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INTRODUCTION. 

By  Folk-etymolt^  is  meant  the  iafluence  exercised  upon  words,  both  as  to 
their  farm  and  meaning,  by  the  popular  use  and  misuse  of  tbem.  In  a  special 
sense,  it  is  intended  to  denote  the  corruption  which  words  undergo,  owing 
either  to  false  ideas  about  their  derivation,  or  to  a  mistaken  anali^y  with 
other  words  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  related.  Some  introductory 
tvmarka  on  the  predisposing  causes  of  this  verbal  pathology  and  its  sympto- 
matic features  may  conveniently  find  place  here. 

In  every  department  of  knowledge  a  fertile  source  of  error  may  be  found 
in  the  reluctance  generally  felt  to  acknowledge  one's  ignorance.  Few  men 
have  ihe  conrage  to  say  "  I  don't  know."  If  a  subject  comes  up  on  which  we 
have  no  real  ii^ormation,  we  make  shift  witli  our  imagination  to  eke  out  what 
b  wanting  in  our  knowledge,  and  with  unconscious  insincerity  let  "  may  be  " 
serre  in  the  place  of  "is."  Another  infirmity  of  mind  which  helps  to  foster 
and  perpetuate  the  growth  of  errors  is  the  instinctive  dislike  which  most  men 
feel  for  everything  untried  and  unfamiliar.  If,  according  to  the  accepted 
maxim,  "  the  unknown  ever  passes  for  magnifical,"  it  is  no  less  true  that  in  the 
majority  of  instances  the  unknown  arouses  active  feelings  of  suspicion  and 
resentment.  There  is  an  Arabic  proverb,  saya  Lord8trangford,.Jn-ni}suaViJUR 
mdj^Ao/u,  of  which  the  FrenchC'estla  metinteUigenceqiiifaitlaguerre\»afee\t\e 
shadow,  and  which  we  may  freely  translate  "  When  men  see  a  strange  object 
which  they  know  nothing  of  tbey  go  and  bate  it"  (^Lettere  and  Pajiert,  p.  86). 
The  uneducated  shrink  from  novelties.  A  thing  is  new,  >'.«.  not  like  any- 
tbiog  in  their  past  or  present  experience,  then  it  is  "  unlikely,"  unsafe, 

Thus,  significantly  enough,  in  Spain,  a  country  which  has  more  yet  to  learn 
than  most  in  Europe,  nwedad,  novelty,  is  in  common  parlance  synonymous 
with  danger.  R«fonnere  in  all  ages  have  had  unhappy  experiences  of  this 
popular  feeling.  To  leave  the  common  track  is  to  be  delLri«)us  {ile  lirA),  if 
Dot  something  worse.  Fust,  the  innovating  printer,  is  in  general  belief  no 
belter  than  Fanst,  who  juggles  with  the  fieud.  How  the  attitude  of  the 
popular  mind  towards  ihe  vast  field  of  human  knowledge  will  be  influenced 
by  this  prejudice  may  easily  he  imagined.  When  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  only  thing  that  will  be,  or  can  be,  is  the  thing  that  hath  been,  every 
menon  which  refuses  to  adapt  itself  to  that  self-evident  axiom  will  be 
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doubted  or  ignored  ;  and,  if  it  persists  in  obtruding  itself  as  an  obstinste  fact, 
it  must  be  manipulated  SDmehow  till  it  lits  in  with  the  old  formula.  This 
unreasoning  conservatism  of  the  populace,  which  has  handed  down  many  an 
ancient  superstition  and  delusion  in  the  region  of  Folk-lore,  has  had  a  marked 
etfect  in  the  province  of  language  also.  Alultitudesof  words  owe  their  present 
form,  or  present  meaning,  to  the  influence  exercised  upon  them  hj  popular 
misconcei:tion.  The  Queen's  English  is  for  the  Queen's  subjects ;  and  if 
they  treat  it  tike  the  Queen's  currency — thumb  it  into  iUegible  smoothness,  or 
crooken  it  for  luck,  or  mutilate  it  now  and  then  if  suspected  as  a  counterfeit, 
or  nail  it  fast  as  an  impostor  whose  career  must  be  stopped — who  can  say  thera 
nay?  "They  will  not  use  a  foreign  or  strange  word  until,  like  a  coin,  it  has  been, 
to  use  the  technical  term,  surfrappe  with  an  image  and  superscription  which 
they  understand.  If  a  foreign  word  be  introduced,  they  will  neither  not  use 
it  at  all,  or  not  until  they  have  twisted  it  into  some  shape  which  shall  explain 
itself  to  them  "  (Farrar,  Ckapters  on  Language,  p.  138).  For  if  there  is  one 
thing  the  common  folk  cannot  away  with,  it  is  an  unknown  word,  which, 
seeming  to  mean  something,  to  tbem  means  nothing.  A  strange  vocable 
which  awakes  no  echo  i[i  their  understanding  simply  irritates.  It  is  like  a 
dumb  note  in  a  piano,  which  arouses  expectation  by  being  struck,  but  yields 
no  answering  sound.  Every  one  has  heard  how  O'Connell  vanquished  a 
scolding  fishwife  to  tears  and  silence  with  the  unintelligible  jargon  supplied 
by  Euclid.     Ignotum  pro  borriEco ! 

"  If  there's  any  foreign  language  [read  to  them^  which  can't  be  explained, 
I've  seen  the  costers  annoyed  at  it — quite  annoyed,"  says  one  intimate  with  - 
their  habits  in  Mayhew'a  London  Labour  and  the  Londmt  Poor  (vol.  i.  p.  27)- 
He  read  to  thera  a  portion  of  a  newspaper  article  in  which  occurred  the  words 
noUesse  and  qui  n'est  paint  noble  nett  rim,  "  I  can't  tumble  to  that  barrikin  " 
[understand  that  gibberish],  said  a  young  fellow,  "it's  a  jaw-breaker," 
"  Noblesse ! "  said  another,  "  Blessed  if  I  know  what  he's  up  to,"  and  here 
there  ivas  a  regular  laugh. 

Tlie  feeling  of  the  common  people  towards  foreigners  who  use  such  words 
is  one  of  undisguised  contempt.  It  seems  supremely  ridiculous  to  the  bucolic 
Englishman  that  a  wretched  Frenchy  should  use  such  a  senseless  lingo. 
Why  say  oh  when  it  is  so  much  more  obvious  to  say  "water"  in  plain 
English  ?  How  perverse  to  use  we  for  "  yes,"  and  then  noo  for  "  we"  .'  If 
any  word  from  his  vocabulary  be  adopted,  it  must,  as  contraband  goods,  pay 
heavy  toll  ere  it  pass  ihe  frontier.  It  must  put  on  an  honest  Englisli  look 
before  it  receives  letters  of  denization- — Quelquee  chases  must  pass  as  kiek- 
sliaK»,  and  kaut ga&l  as  hogo.  To  the  unlettered  hind  still,  as  to  the  Greeks 
of  old,  every  foreigner  is  a  mere  "  bar-bar-ian,"  an  inarticulate  jabberer. 

Nay,  even  a  foreign  garb  awakens  our  insular  prejudices.  Should  an 
Oriental  stranger  pace  down  the  street  of  any  uf  our  country  villages  in  all 
his  native  grace  and  long-robed  dignity,  he  would,  to  a  certainty,  be  pro- 
nounced a  "guy,"  and  might  congratulate  himself  if  he  escaped  with  being 
ridiculed  and  not  hooted  and  pelted  by  a  crowd  of  grinning  clod-pates.  If 
he  would  but  condescend  to  change  his  barbaric  turban  for  the  chimney-pot 
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■if  cinlizativn,  and  hia  flowing  robe  fur  a  pair  of  strait  trousers,  and,  perhaps, 
beflour  his  bronzed  countenance,  so  as  to  "  look  like  a  Christian,"  he  might  then 
go  his  way  tmmoleated,  and  probably  unobserved.  It  is  much  the  same  with  tlie 
langiingp  he  intports.  The  words  of  his  vocabulary  must  be  Anglicized,  or 
we  will  have  none  of  them.  They  will  be  regarded  with  suspicion  till  they 
put  on  an  honest  English  dress  and  begin  to  sound  familiar.  The  unmeaning 
biAisiii  (a  water-carrier)  must  become  beattie  ;  tipahi  must  turn  into  tepot/  or 
(as  in  America)  into  teapoy  ;  Sirdju-d-daula  must  masquerade  as  iS'ir  Roger 
Doteia: 

Thus  Barker  tavb  aya,  cover  the  Jew,  is  the  popular  transmutation  in  the 
Anglo-Indian  lingo  of  the  Hindustani  bakir  ka  eakib  aya  kkabir  dijo,  i.  e.  "  a 
stranger  hog  come,  please  give  the  news"  (Duncan  Forbes). 

The  Mai^ave  of  Baden  Dourlach  was  called  by  the  people  the  Prince  uf 
Bad-dovr-hck  (Horace  Walpole,  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  208). 

Lon^>dlff  was  the  popular  form  at  Durban  of  the  name  of  the  S.  African 
chief  Langabalele(Froude,  5'^w/iS(a(/('e»(»if.Vea(iS'Hi;'ec(«,  3rd  Series,  p.  364). 

Belleniphon,  the  ship  that  carried  the  first  Napoleon  into  exile,  became  the 
BaUyru^an,  and  another  vessel,  the  HirondeSe,  was  known  as  the  Iron  Demi, 
The  Franetirewa  became  the  Francterrort  (Andresen,  Volktelymeiogie,  p.  26). 

In  a  similar  way  the  lower  classes  in  Hungary  often  deface  foreign  names 
when  they  are  contrary  to  euphony,  and  try  to  transform  them  into  compounds 
that  shall  have  a  meaning  as  Hungarian  words ;  Lord  Palmerston,  for  in- 
Htance,  was  called  P6i  Metier  (blaster  Paul),  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  the 
Governor  of  Transylvania,  was  known  as  SaresenAer  (The  tribute  man),  and 
Prince  Reuss  Kiislritz  as  RizttiUa  (Rice  pudding). — Pulszky,  in  Pkiklcg, 
Tran*.  I8fi8,  p.  23. 

The  Romans  contrived  to  make  the  one  word  serve  for  a  gnest,  a  stranger, 
and  an  enemy — pretty  good  evidence  that  those  ideas  were  intimately  asso- 
ciated in  their  mim^.  In  English,  too,  "guest,"  "host,"  and  "  hostility" 
hare  the  same  underlying  identity  :  and  to  our  verbal  guests,  at  all  events,  it 
must  b«  admitted  we  as  hosts  are  often  hostile.  We  give  them  a  Procnistean 
reception  by  enforcing  conformity  to  our  own  manner  of  speaking,  and  our 
treatment  of  alien  words,  or  even  native  words  which  happen  to  look  like 
strangers,  is  intolerant  and  arbitrary.  In  popular  and  colloquial  speech  these 
mntilstions  and  abbreviations  abound.  If  a  word  appears  to  be  of  undue 
length  it  must  submit  to  decapitation.  Hence  'bui,  'van,  'plot,  '«ig,  'draieitiff- 
ntotn,  &c.  If  the  head  is  spared,  the  tail  must  go.  Hence  cab',  ci(, gin, 
niob',pAit',  tar  (=  sailor),  «ag',  slang  cop'  (^  capture),  tpee',  Ac. '*^ 

Sometimes  a  word  issimply  cut  in  two  and  each  half,  worm-like,  has  hence- 
forth a  life  of  its  own.  An  old  game  at  cards  was  called  lanturlu  in  French  ; 
thia  became  lanterloo  in  English  {lang-triliwi,  in  Sbadwell's  A  True  Widow, 
I670)-  Tbe  latter  part  of  the  word  yielded  loo,  the  former  lanter,  and  lant, 
the  names  still  given  to  the  game  in  Cumberland  and  Lincolnshire.  "  At  lanler 
the  caird  lakers  sat  i'  the  loft "  (Dickinson,  Cumberland  Glossary,  E.  D.  S.). 
So  Alexander  yields  the  two  Scottish  names  Alee  or  Aleck  and  Sauwlert. 
Sometimes,  again,  nothing  but  the  heart  or  dismembered  trunk  is  left  in  a 
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middle  accented  syllable,  as  in  tlie  slang  'tee',  a  detective,  and  sometimes  the 
wordgif  not  quartered,  is  clean  "  drawn"  or  eviscerated,  as  in  a/m«,/)roxj',««r(on, 
prov.  Eng.  «Aey  (for  "suck-e^"),  the  cuckoo. 

But  of  all  tjie  tricks  that  the  mischievous  genius  of  popular  speech  loves  to 
play  upon  words,  none  is  more  curious  than  the  transformation  it  makes  them 
undergo  in  order  that  they  may  resemble  other  words  in  which  some  family 
relation  or  connexion  is  imagined.  This  is  Folk-etymol<^  proper.  If  the 
word  does  uot  confess  its  true  meaning  at  once,  we  put  it  on  the  rack  till  it 
at  least  says  something.  "  The  violent  dislike  which  we  instinctively  fee)  to 
the  use  of  a  word  entirely  new  to  us,  and  of  which  we  do  not  understand  the 
source,  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience  ;  and  the  tendency  to  gioe  a  meaning 
to  adopted  words  by  so  changing  them  as  to  remove  their  seemingly  arbitrary 
character  has  exercised  a  permanent  and  appreciable  influence  on  every  lan- 
guage" (Farrar,  Origin  of  Language,  p.  56). 

In  the  world  of  animated  nature  the  curious  faculty  with  which  many 
creatures  are  endowed  of  assimilating  themselves  to  their  surroundings  in 
culour  and  even  shape  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  that  engages 
the  naturalist.  It  is  one  chief  means  such  animals  have  of  securing  them- 
selves against  their  natural  enemies,  or  of  eluding  the  notice  of  their  prey- 
Thus  the  boldly-striped  skin  of  the  tiger  enables  it' to  crouch  unobserved 
amongst  the  stalks  and  grass  of  the  jungle ;  the  tawny  lion  exactly  counter- 
feits the  colour  of  the  sandy  plain  over  which  he  roams  ;  the  russet  feathers  of 
the  woodcock  render  him  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  withered  leaves 
amidst  which  he  lurks.  Fishes  will  imitate  to  a  nicety  the  exact  colour  of 
the  bottom  over  which  they  swim,  changing,  it  is  said,  as  it  is  changed  ; 
while  the  so-called  "leaf  insects"  of  Ceylon  simulate  the  very  form  and 
veiniog  of  the  foliage  amongst  which  they  live.  It  is  due  to  this  protective 
mimicry  that  the  white  Arctic  foxes  are  often  enabled  to  escape  the  pursuit  of 
their  natural  enemies  amongst  perpetual  snows.  In  the  domain  of  philol<^, 
something  very  anali^us  to  this  may  be  observed.  A  word  conspicuous  by 
some  peculiarity  of  foreign  shape  or  sound  only  gains  immunity  by  accommo- 
dating itself  to  its  new  habitat.  It  must  lose  its  distinctive  colour,  and 
contrive  to  look  like  an  English  word  in  England,  like  a  French  word  in 
France,  if  it  is  to  run  free.  This  pretence  of  being  native  when  indeed 
foreign  is  made  by  many  words  in  every  language.  Thus  bang/e,jtingl«,  toddy, 
which  look  familiar  enough,  are  accommodations  of  Hindustani  words ; 
awning,  curry,  jackal,  earavan,  are  Anglicized  Persian  words;  raddy  is 
Klalayan ;  Jerted-heei  is  Peruvian.  So  Fr.  redingote  is  only  a  travesty  of 
Eng.  riding-coat,  as  old  Fr,  goudaU,  goud-feJiot,  are  of  Eng,  good  ale,  good 
fellow.  Many  French  words  are  Scotticized  out  of  all  resemblance ;  blen- 
thaw,  Burdykoute,  gardeloo,  killyvie,  jigot,  proochie,  are  not  at  once  re(M>gnizahle 
as  blandie  eau,  Bordeaux,  gare  de  teau,  qui  lit  vice,  gigot,  approckez  (Jamieson). 

An  immense  number  of  English  and  Latin  words  are  imbedded  in  Welsh, 
but  so  Cambrianized  that  they  pass  for  exceUent  Welsh  ;  ctepptcndd,  Uewpart, 
ffoddgraff,  ptercag,  loiegart,  ore  disguised  forms  of  cupboard,  leopard,  photo- 
gn>ph,  purchase,  safeguard  ;  and  eysi/Ulu,  ticUt,  yttieyll  (  =  Epiphany),  of  Lat. 
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miuolu/aref  tolidu*,  tleSa  (the  wise  men's  star).  See  Rhys,  Lecture*  on  WeUk 
Phiiolegt/,  pt  74.  Similarly  Gaelic  abounds  in  borrowed  words,  which,  like 
stolen  c^dren,  are  disfigured  that  they  may  not  be  reclaimed.  Thus  Arm- 
uroDg's  Dictionary  gives  priimnta,  priomilaid,  jtrtMaid,  prionniair,  which 
merely  atand  for  prince,  prelate,  profit,  printer ;  Campbell  cites  daoimean  for 
diamond,  and  prvMaud  (lord  mayor)  for  provost.  Similarly  in  Gaelic,  Lat. 
Mattim  takes  the  form  of  abhlan,  sceeidum  af  taoghal,  apotiotiu  of  abttol,  epii' 
C'ptu  of  easiuiff ;  diteipulut  becomes  demiopuU  ;  tacerdos,  sagart ;  baptixare, 
baitt ;  emuecrare,  eoitrig ;  eonfortare,  eomh/orUiieA  (vid.  Blackie,  Lai^uage 
and  Ligature  of  tie  Highlandi,  p.  31).  Adbhanma,  moieion,  eoiueaehan, 
dfatpnt,  phairti,  represent  Eng.  advance,  motion,  coaches,  dispute,  party 
(Campbell.  Tale*  of  W.  HighlandB,  vol.  iv.  p.  167).  Bhaiffatr,/udair,  reUi-. 
■ouidy  are  the  Eng.  words  beggar,  powder,  regiment,  in  disguise  {Id.  p.  183). 
So  lutam,  karkara,  aikeits,  are  Gotbicized  forms  of  the  Latin  lucema,  career, 
aettum  ;  in  Hebrew  tanhedrin  is  a  loan-word  ^m  Greek^  ttinedrion,  while  it 
tends  liphonia  to  the  Greek  as  eumphonia.  Who  would  recognize  at  a  glance 
the  Greek  protboU  in  the  Rabbinical  Pnabul,  "the  defence,"  a  legal  docu- 
ment (Barclay,  Tie  Talmud,  p.  81). 

In  tJie  same  way  the  Northmen  often  adopted  bastard  Greek  words  into 
their  own  tongue.  Thus,  from  Hagiotophia,  the  famous  chnrcb  of  St.  Sophia, 
they  made  their  ^gmf;  from  the  Hippodrome,  their  Padreimr.  So  Elizaheth 
became  EUinf,  Helletpoutum  was  twisted  into  EUipaUia,  Apulia  became  Pvh- 
tand,  Sdialiaa-^^  became  Atal*-F^ard.  See  Prof.  Stephens,  (M  Nofthem 
Runie  Monument*,  p.  964. 

Even  within  the  limits  of  our  own  language  the  likeness  assumed  by  one 
word  to  another  is  so  deceptive  that  diction ary-makere  have  over  and  over 
again  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  a  radical  identity  where  there  was 
only  a  superficial  and  formal  resemblance  between  tliem,  Cullet,  for  example, 
seems  very  naturally  to  denote  a  little  ca/  off  a  loin  of  mutton,  a  "  chop,"  as 
we  also  call  it ;  and  cutfer  seems  equally  su^estive  of  one  who  has  to  do  with 
such  euaing  instruments  as  knives  and  razors.  Accordingly  Richardson,  with 
easy  credulity,  group  both  these  words  under  the  verb  to  cut,  not  penetrating 
the  English  disguise  in  the  one  case  of  Pr.  cStdelte,  a  little  rib  (from  edte,  Lat. 
eoeta),  and  in  the  other  of  Fr.  coutelier  or  eoielier,  Lat.  eulleUariut,  the  man  of 
knives  (Lat.  euUeSiu,  a  knife).  Similarly  dipper,  a  fiist  sailing  vessel,  from 
the  analogy  of  cuaer,  readily  falls  into  a  line  with  dip,  to  speed  along,  and  has 
often  been  ranged  as  a  derivative  under  that  word,  with  which  it  has  really  no 
connexion,  as  will  be  seen  at  p.  66.  The  same  lexict^rapher  also  confuses 
together  preit  and  preu-i^ng),  stand  and  standard,  a  banner,  tact  and  laaia, 
and  thinks  an  earnest  is  a  pledge  given  of  being  in  earnest  about  one's  bai^ain 
or  agreement — words  totally  unrelated. 

Again  rantiem,  an  old  pedantic  word  for  an  aspersion  or  sprinkling  of 
water,  especially  in  the  rite  of  baptism,  has  nothing  to  do,  as  Richardson 
imagined,  with  the  verb  to  ranf,or,  as  Johnson  puts  it,  with  "the  tenets  of  the 
wretches  called  ranters"  being  simply  the  Greek  rAantism6s,  a  sprinkling, 
adopted  bodily  (Trench,  On  Some  Deficiencies  in  our  Ety.  Dictionaries,  p.  22). 
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"  We  but  an  handfull  to  their  heape,  but  a  ranlitme  to  their  baptisme." — 
Bj).  Andrewea,  0/lh  Sendiiy  of  the  Holy  Ghoa,  Sermons,  p.  612  fol. 

Fitfalls  like  those  await  word- mongers  at  every  turn,  and  there  are  few 
but  tumble  into  them  lometinies.  I  may  mention  one  or  two  which  1  was 
nearly  caught  in  while  engaged  on  this  work.  Meeting  the  word  green-»iek- 
nen  in  Suckling (^rf^mmta.^ urea,  1648,  p.  82),  and  T/ie  SpeOaior  {tia.  431), 
the  chief  symptom  of  which  malady  is  an  unnatural  longing  for  unwholesome 
food,  I  was  for  a  time  tempted  to  see  in  this  the  Scottish  verb^een  or  grene, 
to  long  {e.g.  in  Dalyell,  Darker  Superttitioni  of  Scotland,  p.  206),  from  A.  Swt. 
gyman,  to  yearn,  geom,  desirous.  However,  it  really  bears  its  true  meaning 
on  its  face,  it  being,  as  Johnson  says,  "  the  disease  of  maids,  so  called  from 
the  paleness  which  it  produces,"  from  ^een,  used  for  pale  ;  and  so  its  scientific 
name  is  chhrosii,  from  Greek  elddrof,  green,  Welsh  glamett,  from  glat,  green, 
pale,  proving  my  too  ingenious  conjecture  to  be  unfounded.  Again,  on  dis- 
covering that  the  Low  Latin  name  for  the  common  wild  cherry  is  PntMta 
aoium,  and  having  read  that  Pruttie  acid  can  be  made  (and  I  believe  is  made) 
from  the  kernels  of  cherries  and  other  stone-fruit,  I  concluded  for  the  moment 
that  PruMtc  acid  must  be  that  manufactured  from  the  Pnatut.  Further  in- 
vestigation showed  me  that  it  was  really  the  acid  derived  from  Prussian  Blue, 
as  witness  the  Danish  blaatffre,  "  blue-acid,"  Ger.  berlinerUaut&ure,  "  Berlln- 
btue-acid," — that  colour  having  been  discovered  by  a  Pruuian  at  Berlin. 

A  similar  blunder,  though  plausible  at  first  sight,  is  Tyrwhitt's  theory  that 
the  old  expression  Aot/ot  or  hotfoot,  with  all  speed  {Debate  btttreen  Body  and 
Soul,  in  Mape's  Poertu,  p.  309),  or/ite  hote  (Gower,  Chaucer),  is  a  corruption 
of  an  old  Eng.  haui  fde,  adapted  from  Fr.  haul  pied,  as  if  with  uplifted  foot, 
on  the  trot  or  gallop  (see  Cant.  Tale*,  note  on  1.  4858).  The  suggestion 
might  seem  to  derive  corroboration  from  Co^rave's  idioms  : — 

"  S'en  aller  haut  U  pied.  To  flie  with  lift-up  legs,  or  as  fast  as  his  legs  can 
carry  with  him." 

"  PoUTBuivre  au  pied  leoi.  To  follow  ^%(i(-Ao(  or  hard  at  the  heels." 
However,  as  impetuosity  and  quick  motion  are  often  expressed  by  heat 
(cf.  HottpuT ;  "A  business  of  some  heat,"  Othello,  i.  2  ;  keatt  in  racing;  and 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  a  horse  "  heating  an  acre  "),  this  supposition  seems  un- 
necessary, and  is  certainly  wrong.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  learned  men  have 
had  such  confidence  in  the  truth  of  their  theories  that  they  have  sometimes 
even  altered  the  spelling  of  words  that  it  may  correspond  more  closely  to  the 
fancied  original.  Thus  abominahle  tvas  perverted  into  abhomineile,  toi*ina^ 
into  vicinage,  and  many  other  instances  will  be  found  below. 

Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  remarking  that  Abraham  Fleming's  alteration  of 
old  Eng.  bya^et,  a  military  cap,  to  abaeot  {Halinihed,  p.  G66,  1687),  was 
doubtless  in  accordance  with  some  etymological  fancy,  adds  that  all  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  English  language  have  been  thus  caused.  "  The  pedants  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  like  the  sciolists  of  the  nineteenth,  were  strong  for 
'etymological  spelling';  their  constant  tinkering  at  the  natural  and  historical 
forms  of  English  words,  to  make  their  spelling  remind  the  eye  of  some  Latin 
or  Greek  words  with  which  they  were  thought  to  be  connected,  was  a  curse 
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to  tnte  etymology.  Tbey  exemplify  to  the  full  the  iuciHive  remark  of  Prince 
Lucien  Bonaparte  that  'the  corrupters  of  language  are  the  literary  men  wlio 
write  it  not  as  it  is,  but  according  to  their  notions  of  what  it  ought  to  be.' " — - 
AtheneeunL,  Feb.  4,  1882,  p,  167. 

Julius  Hare  had  long  before  given  expression  to  much  the  same  opinion : — 
"  A  lai^  part  of  the  corruptions  in  our  language  lias  arisen,  not  amonj; 
the  vulgar,  but  among  tlie  half-learned  and  parcel-learned,  among  those  who, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  antiquities  of  their  own  tongue,  but  having  a  taint  of 
I^tin  and  Greek,  have  altered  our  English  words  to  make  them  look  more 
like  their  supposed  Latin  or  Greek  roots,  thereby  perj>etuating  their  blunder 
by  giving  it  the  semblance  of  truth.  Thus  nobody  now  doubts  that  itland  \a 
connected  with  i«fe  and  inaula,  rh^me  ivith  fiAttoi-,  whereas  if  we  retained  the 
tme  spelling  Hand  and  rimty  it  would  have  been  evident  that  both  are  words 
of  Teutonic  origin,  and  akin  to  the  German  Eiland  and  Reim.  Such  corrup- 
tions, as  having  no  root  among  the  people,  as  being  mere  grafts  stuck  in  by 
clumsy  and  ignorant  workmen,  it  is  more  especially  desirable  to  remove. 
Their  being  more  frequent  in  our  language  than  perha[»  in  any  other  is 
attributable  to  its  mongrel  character  :  the  introduction  of  incongruous  analo- 
gies has  much  confounded,  and  ultimately  blunted  that  analogical  tact,  which 
is  often  found  to  possess  such  singular  correctness  and  delicacy  in  the  very 
rudest  classes  of  mankind:  and  the  habit  of  taking  so  many  of  our  derivativeH 
from  foreign  roots  has  often  led  us  to  look  abroad,  when  we  should  have  found 
what  we  wanted  at  home.  For  while  the  primary  words  in  our  language  are 
almost  all  Saxon,  the  secondary,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  mostly  of  French, 
the  tertiary  of  Latin  origin ;  and  the  attention  of  book-mongers  has  been 
chiefly  engaged  by  the  latter  two  classes,  as  being  generally  of  larger  dimen- 
sions, and  coming  more  obtrusively  into  view,  while  our  Saxon  words  were 
hardly  r^arded  as  a  part  of  our  learned  tongue,  and  so  were  almost  entirely 
neglected.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  corruptions  have  resulted  from 
the  converse  practice  of  modifying  exotic  words  under  the  notion  that  they 
were  native  ;  and  this  practice  has  prevailed  more  or  less  in  all  countries  " 
(^Philolagieal  Muteum,  i.  654).  Thus  our  unfortunate  vocabulary  has  been 
under  two  fires.  The  half-Ieamed  and  the  wholly  unlettered  have  alike  con- 
spired to  improve  tvords  into  something  different  from  what  they  really  are. 

"  Ignorance  has  often  suggested  false  etymolt^es ;  and  the  corresponding 
orthc^raphy  has  not  nnfrequently  led  to  false  pronunciation,  and  a  serious  per- 
version of  language."  Thus  the  old  word  eattseg  came  to  be  spelt  eautewayy 
and  lift-lode  was  turned  into  Untlihood,  and  the  pronunciation,  as  Dr.  Guest 
observes,  is  now  generally  accommodated  to  the  corrupt  spelling ;  hut  he  was 
certainly  too  sanguine  wben  he  wrote,  thirty-five  yeais  ago,  "that  no  one  who 
regards  purity  of  style  would,  under  any  circumstanees,  employ  terms  so 
bwbarous"  (PhUaiogieal  Proeeedingi,  1848,  vol.  iii.  p.  2). 

**  It  is  usual,"says  Thomas  Fuller,  "for  barbarous  tongues  to  seduce  words 
(as  I  may  say)  from  their  native  purity,  custome  corrupting  them  to  signifie 
things  contrary  to  their  genuine  and  grammatical  notation  "  {PitffoA  Sii)lit, 
1650,  p.  39).     The  working  of  this  principle  of  misconstruction  has  left  its 
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mark  on  the  Authorized  version  of  our  Bible.  "  In  some  cases  the  wron<; 
rendering  of  our  translators  arose  ^ra  a  false  derivation  wliich  was  generally 
accepted  in  their  age.  Thus  akeraioe  (Matt.  x.  16,  Phil.  ii.  is)  is  rendered 
'harmless'  [as  if  originally  'hornless,'  from  a,  not,  and  kirai,  a  ham],  instead 
of 'simple,  pure,  sincere'  [lit.  'unmixed,' from  ierdwiumi'].  So  also-m^eia 
(Rom.  ii.  8,  Gal.  r.  20,  &c.)  is  taken  to  mean  'strife,  contention,'  from  its 
supposed  connexion  mth  erit,  whereas  its  true  derivation  is  from  iritAot,  'a 
hired  partisan,'  so  that  it  denotes  '  party-spirit '"  (Bp.  Lightfoot,  On  a  Fresh 
Revition  of  the  Neie  TeXarnent,  p.  137). 

In  our  nursery  tale  Folk-etymol(^  has  clothed  Cinderella's  foot  with  glass 
in  the  place  of  minever.  It  is  now  generally  believed  {e.g.  by  Mr.  Ralston 
and  Af.  Lrittre)  that  the  substance  of  la  petite  panloafle  de  verre  in  Charles 
Perrault's  story  of  CendriUan  (1697)  "was  originally  a  kind  of  fur  called 
vair — a  word  now  obsolete  in  France,  except  in  heraldry,  but  locally  preserved 
in  England  as  the  name  of  the  weasel  ^see  Fairy,  p.  116]] — and  that  some 
reciter  or  transcriber  to  whom  the  meaning  of  vair  was  unknown  substituted 
the  more  familiar,  but  less  probable,  verre,  thereby  dooming  Cinderella  to 
wear  a  glass  slipper."  Balsac,  bo  long  ago  as  1836,  affirmed  that  the  pan- 
toufie  was  tatu  doute  de  menu  vair,  t.e.  of  minever  (The  Nineteenth  Century, 
Nov.  1879). 

Thus  it  is  not  alone  the  form  of  a  word  that  undergoes  a  metamorphosis 
from  some  mistaken  assimilation,  hut  its  Mgnilication  gets  warped  and  per- 
verted from  a  false  relationship  or  analogy  being  assumed.  Alany  instances 
of  this  reflex  infltience  will  be  found  throughout  this  volume.  An  early  in- 
stance is  exhibited,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  name  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  origi- 
nally Bab-el  or  Bab-bel,  "  the  gate  of  God  or  Bel,"  wbicli  by  the  quaint 
humour  of  primitive  times  had  been  turned  to  the  Hebrew  word  "  Babel,"  or 
"confusion"  (Stanley,  Jeteuh  CAureh,  vol.  i.  p.  7).  But  Babel  or  Bal^ilu  is 
itself  a  Semitic  translation  of  the  older  Turanian  name  Ca-dimirra,  "gate 
of  God"  (Sayce,  Tram.  o/Soc.  of  Bib.  Archceology,  vol.  i.  p.  298). 

Similarly,  with  regard  to  the  early  belief  in  a  tlone-^trung  race  (>i6aoi 
■fitoi,  Pindar),  human  beings  are  represented  as  having  been  created  out  of 
stones  in  the  Greek  legend  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  from  a  notion  that  Aoo;, 
people,  was  derived  from  taof,  a  stone  (Von  Bohlen,  Genetii,  ii.  170),  just  as 
if  we  were  to  connect  "people"  (Welsh  pobl),  with  "pebble"  (old  Eng. 
po&ble). 

The  fact  is,  man  is  an  etymologizing  animal.  He  abhors  the  vacuum  of 
an  unmeaning  word.  If  it  seems  lifeless,  he  reads  a  new  soul  into  it,  and 
often,  like  an  unskilful  necromancer,  spirits  the  wrong  soul  into  the  wrong 
body.  In  old  writers  we  meet  the  most  ludicrous  and  fanciful  su^estions 
about  the  origination  of  words,  quite  worthy  to  range  with  Swift's  <>^er  for 
oat'Mealer,  and  apothecary  from  a  pet  he  carries.  Alexander  Neckam,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  delights  in  "  derivations"  like  "paster  a  patitTido,"  "  ardea 
quasi  ardua"  "alauda  a  latide  diei"  "truta  a  trudendo,"  "pellicaniu,  the 
pellican,  so  called  because  its  skin  (pellit)  when  touched  seems  to  sound 
(canere)  by  reason  of  its  roughness  "  (De  Nalurin  Rerum,  I.  cap.  7''')-     Other 
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media-val  etymologies  are  equally  amuBing,  e.y.  Low  Lat.  coiauut,  a  grave- 
ttoDe,  i.e.  eoiem  osta,  '^  bones-keeper "  {Promj^.  Parv.  b.v.  Memorial)  ;  Lat. 
ftpo',  a  spendthrift,  from  negam  pa*»um,  gc.  ad  bonum,  not  a  step  taking  to 
uiything  good  {Id.  s.v.  New)  ;  "aepuleira,  id  est,  temipukhra,  halfe  faire  and 
beautifdl"  (Weever, /'unerof  J/tmUTwnM,  p.  9,  1631),  "extra  nitidum,  intue 
fcrtidom  "  (T.  Adams,  Sermont,  ii.  461)).  Durandus  thinks  that  Low  Lat. 
pniiantrum,  a  tomb  or  mausoleum  (for  polyandntm,  the  place  of  "  many  men  "), 
is  ftom  pcUmum  antrum,  a  polluted  care ;  and  cemetery,  *'  from  eimen  which  is 
sweet,  and  iterien  which  is  station,  for  there  the  bones  of  the  departed  sweetly 
rest"!  {i^Fmboiitm  </ Churdiet,  p.  102,  ed.  Neale).  Philip  de  Thaun,  in  his 
Norman-French  Linre  de»  Creaturet,  derives  Samadi,  Saturday,  from  temum, 
teed  (1.  2£1)  ;  Septetnire  from  Lat.  imher,  rain  ;  /urmi,  an  ant,  l,at.  formica, 
because  **/ort  est  e  porte  mie"  (1.  502),  it  is  strong  {/ortis)  and  carries  a 
crumb  {mica);  perdtx,  partridge,  so  named  because  it  loses,  perl  (perdit),  its 
brood.  £qually  whimsical  is  his  affiliation  of  vemex,  a  wether,  on  ver  {permU), 
a  worm  (I.  563).  In  the  Malieiu  Medejicarum,  1520,  it  is  explained  that  the 
etyraolt^  of  Lat.  femina,  a  woman,  shows  why  there  are  so  many  more  female 
wrceivra  than  male,  that  word  being  compounded  of /9  (^yfi/n),  faith,  and 
iftinta,  less,  the  woman  having  less  faith  (p.  65,  see  R.  R.  Madden,  PAantiu-' 
ma/a,  i.  459).  Mont,  it  was  believed  (apparently  on  the  Tertullian  principle 
of  its  being  impossible),  was  derived  a  motxado,  "  A  mount  hath  his  name  of 
mouyng"  {VijcMe,  Unprinud  Workt,  p.  457,  E.  E.  T.  S.),  just  as  "sfeflfl  a 
ilamio  dicitur, — A  itar,  quasi  not  ilir  "  (T.  Adams,  Sermont,  i.  455).  Indeed 
Thomas  Adams  is  much  given  to  these  quaint  derivations ;  so  is  Thomas 
Fuller,  whose  style  and  vein  are  very  similar.  Deoil  for  Do-enil  is  one  of  the 
■ngge^oosof  the  former  (ii.  41),  while  the  latter  is  responsible  for  com/i/tVnen/ 
from  eompUti  metUiri  {Joieph't  Parti-coloured  Coal,  1640);  malignant,  as  a 
political  nickname,  "  from  mains  igni*  (bad  fire)  or  malum  li^um  (bad  fewell)" 
{ChireA  Hittory,  bk.  xi.  p.  196); — the  latter  already  hinted  parenthetically  by 
Qnarlea,  with  allusion  to  the  forbidden  tree,  "  totus  mundus  in  maligno  {mali- 
iig"")  positng  est"  {EmiUmt,  1.  i.); — eroeodile,  from  the  Greek  x^^-^^'^i  or 
the  SaJBron-fearer,  "proved  by  the  antipathy  of  the  Crocodiles  thereunto" 
( WarlAm  of  Et^jtd,  L  336).  To  Foller  also  is  due  "  Ne»il»  quasi  Ne  idk, 
tlie  industrious  instrument "  {Id.  ii.  50),  for  a  parallel  to  which  he  might  have 
adduced  the  somewhat  similar  Lithuanian  word  nediU,  a  week,  originally  the 
Sabbath,  Irvm  ne,  not,  and  dielo,  labour,  and  so  denoting  "  the  day  of  rest " 
(Pictet,  Oriyinet  IruIo-£!uropeene*,  ii.  601 ;  compare  negotium,  business,  from 
Mfc  etium,  **  not  leisure  ").  As  other  old  guesses  which  did  duty  as  etymologies, 
nay  be  noted  Ascham's  war,  from  old  Gog.  teerre  (Scot,  waur),  that  thing 
which  is  tooTM  than  any,  and  le*ing,A]ie,  as  if  lottng  ;  Peucbam'i  penny,  from 
Greek  rtna,  poverty,  as  if  the  poor  man's  coin  {Worth  of  a  Penny,  p.  30, 
rciir.  1813);  Latimer's  ;iomt/y  from  AtmW^,  as  if  a  familiar  discourse;  Henry 
Snith's  ■marriage  from  merry  age,  "  because  a  play-fellow  is  come  to  make 
onr  age  merry  "  {Sermon*,  p.  12, 1657) ;  matti^fTom  mase-tkief;  Ben  Jonson's 
oaiHabU  from  cyning  and  Oaple,  "  a  stay  for  the  king  "  {Tale  of  a  Tub,  tv.  2)  ; 
raywe  "  from  the  Latine  erro,  by  putting  a  G  to  it" !  {Converiationi  with  Drum- 
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mnnd,  p.  34,  Sbaks.  Soc.)  ;  and  harlot  "  from  ArUoie,  mother  of  William  the 
Conquerour  "  {Ibid,), — the  last  notion  being  found  also  in  Camden,  Remaine», 
p.  159  (1637),  and  Cartwright's  The  Ordinary;  Spenser's  d/,  "to  weet 
quick"  (F.  Queene,  II.  x.  71),  as  if  «^  from  al(fe,  aline,  like  old  Eng.  taiffit, 
which  has  both  thtise  meanings,  just  as  the  old  feminine  name  Ailive  is  the 
same  as  j^lfwine,  elf-darliug  (Yonge,  Ckri»lian  Names,  ii.  849);  his  com- 
mentator, E.  K.,  rather  extracting  El/ee  and  Gobline  from  the  Gudfes  and 
Gibditiet  {Shep.  Calender,  June,  Gloiae  on  Faeriet).  Another  fancy  of  Spenser'a 
is  that  Gerraanj  had  its  name  from  certain  brothers,  Lat.  ^ermani,  the  sons 
of  Ebranck, 

"  Those  german*  did  subdew  all  Germany 

Of  whom  it  hight."  Faerie  Queene,  II.  x.  22. 

An  older  writer  accounts  far  the  name  in  a  way  not  less  ingenious  : — "  We] 
nyghe  all  y'  londe  that  lyeth  north-warde  otter  the  see  occean  of  brytayne  is 
called ^-ffiitnia.  For  it  bryngyth  forth  so  moche  fotke.  Go-mania  comvth 
of  germinare  that  is  for  too  boige  and  brynge  forth  "  (Pofycroniam,  P.  de 
rrecerj's,  1627,  f-  184).  As  correct  as  either,  probably,  is  Carlyle's  assertion, 
' ''  German  is  by  his  very  name,  Guerre-man,  or  man  that  wars  and  gars  " 
{French  Revdidiim,  Pt.  II.  bk.  iii.  ch.  2).  Erasmus  affirms  that  Sunday 
(Sonnlag)  is  "called  in  the  commune  tongue  of  the  Gemianes  Soendach,  not 
of  the  Sonne  as  certayne  men  done  interprete  but  of  reconcilynge  "  (On  tie 
Commandments,  p.  162,  1S3.1),  as  if  like  eiikn-ofifer,  expiatory  sacrifice,  from 
{Ber-)sokHen,  to  reconcile.  Bracton  says  Low  Lat.  ringce  (belts,  evidently  ^ 
Eng.  rinpg)  are  so  called  because  renes  girant,  they  encircle  the  reins  {De 
Legibut,  bk.  i.  cap.  8).  "  Baptisme,"  says  Tindal,  "  is  called  erJo-vynge  in 
many  places  in  Englande,  bycause  the  preste  sayth  ndo"  (in  Sir  Thoma*More, 
p.  40),  the  true  word  being  fuUing,  from  A.  Sax.  Jidlian,  to  whiten,  cleanse, 
or  baptise, 

Many  quaint  popular  etymolt^ies  occur  in  the  Old  English  Homilies  (2nd 
ser.)  of  the  12th  century,  edited  by  Dr.  R.  Morris;  e.g.  fader  Is  a  name 
given  to  God,  "  for  that  He  us  feide,"  formed  or  put  us  hither,  or  because 
he/edel/i  (feedeth)  us  (p.  2fi)  ;  a  ting  is  so  cleped,  "for  that  he  kenneth" 
(p.  45);  Euster  "is  cleped  e»(re  dai,  that  is  eslene  da  (  =  dainties'  day,  p.  90); 
old  Eng.  hindre,  deceit,  is  explained  to  be  from  bihinden,  behind,  "  for  it 
maketh  a  man  to  be  behind  when  he  weened  to  be  before"  (p.  213).  In  the 
same  volume  (p.  90)  is  given  an  old  faIk-etymol<^y  of  the  A.  Sax.  word  hUsd, 
ihe  sacrifice  of  the  mass  (Goth,  humi,  a  sacrifice),  as  if  Hu  lel,  "  How  good  !  " 
from  Au,  how,  and  se/  ( =  seelt/,  Ger.  sdig),  good,  "  This  dai  is  cleped  estre 
dai  that  is  estene  da,  and  te  este  is  huiel,  and  no  man  ne  mai  seien  hi/sci,  n-u 
god  it  is";  i.e.  "This  day  is  called  Easter  Day,  that  is  dainty  day  (dav  of 
dainties),  and  the  dainty  is  the  house/,  and  no  man  may  say  how  good  it  is." 

The  Wycliffite  Apdogi/  for  the  Ldlardt  seems  to  have  derived  priest,  old 
Eng.  prest,  from  Lat.  priveit,  "  he  is  over  (the  flock),"  at  least  it  more  than 
once  translates  prmetee  by  "  to  be  pregtit "  (pp.  2,  4).  WyclifTe  himsf  If  spells 
"  privilt^es "  pravelegies,  evidently  to  suggest  a  connexion  with  Lat.  pranig. 
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crooked,  wrong ;  "They  meyntenen  false  praadegie»  agenst  cliarite  &  good 
ctmscience  '  (  Unpriced  Workt,  p.  1 39,  E.  E.  T.  S.)- 

Comiag  Aavra  to  later  times,  bordy  or  bofrell,  an  old  word  meaning  rustic, 
elawTiisb,  illiterate,  as  in  "  borel  folk  "  (Chaucer),  "  6orrel  men  "  (Oasco^ne), 
WM  auppcoed  to  refer  to  "the  rudenesse  and  simplicity  of  the  people  that  are 
tested  far  North,"  as  if  derived  from  Lat.  borealii,  belonging  to  the  north 
country,  as  in  Bishop  Corbet's  Iter  Boieak  (or  Journey  to  the  NorthX  1648 
(so  '^  Aurora  WWu,"  the  Northern  lights);  "  Which  no  doubt  is  intimated  by  a 
rnlgw  speech,"  says  The  Optiek  Olawe  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  29,  "  when  we  say 
snch  a  man  hath  a  borrtil  wit,  as  if  we  said  boreaU  ingenium."  The  word  is 
really  from  old  Fr.  burel  (bord,  bureau),  coarse  woollen  stuff  of  a  russet 
colour  (Lat.  bumis,  reddish,  Greek  purro»,  fiery  red),  and  so  means  coarsely 
clad  as  a  peasant  is,  frieze-like,  rude,  plebeian ;  to  which  usage  we  find  numerous 
parallels,  e.g.  ruMeling  and  ruttet-fxtut,  a  clown  (Hall,  Satires,  i.  3);  "poor 
groffTVH  rascal "  (B.  Jonson) ;  Gaelic  peiSoff,  coarse  cloth,  also  a  peasant ;  Fr. 
Sritette,  a  grey  clad  wench ;  It.  bizocco,  coarse  cloth,  also  clownish,  rude  ;  and 
with  the  phrase  "iorre/wit"  we  may  compare  "  coarse  _/r«u;e  capacities,  ye 
jane  judgements"  (Two  Noble  Kitumen,  iii.  6,  8),  and  Shakespeare's  "ruttet 
yeas  and  honest  keruy  noes  "  (Lotdt  L.  Lott,  v.  2,  41S).  See  also  Diez,  s.v. 
BtijOy  and  Skeat's  Nota  to  P.  Plowman,  pp.  208,  249. 

"  How  be  1  am  but  rude  and  borreU." 

Speruer,  SAep.  Calender,  Julv. 

"  They  deem  a  mighty  lord 
Is  made  by  crown,  and  silken  robe,  and  sword  ; 
Lo,  such  are  bord  folk." 

W.  Morris,  The  Earthly  Paradise,  p.  318. 

Another  word  which  readily  lent  itself  to  popular  etymologizing  was 
stmoere  (old  Fr.  sincere,  Lat.  siucerus),  pure,  unmixed,  which  formerly  had  a 
material  aignificaoce  rather  than  an  ethical,  as  in  P.  Holland's  "  sincere 
Termilion.'  The  original  signification  was  conceived  to  be  free  from 
alloy  or  mixture,  as  honey  is  which  is  withottt  wax,  sine  eerd.  Thus  it  is 
recorded  of  Francois  de  Sales,  "  Un  jour  quelqu'un  luy  demandoit  ce  qu'il 
entendoit  par  la  tineeriii :  *  Cela  mesme,  reapoudit-il,  que  le  mot  soune,  c'eat  i 
dire,  tan*  are.  .  ,  .  S^vez  vous  ce  que  c'est  que  du  miel  sans  cire  ?  C'est 
celny  qui  est  exprime  du  rayon,  et  qui  est  fort  purifie  :  il  en  est  de  mesme 
d'an  esprit,  qnand  il  est  pui^e  de  touCe  feintise  et  duplicite',  alors  on  I'appelle 
tinetre,  franc,  loyal,  cordial,  ourert,  et  sens  arriere  pensee ' "  (L' Esprit  du  F. 
DeSaleSyU.  73,  ed.  1840). 

Dr.  Donne  no  doubt  had  the  same  conception  in  his  mind  when,  contrasting 
the  covert  nature  of  bees'  working  with  the  open  labours  of  the  ant,  he  wrote, 
"  The  Bees  have  made  it  their  first  work  to  line  tliat  Qlssse-hive  with  a  crust 
of  Wax,  that  they  might  work  and  not  be  discerned.  It  is  a  blessed  stneertlti 
to  work  as  the  Ant,  professedly,  openly  "  {LXXX.  Sermtms,\^AO,  p.  713). 

Then  wp  have  Overbury's  "  jnyeowi  quasi  nee  argent"  {Characters,  1016); 
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Sir  John  Daries's  wi/rld,  so  named  because  it  is  whirled  round,  though 
Hampole  had  already  resolved  it  intotoer  elde,vrone  age  (^Pricke  of  Cottscienee, 
1.  1 479)  ;  Verst^an's  heaven  from  heave-n,  the  heaved  up ;  otherwise 

"  Which  well  we  Heaven  call ;  not  that  it  rowles 
But  that  it  is  the  hauen  of  our  soules." 

G.  Fleldier,  Ckrigit  Tvivrnph  afier  Death,  st.  46  (1610). 

Richardson  may  end  the  catolc^e  with  his  curious  remark,  "  Writing 
from  the  heart  [Lat.  ear]  as  the  very  word  eor-respondenee  implied  "  (Claritta 
Harlowe,  iv.  291). 

Some  of  the  instances  above  quoted  were  doubtless,  like  Howell's  jWmo^w 
for  philotopktr,  and  Southey's  /utilitarian  for  utilitarian,  with  many  others 
similar  in  The  Doctor,  merely  humorous  suggestions  not  seriously  believed  in 
by  their  originators,  and  so  deserve  to  be  ranged  only  with  such  coinages  of 
"  the  Mint-masters  of  our  Etvroologies "  as  those  mentioned  by  Camden, 
"  for  they  have  merrily  forged  Monei/  from  My-hony,  Mayd  as  my  ayd,  Symtmy 
tee-mimey.  Stirrup  astayre-up,  &c."  i^Remainet,  p.  34, 1637).  While  rejecting 
these,  however,  Camden  accepts  as  reasonable,  not  only  the  derivation  of  God 
from  good,  and  Deux  from  Seo;,  "  because  God  is  to  be  feared,"  but  also,  which 
is  more  strange,  "  Sayle  as  the  Sea-haile,  Windor  or  WindoiB  as  a  doa-e  against 
the  loinde  [see  below,  p.  441],£Vn^fromCo»ni'n^,  forso  our  Great-grandfathers 
called  them,  which  one  word  implyeth  two  most  important  matters  in  a 
Govemour,  Power  and  Skill "  (ibid.'). 

Many  of  the  corruptions  we  meet  in  old  writers  are  intentional  and  jesting 
perversions  of  the  true  form  of  the  word,  and  are  therefore  not  folk-etymo- 
logies proper.  Such,  for  example,  is  bite»Aeep,  or  bitethipe,  a  satirical  corrup- 
tion ofbisi^  (in  Fox,  Book  of  Marlyra),  to  denote  an  unfaithful  shepherd  who 
ravages  his  flock  instead  of  feeding  them.  In  the  Record*  of  the  Englith 
Catholiei  under  the  Penal  Lares,  vol.  i.  (ed.  Knox),  mention  is  made  of  one 
Tippet,  a  student  of  Doway,  being  "  brought  before  the  bitegkeepe  of  London 
and  M'  Recorder"  (1678).  This  spelling  was  not  invented  by  Bale  (as  the 
Saturday  Jteniem  states,  vol.  46,  p.  761)i  since  we  find  in  old  German  writers 
bitt-eehqf  for  biiehoj' (Audreaen,  Voltaetymnloffie,  p,  36). 

Fischart,  in  the  1 6th  century,  has  many  ingenious  and  humorous  word-twista, 
Jeiuwider (_ Aoti- J esa)f or  Jetuilen,Jesuitei;  a  Jesuit;  /yr>fen^ram,  foot-grief,  for 
podayra,the  gout;  SaurexSjinen,  "sour-teeth," for /Slirnzenen/  Notnarr (narr  ^z 
ioo\)  ioT Notar ;  Bedtmieh  (asif  fromrerfe,  speech)  tar Rhetorik ;  Vntenamend (ax 
if  from  vnten,  beneath)  for  fundamentHm  ;  maulhenkolisch  (as  if  down  in  the 
mouth)  for  melanchoiiteh  (Andresen,  p.  33) ;  the  latter  recalling  Moll-on-ihe- 
coalt,  an  Ayrsliire  word  for  a  gloomy-minded  person,  a  ludicrous  perversion 
of  the  word  melaadioiy  (Jamieson).  AUkiihmitterei,  "  All-cow-mistery,"  is 
Pastor  Schupp's  rendering  of  Akhimitlerei,  Alchemistry  ;  and  Zanttiiffe  is  a 
good  twist  that  some  German  Socrates  gave  to  Zantippe  when  applying  it  to 
his  scolding  wife  (as  if  from  zank,  a  quarrel  or  bickering). 

Coming  now  to  deal  with  Folk-etymolt^es  properly  so  called  : — 

"  The  nation  always  thinks  that  the  word  must  have  an  idea  behind  it. 
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So  what  it  does  not  understand  it  conrerts  into  what  it  does  ;  it  tranafonns 
die  word  until  it  can  understand  it-  Thus,  words  and  names  have  tlieir 
forms  altered,  «.y.  the  French  ecreeiue  becomes  in  English  etaw/si,  and  the 
heathen  god  Scanlenit  was  changed  by  the  Christian  Slavs  into  Saint  Vitus, 
and  th«  Parisians  converted  Man»  Martia  into  Mont-tnartre "  (Steinthol,  in 
Goidciher's  Mytiohffy  among  the  Hebreieg,  p.  440). 

"  People  in  antiquitr,  and  even  in  modem  times  those  who  are  more 
•fiected  by  a  word  than  a  thought,  were  fond  of  finding  in  the  word  a  sort  of 
reflexion  of  the  corresponding  thing.  Indeed,  many  component  parts  of 
ancient  stories  owe  their  existence  only  to  such  false  etymologies.  Dido's 
oxhides  and  their  connexion  with  the  founding  of  Carthage  are  only  based  on 
the  Greek  byrta,  a  misunderstood  modified  pronunciation  of  the  Semitic 
tirelid,  '  fortress,' '  citadel.'  The  shining  Apollo,  born  of  light,  is  said  to  be 
bom  in  Deloa,  or  Lycia,  because  the  terms  Apollon  Delios  and  Lykfgenea 
were  not  understood.  The  Phenician  origin  of  the  Irish,  asserted  in  clerical 
chronicles  of  the  middle  ages,  only  rests  on  a  false  derivation  of  the  Irish 
word,  '  finitf  pi.  pm,  beautiful,  agreeable.'  £ven  the  savage  tribes  of 
America  are  misled  by  a  false  etymoli^y  to  call  Michabo,  the  Kadmos  of  the 
red  Indians  (from  michi,  'great,'  and  icahot,  'white')  a  'White  Hare.' 
Falsely  interpreted  names  of  towns  moat  frequently  cause  the  invention  of 
&Uea.  How  fanciful  the  operation  of  popular  etymology  is  in  the  case  of 
local  Dames  is  observable  in  many  such  names  when  translated  into  another 
language.  By  the  Lake  of  Gennesereth  lies  Hippos,  the  district  surrounding 
which  was  caJled  Ilipjiene.  This  word  in  Phenician  denoted  a  harbour,  and 
is  fonnd  not  only  in  Carth^inian  territory  as  the  name  of  the  See  of 
St.  Augustine,  but  also  as  the  name  of  places  in  Spain.  The  Hebrew  ch6jA, 
'  shore,'  and  the  local  names  Ydpid  (Jaffa)  and  Hai/S,  are  unquestionably 
relaied  to  it.  But  the  Greeks  regarded  it  from  a  Grecian  point  of  view,  and 
thought  it  meant  Horse-town.  Did  they  not  call  ships  sea-horses,  and 
attribute  horses  to  the  Sea-God  t  Then  the  Arabs  directly  translated  this 
irwK,  Hippos,  into  Kaiat  al-Hu»&n;  hutdn  being  '  horse'  in  modern  Arabic" 
(Ooldziher,  Mi/ihoiogy  among  the  Hebreie»,  pp.  331-3.32). 

A  good  woman,  the  hostess  of  the  inn,  proud  of  her  skill  in  etymology, 
once  assured  Wordsworth  the  poet  that  the  name  of  the  river  Greta  was  taken 
from  the  bridge  which  surmounted  it,  the  form  of  which,  as  he  could  see  for 
himself^  exactly  resembled  a^eat  A. 

In  provincial  German  we  find  the  name  Beaur^rd  transformed  into 
fitSren9«JrR(Boor's^arden);  Belle AUiamxntWuteTioo changed'into BuUerdant, 
"  Tliander  dance ;"  a  Westphalian  mine  called  Fdicitat  commonly  known  as 
Flitsentiud>t ;  Philomtla^uil,  a  grove  at  Brunswick,  changed  into  Vielmannt- 
but;  Cketal  Uanc,  an  inn  at  Strasshui^,  becomes  bianie  Sc/tKo&e;  Brunoi 
Wartt,  a  district  in  Halle,  becomes  braune  Sehwarte  (Andresen,  Deutiehe 
Velhttymelogie,  p.  45). 

The  gypsies,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  have  a 
nogh  and  ready  way  of  giving  a  Rommany  meaning  to  towns  they  visit,  some 
fiudful  resemblance  of  sound  suggesting  the  new  form.      Thus  Bedford 
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\tecomfa  Sed/oot  (Lahpeero)  ;  DonCMter,  Donteif-lowri  (Miieilo-ffav)  ;  Lyons, 
Lion-town  {Bombardo) ;  Augsburg,  Eyet'-toten  {Jakkjakro  foro),  Ac.  (Smart, 
Dialect  of  Eng.  Gyptim,  pp.  11  and  87). 

The  common  gypsy  name  Boswell,  as  if  "^Basf-«eU,"  they  translate  into 
CJitimomielOt  from  ehoom,  to  kiss,  and  mitto,  weU ;  while  Stanley  becomes 
Baryor,  as  if  "^  «(on«-folk."  A  more  curious  metnmorphosis  still  is  that  by  the 
Spaiiiah  gypsies  of  Pontius  Pilate  (Sp.  Poneio  Pilato)  into  Broao  Aljenicaio, 
i.e.  "  Bridge-fountain,"  Poneio  being  confused  with  Sp.  puente  (Lat.  pont),  a 
bridge,  and  PUato  with  Sp.  piioy  a  pillar,  especially  that  of  a  fountain 
(O.  Barrow,  Romano  Laeo-lil).  In  our  own  local  etymology  Lancaster  is 
said  to  hare  its  name  from  one  Lang  Kesler  or  long  Christopher,  who,  like  the 
saint  so  called,  used  to  carry  people  across  the  Lune  in  the  time  previous  to 
bridges  (Nole»  and  queriet,  '4th  S.  lii.  27). 

"  Either  be  Csesur  or  Niccold  "  is  a  papular  Italian  folksaying  (O.  Giusti, 
Pronerbi  Toecani),  i.e.  a  man  or  a  mouse.  Niccold  here  stands  for  no  histo- 
rical Nicholas  of  proverbial  insigiiificence,  but  is  a  personification  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people  of  It.  nieAUo,  notliing,  Lat.  nthilam,  often  in  the  middle 
ages  spelt  nichilum  ;  the  saying  is  therefore  only  a  modem  version  of  "  Aut 
Ceesar  aut  nihil."  A  similar  perversion  is  annigulalA,  Anglo-Irish  for  anni- 
hilate, "If  you  do  I'll  anniguUUe  you"  (W.  Carleton,  The  Battle  of  lie 
Facliofu).  A  somewhat  similar  perversion  is  that  by  which  "  Teste  Daoid  cum 
Sibylla,"  in  the  Diet  Ir<e,  has  been  transformed  into  "  David's  head,"  tetta 
Daoidy  by  the  Trasteverini,  who  use  it  as  a  by-word  for  something  enig- 
matical. 

Underneath  the  window  of  the  cell  of  Roland's  Tower  in  Paris  were 
engraven  the  words  Tu  Ora,  "  Pray  thou."  "  The  common  people,"  sava 
Victor  Hugo,  "  whose  plain  common  sense  never  looks  for  profound  meanings 
in  things,  gave  to  this  dark,  damp,  loathsome  hole  the  osme  of  Trou  aux 
BaU"  (The  HundAadi  0/ Notre-Dame,  bk.  v.  ch.  2). 

M.  Gaidoz  observed  that  in  the  German  invasion  of  1870  popular  etymo- 
logy ran  riot,  and  as  many  outrages  vfkie  committed  on  the  French  language 
as  on  the  people.  But  retaliation  was  sometimes  made  on  the  enemy.  M. 
de  Brauschitsch,  the  Prussian  prcfet  in  8eine-et-Oise,  was  known  by  the 
people  as  M.  Bronckite, — and  indeed  he  hod  them  by  the  throat.  In  Lorraine, 
the  peasants  called  the  soldiers  of  the  landwehr  " languet-verUi"  During 
the  siege  of  Paris  the  national  guard  always  spoke  of  the  caiemate  in  whicb 
they  hid  themselves  (on  te  eacAait)  from  the  projectiles  of  the  enemy  as  la 
eacAemale.  At  the  same  period  a  woman  was  found  searching  everywbere  to 
get  some  huile  d'Henri  V.  for  her  child  ;  the  desideratum  was  merely 
huile  de  ricin  ! 

"  Doonons  un  exemple  de  ce  procede  populaire  de  la  deformation  des  mots. 
C'est  ainsi  qu'en  fran^is  le  nom  de  eourte-pointe  d^igne  une  sorte  de  coarer- 
ture,  bien  qu'il  n'y  ait  Ilk,  comme  le  fait  remsrquer  M.  Littr^,  ni  eourte  ni 
pointe.  Le  mot  vient  dn  latin  adciia  ptmeta,  qui  signifie  "couverture  piquee," 
et  avait  donne  regulierement  en  ancien  fran^ais  couJte-pointe.  Coulte  ne  ee 
comprenant  plus  a  ete  di5forro^  en  eourte  qui  semblait  foamir  un  sens.     De 
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nieme  de  I'aUemand  Sauerkraut  "  herbe  sure  "  nous  avona  fait  rhoucrvOle,  qui 
n'est  pas  la  traduction  du  mot  allemand  et  qui  a  du  la  ero^e  quand  le  mets 
en  question  n'en  a  pas.     Voili  ce  qu'on  appelle  une  ^tfinologie  populatre. 

"  Les  mots  de  ce  genre  sont  en  linguistique  de  v6ritab]es  montti-ee ,-  car  lea 
Vm  qui  pr^ident  ik  la  generation  du  langage  voient  alora  leur  action  paralvsc>e 
p«r  one  influence  ^trangeie.  L'instinct  de  la  fausse  analugie,  on  pourrait 
preaqne  dire  du  calembour,  fait  &hec  aux  regies  de  la  phonetique,  et  le  mot 
en  question  acquiert  dea  lettrea  adventices  auxquellea  il  n'avait  paa  droit, 
comme  tea  monstres  de  rhistoire  oaturelle  acquierent  des  membrea  nouveaux. 
Ces  mots,  d^formea  par  I'^tymotogie  populaire,  ^happent  aux  lois  ordi- 
naire* du  lang^e  comme  lea  monstres  aux  loia  de  la  nature.  La  boaae  ne 
rentre  pas  dans  le  type  normal  de  Thomme,  et  pourtant  elle  existe  cbez  un 
cratain  nombre  d'hommes.  Eh  bien,  il  y  a  dans  touted  lea  languea  beaucoup 
de  mots  boseus  qui  virent,  se  nielent  aux  autrea  mots  du  dictionnaire,  et  qui 
cacbent  si  bien  leur  infirmity  qu'elle  echappe  h  tout  autre  personnes  qu'aux 
lingnistes"  (Beeue  Politique  et  Litteraire,  No.  35,  p.  830). 

To  be  distinguished  irom  true  folk-etymologies  are  those  inteotioDal  per- 
Terstons  of  words  which  for  the  main  purpose  of  raising  a  laugh,  or  supporting 
the  TTai-aemblance  of  tie  character,  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  illiterate  per- 
•onagea  in  works  of  fiction,  such  as  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Airs.  Partington,  Mrs. 
Broim.  To  this  class  belong  Mrs.  Quigley's  honey-teed  for  Aomieide,  canary 
far  fuamiary,  ealm  for  qualm,  ia  Shakespeare ;  Mrs.  Honeysuckle's  "clients 
that  sne  in  forma  paper  "  in  Webster's  Westward  No  ;  and  Lackland's  poe- 
cupatiotu,  Umipheri,  dirich^ories,  extrumpery,  and  nomine  in  Randolph's  Hey 
far   Hoi*my^    instead   of  ooeupationt,  pkUotipkert,  diredories,  e^mpore,   and 

To  the  same  cat^;ory  of  jocularity  prepense  belong  Costard's  "Thou  hast 
it  ad  dunghSL,  at  the  fingers'  ends"  {ad  unguent),  Loee't  Labour's  Lott,  v.  1, 
80  ;  "  a  itay-at-home-al-ut  tumour"  in  one  of  Lever's  novels,  as  if  a  slu^ish 
one,  toujour*  dtez  noui,  for  ttealomalous^  tallow-like ;  Coleridge's  favourite 
antbor  ^>^  JVo^  (Spinosa),  which  the  eaves-dropper  r^arded  as  a  personal 
allttsion  to  himself  {Biographia  Literaria,  ch.  x.)  ;  Sam  Weller's  "  have-liis- 
ca/caw"  for  ta&eae  eorput ;  "delicious  beam-ends"  in  Anthony  Trollope'a 
Dr.  Thome  (ch.  si.)  for  delirium  tremens,  of  which  a  slang  corruption  is 
triamgU*  ;  Sham  BUisai  for  Champs  Elysies  in  Russell's  Memoirs  of  Moore^ 
iii.  171  ;  Punch's  coaiy-hop-terror  for  cdeojAera,  which  is,  perhaps,  also  the 
ordinal  of  eraviy-whoj^ier^  a  black-beetle,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Adams  in  the 
PkiiaUff.  Soc.  Trans.  18fi9,  p.  d6.  Such  also  are  Deborah  Fundiah,  an  old 
corraption  of  De  Pro/undis;  Salomon  David,  a  cockney  form  of  solemn 
afidaeii ;  and  the  "Angry  cat"  which,  spoken  by  a  Jewish  costumier,  does 
duty  for  Henri  Quatre  (Punch,  vol.  Ixx.  p.  78).  And  so  in  many  modem 
wotks  of  humour.  "  Those  long  sliding  opra-glasses  that  they  call  tallow- 
taxp*  "  is  an  ingenious  make-up,  individual,  and  not  popular.  When  Mrs. 
Ramsbottom  iu  Paris  bought  "some  *t>DC  jars  to  keep  popery  in,"  she  gave 
br  the  momeot  a  familiar  and  homely  ring  to  those  strange  and  outlandish 
word*  Sivret  and  pot-pourri,  with  a  lofty  disregard  to  mere  propriety  of 
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meaning.  If  those  forms  were  generBtly  and  popularly  accepted  they  would 
be  folk-etymol<^eB.  As  it  is  they  are  a  mere  play  on  words.  In  the  following 
instances,  thrown  tt^tber  at  random,  but  all  fairly  authenticated,  we  may 
see  the  mischievous  genius  of  folk-etymology  more  imdoubtedly  at  work. 
"  The  poor  creature  was  that  big,  sir,  you  can't  think.  The  doctor  said  there 
was  a  porpoise  inside  her."  I  conjecture  it  was  nothing  worse  than  a  pcigpui. 
A  servant  man  has  been  heard  to  convert  an  Alpine-aoci  inta  a  Mpiny-ttict. 
A  cook  who  used  aniipaihiet  for  antipodes  also  spoke  of  "  the  olmoxiou*  gales" 
at  the  time  of  the  equinox.  Another  asked  leave  to  attend  "  the  aquarium 
service"  on  the  death  of  the  last  pope,  evidently  a  requiem.  A  Devonshire 
maid  informed  her  mistress  she  bad  "  divided  her  hair  into  three  traeet,"  for 
IretK*.  An  Irish  domestic  spoke  of  "  treinfJing  coals,"  i.e.  treadling  or  trund' 
ling,  round,  rolling  coals,  Cumberland  trunlini.  "  As  for  my  husband," 
remarked  a  pastrycook,  "  poor  man,  he  la  a  r^ular  »iphon."  Another  Irish 
woman  of  diminutive  stature  complacently  described  herself  to  a  lady  hiring 
her  services  as  "  small  but  wicked."  Wicked  here,  as  sometimes  in  provincial 
English,  is  manifestly  a  corruption  of  Yorkshire  wiek,  lively,  active,  nimble, 
properly  alive,  another  form  of  (juiek,  A.  Sax.  eieic,  as  in  "wKri  as  an  eel" 
{^WhiAg  Gloisarff),  the  word  being  confused  with  leieked,  old  Eng.  vieke, 
leiHe.  In  the  Cleveland  dialect  a  very  livelv  young  man  was  characterized 
as  "  T'  miekeat  young  chap  at  iwer  Ah  seen  "  (Atkinson),  and  in  a  Yorkshire 
ballad  occurs  the  line  : — 

"  I'll  swop  wi'  him  my  poor  deead  horse  for  his  vick." 
Balladt  and  Songs  of  the  Peatantrg  of  Eiyland,  p.  210  (ed.  R.  Bell), 

In  Scotland  needcestity  is  commonly  used  for  necessity  (e^.  Whitehead, 
/)a/i  Davie,  p.  100);  in  England  i/l-eorirenient  for  inamvenieni,  equal'tiomieal 
for  economical,  human  cry  for  hue  aid  cry,  natural  kAooI  for  national  school, 
hark  audience  for  accordion,  queen  wine  for  quinine  wine,  uproar  for  opera, 
erarat  for  carafe,  in  Ireland  cro/i.  Notes  enquiries  for  Niitei  and  Queries,  have 
all  been  heard.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  always  uses  lipsomania  for  dipso- 
mania, a  natural  confusion  with  the  word  ti/)sy,  and  less  pardonably  trans- 
forms acetic  into  Atiatie  acid.  "  Would  vou  like  it  square-edged  or  bible- 
edged  f"  asked  an  upholsterer  of  a  lady  ordering  a  sofa  {Notes  and  Queries, 
4th  S.  xii.  276),  meaning  no  doubt  beoiLedged.  "  This  here  is  the  stage  front 
oT  p-oceedings,"  said  a  Punch -and -Judy  showman  pointing  to  the  proteenium 
(Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor,  iii.  63).  Jeremy  Taylor's  old 
pulpit  in  Uppingham  Church  is  shown  by  the  sexton  as  "  Gen'ral  Taylor's 
pulpit,  or  GenTman  Taylor's,  I  don't  mind  which"  (Sat.  Reeiete,  vol.  SO,  p, 
422).  The  Wardenil  is  a  London  cabman's  attempt  to  give  a  native  appear- 
ance to  the  Vaudeoille  Theatre.  A  Hampshire  parish  clerk  when  a  certain 
passage  came  round  in  the  psalms  always  spoke  of  "  snow  and  vipers  "  fulfilling 
His  word.  Another  of  that  fraternity  would  strike  in  "  Thur  go  the  shiba, 
and  thur's  that  lieefy  thing,  whom  thou's  made  take  hee's  bastime  thurin" 
(Chambers'  Journal,  1874,  p.  484),  "  Aye,  sir,"  said  an  old  sexton,  "  folks 
like  putting  up  a  handsome  memorandum  of  those  that  are  gone."     "  The  old 
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geotleman  likes  telling  aniidolei  of  his  young  days."  "  We  set  up  a  soup- 
kitcben,  and  a  report  gets  about  that  it  is  Hortetralian  meat "  (Miss  Yunge, 
Womaidcind,  p.  294),  which  suspicion  of  hippophagy  is  quite  enough  to  con- 
demo  it-  "  Shall  I  let  out  the  white  uns  or  die  dark  «n»"  inquired  a  Hamp- 
ihire  man  of  his  master,  whose  fowl  he  kept,  ingeniously  discriminating 
between  the  Dorkingt  and  a  lighter-coloured  breed  that  happened  to  be  in  his 
cfaaigc.  The  same  man,  an  invaluable  factotum,  once  expressed  an  opinion 
thai  a  hemp  holder  would  do  for  the  pony,  meaning  thereby  a  baiter,  A 
TOUDg  farmer  of  East  Anglia  with  a  liking  for  fine  phrases  appropriated 
"otinm  cum  digniiate,"  and  assured  his  friends  that  he  enjoyed  his  "  oceans- 
eome-dig-my-taty,'  apparently  =  plenty  as  the  result  of  his  potatoe  digging. 
According  to  a  Stratford- on- A  von  MS.  quoted  in  the  last  edition  of  Nares, 
it  n-as  the  business  of  a  juror  at  an  inquest  to  inquire  whether  the  person 
fuand  dead  was  "  z/eUom  ofhiimelf'  i.e.  A/do  de  ge. 

In  a  wretched  farrago  of  a  book  entitled  The  Boticrucians,  by  H.  Jennings 
(p.  41),  the  author  evolves  the  word  scara-beet,  or  the  imperial  "  Bees"  of 
Chfirlemagne,  out  of  the  Latin  Karalieeus,  a  beetle.  It  occurs  also  in  MouSet's 
Hulory  of  Iruecti,  and  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  A  New  York  paper  once 
oied  Samaript  for  Satueril.  The  Americans  of  the  Southern  States,  having 
■Iready  'eoonery  as  a  descriptive  word  for  Whi^ery,  from  the  shifty  habits  of 
the  raaxm,  transformed  diieanery  into  thee-eoonery,  as  it  were  feminine  Whig- 
geiy.  The  lower  orders  in  Ireland  have  got  jaekeenery,  as  if  the  conduct  of 
a  jadteen  or  cad,  out  of  the  same  word.  "  The  physic  is  called  '  Head-t- 
flogne,  or  a  sure  cure  for  the  head-acke"  explains  a  showman  in  Mayhew's 
London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor,  vol.  iii.  p.  68,  referring  to  eau-de- 
Ceiegne.  An  old  woman  in  a  country  village  to  whom  it  was  recommended  for 
an  obstinate  toothache,  gratefully  remarked  that  the  power  of  that  0-do-go- 
•^■n^  was,  indeed,  wonderful  {Nomen  omen).  Another  belonging  to  Surrey 
obwrred,  "  Doctor  has  give  me  this  here  stuff,  and  my !  I  do  believe  it's 
*3rer  ItOiny"  {No/e»  and  Queries,  6th  S.  X.  222),  and  sal  volatile  it  waa. 

This  word- twisting,  or,  as  Ben  Jonson  calls  it,  "  wresting  words  from  their 
true  calling,"  is  especially  observable,  as  might  be  anticipated,  in  the  case  of 
learned  and  unusual  words,  such  as  the  names  of  diseases,  medicines,  or 

Thus  we  hear  of  complaints  as  extraordinary  as  "  the  '  hairy  sipples,'  'green 
Mhma,' and  'brown  creatures '  of  the  English  poor'"  (MontAly  Packet,  vol. 
niii.  p.  2S3),  which  seem  to  be  disguised  forms  of  er^tipelat,  tenetmut,  and 
^vncMit.  The  last  disease  also  takes  the  different  forms  of  brovmgetut,  brown- 
diitit,  and  browU'lypAui.  "  He's  down  with  a  bad  attackt  of  broten  criiia  on 
the  chest,"  said  a  Sussex  peasant  of  his  neighbour  (Parish,  Sutsex  Glossary, 
L*.  Dmm).  Information  of  the  lungs  is  not  uncommonly  met  with.  So,  in 
Gemian,  dipklheritie  has  been  turned  into  gifieristik,  as  if  from  gifi,  poison,  and 
gaglrittJte  fieber  isUt  garoige  fieber  (Andresen,  p.  4Z). 

"  It  often  happens  that  gardeners  become  acquainted  with  new  plants,  or 
Bew  species  of  old  plants,  that  are  brought  to  them  under  a  foreign  name ;  not 
nndentaiiding  this  name,  they  corrupt  it  into  some  word  which  sounds  like  it, 
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and  with  which  they  are  already  familiar.  To  this  source  of  corruption  we 
owe  such  words  as  dandelion  {dent  de  lion),  rosemary  (rot  marinut),  gUb/fioKer 
(girofie),  quarter  tetnon*  rote  {det  quatre  tainmt),  Jenualem  aHichake  (giratole)" 
tsLC.  (Farrar,  Origin  of  Lariguage,  p.  67)-  Southey  mentions  that  the  Bon 
Chritien  pear  is  called  by  English  gardeners  the  Butn-Grilton  {The  Doetor^ 
p.  349,  ed.  1848),  French  gardenere  having  already  manufactured  Bon 
Cii-elien  out  of  Gk.  Panchrittot,  universally  good. 

Other  gardener's  mistakes  are  China  oytta't  for  china  attert.  Bleary  eye  for 
Blairii  (rosa).  Bloody  Mare  for  Fr.  Ble  de  Mart.  An  Irish  dancing- roaster  pro- 
fessed to  teach  his  pupils  to  go  through  "petticoatees  and  coatylongt  {eotillone) 
with  the  Quality"  (P.  Kennedy,  Banki  o'  tie  Boro,  p.  136).  Another  Irish 
peasant  made  milty  manTiere  out  of  mitdemeanoure  (Carleton,  Trail*  and 
Storiet^  i.  309,  ed.  1843).  PoUy  Anna.nA  Emma  Jane  have  been  observed  as 
negro  corruptions  of  Pauline  and  Imogen.  "  We  have  beard  of  a  groom  who, 
having  the  charge  of  two  horses  called  Othello  and  Desdemona,  christened 
them  respectively  OW  FeBtne  and  Thurtday  Morning.  Lamprocles,  the  name 
of  a  horse  of  Lord  Eglintoun's,  was  converted  by  the  ring  into  '  Lamb  and 
Pickles.'  The  same  principle  may  be  seen  at  work  among  servants  ;  we  have 
heard  a  servant  systematically  use  the  word  cravat  for  carafe,  and  astonish  a 
gentleman  by  calmly  asking  him  at  luncheon,  "  If  she  should  fill  his  cravat 
with  water  ?  "  (Farrar,  Origin  of  Langaage,  p.  C7  )■ 

Peter  Gower^  the  Grecian  and  "  mighty  wiseacre,"  who,  according  to 
Leland's  Itinerary  (temp.  Hen.  VIII.  ed.  Hearne),  first  introduced  the 
mystery  of  masonry  into  England,  having  learned  it  of  the  "  Venetians  " 
(=  Phtenicians),  is  none  other,  as  Locke  first  pointed  out,  than  Pythagorae, 
Frenchified  into  Pythagore,  Petagore^  and  then  turned  into  a  naturaUzed 
Englishman.  Worthy  to  keep  bim  company  is  Paul  Podgam,  not  this  time 
a  Christianised  heathen,  but  a  personified  plant. 

"  An  old  man  in  East  Sussex  said  that  many  people  set  much  store  by  tlie 
doctors,  but  for  bis  part,  he  was  one  for  the  yarlra  fherbs^i  and  Paul  Podgam 
was  what  he  went  by.  It  was  not  for  some  time  that  it  was  discovered  that 
by  Paui  Podgam  he  meant  the  fern  po/gpodium"  (Parish,  Sumsx  Ghuary'). 
A  German  apothecary  has  been  asked  for  OU  Peter,  for  umgewandtem  Napo- 
leon, and  even  for  umgeteandle  dieke  Stiefel  (a  "quick-tbick-boot"  !),  when  the 
real  articles  wanted  were  oUum  petrce,  unguentam  Neapolitanum,  and  unguen- 
tum  digettivum  (Andresen,  Deuttcke  Volktelymoiogie,  p.  40).  In  the  Americo- 
Oerman  broken  English  of  the  Breitmann  Bailadt,  Cotmopolite  becomes 
^' motiopoltie,  or  von  whose  kopf  ^eadj  ish  bemottt  {_=  bearded]  mit  expe- 
rience "  (p.  1 7,  ed.  1871 ),  mottykead  being  a  German  college  phrase  fur  an 
old  student;  and  applaud  becomes  o&ploud  (up-loud),  "For  sefen-Iefen 
minudes  day  o(i;<2i>u(/A^  on  a  bust"(p.  \S6);appUmte,vp-lo«dation{f.\Z&'); 
while  Guerillas  appeals  as  GriUert. 

Amongst  other  ingenious  word-twists  which  may  be  heard  itr  Germany  are 
canaUlenoogeln  for  canarienviige/n,  Jronlempitze  for /ranlitpieee,  ttemliehtem  for 
rteariidicktem,  rundlheil  for  rondeSe,  erdtchocie  for  artitckacke,  erdapfel  for  kar- 
toffel,  the  last  being,  indeed,  a  partial  reversion  to  the  original  meaning,  as 
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karttffti  itself  Btands  for  tartufol.  It.  lartu/ola,  tarlu/o,  from  Lat.  terrte  tuber, 
earth  tuber.  Andresen,  in  his  VoUaetpnoloffie,  also  mentioDs  the  popular  cor- 
mptioiu  bAdapthek,  parteUen,  seeldnder,  biejitiick,  for  biUioihek,  partisans, 
tyUr»der  (=hBt),  heefHtak  (of  which  a  further  corraption  is  the  French 
waiter's  hifiek  du  pore).  So  the  unpopular  gendarme  was  cleverly  turned  into 
tdand-arm ;  the  French  pear-name  bettrre  blanc  ( =  Ger.  butter-bime)  was 
naturaliced  as  beedlang  (where  Low  Ger.  beer  =  Mid.  High  Ger.  bir,  a  pear) ; 
and  bieu  mourant,  a  faint  or  sickly  blue,  acquired  a  prettier  form  in  bliimerant, 
with  its  apparent  relationship  to  blume.  K^leroMel  (cellar  millepes)  is  more 
familiarly  known  as  ielleretel,  "cellar  ass;"  but  this  again  is  an  unconscious 
rerersion  to  the  right  meaning  astel,  a  wood-louse,  being  identical  with  Low 
Lat.  a*ellu»  cniteu*,  Greek  mo(  and  oVetm;.  In  prov.  German  pfei/heUer,  a 
butterfly,  is  a  corruption  aifeifalter,  and  maui-roie  of  malve,  the  mallow. 

The  good  folk  of  Bonn,  with  their  thoughts  mnning  on  apples,  sometimes 
degrade  aprikoteiL,  apricots,  into  mere  appeUcoten.  The  Westphaliang  have 
coined  a  word  gUuseug,  as  if  glass-ware,  out  of  kicuzeug,  signifying  properly  the 
presents  suppoeed  to  be  given  by  the  good  St.  Kloi,  or  Santa  Claus,  i.e.  St 
Nicobos  (see  Andresen,  Deuiitche  Volktett/moiogie,  p.  38). 

Sfany  of  the  corruptions  which  words  have  undergone  are  doubtless  due  to 
the  wear  and  tear  of 

"  Time,  whose  slippery  wheel  doth  play 
In  humane  causes  with  inconstant  sway. 
Who  exiles,  alters,  and  disguises  words." 

J.Sfflvetter,  Du  Bartai,  1621,  p.  173. 

"  Our  langoage  hath  no  law  but  vse :  and  still 
Runs  blinde,  vnbridled,  at  the  vulgais  will." 

Id.  p.  261. 
Or,  u  Tennyson  expresses  it : — 

"  A  word  that  comes  from  olden  days, 
And  passes  through  the  peoples ;  every  tongue 
Alters  it  passing,  till  it  spells  and  speaks 
Quite  other  than  at  first." 

A  word  having  been  once  thus  altered,  we  must  be  content  to  take  it  as  it 
is,  mod  pass  it  current  for  its  nominal  value.  For  example,  to  take  a  word 
commented  on  by  De  Quincey : — 

"  The  word  eountry-danee  was  originally  a  corruption,  but  having  once 
iriiea,  and  taken  root  in  the  language,  it  is  far  better  to  retain  it  in  its  collo- 
quial fium  :  better,  I  mean,  on  the  general  principle  concerned  in  such  cases. 
Fat  it  is,  in  fact,  by  such  corrujitions,  by  offsets  on  an  old  stock,  arising 
tbroo^  ignorance  or  mispronunciation  originally,  that  every  language  is  fre- 
qoendy  enriched ;  and  new  modifications  of  thought,  unfolding  themselves  in 
the  progreBB  of  society,  generate  for  themselves  concurrently  appropriate  ex- 
peasioaB.  Many  words  in  the  Latin  can  be  pointed  out  as  having  passed 
through  this  process.    It  must  not  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  the  validity  of 
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a  word  once  foirly  naturalized  by  use,  that  originally  it  crept  in  upon  an  abuse 
or  corruption.  Prescription  is  as  strong  a  ground  of  Intimation  in  a  caw  of 
this  nature  as  it  is  in  law.  And  the  old  axiom  is  applicable — Fieri  non 
debuit,  factum  valet.  Were  it  otherwise,  languages  would  be  robbed  of  much 
of  their  wealth.  And,  nniversally,  the  class  of  purists,  in  matters  of  lan- 
guage, are  liable  to  grievous  suspicion  as  almost  constantly  proceeding  on  half 
knowledge,' and  on  insufBcient  principles.     For  example,  if  I  have  read  one, 

I  hare  read  twenty  letters,  addressed  to  newspapers,  denouncing  the  name  of 
a  great  quarter  in  London,  Mary-U^bone,  as  ludicrously  ungrammatical.  The 
writers  had  learned  (or  were  learning}  French  ;  and  they  bad  thus  become 
aware  that  neither  the  article  nor  the  adjective  was  right  True — not  right 
for  the  current  age,  but  perfectly  right  for  the  ^e  in  which  the  name  arose ; 
but,  for  want  of  elder  French,  they  did  not  know  that  in  our  Chaucer's  time, 
both  were  right.  Le  was  then  the  article  feminine  as  well  as  masculine,  and 
bone  was  then  the  true  form  for  the  adjective  "  (  Works,  vol.  »v.  p.  201 ). 

Karl  Andreaen  observes  in  the  preface  to  his  DeiOtche  FoUtetymologie 
( 1 876),  that  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  his  own  volume,  notwithstanding  the  very 
curious  and  interesting  nature  of  the  subject,  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
professedly  devoted  to  popular  etymology,  and  he  expresses  his  surprise  that 
philologists  should  have  so  long  n^ected  it.  M.  Oaidoz  accounts  for  this  by 
remarking : — "  La  raison  de  la  negligence  on  pour  mieux  dire  da  d^ain  que 
les  linguistes  montrent  ik  I'egard  de  I'etymologie  populsire  est  que  celle-ci  ne 
se  ramene  ik  aucune  loi,  et  qu'ils  etudicnt  de  preference  les  pbenomenes  qui 
peuvent  se  ramener  k  des  lois.  Peut-€tre  ausu  voient-ils  d'un  oeil  de  de'fianc« 
et  de  mecontentement  des  faits  en  quelque  sorte  bore  serie  exercer  une  influence 
]ierturbatricesur]edeveloppementmathemathique  des  lois  gen^ralesdulangage. 

II  &ut  pourtnnt  tenir  compte  de  I'influence  exercee  sur  le  lingage  hnmain  par 
le  raisonnement  et  la  volontj  de  I'bomme.  II  est  aise  de  voir,  ne  fut-ce  que 
par  I'exemple  des  langues  vivantcs,  et  malgre  Taction  conservatrice  de  la  litt^- 
rature  et  de  la  grammaire,  combien  sont  puissantes  ces  tendances  qu'on  pent 
reunir  sous  le  nom  A'analogie,  par  exemple  dans  la  conjugaison  dont  I'analogie 
cherche  i,  detruire  les  irregularites  et  meme  la  variete"  {Bevue  Critique,  19 
Aout,  1876,  p.  118). 

The  same  judicious  writer  elsewhere  gives  the  following  summary  of  the 
whole  subject : — "  L'etyraologie  populaire  joue  un  certain  role  dans  le  develop- 
pement  des  langues,  et  elle  s'applique  d'abord  anx  mots  et  aux  noms  etrangers, 
puis  aux  mots  savants  et  aux  termes  techniques,  en  d'antres  termes,  &  tons  les 
mots  et  ik  tons  les  noms  auxquels  la  conscience  linguisttque  du  peupte  n'est 
pas  babituee.  Dans  les  mots  ordinaires  de  la  langue,  fusage  fait  qu'on  voit 
distinctement  en  eux,  non  ta  combinaison  de  sons  ou  de  lettres  qu'ils  ferment, 
mats  la  chose  m^me  qu'ils  representent.  Ce  sont  des  monnaies  que  le  peuple 
passe  comme  il  les  a  revues,  sans  s'occuper  d'en  regarder  I'effigie  ou  d'en  lire 
la  legende,  puisqu'il  salt  qu'elles  sont  bonnes.  Les  mots  de  la  langue  ordi- 
naire frappent  son  oreilie  des  son  enfance,  et  sa  curiosite  ne  s'y  arrete  pas, 
parce  que  ces  mots  sont  pour  lui  des  choses.  11  n'en  est  pas  de  mSme  dea 
mots  etrangers  ou  inusites  qu'il  entend  pour  la  premiere  fois.     Sa  curiosite 
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e«t  mise  en  jen,  et  comme  il  a  une  tendance  ^  croire  que  tout  mot  a  une  ug- 
nificatioii,  il  cherche  et  m  laisse  guider  par  une  ressemblance  de  son  arec  des 
mots  dejk  connns.  II  en  arriTe  de  la  sorte  k  defoTmer  les  mots  par  fausse 
analogie.  Cette  tendance  est  dans  la  nature  des  choses,  et  les  pnristes 
anraient  bien  tort  de  s'en  indignet"  {Rnue  Politique  a  Liairaire,  No.  3S, 
p.  831). 

"  How  many  words,'  says  an  old  writer,  "  are  buryed  in  the  grave  of  for- 
getfullnes?  growne  out  of  vse?  wrested  awrye  and  peruersly  corrupted  by 
diuert  defaultes  ?  we  wil  declare  at  large  in  our  booke  intituled,  Simphonia 
tonim  Bnlannieartttn"  (A.  Fleming,  Caiita  of  Eng.  Doggei,  1S76,  p,  40,  repr. 
1880).  Tbis  promise  I  think  was  never  redeemed.  A  part  of  bis  projected 
plan  I  have  here  eudearoured  to  carry  out,  by  forming  a  collection,  as  com- 
plete at  I  could  make  it,  of  words  which  have  been  corrupted  by  false  deri- 
Tstion,  or  have  in  some  way  been  altered  or  perverted  from  their  true  fonn  or 
meaning  by  false  ansIogT.  Such  words  may  be  conveniently  ranged  under 
one  or  other  of  the  fallowing  analytical  groups  (see  Farrar,  Origin  of  Lan- 
guage, p.  68)  :— 

1.  Words  corrupted  so  as  to  be  significant  and  in  some  sense  appropriate  ; 
sacfa  as  aeorn,  ambergreate,  aureele,  batdement,  belfry,  blindfold,  liuttrett,  carnival, 
tail  aradU,  catut-ttay,  chittji/aced,  axkatoo,  amnierpane,  court-card.,  cravjiik, 
datlap,  ezeise,  fairway,  fitahed,  furbelow,  geneoa,  hanger,  hattener,  hoUykoek, 
hutep,  meregrot,  runagate,  touchy,  traveller  f  joy,  Kormttood,  &c. 

2.  Words  corrupted  so  as  to  convey  a  meaning,  but  one  totally  inappro- 
priate, though  sounding  familiarly  to  the  ear ;  such  as  battle-door,  eatt-me~ 
down,  ckeete-bowi,  fairmaidt,  farthingale,  featherfew,  gingerly,  gooie-hom, 
kammer-dotk,  itici-a-done,  titmouse,  «heat-ear,  wise-acre,  &c. 

3.  Words  corrupted  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  total  misconception,  and  conse- 
qnently  to  false  explanations ;  such  as  attic,  bitter-end,  cannibal,  horn-mad, 
iamile-pie,  hui-ricane,  husband,  &c. 

A.  Words  which,  though  not  actually  corrupted  from  their  true  shape,  are 
suggestive  of  a  false  derivation,  and  have  been  generally  accepted  in  that  mis- 
taken sense  ;  such  as  camlet,  earp,  eelonel,  cozen,  erMed,fratery,  God,  hawker, 
keiukman,  hop-harlot,  huwif,  incentive,  muse,  recover,  tribulation,  world,  &c. 

In  tbis  latter  case  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  that  has  got  warped  ftma 
HMte  mistaken  relationship  or  incorrect  analogy  having  been  assumed.  Many 
instances  of  this  reflex  influence  of  the  form  on  the  meaning  will  be  found. 
PnDer,  for  iostance,  remarks  that  men  who  being  slow  and  slack  go  about 
bonness  with  no  agility  are  called  "  dull  Dromedaries  by  a  foul  mistake 
merely  because  of  the  affinity  of  that  name  to  our  Englifji  word  Dreaming 
^compare  old  Sax.  drom,  a  dream,  Icel.  draumr,  Dut.  droom"^  applied  to 
soch  who  go  slowly  and  sleepily  about  their  employment ;  whereas  indeed 
Dromedaries  are  creatures  of  a  constant  and  continuing  swiftness,  so  called 
from  the  Greek  word  ^pa/iof,  a  Race"  (  Worthies  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  3BG). 

In  popular  Italian  belief  the  plant  comino  or  cummin  is  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  keeping  animals  and  young  children  from  straying  from  home, 
ar  a  lover  near  his  mistress,  owing  to  an  imagined  connexion  of  its  name  with 
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Lat.cami'niu,  close  at  hand,  near  (DeGubematu,JI/jn!Jo^[^</iuPi(ini^,  p.  sx.}. 
The  people  of  the  Abruzai  in  a  similar  manner  fancying  same  relationship 
between  the  plant-name  menta  and  It.  rammentare,  to  remember,  torers  in 
that  r€^oa  are  accustomed  to  present  a  sprig  of  mint  to  each  other  as  a  me- 
mento, with  the  words : — 

"  Ecco  la  menta, 

Se  ai  ama  di  cuore,  non  rallenta." 

(Id.  p.  236.)  Compare  the  popular  misconceptions  with  regard  to  the  word 
aimant,  s.v.  Aymont,  p.  16. 

J  have  thought  it  well,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  to  notice  those  words 
which,  though  not  really  comiptiotis  at  all,  have  long  passed  for  such,  from 
men  through  an  excess  of  ingenuity  not  being  content  to  take  a  plain  word 
in  its  plain  meaning,  such  I  mean  as  heef-eoier,  fo£-glove,  John  Dory,  WeUA- 
rahttit. 

To  the  English  words  I  have  appended  a  collection  of  foreign  words  which 
have  undergone  similar  corruptions,  and  also  lists  of  words  which  have  been 
altered  through  agglutination  of  the  article,  or  through  being  mistaken  for 
plurals  when  really  singular,  or  ctee  ver»&. 

1  have  to  thank  Professor  Skeat  for  his  great  good-nature  in  looking  over 
many  of  my  earlier  sheets,  and  in  setting  me  right  in  several  instances  where 
I  had  gone  wrong.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  had  his  invaluable  Etymtioffical 
Didwnary  always  in  use,  so  far  as  it  was  issued  when  going  to  press ;  but 
from  letter  R  to  the  end  I  could  only  make  use  of  it  for  my  Additions  and 
Corrections.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Wedgwood  for  kindly  making  a  few 
Bu^estions  which  I  have  utilized. 
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Aabon.  a  popnli 
Oram  plant,  Ok.  aron.  List,  arvm,  a 
eomption  into  a  more  fiuniljar  word. 
{Prior,  Pop.  Namet  of  Brihak  PtanU.) 
It  was  Bometiines  called  Barh/i-Aron, 
t£  if  "Aaron's  board"  (Gerard,  Her- 
bd,  1597,  p.  683). 

Abbct.  The  Somerset  name  of  the 
wiiite  poplar  tree,  the  Dutch  aheel, 
rtenee  O.  Eng.  abele,  abcel,  of  which 
thi»  is  a  corruption.  The  origin  is  Low 
Latin  albelUa,  whitiab. 

He  tttemptB  to  destraj  ber  child  before 
kbthiridi  tbe  lotTM  of  dieabbtv-trte.—D. 
f'ilHi,  Old  Edinbunh,  Tol.  i.  p.  175. 

Aoouier  «ide  of  the  garden  wm  girt  witii 
'w  loftT  jagged  fl6«/r-tree».— ,1.  J.  C.  Hare, 
Hiwmlj  o/  a  tjuiil  Li/i,  toI.  ii.  p.  147, 

ABaoMiKATion,  an  old  mis-spelling 
rf  "abomination "  (Lat,  ahoTnittaiio, 
from  ohxiiinor,  ab  and  omen),  Bome- 
tlung  to  be  deprecated  as  evil-omened, 
M  if  it  were  derived  from  ab  and  htmto, 
tometliing  alien  from  tho  nature  of 

OUa,  or  intinmKn . 


for   the      while  Fuller  proBsnts  the  form  dbJiomi- 

The  Bev.  Jonathan  Boucher  actoally 
assomea  the  etymology  to  be  oi  and 
homo  and  defines  the  word  as  unmanly, 
unworthy  of  a  man  I— (Fitzedward 
Hall,  Modem  Ettgligh,  p.  159.) 

Abide.  Frequently  fonnd  in  old 
writers  with  the  meaning  to  expiate, 
atone,  or  pay  the  penalty  for,  some 
wrong-doing,  is  a  confounding  of  the 
old  Eng.  verb  aiiie,  obeys,  abegge,  A. 
Sax.  ainegwn,  to  buy,  redeem,  or  pay 
for,  with  abide,  A.  Sax.  abidan,  to  ex- 
pect or  wait  for. 

Let  no  man  abidt  thia  deed 
But  we  the  doen. 

Shaktnitari,  Juliat  Cicur,  iiL  1. 1.  94 
(Globe  ed.J. 
If  it  be  found  bo,  aome  will  dear  abidt  it. 


Ibid,  i 


1. 119. 


SfiiKMUr,  D.  Bartai,  p.  t73  (1631). 


Tkjg  ■■  aMMuuUt, — wbicfa  he  would  call 

lirw'i  Labour'i  LoU,  r.  1. 1.  IT 
(Globe  ed.). 
AfiMini'nable  is  found  in  the  Fromp- 
^'"iM  Paixulcrruiii  (c,  1440)  and  the 
iyilD^j  for  Lollard  l)ocirinee ;  abhorm- 
««^]>Mm  io  WycUffe's  New  Testament ; 


Ay  me  1  they  little  know 
How  desTlj  I  Mde  that  boaat  bo  vain. 

Miltim,  Par.  LnU,  Bk.  IV.  1.  86. 

Instanoee  of  dbie  are  the  following — 

For  if  tboa  do,  thou  Bh&ll  il  dere  ahii. 
Cliaucir,  Chananii  Ytnmnwi  TaU,  Prologue. 
Yet  Ihoo,  false  Squire,  Mb  fault  ihall  dears 

ahil. 
And  with  th;  puniibment  hia  penance  shall 
supply. 

Sptruer,  Fatrit  Qatau,  IV,  i.  53. 
Yf  1  lyue  a  yere  be  ahal  abut  it 
CoilDR,  Riynard  Ihl  Fox  (1481 },  p,  II 
(ed.  Arber). 
Yf  he  wenle  out  ....  to  siele  rojes  to  a 
preslee  bows  and  the  priest  dyde  hjm  hume 
(bolde  I  abyi  [hat.— Jiid.  p.  ao. 

In  both  these  instan  ces,and  elsewhere, 
the  editor  incorreotly  prints  aby  [d]  e. 
Spenser,  on  the  other  hand,  some- 
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timee  uses  abie  incorreotlj  instead  of 
.  abide,  to  endure  or  suffer,  e.  g.— 

Who  dne.  the  ntmoat  dolor  doth  otw. 
F.  OuMiK,  m.  ".38. 
But  patience  perforce,  he  must  alnt 
Wb«t  fortune  and  hia  f»le  od  him  will  ley. 

ifrnl.  111.  1.3. 
Ablb,  IB  old  Eng.  Iwiile,  Fr.  Aabi'bi 
Lat.  luAiUi,  "  haveablB,"  manageable, 
fit,  apt  (from  Aofoo,  to  have).  We  still 
Bay  n^nlUai«,  to  en-able,  not  ainHlaie, 
habit,  not  aii'<  {of.  also  hiMUtmevit, 
fittings,  clothea;  diakabiUe,  undress). 
The  word  seems  to  have  been  assimi- 
lated to — perhaps  oonfonnded  with — 
old  Eng.  ahal,  strength,  ability,  "(lin 
abal  and  crtift,"  Cwdmon,  82,  9,  which 
Etbnuller  connects  with  a  root  form, 
aban,  to  be  strong.  (Lex.  Anglo-Sax. 
8.  V.)  See  Diefenbaoh,  Ooih.  Sprache, 
1.2. 

AbU,  or  abuUe,  or  sbylle.  HahiUi,  idooeiu. 
PrompUrium  Paniulorum,  1440. 
Which  charge  listeth  not  long,  bat  ratil) 
the  Scholer  be  made  habit  to  go  to  the  Vni' 
verfitie. — R.  Atchan,  SchoUmaiUr,  p.  S4  (ed, 
Arber),  1570. 

Abkav-  or  Abrabah-colodbbd,  aa 
applied  to  the  hair  in  old  plays,  is  a 
oormption  of  otittim,  which  is  spelled 
oirom  in  Hall's  Satirct  (iii.  6,  "abron 
looks  ").  Shakespeare,  Cor.  ii,  8. 
(folio)  speaks  of  heads,  "some  brown, 
some  black, some  c^am"  (vide  Nares), 
The  expressions  Cain-eolowed  and 
JvAu-coloured  for  a  red-haired  person 
may  haTe  contributed  to  this  mode  of 
apelling.  In  old  Qerman  it  is  fonnd 
ae  abramaiA,  dbraamitch.  In  old  Eng- 
lish, where  the  word  ooctus  in  the 
forme  of  abron,  abvme,  abome,  it  de- 
notes a  colour  inclining  to  white,  e.  g. — 

He'«  while- bsir'd, 
Not  wsnton-while,  but  such  s  maul;  colour, 

Tub  NobU  Ain^m,  it.  1. 1.  lI3(QuaMo, 
]6M,ed.  Littledale.  See  bis  note,  p.  155.) 
It  is  another  form  of  tdhum,  white, 
I^t.  albarrwm. 

It.  alburno,  the  white  put  of  an^  timber, 
alio  the  whitish  colour  of  wometu  baire  which 
we  call  an  Alburne  or  Aburru  colour. — Fiirrio, 
litu  World  ef  W<!Tdt,  1611. 

Abraham's  Balm,  a  popular  name 
for  a  kind  of  willow,  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  ^brohama-Mom  (t'.e.  Ahra- 
hun'B  tree), aDutch  name  for  l^e  Vitem 


Jmus-Oafftw.—Britten  and  Holland. 
Eng.  PUmt-Namet,  p.  4  (E.  D.  Boo.). 

AcoBM,  has  generaUy  been  regarded 
as  another  form  of  "ooA-com,"  e.g., 
A.  Bax.  dc-orn,  dc-cc»m,  (Sneren,  aa  if 
from  af^  Ab,  an  oak ;  so  Oer.  evhel,  as 
if  from  ete^,  oak.  Old  Eng.  forms  are 
okecome,  accharne  (Ortus),  oomh-wo 
(Prompt,  Parr.),  dkehome  (Florio.  s. 
y.  Aoi&me).  Compare,  however,  loeL 
tjcarn,  Dan.  agem,  all  near  akin  to 
Gothic  ahran,  fruit,  originally  a  crop, 
field-produce,  fi^>m  Goth,  akn,  a  field, 
loel.  akr,  Gk.  agrd$,  Lat.  ager,  A.  Bks. 
CBcer,  Ger.  aeker,  our  "acre."  See 
Biefenboch,  Qoth.  Sprache,  i.  81.  Dean 
Wren  notes  of  the  oak, 

Besidea  the  gall,  which  is  his  proper  fruite, 
hee  ahootes  out  oofcerm,  i.  e.  ut  none  Tocamua 
teoma,  and  oakes  apples,  and  pol jpodye,  and 
moss,"— 5ir  Theu  BrowM,  Ifurb,  Tol.  i.  p. 
SOS  (ed.  Bohn). 


Act  OB  Pabt,  in  the  phrase,  "  I  will 

take  neither  od  nor  pari  in  the  matter," 
is  a  corrupted  form  of  the  old  Scottish 
law  term,  "To  be  art  and  poi-t  in  the 
oonanitting  of  a  crime,  i.e.,  when  the 
Boms  person  was  both  a  contriver  and 
acted  a  part  in  it." — Bailey.  L,  Lat. 
artem  et  partem  habuit  (Jamieeon). 
Bee  Davies,  Swpp.  Eng.  Ghuary,  e,  v. 


Acknawleeing  hii 
iiortoftheKing*B  fo._.. 
he  was    oondeniDil. — las.    UdviUt,    Diary, 


of  the  Kuiira  father'a  murdour  wherfor 

was    condemnit.-    '-     "'-*"-      "' 

1581,  p.  U7  (Wodro 

AcwEBH,  Uie  Anglo-Saxon  name  for 
the  squirrel,  which  Bosworth  and 
EtmiiUer  rank  nnder  the  heading  of 
derivatiTee  fttim  ae,  in  company  vrith 
Sc-hedm  and  others,  as  if  it  was  the 
animal  that  lives  in  the  oa}e»  (Oer. 
eicAom),isreally^Icelandioftomi,aDd 
that,  according  to  Cleaeby,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Latin  and  Greek  schh-u*, 
"  Uie  shadow-tail,"  the  diminutive  of 
which,  tdvimbtt,  yields  onr  gqairrel. 
CLO.Eng.ocquertie,  LamhethSomiUe*, 
p.  181. 

Addeb.  a.  Baz.  &ttor,  so  n)elt  aa  if 
denoting  the  poisonons  snake,  from 
Sfior,  atior  or  ator,  poison,  Prov.  Eng. 
atier,  Dan.  (Eddcr,  Icel.  eiir  (like  lool. 
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ttadr,  Irish  nalha^,  originall;  peili&ps 
■  water  snake,  Lat.  luitrUs,  "the 
■wimnier,"  »  serpent.  — (W.  Stokes, 
Inth  QloMtt,  p.  46 ;  Diefenbach,  Qolh. 
Sprnehe,  iL  9S.)  Compare  addircop 
(FalsgnkTe)  =  ottertMp,  a  spider ;  also 
•otteT-jaek,  a  (Tenomoufi)  toad  (Snf- 
folk),  and  Ger.  naUer,  an  adder.  In  S. 
\UXL  xniL  S8,  where  Wycliffe  (1889) 
has  "  3ee  sarpentiH,  frajtis  of  eadria," 
the  A.  Sax.  version  (995)  has  "  ge 
laMran  and  neaddrena  OTnn."  The 
pcuonoiu  natore  of  the  adder  is  &e- 
qutntlj  dwelt  on  in  old  Eng.  writers. 

W*lKailM)ie  ludnhie  baoeS  loa^  lined, 
Ukd  *e  longe  leien  in  linne.  Hie  haaeS 
■advl  aiur  on  hire  [t^.  We  are  u  the  adder, 
■he  kaUi  tired  looz,  and  we  Ibv  Idde  in  ain. 
Six  Inth  iiiDch  Tenora  in  her].— (JU  Eng. 
Nwto,  Xll.  Cent.  Snd  Ser.  p.  199  (ed. 
Mama). 

^Utidri  of  oHriOndeblQeleoaeKuDdlei 
[The  adder  of  poiaaoaoa  eatj  bath  »ven  oS'- 
■pnngt].— ^Boni  RiBit  (Ittd),  p.  800. 

N  allrj  uilctr)  [aleaS]  alle  (*o  Qurule  [The 
poHOMsi  adder  (alijeUi}*!!  tbeennoiu]. — 

E>inDe  )«  naiirt  u  of  hia  hid  naked, 
aad  lint  of  hia  bnat  alMr. 

BatitTy  (ab.  ISM)  1. 144,  QU 
tjf-  liiicttlang,  p.  S. 
la  iwcta  wordia  ^  mdder  was  clowt. 

n*  JJaieM  itosJc,  p.  303,  1.  tOT 
(E.E.T.8.). 
EUfT,  or   neddjr,   wyiTne.      Serpena. — 
PrmftrriMw,  Pcfrtmldnn  (1440). 

Tt^itell  sajrs  of  the  adder : 

Alihoa^  I  am  not  ignoreni  that  there  be 
vfaieh  write  it  Kadtrt,  of  Natrii,  whicb  ag- 
aiiMk  a  Wtfemuke,  ;et  I  ouinot  coaaent 
rata  then  K>  readilj',  ai  to  depart  from  the 
ton  *nlgmr  refjeaned  word  of  a  whole 
Nmidb,  becaiiae  of  aome  likeljhoode  in  the 
ilrTBitNMi  bxaa  the  I^liue. — HUtaru  of 
itrynti,  p.  50  (1606). 

AiMcnr.  So  Spelt  as  if  the  primitive 
wwmiiig  ware  to  make  jvM  or  even, 
loMt(orighte,andMFr. oi^tMfor,  "to 
pliMiMily,  set  aptly,  conoh  evenly, 
^PT^  handsomely,  Cotgrave;  0.  'St. 
n^tmtltr,  U>  add,  set  or  put  unto.  It. 
'Sjiutlare,  "  to  make  tutt,  even,  or 
McU"  (Florio),  Prov,  ajoiiar.  Diez 
U  rf  <^inion  that  these  words  are  de- 
rirativas  not  d  jyti,  giutio,  bat  of  O. 
fr.  jotU,  j*aU,  Prov.  >o«fa.  It.  giv^a, 
LaL/ittto,  near,  as  if  a^jiaiare,  to  set 
BMT  tt^ther.  Henee  also  Sp.  juttar, 
0.  Pr.  jctier,  jvalfr,  Eng.  "to  jonst" 
•oi  "joaUft." 


Admiral,  an  assimilation  of  the  older 
form  amaral,  amytayl,  8p.  .aitmramie, 
Portg.  ainiraiK,  It.  annmraglio,  to 
"admire,"  "admirable,"  as  we  see  in 
the  Low  Latin  forms,  admiroMa,  admi- 
Toliiis,  admiratdut,  admirant,  oiinuran- 
iit«(Spelmftn,OfoMan"iim,B.v.);  admi- 
rabUee  and  admiraUi  in  Matthew  Paris, 
O.  Fr.  admdrault  (Selden,  TUlet  of 
Honour,  p.  103.). 

Amircu  is  &om  the  Arabic  amir,  a 

Coa  or  lord  (compare  Heb.  amir, 
t,  to^  Bomniit).  "Amerel  of  the 
see,  AmireUoB." — Prompt.  Pan.  O. 
Fr.  halmvraeh,  an  admiral  (Cotgrave), 
seems  to  nave  been  assimilated  to  Qk. 
haimyros,  the  briny  sea. 

Engelmann  supposes  that  amiral  is 
shortened  from  Arab,  aviir-al-bahr, 
commander  of  the  sea,  but  the  oldest 
meaning  of  the  word  in  French,  as  M. 
Devio  ^serves,  is  a  general  or  com- 
mander of  troops. 

Sir  Lancelot  .  .  .  alew  and  detrenched 
many  of  the  Romane,  and  atew  man;  knighla 
and  adniralli  [=  emin  or  Saracen  chiefa, 
WrifhtJ.— MflJorj,  Hiilorit  of  King  Arthur, 
16Si,  ch.  xciv. 

Admiral  occurs  in  Layamon's  Brut., 
A.D.  1206. 

It  may  be  not«d  that  the  handsome 
bntterfly  called  the  admiral  is  also 
known  as  the  admiraile,  whioh  was 
probably  its  original  name. 

Mnch  diflerence  there  ia  about  the  original 
of  this  word,  whilst  most  probable  their 
opinion  who  nuke  it  of  Kaslern  eitractioD, 
boiTOwed  bv  the  Cliristians  from  the 
Saracena.  Theae  derire  it  from  <4mir,  in 
Arabick  a  Prince,  and  'aiui;,  belonging  to 
the  Sn,  in  the  Greek  language:  such  mii- 
ture  being  precedented  in  other  words. 
Beaidea,  seeing  the  Sultan's  dominions,  in 
the  time  of  the  Holj  War,  extended  from 
Sinua  Arabicua  to  the  North  Eastern  part  of 
the  MidUnd-Sea,  where  ■  barboroua  kind  of 
Greek  was  apoken  bj  manj,  ArRirall  (thua 
compounded)  was  significanily  compreben- 
aive  of  his  inrisdiction.  Admiralt  it  but  a 
depravingof ^miraffinTulgarmouths.  Kow- 
eter,  it  will  nerer  be  beaten  out  of  the  heads 
of  common  sort,  that,  seeing  (he  Sea  is  scene 
o(  ^oaden,  lomithittg  qf' voaii  ■•     •   ■ 


A  (hat  it  hatli 


a  glimpa,  oast,  or  eje  ofadmimtinn  ibereiD.— 
r.  Falltr,  Worthin  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  IB 
<ed.  1811). 

Advance,      1    so  spelt  as  if  com- 

ADYAHTAaB,  J    pounded     (like    ad- 

vetttwre,  adwerte,  etc.)  with  the  Latin 


zecbvGoOgIC 
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prepositioD  ad,  to,  are  derivfttiTes  of 
Fr.  avancer,  avaniage  (It.  avattxare, 
vnnla^mo),  which  are  from  Mianl,  for- 
ward, Lat.  ab-anie. 

Other  mistaken  aasiimlationB  of  the 
first  Bjllable  of  a  word  to  prepositions 

EtUarge  for  O.  Eng.  alarge  (WyotifTe), 
Fr.  etlwyir,  Lat.  ex-larmor. 

Engrieve  (Chancer,  Spenfler)  fot  ag- 
grieve.   Entice,  Pr,  aHiter. 

Impair  for  appair.  Imposfhume  for 
tqiottime. 

incotec,  from  It.  awiao  (advice). 
Eiuample  for  escample. 

Encumbirr  for  O.  Eng.  aoombre,  ae- 
tombre  (3Wnfey  Mytli^et). 

Enervach  for  aceroatft,  Fr,  aecroeh^. 

Embasgy,  an  amhattage,  IiOW  L.  am- 
haieia,  Lat.  ambactiu. 

Adtowtbi,  I    an  old  word  for  ndol- 

Atowtbt,  \  tery.  0.  Pr,  avoutrie, 
aa  if  a  breath  of  one's  marriage  cow 
(Ft,  fcu«),  is  a  derivatSve  from  Lat. 
oAi  Wcrium  through  the  Provencal  foTins 
axulteri,  aHlteri,  avvUeri,  joet  Ba  IJat. 
oIodiiM  yields  Prov.  glassi,  glia,  glam, 
Fr.  and  Eng.  pto've ;  and  Lat.  vidua 
yields  Prov,  vevza,  vevva  (Diez). 

Duke  Homfrej  aje  refined, 
CtUiiiB  this  malcb  adwulru,  u  it  ith. 
Mirror  Jot  MagiilTatti  [Nar(«]. 
The  phuueei  brogght  a  wonuo  taken  in 

Caxten,  Rtymrd  the  Foi,  1481,  p.  n 
(ed.  Arber). 

Euen  nicb  vnkindiiesseuiKuintheleim 
...  in  committing  ndumiltrit  uid  bonlom. — 
R.  Ateliain,  The  SchooinmiUr,  ISTO,  p.  56  (ed. 
Arber). 

Avouire  (t.  e,  a-otiire^a{d)vifer)  oc- 
curs in  the  Norman  French  Vie  de 
Seint  Attban,  1.  62  (od.  Atkinson). 

^oLoouEs.  Spenser'sspeUingofecIo- 
gvet  from  a  miataken  theory  that — 

They  irere  fiiM  of  (he  Greekes,  the  in- 
rentaars  of  them,  called  £gliigai,  m  it  were 
mlyin  or  ulynium  yiyn,  tbal  la,  Gauhtardt 
taltt. — GtMtai  ArgumtKt  Eo  tht  ShtphtanU 
CaUnder. 

"Eclogue"  of  course  is  the  Ok. 
ekl^f,  a  choice  poem,  a  selection.  So 
E.  K.  his  commentator  thinks  it  neces- 
saiy  to  note  that  Idyllia  is  the  proper 
name  for  Theocritus's  pafitorala  "  and 
not,  as  I  have  heard  some  fondly  Kuesse 
.  ..£<E(iiIia,ortheaotebeard6inuiem" 
( Spenser,  p.  472,  Globe  ed.}. 


AEBY 


an  Anglo-Saxon  word 
Alhissb,  (  for  a  diaritable  deed, 
OUT  "alms,"  BO  spelt  as  if  derived 
from  (bI,  £re,  and  mmgte,  an  oblation, 
the  maaa,  "  a  burnt  offering  "  (so  Bos- 
worth  and  H.  Leo),  is  really  a  corrupt 
form  of  L.  Lat.  clinumna,  Qk.  Ekg- 
inosune,  an  act  of  pity  or  mercy,  whence 
It.  linimina,  Sp.  Ufiwma,  Fr.  aumone 
(nimottte).  This  word  has  been  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate  in  the  treatment  it 
has  received  at  the  hands  of  popular 
etymologists.  Thus  Brother  Geofirey 
the  Orammarian,  c.  1440,  when  regis- 
tering the  word  "  olfneMe,  or  aJDio«,  Eli- 
moaina,roga"  [?apjTe,abnint-offer- 
in^ ,  Toucheafea  the  information  that 
"  Elimomna  is  derived  from  el,  which 
is  Ood,  and  nvn/g  which  is  water,  as  if 
tcaJer  of  God ;  because  just  as  water 
eitingiUBhes  fire,  so  alms,  elimoaina, 
Bxtingoishes  sin."  Florio  similarly 
defines  It.  Elirndtina,  "  a  word  com- 
posed of  E'U,  that  is  to  say  God,  and 
iioii,  that  is  to  say  water,  that  is  to 
say  Alms  or  water  of  God  to  wash 
sinncB  away."  "  Elimotiniere,  an  Al- 
moner, a  giuer  of  almea  or  Oods  water." 
(Id.) 

In  Mid.  High.  German  the  word 
(Ger.  almoeen)  takes  the  form  of  almv- 
oten,  as  if  containing  al  and  muoa 
(pap,  food),  and  Bometimes  of  omttiosen, 
as  u  from  arm,  poor-food. 

Aeboutb,  a  corrupt  spelling  of  aero- 
lUh,  air-stone,  from  Ihe  Greek  lilhoa,  a 
stone,  just  as  chryeoUte  is  for  cArygoUtk, 
"  gold-stone,"  from  a  desire  probably 
to  assimilate  these  words  to  others 
terminating  in  ite,  such  aa  anihraoiif, 
malaekite,  Ac.  So  eopraUte  for  eo- 
proUth, 

Akbt,  >  inoldEng.alBOBpelt"a4re, 
AiEBT,  (  airy,  a  Nest  of  Hawks 
or  other  birds  of  prey "  (Bailey), 
Low  Lat.  a«¥a,  a  nest  (Spelman,  Qloa- 
lartunt),  as  if  so  called  from  the  atry 
or  aerial  height  at  which  the  eagle 
builds  (Lat.  aireue,  1  airy,  2  elevated), 
is  derived  from  Fr,  anre,  an  eagle's  nest, 
oirn-tomakeanest  orai'ry  (Cotgrave). 
See  AiB. 

An  eagle  o'er  his  aiery  tow'ra 
To  sou*e  iniiDjiince  that   comee   Dear   his 


haktiptan,  King  John, 
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Appobd,  bo  spelt  as  if  ooimected  with 
Pt.  nfoTfr,  affmrer,  is  a  corruptioa  of 
old  Eng.  i/oHSien  of  the  Eome  meaniiig, 
cf.  gfjoriian,  to  farther  or  help 
(Horris),  avorihi  in  Bp.  Pecock. 

Da  ^tne  cbneaae  of  )ion  )>et  )n  nuht 
i^in. — Old  Eur.  HomiUa,  IM  ter.  a.  37 
(E.E.T.a.). 

See  Oliphant,  Old  and  Mtd.  EngUsh, 
p.  179. 

AoBAST,  BO  spelt  firom  a  mistBlieii 
KikU>K7  with  gkaatly,  "  ghost-like,"  is 
■D  incorrect  form  of  old  Bug.  agatf,  a 
putidpiol  form  from  A.  Sax.  egetian, 
lo  leirify,  Goth,  vegaii^an,  from  A. 
Su.  igeta,  rge,   "  awe,"  fear,  Goth. 

^  deouel  kIuI    et  a?e((rn  ham. 

.Iiifm  Hir5  (1985),  p.  ««. 

WdUoF  vu  niedj  sod  grMl;e  aiB  agaM. 

iinry  lJk(  ttautrti,  Watlaa,  Bk.  i.  1.  C30 

(lb.  1461). 

Of  rarrj  none  so  wu  the  wretch  anil. 

SirTW.  K'ul,&ihra,i.l.3»(ab.l540). 

Tbere  nil  uie  Angell  bliwe  a  blast 

Qolulk  aall  nuk  aO  Oie  warld  agoit. 

Sir  D.  Umdtty,  Tkt  M«naTtht,  Bk.  It.  I. 

5586  (ISW). 
Another  oompt  Hpelling  U  ag/ucd, 
w  if  to  imply  standiiig  at  gaxe,  with 
>re>  fixed  and  paraljKed  wiUi  fear. 


See howerer Prof.  Bkti,t,Elym.I}iet, 

kaxiJL.  Thifi  word  in  all  probability 
hat  nothing  to  do,  as  its  proaent  fona 
vonld  EnggFst,  with  the  nai'b  of  the 
bigets  (A.  Sax.  angniigl  (?),  paic-Dail). 
It  was  formerly  spelt  agnel,  agnayle, 
itufaiijie,  and  denotod  a  com  on  the 
1^  or  genendly  any  bard  swelling, 
II  it  donbtlees  the  same  word  as  Fr. 
iB^'ivHlEes,  botchis,  (pockie)  bomps, 
'1  MKs  (Cotgrave),  It.  anguinagUa,  a 
llaiu  on  the  groin,  "  also  a  disease  in 
thg  iuaide  ofa  horse's  binder  legs," 
iFkRc).    AnguinagUa,  as  Diois  shows, 


is  for  mgvinalia,  a  disease  or  affliction 
of  inguine,  Lat.  inguen,  the  groin  or 
flank  (Sp.  engU,  Fr.  aine). 

Palsgrave  (1530)  has  "  agnayle  upon 
one's  too,"  and  Tomer,  Herbal,  speaks 
of  "  angnayllet  and  such  hard  swel- 
linges,"  Florio  of  "  agttfU,  wartlea, 
almonds,  or  kernels  growing  behind 
the  eares  and  in  the  necke  "  (s.  v. 
Pdw). 

Tke  inner  fleah  or  pulp  [of  a  Goucd]  ia 
pawing  good  for  lo  be  applied  to  (he  agttU 
or  eorni  of  the  feel. — HollaHd,  Piiny'i  A'al, 
Hill.  ii.36(i63i). 

FraiitlU,  An  Aentlt,  pin,  or  wimell  in 
lilt  thr  [?  tor], — dolgravt  (ed.  1660). 

Agaain,  A  corn  or  agntU  in  the  feet  or 
toen.— Id. 

Ghiandolt,  AgTitlt,  wartlea,  or  kernels  in 
the  throat. — Flarif. 

Air,  word  for  a  person's  mien, 
manner,  or  deportment  (Fr.  otr,  It. 
ai-f'a),  as  if  the  subtle  atmosphere,  or 
avra,  which  envelopes  one  and  ema- 
nates from  bis  idiosyncrasy,  is  a  con- 
fusion of  "  air  "  =  Lat.  aer,  with  quite 
a  distinct  word.  Old  Fr.  aire,  family, 
breeding,  natural  disposition.  Tlus 
aire,  derived  from  Lat.  area,  seems  to 
have  gone  tbroogh  the  transitions  of 
meaning :  (1)  a  space  of  ground  for 
building,  (3)  a  dwelling  or  nest  (whence 
onr  oiry,  or  ewy,  an  eagle's  nest),  (8) 
race,  funily,  disposition,  quality.  So 
old  Eng.  debonaire,  good-natured,  Fr, 
d&xmtuiire,  was  originally  appUed  to 
"  nn  faucon  de  bonne  air,"  of  a  good 
nest,  i.e.  breed  or  strain — well  bred 
and  consequent^  well  conditioned. 

See  Liliri,  Histoire  de  la  Langue 
Fran^ee,  torn.  i.  p.  61. 

Prof.  Skeat  thinks  that  L.  Lat.  atea, 
an  eyrie,  is  iteelf  only  a  corrupted  form 
of  loel.  ara-hreXr,  "  eagte's-nest " 
[Etym.  Diet,  p.  10}. 

AiRBBLL,  a  name  for  the  Compamila 
rotundifolia,  is  corrupted  from  tho 
commoner  name  Mairbell.  The  old 
forms  of  this  word  are  Haire  hell  and 
Hare'i  beU  (Britten  aod  Holland,  Eng. 
Planf-Naviet,  p.  84). 

Akebobnb,  an  old  mis-spelling  of 
acorn  (Urry,  Chaueer,  p.  8M),  Other 
old  forms  of  the  wora  are  akemel, 
akerott,  aJcker,  akkem,  akran,  and 
aJcyr  (Britt^  and  Holland,  Eng.  Plant- 
Nanifa,  p.  9).    See  Acobh, 


CoQgIc 
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Akeksfibb,   '1  provindal      words, 

AoRKSPiBB,     >  meaning  to  Bproat  or 

AoEEBSFBiT,  J  gemunste,    oormpt 

foraiB  of  aerotpwe  (from  Oreek  ahit 

utd  apib'a)  to  shoot  at  the  extremity, 

Hiej  let  their  malt  alunpin. — Ri^^ioni 
Mn/»atum,  p.  (93  (Wright). 

A  more  corrupt  form  heekUtpire  is 
found  in  some  conntiM. 

Alaooupaitb,  an  old  name  for  the 
plant  Inula  Heleiuum  (Bnlleiti,  Book 
qf  Simples),  oe  if  from  a  French  a  la 
eompagne,  is  a  cormption  of  the  old 
Ijatm  name  etmla  campana,  through 
the  forms  elecampane  and  aUicampane, 
used  in  Cheshire.  (Sea  Britten  and 
Holland,  Eng.  PUmt-Namei,  p.  11.) 

A1.BATB0BB,  as  if  oonneoted  with  Lat, 
aibui,  white,  is  cormpted  trora  the  older 
form  aUsatrax  {e.g.  in  The  Mirror  /or 
Magirtraleg),  which  is  the  name  of  the 
bird  in  Portngnese  and  Bpaniah. 

"  Aleaira*,  a  kind  of  fowie  like  a 
seamew  "  (Minshew),  old  Fr.  aigatrog. 
M.  Derio  has  shown  that  aleatrax  is  the 
same  word  as  Fortg.  alcairia.  Span .  aiea- 
dut,  Aiub.  al-qadeM,  a  vessel  for  draw- 
ing water,  having  originally  been  given 
as  a  name  to  the  pelican,  which  was 
believed  to  fill  its  huge  bill  with  water 
and  convey  it  to  its  young  ones  in  the 
desert  (Chardin).  For  thiH  reason  the 
pelican  is  called  by  the  Arabs  laqqa, 
"the  water-(»rrier." 

Alfih.      1  The  old  English  name 

AwFTK.    t  for  the  piece  in  the  game 


E  (compare  the  borrowed 
words  Icti.  fill,  Swed.iDaa.  fil,  an  ele- 
phant). In  BuBsian  it  is  called  stome, 
an  elephant  (vid.  D.  Forbes,  Uialory 
of  Chess,  pp.  40.  310), 

Aujfijn   of  lie    chekar,   A^ntu.-^—Fronqtto- 

Aljvn,  a  miiD  of  the  chesae  bonle,  acf/in. 

Al-JU  was  assimilated  in  English  to 
alfin,  an  oaf  or  lubber,  just  aa  fil  be- 
came in  O.  French  fol,  a  foot.  An 
Italian  cormption  is  da  j^no, "  adolphin, 
also  a  Bishop  at  GhoHse," — Florioi  Old 
French  dampkin,  as  well  aa  aaphin, 
avjin  i  compare  Span,  and  Fortg.  alfil ; 
It.  alfino,  alfido;  Low  Lat.  aJJUvt,  ai- 
phinm  (Devic). 


All  ufOBT,  dejeotsd,  for  d  la  morf. 

Shall  be  thus  all  amorl  hve  nuJcontentl 
— Gmu,  HUtory  tf  Friar  Batm,  ItM. 

What,  alt  a  morti  How  dotb  107  dain^ 
Nell  1—PttU,  Ednnj  /.  (1593),  p.  39t,  ed. 
Dtco. 

What  eU  a  vurir  No  morj  ooonte- 
naoce  ? — ClitnU,  Knd  Hartt  Drtamt. 

Allait,  a  name  in  Cornwall  for 
October  Slst,  is  a  onriotiBoondenBati<ni 
of  AlViaUtnceen,  i.  a.  The  Eve  of  All- 
AoZIows  or  All  Saints  Day, 

At  3t.  Ire*,  "Allan  Daf,"  ai'H  M  teimed, 
i>  one  of  the  chief  daji  id  all  the  jtmz  to 
haudreda  of  children,  who  would  deem  it  a 
great  miifortune  were  they  to  go  to  bed  on 
Allan  Night  without  their  Allan  appU  to  hide 
henealh  ueir  pillows.  A  lar^  quantity  of 
applea  are  disposed  of  in  thu  maniier,  tlie 
•ale  of  which  ii  termed  Allan  Marlai. — R. 
Hunt  Pup.  Rmaaacu  (f  Wm  of  England, 
tnd  Ser.  p.  177. 

Au.  AKD  SOME,  a  very 

and  alL    It  is 
tame,  aU  i-«cnne,^all   together;    w- 
same,  A.  Sax,  mt-tamne,  together,  from 
sam,  satn«n,  together  (see  N^^es  omL 
Qveries,  6'^  8.  II.  404). 
The  lady  lawgbed  and  made  good  game 
Whao  the;  came  owte  aU  in-iame. 

The  Wright;  Cfcon*  Wift  (ah.  146S) 
1.  60t(E.  E.  T.S.), 

iHe]  bade  sssemble  in  hii  halle, 
D  Pantheon  alls  ih-uhh. 

£liic.wmi  ^'  Rami,  \.79t  (E.  E.  T.  S.). 
Uppon  holy  >ore«diy  )«r  on  his  nome 
Heo  weren  i-gedered  alle  i-ioi™, 

CaiUt  of  Iaxu,  i.  1418  (ab.  tSSO). 
Sir,  we  bene  hearc  ali  and  tomt, 
Aa  boolde  men,  readje  bonne. 

CAed^r  Muiierwj,  ii.  8T  (Shalra.  80c). 

His  wife  tolde  bim,  all  ami  aami. 

How  Dane  Hew  in  (he  morning  woold  came. 

A  Mtry  Jot  nf  Daw  Htm,  1.  41  (Early 

Pop,  Poetry,  iii,  136), 

Now  stop  jour  noaei,  readera,  all  and  tone. 

Dryden,  Abulom  and  Achilir^irlf  ii.  457, 
Two  bonrs  aller  midnight  all  and  mae. 
Unto  the  hall  to  wait  his  word  ahould  cone. 
W.  Merrit,  Farthli,  ParadiM,  ii.  478. 

ALL4WATS,  the  Lincolnshire  word  for 
tiie  drug  aloes  (Peacock),  assimilated 
apparently  to  earrataays. 

Allrluu,  a  popnlar  name  for  the 
wood-Horrel  (Buley),  sometiotes  also 
called  It^Waand  lumila,  is  held  by  Coles, 
AAim  in  Eden,  1667,  and  Withering,  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  name 
Juliola;  see,  however,  Jdukkni  infra. 
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n<mo  (1611)  has  "  iMagtaia,  an 
haarbe  very  ehupe  in  taste. 

A1.IXT,  the  Limoohiahire  word  for  the 
aitU  of  ft  choroh,  of  which  probably  it 
b  a  coiraptifm. 

AXJ.KT,  a  boy's  marble  of  a  saperior 
deseription  to  the  ordinaiy  clay  ones, 
U  proMbly  a  ahortaned  form  of  ala- 
hotter,    of   which   material  it  is  said 

£.  the  l^goaga  of  the  toy  mart)  to 
ve  been  made. 

Hr.  Piekirick  euqaired  "  whetlier  lie  had 
won  uj  «Uf«  Ion  [l  ^  tawsl  or  oonunonejB 
\uelf  (both  of  which  1  oadenlaud  lo  be  a 
panieuW  sppciffl  of  nurblf*  much  priied  by 
the  joatb  of  tbil  tows)." — Dielitnx,  Pkk- 

AixieAToB,  It.  alligaiore,  so  spelt 
as  if  »  derivative  of  Lat.  aUigaire,  to 
bind  (rf.  hoaeoTotrietarjt  is  aoorrnption 
of  the  older  word  aiagarto,  which  is  the 
Sp.  lagario  with  the  article  ei  (al)  pre- 
fixed. Lot.  laeerta,  a  lizard.  However, 
if  awriterin  the  Penny  Oydop(Bdia,R.-v., 
be  correct,  lagario  is  itseu  a  oorraption 
of  a  native  Indian  word  Ugaiem: 
Balei^  mentiona  alegartom  in  tuB 
Bitiorg  of  the  World,  fol.  p.  IfiO. 

Jonson  spells  it  ailigaria  in  Ba/riho- 
IramoPinV.Bctii.BC.  I.Mrs.  Ualaprop, 
as  every  one  knows,  gave  the  word  a 
new  twist  into  "  an  aUegory  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile."  Per  eotitra,  the 
lixard  seemed  to  the  Ettriok  Bhaphard 
a  diminntiTe  alligator. 

Thm't  DUie  (lerpeni]  ainang  our  mosaea, 
•ol/  uk*,  which  is  a  lort  o'  liiards,  or  wee 
tlbgUoru—SucM  AnbnMiHBx,  toI.  i.  p.  145. 

Au.  Saints'  Wort,  a  popular  noma 
«f  the  Hyperieam  AndrotcsmuTtt,  is  a 
mistaken  rendering  of  the  French  name 
bmU-Kiine  (TtUian)  "All-heal." 

Britten  and  Holland,  Eng.  Plant- 
Kmriea  (E.  D.  600.). 

AixTANT,  a  variety  of  aHeni,  the  old 
Englisb  spelling  of  aiien,  &om  a  desire 
^pwently  to  accommodate  it  to 
"oQiaW  or  aUy,  one  that  is  in  league, 
or  of  kindred  with  one  (Blonnt,  16G6), 
■c  one's  enamy." 
Ysadn-  ODdieth  Ricfamond  otct  the  fflood 


bold  Bim  of  bone  mud  blood ; 


jutije, 


HtBjalmil  in  bin  abi^nce  dunit  ad 
tai*  him  ■elnm  to  rinitt  or  muulc,  our 
tdkat  real^.— ttid.  vol.  i.  p.  115,  1.  £ 


HaUiweU  and  Wright  [in  Hares] 
while  quoting  "Among  dlyaunte* 
[=strangara,  aliens]  he  hod  easily 
curad  very  many  of  all  kyndee  of  dis- 
eases" {Payaphrate  ofEraamui,  1648), 
confound  this  word  with  aUyaunte, 
allied,  akin,  in  Mora's  Utopia,  lOfil. 

AUa/iU,  an  alien,  occurs  m  Coverdala 
(Judges  xis.,  Jer.  viii.)  and  A.  V.  1611 
(Job  zix.  15,  Lam.  v.  2). 

Aluebt,  an  old  Eng.  word  for  a 
cupboard,  otherwise  spelt  auniry,  "  a 
Cupboard  for  the  keeping  of  cold  and 
brokan  victuals  "  or  other  aimg,  as  if 
for  oimonrj,  cf,  "  avnttebry  or  awmery, 
Eleemeainarhan"  (Prrnnpi.  Parv.).  It 
is  the  same  word  as  Qer.  aimer,  quasi  A. 
Sax.  {Umerige,  8p.  ahnario  and  armorto, 
Low  Lat.  edmaria,  armaria,  Fr. 
amuytre!  all  (according  to  Diaz)  from 
Latin  armarium,  a  oheet  for  holding 


almtry,  Almuinnt.  —  Prn^. 
Pfiiga,  or  a  aaue  for 


Pan). 

Aimtrv  of  a 
mete.    Cibutui       _.  ... 

Almen),  aumbry,  to  put  meaie  in,  wui 
atnuiim. — PaUgravt. 

Alhond,  is  derived  from  Fr.  amanck, 
Frovengal  amanda,  and  thaae  bom 
amand/tla,  which  waa  supposed  to  be  a 
diminutival  form,  but  really  represen- 
ted the  Latin  amiygdala  (Gk.  il/ivyjoXit). 
The  etymologioaUy  correct  form  would 
be  something  like  amandel,  of.  It. 
mamdola,  Ger.  maitdal.     Sea  Date. 

So  the  French  ange  bos  been  formed 
from  ang-el  by  dispensing  with  the 
supposed  diminutival  termiuation  el 
{Philog.  Soe.  Proe.  vi.  41). 

Alpine,  a  Cheehire  name  for  the 
plant  Sedum  Telcphiam,  is  acomptioa 


orpin,  contracted  Grom  orpimenl,  which 
is  from  Lat.  auripigmetiium,  with 
allnsion  to  the  golden -coloured  Sowers 
of  one  species. 

_  All-plaibteb,  a  provincial  corrup- 
tion of  alabatter  (Yorkshire),  which  m 
old  English  is  frequently  spelt  aia- 
blaster,    of.  Yallow-plasteb,  infra. 

Her  alahlatur  brest  she  soft  did  kia. 
Sp/juer,  FaerU  Qu«m«,  bk.  HI.  J.ilU. 

AMBERaKKASE,  a  corruption  of  Fr. 
ambregria.     Qrey  amber  (^rta  omior. 
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ApgTPgaUir, 
■nd  all  ipice 


Maton,  Par.  Seg.  u.  844).    So  verdt- 
greats  for  vert-de-gris. 

Jacobus    de    Dundu,    tbe   Apf 
repeata  anbtrgr^ii,  nolm^, 
amoDgst     tbe     tcM. — Barton, 
Mitancholti,  16th  ed.  p.  436. 

A  maw  of  this  Anibergntie  was  aboal  the 
third  ;ear  of  King  Charles  found  in  tliix 


Nicholi). 

A  fat  nigbtin^e  well  seaaon'd  with  nip- 
per and  ambtrrrtait. — S.  Mannirm,  7m 
Anliqaarg,  vHiy.  tc.  1  (1641). 

AidBBi,  )  a  cnpboard  oipoBti?,  ia 
AUHBBT,  )  the  Ft.  armoire,  oriRin- 
atlyacheatiiiwhiclinrmswerekept.  The 
word  wae  sometimes  apelt  alrmmj,  und 
being  applied  to  tbe  general  receptacle 
of  broken  meat  Buch  as  wonld  be  given 
in  olnia,  waa  confounded  with  quite  a 
dlfiorent  word,  aumry  or  almonry,  the 
office  or  pantry  of  the  awmhrere, 
aiBtnnere,  or  almoner,  the  almt  Ha- 
penser,  Wedgwood, 
Amobeide,  }  oldBcotchcormptioDB 
Emekant,  S  of  the  word  emerald, 
O.  Eng.  emeravd.  The  Englieh  word 
traces  its  origin  to  Gk.  emaragdot, 
fuaragdm,  which  may  bo  the  same 
word  as  Sanek.  niarakaia,  a  beryl, 
<Fur«t),  cf  Heb.  harcheih.  a  beryl.  (See 
Speaker't  Comnienfary,  Ei.  iiviii,  17.) 
AxPBRZAND,  an  old  name  for  "  &," 
formerly  &,  the  .contracted  dgn  of  el 
(=and);  the  Criss-CroHa  row  of  the 
.old  hom-books  commonly  ending  in 
X,  y,  z,  &c,  &.  These  final  characters 
were  read  "etcetera,"  "c(nprec,«ntf." 
When  the  modem  &  was  substituted  for 
&,  this  came  to  be  rend  "  and  per  se, 
and,"  of  which  ampenand,  amput-afid, 
anifiaaty,  are  corruplions.  Similarly 
the  letters  A,  I,  O,  when  standing  by 
themselveB  as  words,  were  read  in 
spelling  lessons  "A  per  se,  A,"  "I  per 
se,  I."  Chaucer  c^s  Creseide  "  tbe 
floureand  apcr»e  of  Troie  and  Grece." 

But  he  obserred  in  apology  tliat  it  [i] 
waas  letter  jou  nevervauted  bnrdly,and  he 
thoufiht  it  had  only  been  put  there  to  finiah 
oft' th' alphabet  like,lhaii);hiiinpiuiiHd  would 
bn'  done  aa  well,  for  what  be  could  aee." — 
Adam  Btde,  ch.  xii.  p.  105. 

In  the  HoldemeBB  dialect,  E.  York- 
shire, it  is  called  parset/and.  See  And- 
PDSSY-AND,  i^fra. 

Akbeubt,  or  anbttry  or  ambary. 


A  kind  of  weo,  or  apanpj  wirt,  grotrinK' 
UTion  any  part  of  a  bories  body,  full  of 
Wood.— n«  SpnUnnn'i  Dictiimary,  178S, 

Lincolnshire  nanberrii,  teata  A.  Sax. 
anipre,  a  swollen  vein,  which  still  sur- 
-vives  in  tbe  Dialects  of  Essex  and  the 
East  counties  as  amper,  and  in  the 
South- Eastern  counties  as  a(npi?r^,  de- 
cayed, nnhealtbj  (Wright,  Provincial 
Diet.). 

)Ti  antpm  *ere  an  numcTn  irr  bia  to-cyme 
li.t.  three  blemishes  were  in  mankind  berore 
His  coming].— Obf.  Eng.  Homilia,  XII.  Cent, 
t  Ser,  p.  »37  (ed.  Moms). 

Ampre  may  possibly  be  connected 
with  old  Eog.  ample,  ampvlle,  a 
globular  vessel,  Lat.  ampvUa,  some- 
thing inflated.  Cf.  Fr.  ampoule,  a 
small  blister,  wheal,  powke,  or  rising 
of  the  skin  (Cotgrave). 

Anchott  owes  its  present  fonn  to  a 
mistaken  notion  that  anrhovifa  or 
anchoveyg  was  a  plural,  whereas  onr 
forefathers  used  formerly  to  speak  of 
"  an  anchoveyee." 

Jtviuei.afish  liliea  Sprat  called  .InrMaiwi. 
— FijTW,  A'™  World  of  ll'nro.,  1611. 

Aachoiffi,  on  Anchniei,  The  Gsh  Anehovn/a. 

Anehotti       (fish).       Anchou,       anchoit^, 

anchovea    (poissoa). —  Shtmmd,    Lnglitli- 
Frtnch  Diet.  16tiO. 

We  received  the  word  probably  from 
the  Dutch,  who  call  the  fish  anchoviti 
but  compare  Pr.  andunt,  Portg.  nn- 
chova,  Ac. 

Ancieht,  an  old  and  fiwqnent  cor- 
ruption of  (Viign,  Fr.  cnsignr,  Lat. 
inmgma,  denoting  (1)  a  flag  or  banner. 

FgU  of  holes,  like   a  shot  aneitnt.—Thi 

It  was  a  spectacle  eitreroflj  delightful  to 
behold  the  Jacks,  the  peodants,  and  tbe 
atitiinli  gportins  in  tbe  wind. — UvnQuiioic, 
p.  569  (eJ.  1687). 

(2)  a  standard-bearer. 

Tis  one  lago,  aaritnt  to  (he  ([eneral. 


"Emeime,  An  Ensigne,  Aanticni, 
Standard  bearer.  "^Cotgrave. 

Enteigne,  it  would  appear,  was  con- 
founded with  ojicien. 

Thii  ia  OlheUo's  ancitnt,  as  I  take  it. 

t)iA((fo,actv.  aci. 
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AxDiBOx,  whatever  be  the  origm  of 
this  woid,  iron  probftbly  ia  no  real  part 
of  it,  as  we  see  bj  companng  the  old 
fbnrM  amadfme  (Pnrmpfonum,  1440), 
mntdyrm  (PaU^ve,  1530),  andyar 
(HormaD,  1S19),  old  Fr.  andief,  andin, 
Low  Lat.  aniifna,  anJ^riM. 

Further  cormptiDns  are  E»dibons 

and  Kakdibohb. 

AHD-P0SSET-AHD,  ^  Printers'  names 

Aio>u8-AND,  J  for  the  character 

Ajipebzahd,  )  &,    are    corrup- 

titniB  of  the  old  expression,  "  and  per 

fr,  and,"  applied  to  it,  I  believe,  in  the 

horn- books. 

Tip  pen  conuiundptti  onlj  fwenty-^ii 
irons.  It  can  onl^  ranee  belwppn  A  ind  Z ; 
time  tir  ita  limit* — I  had  foi^otten  oiiiJ- 
fftry-avt !  —  Saulhtj/,     LttUrt,    vol.    L   p. 

mo. 

Popular  e^mologimig  has  bosied 
itself  here  to  soma  purpose. 

Tb«  tiga  &  ia  nid  to  be  properl)'  olW 
Emprritr't  Handj  from  btTiag  bceo  6nt  in- 

tnlnl  bj  Kime  impmal  pmonaee,  but  bj 

"  ">ips 


D    tbp    dppODPDI    I 


B  also  sometimes 


r  ■ 


aagk'tt 


-Mn.  FabBtT,  DeimakiTt 

Tigs-omiel  irliich  the  Coraiah  English 
Immt  MeU-taiaha.— Carta  (Couth,  E.  Cum' 
nil  ClamiTs). 

AaoRB  XAII8,  a  Cumberland  word  for 
p^  round  the  nails,  as  if  connected 
«ith  att^ry,  in  the  sense  of  inflamed 
(DickiDSon,  Cvmbfrland  Ohitary,  E.  D. 
Soc.)  ia  a  cormption  of  a/ng-naiU.  See 
AasAiLs  lupra, 

AsaiS'Doa,  in  Prov.  Ettglisb  a  large 
eanh  worm,  is  a  cormption  of  A.  Sai. 
dtt^i-twtea. 

AjtKTR,  a  borrowed  word  for  a  "  re- 
doae,  Atuttkoriln"  {Frompl.Parv.X  Gk. 
(nia'A^/(/>(awithdrawer,  aheriiiit),in 
old  Eng.  and  A.  Sax.  oua^,  has  been 
Miimilalnd,  regardless  of  meaning,  to 


The  character  ' 

called     atipatly,     anpawy, 
(Wti^t),  t.  e.  "  and  per  te.' 

ANaKL-ToncHE,  an  O.  Eng.  name  for 
tiie  earth- wonn,  is  said  bj  Noree  to  be 
from  the  French  anffuilie.  More  pro- 
bably it  ia  the  tv^tch  (A  8ai,  Iwicee), 
or  worm  for  angling  with.  (See  Philo- 
loyieai  Trangactiotu  for  1858,  p.  98.) 


the  word  "  ankyr  of  a  shyppe,  Aruxira," 
A.  3ai.  ancfT.  The  A.  Bax.  word  was 
probably  regarded  as  a  compound  of 
an,  alone,  and  eerran  {^versari),  as  if 
one  who  lives  alone  (qui  solus  versatur), 
like  Gk.  mdnnchcg  ("  monk  ").  Bob- 
worth  actually  ranges  uneer  as  a  deri- 
vative imder  an,  one,  alone. 

A  muioOH  piece  of  popular  etymology 
is  given  in  the  Anoren  Riwle,  ab.  1225. 

Far  )n  is  ancrt  icIeopMl  ancre,  &  ander 
cbirche  iuicred  ue  ancre  UDtler  Bcbipc* 
borde,  uorte  holdea  |iel  ichip,  («(  uSea  De 
Blormai  hit  ae  ouerwon.sn.  AI  so  U  boli 
chircbe,  )ie\  a  schip  icWpcd,  sclisl  ancivn 
oSer  ancrt  t<et  hit  bo  holde,  tiet  te»  deofles 
puffei,  Yet  beoS  temptaciuns,  bit  ne  ouer- 
worpe.     (P.  i«.> 

\i^.  For  this  (reaM>n)iaan«nchoreucBlled 
tD  aQchoreaflf  And  anchored  DDiJertbechuiTh, 
u  ui  anchorunderasbip'aboard,  for  t«boId 
tbsl  ship,  thtitTravfs  or  storms  mBjrnol  over- 
throw it  Evea  so  all  bolj  cburcb,  which  is 
called  ■  ship,  shall  SDcharessps,  or  ibe  anchor, 
so  hold,  that  (he  devil's  pnffs,  irhicb  are 
temptations,  may  not  overthrow  it.] 

Lady  fayth  . .  .  ii  no  Anian,  (bee  tlwels 

Latimer,  Sermortt,  p.  58  leno, 

Ahnv  seed,  ft  oormpted  form  of 
ofli'se  Meed,  quoted  by  Dr.  Prior  &om 

The  EMliehman'e  Boelor. 

The  Prampforium  Parmtlorwm  has 
"  Aneyg  seede  or  spyoe,  Anetnm,  onv- 
sum  "  {o.  1440). 

Anointbd,  in  provincial  Eng.  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  worthlese,  reprobate, 
good-for-nothing  feUow,  e.g.  "  He's 
an  aTiointfd  youth,"  in  the  Cleveland 
dialect  noiiUfd,  has  generally  been  un- 
derstood to  be  a  perverted  usage  of  the 
ordinary  word,  as  if  it  meant  conse- 
crated, set  apart,  or  destined  to  evil 
courses  and  an  evil  end.  (So  Mr. 
Atkinson,  Oloeeary,  s.v.) 

It  is,  without  doubt,  a  corruption  of 
the  FrenchanotVn/e(Boquef art),  another 
form  of  anianli,  brought  to  nothing, 
worthless,  good  for  nothing.  WioM 
has  anynti$ehe,  anetUyBch,  to  bring  to 
nought,  destroy  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  9,  Jk;.) 

Anotbbb  oubss,  meaning  different, 
of  another  description,  disEUoilar,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  older  phrase  amother 
gatfs,  or  otter  gaiee,  i.e.  other  ways. 
Compare  Scot  ttts  gale,  this  way, 
thus. 
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ThU  will  nevef  bi] 
Wi'  tbem  that  thii  gate  WMiee  them. 
Ronuoy,  Cfci-iil  i  Kirk  m  the  Cretn, 

Our  race  to  hnTen  [is]  anttker  gaUi 
buaineu. —  Frank,  S»niumi,  vol.  i.  p.  43^ 

His  bringing  up  [retguires]  another  galei 
marriage  thin  such  n  minioa.— L(%,  Molher 
Bimbie,  met  i.  to.  3. 

He  would  bave  tickled  7011  Mhtrgalti 
than  he  did.— rue^  Night,  r.  1. 

Hudibru,  about  to  enter 
UpoD  analher  ntci  adventure. 
To  Balpho  cill'd  aloud  to  arm. 

haUer,  Hndibrat,  Pt.  I.  canto  iii. 

Thia  ia  quite  aaathtr-gutu  nrt  of  a  place 
than  it  was  when  1  first  took  it,  m;  lord. — 
Thi  Clandtilmi  Marriagt. 

Yon  bpan't  giveo  lo  maltior  of  >  morn- 
ing— niOTe'ii  the  pity — jou  would  be  aHolhtr 
gxua  sort  of  ■  man  if  you  were. — Taiti  Ay  a 
BorriKfr,  Tol,  ii.  p.  363  (1844). 

Her'a  aiiolh«r  gen  'omui  than  Dame, — 
Un.  Palmtr,  Devoailiirt  dmrtlliip,  p.  IS. 

My  lady  Isabella  ia  ol  anotiurgueit  mould 
than  you  take  her  for. — H(rraet  Watptle, 
CittltofOtranlB,  ch.  ii. 

bo  Goldsmith,  Ficar  of  Wak^tld,  ch.  xii. 

I  am  conMrained  to  make  anoUitr  gutui 
diTertisement. — Conwal  HiMlary  ef  FrOHCian, 
1636. 

1  co'd  make  tthtrmt  mnsick  with  them. 
— Flecknat,  Lote'i  Kingdom,  1664. 

Wolfe  BamngloD  came.  Quite  mathtr 
gaiu  sort  of  pupil. — The  ijrgaiji,  Deo.  1870, 
p.  447. 

Somewhat  BunUftrly  "any  hindett 
fbing,"  ia  a  Povonalure  phrase  for 
"anj  ^W-ts  thicg"  (an  old  genitive, 
A.  Sox.  cynn^g),  and  so  old  Eng.  cUhiru, 
no  kenttei,  nonkyns,  ka. 

Amthtvn.  Johnson's  amendsd  spell- 
ing of  anthem,  as  if  a  hymn  enng  in 
porta  or  responsively  (anli).  It  is  bo 
written  by  Barrow,  The  old  forme 
are  anlem,  anteme,  antcmjme,  anicphne, 
A.  Sax.  antefn,  from  Lat.  and  Greek 
antiphotia.  It.  and  Sp,  attiifona.  (Vide 
Blunt,  Annotaicd  Book  0/  Common 
Prayer,  p.  Iiii.) 

Fr.  nnitntNe,  an  anlfln. — Cttgrave. 

Hymnes  that  are  song  interchangeably 
in  Ibe  Chnreh,  commonly  called  ^nicnui. — 
Hantaer,  Tmnilatim  ofSocrata,  1636. 

A  volnine  that  has  run  through 
many  editions  (Bullivan's  Didionary  of 
SerivaiJom)  actnallj  givea  as  the  origin 
onft  and  A^nus,  alleging  the  following 
from  Bacon  in  support  of  it. 


agaiuat  another,  and  taking  the  vi 


by  catches,  antheme-wiie,  gave  great 

pleaaure." 

On  Sondues  and  holidaies  maneo  of  the 
day,  besides  our  Ladymasse,  and  an  an- 
thempne  in  the  siternoone.  — ■  Ordiitauneet 
mudefar  the  KiHfei[Hen.  Vlll.'i]  heutehold. 

Eaer  hire  Tiue  heile  bliBsen  tel  in  ^ 
B»lW"iiH.— JncTin  RiaU  (ab,  ISSS),  p.  «. 

'After  her  fire  highest  joys  count  in  the 
anthems,"  where  another  M&  haa  aRlcaipiia. 

AwnEHT,  a  frequent  miB-epelling,  aa 
if  connected  wiUt  Lat.  antigutu,  of 
oneieni,  which  ia  a  derivative  of  Pr. 
anoien,  O.  Fr.  ainfoi'a.  It.  anziano,  8p. 
andano,  Prov.  andan,  oU  from  Lat. 
atUe  {[JMim  (Diez).  It  ia  the  customary 
form  in  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  oenturies. 

So  in  this  last  and  lewdest  age 
Thy  onltcnl  lore  on  some  may  shiae, 
Vaughim,  SiUi  SdntiUani,  16SO. 

It  mUEt  have  been  by  a  slip  of  the 
pen  that  such  an  orthographical  porist 
aa  Archbishop  Trench  speaka  of  "  the 
antient  world"  in  hia  latest  work 
(MediiBval  Ohwrch  Higtmy,  p.  898),  as 
he  elsewhere  always  naea  the  epeUing 
"  ancient." 

Axn-iusQUE,  so  spelt  aa  if  denoting 
an  interlude  opposed  (<aU4)  aa  a  foil  or 
contrast  to  the  more  aeriona  rwuque, 
was  perhaps  originally  anlvA-Tnaeque, 
a  form  put  by  Ben  Jonson  into  the 
monthsof  twoof  hiacharactera.  Bskoon 
in  hia  Eaaay  Of  MoMmift  and  Triumphs 
(1625),  says  of  Anti- Masques, 

They  faaue  been  oommonly  of  Fooln, 
8atyrM,  Baboonea,  Wilde-men,  Antimtet 
(p.6«,  ed.  Arber). 

And  Wright  quotes  an(ic%r=im  anti- 
maaqne  from  Ford. 

Sir,  all  our  request  is,  since  we  are  came, 
we  may  be  admitCrd  if  not  for  ■  masque  for 
■n  aMic-maiqiuL.  —  Jmuon,  The  Motfue  iif 
Augun  <16St),  p.  631,  Warki  (ed.  Moion), 

O  Sir,  all  de  better  vor  an  oniir-niufc,  de 
more  absurd  it  be,  and  rrom  de  puipOBe,  it 
be  ever  all  de  better.— irl.  p.  631. 

Ahxiods,  Babbabous,  &c.,  a  mis- 
apelling  of  anxiue,  barbarvs,  to  bring 
them  into  conformity  with  auch  words 
aa  gkirioui,  Jamout,  odiotu,  &c.  (jZorto- 
gua,  fa/tnogtit,  odiosw). 

Appabbnt,  in  the  phrase  "  heir  ap- 
parent," would  seem  naturally  to  mean 
the  tnanifeet,  evident,  and  unques- 
tioned heir,  Lat,  a 
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FftbTM),  howerer,  wiitea  It  "heir 
panuuU,"  which  Bichiudson  thinks  is 
for  paravattnl,  Fr.  paravant,  before,  in 
front  {like  parauiUer  for  paraventvre). 
He  xaxdeirstandB  apparent,  therefore,  to 
be  fronj  old  Fr,  a^paravfmi,  meaning 
the  heir  who  stands  foremost,  or  first 
in  the  order  of  eocoession.  So  Spenser 
■peaks  of  one  of  the  Qraces. 

Tliat  in  the  mid«t  itba  pliic«d  paravaunt, 

Faeru  Quetat,  Vl.  10.  iv.    ' 


It  mfty,  however,  only  mean  next  of 
kin;  compare  Fr.  apparenti  (from 
pargtu)  oi  Em,  or  neer  Kinsman, 
unto. — Cotgreve. 

AiPLS-PiE,  in  tlie  phrase  "  Apple-pie 
Older,"  seema  to  be  a  popular  ootrap- 
tion  of  eap-O-pie  (Fr.  de  pied  en  cap), 
with  reference  to  the  complete  eqnip- 
ment  of  a  soldier  fully  caparisoned 
frinn  head  to  foot.  The  apple-pie  bed 
of  sdioolboys  is  an  arrangement  of  the 
■heete  by  which  head  and  foot  are 
brought  cIdm  together. 

Ttke  an  Engliahmu  Cupn  pu^  from  head 
to  toot,  ererv  member  he  hatb  u  Uutch. — 
HmtU,  laaructiomfoT  Famia  TniBtU,l&a, 
p.  M  (ed.  Arber). 

isnxtzxxY,  avnlgar  ooimption  of 
apopUxy.  Poiikh  in  The  Magnttie  Lady, 
iiL  3,  tnina  it  into  happypi^ 
Bat  Iben'a  Sir  Moth,  jour  brother, 
ll  &Uai  into  ■  fit  o'  tlie  hafpyptei. 

Btw  Jemtn,  Wtrkt,  p.  44B  (ed.  Moion). 

Abboub,  ho  spelt  ae  if  it  described  a 
bower  formed  by  trees  (Lat.  arior,  a 
b«e).  Sydney,  for  instance,  speaks  of 
"a  fine  (joee  a/rbor  " — 

It  ma  nftTBfwhim  bnuchea  so  mterlaced 
ndi  otber  thai  it  could  rauat  the  slmn^est 
Tiolenceof  eje-«ight.— Jrcadw  [in  HJehard- 

It  is  really  a  eormption  of  harbour, 
<dd  Eng.  herbenoe,  though  the  two  words 
KB  diningoifibed  in  the  following; — 

To  ank  ncw-refoce  in  more  Kcret  hirbon 
Among  the  dark  anade  of  those  tufUng  arbon. 
SftoaUr,  Du  Bartai,  1631,  p.  194. 


>e  purpoee. — Si  utba,  ^  no- 


Wjnter,  all  thy  deayre  ■■  the  bflly  to  tjlU 
Betf  were  to  be  in  a  grene  herbtr,  where  oaa 
may  hare  hii  wyll. 
Dtbate  bitatne  Sonur  and  Wsnier,  1.  98. 

An  older  form  of  the  word  is  erbar 
or  herber,  which  was  nsed  eometimes 
in  the  aenae  of  a  bower,  sometimes  in 
that  of  a  garden,  e.  g.  "Erbare, 
nffrharium." — Frompl.  Porfutorum,  o. 
1440. 

Of  Bwaehe  flnrea  make  ta  hii  htrboruie* 
wiSinnea  )«  aulueii. — Anemt  BiaU  (ab. 
IXVd),  p.  940. 

'  ■  "     rer»  make  thon  hia  bower  Jot 


Abchamoell,  appears  in  company 
with  various  other  birds  in  tiiaSomaunt 
of  (he  Bone  (I.  91S),  "  With  finch,  with 
larke,  and  with  wrduvagell,"  and  trans- 
lates the  French  mitange  (also  ma)renge) 
a  titmoose  or  titling.— Cotgrave. 

The  word  was  peihaps  interpreted 
to  be  compounded  of  met  ( ^^  plus)  and 
ange,  an  angel.  It  is  really  a  corrupted 
form  of  the  Low  Qerman  meeteke, 
Ficardian  moAioingve,  Icel.  meiiingr. 
Other  forms  are  old  Fr.  matange, 
Wallaoh.  matenge,   Bouchi  matingue. 

This  oormption  was  .the  more 
natural  &om  birds  being  often  called 
angels  by  old  anthora  in  acoorduioe 
with  the  saying  of  Thomas  Aqninas 
"  Ubi  avee  ibi  angeli : "  e.  a,  wanangU, 
an  old  Eng.  name  for  the  shrike  or 
hntcher-bird,  Oer.  tourgengel,  i.e.  the 
worrying  or  destroying  angel  (vid. 
Cotgrave,  a,  v-  AnarooHle) ;  Oer. 
engelchen  (Uttle  angel),  the  dsMn. 
Similarly  O.  Maodonald  calls  a  bntter- 
fly  "  the  flower-angel "  (The  Seaix/ard 
Pariah,  p.  414).    Compare 

The  dear  good  angti  of  the  ipring,  the  oight- 
Btn  Janton,  Sad  Sht/Aird,  ii.  I. 
And  aerie  birda  like  angeli  ever  sing. 
Bamabt  Banui,  Spiritual  Sonntli,  x. 

Not  an  angel  of  the  aire, 
Bird  melodioua  or  bird  ftire, 
{Bel  absent  hence. 
I^  Two  ^'abl£  KiiumtB,  i.  1. 1, 16  (l&M). 

See  Littled  ale's  note  in  loco,  and  Frof. 
Skeat's  note  on  Vmon  of  Piers  Plow- 
man, iviii.  24,'  88,  where  he  traces  the 
idea  of  the  excellence  of  birds  to  the 
expression  "  volncrea  cceli,"  the  birda 
of  heaven.  Matt.  viii.  20. 
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Abobiohoceb,  an  old  tniB-apelling  of 
artichoke  (Turner,  Herbal,  1551-1568)i 
m  if  compounded  with  Ok.  arehi. 

"Artichoke"  is  iteelf  a  cormpted 
form  of  Pr.  arfichaut,  8p.  artichofa.  It. 
ariieioc«),  from  Ok.  wrttUikd,  heads  of 
artichoke  (Devic).  But  oompare  the 
Arabian  al  char^of,  Sp.  rdcosrchnfa, 
(Dozy,  Scheler),  or  Arab,  al  hharcliuf, 
aa  Engelmann  tiaaBcribes  it. 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  has  been 
aometimes  osderstood  to  refer  to  the 
core  of  the  vegetable,  which  is  likely  to 
stick  in  the  throat,  and  is  in  Lincoln- 
sbire  called  the  choak. 

It  was  Hometintes  spelt  hartichoake. 

Oringoefl,  hartichoalaSj  potAlOP  pie«, 
PrDTocntiree  UDto  their  laiuries. 
Tht  foKHg  GoJ/anli  Whirligig,  1619. 

Low.  Lftt.  corruptions  are  ariieaetvt 
and  afticoctaB. 

AscHDuaTBTB,   Bu    old  oormption 
of  aickemietry  in  Norton's  Ordinall  of 
Ahhemie,   as  if  the  chief  of  mniatrie» 
or"ftroh-myflt«ry  "(aeeMTBTEBx).  Old 
Eng.  aXkatwttre,  Old  Fr.  airqaemie, 
MaistT^pruU,  mervejIouB  and  ATchimaitryi 
If  Ibe  tinclure  of  lioii  Alkimj; 
A  wobdprfull  uience,  lecrele  Philofophie. 
.4thDwJ<,  7'A<a(Ri«  Chtnticum  Brit.  p.  13. 

In  the  Prokeme  to  his  omious  poem 
Korton  aays ; — 

This  Boke  to  an  Alchimiiltr  wise 
la  ■  Bake  of  incompanble  mi'x. 

t)p.  at.  p.  8. 

Florio  gives  "  Arehimiala,  an  alchi- 
miat,"  and  Archimia  for  Alchintia. 
New  World  of  Worda,  1611. 

Fuller  saya  that  Alasco,  a  Pole, 

Sought  to  repair  hii  fortunM  b;  usoeiit- 
ing  himself  wilh  these  two  Atth-chimiiU  of 
England  [vii,  Dr.  Dee  and  Kelley,  the 
AldiemiMB].~Wilrthiti  ef  England,  vol.  ii. 
p.  473  (ed.  1811). 

Aboobv,  a  ship,  a  merchant -vessel, 
is  a  corruption  of  fiffljo«ne,{,e.  ft  vessel 
of  Bogota  or  Baffoaa,  influenced  pro- 
bably by  the  classical  Argo  in  which 
Jason  went  in  search  of  the  golden 
fleece.  The  old  Fr.  argovtin,  the 
lieutenant  of  a  galley  (Got^rave),  which 
would  seem  to  be  connected,  is  the 
same  word  as  It.  agvztino,  and  a  cor- 
ruption of  algwieU,  Sp.  algvaoil,  Arab. 
al-vrnfr,  the  vizier  (Devio). 

Your  argmiei  with  portly  uil . . , 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickera, 

That  cunar  to  them. 

Mtrthant  of  Vatia,  i.  1.  L  9. 


Abk,  recently  used  for  citadel  or 
stronghold,  as  U'  identical  with  ark,  a 
place  of  aafety  (Lat.  orco),  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Lat.  are  (arc-i),  a  defence,  biU- 
wark  (from  arcco,  to  keep  ofQ,  seem- 
ingly mistaken  for  a  plural. 

Lord  HarliuKlon  aaid  that  he  had  no  jafor- 
.mation  concerning  the  defrnceaof  Candahar; 
but  it  iH  well  known  that  itsarlc,  or  citadel,  is 
natuiallj  untenable  againat  artillerj'. — 'iht 
Slandani,  July  30,  18B0. 

Abubbust,  a  corruption  of  arboZtvf, 
arhlaat ;  cf.  old  Dan.  orbural,  Icel. 
arm-bry»ti,  a  cross-bow,  Ger.  amibmtt, 
as   if  an  arm  fired   from  the  breaat 

(6rwrf). 

Abow-blabte,    )    an  old  spelling  of 

Arweblabt,  (  the  woid  arUagt, 
arbaletf  {wrcfa-baiuta,  bow -catapult),  a 
oroBB-bow,  as  if  derived  from  the  old 
Eng.  word  anre,  an  arrow,  and  blast, 
to  expel  forcibly.  Aroto-blatterg  is 
Wycliffe's  word  for  crosebowmen,  2 
Eit^,  Tiii.  IB. 

The  form  aH-bla'waters  occurs  in 
Mtnie  Arthwe,  I.  2426  (c.  UIO,  E.  E. 
T.  S.  ed.),  aireblMt  (air-blast  I)  in 
Willia^i  qf  Pakne,  I.  268. 

Abottebubb,  IL  oTchibuto,  arcohugia, 
is  the  Dutch  ftiKci-Juuae  or  hacck-huyte. 
Can.  ltage-hi}»m,  Qer.  hakenhudtse,  i,  e. 
a  gun,  biiBse,  Ger.  hiichee,  fired  from  a 
hookfd  or  forked  rest,  haeek,  hage, 
haken.  The  word  when  borrowed  was 
altered  in  form  bo  as  to  convey  a  mean- 
ing in  the  vernacular,  as  if  a  derivative 
from  arco,  Lat.  arcat,  a  bow.  Hence 
the  words  a/rcohvgia,  Fr.  orquctMt, 
Eng.  ori^buas.  Sir  8.  D,  Scott,  how- 
ever, thmka  that  the  word  was  origi- 
nally arc-et-btis,  "  bow  and  bairel " 
(Dutch  but.  Low  Ger.  buaae)  in  ono 
{TlieBritiihArmy,  vol.ii.  p.  262),  and 
Bo  Zedler.  It  was  sometiines  called 
the  airqw-bus  d  croc  (Scott,  p.  268). 
See  also  Spelman,  Qloatary,  a.  v.  £om- 
harda. 

Abbakt,  thorough,  downright,  noto- 
rions,  as  apphed  to  a  knave  or  a  fool, 
seems  to  be  the  same  word  as  old  Eng. 
and  Scot,  argh,  arch,  Scot,  wrrote,  A. 
Sax.  earg,  coward^,  Dan.  arrig,  arrant, 
rank,  Ger.  arg,  IceL  arm;  a  coward 
(cf.  Gk.  argot,  idle,  lazy),  conformed 
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to  old  Eng.  ammt,  errautrt,  woDdering 
•bont,  Tagaboud.  ]Jow  Lat.  or^awaaa 
conteinptnoaB  term  for  a  atamd,  lazy, 
or  meui -spirited  person. — Spehnan, 
GfeMornMn,  s.  t. 

piuilliuiiinilas,  ^t  ii,  Co  ponre  ibeorted, 
&loan4midillee 

WD.— ^W 

( SI8.  C.  >. 


t  RisJt    (ab.    1«25),    p. 


DtttnL  So  do  I,  SKeet  mistreu,  or  I  UD 
aa  trml  fooL— May,  Tht  Old  Couflt,  ii.  1 

U«e). 

Old  Eng.  argh,  aruie,  cowardlj,  lazj, 
Scot,  arrote,  A.  S»x,  earg,  Qk.  lir^os 
(oHT^D*.  not  'working),  curionaly  cor- 
n^tond  to  orroio,  the  swift  dfurt,  0. 
R"e  oruv,  A.  Sax.  earh,  irom  eiM-A, 
earj  =^  Gk.  Argot,  mirlfi. 

Arbow-boot.  The  first  part  of  the 
word  IB  said  to  be  a  corruptioD  of  aira, 
the  native  name  of  the  plant  which 
yields  this  Kobetaace  and  grows  in  the 
West  Indies.  Arrote-root  is  alsoapopa- 
lar  name  for  the  anim  {macukttiim,),  of 
which  perhaps  it  is  a  cormption,  though 
a  kind  of  starch  resembling  arrow-root 
ii  actually  made  from  its  tnbers.  As  a 
SoSolk  name  for  the  Achillea  MilH- 
Jolmm,  it  is  a  perversion  of  vitrrouT-root, 
joBt  as  Oretn  arrtna  is  of  Green  yarrow 
(Kitten  and  Holland,  Eng.  Plant- 
Kamet,  p.  17). 

AitsifRTRiCK,  a  common  old  spellinc 
(it  is  found  in  Lydgate  and  Cliauoer) 
td  the  word  arilkniftic,  as  if  it  were  the 
miftrie  art.  The  Low  Lat.  form  aW«- 
■Mftea  is  probably  from  It.  arimiue, 
ritma,  for  uk.  ariihmie  (nomber).  Cf. 
8p.  nwmo,  Pr.  nM>i«,  Eng.  "  ream." 
AimtuUa  is  a  lore :  bat  of  Gjjoun  al  ii 
ti  aCinnyea  u  me  draweti  in  pondre:  U  in 


ABTHna's  Wain,  an  old  popnlar  name 
far  Uie  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear, 
has  arisen,  in  all  probability,  ftora  a 
confusion  of  Arfhu/r,  Keltio  Arth,  Art, 
Artlucyt  {tS.Ard,  high),  the  name  of  the 
legeadatj  Briti^  prince,  with  Welsh 
artk,  a  bear,  Irish  arl,  the  same  word 
H  Lat.  ardve,  Gk.  arklog,  a  bear, 
e^edally  the  constellation  so-called 
iwhcnce  onr  "arctic"),  Bansk.  n'tsAo, 


(1)  the  bnght,  (2)  a  bear,  (3)  Vn» 
Major.  Cf.  Welsh  alban  mihan,  the 
winter  solstice ;  Arab,  tkibb,  a  bear,  the 
constellation.  In  particular,  ^returns 
(Gk.  Arkhmros,  the  Bear-guard,  a  star 
in  BoSlee)  would  readily  merge  into 
Arthwnu.  Gawin  Dongas  calls  it 
Arthurya-hufe, 

Arthur'i  alow  wain  rolling  bin  conTsr  TDond 
the  pole.—  YQogt,  HiH.  of  Chrinian  Nama, 


Arthur  has  long  ^o  been  saapectal  of 
having  been  originallj  the  Great  B^vc  orlbe 
bright  itBT  in  bis  tail.— Qua rWrly  Rtvm,  toI. 
91,  p.  899. 

Bir  John  Daviee  writing  on  the  ac- 

oession  of  Charles  I.,  says : — 

Charles,  which  noir  in  Arlhart'i  seate  doth 
rai^e. 


Artooraite,  an  old  spelling  of  or- 
Ikography,  as  if  compounded  with  cui. 

How  apelleat  thou  this  word  Tern  Cvaptr 

In  trpwe  arlBgrafot, 

InUrludeaf  tht  t'titr  EUmatU  (Percy  Soo.), 

p.  sr. 

AsHo&E,  a  West  cotmtry  word  for  a- 
jar,  i.e.  on  the  Jar  (the  phi«se  which  so 
perplexed  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh),  A. 
Baz.  on  eirre.  Old  Scot,  on  chaa;  on  the 

A  Wiltshire  girl  I  have  heard  ask 
her  mistress,  "  Shall  I  leave  the  door 
0*  We,  mam  ?  " 

Ask,  a  provincial  word  applied  espe- 
oially  to  keen  biting  winds,  at  Hath 
(pronounoed  a»k)  in  the  Holdemass 
cUaleot,  E.  Yorkshire,  stiff,  bitter,  tart, 
is  Icel.  haakr,  "  harsh." 

Aspbct,  an  incotreot  Scottish  form 
of  agpiek,  Fr.  atpie  the  asp  {Jamieson). 

Aspic,  a  term  of  cookery  for  a  Hpedes 
of  jelly  served  as  a  condiment  with 
dishes,  Fr.  lupic  (as  if  from  being  cold 
Be  a  snake  or  aspic  I — Littr^),  was  so 
called  from  having  been  originally 
made  with  eepic,  or  Bjnken  of  lavender, 
as  one  of  its  ingredients. — Kettner, 
Book  of  the  Table,  p.  i7. 

Aipic,  the  herbs  Spickeuard  or  Lannder 
Spite. — Colgraiie, 

Ass-PAfisLEr,       )   a  popular  name 
AssB-PEBSBUE,    )  for     the     plant 
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eherril.  Tb«  fiist  part  of  the  com* 
TKnmd  id  probably  a  oomiption  of  old 
Kng.  and  Fr.  adte,  punley,  such  pleo- 
nasms being  not  oncommon. — Bntten 
and  Holland,  Eng.  Flanl-Names, 
p.  19. 

Wi)!  alinandte  ^ueia  ache  &  »n.y». 
KodJtker,  AUeng.  Dtehtai^ui,  p.  143, 1. 14i. 

Abtbk,    )    an    old    ooiraption    of 

Abtdb,    J    Batter,  owing  to  a  false 

derivation  explained  in  the  following 

qnotation    from    Milk's    Feativai   ^ 

Englyttche  3emione4. 

Hit  ia  CKlledoilur  day  ...  for  welnjgin 

eh  pltce  hit  ii i>e muier  to  do  |ie ijre  owte  of 
bille  at  )>is  dtf,  uid  )ie  attar  )>•  hath  be 
•Ue  Jie  wyntur  trend  w'  fj™  «nd  baked 
w*  Rcaoke,  hit  scballbelnadajBraed  w'grene 
■TMbes  wid  KrteflowruB. 

AsUr,  also  spelt  astir,  aistre,  and 
et/re,  is  an  old  Eng.  word  for  a  hearth 
or  fire-placo,  0.  Fr.  aittre,  L.  Lat. 
ocfrufn. 


So  t*  je  mowe  w*  a  clene 
oilur  dau  recej^e  |)e  clene  Lvujr  ui  unm 
Lorde  Ihu  criite.  —  FmIioU  o/  EuglimAa 
SnniNKi.  See  Hunpaon,  JUed.  Atvi  Aaleiut, 
vol.  ii.  p.  M. 

Two  other  popular  etymolo^es  of  the 
word  are  given  in  the  Old  English  Homi- 
lies edited  by  Dr.  B. Morris,  ")>iB  daiis 
oleped  eiirene  dai,  ])at  is  ariitet  dai,  for 
^at  he  ))is  dai  aroH  of  deaKe  "  (Sad  Ber. 
p.  97),  i.  e.  "  This  day  ia  called  Eaater 
day,  that  is,  day  of  arising,  becaose 
He  aroee  &oni  the  dead  on  this  day." 

"  tiia  dai  is  oleped  e»tre  dai  t>at  is 
ettent  da,  and  te  e»fe  is  hnsel"  (lUd.  p. 
99),  i.e.  "This  day  is  oaUed  Easter 
day,  that  is,  day  of  dMnties,  and  the 
dainty  is  the  houssL" 

Abtbribks,  for  hytierice  in  the  lan- 
gnage  of  the  street  folk. 

"  LenumtatioD  oTJudjfortbe  loaaofber 
dear  child.  She  goes  ioto  utiritfef,"  layt  » 
Punch  and  Judy  exhibitor  in  Majbev'a 
Lmdon  Lubvar  and  tht  Lmdan  Poor,  toL  iii. 
p.  55. 

Compare  Btebaxuis. 

Abtomt,      )    These,  as  well  as  O, 

Astonish,  t  £ng,a<ton«  (Chancer), 
are  perrersions  of  a«toand  (regarded 
perhaps  as  a  past  participle  aatoun-ed), 
%..  Sax.  culundian,  to  stupefy  (cf.  »fvnl, 
stapid,  tfuman,  to  ettm,  or  stupefy), 
and  assimilated  to  Pr.  ettonner,  "to 
astonish,  tunaste,  dannt, .  .  .  tosfonnv, 
bennm,  or  dull  the  eenoes  "  (Cotgrave), 


as  thnnder  does,  Seora  a  hypolhefjeal 
Latin  ex-ionare.  Thus  (utewfoi  waa 
regarded  aa  equivalent  to  thunder- 
struck (Ok.  embronlftot),  dander-head 
(^^nnm-sknll),  Massinger,  TAePidure, 

Besides  aetonied  (A.  V.  i7b&,  xvii,  8), 
we  find  aetMiyJd,  aattmsyed,  Wycligia 
(Lev.  xivi.  82,  Deeds  ii  6),  attmeid, 
ttmieud,  sionyad  (Ihid.  Gsn.  ixiii.  82, 
Matt.  X.  24),  Mtonned,  HaU  (Rich.  ZIL. 
fol.  22  b)  North  speaks  of  Alexander 
being  attonied,  i.e.  stunned,  with  a 
blow  from  adart  onhisneok  [PIvfareh, 

E.  761),  and  Holland  of  the  torpedo 
eing  able  to  aetotiiiH,  or  benumb,  Uiose 
that  tonoh  it. 


Aitomyn,  or  brese  werkya  (al.  aitijm  or 
broajn).    Quatio. — Prompterium  ParviJ/irtim 
(c.  1440). 
Vor  her  hon  were  at  aitontd,  &  nolde  after 

wylle 
Sjwe  Do(er  ipore  ne  brydel,  ic  Uode  ^er  ■) 

■ijUe. 
BoAtn  ofGUmctiltr,  ChmiicU  (ed.  1610),  p. 

An  old  MS.  recommends  "  ooste  "  so 
■  auBreyn  remedie  for  iciuica  and  to  tn 

membrisliatbeoa-ilonwi'. — A.  Wag,Pramfl, 

Panni/onun,  p.  94,  uole  4. 

ATTXMDAifT,  Defendant,  Confidant, 
ke.,  for  the  more  strictly  correct  forma 
attendetU  [Lat.  altendenit)-i),  dffendent 
{defenden(t)-i),  &o.,  firom  the  mistaken 
analogy  of  words  like  inkdaiant,  vigi- 
lanl,  mtiitoni,  igmjraTd,  arrogant,  from 
Let.  inhdlntan(t)-g,  vigilan(l)-e,  Sus. 
Retpondent,  corTE»pondenl,  preserve 
their  primitive  form. 

Attio,  the  name  given  to  a  room  at 
thetopofthehonse,  Fr.  oltijtM,  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  an  Attic  style  of  archi- 
tecttire.  It  seems  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Hindus,  as  it  closely 


lUak), 
of  an  Indian  house,  &om 
a'tfo,  high,  lofty.  (Heb.oiftib,  a  portico, 
can  be  only  aooinoidenoe.)  Frof.Qold- 
stiicker  {FhiloJogieal  TrantaeHon*  for 
1864,  p.  86),  Similarly  verandah, 
Portg.  varanda,  is  firam  Sansk.  varatula, 

Bev.  Isaac  Taylor  is  therefore  mis- 
taken in  tracing  the  AUiet  of  a  boose 
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taiha  upper  tien  of  oolnmnsdisplftjed 
in  AMeartiutaotoxB  {Words  and  Place*, 
p.  434,  3nd  ed.). 

ArrotiK,  a  tst;  freqnent  old  spelling 
1^  aione,  to  aet  at  otM  those  that  are  at 
two,  i.  e.  at  Tariauce,  lu  if  to  ai-U>ne, 
to  bring  them  to  the  same  tone,  or  into 
oonoord,  to  hannonize. 


Jttntnwiit,  ■  Inning  B);!!!!  aftf  r  a  bieaehe 
or  Ulmg  out.— Bant,  Aleterit,  1.580. 
High  bnilt  with  pizieg  Chat  heaven  and  earth 


and  disc 


could 


Drydn,  Potm  an  0>Tmatim,  1661, 1.  dr. 

1  im  coniming  forth  to  make  atUmemtnt 

hrtvixt     them. — R,    Btniard,     Ttrinct    in 

White  aeemee  bjm  macht  vith  blacke 

Por  the  old  use  of  atone  compare— 

|>il  K^Dg  &  t«  Brut  were  at  on. 

Bibtrt  ^'  GUnKOter,  p.  13. 
If  m;  death  might  be 
An  off'riog  lo  dIhim  raj  God  and  rae. 
<tuarla,  EmbUmi,  iii.  6  (1635). 
I  va*  gkd  I  did  ainu  mj  ooonttTmaii  and 

CymAtOiu,  i  4,  t.  4S  (Globe  ed.). 

Udal  ^peaka  of  a  "triactie  of  aiaae- 
maiW  (BTonau*,  ImIm,  p.  116),  and 
Bp.  HaUof 

DiMOrd  'tiriit  agreeing  paita 

&*linu,  iji.  7  (ed.  Singer,  p.  6B). 
Flohdj  aebon  ....  doth    aet   foea  at 
btendihip,   rnaaimitie,    and   atonnuiit. — 
J.  f  Inantg,  Coiu'i  Ktif.  Detglt,  1576,  p,  36 
(*pr.  1880). 

KvKuaio,  also  aieehnge,  atBeyUtnge, 
U  old  En^Iah  word  defined  ohlongv^  in 
the  PrpmplortumParruIortim,  eleewhere 
mdtmgf,  Suffolk  aieeUong,  b«  if  cont- 
poQDded  with  A..  Sax.  oieo^,  oblique, 
■I  an  evident  oormption  of  oblong. 

AuKBout.  A  lumJnouH  appearance 
enoranpaaDiig  the  head  of  a  saint  in 
Oniatian  art  is  termed  an  "  aureole." 
nxia  im  general!;  imagined  to  reprsHont 
the  rlaairiral  I^tin  av/rrola  (se.  (oronai, 
■  diminutive  of  aurett,  and  to  mean 
"i  golden  circlet,"  aa  indeed  it  is 
namrall;  depicted.  It  is  highly  pro- 
taUe,  bowovtf,  that,  not  awnola,  but 


areola  (a  little  halo),'  a  diminntiTe  of 
area,  is  the  true  and  original  form, 
arioU  in  French,  and  that  the  usual 
orthography  is  due  to  a  mistaken  con- 
nection with  auTum,  gold,  just  as  for 
the  same  reason  un'na  became,  in 
Italian,  aitn'na,'  It.  aranao  became  Fr. 
vrange,  L.  Lat.  <poma  aurantia ;  Gk. 
oreioMleot  became  Lat.  avrichaievm. 
Tiaa  is  certainly  more  likely  than  that 
it  is  a  diminutive  of  aura,  a  luminous 
breath  or  eilialation,  which  is  the  view 
put  forward  by  Bidron  in  his  Chrit- 
Hon  loonogra^hy  (p.  107).  He  quotes 
a  passage  from  an  apocryphal  trea- 
tise, De  Trantitv,  B,  Mairiaa  Virginia, 
which  etatee  that  "a  brilliant  cloud 
appeared  in  the  air,  and  placed  iteelf 
before  the  Virgin,  foiming  on  her  brow 
a  transparent  crown,  resembling  the 
anreole  or  halo  whioh  surronnda  the 
rising  moon "  (p.  187).  Here,  ob- 
viously, a/reola.  would  have  been  the 
more  correct  word  to  have  employed, 
and  it  is  the  one  which  recommended 
iteelf  to  Se  Qnincey.    He  writes — 

In  >ome  legends  of  sainU  we  find  that 
thef  were  bom  with  a  lambent  circle  or 
golden  anota  about  their  heeds. —  Woria, 
vol.  IT.  p.  39. 

So  correct  a  wiitar  would  Dot  have 
appHed  the  Hnperflnous  epithet  of 
"  golden  "  to  this  "  supernatural  halo," 
as  he  Bubeeqnently  terms  it,  if  the 
word  were  to  him  only  another  form 
of  aureola. 

From  his  nee  of  the  word  in  "Queen 
Mary"  (act  v.  bc.  2),  it  might  be 
supposed  that  Tennyson  connected 
"  aureole"  with  oai/twii — 

Our  Clarence  there 
Sees  ever  lach  an  aunelM  round  the  Queen, 
It  eiUi  the  greatest  wronger  of  her  peace. 
Who  Btandi  the  nearest  to  her. 

Oeorge  Maodonald  has  been  in- 
flaenced  apparently  by  the  same  idea. 

The  aundlf  which  glorifies  the  sacred 
tbinga  of  the  past  had  gathered  in  so  gDUin 
a  hue  around  the  memory  of  the  holj  cot- 
tager.— Damd  Klginbrvd,  p.  165. 

Annola,  in  the  ecclcHiaetical  sense 

'  Thia  bright  phenonkcnon  was  called  bj 
the  Romansuna — a  word  which  runs  eisctlj 
parallel  with  the  Greek  tialSi,  meaning 
(I)  a  plot  of  ground,  (!)  a  threehinE-Bnor, 
(3)  ahalo  round  one  of  tha  heaveoly  bodies. 
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of  ft  golden  disona,  is  not  fonnd  in 
MedisTal  Latin  (vide  Da  Cange).  Dr. 
Donne,  who  onderstande  bf  it  a  crown 
of  gold,  traces  its  origiiiation  as  fol- 

BecauBA  in  their  TraiuIatiDn,  ia  t^ 
Tulnt  Edition  of  the  Romui  Church,  Ibej 
find  in  Eiodm  [iiv,  S5]  th»t  word  ^  HnwJom, 
Facia  Coronam  aureolam,  Thou  shall  make 
a  Waer  Crawne  of  gold;  out  of  this  dirainu- 
tireand  miataken  word,  the j  hive  estihlished 
■  Doctrine,  th«t  besides  those  Corome  aurea, 


Cited  to  all  the  «anta  from  the  Crown  of 
Christ,  Some  Saints  hiTS  mide  to  Uiem* 
selves,  and  produced  oat  of  their  owne  ex- 
traordinary merits  certsine  Aanalai,  certain 
leuer  Crownefl  of  their  own,  whereaa  in- 
deed the  word  in  the  originall  in  that  place 
of  EiodUB  ia  Zir  Zthab,  which  ia  a  Crowne 
of  ^1d,  without  an;  intimation  of  u;  such 
loser  crownea  growing  out  of  tbemael»es. 
—  LXXX.,  Stnvnu,  p.  749,  fol.  1640. 

AxET,  a  provincial  word  for  the  ague 
used  in  Sussex  and  in  the  Eastern 
States  of  America  (L.  J.  Jannings, 
Field  FcUhs  and  Green  Lanee,  p.  46), 
is  a  corruption  of  accets  (perhaps  re- 
garded as  a  plural),  Ft.  accee,  a  fit  or 
attack  of  illnees,  "  aeeex  de  jiehure,  a 
fit  of  an  ague,"  Cotgrave,  Lat  occm- 

Fereres,  aiw,  and  the   bkidy  flji   fpre- 
Tsiled]  in  dvyerse  placea   of   EneloDde. — 
K'arJnninA'i    CArtmicte,    p.    13,    ab.    1475 
(Camden  Soc.)- 
Wjth  lore's  aiciac  now   wer  thej   bote, 

Bochm,  Fall  of  Prinea  (in  Wright, 
Pim.  Dicl.). 
Thou  doit  miacall 
Tbj  phraiek ;  pilla  that  chance 
Thy  sick  Aecit$iunii  into  BMled  health. 
H.  Vaughan,  Sila  Sci»lillam,  1650. 

Athont,  an  old  English  word  for  a 
diamond,  oceuning  in  Dan  Michel's 
AycnbUe  of  Intcyf  (or  Remorte  of  Con- 
SMenwJ,  1340  (E.  E.  T.  B.  ed.). 

Hi  deapendet  foltich  hare  gnodea  ine 
ydelnesMH  nor  boat  of  t>*  wordle  ac  nor  to 
veue  uor  god  bj  bjeth  barde  aae  an  ajmonf, 
-p.  J87. 

(i.e.  "Thej  spend  their  goods  foolishly 
in  idleness  for  boaat  of  the  world,  but 
for  to  give  for  God  they  be  hard  as  a 
^motxd,  or  as  adamant.") 

So  the  MS.,  but  Mr.  Morris,  the 
editor,  thinks  it  necessary,  for  clear- 
ness'sake,  to  print  it  "an  [i^'] aymont." 
There  can  be  httle  doubt,  however. 


that  there  ia  no  tmussian  in  the  BIS., 
and  that  otpiont  is  the  old  French 
aifmani  or  mnuml  (cf,  Sp.  tnum),  wiutih 
seems  to  have  been  a  more  oostomary 
form  than  diamant.  Cotgrave  gives 
"aimami,  a  lover,  a  servant,  a  sweet- 
heart; also,  the  Adamant,  or  Load- 
ttone."  "i>ianiamf,  a  Diamond;  also, 
the  Loadstone ;  (instead  of  AymaaC)." 
He  also  has  "  Owdeifinani,  the  needle 
of  a  sea-compasse."  "  Diamond,"  Fr. 
dAomavi,  and  "adamant,"  are  both 
(aa  is  well  known)  derivatives  of  the 
Latin  adamag,  adamantit.  Ok.  addma*, 
"  the  invincible,"  the  diamond,  later 
the  magnet.  The  French  form  affords 
an  interesting  example  of  a  word  being 
oorrapted  in  accordance  with  a  popu- 
lar acceptation.  The  adamant,  or  load- 
stone, on  aocotmt  of  its  attractive 
power  in  drawing  iron  to  iteelf,  and 
the  steady  affection  with  which  it 
remains  true  to  the  pole,  was  regarded 
as  the  lovitig  stone,  and  transfonned 
into  aimant.  That  this  popular  con- 
ception is  not  a  mere  assumption,  but 
one  widely  traceable  even  in  otir  own 
langTi^e,  the  following  quotations  will 
m^e  plain — 

How  cold  this  dime  I  and  yet  nay  sense 
Perceires  even  here  tbj  influence. 
Even  here  th;  strong  magnetick  charnu  I 

And   pant   and  tremble   like  the  amDroiu 
steel. 
Jofcn  Nnrrii,    Mimllaoia   (1678),    Tin 

In  Chinese  the  magnet  is  called 
"  the  affectionate  stone  "  (Eidd,  CMna, 
p.  871),  in  Sanskrit  "the  kisser," 
tumbaia.  "  What  loadstone  first 
touched  the  loadstone?"  is  one  of  a 
series  of  posers  that  Thomas  Fuller  pqts 
to  the  naturalistB  of  his  day,  "or  now 
first  fell  it  in  love  viUh  the  North,  talher 
affecting  that  cold  climate  than  the 
pleasant  East,  or  fruitful  South,  or 
West?" 

(A  wider  question  is  that  propoaed  by 
Charles  KinrBlej,  "  What  efficient  cause  is 
there  that  all  matter  should  attract  matter! 


the  Law  of  His  own  being,  on  matter."— 
Lttttrl  and  .VciuDriri  oj  hil  Lift,  vd.  ii. 
p.  CT.l 

Is  there  anything  more  heavy  and  unapt 
for  molinn  (han  iron  or  ateel !  yet  these  in 
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»  ma  to  tbor  httsttd  faoditSM  u  if  Ihej  had 

>  HUH   of  dsire    ud  delieht.— fip.    HaU 

(16M),  fTurit,  *oL  xi.  p.  93  (Oxford  ed.). 

SylTBster  says  of  the  loEtdatone,  thftt 


With   kiddni   Force,   with   sured    ■ecret 

Wbemrith  be  wooea  his  Inn  MUlerin, 
And  DCTn  le**«9  lier  till  he  get  a  kiu ; 
Nij,  tfU  be  fold  her  in  bis  MlhtaU  bosom, 
Xeier  to  pari  (except  we,  loue-leu,  loose- 

With  10  firme  leale  and  bat  affection 


Tbu 


iLtluit, 


ItUiu 


Da  Bartiu,  XNiine  iVttka  dnd  IforJ^, 
p.  67  (ie«,  fol.>. 
Th'   biddea   looe    that   now-tdsiea   doth 

holda 
ne  Steel  aod  Loaditone,  Hfdrargire  uid 

Colde ;  .  ,  .  . 
b  bat  ft  spark  or  shadow  of  that  Loae 
Wbicb  at  tbe  Gr*t  in  ererjlMag  did  mDae. 
Ibitt.  p.  SOI  (M.)- 
Tbt  An^o-Noimftn  poetPhiHppe  de 
nuHU,  in  his  SetHary,  about  1120, 
»;■  that  the  loadstoiie  is  a  symbol  of 
the  Incarnate  Lord. 
Dis  ea  gniae  d'uuuiU  fud,  pail  que  en  cbai 

fnd  aparat  .  .  . 
Si  con  b  pere  mit  1e  fer,  e  Jben  Christ  Dus 

tnist  d*enfer. 

WHehl,  Papular  Tnatmi  m  ScimM  in 
Mid.  Afo,  p.  136. 
"Ood  was  mniseof  loadslans  wbenbeap- 

ptwvd  ID  Besh  .  .  . 
is  (he  stone  dnwa  the  troo,  ao  Je«na  Christ 

OS  drew  from  bell." 
If  it  be  a  mnteriooa  tbinK 
Wbj  SUel  diould  to  the  LeadMttn*  ding  ; 
liwi  kmow  pot  why  Jtti  tboaU  draw 
lad  witb  nob  tiaaea  hue  a  straw. 

//•mU,  FamOiar  LtlUrt,  Bk.  a.  44 

(i«a). 

0  tbe  North  ad- 


h*  a  Jb«l  dotard  oo  a  fcnler  mistress  t 

r.  BamJatfiL,  TIa  Jftuo'  LonMne  Glaa, 

iii.«(163B). 

On  du  other  hand,  it  may  be  re- 

mA»A  am  iUnstntive  that  the  attrae- 

tt**  powo-  of  love  ia  often  o<xnpared  to 

AM  of  tha  magnet. 


I  find  tbst  I 

foe)  the  little  neiidle  of  my  sonl  touched  with 
a  kind  of  msf^etical  and  attnctJTe  virtue, 
that  it  always  mores  towards  Him,  as  being 
her  BimnNn  Armun,  the  tme  oenter  of  ber 
HsppineM.— tfowtil,  Bk.  ii.  63  (1639). 
Milton,  Speaking  of  women,  says  they 

Skill'd  to  retire,  and,  in  retiring,  draw 
Heartsafterlhemtai^ledinamorouanets.  •  ■ 
Draw  ont  with  crediuous  desire,  and  lead 
At  will  the  nuolietl.  resolnlest  breast. 
At  tht   magnttick    [=s  magnet]  hardttt   Jrm 

ParadiK  Rtgaiaed,  Bk.  ij,  I.  161-169. 

On  tKij  passage  the  conunentatore 
qnote — 

But  if  tbe  bir  one  onoe  look  upon  you, 
whM  is  it  that  can  get  jdh  from  her  T  she 
will  dnw  you  after  ber  pleasure,  bound  band 
and  fool,  jati  at  iht  laiditiHU  drain  irun, — 

Fbigral  snbela  sitex,  et  amiesm  saacia  aeotit 
Maierisoif  ptacidatque  chaiybi  cognotcit  amoret, 
Sic  Venus,  etc. 

Ciaiurian,  Idylliam. 

That  a  stone  so   named  ahoold   be 

esteemed  of  sovereign  virtne  in  love- 

chitrmB  is  quite  in  aooordance  with 

popular  logic.    The  following  bint  to 

C'ons  husbands  is  given  in  a  ohap- 
k    entitled  £e«  AdmirtMe$  secret* 
thi  Grand  AlheH. 

Si  un  bomme  veut  saroir  si  sa  femme  est 
chaale  et  sage,  qu'il  preone  la  pierre  que  I'on 
appelle  oinanl,  qui  a  U  couleur  du  fer,  .  .  ■ 
qu  il  la  mette  sous  la  (ete  de  sa  femme ;  si 
elle  eat  cba«te  et  honnilte  elle  embraaaera  son 
mui,  si  non  elle  se  jetten  aussitAt  bora  du 
lit. — Niiard,   Hiiteirt  dti  lAvm  Papalairtt, 


Bacoalaubkatk,  the  adjectival  foim 
of  "  bachelor,"  pertaining  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  at  a  university,  Pr.  baeea- 
lavriat,  late  Latin  bocealaunus,  aa  if 
one  crowned  with  a  ohaplet  of  laturel 
terries  {baeca  lavrti,  a  eorruption  of 
Low  Latin  baeealariua  (see  Speiman, 
Olottairivm,  R.y.),  Cf.  It.  boccojaro  and 
bacealio,  a  kind  of  laurel  or  bay ;  Fr. 
bacheUer.  The  origintd  meaning  of 
baccaiaritt*  seems  to  have  been  (1)  the 
proprietor  of  baeealaria  (in  L.  Latin  of 
ninth  oent.),  a  rural  domain,  properly  a 
eow-fiurm,  fifom  baeeit,  a  meduevol  form 
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of  Z«i  voces  (and  so  in  Italian,  Florio); 
(2),  a  jonng  knigfat  who  takes  aorvice 
under  a  Buperior ;  (8)  ft  young  man  of 
inferior  dignity ;  (4)  an  onmarried 
youth.  Cf.  Wallon,  bmtc&eUe,  a  young 
girl  (Sigart). 

A  louuder  man 
Id  mind  uid  bodj,  thu  ■  boat  who  win 
Your  baaalau-nate  bonourt. 

£.  C.  SUdman,  Ltfrict  and  IdJU,  1379, 
The  FnAtU 
The  haaxdaareus  was  perhaps  re- 
garded as  one  who  had  BuoeessfuUy  run 
Uie  gantelope  of  all  his  examiners,  with 
reference  to  the  Latin  proverb,  "Bacu- 
lum  loureum  gesto  "  (I  osrry  the  staff 
of  bays),  Boid  of  those  who  having  been 
plotted  against,  happily  escaped  the 
dftnger  (Braemus,  Adagia).  Others 
have  imagined  that  he  who  had  ob- 
tained his  first  degree  at  the  university 
was  eaid  to  have  gained  a  berry  of  the 
bay,  an  earnest  of  the  entire  ohaplet. 
Dante  says : — 

II  batetiiitT  »'  timt,  e  non  piriB, 
Fin  ehe  '1  mseitro  ui  quistioa  prapoDe. 
Puradiw,  xxiT.  46. 
The  bnehfhr,  who  umi  hinuelf, 
And  speiikB  nol,  till  the  muter  have  pro- 

The  question.  Cany. 

Baokoao,  and  Baorao,  an  old  name 
for  the  wine  prodnoad  at  Backta-aeh  on 
the  Bhine. 
I'n  for  DO  tongues  but  dty'd  ooea,  inch  ■■ 

Give  1  fine  relish  to  m;  backmg. 

Old  Plsjfi,  *al.  ii.  p.  fat  (in  WHght). 

Bacharaoli  is  said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Baechi  ara,  having  been  of  old  a 
favoorite  seat  of  the  wine  god. — C. 
Bedding,  On  Wines,  p.  215. 

Bacestone,  a  north  country  word 
for  a  girdle  or  griddle,  also  spelled  bale- 
stan,  is  a  corruption  of  the  0.  Norse 
baktfjA^,  I.e.  "bake-iron." 

Badoeb,  an  old  word  for  "one  that 
buys  corn  or  other  provisions  in  one 
place  in  order  to  sell  them  in  another, 
a  Huckster  "  (Bailey),  still  used  provin- 
oially  for  a  dealer,  has  been  confounded 
with  badger,  the  name  of  the  animal, 
which  is  an  Anglicized  form  of  Fr.  bJd- 
dier  (orig.  bladger)  a  corn-dealer ;  Low 
Lat.  bladarivi,  whence  also  its  Pr. 
name  hlaireau  (Skeat,  Wedgwood). 
This  fake  analogy,  has  aotuidly  led 


Webster  to  connect  broier  with  broek^ 
a  badger  I 

To  badger  was  orig.  to  barter,  to 
haggle  wim.  The  word  is  a  disguised 
form  of  Old  £ng.  ba,ger,  beger,  a  buyer 
(firom  buggen,  A.  S.  b^egan,  to  buy), 
with  an  intrusive  li,  as  m  ridge  (North. 
rigg),  bridge  (brig),  ledger,  abridge, 
etc. 

De  Ugerhei  lilil  )«r-fore^the  bujer  bid- 
deth  little  for  it. — Old  l^ag.  Hamiliu,  vol.  ii. 
p.  S13. 

(See  Dr.  E.  Morris,  Addren  to  FUlo- 
log.  Soe.  1876,  p.  17.) 

We  have  feQows  among  us,  the  eDgnwsem 
of  corn,  the  niaers  of  price,  sweepinr  awaj 
whole  markets ;   we  call   thew  badgtrf. — 


[i.e.  canrine  proviuona]  to  London — 

Baetn.—  WartUa  ol  England,  vol,  ii.  p.3Bl 

(eJ.  1811). 

Holland  has  "a  kinde  of  huckglen  or 
badgen."—Camdtn't  Brittania,  p.  555,  fol. 

One  of  the  itutieB  of  the  "  Maire  of  Bria- 
towe"vHaIo  aaai^t  and  counsel  the  bakers 
"in  Iheire  byeog  and  barEanjng  with  the 
Bagtn,  Buch  as  brynzeth  i^te  to  towne,  aa 
wele  in  [rowjs^  as  otheriryae,  bj  lande  and 
bjr  water." — F.ngfiih  Cilda  (ed.  Tonlmin 
Smith),  p.  -a*  (£.  £.  T.  S.). 

Wee  will  rfde  like  n. 


Lioenoes  to  "badgers"  to  buy.  and 
sell  com  are  foimd  among  the  Quarter 
SeBsiODB  records  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.— A.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Sirf. 
of  Quarter  Seemona,  p.  26. 

In  Qaeen  Anne's  reign  one  Eiehard 
TuUing  is  licensed  in  Devonshire  to  be 
"  a  oonmiou  Drover  of  Cattle,  Badger, 
Lader,  Kidder,  Carrier,  and  Byer  of 
Come."— 2d.  p.  270. 

BA&-1IOHET,    }  north  ooimtry  words 
Bawd- MONET,  t  for  the  plant  Oeu- 

tian,  are  corruptions  of  its  name  Baxj>- 

HOKBT,  which  see. 

Baffle,  ho  spelt  as  if  a  verbal  &e- 
qnentatiTe  formation  similar  to  raffle, 
ekuMe,  etmffle,  ttijle,  &a.  (Haldeman,  p. 
ITS),  baa  not  been  satisfaotorUy  ex- 
plained. 

Dr.  Morris  rightly  remarks  that 
^'Baff/ed,  as  applied  by  a  Norfolk  pea- 
sant to  standing  com  or  grass  beaten 
about  by  the  wind,  or  stray  cattle,  adds 
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gnttUy  to  onr  knowledge  of  the  modem 
term"  (Addrento  Fhikilog.  Soe.,1876, 
p.  16).  Older  forma  of  Oie  word  are 
WW  (Hall,  Chron.i  Spenser,  F.  Q. 
VL  Tii.  37)  ftnd  bafftnOe. 


PriMM. 


rdigion   that   baWimia  *ll   Temporal 
tt.—Bf.    Hall,    WoJ^a,   fol.   1634,  p. 


TlieM  are  from  Fr.  baffoSer  (and  haf- 
ybler,  adds  Nares),  "  to  baffle,  abuse,  re- 
vile, disgrace,  handle  basely  in  terms  " 
(Cotgnve).  Iho]dthi8&q(rou«r(&c^oier) 
to  be  contracted  from  ba«-/ofiler,  to 
trample  down,  jnat  as  ioculer,  baccnler 
(Cot^ve)  is  from  baa-cvler.  The  orig. 
maaning,  then,  wonld  be  to  trample 
iqion,  afterwards  to  ill-treat,  or  pat  to 
■eom  (a  recreant  knight,  &o.).  Prof. 
Skeat  and  Wedgwood,  with  leas  likeli- 
hood, dedaoe  the  word  from  a  Scottish 
Tsrb  bimuMe,  to  treat  contemptnously. 

Bluing  winds  are  perhaps  from  Old 
Vi.  hegler,  to  deceive ;  It.  beffare. 

BkocAOE,  a  contemptuona  term  fora 
irtnihless  woman,  a  wench  following  a 
camp,  as  if  a  mere  encnmbrance,  tike 
Gw.  Inmpenpack,  Dutch  sfvufe  sai,  a 
saner  wench,  a  naughty  pack  (Sewel, 
D%teh  Diet.  1708),  is  a  natnialized  form 
of  Pr.  bagatae,  "  a  baggage,  qaean, 
jyll,  ponke,  flirt "  (Cotgrave) ;  It.  bag- 
luda,  8p.  bageua.  Old  Fr.  bai(uge,  a 
wnoao  of  light  character.  These  words 
•Mfa  to  be  oouneoted  with  Arab,  bagi, 
a  word  of  the  same  meaning,  bagf.x 
dtameful.  In  Sanskrit  bha^a  is  lewd- 
ness (mimi),  and  bhaga-bbakahaJca,  a 
hadoL 

Yoo  boggart,  lei  me  in ! 

Catiiedi/Bf  Emri,  iii.  I. 

The  English  word  was  very  probably 


I  with  the  old  Eng.  bagage, 
nwning  sciuD,  dreps,  refuse,  just  as 
Aui  is  akin  to  iJrq^ 

When    biBweii  put    no  bagagi  ia   tbeir 

C.  GuBmt,  Tfe  iuti  Gin,  1.  lOSt,  1576 

(ed.  Arber). 
BcoB  «ff  ibe  green  bifgig*  from  it  sad  it 
Tin  be  >  water. — Luswa,  ThmaaHd   NalabU 

Haeket  speaks  of  "a  baggage  wo- 
man" (Lift  of  WaHam;  ii.  133  [Da- 
TiM,  Supp.  Eng.  Olou-I). 
fiaisii-woKT.  i  namea  for  the  com- 
Ban-wood,     S  mon    daisy    in    the 
Clmrelaqd  district,  are  oormptioiia  of 


an  older  name,  but  whether  this  was 
A  8ai.  ban-v>yri  (bone-wort),  or  an  old 
Eng.  baiae-wtni,  or  some  other  word,  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  Perhaps  bdn, 
bone,  here  may  be  a  perremon  of 
belUa,  the  Latin  name,  jnst  as  6on-fire 
or  5MM-fire  is  for  bal-fyr,  [?]  In  the 
North  of  England  the  daisy  is  still 
known  as  the  bonefiovti^  (Britten  and 
Holland,  Eng.  Flant-Ncmieg,  p.  67), 

Balanob,  in  etymological  correctness, 
ought  to  be  spelt  bilanee,  being  the 
same  word  as  It.  bUanda,  Lat.  }rilanc-B 
[hilafuii,  lit.  a  pair  (hie)  of  scales  (lanz). 

The  French  baUtrux,  which  we  have 
adopted  (Frov.  balamt,  Sp.  balataa), 
seems  to  have  been  altered,  nnder  the 
inflnenee  of  a  false  analogy,  to  0.  Fr. 
baiatd,  Uod.  Fr.  baling,  oscillating, 
hanging— Fr.  baler,  Wallaoh.  baler,  It. 
bailaire,  to  dance  np  and  down. 

The  French,  however,  have  retained 
the  proper  form  in  the  book-keeping 
term  6i!an,  a  balance-sheet  of  debit 
and  credit. 

Bald-eyebbow,  a  onrions  North  of 
England  name  for  the  plant  Anthemit 
Colula,  is  a  corruption  of  Balder  Brae, 
so  called  from  its  whiteness  resembling 
the  dazzling  brow  of  Baldnr,  the  north- 
ern snn-god  (Britten  and  Holland, 
Eng.  PlaTd-Namee,  p.  28). 

Compare  Swed.  baiderabra,  Icel.  Bal- 
drt-brd,  and  old  Eng.  Baidar  herbe 
(Cockayne,  Leeckdomt,  iii.  xiii.), 

Bau>-honbt,    )   popular    names   for 

BiWD-HOHKi,  {  Uie  plant  Mew  [Me- 
um  AthainatUicam),  are  oormptions  of 
its  old  Latin  name  valde  bona,  "very 
good "  (Prior).  For  the  change  of  b 
to  n>,  compare  mcna  <Jte«,  an  old  French 
perversion  of  bona  dies  (Cotgrave) ;  It. 
vermena,  Lai  verbenai  O.  Eng.  pri-mel, 
now  privet!  Lai,  TiumdUrula,  8p.  ban- 
dibula,;  A.  Sax.  An&nw,  £ng.  raveni 
termagant,  Fr.  Tervagant ;  comMWojrf 
and  coTvoratU,  (cc.  Britten  and  Hol- 
land agree  with  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
that  the  first  part  of  the  word  is  a  cor- 
mption  of  Batdur,  the  Apollo  of  the 
North,  to  whom  this  plant  (like  Bai- 
der't  Brae)  was  dedicated  {Eng.  Plant- 
Names,  p.  28). 

Balled,  the  old  form  of  bald  (balUd, 
Wyoliffe,  Levi/,  xiii.  41),  as  if  to  denote 
round,  smooth,  and  polished,  like  a 
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ttilUard-boa  (TyrwUtt,  Biohudsoa) ; 
"  baih/d,  oaItiu,"  Profit.  Farv.  (of. 
"  halhew,  or  pltr^,"  Id.  i  0.  Eng.  bal3, 
smooth?).  £aJ-d  smsu  to  b«  the  aome 
vord  as  Welsh  bol,  white-Btreaksd, 
lith.  balu,  Ok.  pha2-('(w,  white  (of. 
Oomberl.  holy,  a  white-marked  horae ; 
W.  Comw.  baU-eye,  a  white  or  wall- 
eye). Baldr,  the  white  Bun-Rod,  is  pro- 
bably near  akin.— Thorpe,  N.  Myth,  i., 
18S.  The  nominant  quality  therefore 
of  a  hairless  head  ia  its  gleaming  aiur- 
faoe. 

Hil  head  ww  balttil  uid  acbon  u  eny  kIu. 
Ckavetr,  C.  T.  PnlagiU,  I.  198. 

Robert  of  Gloucester  says  that  William 

the  Conqueror  naa 

GlM-wombede  &  balldt  It  bote  of  eueue 

nforrji,  SpMiiutu,  p.  15, 1.  406. 
Wbume  the  ]>ie  uwe  s  buffed  or  >  pilled 
Diui,  or  B  wonuui  wilh  u  hifche  torbede,  the 
pie  wide  to  hem,  ''je  epake  of  the  ele." 
—Kniehl  ef  La  Tmir  Landry,  p.  tl 
(E.E.T.8.). 

SaU:=head,  ooonra  in  K.  Alytaunder, 
L6461. 

Ballukds,  Spenser's  orthography  of 
*'  billiards,"  as  if  from  the  baUs  that 
mme  is  played  with  {Mother  Hvbberd't 
TaU],  whereas  its  name  is  really  de- 
rived from  the  French  bHiard,  the  ime ; 
billot,  hille,  a  stick. 

Balm-bowi.,  a  Cleveland  word  for  a 
vote  de  ehambre  (moieila).  Hr.  Atkin- 
son compares  an  loelandio  bambtir,  a 
pot  or  bowl  (Haldoreen),  and  thinJu 
thtae  may  be  a  connexion  with  the 
Tentonio  barme.  But  this  aeema 
doubtful. 

Balb^uttntb  is  an  old  name  of  the 


(Britten  and  Holluid). 

Bandoo,  Bsif  adog  banned  or  ontsed 
for  its  savageness,  was  originally  a 
band-dog,  i-e.  one  bound  or  chained : 
Fr.  chien  bandi,  Duteh,  band-hond.  So 
the  "lime-hound"  was  one  held  in  a 
leash  (Ham,  0.  Fr.  Uamen,  Lat.  Uga- 
>n«m).  Bnt  the  Danish  bonde-hvnd 
seems  to  be  the  husbandman's  {bond^) 
dog,  a  farm-dog.  Tie-deg  was  another 
name  for  an  ammal  of  unusilal  fierce- 


MaMire,  Bawiiv,  AIo1o«hu. 

&Hi,-AtiKarit,iaM. 
We  ban  great  Bmdm  will  tfwe  their  skiiia. 

Spemer,  Shtphiard'i  Calmln',  Stpl, 
Make  banikv  tby  acoutiratch,  to  barke  at  a 
theef^. 

Tuner,  Fivt  Hundrtd  PoiaM,  1580 
(pd.  E.  D.  Soc.  P.M). 
The  tie-dog  or  taiid-iliif,  so  called  bicause 
manie  of  tbem  are  tied  up  in  cbiinea  and 
strong  bomti,  in  tbe  daie  time,  for  dooin^ 
hurt  nbroad.— Harrii™,  Uacnptim  if  Eing- 
Laid,  pt.  ii.  p.  44. 

Bee  also  Caioa,  Of  EnglUhe  Dogge$^ 
1076,  p.  48  (repr.  1880). 

Tbe  frjer  icC  hi«  fiat  to  bii  moatb 

And  irhuted  whues  three  : 
Halfe  a  hundretb  good  band^doga 
Came  runniDg  over  the  tee. 
fHofttn  Hood  and  thl  Cartatl  FrytT. 

Bands,  a  frequent  mis^lling  of 
(anna  (i.e.  proclamations)  of  marriage, 
with  evident  aUusion  to  the  bonds  or  ties 
of  matrimony.  Uore  (ban  once  I  have 
received  a  written  reqaest  from  roatia 
couples  to  have  their  "bands  put  up." 
Dan  Michel  calls  the  married  "y- 
bounde  mid  5etule,"  bound  with  a  band. 
—AyetMle  qflntcyt,  p.  220  (1840). 

Art  ind  induatry  can  never  marry  thoae 
tliinga  whoae  hamii  osture  doth  forbid. — 
Fu'lar,  Truth  Mainlaintd,  1643,  p.  10. 

The  brethreio  ordained  Mr.  Robert  Wst- 
■ouni  to  proeUimebirtnnifii,  and  to  proceed 
with  tbamariaKe, — Prabi/tny  Bookif  Strath- 
begit,  p.  1  (16S1),  (Spalding  Club). 

Bahibtebs,  a  very  common  corrup- 
tion of  b^uetere  when  placed  as  a 
guud  to  a  staircase,  perhaps  from  a 
supposed  connexion  with  I^t.  Eng. 
6an,^stop,  ahutin,  banni'n,  that  which 
is  used  for  shutting  or  stopping  (Somer- 
set). Bahittert,  Fr.  balvttret,  seem  to 
have  been  originally  the  some  as  Low 
Lat.  baUgtarirE,  the  shot-ports  for 
smaller  cross-bows  (baUgtce)  along  the 
gimnels  of  the  medieval  gaUey  (see 
Yule,  Ser  Manx  Pole,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixvii.). 
Cf.  It.  baieBfriera,  a  loophole  (Florio, 
1611) ;  O.  Sp.  banihugtet,  balahMi-ea, 
turned  posts  like  pillars  to  support  gal- 
leries (Minshea,  1623),  barahiular  to 
cast  weapons  (id.).  The  It.  bdUuulro 
seems  to  have  been  assimilated  to  ba~ 
latttlo  (Gk.  balauttion),  a  pomegranate 
flower.  Bomewhat  similarly  erenelte, 
Fr.  erinecM,  0.  E.  camel,  denoted  both 
a  battlement  and  a  loophole  (see  CaiUil 
of  Love,  ed.  Weymouth,  p.  77). 
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Bixwoon,  Mid  Bairkwobt  (Clsre- 

bod  diaiect),  the  daiay,  seem  to  be  the 

Mm*  u  the  A.  S.  b^a-uryrt,  bcmewort 

{Jlkamm). 

U  bUtill  K7TH  bar^njl  the  kmoart 

wild. 

6.  Dt^lmi,  Emtadat,  Bnk  liL  Proloag. 

Ur.  GockftTne  sstb  that  in  old  Eng- 
liib  batueyrt  was  the  name  of  the  waJJ- 
ftnrer,  from  bana,  a  man-slarer,  in 
■Dnsum  to  the  bloodstained  eoloor  of 
ill  pet«U,  just  ■■  it  is  Btill  fireqaentl^ 
called  "  the  bloody  warrior ;"  and  that 
lOtrmidB  the  word  was  apphed  to  the 
daity  on  accoont  of  its  red-tipped  pe- 
tab  {Lteehdmru,  tc.  toI.  iiL). 

Buw,  to,  to  ahaTe  or  trim  the  beud — 
anrb  that  aeema  to  owe  its  origin  to  a 
mistaken  idea  that  a  barber  is  one  who 
WAt.    Ct.  Butch. 

Cixb  mad  1  tc  Sir  G.  Smith,  it  bein^  now 
■4^  ud  Uktv  dp  to  hi*  ehuaber  snd  ut 
Ulkiiir,  mnd  1  ftsrtiiiff  agairut  ta-morroir. — 
Ftff^  Diary  (ed.  Br^ht),  *ol.  ill.  p.  316. 

Bakskd,  when  applied  to  horses  (as 
in  Shakespeare's  "  barbed  steeds,"  Bieh. 
Ill,  i.  1,1.  10)^coTeTod  with  armour, 
isaeoRupted  form  of  the  older  word 
iorded.  Ft.  bardi,  fiimiahed  with  bard«, 
or  hoTM-umonr  (Skeat,  El.  Did.], 
jwiiiiilnliiil  Beeminglf  to  barb,  a  Bar- 

Babbksbt,  the  shmb  so  ealled,  does 
not  deriTs  its  name  from  its  berries, 
bat  is  oorrapted  from  the  Latin  ber- 


Ft.  "  berberi;  the  barbarie-tree " 
(Cotgnve).  Prof.  Sbeat  odds  Arab. 
tarbaris,  PeiB.  barbari  {Etym,  Diet.). 

Babck,  to  eooM  in  a  lond  abusive 
wij,  naed  in  most  parts  of  Ireland 
(r.g.  AtUrim  atid  Down  Ghtaary,  Pat- 
Unon,  £.  D.  S.),  aa  if  to  use  the  strong 
Uogoage  of  a  bargee  at  barge-man,  is 
tba  tame  word  as  Bcot.  hairge,  to  lift 

Siba  Toice  in  a  strong  loud  manner 
m^  GlcMory,  Gregor),  bargain,  to 
chafTer,  Soot,  bargcme,  to  fight,  0.  Fr. 
imrjmgmer,  to  wrangle  (Cotg.),  from 
Imigouin,  confused  speech,  gibberish, 
vfasnee  slang  harrikin. 

Hw  thtnka  no  Inpiaffe  worth  knowing 
Wt  b  Barrmraium.  Ovtitury,  Worki,  p.  84 
(«d.  RiBbnit). 


B(»agouin  is  from  Celt,  bora  gottin 
bread  and  wine  ( W.  Stokes,  Jr.  Olottei, 
p.  52). 

Babouebt,  an  apparition  in  the  form 
of  an  animal,  as  if  one  that  arrests  a 
traveller  (hke  the  Ancient  Mariner), 
believed  in  the  northern  ooontios  (as 
the  Swed.  farie-j^m,  Dan.  Wrfce-ww- 
»eT)  to  be  a  harbmger  of  death.  It  is, 
no  donbt,  a  corruption  of  bier-ghoii, 
Qar.  bahr  geiet,  Dan.  haara  geiel  (Sir 
W.  Soott).  See  Atkinson,  Cleveland 
Qlottaru,  s.v.  Henderson,  FoJMort  of 
the  N.  Countiet,  p.  289. 

He  hitd  been  sufficiently 
a  bargaut  in  hi*  bDjriih  daj 
Doclor,  p.  577  (ed.  1848  J. 

Babixt-mev,  a  Lancashire  word  for 
the  petty  officers  of  the  manorial  courts 
leet  or  baron.  In  other  places,  and  in 
old  documents,  they  are  called  bm-ley- 
men,  burUmen,  or  bye-lau  men,  e.g.  i 

Item  there  be  sppoinled  fbure  burltti-mtn 
fartfl  le  ill  paines  thsC  are  nude  te  be  kept. 
^Rtcimii  aj  tht  Manor  D/Aeadn-,  anno  1586. 

All  these  words  are  corruptions  of 
byre-law-men,  law  of  the  byre  or  town ; 
Icel.  6ar.     See  By-law. 

Bablet-suoab,  or  tugiiT-barley,  ia 
said  to  be  a  oormption  of  the  French 
tuare  brvU,  "  burnt  sugar ;"  tuere  d'orge 
being  a  re-translation  of  onr  oorrupted 
term,  hut  this  is  doubtful. 

Babiuk,  is  probably  not  correlatiTe 
to  har-ma/id  (aa  in  Ger.  Kelinerto  Kelt- 
neHnn),  one  who  attends  at  the  bar  or 
buffet  i  but  the  modem  form  of  old 
Eng.  berman,  a  kitchen 'porter. 
t>er  the  berles  mele  he  lak, 
t>M  he  bouthe  U  H  brigge  ; 
)«  Acrmcn  let  he  aJle  ligge, 
And  bar  )w  mete  lo  be  caste). 
■    H-tthk  tht  Dam,  11.  873-877 
(ah.  1*80). 
Weoren  in  t«oa  kinges  cncbene 
twB  hundred  cokes, 

for  alle  t*  btrmaitnen. 

Leyimim,  l.SlOt. 

This  berman  is  A.  Sax.  bcer-monn,  a 
"bear-man"  or  porter,  from  biraa. 
Bar  is  not  found  m  the  earhest  Eng- 
lish. 

BAB-iuaTKB,  a  name  given  in  the 
mining  districts  of  Derbyshire  and 
Yorkshire  to  the  officer  or  agent  who 
saperintends  the  mines,  is  tt  oormption 
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of  the  older  tena  ber^maiter  ^  Qte 
Oennan  bergmeiMter.  Fuller  spella  it 
barqe-viaeleT. 

Toe  Bargt-matUr  ^Kps  bis  two  fnv>t 
coort*  twice  a  jear  in  Barge-Moot- Haill. — 
WoHhiei,  Derb^ihin,  Tol,  i,  p.  «51  (ed. 
IBlt). 

Barh-bbaok,  or  bam-hrack,  on  Anglo- 
Triah  term  for  a  aurrant  oake,  is  a  oor- 
ruption  of  the  Irish  bairm  breoc, 
"  spaokled  bread,"  old  Ir.  bairffen  breeo, 
from  bairgen  or  (dtrf^Aean,  or  ioran, 
bread,  ooke,  and  breae,  apeolded  (sa 
irith  enrrauts  and  roiaiDs) ;  80  hreacog 
is  a  little  cake.  (See  Whitley  Stokes, 
Irith  Ohgeet,  p,  52 ;  Pictet.  Origine* 
Indo'Europ.,  torn.  ii.  p.  818.) 

On  8L  Bridjtet'B  ere  every  farmer'!  wife 
in  Ireland  miikea  a  cake  caited  bairin  Itrtac. — 
Vallaacty,  Xnlifuily  cf  Iriih  Languagi,  p. 
SSI. 

Hh  was  alwajB  welcome  to  a  ahare  of 
our  tPa  iDd  barnt-brtac  of  an  erening. — 
RiUKi,  Meituin  0/'  Thrnnat  Mmrt,  Tol.  i.  p. 
67. 

Barnabt,  in  "Bithop  BarTtitby,"  a 
Suffolk  namefor  the  lady-bird(Wnght), 
as  if  sacred  to  8.  BamaW,  is  no  dotibt 
for  bar-ney-bee,  or  bvTney-bee,  its  name 
in  East  Anglia,  which  is  understood  as 
btainle  bee,  i.e.  fiery  beetle  (Etig,  Dut- 
Ifcl  8oe.,  B.  20).  See  also  Fkihiog. 
Soe.  Trant.  1859,  p.  86.  This  insect  is 
oniversally  associated  with  fire,  and  a 
burning  house  in  which  his  cliildren 
are  in  danger  of  being  consumed 
( Kelly,  Indo-European  Tradition,  p.  94 
acq.). 

Bumie  b«e,  bumie  bee. 
Tell  me  nli^n  vour  neddiog  be. 
HttUiweU,  Nane-y  Rhgnts,  p.  100. 

Cf.  Chambers,  Pop.  Bhyniet  of  Scot- 
land, p.  48;  Atkinson,  Cleveland  OIo«- 
#ar^,  B.T.  Cotnlady. 

Babnacle,  the  name  of  a  species  of 
goose  (Jiwer  bemicla),  or  bernnele,  is 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Norweg. 
bimm-gngl,  a  seo-gooBe  (T.  Cdmonston, 
ShetliMid  arid  Orkney  Qlonaay,  Philo- 
log.  Soc.  Ed.).  Cf.  Icel.  6<ira,  a  wave. 
The  word  viaa  asBimilated  to  bamade, 
the  name  of  the  shell-fiab,  from  wliich 
the  bird  was  then  ima.giiied  to  be  pro- 
duoed.  See  M.  Miiller,  Lecturet,  2nd 
ser.  p.  602.  The  form  bemekke  ocooi- 
ringin  Alex.  Neckam  (died  1217)  would 
seem  to  ahow  that  the  Norweg.  word 
is  the  corruption  {Be.  Nat.  Rerutii,  hb. 
I.,  cap.  slviii.). 
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BarnahilU,  bjide.  Bamaeos,  baniita. — 
Pmmpl,  Parmlarum, 

There  are  fouadein  the  north  parts  of  Scol- 
Und,  k  the  Hands  idiacenl,  called  Orchade«, 
certaine  trpo,  whereon  doe  growe  certaine 
Bbell  Gahee,  of  a  white  colour  tendinK  to 
rusiwt;  wherein  are  conteined  Utlte  lining 
Creaturet:  wbioh  sbelt  in  time  of  msturitie 
doe  open,  and  out  of  them  grow  those  little 
lining  things ;  which  falling  into  the  water, 
doe  became  foales,  whom  we  call  Banuikla, 
in  the  north  of  England  Brant  Geeie,  and  in 
Lancashire  tree  Geeae.— Gerard,  Of  Ihi  Goet 
tru,  or  BumakU  trtt.  Herbal,  p.  1319  (1597). 

Babkacleb,  a  stang  term  for  speo- 
taclea,  aa  old  at  least  as  the  16th  cen- 
tuty,  as  if  a  pair  of  limpet-shellB  so 
called  (Ir.  bameach),  these  bomade- 
shells  being  sometimss  pierced  by 
children,  and  fitted  to  the  eyea  in  sport. 
It  is,  however,  the  same  word  as  the 
following,  found  in  the  provincial 
French  dialects,  bemi^ties,  speotaclee 
(Berri);  borniM,  near-sighted  (Longue- 
doo) ;  bomide,  a  squint  eye ;  bomirier 
to  squint  (Geneva,  Jura) ;  bomier,  to 
be  blear-eyed  (Douai) ;  bour^tKt,  to 
squint  (Limousin) ;  born!,  blind 
(Langnedoc) ;  Fr.  borgne,  It  6orftio. 

U-  Miiller  thinks  that  the  word  was 
originally  bemiciila,  bi^nicula,  for 
heryllicvia,  from  O.  Fr.  bericU,  Proven- 
cal berilk,  from  beryllus ;  as  we  speak  of 
"  pebbles,"  of  Oer.  brille,  spectacles  (2nd 
ser.  p.  S34), 

Cotgrave  says,  "Beridet,  corruptly 
for  Bi'eyclet,  a  poire  of  spectacles  :  Ra- 
belais.'' 

Others,  with  less  probability,  see  in 
bairnaclet  a  corruption  of  binodet, 
fr/tMCuEi,with  r  inaeried,  as  in  pimpernel, 
Fr.  pimpreTi^lh ;  beside  It.  pimpimdla. 
Low  Lat.  bipinella,  bipinmua  (two- 
winged). 

lacke.  Your  eyes  daiaell  aiteryonr  wash- 
ing, these  apectaclea  put  on. 

Grimme.  They  be  gaj  bantikelt,  yet  I  see 
never  the  better. 

Damm  and  PHhUt,  lATl,  Old  Ptayt, 
i.  310(cd.  18«5). 

Baronet,  in  old  Acts  of  ParUameat, 

e.g.  in  the  statutes  of  BioUord  II.,  is  a 
corruption  of  Banneret,  as  if  it  were 
connected  with  Baron  (Selden,  Titles 
of  Honour,  p.  736)- 

Low  Lat.  baneretlut,  he  who  carries 
the  banner,"  homo  ad  vexillum,"  would 
easily  be  confounded  with  bajvneftus, 
a  diminution  of  baro,  the  man  par  eav 
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eeUenee,  akin  to  Lat  vtr.    Bee,  how- 
aver,  Spelman,  Olottanum,  s.  vt. 

BixBBK,  so  spelt  OH  if  connected  with 
old  Eng.  "  tior^n  doijs,  or  ofier  shyt- 
tynge  (peagnlo,  repagnio),"  JPrompt. 
Parr. ;  and  accordingly  nnderatood  to 
denote  barred  Qp,  so  that  no  fruit  can 
i*ne,  etorile  (Tooke,  Eiohardaon) — e.g. 
trhen  the  Lord  "  fast  closed  up  aU  the 
wombe  of  the  house  of  Abimelech " 
(Gen.  u.  16),  He  rendered  them  "  bar- 
ren." The  older  forms  are  '  baryne ' 
{Proajrf.  Farv.  1440),  '  barejn '  (Wy- 
diffe,  Oen.  ixt.  21),  derived  from 
Konnan- French  ((trains. 

Tore  ert  idimqiu^a  peine  de  tut  en  tqt 
knint.— Philip  Jt  Thaua,  Licre  da  Crta- 
lwfl<lllh  WDI.)  1.  848,  ed.  Wrighl), 

Old  Ft,  barAigne.  In  1  Samnel, 
vhere  Hannah,  whose  womb  the  Lord 
had  "shut  np"  (ch.  i.  v,  6),  declares 
"that  the  bturen  hath  borne  seven" 
(ch.  ii,  T,  6),  the  old  Fr.  rendering 
(12th  cent.)  is  "la  hardigne  pluHura  en- 
faotad  "  (Barlfich.  ChTeafomatkie). 

Other  fomiB  are  old  Fr.  brehaigne; 
Wallon,     brrruhagne,    btainei   Breton, 
hnckaH  (cf.  But.  braeck,  barren  [  Ger. 
broth,  fallow),  Bas,  Bret,  broken. 
Br  ii  >  ^1,  vbo  it  long  in  Uliiiig  roote 
la  Imnmr  mjle,  where  cin   be   but  Bm«11 

C  Gialpm,  SIdiilttheia,  Epigram  tO,  1598. 

Babbow-trah,  a  Jocolar  Scotch  term 
fcr  a  raw-boned,  awkward-looking  per- 
•OD  (Jamieson).  Lieat.-Col.  Cunning- 
ham thinks  that  it  is  a  corruptioD  of 
haralhrum,  an  abvss  or  devouring  gulf 
— *.jr.  in  Gtiy  Manneriitg  where  Meg 
Ueiriliee  caUsSominie  Sampson  "yon 
olack  barrovtram  of  the  kirk,"  pre- 
pwatory  to  the  order  "gape,  sinner, 
and  swallow." 


Babe,  an  old  word  for  a  small  kind 
of  ordnance  (Wright).  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  same  word  as  berche  (also 
iorw),  an  old  FVench  word  for  "  the 
pieee  of  ordnance  called  a  Base " 
(Colgtave),  for  beree  or  fcerse,  derived 
fr'An  bereer,  bener,  meaning  to  shoot  or 
hit  with  an  arrow,  originally  to  batter 
•ith  a  ram,  L»t.  bcrbex,  vervex.    See 

B*»WKSTTK. 
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The  names  of  ancient  offensive  in- 
stromenta,  it  is  well  known,  were  com- 
monly transferred  to  their  modem 
Bubstitnles. 

Basb-bobh,  illegitimate,  seems  to 
have  originated  in  an  assumption  that 
bastard  meant  one  of  bate  or  low  birth, 
Mid- Eng.  bat§,  Fr.  ^j  so  Welsh 
batdardd(?  a  borrowed  word),  as  if 
from  baa,  low,  uid  tarild,  issue.  Fuller 
has  "base  child"  (pood  ThovghU  in 
Bad  TiTnee,  p.  255,  ed.  Pickering).  So 
Diefenbach,  Ooth.  Spraehe,  i.,  281. 


As  booeet  madun's  isauel    Why  brand  they 


Bartard,  however,  old  Eng.  baH 
("  6a<wfa,  not  wedlock,"  Prompt.  Pan;., 
cf.  Gael,  baoi,  lust),  is  either  (1) 
old  Fr.  fie  de  ha*  or  ba»t,  son  of  a 
pack-saddle,  i.e.  irregularly  begotten, 
"on  the  wrong  side  of  the  blanket" 
(Mahn,  Sohelor),  or  (2)  loel.  ioiiorfr 
^  btBOTwyr  "  one  bom  in  a  cowhouse," 
or  hoo»e,  Icel,  Mm  (Goth.  bansU),  like 
hrrwmgr  (from  horn)  a  "  comer-child," 
Ger.  tmnkel-Mnd,  one  bom  in  some 
hole  or  comer  (cf.  "  Ditoh -delivered  of 
a  drab,"  Shaks.).  See  Cleasby  and 
Vigfusson,  p.  771. 

Out,  yod  boK-borne  ratcntl/'^MartUn, 
TU,  MalcoHltM,  i.  6  (1604). 

Reinold  ....  beMnwed  Autioch  oa 
Fredsrick,  boK  dmiu  to  Frederick  the  Em- 
perour.— T.    Failer,    Half,    Wairt,    p.    168 


Datch  KOrda  bail  uid  arl,  that  is,  an  abject 
nature;  and  verifyed  their  deduction,  deriv- 
iuK  it  Irom  betltaeni,  that  is,  the  beat  diauo- 
ntioa.—  WoTthUi,  vol.  i.  p.  341. 

Babiuoock,  an  old  corruption  <^ 
hasiUtk,  Lat.  bagiUseut,  Gk.  basiliekoe, 
the  kingly  or  crowned  serpent  (a  trans- 
lation of  urtGiM,  which  is  from  Copt. 
ovro,  a  king:  Bunsen  and  Bawlinaon). 
It  is  a  fabulous  animal,  often  identi- 
fied with  the  coiokatrice,  which  was 
supposed  to  kill  by  a  ghtnce  of  its  eye. 


,  [N  enuiouBj  of 

.   ..., —  — Auenbite  oj  tnuni 
88J  E.  t.  T.  S.  ed.). 


^e  baitl\ieiK." — Ai 


eof 

iivyl(1340),  p. 
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It  it  t  bamliA  ualo  mine  eje. 
Kill*  me  to  look  oo  'L 
Shala^ltan,  Cyoicltnl,  act  ii.  iC.  4, 

Bassinette,  a  term  tor  an  in&nt'B 
cradle,  aa  if  (Uke  the  old  hiuginet,  a 
helmet),  ft  diinmative  of  Fr.  basain,  a 
basin.  It  is  plunly  a  corrupted  form 
of  hereeatmelte,  from  bereeau,  a  cradle. 
This  latter  word  is  from  6ereer,  to  »ok 
to  and  iro,  to  swing  like  a  battering- 
nun,  berhex,  another  [orm  of  Lat.  verves;. 

Batted,  on  old  Soottiah  word  for  & 
small  cannon,  aa  if  that  which  battert 
walla  (Pr.  baMre),  is  also  found  as  bai- 
iard,  from  Fr.  balarde,  old  Pr.  haitarde, 
a  demy  cannon  (Cotgrave).  Cf.BnMPBB. 

Battledoob,  the  light  bat  with 
which  the  shuttlecock  is  bandied  to 
and  &o,  is  a  corrupted  form  of  the 
Spaniah  baUdcr  or  biUador,  a  Btriker,  or 
beetle,  from  batir  to  beat.  Formerly  it 
denoted  the  beetle  used  bj  laondresses 
in  beating  and  waEhing  linen. 

Bataldoar*,oi  wasahj  Dge  bet jlle.— Prmpt . 
Pan. 

BotyUarr,  belyll  to  bete  doUia  with. — 

The  onrions  phrase  "  not  to  know  B 
from  a  battledoor,"  eipressiTe  of  igno- 
rance or  stupidity,  meant  originaUy 
not  to  know  one's  letters — the  old 
hom-book  resembling  a  battledoor  in 
shape.  The  modem  card-board  which 
has  snpetseded  this  is  still  called  a 
battledoor  by  some  of  the  Iiincolnshii« 
folk,  who  have  the  saying,  "  He  does 
'nt  know  his  A  B  C  fra  a  battle- 
door." (Bee  Feacook,  Qhtsary  of  Man- 
ley  and  CorH«gh<im,  E.  D.  8.)  Com- 
Kre  Dutch  "  Abeebordfje  [u  e.  A  B- 
fvd]  a  Battledoor,  Criscrossrow " 
(Sewel). 

One  whose  baoda  are  hard  u  batlit  deon 
vitb  clappiDg  Dt   baldoeu. — H'utria-ltiuta 
(llilO),  act  ii.  1. 138. 
WLile  be  "«  blinde,  (he  wenche  behinde 

lent  him,  lejd  on  (he  Here, 
Muiy    a  iole  about  the  nole  vrilh  a  great 
battii  dorr. 
A  Jeil  How  a  Srrgeaunl  iiinld«  Unt  te 
be  a  Frtrt,  1.  26U. 

Battlemeitt,  apparently  a  defence 
in  time  of  battle,  a  fortification.  Prof. 
Skeat  is  no  doubt  right  in  regarding  it 
as  only  another  form  of  Fr.  butimeni, 
old  Fr.  baelilleniftti,  from  old  Fr.  ba»- 
tiller,  to  fortify  (whence  "bftHtila"J, 
fewhV,  to  build  (Etym.  Bid.). 


UBT  (ad.  MoTTu). 

In  the  same  poem  we  find 

tie  bai3  baiMvltd  alofte  (The  ei^  fortified 
aloft),  1.  ItK),  and  bmUlmtnl,  L  1499. 
Grape-lowled  Tinea  that  glow 
Beneath  the  battUd  tower. 
ranqwB,  Dnum  rf  fair  Wtmtn,  I.  StO. 

Beam,  a  ray  of  li^^t,  A.  Sax.  beans, 
(ieomian),  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  the  same  word  aa  beam,  A.  Sax. 
beam  (Ooth.  boffmt,  a  tree],  (Skeat,  Ett- 
muller),jnBt  as  "ray  "  itself  (r'ldt'us)  is 
akin  to  "rod,"  Milton's  "  long-level'd 
rvle  of  stteoming  li^t "  (Comus,  1. 
840}. 

Benfey  identifiee  it  with  Sansk. 
Ma-mo,  light  (root  bha,  to  ahiue,  to 
sound),  which  is  probabW  right.  Old 
Eng.  heme,  a  trumpet  (Prieke  o/ Con- 
science, 1. 4677,  A.  Sftx.  beam),  is  nearly 

Bbaks,  a  slang  word  for  monej,  has 
been  regarded  aa  a  oorruption  of  tha 
French  bient,  goods,  properly.  How- 
ever, the  analogy  of  htpini,  Inpines, 
used  as  money  on  the  Latin  stage,  and 
ea  Lavo,  the  name  given  to  money  by 
the  Fiji  Islanders,  from  its  reaemblanca 
to  the  flat  round  seeds  of  the  Mimosa 
Bcandena,  shows  that  the  word  may 
well  be  undetEtood  in  ita  natural  aense. 

Acosta  mentions  that  the  Spaniards 
in  the  West  Indies  at  one  time  used 
oacao-nats  for  money. 

Bear  Gootb,  as  if  the  coot  which 
hawks  at  heart,  is  a  corruption  of  Bar- 
hut,  the  hunting  eagle  of  Eastern 
Turkestan,  which  is  trained  to  fly  at 
wolves,  foxes,  deer,  ^.  (Atkinaon'a 
Or.  and  W.  Siberia,  493;  see  Yule, 
afoTDO  Poto,  i.  855).  It  is  spelt  "  bur- 
goot  "  in  T.  E.  Gordon's  Aoq/'  of  lh« 
World,  p.  88. 

Beabtie,  a  vulgar  Anglo-Indian 
term  for  a  water-carrier,  is  a  corruption 
of  the  native  Hindustani  word  bihighti, 
"the  heavenly  man"  &om  bihulU, 
Faradiael 

Bkaufin,  Beffin,  Bigin,  are  varioua 
names  for  a  sort  of  apple  peculiar  to 
Norfolk,  but  which  is  the  original  or 
more  correct  form  ia  not  easily  deter- 
mined.   It  ia  said  to  be  called  (ei-jSn, 
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baa  its  mlonr  reeemblisg  that  of  raw 
l«ffl  The  fint  BpeUing  would  eeem 
to  indicate  a  fruit,  beau  et  fin.  Bat  in 
nlber  caae  Oiste  is  a  coimption. 

BuvKK,  the  lower  part  of  a  helmet, 
k  a  coimptioQ  of  Fr.  biwiere,  due  to 
ecmfasdoa  with  "beaver  hat"  (Skeat, 
Eh/m.  Diet.). 

Bkcome,  to  anit,  fit,  ca:  Bet  off  to  ad- 
TintagB,  OS  when  a  certain  drees  or 
eoloar  it  said  to  beeomf  one  [decere),  a 
distinet  word  from  hecotne,  to  happen, 
If-camaKiiBthemodomforiuof  A.  Sax. 
ht-aeeman,  from  cicenian,  to  please  or 
profit;  compare  Ger.  beqitem,  oon- 
Tcmait.    See  Comely. 

Pililni  wolde  Sa  Sam  fblee  gt-eicimaa, 
-S.  Mtrk,  XT.  15  (A.  S»i.  Te™.). 

Bbdkidden  :  the  paedve  form  of  thia 
Tord  IB  puzzling.  Ab  it  stands  it 
voold  aoeta  to  denote  one  that  was 
ridden  or  preesed  by  hia  bed,  rather 
than  one  who  lay  upon  it — the  paraly- 
Qc  man  aa  he  retnmed  home  with  tus 
Imrdai,  rather  than  as  he  came  for  core, 
hant  of  fbnr.  It  is  the  A.  Sax.  bed- 
rida,  bedrida,  or  bfdreddit,  a  deriTa- 
tive from  ndan,  to  ride,  reat  on,  or  press ; 
and  to  denotes  one  who  habitnally 
keep*  hiEbed:  0,  Eng.  "bed^ed-Tiian 
or  woman.  Deoombens,  clinicuH," 
PrOKpt.  Farv.  (cf.  hedltam/r,  Deeum- 
twDi,  Jii).  Siniilarly,  hofreds  is  one 
«bo  keeps  bia  hoose  {hqf),  a  sick  man. 
lie  fonn  bed-rid  was  probably  mis- 
Uken  for  a  past  parto.  and  then 
(banged  to  bed-ridden. 

fritrt-ridden,  may  be  a  modem  for- 
madoD  on  the  same  model,  as  if  over- 
marttred  by  priests,  as  Sindbad  by  the 
M  man  of  uie  monntain  ;  but  really 
ccureapondiug  to  an  A.  Saion  preagt- 
nda,  cue  that  rosts  wholly  on  bis  priest. 
Profeesor  Erie  advances  the  extraordi- 
UiT  notion  that  bed-rida  is  for  b«- 
iriia,  past  parte,  of  bedriaai  l  (Philo- 
iflo/tJle  Englith  Tongue,  p.  28.) 

»ftr  1  *aa,  mod  brdrid  lay, 
Aad  jtte  riaiu  me  noulher  oy^lit  ae  dsj. 
fl"fi*,  Prickt  ^  Contritnct,  ab.  1340, 
L  6iae  (ed.  MomB), 
Ttieie  la  an  boneet  man, 
Tbat  kf  pt  an  olde  womiiD 
Ofalm«inhjrbed 
hijog  davly  iiddtrid. 

Uec'ttur  JJ«<MI>  AU,  1.  338. 


r...* 


I,  Aftmer't  FitU,  I.  178. 


Bbxfutbr,  ft  popular  dedgnatioa  at 
the  yeomen  of  the  gnard  on  duty  at 
the  Tower,  has  been  considered  a  oor- 
roption  of  Ft.  htiffetier,  one  who  keeps 
the  bt^et.  Pr.  biifet  formerly  meant 
a  enpboard  of  plate,  and  the  coUeotion 
of  plate  set  forth  on  a  sideboard  (Cot- 
grave)  ;  and  the  chief  daty  of  these 
yeomen  may  have  been  to  guard  the 
crown  jewels  and  coronation  plate 
there  deposited.  There  is,  however,  no 
BQoh  word  as  buffeUer  in  Cotgrave,  and 
bvffetew,  which  he  does  give,  means  a 

Though  this  oormption  is  quoted  by 
Andresen,  M.  Muller,  Trench,  and 
others,  it  is  open  to  grave  suspicion, 
aa  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that 
these  yeomen  were  ever  called  buffe- 
tiers.  Mr.  Fegge  states,  indeed,  tbat 
the  office  of  carrying  up  the  dishes  to 
the  royal  table  continned  to  be  a  branch 
of  their  duty  up  to  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  17B1  (Curroiio,  p.  81),  but  he 
denies  that  they  had  anytbing  to  do 
with  the  buffet. 

SoiBFlinie*  1  stand  b;  (lie  betf-eaun,  and 
take  the  but  si  it  paaaea  by  me. — 1  ht  SptetO' 
tar.  No.  6M  (1714). 

liatliuret  ia  to  hare  the  Bte^-aatm. — Hona 
H'sJpok,  LelUrt,  vol.  i.  p.  176  (171!),  ed. 
Cunningham. 

But  these  gentlemen  of  the  Ouard 
have  been  noted  of  old  for  their  pre- 
dilection for  beef, 
Hrar  me  you  mee  of  alrife  1  yon  that  have 
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e  maiatain'd  by  the  doll  Peoples 


At  Ljod'i,  Fumifold'a,  and  Clement's  Iiuie  \ 
With   huge,  o're-commiDg  Mutton,  Target- 

Bitft,  Ihal  At  qiaiait  ttmaack'd  Guard  weald 

Sir  Wiltiam  Va«m,nl,  fVark,, 
M.  i6T3,  p.  J3r. 

A  foreigner,  visiting  England  in  1741, 
describee  the  Yeomen  of  the  Ouard  as 

followa ; — 

Udb  Troupe  d'Anglo  ■  SuiMes,  i|o'od 
nomme  Yomen  of  thp  QanI,  el  par  derisioD 
lliBir-betf  ou  Bft/.tater;  c'eat  a  dire  Afan< 
gtundt  Birti/,  rtmpliasent  la  Malle  dee  (Tardea 
et  en  Tout  lee  IbncnoDS. — Ltllrei  dt  M.  le 
Barm  BietJitld(,176S),  torn.  i.  Lett.  iiii.  (in 
Scott,  Briiuh  Army,  vol.  i.  p.  &30). 

Cowley,  also,  in  his  poem  entitled 
The  Wi»h,  plainly  impUea  that  these 
portly  yeomen  were  notorious  for  their 
consumpliim  of  beef : — 
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Aniehinet«fbttfinBuioKnb]x»end  m«, 
Ot  from  Ihi  Ucnaeh  nf  tht  Gva-rd  defend  me. 

Marvell,  in  hia  Invh-uc^'ons  to  a 
Padnter  alxmt  the  IhUck  Wart,  1667, 
has  these  lines: — 

Bald  DDDcomb  next,  of  the  projector*  chief, 
And  old  FitE  Harding  of  the  taltn  btef. 
Thoae  goodlj  Jument*  of  the  gnard  would 

(Ji  thifi  tat  bttf)  after  six  stone  ada;. 
CartwriglU,  The  Ordirury,  ii.  1  (1651). 

The  yeomen  are  often  spoken  of  m 
The  Guard  in  ancient  docomentB  ;  Sir 
8.  D.  Scott,  The  Britiek  Army,  toI.  i, 
p.  G18.  Ad  iuetanoe  of  the  earty  tise 
of  the  word  beefeater  is  there  quoted 
from  a  letter  of  Prince  Bapert'a,  dated 
1646  (pp.  SlS-fil6).  The  Urge  daUy 
allowance  of  beef  which  was  granted 
for  theii  table  renders  the  term  in  its 
obvious  sense  quite  appropriate  (p. 
617). 

In  tbe  old  play  of  SigMo-Maatve 
(1610),  Mavortiusdismisees  his  serving- 
men  with  the  words  — 
Begone  Tee  greedy  btife-tateri  i  j'are  best ; 
The  ChIIii  Cormorants  from  Dover  roade 
Are  not  to  chargeibte  as  you  to  feed. 

Act  ui.  1. 99. 

Bbeld,  b  N.W.  Lincolnshire  word  for 
likeness,  fac-simile — e.g.  "  She's  the 
very  beeld  o'  her  brother  when  she's 
a  man's  hat  on"  (Peacock):  as  it  were, 
build  (beeld  being  "to  bnild")  seems 
to  be  identical  with  Dutch  beeld  =  Qer. 
hild,  figure,  portrait,  likeness. 

Beeves,  a  Sussex  word  for  bee-hivet, 
whence  it  is  corrupted  (FariBb,  Sutttx 
Oloetary). 

Beooer,  has  generally  been  regarded 
from  a  very  early  period  as  being  only 
another  form  of  bagger ;  the  bag  whici 
he  carried  about  for  the  reception  of 
okns  or  broken  victuals  being  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  mendicant.  So 
Skinner,  Bailey,  Bicliordson,  Wedg- 
wood. The  Dorset  folk  say  to  bag  for 
to  heg.  Just  as  pedlar,  0.  £.  pedder, 
was  one  that  goes  about  with  a  ped  or 
pannier,  and  maunder,  a  begger,  one 
that  goes  about  with  a  moMttd,  or 
basket,  whence  mound,  to  beg, '  " 
Jonson  (see  Noree,  and  BU 
Northampl.  Olcuary)^;  eobegger,..  — , 
conceived,  came  irom  bag.  Compare 
Ir.  poeaire,  a  begger,  from  poe,  a  bag 
pr  poke ;  OffiL  baigeir,  a  begger,  &om 
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bag.  Wedgwood  addnoefl  ainiilftr  in- 
stanoesof  "to  beg,"  being  originally  to 
carry  a  scrip  or  wallet,  from  Welsh, 
Ital.,  Dan.,  and  Greek.  In  the  Cleve- 
land dialect,  "To  tak'  Oop  wi'  t'  begg- 
ing-pooak,"  or  "begging-poke,"  is  to 
be  reduced  to  beggeiy;  Fr.  Hre  au 
bietae  (Le  Eoui,  Diet,  Gomiqiie), "  solet 
antique  bribas  portare  bitacco  "  (Rabe- 
lais, Panlayruel,  iv.  8).  Thus  the  vjoUet 
and  staff  was  the  standard  "round 
which  the  Netherland  Gueun!,  glorying 
in  that  nickname  of  Beggart,  heroi- 
cally rallied  and  prevailed"  (Carlyle, 
Barior  Mrtartut,  iii.  8).  Compare  also 
Hit  ii  brg^am  rihle  uorte  berea  bag^  on 
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with  bag^ri  >e  wbiche  brewboosea 
ben  ^ere  oliurches.— I'uimn/'  Pieri  Ploaman, 
I.  L  98,  C.  (ed.  8keat.) 

Bo^j^iand  beggjBg  he  tod  hia  folk  lenen. 
—Pitn  PlDUMnan'i  Crale,  t.  600  (ed.  Skeat). 
Biilderfl  and  brggerr  fute  a-boute  eoden. 
Til  heoT  flop^jand  heore  Bilies-  ireren  [bral- 
ful]  \-crommiA.—VinmoJP.Pioirman,  Prol. 
41,  text  A. 

That  maketh  brgnurti  go  with  bordon  and 
baggu . — Folilira  1  So  nri,  p .  IMlCaaideo  Sac.  )- 
I  dreame  it  not  the  bappj  life 
The  needie  btggtri  tug  to  hean. 

TurbttviUe,  Soiinems,  1369. 
Bat  what  found  be  io   a  '*M<n  bag. — 
Ptny'i  Folio  MS.  i.  49,  note. 

Anoldpalcht  coat  the  Bc^^nr  had  one . . . 
anil  man;  a  bag  about  him  did  wag. — liul, 
p.  14. 

Mr.  H.  Sweet,  however,  commenting 
on  the  word  bededge,  to  beg,  in  K.  Al- 
fred's version  of  Oregory't  Fattoral 
care  (j).  28fi,  1. 12),  thinks  that  O.Eng. 
bedeman,  bedfgian  (from  biddan,  to  beg) 
passed  through  the  stages  beggian,  beg- 
gen,  into  our  modem  beg  (p.  486, 
E.E.T.S.).  Prof  Skeat  adopts  this 
view,  remarking  that  the  word  wm 
forced  out  of  its  true  form  to  suit  & 
popular  theory.  Diefenbach  had  al- 
ready connected  it  with  Ooth.  bidagva, 
a  begger,  bicHan,  to  ask,  Bav.  baiggen 
{Golh.  Spraehe,  i.  294). 

Behind  hand  :  this  curious  idiom, 
applied  to  one  in  arrears  with  his  work 

cormption  of  Old  Eng.  behinden,  back- 
ward (opposed  to  forward  or  well  to- 
wards the  front). 

He  him  makeC  to  ben  bihlti4t«,  of  ))at  h« 
weneS  to  ben  biforeo. — Old  Eng.  Homitia, 
Snd  ler.  pi  Sl.S  (ed.  Horria}. 
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Sea  Oliphoot,  Old  and  Mid.  Eng. 
p.  198. 

Bkholdino,  •  TOT  commoD  perrer- 
non  of  beholden,  Old  Eng.  6e&o&^,  in 
old  Knthora. 

1  cuK  ....  to  Uke  mj  l«>np  of  tbu 
itoble  Ladie  Iwie  Grej,  to  wbom  I  wu  ex- 
eediac  mocb  htkaUinp. — it.  Aiduiin,  SckoU- 
■otn-,  bk.  I.  (U70),  p.4ti(ed.  Arber). 

The  church  of  LudiiTe  vu  macb  bthald- 
imf  to  him. — Fuller,  K'nrtAuj,  ii.  164  (ed. 
IBIl). 

Bklvrt,  so  spelt  aa  if  it  denoted  ol- 
waiys  the  tower  where  the  lielU  are 
htuiiff,  is  the  French  heffroi,  0.  Eng. 
hrr^eii,  O,  Fr.  6e?;fri>i,  beffroit,  a  watch- 
tower  ;  M.  H,  Ger.  bercvrit,  from  ber- 
jT"  (to  protect)  and  frid  (a  tower), — 
Wed!gwood,  Diez. 

At  Tcb  bng^  ■  btrfraii  on  bssCelM  wyte. 
—AthUnlni  Pamu  (iW.  cent,),  p.  71, 
L118T. 

A  bntjnu  that  sbal  bare  ix  &dome  of 
Iragtbe  uidliTa  fsdome  of  brede. — Caiton't 
y*ttnit*,  (if.  1.  6. 

In  Lmcoluahire  a  bflfry  is  any  ahed 
made  of  wood  and  atioks,  furze,  or 
Kraw  (Peacock). 

The  ft^^roy,  in  ancient  military  wsr- 
Cu«,  was  a  movable  tower  of  wood, 


■toreTB,  connected  hj  ladders,  and 
ijiTfiifttntiing  in  width  gTaduallv  from 
the  base.  The  name  was  afterwaxda 
gireD  to  anj  high  tower  (Sir  S.  D. 
Soott,  The  BriiiiA  Army,  vol.  ii.  p. 
170). 

Mr.  Coamo  Inuee  holds  that  the  two 
rooud  towers  of  Scotland  "were  used 

of  assembling  a  congregation  was  b;  a 
hand  bell  rung  from  the  top  of  the  beU 
lover." — Seoiland  in  the  Mid,  Aget,  p, 
290.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  in 
writing  this  passage  the  author  did  not 
eoBDect  M/reyi  with  belU. 

Bkluboms,  an  old  English  word  for 
a  loTelj  woman,  is  a  oormptioii  of  the 
^iraae  brlle  et  bonne. 

Pan  BSj  br  proud  tbat  erer  he  begot 
Such  ■  iUUibmi. 
Sptnttr,  ftAfpAnsnil  Caltmdir  (April). 

The  liact  of  woman  being  sometimes 
tanned  man's  rOt  may  have  ^voured 
the  oorraption.  B.  K,'s  gloss  on  the 
pMBgtt  is:  "A,  Belhlone,  ox^bottmbell. 


BEU.-KrrB,  a  vulgar  name  in  Scot- 
land for  the  bald  coot,  old  Soottiah  beld 
eytte,  of  whioli  it  is  a  corruption. 

The  coot,  Welsh  aot-iar,  has  its  name 
from  its  short  tail,  cwl. 

BsLLiOHSEBB,  an  old  word  for  good 


For  Ood  it  wote,  1  wend  withoDteo  doata. 
That  he  had  jreve  it  me,  becBiKie  of  7DU, 
'l"o  doQ  therwith  mine  honour  and  my  prow, 
For  coainaK^,  ind  eke  for  bellt-chirt. 


iinajfe,  «i 


a  Tate,  i.  13336-9 


SliipmatiaiM  lal 

(ed,  Tyrwhitt) 

GluCtonie  monated  on  a  grccdie  beire. 

To  Ixtiy^kan  and  banquets  lendH  hia  care. 

Sam.  Roatmdt,  The  Four  Knava  ( Kill, 

See.),  p.  117  (Percy  Soo.  Ed,). 

BELLT.fianNn,thenamefor  a  oertain 
kind  of  apple  [?  in  America]  is  said  to 
be  a  oormption  of  beUe  et  bonne  { Scheie 
De  Vera,  Sfudtet  t'n  EngHeh,  p,  205). 
Cf.  ProT,  Eug,  heUiborvm,  a  kind  of 
apple.  East  (Wright).  See  Belubone, 
a  fair  maiden. 

Benjajrh,  "Bevjmn,  the  aromaticall 
^unune  called  Bewamin  "  (Cotgrave), 
IS  a  corruption  of  Benxoin,  It.  beltuinc, 
bel^inoi  Span,  benjui,  Portg.  beijoim, 
all  from  Arabic,  /uion  i/ouri  ('ban- 
djaim)  "incense  of  Java,  is,  of  Su- 
matra, called  Java  by  the  Arabs 
(Dozy,  Devic),  In  tie  dialect  of 
Wollon  de  Mona,  bei^jantine  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  boisiunine  (Sigart,  QloBSCure 
JUontois). 

Bbht.wood,  a  north  of  England 
word  for  ivy  (hedera  helix),  is  a  oor- 
mption of  Scotch  ben-wood,  innd-mood: 
compare  Bind- with. 

Bequest,  that  which  is  bequeafhed, 
from  A,  Sax.  bc-rMie^an,  to  be-qnotfa, 
influenced  in  form  by  a  fake  analogy 
to  regv^l,  in^vMt,  &c. 

BESBr,  an  old  Eng.  word  for  a 
squall,  or  sudden  storm,  is  a  corruption 
of  jierrie  (Harrison);  "pyry  or  Storme, 
Nimbus  "  (Prompt.  Farv.) ;  "  pyrry,  a 
storme  of  wynde,  orage,"  PalEgrave ; 
"  Sodain  fnne«,"  Hall,  GhromcU,  17 
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BEBTBAM 


( 


) 


BILS 


Hrai.  TI.;  "giuoiodi  netUo,  t,  gust  or 
berie  or  g^e  of  wind,"  Florio,  1611. 
"  Pirriei  or  gie&t  atormM "  (Bir  T. 
Elyot,  The  Oouwwiw). 

CrtKia  d'  aefua,  b  (uddune  ihowM,  a 
■tonne,  &  tempeac,  a  bliutring:,  •  terry,  or 
Siw  Df  muif  windet  or  Monnei  togetlter. — 
FUrinlieil). 

TBurhitlon,  ■  pM,  dsir,ft«Ti«,  Hidden  bUU 
or  boiileroDB  tempeW  of  wind.— Oifgraw. 

('ml,  B  gsle,  Obit,  or  fcnrie  of  wind.— W. 

We  boiKd  crBll  wiib  b  Irde  piAt  otvA 
wind,  and  lainshed  fnrtbe. — 3.  MiUillt,  Diary 
(158«J,  p.  SSI  (Wodrow  Soc). 

See  Pirne  {Nsree),  Sootoh,  pirr,  a 
gentle  breeze ;  Icel.  oyrr,  a  fair  wind ; 
Dan.  6ar.  Swed.  631  "'  "•  '  "' 
JHet.t 

Bebtbah ,  the  name  of  a  plant,  haa 
no  connexion  with  the  Christian  name 
of  the  same  Bound,  bat  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Lat.  pyretKnim,  Gk.  pirethrtm, 
a  hot  Bpicy  plant,  from  pur,  nie.  The 
same  word,  oy  a  different  process,  has 
been  oonverted    into   Feteb    (whioh 

Beseeh,  used  by  Chancer  and  Spen- 
ser in  the  phrase  well-beteen,  comely, 
of  good  appearance,  is  a  corruption  of 
old  Eng.  own,  example,  appearance 
(Dr.  B.  Morris,  PAcke  of  Cotucienoe, 
p.  288).     See  Bison.    But  query? 

Arajd  in  BnCiqaerobea  downe  to  the 

grownd, 
And  Md  hBbilini< 


lentB  riebt  well  ba 
Fairii  &.<««,  1. 1 


TliU9  Uy  this  pouer  in  great  distreiue 

A  colde  and  hungry  M  the  gate,  .  .  . 

So  wu  he  woliilly  btitjie. 

Geatr,  CimJttBa  Amantii,  vol  uL  p.  33 
(ed.  PbuIi). 

Defoe  OSes  hctefTt  for  attire,  clothes. 
Sea  Davies,  Supp,  Eng.  Oloisaay,  s.t. 

Bbwailb,  a  cant  term  ossd  by  street 
showmen  for  a  drink  or  beverage,  is 
doubtless  corrupted  from  It.  bevere 
(Lat.  inhere),  many  other  words  of  this 
class  having  an  Italian  origin — e.g. 
nanti,  none,  It.  nienle  i  dltuili,  money. 
It.  tUnari ;  eata,  house.  It.  eaea ;  keteva, 
bad.  It.  eatHvo ;  vada,  look.  It.  vedere  i 
oiter,  eight.  It.  otio  i  ca/rroon,  a  crown, 
It.  corona.  In  the  "mommerB'  slang," 
"  all  beer,  brandy,  water,  or  Boiyi,  are 
dewore,"  — Mayhaw,  iondon  Latour 
and  London  Poor,  vol.  iii.  p.  149. 

It  is  the  same  word  as  old  Eng. 
"Beaer,  drinkinge    tyme"   (Protnpt. 


Parv.),  Prov,  Eog.  hever,  m  afternoon 
refection  (Suffolk).  In  the  argot  at 
Winchestar  College,  heever  is  Mt  allow- 
ance of  beer  served  oat  in  the  after- 
noon, and  beever-lime  ths  time  when  it 
is  served  oat  (H.  C.  Adams,  Wyke- 
hamiea,  p.  417). 

Bkiobs,  a  OloacesteTBhire  word  for 
the  anricola,  is  a  cormptioQ  of  bear't 
eart  (Lat.  writ  ouWcuto),  so  called  from 
the  shape  and  textare  of  its  leaves, — 
Brittea  and  Holland,  Eng.  PUuU- 
Namet,  p.  40  (E.  D.  Soo.). 

BiiiBOCATcH,  or  BtBLKR-CATCB,  an 
old  name  for  the  game  of  cap  and 
ball,  is  a  ooiruption  of  biHoqttet,  Fi. 
biUeboqitet ;  boquet  seems  to  be  for  boe- 
juef  (the  iron  of  a  lanoe),  the  pro- 
jecting point  on  which  the  ball  {bille) 
was  canght.  Bat  cf.  Prov.  Fr.  biiboter, 
to  totter  or  waver  (SigEtrt,  Olou.  Mon- 
toU). 

I  on  tTTJnR  to  Bet  op  the  oohle  game  at 
biipquit  aninit  it  [wh^t].— Haran  W„lpcU, 
Leiun,  TOl.  i.  p.  *sr  (1743). 

BiLB,  the  common  old  Eng.  form  of 
boil,  an  inflamed  awalling,  and  still  used 
by  the  peasantry  hath  in  England  (e.g. 
Imicolnshire,  Brogden,  Oloetary,  s.t.) 
and  Ireland,  has  no  connexion  with 
bile  (Lat,  bUig],  as  if  attributable  to  de- 
rangement of  the  Uver.  That  there 
is  no  real  analogy  is  shown  by  the 
cognate  words,  Icel.  bdla,  a  blain,  or 
blister ;  also  tiie  boss  on  a  shield  (a 
protuberance),  Lat.  balla,  a  bleb  or 
babble  (Qer.  benk,  a  boil ;  Dutch  hvUe, 
Swed.  hala) — all  probably  denoting  a 
blister  or  bubble,  the  result  of  ebullition, 
and  HO  akin  to  Icel.  bulhif  Eng.  to  boH, 
Lat.  {e)bullire.  Bo  ecxetna,  a  trouble- 
some  skin  disease,  is  the  Oreek  elafma, 
a  boiling  over,  a  pustule. 

Ettmiiller  gives  A.  Sax.  hyle,  a  blotch 


HiB  Toieei  pBMage  is  with  flibt  be-Iajd. 
SylaaUr,  Uu  Bartsi,  p.  438  (1«tl). 

Byfc,  Sore,  PusIuIb,— Pnmipl  Farmtanm 

Djcing  honiea  .  . .  within  are  the  botcbea 
and  h^lti  of  Bhhomination.— irAiMtnu,  Mir- 
«ir/gr  Ma^Hratu  of  Cgtin,  1S84. 
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SITTER   END 


ThoQ  art  ■  bsU. 

Tbe  lena  of  Aipbodel  urue  Ibr  .  .  .  red 
■ad  lit  tiJn,  eoat-roW,  Sauei-fiamt,  ale- 
pocki,  and  Mch  like  Ticera  id  the  face. — 
cUkW.  fKBiu  Am.  UUtory,  Tol.  iL  p.  1(8 
<lfi»»)  id. 

Bhi,  .  .  .  >  botch,  bill,  or  pUgui  wre.— 

So  A.V.  iiewf.  xiii.  18, 20  (1611). 

BiLLT,  a  slang  word  for  stolen  metal 
<i  tay  kind  (Hottea),  is  prabably  a 
comiption  of  Fr.  bUhn,  bolUoD. 

BtLLTABO.an  old  spelliiiKof  inUiard, 
as  if  it  ware  the  yard  or  rod  with  wliiob 
tlw  hOU  or  ball  U  straok. 

BUk,  ■  HD*U  bowle,  or  biUytrd  MI. 
ftlkrt,   (be    ktiiAa    wbereiritb  wa  touch 
Oc  b4U  Bt  liiafiirdt.—ColgTavi. 

It  is  from  tha  Fr.  biUard,  originally 
■  enrred  stick  for  Striking  the  ball — 
Low  I^t.  bUIardtu,  from  Mia  =  pHa,  a 

BiKD-wiTH,  a  popular  name  for  tha 
clematit  viialba.  It  ia  difficult  to  snj 
what  connexion,  if  any,  exists  between 
thig  and  tha  following  worda,  or  which, 
if  anj,  ar«  eormpted  words :  3cot. 
Umdmod,  ientaood,  ivy;  bindweed, 
VwwwtJ,  bumwde,  ragwort;  0.  Eng. 
iimtfft-Irt,  beTtewithtn  {Prompt.  Porv.), 
Mrhaps  the  wood-bine;  leel.  bein-viBir 
^wna-wood),  salix  arbnscula;  Swed. 
cnt-nd  (bone-wood),  tha  wild-oorael; 
Dan.ben(-t>e(d  ( bone- wood  ),the  spindle- 


&KSBOLT,  tbe  fish  gadut  lota,  ie  a 
eemption  of  barbot«  (Latham). 

So  Nana  givee  turboU  from  Wittg 
B^w^aiion,  M  another  form  of  turhot. 

BwihoU,  /u  barbate,  is  Lat.  barbata, 
tbe  bearded  fiah,  like  "  barbel." 

BoD-OAOE  Wu^z,  in  St.  Jamea's  Park, 
M  eallad  as  if  bird-cages  were  hnng 
there,  is  said  to  be  a  oorniption  of 
iteage  wait  {Phihlog.  Soc  ProcTohv, 
p.  180).     Thii  is  doubtful. 

Biu>  Eagles,  a  Cheshire  name  for 
tha  frmt  of  the  Cratagut  Oityeandia. 
Eaglea  ca  Agle4  is  tha  diminativa  of 
imgjte,  the  more  oommon  name  of  the 
haw  in  Cheshire.  [A.  8ai.  haga.'\  — 
Btitten  and  Holland,  Eng.  Flami- 
S,m^  p.  48. 

BiaoAKx,  a  prorinoial  fimn  of  "  bis- 
nit,"  Fr.  hU-^mU  (LaL  bu-coe<(ni),  U. 


dmt-rod,    litentUj',  ivjiee-eottld ;    Icel 
tvi-bdka,  Oer.  aniehaeh. 
She  hid  biraka  and  ale  with  the  Dor's  Meat 
Man. 

Baliad  nflht  Dag'i  Meat  Man. 

Bh-ealet   wonld   have    supplied   a 

transitional  form. 

Bishop' 8-Leatbs,  a  popular  name  for 
tha  plant  lerophularia  aqwttiea,  arose 
probably  from  a  misnnders  landing 
of  its  French  appellation,  I'herhe  du 
tiige,  as  if  mege  were  used  here  in  its 
ecclesiastical  sense  of  a  bishop's  tee, 
instead  of  its  medical — the  herb  being 
considered  remedial  in  heemorrhoidM 
affeotionB  (Prior). 

BtSHOp'a-woBT,  A.  Sai.  biaeop-v>yrt, 
as  a  name  for  a  plant,  seems  to  have 
been  originally  a  translation  of  the 
Latin  Inbiecat,  whioh  was  confounded 
with  Eyiteoput, 

Bison,  in  the  phrase  "  to  be  a  holy 
bison " — more  correctly  spelt  in  the 
Cleveland  Qlotaary  "  a  holy  bisen,"  i.e. 
"  a  holy  show,"  a  gazing-atock,  a 
spectacle — is  A.  Sax.  bym,  byien,  an 
example ;  Icel.  byen,  a  wonder,  a 
strange  and  portentous  thing. 

A  common  menace  which  the  wo- 
men of  Newcaatle-npon-Tyne  nae  to 
eaoh  other  ia,  "  I'll  make  a  holy  hyBon 
of  you." — Brand,  Pop.  AnHguUies,  vol. 
i.p.4e7(ed.  Bohn). 

bo  bodys  of  jH  world  in  f«ir  kjnde, 

Shewes  ua  for  biieui  to  haf  in  m^nde. 

Hamfiolt,  Pricki  tif  ConKitnct, 
1. 10t6  (ab.  1340). 

BiTTEB  BHD,  in  the  modem  phrase 
"  To  the  bitter  end  "  =  d  outranoe,  was 
originally  a  naaticol  expression,  to  the 
end  of  the  hUter,  which  is  "  a  turn  of  a 
cable  about  the  timbers  called  bite»  (or 
WW*),"  Bailey.  Probably  the  aame  word 
BS  bUe,  or  bight,  a  bend  or  coil,  bofight  (1 
Sam.  ixv.  29,  marg.},  Dnt.  hogt,  Dan. 
hitgt.  See  Dr.  Nicholson  in  N.  and  Q,., 
6th  S.  III.  26,  who  quotes  from  Capt. 
John  Smith,  Governor- Qenerol  of 
Virginia :  "A  Bitter  is  but  tha  tnm  of 
a  Cable  about  tha  Bits,  and  veere 
[alocken  or  pay]  it  out  little  by  littie. 
And  tha  Bitter't  end  is  that  part  of  the 
Cable  doth  stay  within  bou^  "  (jSso- 
man't  Orammcvr,  p.  80).  But  this 
bitter't  end  became  altered  into  biWer- 
tmd.     Adm.  Smyth  in   The  Saiioi't 
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Wotd-Bookhaa" Bitter  end.  ThAtpart 
of  tha  cable  which  is  absft  the  bitts, 
and  therefore  within  board  when  the 
ship  rides  at  anchor.  .  .  >  And  when  a 
chain  or  rope  is  paid  ont  to  the  hitter 
end  no  more  remaine  to  be  let  go." 

Buck  asx,  a  literal  rendering  of  the 
Sp.  ma^  ne.gra,  a  phraae  formed  &om 
ragrotnamma,  which  is  itself  a  cormption 
of  theGk.  n^fcronutn/aia,  aa  if  connected 
with  nigcr,  black.  Compare  It.  negro- 
mante,  aigromatite.  Span,  and  Fortg. 
nigromante. 

N  jgroiD«ncy,N^njniflB™. — Pnmpt.  Pan, 
Let'a  aim  flee  the  furioui-carioas  Spell 
Of  thoM  Blaek-ArtuU  that  cooiult  with  Hell. 
J.  Si/ivtiur,  Worki,  p.  TT3  (1681),  fol. 

See  DaTies,  Supp.  Eng.  OloMory,  e.y. 

BiiANCH,  an  old  speUing  of  &iett«&,  to 
shtink,  or  flinch,  as  if  to  grow  pale  or 
white  (blanehe,  Fr.  blanc),  old  Eng. 
blench,  to  tntn  aside  {gome,  &e.),  lead 
aatraj,  deceive;  A.  Sax.  blencan,  to 
make  to  bUnk  (Skeat,  Elym.  DuO.). 
Cf.  Icel.  bkkl^a,  to  intpoBe  on. 

Latimer  has  blimneaerg  for  htendten. 

E¥en  DOW  00  hath  he  certayne  btatttuheri 
lougins  to  the  market,  to  let  uid  eloppe  the 
light  oftbeGo«peU,andto  hinder  the  Kiu^ 
proceedinKi  in  setting  forth  the  worde  and 
gloTj  of  God,-^>nMtu  (,1M8) ,  p.  «,  verso. 

Nu  a  uleib  mei  eilen  \ie  and  maken  )«  to 
bUnchm  [Nof>  a  &}  may  hurt  thee  and  make 
theeibriok].— Jncnn  khxU,  p.  176. 

Abut«D  US  he  IB  for  to  bUncheti. 

Mid  alle  bit  mibte  be  wule  us  swencben. 
Old  Eng.  Hamilia,  tt  ser.  p.  55, 1.  14. 

Saw  you  not  the  deaie  come  this  way,  bee 
flew  doirne  the  wind,  and  I  beleeve  you  bare 
blanehl  bim.—LiUg,  Callathta,  u.  1. 
Hers  and  there  winderen,  blanching  tale* 

Of  neither  praise  nor  use. 

G,  Chapman,  OrfyWjn.  u.  493. 

Sylvester  has  blanch  ^  avoid,  omit 
mentioning. 

0 '.    ahould  I    MoncA    the    Jewea    religious 
Rifer. 

Da  Banai,  p.  51. 
If  my  ingtatefbll  Rimes  should  blanch  the 

'^'  Id.  p.  54. 

Bi-AKoiuNaEB :  the  latter  part  of  this 
word  is  said  to  have  no  connexion 
with  monger,  to  eat.  The  old  spelling 
waa  blanc-mangier,  and  Uanc-inengier, 
a  oormption  of  moren-tire,  i.e.  "fowl. 
in-^rap,"  which  is  the  ottiaf  ingredient 


of  the  dish  in  old  recipes.  Its  other 
names~£Ian«  JDenre  (i.e.  tJe  sire,  "  of 
syrup  "),  BUmc  detorre,  Blanc  de  aorry, 
Blanc  de  Surry — are  of  similar  origin. 
— Kettner,  Book  of  the  Table,  pp.  211- 
218.  But  where  is  this  nia(?)-m-Mre  to 
be  fotmd  ? 

The  Liber  Cwe  Coccrrum,  1440  (ed. 
Morris)  givee  recipes  for  Blotike  deaore 
(p.  12)  and  Blane  Mn/ungere  of  fifgahe 
(p.  19).  MinBheu  gives  (Span.  LHd. 
1628),  Mai^ar  bianco,  a  wnite  meat 
made  of  the  breaet  of  a  hen,  m.ilke, 
sugar,  rioe  beaten,  mixed  all  together. 

BiAzE,  a  white  mark,  on  the  fae«  of 
an  animal,  or  made  on  a  tree  by  strip- 
ping off  a  portion  of  the  bark — ho  spelt 
as  if  to  denote  a  bright,  flame-IikB 
streak — is  the  same  word  as  Ger.  6Id*«e, 
a  white  mark (5ia««,  pale,  wan) ;  Swed, 
USa,  Dan.  bUe,  a  face-mark ;  Prov.  Ger. 
bUiien,  to  mark  a  tree  bj  removing  the 
bark  (Westphajia);  Ger.  Uetzen.  Com- 
pare Fr.  bleeter. 

They  met  sn  old  man  who  led  them  to  a 
line  of  trees  which  had  been  marked  by 
having  ■  part  of  the  bark  cut  off;  trees  so 
marked  are  said  to  be  bimtd,  and  the  patch 
thus  indicated  is  called  a  blait.—Sauthtii, 
Li/'e  of  Walty,  vol.  i.  p.  74,  ed.  1858. 

BiAZE,  in  the  phrase  "  to  blaze 
abroad,"  to  proclaim  or  make  widely 
known,  as  if  to  cause  to  spread  like 
wild-fire,  is  properly  to  blou)  abroad  or 
trumpet  forth,  old  Eng.  blasen,  to  blare, 
A.  Sax.  hkUan,  Dut,  hlaxen,  loel.  bUta, 
Goth,  (nf.)  bleean,  all  =  to  blow  (Skeat). 
With  his  blake  clarioan 
He  gan  to  AJnien  out  a  soon. 

Chaucer,  Hniue  ofFamt,  iii.  711. 
The  heavens  thraueWes  iUattfortk  the  death 
of  princes. 
Shaktipmrt.  Jiiliui  Cowr,  ii.  «,  I.  31. 
That  I  tbis  msu  of  God  his  godly  annes  may 
Spenaer,  Faerie  Qucene,  I.  li.  7. 
He  began  to  publish  it  much  and  to  blait 
abroad  the  nutter.— .1.  V,  S,  Hart:,  i.  45. 

Latimer  has  to  blow  abroad,  and  Hall 
(1650)to6ia«tairo(wi,  =  topQbliBh.  See 
Eastwood  and  Wright,  BibleWord-book, 
p.  67. 

But  wben  the  thing  was  blaad  about  tbs 
The  bmte  world  bowling  fbrced  them  into 
Ttnn^ian,  Ittrtin  end  Vinitti. 
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(     31     )     BLIND-MAN'S-BUFF 


Blues,  in  enudiy  ooUoqmal  eom- 
pariBons  impljing  vehemently,  ei- 
tramely,  in  a  Terjr  high  degree,  aa 
"drank  as  blades,"  is  said  to  have 
hoea  originally  blaUffri,  or  votaries  of 
>9.  Blai»e  or  Blatntu,  in  whose  honont 
orgies  eeem  fonnerl;  to  have  been  held. 
"  Old  Bishop  BIaize"iH  still  a  pnblio 
botue  sign  (N.  and  Q.  6th  8.  n.  92), 
lod  Uinaben  speaks  of  "  St.  Blaze  his 
Atij  [Feb.  3] ,  about  CandlemaB,  when 
eoantry  women  goe  about  and  make 
good  dieere,  and  if  they  find  any  of 
their  neighboiur  women  a  spinning  that 
ixj  they  borne  and  make  a  hlaxe  of 
fin  of  die  diataffe,  and  thereof  called 
aBlaiehi8day(l)."  See  Brand,  Pop. 
AMiq.  i.  51 ;  ChamberB,  Booh  of  Days,  i. 
tl9;  N.cmdQ.eth  8.1.  4S4.  Phrasea 
like  a  "blazing  shame"  (=  burning) 
seem  to  be  different.  A  naval  officer 
tnming  in  after  a  very  wintry  wateh 
told  his  fellows  "  It  was  as  cold  aa 
Hatt."  De  Qoincey  says  of  a  horse 
"He  went  like  bUa^." 

1  mnesiber,  6ltj  jfuv  since,  or  more,  at 
seeof  Uk  Lincoln  elechoaa,  bruing^  a  maa 
IB  Ibe  Gnjwd  Bmj  to  Another,  flpcakinj^  of  the 
pnadmg  Dtght,  "  Wegotdronkaa  Bluiers." 
I  aerer  ninld  make  out  wbst  be  meant. 
Ytatenbj  I  was  re»dinj  Sir  Thomas  Wvee's 
f lyi  I  iiirim  1^  Crtta,  and,  speaking  of  the 
rerscoce  (or  St.  Blaiu  in  Greece  (who  ia 
•Iks  *■  70U  know,  the  patron  eamt  of  tbe 
Ejflah  wDolcombera),  and  hoir  hu  feisl  waa 
abKmd  in  the  iroollen  nunufactoriei  of  the 
Midland  Coonlira,  besaTS,  "Tbose  who  took 
pan  ia  tbe  procranon  wpre  called '  Blaiien^' 
■ad  the  phraae  '  aa  dnmk  aa  Blaiieis '  origi- 
Bated  in  tbe  connTialitiea  common  on  those 
oeoMoo*."  So  good  "  Biihop  and  Martvr" 
Bliic  u  diabonoured  aa  well  aa  boDoured  in 
Eagkad,  and  tery  probabl/  in  Greece. — 
Ut  tf  fUthanl  WaUa  Siblhaqi,  bg  Rev.  J. 

fWfr,  1883,  p.  in. 

BlEiIB  one's  eye,  an  old  phrase  for 
to  decave  (Shaks.  Taming  of  Shrew, 
»-  I,  L  120),  ia,  according  to  Prot 
Skeat  —  Prov,  Swed.  hlirrafqjr  etagu, 
to  Uar,  or  dazzle  before  the  eyes  (£fyni. 

Bi:.Kisr  STK,  a  cottager's  attempt  at 
fiUrH,theecientifio  name  for  aspeciea 
'^  nee  first  raised  by  Mr.  Blur,  of 
Stamford  Hill,  near  London. — S.  It. 
Hek,  Book  about  Rotea,  p.  164. 

Buss,  an  old  verb  meaning  to  guard, 

CTe,  most  be  distingui^ed  from 
k.  Sax.  hiettiiM,  Le.  ifiS-non,  to 


make  hUUte  or  UtM-fuI,  with  which  it 
has  sometimes  been  confonnded.  It  ia 
old  Eng.  hleasen,  bliaien,  blecen,  to  pre- 
serve, turn  aside,  lessen ;  Dut.  bletdum, 
to  quench  (Morris),  for  be-leschen,  of. 
Oer.  Idschen,  to  quench,  discharge. 

From  alle  nuele  he  leal   bkcin  \i>.—Old 
Eng.  Hamiiie,,  lat  eer.  p.  57, 1,  61. 
rAaron]  Ran  and  itod  tuen  liuei  and  dead. 


So   aorelf  be   her    strooke,    that  tbenoe    it 

Adowne  her  backe,  (be  which  it  fairl;  bl»tt 
From  foule  miachance. 

SjKwtr,  F.  Qiieenr,  IV.  vi.  13, 

Their  bther  calls  Ihem  fSimeon  and  Levi] 
'* brethren  in  evil"  for  it^oUaeth  hia  honour 
Irom  their  company,  and  hia  eoul  from  their 
■ecrecT,  Gta.  iVtx.  6.—T.  Adanu,  Tlu  City 
ofPtact,  \V«Th,  ii.SSS. 

Heaven  bUa  us  from  auch  landlorda. — 
Country  Farmtt't  CalwAi™,  1703  [Narea]. 

Blea«,  to  brandish  (Spenser)  seems 
to  be  akin  to  Fr.  hkeier,  to  wonnd,  alaah. 


Blindfold  seems  to  have  no  al- 
lusion to  the  fold  (A.  Sai.  feald)  of 
material  that  oovera  or  hUnda  the  eyes, 
but  is  a  oorrnption  of  the  old  Eng. 
UindfeUede,  from  the  verb  hlindfellen. 
Ohphant,  Old  and  Mid.  Eng.,  p.  280. 

lie  ^lede  al  t^uldeliche  ^t  me  bine  bfind- 
felUde,  h«oa  bis  eien  weren  tnis  ine  schend- 
'lac  iblinfelled,  vor  to  Jiuen J»  aocre  brihle 
gibfie  of  heouene  — -iMnsn  fiiiufa,  p.  106. 


He  suffered    all  patiently   that  n 
blindfolded,  when  hia  eyes  were   thua  ii. 
derision  blindfolded  for  to  give  tbe  anohorile 
hrJebtaight  of  heaven. 

ButTetd,  apotlun^,  bliadftUunge,  )»mene 
crununge.— Id.  p.  IBS. 
\ie  Gy<rea  \M  beolde  ibeaa  criat.    Muobele 

acbome  him  dude. 
Blynd/ellidt.  and  apatten  him  on.  in  >eu  iike 

Old  'Eng.  Miicillany,  p.  45, 1.  STt. 
Biyndifi/Ue,  eioecatua.— Proflipl.    Farvu- 

Where  the  Heber  MS.  baa  6(ynrf/t/(yd. 
Biyna/f/fcn,  or  make  bljnde,  eiceco. — Id. 

Prof.  Skeat  says  bUndfellen  is  for 
bltTid-JyUam,  to  stnke  blind;  Mod.  Eng. 
fell. 

Blind- KAH'a -BUFF  seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  bUnd-man-buck,  as  "  in 
the  Scandinavian  Julbock,  from  which 
this  sport  is  said  to  have  originated. 
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BLOODY  MASS        (     32     )  BLUNDEBBUS 


the  prinotp&l  aotor  was  diBpiiBed  in 
theakmof  aiucfeorgoat"  (JamiMon). 
The  nBine  of  the  gaaxe  tn  Oeiman  is 
hUnde-Kah,  "blinl-oow;"  in  Scotoii, 
Uimd-harie,  beUy-bUnd,  belUe-mantie, 
Ohaeke-bl^^id-man,  Joelde-hlind-man ; 
in  Danish  hUndebuk.  The  Protnvtortum 
Fctrvulorum  (ab.  1440)  gives  "  Pleyyn, 
huh  hyde,  AdkuIo,"  wltioh,  howerer, 
mar  perhaps  be  the  game  of  hide  and 
seek.  B&ugh,  in  Martin  Parker's  poem 
entitled  BUnd  Maris  Bongh,  1941,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  transitional  form. 

The  Dorset  name  ie  hlind-buck-o'- 
Deavy  (Davy's  blind  buck).  In  moet 
ooontrles  it  is  ftn  animai,  not  a  person, 
that  is  represented  as  being  blind  in 
this  gome — e.g.  in  addition  to  those 
abvady  mentioned,  Fortg.  cobra  oiega, 
(blind  goat),  8p.  galUna  dega  (blmd 
hen).  It.  gatta  orba  (blind  cat),  mosea 
oieea  (blind  fly).— {PAitofoj.S(»e.rrotM. 
1864,  Doraet  Olotiary,  p.  4S). 

Similarly  the  game  ol  hide  and  seek 
IB  in  the  Dorset  diaJeot  hidy-haeh:  of. 
hiJe-JoB,  Bamtel  iv.  2. 

He  hu  &  u&tunl  dei ire  to  pli;  U  bUnd- 
nan-AuTsIl  hu  liktinw.—RaiuUilph,  Worki, 
p.  S9t  (1631 }  ed.  Hulitt. 

Bloodi  Mab0,  a  popular  name  for 
a  kind  of  wheat,  ig  a  onnous  oormption 
of  Ft.  BU  lie  Jlfar«.— Britten  and  Hol- 
land, Eng.  Flant-NaToei,  p.  fi2  (E.  D. 
Soe.) 

Bi/OOMBBT,  a  melting  -  fhmaee,  a 
foundry,  an  Anglicized  form  of  Welsh 
vlytmaiaetht  lead-work  (damett,  Pki- 
lohg.  Soe.  Prve.  vol.  i.  p.  170),  from 
Welsh  plum  =  Lat.  plumfrutn.  Bat  0. 
Eng.  bioma  is  a  lamp  of  metal  taken 
from  the  ore. 

Muu,  itX  Tel  bloma.—Wnght'i  VtMbu- 
(arui<l(HhceDt.),p.  91. 

BLOoKraa-SALLi,  a  North  of  Ireland 
name  for  the  flowering  (Lat.)  sttlix,  or 
willow  (Epilobinm  angnatifolium). — 
Britten  and  Holland.  So  Sweet  Cicely 
and  Sweet  Ali»on  have  no  connexion 
with  the  similar  woman's  names. 

Blot,  in  the  phrase  "  to  hit  a  blot," 
to  find  out  a  defect  or  weak  point  in 
anything,  is  not,  as  one  might  suppose, 
the  SBJue  word  as  blotch,  a  stain  or 
mark  on  a  fair  surface,  bat  taken  from 
the  game  of  backgammon,  where  bht 
is  a  man  left  mnaivered,  and  so  liable  to 
be  taken — a  vulnerable  point.  Exactly 


eqoivfJent  is  Oer.  eine  bidtte  tr^«» :  of. 
Swed.  g&ra  blott,  to  make  a  Hot,  or  ex- 
posed point.  It  is  the  Oer.  bloat,  Dan. 
and  Swed.  bhtt.  Soot.  bknU,  blait,  all 
meaning  naked.  Vid.  Blackley,  Word 
Oomp,  p.  84.  CL  loel.  bltmtr,  soft,  and 
so  d^encelees. 

Quorles  says  that  Vengeance 
Doth  wiselj  fnune 
Her  bickward  tables  Ibrui  tftei-gann: 
She  girei  thee  lenre  to  renture  muij  >  htm  ; 
And,  for  her  own  Mlruiuure,  hiu  thee  not. 
EmbUmi,  Bk.  iv.  4  (1633). 

BzfSB  AS  a  Razob,  a  proverbial  ex- 
preesion,  whioh  Bailey  explains  to  be 
for  blue  (U  mure  {Didxonary,  b.v.). 

Blub -BOTTLE :  Dr.  Adams  believes 
that  bottle  in  this  word  for  a  fly  is  a 
diminutive  of  bot,  a  grub  or  maggot 
(Gael.  bolKs : — ?  from  its  producing 
these)  — O.Eng.  Wor-bottU»  being  found 
for  uror-boU, — PhUolog.  Soe.  Tran*. 
1859,  p.  226. 

Now,  6'uf ■6i>lt j>  ?  what  flutter  too  for, 
MO-pieT— (Ctfrxcr,  iVorlAiconJ  Ho,  i.  3. 

Blue-manob,  a  vnlgar  Bootcb  oor- 
ruption  of  blancmange. 

No  to  couat  Jerlies  aed  coonord,  and  &fue. 
mange. — Noctrt  Ainlirmiang,  toI.  i.  p.  64. 

BLifHDBBBUB,  which  seems  to  be  a 
later  name  for  tiie  old  harquebui,  which 
was  fired  &om  a  rest  fixed  in  the 
ground,  is  not  probably  (as  generally 
stated)  a  corruption  of  Dntoh  donder- 
but,  Qer.  donntrbiiehM,  but  anothar 
form  ottbe  word  blanter-but.  Blantor- 
but  seems  originally  to  have  beoi 
platttier-bwa,  a  derivative  doabtless  of 
Lat.  plantare,  Fr.  phmfer,  It.  ptoM- 
tare,  denoting  the  fireann  that  is 
planted  or  fixed  on  a  rest  before  being 
discharged.  Blunyierd  is  a  Scotch 
word  for  an  old  gun. 

King  James,  in  1617,  granted  the 
gunniaken  a  charter  enipowering  them 
to  prove  all  arms — "  harqaasbiisse 
(planfier-&u«te,  alias  blanier-buaae),  and 
mosquettoon,  and  every  oalliver, 
musquet,  carbine,"  &c.~Origi*tal 
Ordnanee  Aceovnii,  quoted  by  Sir  S.  D. 
Scott,  The  Britieh  Army,  vol.  i.  p.  406. 

I  do  believe  the  word  ii  corrupted,  for  I 
guesa  it  i>  a  Gerroan  term,  and  ihoald  be 
DoHBiTlnielu,  and  that  ia  thuDderiiuF  gnni; 
Doniter  tignitjiag  thander,  and  Bueht  e 
gaa. — Sir  Jama  Turiur,  Ptllat  Armata, 
p.  173  (1683). 
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Sir  S.  D.  Soott,  atrangely  eaongh, 
•di^Ha  this  Utor  aoooont,  eiplfuning 
Vtindfr  in  the  old  aense  of  stupafying 
w  eoofoaniiiiig. — (Bt^ith  Army,  \ol.  ii. 
p.  SB.) 

Bunrr,  mon^  (cant),  ii  said  to  be 
from  the  Freuui  Nond,  osed  in  the 
M»e  of  alver ;  bo  "  brouma  "  for  half- 
p«iea,ftnd"u^i>,"BTeiyo]doantterm 
wr  ft  pann;  =  Wdsh  j«h/»  (white), 
■  slTer  coin.  "Bhmi,"  an  old  Eng. 
w<*d  loT  A  kind  of  base  silver  money, 
iifrt»n  the  French Uane,  white — "mon- 
wye  Ikmeke,  white  money,  ooyne  of 
bcHuoT  copper  silvered  over:  '  Cot- 
tnve.  "8  blanehei  is  a  Bhilling :"  Tim 
Poit  of  He   World,    1576,  p.    86  (in 

BuraH,  in  the  phrase  "  at  the  first 
Uwl,"  ia  ft  distinet  word  from  hluah, 
to  be  soffiued  with  redness,  being  the 
old  Eng.  blwteh,  look,  view,  glance. 
T1iBa,when  Campion,  in  his  Hietorie  of 
Irdamd,  1S71,  apeaks  of  "A  man  of 
■law  that  at  a  idttth  aeemeth  to  carry 
•otne  proportion  "  (Reprint,  p.  167),  he 
Dwana  at  a  glanee,  at  first  dght.  This 
b-laJt  it,  perhaps,  related  to  A.  Sax. 
IMan,  to  look;  Ok.  feuMo,  to  behold; 
•■  h-ltuk,A^  Sax.  blyieaa,  to  redden, 
I>nt.  Uwe,  are  to  Dan.  bhtite,  to  blaze ; 
I^t.  imcn*,  loel.  Iy«a— both  being 
tranable  to  the  Sonak.  root  nuA,  to 
ttm*  (Banfey). 

A  g<M>d  inataooe  is  this  oonoeming 
Lot's  wife:— 

Bat  >e  baOefbl  borde,  >«t  Deaer  bode  keiwd, 
- aloferto 


cM  ij-hjuiea  her 


bak,  t«t  bale  A 


Putmt,  p.  65, 1.  980  (ed.  Morru). 

~  •■)  drr  in  him  wluen, 

we  ae  mijle  him  bi- 


Thsa  doM  bM  Midki  oooe  backe  for  better  or 

hri  Aew  tW  dowse  Alii'  in  thai  daepe  bell. 

Dmikmmd  Lift,  Ptrty  Folia  US.  vol.  iii. 
p.  n,  I.  38B. 

VetbiBka,  at  s  iUA,  thou  iboaldflM  be 
<w  of  B J  occapation. — IMu,  GaUalhta,  ii. 
](TeL  i.  p.  Z3«,  ed.  Fairbolt). 

A  '*CotttamporuyBeview"-etIatel7 
(Dec  1878)  singed  out  for  remark  the 
mowing  aentgao:  "In  the  garden 
ixj  a  dMd  Jackal,  which,  at  the  first 
UMi,  I  took  to  be  «  fox,"  from  a  book 


entitled  Wett  and  East,  and  affiled  a 
»Mi.'  to  the  word  bluth,  as  if  to  say, 
"  Utterly  inoredible  as  it  may  appear, 
it  actntdly  stands  so  1  "  Evidently  he 
did  not  know  that  Utish  means  a  look 
or  glance. 

BoAATEiBTLE,  a  widely. sprood  popu- 
lar name  for  the  carduut  Umeetdaiug, 
is  a  oomiption  of  Bur  TAM^fc.— Brit- 
ten and  Holland,  Eng.  Flani-Name», 
p.  64  (E.  D.  Soo.) 

Similarly,  borea  is  a  Somersetshire 
word  for  6ur«  {Id.  p,  68). 

Board,  to,  a  veseel,  so  spelt  as  if  the 
original  oonoeption  was  to  go  on  board 
and  take  possession  of  the  deck,  whereas 
it  meant  at  first  simply  to  come  along, 
side,  Fr.  aborder,  "to  approach,  ac- 
coaet,  abboord ;  bootd,  or  lay  aboord ; 
come,  or  draw  near  onto;  also  to  ar- 
rive, or  land  at:"  Cotgrave.  Pr,  bord, 
loel.  bort,  a  margin  or  border,  esp. 
the  side  d?  a  ship  (e.g.  Uggja  Ws  vtS 
borlS,  to  lay  a  ship  alongside  of  another 
soaa  tofcoordit) ;  0. Eng. (o  &oord  =:  to 
approach,  address  (Spenser,  Lillie). 
"  Board,"  a  plank,  is,  however,  a  word 
nearly  akin.  Cf. "  accost,"  Fr.  coalayer, 
"  to  aocoast,  side,  abbord,  to  be  by  the 
side  of:  "  Cotgrave  (odciMJani).  "Lap- 
land  —  BO  much  as  aecotU  the  sea  " 
(Poller,  Worihies,  i.  267). 

Spenser  speaks  of  the  river 

Newre  wboie  wtlera  gnj 

Bj  {aire  Kilkeiuty  uid  RuMepoDti  6Hrni 
{i.€.  Bowbj  tbe  side  of].— Fwru  Qu«»,  IV. 
li.  43. 

They  both  yfem 
Fortb  pisKd  on  their  way  in  fayre  >ocoTd, 
"Ha  him  the  Prinoe  wiUi  gentle  court  did 
hard  \=  Bceoatl. 

Id.  n.  ii.  *. 
Affect  in  things  about  thee  clesDlinrsae 
That  all  msy  jrladly  board  thee,  aa  s  flowre. 
Gto.  Mtrbett,  Tht  Charch-Perek. 
Mn.  Page.  Ualem  he  know  aome  strain  in 
me  ....  be  would  Dsvet  h«Te  baanitd  m«  in 
thia  fiiry. 

Mrt.  Ford.  "  Boarimg,"  nil  you  it)  111 
be  sore  lo  keep  him  shore  deck. 

ShaiutptaTt,  Mtrni  Wivei  ef  K'iiulaiir, 
ii.  1,'94. 
Bodkin,  an  old  word  for  a  speoiee  of 
rich  cloth,  a  tisane  of  silk  and  gold,  is 
a  oomiption  of  baudh'n  (Oasooigne), 
or  ba/uideqvAn,  Fr.  baXdaqtin,  Sp.  baidor- 
omno,  It.  baldaccliino,  from  Baidaeh, 
Bagdad,  where  it  was  manufaotuied. 
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BOa-BEAN  (     3 

The  loelandera  coirapt«d  tbe    woid 
into  BaldrMJUnm,  i.e.  "  Balder's  skin," 

The  better  «Ort  have  utttti  poliimita  f!>r- 
menu  of  psm-oaloured  nlki;  tbine  being 
SstteD,  tome  (lold  and  Silver  CturoleU,  ud 
(ome  of  Badkia  and  rich  cloth  of  gold, 
fpirfJ.— Sir  Thei.  HtrUrl,  TraneU,  p.  313 
C166S). 

At  thii  daj  [BH(rdad]  i»  called  Vatdae  at 
Bcildmi.— id.  p.  J4«. 

He  banned  oil  the  walls  of  the  gnlleTV  .  .  . 
with  riche  clothe  of  btklkin  o(  diven  colours. 
— Cnwndiifcj 
Eeclti  Bing., 

Boo-BBAN,  a  popular  name  tot  wen- 
wnthetlrifoliafa.  Notwithstanding  its 
French  synonym,  trijk  de»  marmt.  Dr. 
Prior  holds  it  to  be  a  comiptioii  of  the 
older  forms  Jmck-bean  or  buelcee-heane. 

BoLT'SPBiT,  a  freqnent  spelling  of 
how-eprU  ( Bailey,  Richardaon ),  the 
sprit  or  spar  projecting  from  the  bow  of 
a  ship ;  Datoh  bocg-gpriel,  Dan.  fmg- 
fpryd,  OB  if  one  straight  as  a  holi  or 
arrow.  The  French  have  corrupted 
the  word  into  beaupri. 

Eennett  explains  holtaprii  as  the  sprit 
or  most  that  lolU  out  (1686):  Eng. 
Dialect  Soo.,  B.  18. 

BoNn-aiucB,  an  old  name  for  a 
hanging  border  or  onrtoin  attached  to 
a  bonnet  or  other  head-drees  to  shade 
the  complexion  from  the  ann,  ie  a  oor- 
raption  of  the  older  word  bortffraoe,  Fr. 
btmte-yrMe, 

Yoa  think  me  a  verj  desperate  iDan  .  . . 
for  coming  near  so  bright  a  ■!]□  as  you  are 
without  a  paruol,  umbrellia,  or  a  bondeiva. 
—Sh  Wm.  Dinnanl,  Tlit  Afon'i  Ihc  MaOer 
{1669>. 

Bonat-gnut.  The  uppennoat  flap  of  the 
down  -  banging  taile  of  a  French -hood  ; 
(whenae  bplLke  our  Boongraa).—Caigrave. 

The  itlire  of  her  head,  her  carole,  her 
borders,  her  peruke  of  hair,  her  bfln-gFoee 
and  chaplel.-Hu/iunJ,  Tram,  of  P tiny. 

The  Nomentlalor,  1585,  defines  vm- 
heOa  to  be  a  bone-ffraee. 

BoHE-FiBB,  an  old  spelling  of  hon- 
jke,  boia  a  behef  that  it  was  made  of 

BabiBria,  a  great  hvMjiTt  oi  Jeadt  io;. — 

The  word  is  still  vulgarly  prononnaed 
80  in  Ireland,  and  probably  elsewhere. 

Some  deduce  it  from  fire*  made  of  bme, 
relating  it  to  the  burning  of  msrtjn,  ftrit 


for  tairry    and  chtarfuU 


such   fires    beiai 


Bad  Timet,  p.  181  (ed. 
Pickering). 

Drayton's  spelling  is  Ixxm-jire  {Poly- 
olti'on,  1622,  song  27),  and  bo  Fuller, 
Mint  Coatemplaiumt,  1660,  Part  i.  ivi. 
26. 

In  wonhipp  uf  Saint  JohaDn,  the  people 
wake  at  home,  and  make  three  maner  of 
fyrea:  ooue  la  cfew  bona,  and  noo  woode, 
aodtbat  i>  called  a  bane-fiirt;  aootlier  ia  clene 
woode,  and  no  bonea,  and  tliat  ia  called  a 
woode  fyre,  for  people  to  ait  and  "ake  there- 
by :  the  thirde  \t  made  of  oodp  and  bonea, 

and  it  is  calW  Savnt  lohaonys  fjre 

Hjae  clerkta  iinoweth  well  that  dr«gooa 
hate  nothjQK  more  than  the  stench  of  bren- 
nynge  bonea.  and  therefore  they  gaderyd  as 
many  as  thej  migbte  fvnde  and  brent  them ; 
and  BO  with  the  etenche  thereof  Ibcv  drove 
away  the  dragona,  and  ao  they  were  brought 
out  of  grBfte  dvaeaw. — Otd  HamHy,  quoted 
in  Hampson's  Med.  KaUndarium,  vol.  i.  p. 
303. 

A  slightly  different  vsrsion  of  this 
quotation  is  given  in  Brand's  PoptiJar 
Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  299  (ed.  Bohn). 

The  best  bani-Jire  of  all  is  to  have  onr 
hearts  kindled  with  love  to  God. —  Richard 
Sibba,  Work,  (ed.  Niehol),  vol.  ui.  p.  198. 

Stowe  gives  the  same  aocount  aa 
Fuller:— 

Theae  were  called  bmfirti,  aa  well  of 
good  amity  amongit  neigttboura,  that,  being 
before  at  controveray,  were  there  by  the 
labour  of  others  reconciled,  and  made  of  bit- 
ter enemies  loviog  fnends;  as  also  for  the 
virtue  that  a  great  fire  hath  to  purge  the  in- 
fection of  the  air, — Survtvi>t'Limdim,  p.  307, 
ed.  1754. 

Mr.  Fleay  observes : — 

I'he  singular  words  "  everlanting  bon- 
fire" [in  Mnebetli,  ii.  S]  have  been  mia- 
usdentood  by  the  commentators.  A  bonfire 
at  that  date  is  invariably  given  in  the  lACin 
Dictionaries  as  equivalent  to  pym  or  ngiu  ; 
it  was  the  fire  for  coosuminv  the  human  body 
after  death  :  and  tbe  hell-fire  diffei^d  from 
the  earth-fire  only  in  being  srerlasCing. — 
Shaktipiai-I  Manual,  p.  347. 

Whether  the  word  be  spelt  hone-fire, 
as  if  from  bone,  or,  as  at  present,  bon- 
fire, as  if  a  fire  made  on  tne  receipt  of 
pood  (Fr.  ton)  news  (SkinDer.Johnson), 
it  has  superseded  A.  Sax.  b<Bl-_^  [?  Scot. 
banc-fire] ,  from  bsl,  a  burning,  a  raneral 
pile:  cf. Icel. ifil,afiaine, afimeralpile ; 
Soot,  baie,  a  beacon-fagot.  So  BeU- 
taine,  the  Irish  name  for  the  1st  of 
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Uay,  ftecordtDg  to  ComuM's  Ghuary, 
it  b3-ltme,  the  goodly  fire  then  made  bj 
tha  Dmids  (Joyce,  Irrth  Names  of 
Tiatf*,  p.  19S) ;  u  if  &om  hi,  good, 
«nd  tene,  a  fire,  BH  here  U  probably 
■kin  to  bet,  161.  The  A.  Sax.  bsf- 
Uwe  BtiU  sorriTes  m  the  Cleveland 
boQjI-bleete,  a  bon-fire. 

Hr.  Wedgwood  identifiea  the  Snt 
put  of  the  word  with  Dan.  hatm,  a 
Wood,  oomparinK  Walah  him,  hi^ 
tody,  whence  han^^agl,  a  bonfire. 

BosK'SHAVS,  a  provincial  word  for 
Sie  sdatiea,  is  a  oorrnptioti  of  the  old 
Bog.  "  hcnuAaae,  sekenesse,  Tessedo, 
Sdaiii:"  Prompt,  Parwlonvm.  Other 
imraa  are  bofieMAtuw,  looiuchane,  lane- 
yJutee,  perhaps  from  A.  Sax.  bin  and 
terorfa  (Way). 

BowT -  DI.&BBXB — an  Anglo-Irish 
WDid  for  thickened  '"'II'  or  buttermilk, 
BMd  by  Swift,  Jonson,  and  others — is 
tram  the  Irish  batne,  bojnne,  millt ;  and 
etiiba,  thick.  Ford  spella  it  bormy- 
daihore,  and  Harington  (Epifframt, 
ieS8)  Ixmy-eiaho. 

hii»i;iiiiMmj  freehold,  mjinheriuace,  .  .  . 
To  dnuk  micb  b«Mprdaah  or  honnyctMtr. 
Jnuan,  Vu  \'«  inn,  tct.  i.  ec.  1. 
O  Mm£utot  ihunroclu  are  do  meat, 
Xw  kaay  ciaMo,  nor  gnea  wUcr-ereuei. 
Tb  fuuu  Hittirry  af  Captain  That. 

Boox,  in  HUch  phrases  as  "to  ask  a 
loan,"  is  derived  from  loel.  ti^  (A. 
Bu.  betm,  hhi),  a  prayer  or  petition : 
*ilh  a  DollBfanal  reference  in  popular 
etymology  to  boon  (as  in  bow  com- 
ri^tm,  ~YT.bo»  eampagfwn),  Fr,  to», 
»  good  thinft,  a  benefit. 

B*M  or  ^raaiKa  of  prayer,  Precarium. — 

ioAjUn  (bale 
nt  BiAhi  BswL      . . 
What  iigood  brsbooIletabnuF 

K'snioivn;^  K'Brb.  toI.  t. 
p.  5*,  ed.  1837. 
Howell,  in  bis  Letter*,  has  boon  voyage 
tot  Fr.  Eon  voya^. 

Boot  ard  Saddlb,  a  military  teim, 
Um  (ignal  to  cavalry  for  monnting,  ia 
•qbioed  by  Ur.  Wedgwood  to  be  a 
B«iq*ioD  of  Ft.  boiiU-$elle,  pnt  on 
■Ule,  one  half  the  eipresBion  being 
>diip(ed  bodily,  and  the  other  trans- 
bui  (PWol[>9.  Tram:  18SS,  p.  70). 


BauW-wfJi,  tbe   word   for   honemeD    1 
prepan  tbemwives  to  hone. 

Bmiltr  telle,  M  clap  a  uddJe  on  a  hone 
back.— Calgrdiw. 

Stand  U>  your  horaei !     It'i  time  to  bsgia  ■. 
Baoti  and  Saddia !  tbe  picket*  are  in  ' 


Boots,  or  Bouit,  quoted  by  Dr.  Prior 
as  a  popular  name  for  Hie  marsh  mari- 
gold, is  a  corruption  from  the  French 
name bouloM (for,  "golden  bnds." 

Boots,  in  tbe  old  phrase,  "  Such  a 
man  is  got  in  his  6oo(«  — i.e.  heis  veiy 
drunk,  or  has  been  at  a  drinkiug-bout ; 
Eennett,  16S5  (B.  Dialeot.  Soo.  B.  18) 
— seems  to  be  corrupted  tcom  bouU,  as 
we  still  say,  "  He  is  in  his  oups." 

BooziNQ-EEN,  an  old  slang  term  for 
a  beer-shop  or  pnblio-honse,  as  if  a 
drinking  -  hojme,  from  the  old  verb 
boofK,  boute,  to  drink  dee^y ;  Dot.  buy- 
«en,  bvyien.  Us  tipple,  which  Wedgwood 
deduoes  from  buyee  (Soot,  bou,  old  Fr. 
bout,  bout),  a  jar  or  flagon.  Cf.  old 
Eng.  bou4,  drink. 

Wilt  tbou  Hoop  to  tbeir  puddle  waten 
. .  .  boueiRg,  cardinz,  dicing,  wluuin^,  £ta.-^ 
Sam.  Ward,  Lift  tj  Faith,  cb.  viii,  {1636). 

The  word  was  iutrodnoed  by  the 
Gypsies,  and  is  identically  the  Hindu> 
itani  buie-khdna,  i.e."  beer-shop,"  &om 
hll*a,  beer  (Dnncan  Forbee). 

In  JoDson's  Masque  of  The  Mela- 
morphoted  Qiptiei,  1621,  a  gipsy  says ; 
Captain,  i" 
Youha<e 

Now  lead  your  ear  but  to  tba  Patrico. 

Ht  doir  itan  for  me  id  a  beating  ken. 

TU  R^nng  Girl  (1611),  0[d  Playi, 

vol.  VI.  p.  90  (ed.  lata). 

At  Tata,  or  Tib,  or  Jack,  or  Jill, 

Wben  th^  at  boniitu!  ha  do  ■•rill. 

Brtme,  The  Merry  Btgean,  1S5C 
'   (O.P.<?3I5^. 
Bouxfng-eatt,  a  drinking  oup,  occurs 
in  dignified  poeti;  (faerie  Queene,  I. 


BoaK-coLK,  an  old  name  for  a  Bpeoies 
of  cabbage,  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
broeooHi  but  compare  Dut.  boorekool, 
[leasant  cabbage  (Prior). 

Bosh  BvrrsB^a  name  given  to  a 
spurious  imitation  of  the  genuine  oom- 
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modit;  (sometimes  called  Bntteriiie), 
lately  introdnoed  into  the  London 
market  from  Holland,  aeif  botahosh! 
an  esoliunBtion  of  contempt — is  an 
Anglicized  form  of  Dntoh  Bouche  Boier, 
from  flerfoofniowA  (Fr.  Boit-U-Due), 
the  place  where  the  stuff  was  manu- 
factored.  So  Bo^etrman,  a  man  from 
the  Bnsh  (Dut.  bo»(h,  hoichje). 

Boss,  Qsed  by  Bp.  John  King  for  an 
elephant's  trunk,  aa  if  the  same  word 
as  ion,  a  protuberance ;  Fr.boMe,  seems 
to  he  merely  the  accented  syllable  of 
■pTohotdt. 

Cnitiui  wrilPth  of  the  flcpbaat  that  he 
taketh  an  armed  man  with  hit  hand,  .  .  He 
neaneth  the  bau  of  the  riephant,  which  he 
uKth  aa  mpQ  their  hande. — Ltetttrti  ca 
Jomh,  1594,  p.  (38  («1.  GnttBit). 

BoTHBBT-TaiiBE,  a  YorkHhire  name 
for  the  elder  (»omb«ciM  nt'gro)— i.e.  6o(- 
iery-iree;  hottery  beinftfor  6or-(r«fl  (pro- 
nonnced  Ivriery)  or  lore-tree,  perhaps 
with  reference  to  the  hored  or  hollow 
appearance  of  the  pithless  wood.  Bo 
hoHery-tree  =  tore-h-ee  tree.  Compare 
kent-frae  ^  free-free,  and  Abs.pabsles, 
above. 

Bottle,  in  the  proverbial  saying, 
"To  look  for  a  needle  in  a  hotOe  ot 
bay,"  ia  old  £ng.  bolel,  a  bnndle,  from 
Fr.  boUe. 

Botclleof  hpy,  Fenifiacia.— P™iiip(.  Part. 

Metbinka  I  have  a  great  deaire  to  a  ftotU* 
of  hBT.— Midniniur  S.Drtam,  iv.  1,1.37. 

Tailor.  Wbatdawryhaiaheramare]! 

Dau^H.  Some  two  hundred  bottiu, 

Aed  twputf  strike  of  oatra. 

TA*  Titt  Neblt  hinniMD,  V.  I,  t.  64. 

Bottom,  in  the  old  phrase,  "  to  be  in 
the  same  bottom,"  i.e.  to  have  a  com- 
munity  of  interests,  is  the  A.  Sax, 
hytme,  a  ship  {Ettmuller,  B04,  al. 
In/lne),  connected  with  byf,  butt,  hoot. 
Hence  ioitomry,  the  insurance  of  a 

Wa  ventUN  in  the  aune  bottom  that  all 
good  men  of  ill  nationi  have  done  befme  na. 
— Bp.  Bull,  Strmau,  Tol.ii.  p.  M6. 

fioTTOif,  an  old  word  for  a  cotton 
ball,  still  in  provincial  nsa  (see  Pea- 
cock, iineoItwAire  OlMtary),  origi- 
nally the  spool  or  knob  of  wood  on 
which  it  was  womid,  ie  another  form 
of  hutlon,  Old  Eng.  and  O.  Fr.  boion 
(Fr.  bouton),  Welsh  bottcm,  a  boss. 
Hence   the    name    of    Bottom    the 


Bolan,  Bolo,  GbuU,  n 


Pnmpt  Parv. 
liting     to    his 


-  O^orge    Herbert, 
mother  (1622)  says  :- 

Happy  IB  be  whoae  bottom  ia  wmiid  up, 
■od  luiA  ready  for  work  in  the  New  Jera- 
aalero.-;.  Ifolwn,  Li«i,  p.  304  (ed.  1858). 

Bound,  in  snch  expressions  as  "ont- 
ward  boimd,"  "  homewud  hound " 
(fjeneroUy  applied  to  veeeels),  "  I  am 
bound  for  London,"  is  a  oorruption  of 
the  old  Eng.  word  ioun,  bowne,  boon, 
or  bow-,  meaning,  prepared,  equipped, 
or  ready  (for  a  journey  or  enterpriBe), 
loel.  buinn,  paet  parte,  of  kua,  to  make 
ready,  which  is  akin  to  Oar.  batten 
(to  till). 

Brother,  I  am  readye  boamt, 
Hje  that  we  were  at  the  towne. 
CluUtr  Uyiltnei  (Shaka.  Soe.),  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 
Sir,  we  bene  beare  all  and  aome, 
Ai  boulde  DMQ,  readje  bmui 
To  drive  your  enemvea  all  downe. 

Id.  p.  87. 
BonBK,  a  bounduy  (IlamUt,  iiL  1), 
is  a  corruption  of  old  Fr.  iottwe  (Fr. 
bortte),  a  btmn-d-ary,    assimilMed   to 
botim,  a  (limitary)  stream. 

BowKB,  an  American  teim  for  the 
highest  cord  in  the  game  of  Enohre,  is 
the  Oennan  ^uer  or  peasant,  oorre- 
eponding  to  our  knave  (Tylor). 

BowEB,  originally  meaning  a  cham- 
ber, M.  Eng.  boor,  A.  Sax.  bur,  IceL 
b&r,  Oer.  Muer,  owes  its  modem  signi- 
fication of  an  arbour  made  by  inter- 
lacing branches  to  a  supposed  connec- 
tion with  bough,  A.  Sax.  boh  and  bog. 

BowTEs's  MnsTABD,  as  if  the  Bow- 
maker's  Mustard,  an  old  name  for  the 
plant  Thlatpi  arvente,  is  a  cormptioc 
of  ^ouwra-,  Bonret-,  or£o<n-'«-MnBtard, 
from  Dutch  Baurfii-tenfe.  Compare 
its  name  Churl't  Muttard  (Britten  and 
Holland,  Eng.  Plant-Nmm,  p.  6S). 

Box,  the  front  seat  of  a  ooach,  as  if 
originally  the  cheat  or  receptacle  in 
which  parcels  were  stowed  away,  is  the 
Bome  word  u  Oer.  bock,  Dan.  buk,  de- 
noting (1)  a  bnok  or  he-goat,  (2)  a 
trestle  or  support  on  whi(£  anything 
raeta,  (8)  a  ooadi-box  in  partionlor. 
'Wedgwood  compares  Polish  lamiei  {!) 
a  buck,  (3)  a  coaoh-bos,  Iwriy,  ■ 
trestle.      For  similar   transitiona  of 
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Bos,  m  the   phrase  "to  box   the 
■~~ — ■  "  -  *-  to  go  rotmd  the  points 


b>i  Dot  been  eiplatDod. 
Miy  nothing  to  do  with  box,  the  old 
ume  for  the  case  of  the  compass.  It 
m»y  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Bpaniah  mariners,  and  be  the  same  as 
the  nanticaJ  word  to  hox  ^  to  aa/X 
•rotmd,  8p.  hoxar,  hoxear  (Stevens, 
n06);  eC  Sp.  hoseo,  roondnese,  com- 
pua,  dreoit. 

BoXMK,  oaed  \>j  Evalyn  for  shmb- 
hoy,  woodad  land,  is  apparently  a  cor- 
nfitanaoShoteam.  See  Daviea,  J^upp. 
r«J.  GIflMary,  s.v. 

Baw-iow,  an  incsorrect  spelling  of 
i"»<i-ii*«,  «.e.  "  fire  new,"  fresh  from 
ilie  forge,  just  made.  Shakespeare  has 
the  egression  ^re-neu.  Bums  spells 
it  bmf  N«ui,  i.e.  bomt  new. 

N*e  Q^loa  brtBt  MID  lime  Fnnce. 
r«  OShtnltr  (Globe  ed.  p.  99). 
Caapare  fiam-iino  ( W.  CormaaU  Qlot- 
*inr.  EJ).S.);  tpan-new  {Havehh  the 
bame),  0.  None  »pdn-nyr,  i.e.  "ohip- 
cew,"  freeh  from  the  carpenter's  b^ch 
(A.  Sax.  iptfn),  and  Swed.  ipiU^my, 
''(phnter-new." 

Bius,  a  vulgar  and  ooUoquial  term 
Cv  imiradence,  e&routery,  is  generally 
ng*ri]«d  aa  a  Ggarative  usage  derived 
ban  the  eomposite  metal  so  called, 
jnt  M  ve  spealc  of  "a  brazen  hussy," 
•  "  lace  ct  biass,"  t.e.  hard,  shameless, 
mUiuhing.  The  word  occnrs  in  the 
Ckrelaud  dialect,  where  Mr.  Atkinson 
idmttflee  it  with  the  old  Not^e  hratt 
rfllu  smme  meaning  (not  in  Cleasby). 
C«npare  Icel.  bratta,  to  blnster,  Oer. 
if^^K,  Dan.  bratke,  to  boast,  brag.  It. 
irai,  a  lie,  brnto,  boosting,  brotaiV 
la*.  North  uses  it  in  his  E)ca 
Jhnm,  Svpp.  Eng.  Qlotaary. 

Gun,  a  West  of  England  word  for 
t^  mnt  in  wheat,  is  a  cormption  or 
"Whartion  of  old  Eng.  hrancom,  which 
^ ihesamv  meaning  ( U«tilago  tege- 
f^),  i^.  bren-eom,  what  bintw  or 
UMitheoom. 

BiUD-RiTCH,  in  Ooldsmith,  an  in- 
*«»et  form  of  hraid-itiith,  Daviee, 
>"fp.  B«j,  Qlamari- 


Bbeae,  in  the  expression  "  to  break 
in  a  horse,"  ae  if  to  crash  his  spirit, 
has  probably  no  direct  connexion  with 

Brake  is  a  bit  for  horses,  also  a 
wooden  frame  to  confine  ttieir  feet. 
Compare  leel,  brtik,  a  tanner's  imple- 
ment for  nibbing  leather,  Dntoh  h-aake, 
atwitch  to  hold  an  animal  by  thenose. 
A  brake  to  check  the  motion  of  a  car- 
riage is  the  same  word.  The  correct 
form,  therefore,  would  be  "  to  broke." 

Bbeibt-Sumubb,  an  architectural 
term  for  a  beam  employed  like  a  lin- 
tel to  support  the  front  of  a  building, 
is  a  corruption  of  breaguiner  ( Olouari/ 
qf  ArdtiteetuTe,  Parker),  where  6re»- 
seems  to  be  for  hrace,  as  in  Scotch 
hren  is  another  form  of  brace,  a  chim- 
ney-piece, and  -»umer,iBO.Eng.sofBer, 
abeam. 

Bred  SuFBimri,  are  the  piecea  in  tbe  out- 
mrd  part  of  any  baildinf;,  and  in  Ibe  middle 
floon,  into  which  the  girden  are  framed, — 

CmtrtfrmUal, ...  a  haunie  or  bnut  nim- 
mer. — (Mgnm. 

Bred,  in  the  expression  "  a  well -bred 
man,"  is  probably  not  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  the  verb  to  breed  (A.  Sax.  bri- 
dan),  as  if  gentle  birth,  not  manners, 
maketh  man,  bnt  akin  to  Icel.  bragK, 
manners,  fashion  (=  bragr,  habit  of 
life,  manner),  also  look,  expression, 
whence  old  Eng.  bread,  appearance 
(Bailey),  and  Prov.  Eng.  "to  braid  of 
a  person,"  meaning  to  resemble  him, 
have  his  appearance  or  the  trick  of  his 
favour,  Scotch  to  breed,  as  "ye  breed  o' 
the  gowk,  ye  have  ne'er  a  rime  but 
ane"(=IoeL6reo«r),  So  when  Diana 
protests  in  Alls  WeU  that  Ende  Wea, 
act  iv,  so.  2  :— 

Since  Frencbinen  are  ec  bnid. 
Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid. 

The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  which 
Mr.  Wedgwood  assigns  to  it,  "Since 
Frenchmen  are  so  marmered."  Cf. 
A.  Sax.  bredian,  to  adorn,  hragd,  bregd, 
a  device,  Ac,  Ettmiiller,  816.  In  the 
same  way  "  a  well-bred  person  "  is  one, 
not  necossarily  well  bom,  but  weL- 
mannered.  Breeding  was  formerly 
used  for  the  education  or  bringing  up 
ot  a  child,  and  bred  for  edacated. 
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Tbinlu  to  mj  rriendi,  who  t«ok  care  of  mj 

And  taught  me  betiiUBi  to  love  worldiig  rtnil 

Dr.  Warn,  Till  Sluggard. 
Yon  vertolMieDt  to  mj  Ladje  Dromond, 
jovi  Consioe  gennaine  ....  to  be  bttddt  in 
the  Protestuit  TeligioD  ....  1  reaolrcd  to  go 
to  France,  wber  jour  gnui<tmo(lieT  hid  re- 
tiredherreir.  ...  with  theintention  to  work 


sr  to  »end  for  jou,  iind  brtad  you  witli 

in  France. — A  btifit  utrratiBHof  tht 

mtvini  doiu  to  Thm  Nobit  Lmdim  by  CiUim 


betaelf  in  France.— 


BbUiall.    See  FrtAutrry  &>i>)f  i>]  SlrMhbapi, 
p.  iii  (Spalding  Ctiib). 

Perliaps  the  most  that  shonld  he  Bfud 
is  thftt  bred  hera  hiu  been  BBsimilated 
to,  oroonfoanded  with,  hraid  [hraid-ed), 
mumered. 

Bkxxch,  ft  verb  fonnBrlj  in  nsB 
me&uing  to  flog,  as  if  to  strike  ob  that 
portion  of  the  body  bo  named,  is,  ttc- 
cording  to  Mr.  Wedgwood  {Etymologi- 
cal Diet.  s,T.),  the  same  word  as  Ptot, 
Oer.  hrUic'hfn,  •priltchen,  to  strike  with 
a  flat  board  (in  Low  Dutch  caUed  A 
heiite) ;  Dntob  hrid*en,  Swiss  hraUdten, 
tosnuMk. 

I  view  the  prince  with  AriatiTelnu'  trn. 

Whose  lo<»k»  were  aji  a  brachine  to  aba;. 

MarUim,  ^watd  tht  Htconit^p.  SIB, 

ed.  Dyee). 

Had  not  a  courteous  •eiriDg-man  eonvej'd 
me  awaj  while  he  went  to  frich  whine,  I 
tliiok  in  my  coDuience  ...  be  would  nave 
bntch-d  me.~R.  Tailnr,  Thl  Heg  hath  Lett 
Ha  Pearl  (O.  Playi,  vi.  369,  ed.  18»). 

Bbebcsbs,  so  spelt  as  if  denoting 
clothing  for  the  breech,  that  piut  of 
the  body  where  its  continuitj' is  WJten 
(t  as  if  hreaeh).  Compare  hreehe,  an 
old  word  for  the  hinder  part  of  a  deer 
(Wright). 
|)e  water  dnde  Torth  bja  kunde,  &  waie 

euere  vaate  .  .  . 
jial  jt.  watte  hys  bryeh  al  aboute. 

Robtrl  Bj  Otaticeittr,  Chrtniett, 
p.  3ai(ed.lB10^. 
ilerea  one  would  be  a  flea  (jeat  comieajtl) 
Another,  bia  sweet  ladiea  veniingal]. 
To  clip  ber  tender  bmch. 

Marxm,  Worki,  vol.  ui.  p.  «90 
(ed.  Halliwell). 
This  has  actnally  been  regarded  aa 
the  true  etjmologr  of  the  word  by 
Iticliaidson  and  otbers.  It  is  really 
the  same  aa  North  Eng.  hreeht,  A.  Sax. 
hric,  hrtBC,  plural  of  }^6c,  leel.  hraUtT, 
pin.  of  Mies  old  Fr.  brogvft,  hraUi, 
Span.  hraga4,  Breton  tiragex,  Welah 
brycan,    Gaelic    hriogit,    Lat.    hraea. 


trowsers;  Irish 6rdcc(alsolro7),aBboe, 
whence  Anglo-Irish  hrogne  (Whitley 
Btokes,  JW«AG'/o8«e0,p.  119).  Compare 
the  two  meanings  of  Fr.  ehtaute,  and 

Breeehei,  braotB,  &o.,  are  of  Celtio 
origin,  being  identical  with  the  G»elia 
brxean,  tartan,  from  breae,  pafty- 
coloured,  variegated,  describing  the 
plaid  or  striped  cloth  worn  from  time 
mimemorial^  the  Celts  (Cleasby,  I  eel. 
Did.  B.  v.  Snik).  Cf.  "Vorsicolore 
aagulo,  bratas,  tegmen  barbanmi  in- 
dutua,"  Tac.  Hist  2,  20;  "  braes  vir- 
gate,"  Propert.  iv.  10,  48. 

It  may  be  observed  that  hreerhe*  is 
really  a  donble  plmrol.  For  the  Celtic 
broe  or  brog,  having  been  adopted  into 
old  English,  was  treated  as  a  native 
word,  and  had  its  pltnral  formed  by 
internal  vowel  change.  Jnst  as  O.  Kng. 
faf,  hoc,  got  become  in  the  pltixal  ^ 
(feet),  6ec  (books),  ^e*  (geese), so  Irw;  be* 
came  tree  (breek) ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  hraceiB  in  the  Prwipiorivm  Pamt- 
lorum  (c.  1440)  defined  in  English 
by  "breehe  or  hrekei"  cf.  "breche  of 
hosen,  braioB,"  Palsgrave  (ISSO).  Wy- 
clifTe  has  bregirdle,  tereechee-band  (Jer. 
liii.  1,  4,  6),  for  hrcke-girdle. 
Thou  bretch  of  cloth,  thou  weede  oflowlines, 
Than  baat  not  fFaredlo  mayntajnetbycanae. 

Thumtt,  Dibalt  belaten  Pridt  ^  i^w/nun, 
p.  63  (Sbaka.  Soc). 

BttiAS-ROOT  PIPES  are  really  xnmd^ 
from  the  roots  of  the  white  heath,  Fr. 
truyere,  of  which  brinr  is  a  corruption, 
being  imported  chiefly  from  C<V8i(». 
Bruyire,  Milan  brvghiera.  Low  liAt. 
bruarium,  are  akin  to  Breton  brtig, 
heath,  Welsh  hrwg.  Sriar  is  A.  Sax. 
brir. 

Bkice,  a  slang  term  of  approval,  as, 
"  He  is  a  regular  brick,"  a  tLoronghly 
good  fellow.  Some  wonderful  nonsenee 
about  this  word  is  vent«d  in  The  Slang 
iKch'onan/tHotten),  and  Brewer's  2>ic- 
fiona/ry  nf  Vhrate  aiid  Fahle. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  aurvival  of  A.  Baz. 
bryce,  uaefol,  profitable,  and  so  good, 
which  is  the  phUological  ooimterpart  of 
Lat.  frvgi,  worthy,  honest-  Bryce  is 
from  bruain,  to  enjoy  or  profit,  whence 
0.  Eng.  hrouke.  Boot,  brviek,  to  Tise, 
eqjoy  (Mod.  Eng.  to  hrook,  cf.  Ger. 
branehfn),  corresponding  to  Lat.  Jrug 
in  frvigior,  Jruciut,  fruge*.     Compare 
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ibo  A.  Skx.  briee,  use,  old  Eng.  &r)c&« 
lOU  Ettjr.  MitofMang,  E.E.T.S.  p.  12), 
Goth,  bntka.  An  amnQing  cDinoidence 
ii  pKMnled  bv  Heb.  uS,  good,  and 
Anb.  lob,  ft  brick,  Coptie  bud  Egyptiftn 

Buot-wux,  K  cormption  ot  brieoU 
(v  kvsff!,  ft  lenu  ftt  tenuia. 

Brinlf,  >  brick-K»U  ;  a  aide  Btrnake  at 
mail,  wberein  tbe  ball  goei  not  right  for- 
Tnd,  but  hiu  one  of  ibe  wala  of  the  court, 
ui  theace  boanili  tovanli  the  adiene  party- 
BrntUr,  to  [oaa  or  iliike  a  ball  sidewuei,  to 
pn  it  a  triefc-uU. — CettiVM. 

What  are  tbrae  ibip«  but  lennii  ball*  for 
(W  i-iad  lo  plaj  irithal  >  tout  from  one  wkto 
tDUOtber;.  ..aoDUtunu  brkk-Kot'd  againM 
>  tacU.—Uantm,  tjMitant  Hut,  ii.  1, 1605 
(roL  lii.  p.  !4,  ed.  HaUiwdl). 
lIsr.th'EagiDerbfgiDa  bin  Ram  tor 
Uwli  bmr  his  Bi-imJ,  there  hia  bo 


bowf 


■  Bi-imJ,  there  hia  bojateroos 


J.  Sylaater,  Warki,  p.  976  (16«). 

TktK  words  ore  £rom  the  bfid.  H. 
Ovman  brichd,  ft  "breaker."  Com- 
mt  It.  briccola,  Sp.  brigola.  Low  Lat. 
nuob,  ft  cfttftpolt. 

BsniAL,  ta  spelt  aa  if  it  were  ft  aimi- 
lu  fonufttioa  to  "  espousftl,"  "  be- 
tnfkl,"  "  deoial,"  &C.,  is  corrupted 
tnta  the  old  form  bride-ale,  the  ole- 
dnnkiDg  or  cftrousal  in  honour  of  the 
Wf.  Bride-ale  is  still,  in  the  Cleveland 
duleet,  the  name  of  the  draught  pre- 
Mdlad  la  the  wedding  p&rty  on  its  rs- 
tanifrom  church. 

Htirisun,  in  liis  Daenption  of  Eng- 
latd  in  the  time  of  KUzabeth,  rejoicsa 
thtt  tbe  Befonufttion  had  swept  awaj 
. .  idla  «akra,KuJldi,  frateraitiea,  church- 
•la,  WpHda,  and  aou1e-al«,  called  aUo 
lirp-alet,  and  beatbtiDiah  rioting  at  bndt- 

0.  Xorw  brid-m,  A.  Saz.  br^d-eola. 

■He  was  eTsn  used  aa  a  synonjm  for 
*  fattifftl  or  holiday,  as  in  the  Prologue 
to  the  PUj-  of  J'cnefcs,  1.  6,  "  ember 
CM  ud  nDh/  alee."  In  addition  to 
tUae  tlreadT  mentioned,  we  find 
Eutn'  alet,  Whittvn  alea,  Leet  ale*, 
CM  alft,  Lamb  ales,  ilideutnmer  alet, 
U.  AnxU,  a  foneial  feast,  old  Scand. 
v^  (inheritance  ale),  Hampson,  Medii 
Mi  Kali^  vol  i.  p-  288. 

\tt  of  ibcw  martial,  and  eloudj,  and 
■tKag  mamitrn  can  laj  Ituit  godlinen  wis 
■nM  10  Ibnr  Bridt-dte.— JJnrj  SiiulJi,£(r- 
■w.  UN.  p.  U. 


A  nuQ  that's  bid  to  ■  bridt-alt,  if  he  hare 

Anddriak  enaua-h,  he  need  not  Tear  bis  atalce, 
E.  Jonwit,  TaU  eja  T<-b,  ii.  1. 

The  Freabyterie  Bwk  of  Aberdeen, 
1606,  speaks  of  the  "intoUerable  abomi- 
nations that  falls  out  ftt  the  penny  bn/- 
detlis,  epeciallie  of  drunkennes  and 
murder  (DaUell,  J^orA;^  8upergiUion» 
of  Scotland,  p.  29S). 

Bbide-oboov  is  a  cormption  of  bride- 
gome,  old  Eng.  bridgome,  A.  Sax.  br^dr 
guma,  i.e.  the  bride's  man,  from  a  con- 
fusion otgome,  a  man  (Goth,  gvinia,  Lat. 
Jiomo),  with  grome,  a  groom,  a  servant, 
O.  Fr.  gramme. 

Flat  it  «  bryde,  and  God  e*  brydigimt, — 
Ilampalt,  Frieh:  «/'  CmucitMt,  1.'  ttS(»,  ab. 
1340. 

And  )>e  irjee  maydines  ■  .  .  jeden  in  mid 
|ie  irtrJfometo  ^bredalt. — dufnbiUM  Invyt, 
p.  *»  (1340). 

Bbiep,  a  provincial  word,  meaning 

Erevalent,  frequent,  plentiful,  is  pro- 
ably  a  corruption  of  rife, 
"  Wipers  are  wery  fenV/"  (vipers  are 
very  plentiful),  Pegga,  Alphahet  o/Ken- 
h'citnis,  1786.  I  have  heard  a  Ooimty 
'Wicklow  woman  remark:  "Tfasamall- 
pos,  I  hear,  sir,  is  very  brie/ in  Dublin." 
A  use  of  the  word  in  178U  is  quoted  in 
Planch^'s  Comer  of  Kent,  p.  171,  and 
see  Sternberg,  Northampton  Glossary, 

BuHSTOMK,  a  coirupted  form  of  the 
old  Eng.  bren-aione  or  hryn-stoiie,  i.e. 
"  bum-stone,"  from  0.  Eng.  bretwie,  A. 
Bax.  bryne,  a  burning,  byrnan,  to  bum ; 
Joel,  brenniitein. 

The  word  is  also  fotmd  aa  frrunsfon 

(SoHhumbricm  FiaMer,  1250) ;  brinttan 

in  the  Cwaor  Mfmdi  (14th  century) : — 

Our  Isuerd  raind  o  t^m  o-nan, 

Duo  o  lift,  tire  and  biinuan. 

1.  iU41,  Cotton,  M3. ; 

where  the  other  versioDS  have  Iirtm- 
sfotM  and  brimtloni  brumtton  in  the 
Debate  between  Body  aitd  Sotd  (riii. 
century) : — 

Bothe  picb  and  irunuton,  men  mjSia  fif  mils 
have  the  amel. 

Mopa,  Potnu  (Camden  Soc),  p.  339. 
Wyoliffe  (1889)  has  brensfoon,  bryn- 
tioon,  bruntton,  and  bn/mttoon. 

Bboob-ums,  a  popular  name  for  the 
plant  Fenomca  Beeeabunga,  seems  to 
be  ft  cormption  of  the  older  names 
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bnHemhe,  hroklmnp,  hroelemjie  (wliat- 
ever  maj  be  the  origin  of  these),  aa  if 
it  was  so  called  from  growing  in  the 
lime  or  mud  (Lat.  Ittntu)  of  hrook». 
Uarkhun  (1687)  spells  the  vord 
bmekeUherrme,  as  if  =  "  brittle -hemp  " 
{English  Sovaewife't  Bomhold  Pky- 
ticfce,  p.  28). 

Mr.  Cookajne  says  broelempe  is  for 
bnwfemb,  and  lemke  ■=  Zcet  lermkt, 
Dan.  lemmtlM  [?] ,  old  Eog.  Ajeomoc  in 
iieedUnns. 

BKooK-TONaiTK,  an  old  name  for  the 
hemlock  (d'cwfavtrosa),  is  a  corruption 
of  old  Eng.  hrocfimig. — Britten  and  Hol- 
land, Eng.  Pianl-Namee,  p.  66  (E.  D. 
Boo.). 

Bboth,  in  the  Anglo-Irish  exprea- 
•ion,  "the  broth  of  a  boy,"  is  probably 
from  the  Irish  brtUh,  power,  strength, 
heat,  adjectiTally,  pnre,  nnaltoyed ; 
which  is  akin  to  bruiMtm,ta  boil,  braUh, 
broth,  boiling,  broth.  Cf.  brigh,  essence, 
power,  str^gth,  Eng.  "brew;"  It. 
orio,  spirit. 

Bbothebunob,  an  old  word  for  a 
nincompoop,  as  it  b  yonnger  brother, 
is  a oorropted form cAhriiheUng, bretbe- 
Hfig,  a  rascal,  or  worthless  fellow,  con- 
nected with  0.  Eng.  brolhel,  a  blaok- 
gnard. 

Quod  Aehsb  thinne :    There  ii  oae, 
A  bnthtt,  which  Micheaa  bight. 


(ed.  Piuli). 


Kte  H  mete  b;  nualle  laorsellef ; 
Kjlle  not  thr  moutii  m  done  bntheUit, 

The  Babttt  Bwfc,  ab.  1480,  p.  18 
(E.E.T.S.). 
Tbi  said  Mojne  their  young  King 
was  but  a  BralAtrtingt, 
&  aaid  irVoniger  King  wen, 
be  wold  bring  (bem  out  of  oare. 

FertK  Firiia  MS.  rol.  i.  p.  426, 1. 133. 

Bbown  Bess,  a  familiar  name  for 
the  old-fashioned  regulation  musket. 

Best  is  the  eqtiivalent  of  -buet  in 
bIun(ier-6uM,  argw-bvMi  Oer.  bUehte, 
Flemish  buu.  Low  Ger.  biiMe,  Dat.  bus, 
Fr.  hue,  tube,  barrel ;  and  so  is  equiva- 
lent to  "  Brown  barrel." 

You  abimld  IsT  ftroum  Ben  owettbegwden- 
dike,  and  send  the  bail  iaU>  tbeir  braioa  for 
them. — NecUt  Ambroiiaax,  rol.  i.  p.  ITl. 

This  is  the  bie  of  the  Amorioo-Oer- 


man  Ungo  of  the  Breiimanm  BiJiada, 
"  Shoot  at  dat  eagle  mit  yotir  bim " 
{p.  87,  ed.  1871).  A  picture  of  the  old 
Brown  Bess  is  given  by  Sir  S,  D. 
Soott,  The  BriiUh  Jmtjr,  vol.  ii.  p. 
827. 

If  we  had  not  the  cognate  words  It. 
busare,  bngiare,  to  perforate,  buM,  btt- 
gio,  perforated;  0.  Bp.  (nuo,  a  bole 
(DisK),  we  should  have  been  tempted 
to  connect  Fr.  bute,  a  gun-barrel  (cf. 
btitine,  a  pipe — Cotgrave),  with  buae,  a 
falcon  or  buzeud  (Oer.  bvae,  ImX, 
buto),  the  names  of  firearms  being  moet 
commonly  derived  &om  birds. 

Bbowh-bbr&d,  brsad  made  with  bran, 
is  not  improbably  a  eorrupted  form  of 
the  old  word  bran-bread. — Bkeat,  Elym. 


BnowHomis.    A  pi 
anfTering  from  b.  ... 

of  her  complaint  as  an  attack  of  broicn- 
getua.  The  form  broum-lyphu^  has  also 
been  heard,  and  in  Sussex  hrown-iitu*. 

The  German  brOtme  (brown),  as  a 
name  for  the  qninsy  or  oronp,  is  a 
«arious  parallel.  This  disease  is  said 
to  have  been  so  named  from  being  at- 
tended with  blackness  (see  Kilian,  b.v. 
Brwfne). 

Bbowh  study.  This  somewhat  pe- 
eohar  eipreesion  for  deep  oontemplk- 
tion,  total  pre-oocnpation,  and  absent- 
mindedness,  is  one  of  considerabi* 
antiqui^.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  per- 
version of  the  old  Fr.  «ttlm>M!,(l)bent, 
with  bead  bowed  down ;  (2)  sad,  pen- 
sive, moody,  thoughtful.  Compare  old 
Span,  broncor,  to  bend ;  It.  tronciore, 
to  stumble,  probably  from  Lat.  pronus, 
through  a  form  prow'care  (Diez).  Cot- 
grave  gives  an  dd  verb,  "  embrtmcher, 
to  bow  or  hold  down  the  neck  and 
head,  aa  one  that  is  stonied  .  .  .,  aUo 
to  hide  the  face  en-  eyes  with  hands,  a 
eloth,  &c."  The  FVench  uid  Provencal 
embron,  tfaongbt£il,  wae  perhaps  oon- 
fotmded  with  embmm,  embrowned, 
darkened,  obscured.  Bnt  cf.  "  Si  lea 
pensesa  n'y  sont  pas  tont-&-&it  noires, 
elles  y  sont  an  moins  grit-brwn," — 
Madame  Sevigni,  Lettra,  torn.  iv. 
p.  fl.    Compare  gris,  dull,  fuddled. 
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Lr  HV  dit  la  fawteii  dM  CDcnn, 
Gru  Ic  >raTu],  M  taniW  les  linf(Denn ; 
P«r  unn  n'eat  laagaeur  en  Invail  terme, 

citrntHl  MaTBt,  Rmdtaia,  xllii. 
C(Hnp*re  Ger.  (tetter,  Swed.  bister;= 
(I)browji,"bi8tra;"  (2) gloomy, grim, 
diaoML  Compare  kbo  Ok. Ato/cAornJ,  (1) 
to  empmple,  (2)  to  be  troubled  and 
ftuiioiiai  forphiird,  (1)  to  be  dark- 
(oloored,  (2)  ponder,  be  tfaonghtful, 
perpleied  (11.  ni.  661,  Oi.  iv.  427) ; 
ptr^n  mAtinai,  an^himilaawU,  black 
iluagiitB,  painful  ruminations. 

L*ck  <if  compuiT  wHIlaoon  Ind  ■  sun  iota 
( tnn  itadv. — liawi/Hl  UeUetim  of  Vm  af 
tikt.Oc,  Viit,  p.  6  (^Perej  8oc.), 

IlMnu  to  me  (md  nhe)  that  jod  are  in 
mmt  iiwx  iIngljF  wbit  coulours  you  might 
kr«  »ttt.— Lylji,  £u]iAiui,  1579,  p.  80  (ed. 

AlcitliCT  oommetb  to  mnie,  aa  soon  u  bee 
■  Kl,  b«  bitetb  into  s  bmcn  ttady,  tome- 
(OKI  hi*  mind  numes  od  his  mu-kM,  lome- 
IiBF  on  bis  tonnkej. — Htnry  Umith,  Strmeai, 
ler,  p.  .108. 

1  wHt  br  Gime  to  bring  him  out  of  his 
BitMiH  madit,  oo  tbis  foshioa, — Thi  Mariagt 
4  l»'ill«<  H'iidMf.p.  l3(Sb>ks.  Soctd.). 
faA,  this  tmn  ihidir  sniti  not  irith  todt 

bbch, 
Ysar  h«bi(  tod  joui  tbonghU  Bra  of  two 

BiBJatumiTht  Oat  it  Altered. 
I^mrr  is  BUf  4,  Co  imnse,  or  p>ii  inta 


BUOKBAM 

or  "  pigeon,"   or  "  woodcocKze,"  or 
make  a  gooi«  or  booby  of  one;  <^.  It. 

e'ppionare,  Fr.  dindonntnr.  The  older 
tm  of  babbola  ia  pnpola,  puppula 
(Florio)  for  vpvpula,  dim.  of  Lat. 
Kpupa,  the  hoopoe,  bo  called  apparently 
from  its  cry,  supposed  in  Greek  to  be 
pou,  pou  (where,  where!).     Ite  Persian 


also  a  siUy  felbne,  a  oully"  (Bailey); 
(of.  Manx  hleb,  an  inflated  pnatnle,  also 
a  fool;  aiid/oonteelf,from/o{2i(,  an  in- 
flated ball),  and  biibble,  a  cheating 
BCheme  of  epeoulation,  which  would 
aeem  to  show  that  the  word  ie  of  native 

And  so  here  I  am  bitbbltd  and  choused  out 
of  mf  money.— JHurpH.v,  The  Citiien,  ii.  1. 

Hume,  a  man  who  has  so  much  conceit  an 
to  tell  all  mankind  that  they  haie  been  bubbled 
tor  age*  I — Baiwell,  Tour  lo  Ih*  llibrida,  p. 


u,  one  ihtX't : 
mn  a*<f.—ld. 
At  hat  iraimg  oat  o 


I  his  dumps,  or  in  a 

ETHuni,  ^^tfvcdwuit  m  contra  Maaiehrot. — . 
UhtU,  familiar  Lelltrt,  bk.  iii.  8  (1616  J. 

TW]r  liTT  retb'd,  and  then  they  dose  away 
thir  tOM  ID  djowsuvca  aod  brum  itidiu. — 
.Virr^  MiMceUmtia,  IG7B,  p.  1»>  (ed  8th). 

He  oftoi  pats  me  into  a  brtvn  ttudg  Iwir 
a  anawer  bim.—Tiks  Speetater,  No.  X86 
(ini-lt). 

A  st>m'd  in  a  brMni  Middy. — Mrt.  Paimtr, 
ItnmJtirw  CtarUliip,  p.  4. 

UDConnected,  perhaps,  are  Ir,  bron, 
moonmig,  grief;  bronaeh.  Bad,  sorrow- 
60. 

BnBBUt,  to  cheat,  corresponds  both 
in  lana  and  meaning  to  Ital.  hubbolare, 
locheat,  dariTed  from  fruMoJo,  a  hoopoe, 
a  tui.  which  in  maay  langnagee  has 
bam  aalectfld  as  a  synonym  for  a  fool 
<r  aimplebm ;  t.  g.  Fr.  ijupe,  tluppe 
ivbcDce  oar  "  dope  "),  Bret,  houpenk, 
Pobih  dtidek,  =  (1)  a  hoopoe,  (2)  a 
•uupleton.  Tlitufo6ttUJei8"toguU," 


Jai.  and  Hor.  Smith,  RgeeUd  AddTUit$, 

p.  m. 
T.  L.  O.  Baviee  quotes  an  iastaaoe 

of  habhleabU  =  oheatable,  1669  (Svpf. 
Eng,  Oloetary). 

Bdok-bbak.  i  The  plant  so  called, 
BUCKRS-BRAHB )  (menyantheatrifoliata), 
ia  the  Dutch  boehi-boonen,  liermau 
locJitbohne.  The  latter  words,  however, 
are  corruptions,  it  would  seem,  of 
tchatbock'B  -bootten  or  -bohne,  "  scurvy- 
bean,"  the  plant  being  considered  a 
remedy  for  the  geharboek,  or  sonrvy, 
Lat,  acordd-ua  (Prior). 

BnoKUts,  Horse,  a  Kentish  name  for 
oowshps  (primula  verit),  ia  probably  a 
corruption  of  paiglet,  the  £.  Anghan 
noma  for  that  plant. — Britten  and  Hol- 
land, Eng.  PltaU-Namet,  p.  70  (£.  D. 
Sac). 

BucE-iuBT,  the  matt  or  nnta  of  the 
heeeh,  A.  Sax.  bde,  Oer.  buehe,  Swed.  bole, 
Dnt.  bettke,  boeke, 

BuoKRUi.  This  pleonasiically  mas- 
online  word  is  a  corruption  of  Fr.  bou- 
gran  or  bourgram,  Pror.  boearan,  boque- 
ran.  It.  bucherame  (apparently  from 
budterare,  to  pierce  with  holes)  a  coarse, 
loosely  -  woven  stuff.  "  Bowgrain, 
Buoketam,"  Cotgrave.     It  has  been 
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eoggQBted  that  BokharanwM  the  oiigi- 
nai  iona,  etuS bom  Bokhara;  buttbia 
needs  confirmatioa. 

BtroKBOME,  an  old  spelling  of  bv^eom 
(bending,  pliant,  obedient),  tm  if 
"  epirit«d,  or  lively  as  a  buck "  (vid. 
Nsres,  s.t.)  ;  old  Eng.  buhntm,  "  bow- 
flome,"  from  A.  Sax.  bigan,  to  bow. 


Biickumu;  brisk  and  jocund. 
Ktnrutl,  1695  <E.  Dialect  Soc.  B.  18). 
Sbee  DOW  be^na  to  grow  bucktomt  u   ■ 
lisbtning    before    detth.  —  Armin,    Nal    of 
Ainxui,  p.  5  (Stiska.  Soc.). 
And  if  be  be  til  Gi>d  bvaum. 
Til  eudeles  blis  >t  ]>e  Uat  to  com. 

Hampcit,  S-riikiofCmwamtt,  1.  B5 
<ab.  1340). 
Lorde,  |«n  make  me  to  be  bmaiame  euer 
mare  to  ^i  bjrddrii|;e>. — Rtligiout  Vitctt  in 
I'l-K^aad  Cer«,  p.I9(K.E.T.  Sm:.). 

BuCK-TBOBH,  Mid.  Lat.  spiW  asrvina, 
a  popular  name  for  the  plant  rhamnvs 
caihartieut,  eeema  to  have  originated 
in  a  blunder,  the  Uerman  hux-dorn 
( :=  Gk.jiwK-ak<mthi)  being  mistaken  for 
hoekidom,  i.e. "  box-thom  "  for  "  buck'e- 
thom  "  (Prior). 

BtrCK-WHE4T,  the  name  of  the  pol^- 
oonuni  fagfypyrtt'm,  is  a  cormption  of 
uai.  hork-weil,  Ger.  &«cA-«ei'«en,  i.e. 
"  beeoh-wheat,"  so  called  from  the  re- 
aemblance  of  its  three-cornered  seeds  to 
beecli-nuts.  Another  corruptedfonn  is 
the  older  German  bauch-weiten,  as  if 
"belly- wheat."  The  French  have  trans- 
formed it  into  bou^ucMe.  IntheMontois 
dialect  of  French,  boucan-emtgu*  (aa  if 
"  griddle-cake  ")  is  for  Flem,  boeM«etf- 
hoek  (Sigart). 

Bunas,  an  old  adjective,  meaning 
pompons,  grave,  severe,  solemn,  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained, 
n  bile  the  great  Macetloniui  joutb  io  nonage 

pew,  .  ,  . 
No  tutor,  but  tbe  hud^  phitoaopherB  he  knew, 
And  well  enough  the  pave  and  useful  tools 
Might  aerre  to  read  him  lecture*. 

Oldham,  Pnia  of  Hemtr,  alania  4. 
Tbe  aolema  fbp,  aignificant  and  badge, 
A  fool  with  judges,  amongat  foola  ajudge. 
Cmcper,  Cmivrulimi,  p.  liS 
(ed.  fioutledge). 
O  fooliabnpBS  of  men  I  thai  lend  tlieirean 
To  thoae  budge  docton  of  the  Sioick  fiir. 

MilUit,  Cmui,  t.  706. 


Pooiebiidge  &ce,bow-caaealee>e:  batlethim 

Once  furre  and  beard  shall  priTiledge  an  asee. 
Manlim,  Scoatge  of  ViUaau  (1599),  III.  X. 

From  the  context  in  which  budge 
occurs  in  the  two  latter  passagee,  a  far- 
fetched connexion  has  been  imagined 
with  badge,  an  old  word  for  lamb's- 
wool,  or  fur,  with  which  university 
hoods  used  to  be  trimmed  (Warton, 
Bichardson,  Naree),  and  bo  tlie  word 
was  conceived  to  mean  grave  as  a 
doctor,  or  wearer  of  budge,  scholastic, 

Seil  antic.  Bailey  actually  defines 
'vdge-Bacheliir§  ua  "acompanyofmen 
cloathed  in  long  gowns,  lin'd  with 
Lamb's  Ftu-,  who  accorapany  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  etc." 

These  explanations,  I  believe,  are 
altogether  on  the  wrong  scent.  That 
the  word  has  no  such  learned  origin  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  stiU  lives  in 
the  mourns  of  the  peasantry  in  Sussex, 
where  one  may  hear  a  sentenoe  like 
this :  "  He  looked  very  bvdge  [i.e.  grave, 
solemn]  when  I  asked  him  who  stole 
the  apples"  (Parish,  SiMseas  GlMtary). 
Tliis  IS  the  softened  form  of  the  old 
and  Prov.  Eng.  word  bug,  proud,  pom- 
pone,  conceited,  tumid,  great.  (Cf.  bng 
and  bridge,  Hg  and  ridge,  to  egg  and  edge, 
dog  and  dodge,  drag  and  dredge,  etc.). 

i-gnthiilHallimU). 

Ai  bus-as  nlad  wi>  a  leather  knife;  Asfttig 
U  a  dog  wi'  two  tails  (HoUimea  ViaUel, 
K.  Yorks.  E.D.S.). 

You  Deed-na  be  so  bug,  jon're  eon  of  tbe 
quality  (Bragden,  Lintoliu,  Gloaary). 

"  To  be  quite  buggy  about  a  thing," 
t.e.  proud ;  also  self-important,  churlish 
(East  Anglia,  E.  Dialect.  Soc.  B.  20). 

These  are  bugg-iconli  that  aw'd  tbe  women 
in  lormer  agea,  and  slill  fool  a  {;reat  man;  in 
this.— KocmKrvfl,  Canitu  Lowrt,  t(>T3. 

Another  form  of  the  word  is  bog : — 

The  cnckooe,  seeing  biro  so  bog,  waxt  also 
wondroui  wrothe. 
WatTUr,  Alhioal  KngfauJ,  1591  (Wright). 
The  thought  of  ibu  sliould  csDse  .  .  .  thj 
6i>e  and  hold  beart  to  be  abaahed. — it-^geri, 
Saaman  Iht  Syrian,  p.lS  (Trtneh,  DtficUaeitt, 

&c.,p.  in. 

EastAngUa,  "Boggy,  self-important, 
ohnrhsb"  (£.  Dialect.  Soc.  B.  20). 

Still  another  form  is  big,  which  from 
meaning  proud,  puSed-up,  tumid,  now 
only  means  great,  though  we  still  say 
"  to  look  big,"  meaning  to  look  proud. 
Similarly  stout  (Ger.  etoh)  once  meant 
proud,  but  now  fot,  ootpulent. 
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BULL 


Tb«  BMchope . 
iiTHi  aue.—Jama  Mtlvilit,   Oiary,  1586,  p. 

Vibe  va  oate  dueorer'd    imalei 
kiB,ar  ibac  be  borel 
n^  w  uiT  ■ 
ItJS,  p.  ilTii 

TVj  [the  moiiki]  did  pr«eDtty  think 
thmwlm  alieujHi  momenti,  and  did  b«gin 
In  look  tit  sad  worafDlly  on  their  brethren. — 

'    --     -  -  x). 


'  bore  hinuelf  with  a  big  car- 
in !— r.  f  (iw«,  Li/B  «/■  iJaefcrt, 


IT  bag  word« 

i,  hi^h,  tig,  roriog,  long  or  bug 

mdarlying 


-Cotgr 

The  primitive  meaniiig 
ill  these  words,  whether  baage,  or  [mg, 
ft  6p9,  or  big,  is  awe-isspirin^,  juet  as 
^■^  was  oTif(inallj  aure^^S,  teiriiy- 
iBg,  ■Dd  eucfui  in  modem  slang  means 
E»U  of  ita  kind.  Near  akin,  there- 
tim,  is  old  Eng.  &u^  or  bugge,  anytbiiig 
ibM  bif^tene  or  scares,  a  ghost  or 
fractre,  hoggari,  hogle,  Welsh  biog,  a 
hobgoblin,  Wallon  hovga,  a  monBter  to 
Umlj  iobats. 

These  bogie*  of  the  nurseij  are  de- 
^■ded  mrrivals  of  a  word  once  fall  of 
dignity,  its  congenerH  being— Slavonio 
H,  Grod,  lord  ;  old  Pare,  baga,  a  lord ; 
Zend  bagha,  Saiuk.  bhaga,  a  lord,  a 
liberal  master,  "  apportion er  of  food," 
tima  biaj,  to  share  or  distribute.  Com- 
{we  our  own  lord,  A.  Sax.  Mttford, 
"loaf- provider,"  and  It.Frangipani^&B 
a  Euuilj  namo. 

BcDsa  OP  Court,  an  old  English 
piuaae  for  a  grfttnitons  allowance  of 
forifUMiB,  origuoallj,  "  Avoir  bouche  d 
Ccmrt,  to  eat  and  drink  Scot-free ;  to 
hate  budge-a-oourf,  to  be  in  ordinary  at 
Court." — Cotgrave. 

£»£'  ^  cnu-M,  irhvcbe  waa  a  liTerfe  of 

BenJonson  spella  it  bov^e  ofamrt 
iMafpu  o/Angfm);  Stowe,  boueh  of 
<Mrt  (Swrtvy  <^  London),  Wright. 

S«  also  Sir  S.  I).  Bcott,  The  BnUsh 
*"J,  ToL  ii  p.  864,  who  quotes 
&«w  de  Ctmrte  from  an  indentnre 
Utwera  the  Earl  of  Salisbuiy  and 
WiQiBm  Bedf  k,  bis  retainer,  to  whom 
ilia  gDaranteed. 

BcoLX,  small  glass  pipes,  sometimes 
made  like  little  trumpets,  osed  as  oma- 
nuoU  on  women's  dresses,  is  LowLat. 
W«ifaw,  ptob.  from  M.  H.  Qer.  bove 


Iloel,  bavgr),  a  drcolar  ornament 
Skeat) ;  and  so  the  same  word  as  old 

Eng.  UuMe,  a  curl  (Torks.  backk-homt, 
curved  horns) ;  Pr.  bov^U,  Dan.  bugle,  a 
boss  or  bolge,  and  distinct  from  bugle, 
the  horn  of  the  fruculita  or  bullock.  Cf. 
Fr.  baucal,  a  glass  violl .  .  long  necked 
and  narrow  mouthed  (Cotgrave). 

BuLnsT,  a  provincial  name  for  the 
pu2-baU  fimgus,  =  the  Swedish  and 
German  bojiat,  whence  also  the  Low 
Latin  bovitta.  ?  for  baU-foist,  i.e.  puff- 
ball.    See  Fuzz-Bau.. 

rurmo  dt  tievTa,  a  puffe,  a  ftuWjfit. — Min- 
thta,  Span,  DicI,,  i63j. 

" '■-  -  furse-bftll,  puckfuMs,  puffist, 


.ulict,  a  fa  I 


BuLi.,  a  blunder,  an  absurd  or  self- 
contradictor;  statement  made  with  the 
most  unconscious  naivete,  supposed  in- 
oorrectly  to  be  indigenous  in  Ireland 
(Bog  Hibermeut). 

Ad  liiahmsn  may  be  described  aa  a  sort  of 
Minolaur,  balf  man  and  half  ^f';  "  opmi- 

Ovid  has  it.— Hanct  Smith,  Tht  Tia  Tnimpil, 

It  is  doubtlese  the  some  word  as 
Uod.  Icel.  bull,  nonsense,  bulla,  to  talk 
nonsense,  literally  bu^ki,  inflated, 
empty  talk,  from  Fr.  bulls,  Lat.  buUa, 
a  bubble ;  It.  boUa,  a  bubble,  a  round 
glass  bottle  [ct-Jiaeco,  in  Italian  a  flask 
of  thin  glass  easily  smashed).  Nowell 
says,  "  Life  is  as  a  bull  rising  on  the 
water"  (Davies,  Svpp.  B.  Qlottary), 
When  the  German  students  flung  a 
Papal  bull  into  the  river  saying,  Bulla 
eetl  (It's  a  bull  or  bubble,)  Let's  see  if 
it  can  swim !  (Miehelet,  Life  nfLulher,) 
they  meant  it  was  empty  verbiage,  "full 
of  sound  and  futy,  signifying  nothing." 
So  Lat.  ampulla,  a  globulu  flask,  in 
Horace  is  used  for  bombast,  and  am- 
puUari  is  to  talk  bombastic  nonsense. 

Compare  £ng.  blailter,  to  talk  non- 
sense, Icel.  Ua^T,  nonsense, and  blaiSra, 
a  bladder.  Sit  Thomas  Overbury 
writes  of  "  a  poet  that  speaks  nothing 
bnt  bladdert." 


14,11 

Everj  in  order  was  (o  apeake  aomi 
apotheKnie,  or  make  a  jeat  or  ball,  oi 
■ome  eloqneut  noDsenEe  to  make  the  c 
laugh. — Atketui  Oionitiua,  Lift  el 
tub  ann.  1647,  ed.  UlLsa,  p.  35. 
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BtTLL-BEOaAB 
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BULLT-SOOK 


The  vord  ia  found  as  euly  ae  tha 
fourteenth  centniy  in  the  Curwr^utuft: 
Quilk   mui,   quilk  calf,  quOlc   lean,  quilk 

fuiul  [=folrlj 
1  ml  jou  Ml,  wit-Tt«n  6ul. 

L.  «1S69  (E.E.T.8.  ed.). 

I  mty  Mf  (irithauC  >  EuJf)  thu  contro- 
venj  ofyoun  i*  no  mueb  tbe  more  needlpsa, 
bj  bow  much  that  about  which  it  u  (Uefor- 
midon)  u  so  irithout  aU  cantruTeTtty  need- 
ful.—Cku.  HtrU,  Ahab'i  Fall,  1644,  Dedica- 

"WhT,  rr[«id,"«iijBhf  [Baron  TreTersl, 
..."  I  miraeir  have  knoirne  a  beul  vialer  d 
one  whole  Bummer  for  a  noble."  "  That  wan 
a  Bull,  mj  Lord,  I  beleere/'  b«t»  th*  fellow, 
— riifliiu,  AmcdoUi  and  TrmtitiiiHi,  p.  79 
(Camden  aoc.). 

Coleridge  {Biographia  Lilerana,  oh. 
iv,  p.  86)  hew  a  philoHOphioal  disquisition 
on  "  the  well-known  huU,  '  I  wew  a  fine 
child,  but  they  changed  me.'"  He 
says :  "  The  buU  consiBts  in  the  bringing 
together  two  inoompatiblo  thoughts, 
with  the  sensation,  bnt  wiUiont  tbe 
sense,  of  Uieir  connection." 

Sydney  Smith  says :  "A  hull  is  an 
apparent  congruity,  and  real  incon- 
gruity of  ideas,  suddenly  discorered." 
It  is  "  the  very  reverse  of  wit ;  for  as 
wit  discovers  real  relations  that  are  not 
apparent,  bulls  admit  apparent  rela- 
tions Ubat  are  not  real."— TVoria,  vol.  i. 
p.  69. 

BoLL-BEoaAR,  a  terrifiei  of  children 
(Bailey),  is,  according  to  Wedgwood,  a 
corruption  of  Welsh  bwback,  a  scare- 
crow or  gobiin,  and  with  this  he  oom- 
parea  Dnt.  bulle-balc,  a  bugbear. 

Children  be  afraid  of  beu-buga  and  buii- 
b€ggart.—ifir  Thonuu  Smith. 

He  also  gives  Dut.  bwUemann,  Low 
Dut.  bu-matin,  =  Eng.  bo-*nan. 

Ealtschmidt  explains  the  word  as 
"  der  Bettier  mit  einer  Bulle,"  [?  with 
a  papal  license  to  beg]  I  {Qerwmt  Did., 
s.v.)  Compare  Ger.  jaopanx,  a  bogbear, 
apparently  connected  with  pope. 

Mr.  Wirt  Sikes  says  the  Iwbath  is 
the  honse-goblin  whom  the  Welsh  maids 
propitiate  with  a  bowl  of  cream  set  on 
the  hob  the  last  thing  at  night  [BrUtih 
OobUm). 

Sigart  compu'es  Montois  beubeti, 
Xiangnedoc  bofou,  a  gboat  to  frighten 
children,  Fr.  baieau  {  GIdnouv  MotUoii, 
p.B6). 


BuLL-rtHCH,  is  probably  not  a  natiTs 
compound  of  tuJl,  significant  of  large- 
ness, with  Jinth,  but  the  same  word 
as  Swedish  bo-f^k,  the  buU-finch  or 
chaffinch,  apparently  the  houte-fineh, 
the  bird  that  &eqnentB  the  bo,  or  home- 
stead ;  loel.  h6l,  Dan.  bol.  Compare 
fcu22-^=Swed.  bn^,  a  puff-ball.  The 
Cleveland  name  of  the  chaffinch  is  buU- 
e^nk ;  in  Danish  it  is  called  hog-finke, 
t.e.  tbe  beech-  (or  mast-)  finoh,  wnicb  is 
perhaps  a  fresh  corruption. 

BiTLL-FiNCH,  a  terra  well  known  in 
the  hunting-field  for  a  stiff  fence,  ia  a 
corruption  of  bull-fence,  one  strong 
enough  to  keep  in  a  bull  apparently 
(see  T.  L.  O.  Davies,  Suj^.  Eng.  Qlo*- 
Miry,  a.  v.). 

When  1  lee  those  delicate  fra^e  fomu 
[m.  ladies]  craabing  through  itroug  buU- 
Jinchti  1  am  struck  with  admiration. — G.  J. 
Whyti'MtlviUt,  Ridine  RtctiUecthHi,  p.  IK 
(7th  ed.). 

The  same  writer  has  a  rebos  on  the 
word  in  his  Songt  and  Veraei,  p.  127. 
My  firat  it,  the  point  of  an  Irishman'!  (ale; 

Mj  eecood's  a  tail  of  its  awn  lo  disclose ; 

The  longer  jou  look  at  my  whole  in  Ibe  vale, 

Tbe  bi|;ger,  sad  blacker,  and  bitterer  it 
grows. 

BOLLIBB,  a  Linoolnshire  form  of 
BrLi.ACE,  a  wild  plum,  otherwise  spelt 
huiU»  (Skinner),  b^lle*  (Tomer),  bolat 
(Frimpt.  Pare.),  bolays  (Orete BerbaJI), 
and  hiUloni,  as  if  to  denote  the  bullet' 
like  shape  of  the  fruit  {Sp.  bolat,  Lat. 
ialla,  a  Dullet) :  Prior.  It  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  the  French  name  bello- 
eier, "  a  oullace  tree,  or  wild  plum-tree  " 
(Cotgrave).  Professor  Skeat,in  a  note 
to  Tueser's^WfliMKireiiPffijiiM  (where 
it  is  spelt  ioolksse),  thinks  the  word  is  of 
Celtic  origin,  akin  to  Ir.  bulot,  a  pnme. 
— E.  D.  Soo.  ed.  Gloe»ary,  s.v.  Davies 
quotes  "haws  and  buUwt"  froni  Smol- 
lett, and  bufl-pIum&omFoote.  (Supp. 
Eng.  Ohssary.) 

BUU.-TBKE,  a  Cmnberland  word  for 
the  elder  {Sambiievs  nigra),  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  word  bur-tree  or  bore-tree, 
which  is  frequently  applied  to  it. 

BuLLT-BOOX,  an  old  Eng.  word  for  a 
ntnsy,  swaggering  fellow. 

bevben,  V-hMnytrnj  buOs-mk}  SoMk  •eholai'ly 

frighten      and  wiwly.— iU«rTy  Wivtt  ef  tfiiubar,  act  i. 

"      ■    '  TC.  3. 

The  word,  aa  Mr.  Atkinson  remarks, 
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is  doabtlem  MsentiAlly  identical  with 
the  Cleveland  bttUyrag,  baUyrag,  bairag, 
to  scold  or  iboBe  soondly  (cf.  Low  Oer. 
buSer-brook)-  In  modem  English  the 
word  hks  ahmnk  into  bnUy. 

Dorset,  haOyvirag,  Hereford  beUrag— 
perfaaps,  sajs  Hr.  Barnes,  from  A.  &UC. 
»mI«,  evil,  and  wrigan,  to  accnse. — 
(PUoIo^.  fToe.  Tramaetiont,  1864). 

BcLRUBH,  the  acirjivt  UieustHB,  O. 
Eng.  MenwA,  i.e.  the  rush  with  a  bole 
or  stem  (Dan.  bul,  Joel,  bulr,  holr) ;  bo 
hiboarib,  originally  an  erection  of  boles 
or  logs.— Skeat.  UsBsrs.  Britten  and 
HdlMid,  however,  consider  it  as  being 
maely  bull-ruth,  the  large  rash. 

Tbej  are  dreeivnl  in  the  oune  of  ttorae- 
mikh,  bone-mint,  ^bfi-nuA,  and  man j  more; 
(OKcafing  therein  some  preaocaiiial  COD- 
lidctatioii,  wbereai,  indeed,  that  pipreuion 
iabat  a  Greciam,  bj  the  prefix  of  kipim  tind 
ima:  that  is,  bone  and  bull,  impljini;  no 
man  than  )p«t.— Sir  Thanui  Browat,  Workt, 
toL  i.  p.  JIS  (ed.  Bohn). 

BmiBAiuFF,  a  sheriff's  officer,  a  oor- 
tsptioD  of  "bound  bailiff"  (Blaok- 
ittme).  Bnt  see  Skeat,  Eiym.  Diet. 

BtrH'BOAT,  a  long-shore  boat,  Dan. 
bnabTa<i(FeTra]l  and  Bepp,  pt.  2,  p.  S6), 
■eenu  to  be  from  Dut.  boom,  a  harhoi 
bar  (?   a   harbour),  Swed,   iom.      I 
•nother£ng.word=Dnt.  boom,  another 
fonn  of  hodem,  bottom  (Sewel). 

The  protoijpe  of  the  river  beer-seller  of 
tbe  present  day  i«  tbe  baiaboat-man.  Biim- 
kUi(or  raihrrbun-hMUitlial  in  toaar,the 
bgata  of  the  harbour,  from  tbe  German  Boom, 
t  baTCB  or  bar)  are  known  in  eTer;  port 
vhse  Mhipa  are  obliged  to  anchor  at  a  dis- 
taace  tpaa  the  abore.  —  MbvAcid,  London 
I  it  IT  out  London  Pwr,  toI.  iL  p.  107. 

BoMPVB,  a  full  glass,  aa  if  a  brimmer 
when  tbe  liqnor  bumps  or  swells  above 
the  brim  (Lat.  ttintim  eoronare),  is  really 
a  oomipted  form  of  bumhard  or  bom- 
lord,  oMd  formeiiy  for  a  large  goblet 
(Shakes.  Tempett,  ii.  2),  properly  a 
mortar  to  cast  tiomba  (see  Skeat,  Etym. 
Bid.), 

Con^MTS  Vx.  bovrrabaqmn,  a  great 
earoQsiiig  glass  &shioned  like  a  cannon. 
— Cotgrave. 

Tbrn  Rheniih  mmmera  walk  the  roond, 

la  htmpm  erwrj  king  ia  crowned. 

Urjdn,  Tt  Sir  C.  Etlitng4,  L  46. 
Tha  bright-beaded  t«i^  shall  sparkle  aa 
well, 


Though  Cnpid  be  cruel,  snd  Venus  be 

eojr . .  .  . 
Then  crawn  the  tall  goblet  onoe  more  with 
cbamp^^e ! 
C.  J.  iVhste-MilvUU,  Song,  and  Vena, 
p.iU. 

The  old  word  bwnptie,  tipsy,  may 
have  contributed  to  this  use  of  bvmbari. 

Tsrlton,  being  a  carousing,  drunk  bo  long 
to  the  WHtermen  thai  one  of  them  was 
biinipat.~TarlloHi  Jiiti,  p.  8  (Shaks.  Soc.). 

BuBDEN,  the  refrain  or  reonrring  part 
of  a  song,  is  a  corrapt  spelling  of  the 
old  Engluh  bordon,  Sp.  bordtm.  It.  bor- 

The  bardon  ofa  sone,  or  a  tenor  and  keep- 
ing of  lime  in  musicke.  Alao  a  humming 
noise  or  sound. — Flaria. 

Fr.  bourdon,  "  a  drone,  or  dorre-bee, 
also  the  humming  or  buzaing  of  bees" 
(Colgrave) ;  Low  Lat.  byrdo{n),  a  drone, 
an  organ -pipe. 

Yng.  ButthereisaA«rdr>n,  thou  most  bereit. 

Or  elljB  it  wyll  not  be. 
Ha.  Than  begyn  and  care  not  Co  ...  . 

Downe,  downe,  downe,  &o. 

Intttladt  oflht  Four  F-Uinenti,  p.  51 
(c.  1510),  Percj  Soo. 

The  wife  of  the  snoring  miller 
Bare  him  a  burdm  a  ful  Itrong, 
Men  miitbl  hir  routing  heren  a  fnrlong. 
Chaunr,  ThtRtva  TaU,  t.  416t. 


The  word  has  been  further  cormpted 
into  burthen.  An  anonymous  poet  sang 
of  "  Christmas  Good  Will,"  in  1879,  aa 
follows: — 

It  sounds  from  Angela'  Toices, 
It  sounds  o'er  bill  and  dale. 
The  echoes  take  the  burthta  up. 
Repeat  the  gladsome  tale. 

BuBHBT,  another  name  for  the  herb 
pimpeme],  "  BO  called  of  Burn,  which  it 
IS  good  against"  (Bailey),  is  a  sli^tly 
disgnised  form  of  Fr.  brunette,  from 
brun,  brown,  according  to  Dr.  Prior, 
with  allusion  to  its  dark  flowers;  ' 
whenoe  also  one  species  of  it  was  called 
brvnelia. 


BoKNiSH,  an  old  word  for  to  prosper, 
flourish,  or  grow  bt,  as  if  to  enine 
or  be  sleek,  in  fine  condition  (not  regis- 
tered in  the  diotionariBs),  is  pertiaps 
B  violent  transpoaitian  of  the  verb  bw' 
gen  (into  bumege,  ^urm's^),  sometimea 
spelt  burgeon,  to  grow  big  or  prosperons. 
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to  swell  or  bnd  forth.  In  Leioeslenihire 
and  Northampton,  tomi'^'^ie  to  grow  fat 
(Sternberg).  Cf.  Northampt.  frei  for 
furxe,  vjap*  for  vatpi,  frumuh  for  brM- 

Her  hath  s'  ftatliered  ber  neM  u>d  fiur- 
niA'd  well  a'  fine  ijoce  her  coni'd  here. — 
ftfn.  Palmar, DennuliiTt  Ceurtthip,  p.  41. 

Brealie  off  the  toppes  of  the  htppa  .... 
bictuae  Ihereb;  the;  bamiiii  and  slocke  ei- 
ceedinglj,— K.  Seal,  Flalfomt  iff  a  Hap- 
Gardtn. 

Fuller  propheaied  of  London : 
It  will  be  fband  lo  iumiiA  rooud  abont  to 
erpiy  point  of  the  compane  with  new  atruc- 
ture*  dailjp  added   tlienonto.— tfarlAiai,  ii 
49  (ad.  1811). 

The  cluBtering  nuti  for  tdu 
The  loTer  find*  inud  the  secret  abade ; 
And  where  they   fturniiA  on  the  topmoat 

bounh. 
With  actire  vigour  cruahea  down  the  tree. 

ThomicH,  Staim;  Autamit. 

Aoeording  to  Bsiley,  bvmiah  "  is  also 
nsed  of  Harts  spreading  their  Homa 
after  they  are  fray'd  or  new  rubb'd;" 
and  bwgeott  "  to  grow  big  abont,  or 
STOW,  aUo  to  bnd  forth."  From  Fr. 
hovrgeon,  a  bod,  which  appears  to  be 
&om  0.  H.  Oer.  bwjan,  to  lift,  push  np 
(Dim). 

When  Grat  on  treea  bmirgtan  the  btnarama 
aoft  Fairjax,  Tuu,  vii.  76. 

It  maj  be  that  barnhh  was  the  orig. 
fonn,  a  derivation  of  ham  ibaint), 
meaning  "  to  child,"  to«m,  or  be  pro- 
ductive. 

BuBSTEB,  a  Surrey  word  for  a  drain 
imder  a  road  to  carry  off  water,  is  a 
corruption  of  old  Eng.  burtfoui,  a 
oovered-in  place,  from  A.  Sax.  beorgan 
andcfou. 

Bobt-Psjlb.  The  first  part  of  the 
word  is  oormpt«d  from  Fr.  bemri,  from 
hevrre,  bntter,  which  this  pear  was  com- 
pared to  for  softness,  just  as  we  speak 
of  vegetable -marrows  and  marrow-fat 
'  peas  (vid.  ed.  Miiller,  Etymologitche 
Woerterbuth,  s.v.). 

"  Potre  de  bevrie,  the  butter  Peare,  a 
tender  and  delicate  fruit. "^Cotgrave. 

Another  cormption  is  "BvnvfPear, 
the  Bed  Bntter  Pear"  (Bailey),  as  if  a 
Tvtaefing,  fi»)m  0.  £ng.  borel,  0.  Fr.  Jm- 
rel,  Prov.  barel,  reddish-brown,  russet. 

Hbe  Germans  have  popularly  cor- 
rupted Fr.  beting  blame,  (£e  beorre  pear, 
into  beethUmg. 


BnsKiH,  a  half-boot,  beus  a  deoep- 
tive  resemblance  to  Scot,  dulstn^,  drem, 
as  if  clothingfor  thelegB(0.£^g.  btuit, 
to  dress  oneself).  It  is  really  for  turt- 
hi»,  Dutch  brootken  (Sewel,  1706),  It. 
boriMeebini,  from  borta  (Fr.  bourae), 
Lat.  and  Ok.  bmrta,  a  leathern  case, 
al^  a  "  purse,"  and  so  :=pnnekM,  a 
small  leatnem  recaptaele, 

A  pajre  of  buAiagi  tbaj  did  brioge 
Of  the  cow  ladjee  eurrall  winge. 

Htrrick,  Pttm,  p.  475  (ed.  Haalitt). 

Bust,  used  in  W.  Cornwall  in  the 
sense  ol  needs,  requires,  e.g,  "  It  fas 
bvti/  all  niy  money  to  keep  hoDse," 
"  It  as  btuy  all  my  time"  (Miss  Court- 
ney, E.  D.  8.),  seems  to  have  bees  in- 
fluenced by  Fr.  betoin. 

BnsT-sAOK,  a  slang  term  for  a  carpet 
bag  (Hotteu),  is  no  doubt  a  oormpt 
form  of  by-«aek,  Fiva^  bimae,  biaaee, 
a  bag  opening  into  two  parts  (lAt. 
bitaeoitim).  It.  bitoieeia,  Sp.  Maoza. 

BuTOH,  To:  a  verb  mantriicttirod 
by  the  Lanoaahire  folk  out  of  the  word 
butcher,  to  denote  the  aot  of  slaoghter- 
ing  cattle  ( Qlomary  of  Lancathwe  Dia- 
fed.  Nodal  and  Milner).  As  "player," 
"  rtmner,"  and  other  words  significant 
of  agency,  are  derivatives  from  verbs, 
it  was  supposed,  by  a  false  analt^y, 
that  "  butoher  "  (O.  Eng.  and  0.  Fr. 
hocher,  a  bucjt-slayer,)  implied  a  verbal 
form  also,  and  to  huidt  woa  devised  ac- 
cordingly (me  Buttlk).  To  huch  or 
bvich  is  in  use  also  in  the  Cleveland 
dialect. 

I  aball  be  hutthaie  thee  from  nape  to  rump. 
Sir  H.  ftslor  Philip  nan  AHmtldi, 


What  mean  dull  aoula  in  thii  high  meuure 

TohabiriaA 
Id  Earth's  baae  wares,  whoee  greatest  tres> 

la  drosi  and  trash. 

Embiaiu,  Bk.  iL  Emb.  5  (1634). 

Cf.  lo  hwrgle  from  bwrglixr  (Bartlett, 
ih'et,  of  AmerKonitmii  Daily  Ne%n, 
Oct.  28, 1880). 

In  the  northern  coimtiea  of  England, 
lo  dalle  or  daiile  =  to  work  by  the  day, 
to  go  a  daiUng,  are  verbal  nsi^es  evolved 
out  of  daiMer,  a  day  workman,  also 
deuile-moH,  which  words  are  for  day- 
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laier,  day-tt^mam,  »,«.  one  wbo  works 
bf  day  tale  (IceL  dagataC),  whose  labour 
V  laid  or  reckoned  b}r  the  day. — Nofet 
a»d  Qinmes,  6th  S.  viii.  4S6. 

Buttbe-bohp,  f  The  nsme   of  this 

BiTTSBR.  S  bird,  also  called  U- 

bwr,  O.  Eng.  bUtour,  botor,  Scot,  bctofer. 

Ft.  tetor,  It.  bitlore,  ie  said  to  be  a  cor- 

3tion  of  its  Latin  name  boUairiu,  so 
ed  from  its  intti  beilotinng,  hoaiit* 
bMH-i.  CC  the  names  rxthr-lntmviel, 
0.  Eng,  imre-drvnilU  pmmp=to  boom] . 
— John's  British  Birdt  in  their  Haimtt, 
p.  414. 

BaUmmt  qaui  6<ulauni<  dicitur  «o  qiiad 
BuptumtauriiisiUnTidtlur. —  Alli.  Ntliain, 
Dt  \al.  Ktrum,  cmp.  Ut,  (difd  H17). 

BrtHTiT,  byrde,  odoctocdIui,  Mariu*. — 
Fnmfl.  Parr. 

In  Gay  Mannering  it  is  called  the 
BtiBofthehog. 
Tbeo  bluibrd  the  Bfttur  in  the  Teiuke. 
Tit  Parlswnl  o^Syrdti,  L  3?. 
And  M  a  frittoar  bampe  witlun  ■  repd, 
"To  tb«  diHu-,  O  lakf, "  she  Mid,  "  1  lell." 
Uiyihn,  H'iJeo/Bcil<,ll9t 
(Globeed.  p.A98>. 
HiDT  a  fertile  cornfield  . . .  hu  nsouoded 
br  Huf  iride  with  tbe  deep,  batmiag,  betloa 
Jjftbt  Billtrm. — J.  C.  Alkhum,  Bril 


A  wide  with  tbe  deep,  batmiag,  betloa' 
Bwenrof  the  Billtrm. — J.  C.    —'  "  " 


Another 
(Wright). 

Bnms.cnp.  Dr.  Prior  thinba  that 
thii  word  is  a  cormption  of  button-cop, 
I.',  button-head,  comparing  the  French 
honUm  ifor.  the  bachelor's  button.  The 
(arm  buit<m-<»p,  however,  Eeems  alto- 
gether hypotheticaL 

BuTran   is    not  the  place  where 
bKtter  it  kept,  as  larder  is  the  place  for 
l«d,  and  pamlry  forpanii,  bread,  but  a 
ncse  for  htitlM  or  boUlet,  8p.  boleria 
■fid  holMnria,  a  "bntlary." 
Bfd>er  k  bMjler,  Kyng  of  Normwdye, 
han  il  M  in  ys  half  ■  uajr  coroiMwje 
Of  so  tjwjie,  Tono  Mm;  of )«  iaUltrye. 
B<ti.  ^  CtMuaUr,  p.  191  (ed.  1810), 
ab.  1133. 
Ib  ID  t^  Battr*. 

'      ■  >iiJ.  tlie 


To  it  ftlie  fonda]  frenuenlly  it  lUtaehed  a 
eaf^,  orliililJrria,  k  botllery,  and  ■  place  for 
the  wie  of  liqueim. — ford,  GalhtriHgt  from 
Spain,  p.  16B. 

BvU,  Ft.  bolie,  is  the  same  word  M 
Sp.  bota,  a  large,  pear-sbaped  leathern 
bottle  (whence  8p.  botUla,  Pr.  bmiieiUe, 
our  "bottle");  and  so  very  nearly  akin 
to  hoot,  a  leathern  cohering  for  the 

Bota,  a  bool  to  weare,  a  botttt,  a  buakinne. 
—MLuheu,  SpanUh  Diet.  16S3. 

For  a  descriptioD  of  the  Spanish  bofo, 
see  Ford's  Oalheringg  from  Spain,  pp. 
97-98. 

The  Welsh  bvtytty,  a  pantry  or  but- 
tery, if  the  same  word,  has  been  asEimi- 
lated  to  iicyta,  to  eat,  take  food. 

Bdttebi,  a  Torkehire  word  for  the 
elder  tree  {San^mcui  nigra),  is  a  oor- 

or  bore-tree.    See  Boiheby-thbbb. 

BOTTLK,To,  a  Lancashire  verb,  to  act 
as  butler,  and  developed  out  of  that 
word,  as  if  bvikr  were  one  who  btUtles, 
So  BUTCfi  is  a  feicned  verb,  to  perform 
the  fonctionBof  afrufcAer;  an&tynke,  to 
play  the  tinker,  occurs  in  the  curions 
old  play  of  The  Worlde  and  the  Chylde 
(1522). 

licaliadt.  But  herke,  felowe,   ut  tbon  ODj 


na  Idacf)  Huucnpto  (1556),  p.  11. 

I>  tbe  Donue  of  the  world  Men  and  Beaita 

W  kn  ««e  BmlUry,  wbiob  wa«  the  Fountain 


is   bottie-hmnp      Folgt.  Ve,  ajr,  1  can  bynde  s  tjait  and  ijrniw 
Old  Playt,  vol.  lii.  p.  3*4. 

So  the  Scotch  have  made  a  verb  to 
aireh  or  arcA,  to  take  aim  or  shoot,  out 
ot  archer. 

BuTTBEBS,  apparently  a  support  that 
butts  np,  or  props,  the  main  building,  as 
if  from  Fr.  Soti(<T,  to  support  (houlant,  a 
buttreBs) — older  forms  wtfrawe,  boteraee 
(Wycliffe),  boleros,  breiasce,  is  really 
the  same  word  as  old  Fr.  brelesee — the 
battlements  of  a  waU  (Cotgrave),  bre- 
ieeche,  trp^egyue,  also  bralea(he  {Matt. 
Paris),  It.  bertegca,  a  rampart,  all  seeni- 
ingly  for  brelticf,  a  boarding  (Ger.  hrett, 
a  board),  like  lattice,  from  Fr.  latte,  a 
lath.  Brattice,  a  fence  of  boards,  is 
therefore  the  same  word  (see  Skeat  and 
Wedgwood).  "Betrax  ot  a  walls  (al. 
brelasce,  bretaiyt],  Fropugnaculum." — 
Prompt.  Farv. 


w  Pmhu,  p.  ri,  1. 1190. 
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To  p>lcli  tbe  Biiri  uid  buttita  op  Ibe  wiIL 
DiydtB,  Abaimn  and  Achitophtl,  L  8M. 
Bt-Law,  the  law  of  »  company  for 
the  regulation  of  theii  traffio,  an  if, 
like  "oj-'HorA,"  "by-play,"  something 
betide,  or  subordinate  to,  die  State  law 
(Dan.  bt/hv),  is  only  another  form  of 
"  byrlaw,  bvrlaw,  laws  established  in 
Scotland  with  consent  of  Nei^bonrs 
chosen  unanimously  in  the  oourla  called 
Burlaw  Courts."— BaUey.  Icel.  b(^ar- 
l6g,  "byre-law,"  i.e.  the  law  (toff)  ot 
the  Iter,  town  (abo  farmyard).  See 
Cleaeby,  p.  92;    also  Spelmon,  who 

?)iotes'Bellaginea,  a  medieval  oorruptioi] 
=bilagen),  GtoMorium,  p.  94. 


Cabbaqb,  for  old  Eng.  eaboehe  (old 
Pr.  eattMe,  It.  cappvcdo,  a  little  head), 
eimnlates  the  common  termination  -age 
(Fr.  -age,  It.  -aggio,  Lat.  -nftctu,  Halde- 
uan,  p.  109)  in  voyage,  gaaage,  Ao- 

OABBAas,  to  pilfer  or  purloin  (slang), 
Mpedally  appued  to  the  pilfering  of 
cloth  by  tailors,  is  a  corrupted  form  of 
Belgian  kabaeKn,  to  steal ;  Dutch  ka- 
boMen,  to  hide,  to  Hteal  (Sewel),  origi- 
nally to  pat  in  one's  basket ;  Dut.  ha- 
bat,  a  basket ;  Fr.  eahas,  Portg.  eahax, 
Sp.  eabaeho,  Arab,  qafat,  a  cage ;  and 
BO  to  bag,  to  pocket ;  of.  Fr.  empoeher 
Q>erhaps,  onr  "poach  ").  Cumberland 
"cabbith,  to  purloin "  (Dickenson, 
Snpplement,  E.  D.  S.). 

Not  to  he  confounded  with  this  is  the 
old  heraldic  and  hunting  term,  lo  cab' 
hage  =  to  take  the  head  off. 

As  the  hoands  sre  lurtnted  ind  wnrj,  tbe 
betd  o(  tlie  atSR  Bhould  be  eattBgtd  in  order 
to  rewird  Uwm. — Seoil,  BritU  of'  Laiuwr- 

This  is  another  form  of  to  eabothe, 
from  Fr.  cdboche,  tbe  head. 

CaboJitd,  ii  wbeu  the  Bettc't  Held  a  cut 
off  clo«e  juit  bebiod  the  ears,  hy  a  g«ctioa 
pmllel  to  the  face,  or  b/  a  perpendiculu 
downright  secticm. — fiaiieif. 

Cach£copb  Bill.  I  qnote  this  word, 
not  having  found  it  anywhere  else,  on 
the  very  insuf&oient  atithority  of  Dr. 
Brewer  {Ditt.  of  Phrate  and  FiMe, 
B.T,),  who  eiplauiB  it  as  a  bell  nmg  at 
funerals  when  the  pall  was  thrown  over 
the  coffin,  from  Fr.oac&acor}w,  "cover- 
eorpM  "  (?). 


Calkhdbs,  old  'Eng.  eaiettdre  (IJeeeh- 
dome,  WorictMniftg  and  Stamraft,  ed. 
Cookajme,  vol.  i.  p.  218),  an  old  naoie 
for  the  plant  coriander,  is  a  oorraption 
of  aAiamder,  coiuwndre  (Wycliffe,  Ex. 
xvi.  81),  another  form  of  "  corumdeo*," 
still  named  col.  by  apothecaries.  Com- 
pare fOTond  and  Bolonei. 

Oalf,  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg  be- 
hind the  tibia,  is  the  Irish  eoipo,  oohxi, 
and  eolbtUha  {while  Mlhthae  is  a  calf  or 
heifer,  and  ootpo,  a  cow  or  calf  I). 

Hoc  fiAia,  talfa. — MtAinal  Tract  «  Latin 
Dtckn^m  (ed.  W.  Stokes),  p.  7. 

Near  akin  are  eoUep,  and  lAt.  Tpnipa, 
fleah  (Wedgwood),  It  is  corions  to 
note  tarb,  the  bvU  (of  the  thig^  or  tbe 
loin),  glossing  exagia  in  the  Lorica  of 
Gildas,  which  elsewhere  is  ^losMd  ge- 
tancc  (shank). — Stokes,  irwfc  Qlotiet, 
pp.  1S9,  144  (Irish  Archsolog.  Soc.). 
C^.,  perhaps,  Lat.  taurv,  intarfami- 
neum. 

Calm.  The  I  has  no  more  right  to 
be  in  this  word  than  in  amM.  It  was 
probably  assimilated  to  balm,  halm, 
palm,  pealm,  &e.,  in  English ;  thoo^ 
the  word  in  other  Itmguages  also  has 
the  I:  e.g.  Fr.  ealme.  It.,  Span.,  Portg.," 
and  Prov,  eahna,  denoting  sultry 
weather,  whem  no  breeee  is  stirring; 
all  from  Low  I^st.  caUTna,  the  heat  (j 
the  son ;  Greek  kawna,  heat,  boiriing. 
In  Provencal, cAattuKsignifiesUie  time 
when  the  flocks  repose  in  the  heat  of 
the  dav,  and  caumat  =  heat  (J.  D.  Craig, 
Ham&ook  to  Proe.) ;  cf.  "  eawma*,  hot, 
Oasoon  "  (Gotgrave).  In  old  Eng.  the 
form  aaiiBme  is  found. 

For  a  similar  intrusion  of  an  I,  com- 
pare It.  aldaee,  from  Lat.  audax,  eddire 
from  oudtre,  palmenio  frtun  paametUo 
(jHMftinenJwn) ;  so  we  find  in  Scottish 
wala  (O.  Douglas]  for  lontM^iosc,  and 
toobi  for  tootun::  toco ,-  vidOcentoTviawken, 
to  waken,  and  awaik  (Dunkar)  for 
auake.  Al  is  often  pronounced  as  oo, 
e.g.  iaik,  italk,  walk,  falcon,  eawi 
(Bailey)  for  calk,  O.  Eng.  /imfe  for 
fall,  WMHfron  (Wvcliffe)  for  eaidrtm, 
Hawhin*  for  B<U-Un$,  ifottjh'n  for  Mai- 

Caunta  may  have  become  ealma, 
from  a  supposed  oonnexion  with  Lat. 
color,  heat ;  Span.  "  CoKmo,  a  thick, 
aweltiy  air,  rising  lik«  »  fog  in  hot 
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VNther"   (Stevena,  8p.  Did.  1706), 
leagued.  eaU-mai. 

Swed.  qtutlm,  mlti;  waather,  is  per- 
luM  (he  sune  word  assimilatad  to  Dut, 
(M  Oer.  ^uaJm,  staotu,  exhalation ; 
Dn.  TKoim,  close,  oppressive;  juobne, 
tobelsiokiEh;  Eng.qiudm,DAn.qwBle, 
to  ttide,  torment,  queU.  Cf.  Mn. 
Qnieklv,  "  rick  of  a  cobn,"  2  Heti.  IV. 


i^meklv, " 
ii.4,46. 


Fado  brbald.  It  wu  ■  glare  to  h 
TW  Kabbl  wyndu  uid  the  rawnvt  KC 
C  Dm,;!*!,  EnaidM,  BL  xli.  Proloag, 
1.5J(151S). 
Cdw  oriofte,  wTtbe-owIe  wjnde,  Calmai, 
tnH|iultiu.— PnM>|rt.  Parvalorun,  ab.  144a 
AO  thne  ■toimei,  which  now  hii  beaatj 

bt»d 
SU]  nnw  to  hhIjmi,  and  tfnielj  delre 

V<ucr,  iU••M^  Ixii.  p.  Xt  (Globe  ed.). 
1  Moot  hede  in  a  couiiiu  or  downe  ■  wind 
■  107  nod. — R.  Attham,  TotapliilHi,  1545, 
t-UHeL  Arber). 

Curl  lbopabd,  an  occasional  mis- 
EptUing  and  Tnlg&r  pronimciatioQ  of 
otKtlo-fard,  the  n-nimal  whieh  was  re- 
faded  u  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
(lie  oomel  and  the  paird,  Lat.  eameio- 

*  An  who  fanember  ihe  old  ttsireue  of 
)(«ti|rH  hooK  bsTe  felt  thil  there  is  limit 
V  tk  Kbibitiim  of  ■  ginife  which  bad  been 
tcbtrIu  ■  period  eo  Teorate  that  it  wis  de> 
Ki*^mt-'ctmtHmipanl."—TktAlluagum, 
0*0, 1877. 

Cutu,  a  W.  Gomish  w(^  for  eamo- 
mSctawen  (E.  D.  Soc.). 

CutLKT,  a  stuff  made  of  wool  and 
r*(''  hrir,  Ft.  eameU)t,  ancientlj  called 
<owAtai,  is  not  named  firom  the  catnel, 
"^vi  whoM  hair  it  Was  sapposed  origi- 
uUj  to  have  b«en  woven,  bnt  is  dO' 
trcd  from  Arab.  Muvmiat,  which  is 
6™i  UodJ,  pile  or  plash,— Yule,  Ser 
Ham  Polo,  voL  L  p.  248. 

In  Scotch  the  word  was  oorrnpted 

ftrtimlat  the  eamet  fall  of  hue— Jui.  /. 
^  iMlu^  n*  If  iuii  QuAnir,  ituisa  167 

•kimj. 

iid  An  pn«ent  the  manungi-liebt 
QMh'd  in  ber  tkamUli  of  deLgbt. 

Btrrick,  Bnpiridn,  Fotmi,  vol.  L 
p.  46(ed.  Hulilt). 
^Mdn,  rkJmoUt,  lined  with  lables  and 
"•""rtjfaiTBi. ,  .arewomeaccardingto 
>v  MHnll  qMlibea.— G.  Amdyt,  rmtelt. 


Ganast,  a  oorrnption  of  quandart/, 
which  Mrs.  Qnioklj  employs,  confound- 
ing it,  probably,  with  canary,  tm  old 
name  for  a  quick  dance. 

The  best  courtier  of  [hem  &11  could  never 
bare  brouiht  her  to  such  ^canaru. — Utrra 
Wioa  of  Wiiutiar,  ii.  t,  S3. 

Qwmdary  itself  seems  to  be  a  oor- 
raption  of  O.  Eng.  twmdreth,  difficulty, 
perplexity :  led.  vandrteSi  (Wedg- 
wood). 

OAMnLBOOBTES,  a  onrions  old  name 
for  a  plant,  probably  the  orchit  mai- 
etda,  which  Oerarde  (HerboM)  calls 
oandi^OMfs  (Britten  and  Holland, 
£n^.  Plant-Namea,  p.  65).  On  aooonnt 
of  its  double  bulb  or  tuber,  and  two- 
oolouied  flowers,  this  plant  is  often 
popularly  known  by  names  expreaaive 
of  a  pair,  or  of  the  two  seiee,  e^.  Iiorda 
and  Ladiea,  Adam  and  Eve,  Cain  and 
Abel.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the 
original  of  gandie-gouet  was  gander- 
goa»et,  i.e.  gander  and  gooie. 

KantitigoiUt  a  ffboMegrBtte. — GerurtU,  Sap* 
pl«mcnl  unto  Iht  Gtntrall  Table. 

In  Dorset  and  Gloucester  the  orchis 
is  called  gooaey -gander. 

Canb-applb,  an  old  word  for  the 
larbultii  unedo,  which  "hath  oome  to 
ns  from  Ireland  by  the  name  of  the 
Comc-appla"  (Parkinaon).  The  first 
part  of  the  word  is  the  Irish  Caihne. 
— Britten  and  Holland,  Eng.  PUmt- 
Namet,  p.  14  (E.  D.  80c.).  No  such 
word,  however,  occtirs  in  O'Donovan's 
edition  of  O'Beilly'e  Jrieh  Diet.,  nor  in 
W.  Stokes's  Irith  Qlattet. 

Canhibu,  formeriy  canibal,  Span. 
eatubal,  a  corrupted  form  of  cortW,  • 
native  of  the  Caribbean  islands,  as  if 
savages  of  a  cam'iK  voraci^  {see  Skeat, 
Etym.  IHd.). 

They  are  people  too  were  never  obrialened : 
They  know  uo  law  ddt  conicience;  they  U 
devour  thein, 

'  Btaumc 


ifIi 


ind  FleUlitf,  Hit  mthout  Money, 

Canhom,  as  a  term  at  billiards,  is 
said  to  have  denoted  originally  a  stroke 
on  the  red  ball  and  a  white,  and  to  be 
a  oorroption  of  carrom  or  ctrom,  a  oon- 
traoted  form  of  Fr.  carambole,  the  red 
ball ;  caramboler,  to  make  a  double 
stroke,  or  ricochet  j  Sp.  caraniiola. 
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CufTjunRBOUB.  This  cniiinu  popn- 
lar  vord,  meaoiiiK  pMTisb,  orou- 
gnuned,  ill-temp«rad  (Sheridfm;  tet 
T.  L.  0.  Davies,  Sup.  Eng.  Glouary], 
woold  seem  to  be  &  eompromiBa  \- 
tweea  eant,  to  whine,  and  raneorot 
It  is  really,  I  tinnk,  for  eemtekorout, 
ermtakerout,  qnarrelBDme,  fh>in  O.  Ei  _ 
eonfetour,  a  qnairelaome  person ;  a>»- 
Uk,  Bonlaket  A  qnarrel. 

Conlefc  iO  M  the  bokeiHin 
Foolhut  bMh  to  bii  chamberliiii, 
BjwIuMe  oounieil  til  uaftTited 
li  paoience  moet  decpised. 

Oaatr,  Cimftaa  Amantit,  Tol.  i. 
^  p.  318  (ed.  Fauli). 

ThMcontrk  iprong  bitarae  bom  nuni  voids. 
—Rtbtrt  e/Glmietitir,  CltmUU,  p.  470  (ed. 
Heuiie). 

To  ^ua  Itoje  beloan^  nils  naUbsdw  and 
^e  i^Im  and  ^coalaekei. — AyeaiiU  d/'  laiiyt, 
tS40,  p.  63  (ed.  Monu). 
Wyoliffe  has  eontake  and  oonfel:. 
Tba  other  helden  hiiwniauiitii,  and  alowen 
hem,  poaiibed  with  eonuk, — llatt.  iiii.  6 
(1389). 
A  Coward,  and  Contaemm,  manhod  is  fie 

ThiAbctofAriiti,tiU,i.X. 
Caper  oobmeb  way,  a  Cumberland 
word  for  diafonally  (Dickinson);  a 
coiraption  of  ecUer  atmer  tooy  (fee 
Catkr).  So  "  caper-eoumtM,  great 
biends  (Lano.)" — Wright,  for    eater- 

CAP-BTEnN,  Bometimes  found  for  cap- 
itan,  Fr.  ajieilan,  8p.  cdbregfatUe  (a 
standing  goat?),  a  windlass,  Horaoa 
Walpola  spells  it  capstand. 

He  inTeated  the  drum  capilandt  tar  weigh- 
ing hoiTy  anchon.— Jiwcdvl^i  of  Faiatiiig, 
(ed.  Mum;),  p.  S67. 

Capetring  in  the  following  desorip- 
tion  of  a  sea-fight  seems  to  be  the 
same  word. 

I  pieroed  tlwm  with  my  chaee-pieae 
Ibrough  and  throagh.  Pan  of  their  cap- 
(trinr  too  I,  with  a  piece  abaft,  ihot  orer- 
boanl. — Htuofd  and  Rtwltu,  Fcrtam  ^■r 
Land  and  Sta,  act  JT.  ac.  S  (IdU). 

Compare  Qer.  book,  a  buck  or  he- 
goat,  ELso  a  trestle  or  support;  the 
"  boss "  of  a  coach.  So  Pol.  kotid,  a 
buck;  hnly,  tk  trestle  (Wedgwood). 

8p.  cobra,  Fr.  diivre,  (1)  a  goat  (Lat, 
eapra),  (2)  a  machine  for  raising 
wei^ta,  Ac.,  a  "crab." 

"  Chevnm,"  Fr.ehevron,  Sp.  cabrio,  a 


ratter,  from  e&etvs,  Ac.,  a  goat.  Com* 
pare  ariet,  a  battering-ram. 

Mahn  and  Professor  Skeat,  howsrer, 
who  think  the  original  form  is  Sp.eoie*- 
tranie,  dednoe  the  word  firam  Sp.  eabe*- 
trar,  Lat.  capixtrare,  to  tie  with  a 
halter  (Lat.  eapittntm). 

Cabo-sbh,  the  A.  Saxon  name  for  a 
prison,  as  if  the  houie  (<em)  of  oarh  or 
care  (core),  (cf.  O.  Eng.  eaalm  hvae, 
"death-house,"  aprisoni^ncrenAruife, 
p.  140),  is  a  manifest  eormption  of  LaL 
career,  which  also  appears  as  a  borrowed 
word  in  Gothic  karkara  (Matt  a.  8). 

Cabk-awatrs,  caraways  (Fr.  contt), 
as  if  they  ware  good  for  dispellinff 
caret.  Oerarde  spells  it  earwwiae,  and 
sajB,  "it  growetfa  in  Caria,  as  Dioe- 
coiidee  aheweth,  from  whence  it  took 
its  name."— fferJoH,  p.  879. 

Haile  of  oarfa-aayu. — Dmin,  SeoHrn  vf 
F(^(y,  1611  (Wright). 

Cf.  "  liarfl-otoav.  sorowlee." — Tromipi. 
Port).  Thos.  Adams,  in  his  sermon, 
A  Confemplo'tom  of  ihe  Serbt,  under 
the  heading  eare-aaiay,  has :  "  Soli- 
oitoiis  thooghtfolnefls  can  give  bini  no 
hurt  bat  this  herb  care-atcay  shall  easily 
cure  it "  ( Wtrrhi,  ii.  467,  ed.  Nichol).. 
Caraaiau,  itself  an  altered  form  of 
eantiy  {Prompt.  Fan.  p.  62),  Fr.  corri, 
of.  Portg.  eherwia,  (olj-earavia,  is  &om 
Arab,  hairawii,  from  a  Greek  harvia 
(Devio). 

Cabb-Buvdat,  a  provincial  name  for 
the  fifthSunda^ in  Lent, like  thersUted 
wordB  CAdTB  Tfmrsdaiy,  the  day  before 
Good  Friday,  Ger,  char-freHag,  Good 
Friday,  Charwoche,  Passion  week,  all 
said  to  be  derived  &om  an  old  Teatonic 
word  eara,  preparfttion  [?  gara] ,  be- 
cause the  day  of  the  oruc&iion  was 
Diet Faratcevet,  Qk.paratkeue,  the  pre- 


Oriinm,  however,  connects  old  Ger. 
ka/^rtxiag  with  O.  H.  Ger.  c&ani,  mti, 
safferiug.  Old  Sax.  cara,  Goth,  kara 
(FdrferbiK^,  s.v.).  Bo  old  Eng.  (vwv, 
A.  Sai.  eeorw,  mean  grief.  The  proper 
meaning,  therefore,  of  ■  Care-Sv/nOa^ 
and  Ghare-Thwiday  is  the  Sunday 
and  Thursday  of  mourning  (see  Diefen- 
bach,  Oolh.  Sprache,  ii.  444).  Carting 
Svtidaiy,  as  if  the  day  on  which  car-Ungt, 
or  grey-peas,  are  eaten,  bmcob  k  pops- 
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hr  oomiption  (Attdnson,  Clmelatut 
CJoMory,  a.  T.). 

CisxATioK,  ao  oftUed  now  aa  if  it  de- 
rirad  its  lume  firom  ita  flowen  being 
«f  a  feik  oolouT  (Lat.  eairo,  eanti«, 
lU),  was  formerlymora  correctly  apelt 
mnmaAm,  being  eoimnonly  employed 
in  cbapleta,  eortma  {Prior). 

So  in  OenoAn  comiea  haa  become 
hmirt!  ef.  CutHSLUN.  Oerarde, 
howerer  (1597),  apells  it  CantaMon, 
tod  identifies  it  with  "Clone  Oilli- 
ftower"  {H«rhaU,  p.  472),  which  sng- 
gsrta  that  oaronafion  m&y  be  itself  the 

Brbc  Caraauliinu,  kod  Sopt  in  wine, 

Wcme  of  Pvamonm. 
%nr,  Shtflitardi  Cattnitt,  Apnl,  1. 199. 

Cua(ELiju),sinis-3pelliiigofa>meItan 
KBUtimeB  found,  as  if  it  meant  the 
fl«h-oolonred  atone  {corn-,  flesh),  Oer. 
ionwof,  whereM  it  is  Fr.  ayma^ne.  It, 
emoltBa,  eonn'olo,  from  a>mu,  bo  called 
DQ  aoconnt  of  its  ftom-like  aemi-tranB- 
pamtey.  Cf.  Oer.  horntlein,  and 
"ooyi,"  Ok.  omUE,  the  finger-nail; 
^  F«iu^  klao  Ft.  nacre.  It.  naoeoro, 
smher-of -pearl,  oonneoted  with  Sonak. 
yoUant,  a  luiL 

CuaiTAL,  the  fefltiTity  preceding 
Loit,  Fr.  and  6p.  eomaval.  It.  cttme- 
cole,  "Shrovetide,  ahroTing  time,  when 


bnwell]"—ifi  really  an  accommodation 
•f  MTMfjnaZe,  a  oormpt  form  of  Low 
LiL  tante-tevamen,  a  aolace  of  the 
Baih.  The  Sunday  before  the  begip- 
laag  of  Lent  was  called  Dominica  ad 
Ma  Imandat.  Compare  alao  the 
OHtua  of  Shrovetide,  Cortucopiwn, 
<.'«Mnini,  Mardi-gT<u,  &e. — HampsoD, 
Jr<da  Atvi  Kalmdarium,  i.  p.  15B. 
Tla  ftMl'  11    nained  tlie    Camnal,  which 


I^Mcfa  Leot  tbcT  lire  on  fiih  both  nit 
ud&ah. 

fivniH,  Btppe,  tL 
CiaoL,  an  arohiteotaral  tenn  for  a 
■BaQ  eliwet,  or  endoaore,  to  ait  in 
l.Pwker,  OloMon/  nf  ArchUeelwre,  e.v.). 
h  k  also  apelt  carroj,  oarrtl,  earok, 
""in,  iptttrTfl  1  andia  oormpted  from 
t'nr  IaL  ^uoiireUuf,  a  aqiiare  pew. 


—Id. 

Carota  lA  applied  to  anj  pliue  encloA'H] 
with  (kreeiu  or  partitions.  In  Normuiilj 
and  eluwfaere  in  France  the  raila  tbemselvps 
■re  termed  cartiUt,  Also  thi«  lenn  wu  ftp- 
plied  to  the  aiilen  of  French  churobea  whicli 
have  ikreeoeil  cbapek  □□  one  lide. — Parker, 
Gluaary  of  ArchilKturt. 

la  the  West  wulk  [of  the  cloint^ra]  are  th>> 
piftces  prepared  for  the  earoU  of  the  mojika, 

or  their  atudieB,  to  lit  tad  write  in  ; 

they  were  h>  caUed  probably  from  their  heinj; 
aquare,  eamli,  or  fiurrri. — W. 

So  gumrel,  a  square  of  glass,  and 
anciently  a  aqnare-headed  arrow,  is 
from  gvadireUuti  and  ca/rilUm,  a  chime, 
is  literally  a  peal  of  four  bells,  L.  Lat. 
miadri3iiot  like  yuadr^,  a  danoe  of 

Oaxousai.:  strange  aa  it  may  seem, 
this  word  has  probably  no  connexion 
with  conmM,  a  drinking-bont.  Prof. 
Skeat  Bays  that  in  its  older  form, 
tarouafl,  itmeant  a  pageant  or  festival, 
being  derived  from  "Pi.  carrmucl.  It. 
eoroaelJo,  a  tilting-match  or  tournament, 
corrupted  (under  the  inflnenee  of  earro, 
a  chariot),  from  garoteUo,  a  diminutive 
form  of  gameo,  quarrelsome  (cf.  gam, 
atrife,  perhaps  ^  Pr.  guerre).  Caroute, 
formerly  garovte,  is  from  Ger.  gta-  am 
(a  bumper  drained),  "  right  out." 

Cabp,  Mid.  Eng.  earmm,  old  Eng. 
karpe,  to  speak,  to  tell  (loel.  karpa,  to 
boast),  owes  its  modem  sense  of  speak- 
ing with  sinister  intent,  fanlt'finding 
or  cavilling,  to  a  supposed  connenoa 
with  Lat.  carpers,  to  pluck,  to  calum- 
niate. 

Other  of  your  iosoleat  retinaa 
Do  hourly  euro  and  auarrel. 

Ki«g  Liar,  u  *,\.  til. 
Bi  crut,  aone,  qnab  he  Kina,  to  earut  \it  ao^. 
WillLn  of  Poiime,  1  4581. 

(See  Prof.  Skeat,  Etym.  Did.  a.v.) 

Carpyn,  or  talkyn,  Fabulor,  conbhulor, 
gumlo. — Prompt.  I'urv. 

So  gone  thei  fonhe,  earptndt  fast 
On  thii,  OQ  that. 

Goutr,  Cimf.  Amantii,  ru. 
Many  was  the  bird  did  aweetly  carpt, 
Emong  the  thomes,  the  boshes,  and  the 

F.tLbb",  Pri-fcand  LauUntu,  ab.  1570, 
p.  S(Shalu.SD<:.). 
Carriaob,  which  appears  to  be  a 
aimilar  formation  to  voyagt,  teharfage. 
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fartftOage,  Umta^,  marriaga,  is  a  more 
thoroughly  nstorBliKed  fonn  of  eaneh 

(Jonson),  Pr.  wiroMn,  Sp.  e<MTO»ii,  It. 
tarroxxa,  earocoio.  To  uia  latter  haB 
baen  asBimilated  It.  ba/roeeio,  biroedo, 
our  "  barouche,"  which  originally 
meant  a  two-wheeled  fehicle,  from 
Lat.  bi-roltu.  Cf.  Fr.  hroitetle,  for  hi- 
rouetie  (Diaz).  Cofriage,  the  carrying  of 
a  parcel,  "  caryage,  veotnra,  caria- 
gium  "  {Prompt.  Parv.),  or  the  thing 
carried,  baggage  (A.  V.  1  Sam.  svii. 
33),  is  a  distinet  word,  0.  Fr.  catiage. 
It.  oarriaggio. 

Madin  .  •  ■  .  must  be  slloit'd 
Her  footmen,  ber  curach,  Wiuhen,pagei. 
MouiR^,  Tht  Rttugaiio,  i.  t  (p.  IX, 
ed.  Cunniagbsm). 
At  tbii  time,  1605,  benn  the  ardiaary  lue 


ofcanxAn. — Slow,  AnnaUi.p.  B67  (1613). 

They  lwnie«wd  ibe  Grand  Sieiiion  Caroach 
mounted  hu  CauaUery  Tpoa  Cortala,  and  ■ 


■ent  him  moat  pompouily  ....  into  the 
Cittj.—Dikker  Stum  dtadlti  Sinno  of  London, 
1606,  p.  *0  (ed.  Arher). 

He  nurnea  up  and  down  .  .  .  aa  a  gallant 
in  hia  new  corocib,  drivinff  aa  if  he  were  mad. 
—7.  Adtmi,   Uyitual   fintton,  Scmuu,  t. 

to*. 

Cabst-ili.  (Amerioan),  »  waggon, 
ooirapted  from  Gariols. 

Cartbidqb  is  an  Anglicized  form  of 
Fr.  eartoiKhe,  It.  cartoeoio,  a  case  made 
of  paper  (It.  carta,  Lat.  eharia),  aasiini- 
lated  to  Buah  words  aa  partridge,  or 
tuistaken  for  carte  (^oard)  and  ridge. 
Q.  Harkbam  further  corrupts  the  word 
to  cartalttge  { The  Sottldier't  Acddenee, 
p.  86). 

"  Cartndgee  "  eeem  to  be  foimd  first 
in  the  works  of  Lord  Orrery  in  1677. 
Sir  Jamee  Turner  in  1671  calla  them 
paircmt. 

Oabbmsnt — "  Make  the  doors  upon  a 
woman's  wit  and  it  will  out  at  the 
catejnent"  [Ae  7ou  Like  It,  a.  iv.  bo.  1) 
— seems  to  be  confounded  sometimes 
with  "casemate,"  a  loophole. 

At  Hoehrum  ...  a  medieral  eaatle  long 
in  mine  baa  been  partly  rebuilt  on  the  old 
Ijiiea,  nothing  being  altered  in  the  thiokneaa 
of  the  walls  ...  and  retj  little  in  the  hole* 
or  "cutiwnU"  which  admit  the  ligbt.— ^c 
BevietD,  toI.  M,  p.  54t. 

The  tumid  bladder  bonnds  at  STBry  kick, 
buraCa  the  witfaatonding  caaeiMnU. — Sluffia- 
burg,  ChancUruticki,  vol.  iiL  p.  14  (1749). 

The  Eye,  by  which  u  Ihrougb  a  deare 
ehrianll  Cawmanl  wee  discenw  the  Tariotia 
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worka  of  Alt  and  Natntr.— J.  Hovell,  F«r> 
rain  TravtU,  164Z,  p.  IS  (ed.  Arber). 

Catemaie,  Fr.  eatemaU,  Bp.  caaamafd, 
It.  eoMa-matta,  (1)  ahouse  of  slaa^ter 
{from  cnso,  and  Sp.  maiar.  It.  nuuiorv, 
Lat.  maelare,  to  slaughter) — i.e.  a  cham* 
ber  in  a  fortress  from  which  the  eneaay 
may  be  securely  alaoghtered,  (2)  a 
loophole  or  opening  to  fire  on  the 
enemy.  "  CaiamaUa,  a  casamat,  a 
canonrie  or  slao^ter-house,  bo  caUed 
of  Engineers,  which  is  a  place  built  low 
luder  the  wall  or  bulwarke  not  arriv- 
ing unto  the  height  of  the  ditch,  and 
serves  to  annoy  or  hinder  the  enetnie 
when  he  entretn  the  ditch  to  ekale  the 
wall"— (Florio,  1611).  Compare  Pr.  : 
mewrtriire,  Qer.  mord-keUer,  a   lo^    \ 

Cash,  the  name  which  we  give  to  the 
Chinese  copper  coins  which  are  Btnmg 
together  on  strings  through  a  hole  in 
the  middle,  is  the  same  word  as  the 
Russian  disk  or  cAolA,  and  a  oormptian 
of  the  UongoljM,  Chinese  t'nen,  bom 
a  (Use  analogy  to  the  English  word 
"  cash,"  Pr.  caiue,  Vid.  Fiejevalsky, 
Mongolia,  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

Cashier,  to  dismias  one  from  his 
office,  is  a  coimptiou  of  the  older  word 
coweer,  Qer.  coanren,  Dnt.  losMnm,  all 
from  French  etuter,  "  to  caes,  cosscerc, 
discharge  "  (Cotgrare) ;  Sp.  eaetar,  to 
eoMser  (Miiishen);  Lat.  eossnre,  to 
render  null  (coaatu) ;  see  Cast.  The 
phrase  "  to  break  an  officer  "  aeems  to 
nave  originated  in  a  misunderstanding 
of  this  word. 

Excepting  (be  main  point  of  catKiern^  the 
Popes  pretended  Authority  orer  the  whole 
Church,  those  two  abnsea  were  the  Snt 
thiDga  correcled  by  Authority  in  oi>r  Realm. 
—Bp.  Hatitt,  Ctntury  ^  Smwrni,  p.  Itl 
(1675). 

Cabt,  in  the  idiom  "to  cast  aboat," 
to  look  for  a  plan,  to  contrive,  plot, 
meditate,  search^"  He  tatl  about  how 
to  escape  " — as  if  he  turned  or  (iast  his 
eyes  every  way^ — looked  rotmd,  seems 
to  be  only  a  modem  usage  of  old  Eng. 
tost,  to  contrive  (A.  Sax.  eostion,  to  try, 
prove,  tempt,  old  Swed.  koaia,  I>ut. 
Kosffl,  try,  attempt),  which  was  some- 
times  written  cost  {  ^  conceive,  oon-  i 
aider).  See  Dr.  B.  Morris,  £.£.  .^lUto-  ; 
nritce  Potrnt,  p.  187.    £nt  tiptxy. 
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ChM  tar  to  KOod',  ar  pnrpote  tea  to  don* 
•ny  othjT  Ibjnge,  Tcodo,  iDteodo. 

CoU    irmn«    or   diipoafD',    DispoDO.— 
Prwft.  Pan. 

A  mmrt  psjne  couthe  na  mm  in  hen  eail 
^Jii  ■rar,  all  lug  aU  it  snld  luL 

Pneh  of  Coucwm,  L  1918  <Hb.  1S40). 
Alle  num  i^ie  cuMn  msr  be 
PrincipalT  lo  b><  pane*  thre. 


(fUUu  i/Pabrn(,  1. 1981,  ab.  1350 
(ed.  Skmt). 
Tbau  col  1  all  tbe  wortde  about 
And  thmk,  bowe  |  at  hotne  in  dant 
Hare  all  mj  time  m  Tein  despended. 
Gowr,  Cunf.  .liwTitil,  Tol.  i.  p.  SIT 
(ed.  Pauli). 
Who  erer  coili  to  compane  veiAtjt  prise 
Aad  thinka  to  tliroire  oat  thondenag  wordi 

of  tbreale, 
LM  powre  in  laii^  caps  aod  thriAia  bitta  of 

Sft—r,  Skrphetrit  CaUiuItr,  Oct.  L  105. 

She  eaa  in  her  mind  what  manner  of  aaln- 

tatiw  tbit  Bhoold  be.— J.  V.  S.  LuJit,  i.  C» 

And  ever  in  ber  mind  abe  nut  cbaul 
For  that  uinoticed  failing  in  beraelf, 
Wkieb  Biade  bim   look  lo  cloud;  aod  m 
cobL 

Temyon,  Enid,  I.  89t. 

HesM,  no  doubt,  eaii  —  to  calcalnte, 
u  "to  east  •  boroecope,"  or  "to  cast 
up  k  som  in  cdditioti. 
[He]  anmetrike  ladde  in  eonn:  in  Oieafbrd 

welfialB 
&  bii  figouia  dronj  aldai :  h  bis  nombre 


Cast,  applied  to  old  olothas,  u  if 
tomething  thrown  aaida  as  tualeas,  ia 
pTobkbl^  for  eatied,  fotmd  in  old  writ«T8 

[eaahierl,  diBchntge,  tome  oat  of  aar- 
rice"  (Cotgtsve);  whjob  is  from  Lat. 
coMBT,  to  render  nnll  and  void  { cowua). 
S««  Cashizk.  North  and  Holland 
ifttk  ot  aoldiars  baiug  auaed;  and 
m  OUuHo  (iL  8)  lago  aaja  to  the 
"cMhier'd  Caano"  (L  681),  "Ton  ara 
bat  DOW  attl  in  hia  mood,"  1.  278. 

We  will  raiae 
A  iwiie  eoougb  to  nke  an  aMerman, 
Or  a  tail  captain,  wben  tbe  reek'ning  it 

W.Carlwnglil,  Tht  Ontinorj,  iiL  4 
(1651). 


Pot  now  tbeie  old  tut  clout*  .  .  .  under 
tbine  armbolea. — A.  V.  Jertm.  iiirlii  IS. 

Hs  bath  boutrbt  a  pair  of  eail  lipa  of  Diana. 
— .liy«iLifc.It,iii.4,16. 

Castlb,  tbe  cbass  piece.  It.  eaxteHo 
and  (orre,  ho  called  from  roceo,  ita 
proper  name,  being  oonfounded  with 
roeca,  a  rock,  fortress,  or  castle.  The 
Italian  roeeo,  our  "  rook,"  is  the  Freooh 
roe,  Sp.  roqu^,  Peraian  mkh,  all  varia- 
tions of  tbe  Sanskrit  roka,  a  boat  or 
ahip,  that  being  the  oric^nal  form  of  the 
pieoe.^D.  Porbes,  History  of  Cheat, 
pp.  161,  211.  Devic  coimeota  the  word 
with  old  Pera.  rokh,  a  warrior  or  knight, 
Castlz,  as oaed in  Shakespeare  (Tro. 
and  Cret.  v.  2, 1. 187)  and  Holinshed 
(ii.  p.  816)  for  a  helmet,  most  be  a 
repreaantative  <^  the  Latin  eat^da, 
eatma,  a  helmet. 
Stand  faat,  and  wear  a  ta^U  en  tb;  bead. 


Cabt-kb-dowk,  a  cormption  of  the 
word  eattidone,  eamdoma,  a  apeeiaa  of 
lavender,  which  ia  il^alf  a  ooimption 
of  its  Latin  name,  ttceehaa  Sidonia 
{'chat-Sidonia),  the  ettechai  from  Sidon, 
where  it  ia  indigenoos. 

Stecbadoa,  Steckado,  or  Stickadove,  Caaai- 
donia  or  Cattrnedown.-^Colgravf' 

Some  aimple  people  imitating  tbe  nid 
name  doe  call  it  cait-mi-doani. — Gtmrit, 
Htrball,  p.  470. 

Cabtob  Oil,  a  corruption  of  cashit- 
oS,  the  plant  (Wot'nue  comrmimn)  from 
the  nnts  or  seeds  of  which  it  ia  ex- 
pressed baving  formerly  been  called 
Agntt»  AMfus  (Mahn,  in  Weh»ter*i 
Diti.).  Tha  word  was  donbtleas  con- 
founded with,  or  assimilated  to,  eat- 
toreutni,  "  a  medicine  made  of  the  liqnor 
contained  in  tbe  small  bags  which  are 
next  to  the  beaver's  [or  castor's]  groin, 
oily,  and  of  a  strong  scent "  (Bailej). 

Cat,  a  nantical  term  applied  to  va- 
rious parts  of  tbe  gear  connected  with 
an  anchor,  e.g.  "Co^,  a  piece  of  timber 
to  raise  np  the  anchor  &om  the  hawse 
to  the  forecastle; "  cai-head,  "  caH-rope, 
tbe  rope  nsed  in  hauling  np  the  cat  " 
(Bailey) ;  to  cat,  to  draw  np  the  anchor 
(Smitli,  Navfiatl  Did;  Falconer,  Ma- 
rine Diet.).  Compare  Dntchj^if,  a  small 
anchor ;  katten,  to  cast  out  snch ;  ^rol, 
&  pulley.  It  is  beyond  doubt  the  same 
word  as  Lith.  Mtaa,  Bohem,  kofew, 
Boss,  and  old  Slav.  Mva,  an  anobcn^t 
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me&ning  at  first  probitbly  a  large 
stone;  of.  Sansk. M(A((,aHtoaa(Picl«t, 
Oriffinet  I.  Evrop.L  188),  and  the  Ho- 
meric etmai,  stonea  naed  as  anohore. 

Cat,  in  the  story  of  WhUtinston  and 
&)'*  Col,  it  has  be«n  ooDBtdered  -with 
Bome  reason,  is  a  corruption  of  the  old 
substantive  arai  or  achat,  trading  (e.g. 
la  Grand,  FahUav^  torn,  i.  p.  806), 
from  achclfr,  to  bay  (Riley). — Scheie 
de  Vere,  Stti^e4  tn  EngUtk,  p.  205 ;  M. 
MUUer. 

Cat  or  dog-itool,  "  of  which  eoUo  or 
ooarae  Blankets  were  formerly  nude  " 
(Bailey,  s.  v.  ootivm).  Cat  here  is  a 
oorraption  of  the  old  Eng.  cot,  a  matted 
look;  Oer,  h>t»e,  a  shaggy  corering; 
Wsl.  a>ie,  a  fleece.  "  Cot-gare,  refuse 
wool  BO  clotted  together  that  it  cannot 
be  palled  asunder  "  (Bailey). 

Vog-ivool  is  for  dag-foool,  cf.  dag- 
locki,  the  tail-wool  of  aheep  (see 
Wedgwood) ;  and  old  Eng.  dagtuxKii,  a 
bed-oovering,  "  daggygweyrte,  lodix," 
Pnmpt.  Parwionfm. 

Catch,  a  word  used  by  HowcU  and 
Fepys  for  a  email  vessel  (see  T.  L.  0. 
Davies,  Sap.  Eng.  Olosgary),  as  if  like 
yacht  (Dut.  jagl),  a  vessel  for  pursuit, 
is  a  oorraption  of  leel(h.  It.  eaiechio,  "  a 
little  cocke  bote,  skiffs  or  scallop " 
(Plorio);  from  Turk.  gtUg,  a  skiff  or 

CATCB-raLB.ISootoh  terms  for  the 

Cacbb-polb, [game   of  tennis,    are 

Catchfdle,  '  corrupted     forms     of 

Belgian  kaelegnd,  i.e.  "chase-game," 

the  game  of  ball :  of.  kaetibal,  a  tettnia- 

baU. 

GATKKDMLTNa,  an  old  Eng.  comip. 
tion  of  caieiAtiwen,  a  person  catechized 
or  under  inatraQtion  preparatoTy  to 
baptism,  as  if  compomided  with  kome- 
lyng  (Robt.  of  GU>uce»ler,  p.  18)— i.e. 
amieling,  a  stranger,  new  arrival,  a 
proselyte — occurs  in  IiODgland's  Vimon 
o/Piert  Phwiium,  1877. 
Why  jowie  coueul  coueytuh-  to  eoofeue 

RMliei  (an  to  baptiu  bAmea-  )Mt  ben  cact> 
kamtliixgti. 
Pau.  li.  1.  77,  tfi.t  B.  (ed.  Skert)  ; 

where  another  MS.  has  m/Aecu- 
mynyt. 

Catkr,  to  cross  diagonally,  or  cnfcr- 
xcay*,  in  the  Surrey  dialect  (Notei  a/ad 


Q-aeriet,  6tb  8.  i.  861),  is  evidently  a 
oormption  of  Pr.  quaire,  as  in  caier- 
eouaint  and  eaier-caf.  Ctmtpare  Fr. 
eartaiyer  (which  Littr^  derives  from 
quaire),  oorreapoading  to  onr  verb  to 
qwvrter,  to  drive  so  as  to  avoid  the  ruts 
is  the  road. 

Catbb-ooubik,  an  intimat«  friend,  a 
parasite,  as  if  a  friend  for  the  sake  of 
the  catering,  is  really  a  Jbitrth  cousin, 
Fr.qwiire. 

£a  bsTo't  a'  be  calcr  cmuiiu  aincc  bet  bsy- 
hsTTMt. — Hrt.  Palmtr,  DmmAir*  CnrUt^ 
p.  61. 

Sle^p  !     Wbi(  have  we  to  do  with 
Death's  corn- couiin? 

Haiulolph,  Arislippiil,  U'orla,  p.  St 
(ed.  Hulitt). 

So  O.  Eng.  eaiereyiu  =:  quadraimt, 
farthings.    See  Catbb. 

Catebpillbb— old  Eng.  "eaiyrjiel, 
wyrm  aniongefnite,"Pn>nnif.  Pom. — 
is  corrupted  from  old  Fr.  ehatfe  pdevte 
(Palsgrave,  15S0),  "hairy  cat."  Cf. 
Norman  eatjiletue  (7  ■^  eaier-peleute). 
It.  gaitola,  Swiss  teufels-kaii,  "devil's 
cat'^'  (Adams,Pfctioj.Soc.  TroM.1860, 
p.  90).  The  last  part  of  the  word 
was  probably  assimilated  to  piUer,  a 
robber  or  despoiler. 

Latimer  actually  usee    it    in    this 


The;  tbit  be  childreD  of  tbii  worlds  (u 
eouelout  perBonB,  eitorcionera,  oppreaaonrn, 
caltrjnltin,  uaurent),  thjoke  you  tliey  come 
(o  Godi  ilorehoiuet — .^ni»>u,p.  158,  recto. 

Cater,  moreover,  being  an  old  name 
for  a  ^utton,  the  whole  compound 
would  be  understood  as  a  "  ^attonous- 
robber." 

bia  lime,  Quict|uid  quteaient  ventri  doo^t 
■Taro,  whauoever  he  could  rap  or  irad,  be 
coufiscBled  to  hia  coueloiu  ruL — Naili,  Pitm 
PaiUat,  159«,  p.  49  (Shaka.  Soo.). 

Catsut,  the  technical  name  fcv  the 
material  of  which  the  strings  of  the 
guitar,  harp,  &c.  are  made.  Itisreally 
manu&ctured  from  eheep-gat  (fi'ae 
Chappell's  Higbrry  (jf  Mutie,  vol.  L  p. 
26). 

That  dittj>'$  giiti  al 
mea'a  bodies. — Uuc, 
U.S. 

So  it  may  be  conjectured  that  tlie 
word  is  a  oorraption  of  hil-gtil,  lai  being 
an  old  word  for  a  small  violiu.    Com- 
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Mn  Oer.  hia,  imt,  tk  late,  and  hUxe, 
coJie,  a  est.  Or  catliTtgt,  small  strings 
for  mosicAl  inatruments  (Bailey),  may 
ba  connected  with  ehMerUngs,  Ger. 
ivfebn,  "  gate," 
Hmrmif.  Dojoanatbekr  hergitliBlreKly 

Lib  Ut-ttrimgt? 

Sfiwr.         TIh7  mut  oome  to  tbat  witbin 
Tbk  two  or  three  jean :  bj  that  time  she'll 

Tnw  perfect  car. 

(C.  Cnnwrwht,  7l(  Ordittary,  I  S 
(16S1). 
I'ukM  tbe  fidler  Apallo  get  hii  iLnewe  to 
wtke  catling!  on. — TrvUai  and  Crtu.  ect  iii. 


Mr.  Timba  [Popular  Ermri  Ex- 
pliMud,  p.  64)  points  out  that  the  old 
reading  for  tat't-gult  in  CymbeHne  is 

Cat-haniwd,  a  Devonshire  term  for 
nkward,  is  a  eormption  of  the  word 
which  appears  in  Northamptonahire  as 
huk-haided,  left-banded  (Sternberg) ; 
in  the  Craven  dialect  gcMk-Kamded,  in 
Yorkshire  gawk,  awkward ;  amekihoMi, 
a  left-handed  man,  Fr.  goMcke. 

Oincerij,  ^gerlj ;  boir  uDvitt;  and  ml- 
luMdti  joa  go  ebout  it,  you  doufb-cake. — 
Un.  Palmtr,  UetonAin  CaurtAif,  p.  33. 

Cli  ts  thb  pam,  U>  fum  eat  in  the 
pa^  or  eai  m  pan,  are  ancient  phrases 
for  becoming  a  tura -coat  or  time-server, 
nti»¥i|ni)g  with  the  times  and  circum- 
■taoeee.  They  are  evident  corruptions, 
hot  of  what  ?  Not  likely  of  the  name 
CoiiiMB,  a  title  which  was  assigned  to 
the  diief  governor  of  the  metropolis  of 
Lombardy  in  the  tenth  century,  when 
the  "  policy  of  Chnroh  and  Btate  in  that 
province  wae  modelled  in  exact  sub- 
odination  to  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
Dot^  "  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU,  ch. 
In.) ;  Note*  and  Querist,  Cth  8.  viii. 
IIS.  The  original  waa  periiape  "  to 
tnm  a  oofe  "  or  oake* 

In  W.  Ccnnwall "  to  tnm  oat-in-tbe> 
md"  ia  litarally  to  tarn  head  over 
heel*  while  holding   on    to    a    bar 
(E.  D,  8.). 
I  iM  ■•  TCTT  >  tnrneote  u  tba  wetherc«ke  of 

Pola  [Put's] ; 
r«  no«  i  will  caU  Bij  aune  Dne 


philoeophie 
d  can  lounu  cut  in  Iht  pannt  verr  pretil/. 
R.  Eduantt,  Damm  and  Pilhiat,  1571 
(0.  P.i«W,ed.l8Sr). 


1  turn  d  a  cat-in-pan  once  more. 
And  BO  became  a  Whig,  Sir. 

Thi  Vicar  of  Bng. 

Minshea,  in  his  Spanish  Diet.  162S, 
gives  "  Traatrocidae  palibras,  words 
ttimed,  the  catinio  the  pan." 

Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Emayg,  uses  the 
phrase  in  a  different  sense : — 

There  it  a  Cnnning,  which  we  in  Englwid 
eiU,  The  Taming  pf  tlu  Cat  [Latin  fibm]  in 
tht  Pan;  wbicb  le,  when  tbit  whidi  a  mui 
taya  to  inother,  he  1 
bad  laid  it  to  him.- 
(Arber'ied,  p.  441). 

"  To  savoar,"  or  "  smeE,  of  the  pan," 
seems  to  have  been  a  common  cant 
phrase  in  tiie  time  of  the  Reformation 

for  to  change  one's  views — e.g.  Weet, 
Biehop  of  Ely,  said  of  Latimer :  "  I 
perceive  that  yon  ameS  »omeu>hat  qf  tha 

.  hear  of  no  clerk  that  bath  oome  oatUlely 


of  that  Collexe,  bet  lavoureth  of  the  lijing 
pan,  though  he  Bpeak  nerer  eo  holilj. — Bp. 
NAkt,  1530  (lee  Eadie,  Tht  KngOih  BibU, 
voL  i.  p.  IBS). 

Cats  and  poos.  To  bun  :  the  origin 
of  this  eiptesaion  haa  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  A  correspondent 
of  Notee  and  QMeriea  (5th  B.  viii.  p. 
188)  suggests  that  it  is  a  perversion  of 
an  Italian  aojaa  a  eatineUe  e  dogU,  rain 
in  baains  and  casks.  The  phrase  acqua 
a  eaMneile  is  used  by  Massimo  d'Azeglio 
in  his  NiceoU)  de'  Lapi,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  ed. 
1841,  Paris ;  Atqaa  a  bigonce,  "rain  in 
tuns,"  buckets  of  rain,  is  also  fonnd. 
Bat  is  snob  a  popular  expression  likely 
to  be  of  foreign  origin  ?  Chien,  in  the 
French  phrase,  vne  pMe  de  Men  (a 
heavy  shower],  has  the  same  deprecia- 
tory and  intensive  force  as  in  brwU  de 
ehten,  ^uenUe  de  Men,  Probably  this 
is  just  one  of  those  strong  intensive 
phraees  in  which  the  populace  delighte. 
In  the  dialect  of  the  Wallon  de  Mons, 
ptewioi  d  dik  et  dak  ia  to  nin  in  tor- 
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rents  (eoireepondine  to  a  Qerman  reg- 
««»  dtcjfc  imd  [?an]  dach,  "thiok  oa 
thatch : "  of,  rtich  Atnd  ratch,  kling  vnd 
klanff,  Ik.]. 

CAT'B,cxADLE,tltecliiMTen'a  gune  of 
weaving  a  cord  into  Toriooe  figorea 
from  one  to  Qie  other's  hands  alter- 
nately, is  a  oormption  of  cralch-eratUe, 
the  word  orateh  being  the  nsual  term 
formerly  for  a  manger,  rack,  or  crib 
{Ft.  er^cAe),  of  interlaced  wiokerwork. 
Lat.  cratioive,  aratei.  H,  bs  Marea 
affirms,  the  game  was  ^so  called 
taratcli-oradie,  this  account  may  be  re- 
oeived  without  heBitation,  and  an  alla- 
eioD  may  b«  traced  to  the  manger- 
cradle  of  the  Sacred  Hietoiy. 

Thne  mea  found  *  child  in  a  crattk,  the 
poomt  kud  most  unlikel;  birth  thai  ever  wu 
lo  prore  ■  King.— Bp.  Hatfal,  Cattury  of 
atrmoni,  167%  p.  143. 

Sche  childide  her  finU  horn  ■one,  .... 
and  puttide  him  in  a  eraceht. —  Wvcligt,  Lukt, 
ii.r{13B9). 

Imi  game  in  the  Loodoa  School*  is  called 
Scratch-Kralch,  or  ScmitA-trndJ*.— Bridon, 
JBMHiia  of  Williliin,  18U. 

Cat-btonxs,  t.e.  battle-stonea,  erected 
in  variona  ports  of  England,  and  espe- 
cially in  Derbyshire,  in  commemoration 
of  battles  having  been  fonght  there. 
From  the  Celtic  cii/A,  a  battle ;  cf.  Ard- 
oath  in  the  Co.  Meath,  Lat  caleia,  &c. 

On  the  east  side  of  [Stanton]  Moor  were 
three  tall  isolated  sionn,  which  in  Roohe'i 
time  [U.  ITBO]  the  natiiea  still  called  Cal 
StoTiti,  showing  clearlj  that  the  tradition 
Stiti  remained  of  a  battle  fought  there. — 
fcrguUBn,  Hudt  Sl.mt  MoKumcHU,  p.  14<3. 

Catsup,  or  krichvp,  a  cormption  of 
kiljap,  the  oriental  name  for  a  similar 
condiment. 

And  for  our  home-bred  British  cheer, 
Botargo,  Culrip,  uitl  Cavecr. 

Siaji,  Paufgyriek  on  lA*  Dam,  1730. 

Caduflowxb  is,  properly,  not  the 
fiower  of  the  (Lat.)  cavXif,  cabbage,  bnt 
as  formerly  spelt,  «)Wti;flory(Cotgrftve) — 
t.«.  eoU-florit,  Fr.  diov Jleuri,  the  flower- 
ing cole  (Skeat). 

CeU  FUfrit.  or  after  some  Colitfiorit,  hath 
many  large  learea  sightly  endenled  about 
the  edgra.— Ger«H(»,  Hiri«U,p.  H6  (1697), 

Cadied-wat,  Ftiller's  spelling  of 
eavtey — e.g.  Hittory  of  Camdindge,  iii. 
J9  (1606). 

Builders  of  Bridge*  .  .  .  and  makers  of 
Cauwd-iMiworCBDiwayt  (which  aie  Bridges 


oierdirt)  .  .  .  are  not  least  in  benefit  to  tba 
Common-wea  1th.— (Vort Aiti  of  Englanil,  roL 

i.p.  3((ed.i8ll). 

Cadsbwat  (Isuah,  vii.  8,  maig.), 
also  sometimes  written  ccuuey-wia/, 
eauted-may  (a.  v.),  and  oatoeacey, 
eatocy  tiwj  {Prompt.  Parv.  1440),  was 
originally  causey  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  16, 
18  ;  Prov.  iv.  19,  marg.;  MUton,  Par. 
Loift,  X.  416) ;  causei's  in  Camden's 
Britain,  fol.  pp.  61fl,  760.  It  is  the 
French  cAaussfe,  old  Fr.  eauthie, 
Norm.  Fr.  chavtee,  Vie  de  8t.  Aubun, 
L  631 ;  Sp.  and  Portg.  eal»ada,  from  a 
Latin  ealdata  (sc.  via),  a  road  laid 
down  with  limestone  or  ohalk  {ctdi). 
Low  Lat.  colceta.  Compare  It.  se/t- 
maia,  or  slab -pavement.  In  W.  Com- 
woU  ctuptue  IS  a  flagged  floor,  and 
caum«e-toay,  a  paved  footpath. 

A  blaaiDK  Starr  neen  by  sereral  people  in 
Oion,  and  A.  W.  saw  it  in  few  nights  after 
on  aoa<'jCaiaey<166*).~LitiffAMKim!ii 
Wood  (.ed.  Ulias),  p.  140. 

Thi  rode  on  then  all  3 : 

Vpon  a  ffaire  Caaj^, 
FtTtif,  Folia  MS.  loL  ii.  p.  4!8,  L  S19. 

Cklsbt,  a  corruption  (throng  a 
mistaken  analoey  to  other  words  bo- 
ginning  in  cel-j  of  the  older  name 
"  lellery,  a  sallad  Herb  "  (Bailey).  Cf. 
Oer.  lelleri.  It  seUari,  plu.  of  teliaro, 
from  Lat.  »eliinwn,  6k.  s^'non.  The 
word  is  comparaUvely  modem,  not 
being  found  in  Gerarde,  1597. 

Celsbi-lkavkd  rahunctilus.  This 
expression  is  said,  t  know  not  on  what 
authority,  to  be  a  corruption  of  teele- 
ralus  ranuncahu  (PittoSw.  Soe.  Proc 
vol.  T,  p.  138). 

Cbllab,  the  canopy  of  a  bed,  a  oor- 
mption of  It  cielo,  Fr.  ael,  "  Cellarfor 
abedde,ei«2  de  ht" — Palsgrave;  Letdair- 
dtiemenl  (Wright);  "eeeh  or  seela,  a 
canopy"  (Gtogsary  of  ArehHettmre, 
Parker). 

Cehtihel,  a  eorrapt  spelling  of  sen- 
tinel,  Ft,  gentineUe  (one  who  keeps  his 
beat  or  path,  O.  Fr.  eente),  as  tf  like 
ccn/uWon,  connected  with  Lat.  een^um. 
Sir  J.  Turner  speaks  of  "  the  forlorn 
c^niineU,  whom  the  Frentdi  call  per- 
dua."—Palia»  Armata,  p.  218  (1683). 

Two  men  who  were  eentin^U  ran  away-— 
Hotact   H'alpcle,  LtlUr,  (173S),  toI.   ii.  p. 

Coming  up  to  the  home  when  at  ibattii 
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•me  etntintUt  were  placed,  kod  ^etiDg  ont 
offaercoocb  "(be  "  ujB,  mile?  way  there,  1 
•B  the  Duchm  of  DeTonshire,— Li/n  of  Bit. 
F..apt«  <ed.  T.  S.  Etana),  p.  194. 

Spenaer  hu  eadoneU  {F.  Q.  I.  ii. 
41),  Harlowe  eentnmel  {Dido,  U.  i.). 

Cekto,  a  poem  made  up  of  eorapB  of 
different  versM,  Lat.  cento,  bh  if  of  a 
hmdtvd  pisces  (eenium),  iaacorrnpted 
fonn  of  Om  Greek  kentron,  of  the  same 
mcMiing,  origiDolly  a  patch- work,  from 
kaiirtm,  a  prick  (or  stitch  7). 

CsHTRB,       1  au  architeoinral    l«rm 

Cbttebino, [for  the  wooden  mould 

Cbstri,  J  or  frame  apon  which  an 
*zA  is  built,  would  aeem,  naturallj 
enough,  to  be  the  eenlre  (Lat.  eettiram) 
aromid  which  the  maaonry  is  con- 
itractad.  It  is  really  aa  alteration  of 
Pr.  antrr,  "  a  cantr^  or  mould  for  an 
Arch,"  CotgraTs;  antrer,  to  mould  an 
anh,  from  Lat.  ei'n<^iirare,  to  encircle, 
cradura,  a  girdle.  It.  oitUvra. 

CK-fTBT-OASTH,  ao  old  name  for  a 
borying-ground,  is  a  corrnptioQ  of 
("■'hy,  eemetry,  cemetery  {Qloataxy  of 
ArMedure,  Parker). 

At  Dsriwia  tlie  unworlli;  dean  .  .  .  de- 
Rnyrd  the  t«nba  in  tbe  CenUrit  garth. — AI. 
E.  C.  H'alcMl,  Tradilion$  and  Cuilonu  of 
CuMnl^p.  C6. 

Ciss,  a  word  naed  in  the  sontbeni 
«°iuitiee  of  England  and  in  Ireland  to 
call  dogB  to  their  food,  or  to  encourage 
them  to  eat.  "  Cett,  boy,  eew .' "  is  do 
doabt  another  form  of  the  old  word 
•«M  (Palsgrave,  15S0),  or  aos,  dogs' 
tosat,  GttL  tot,  a  mess. 

Sii«,  how(nd)jnne*e.  Cantabmm.  — 
Pruvpl.  Psnalarun,  ab.  1440. 

Cff-pool  is  of  the  same  origin  (see 
8keat,El.I>,d.fl.v.). 

Ocss,  a  tax,  a  mis-spelling  of  mm, 
nttui  at$eu,  mider  the  misleading  in- 
Soence  of  Lot.  eentttt.  It.  oento,  "a 
Maaing,"  Plorio. 

Csirr,  badinage,  aa  if  light,  frnitleea 
talk,  converaational  hoslu  (like  Oer. 
fctf.  (1)  ehafl;  (2)  idle  words;  A.  Sax. 
cw/),  would  seem  to  be  the  same  word 
sa  lineohis.  elmg,  to  ohatter  (Dut. 
Min),  eld  Eng.  chfjk,  cheajic,  idle 
Xu;  N.  Eng.  ekt^,  the  jaw;  A.  Sax. 
°a^ 0.  E.  ctawl, to  chide,  "giTejaw;" 
CWaland  ehi^,  to  banter  (Icel.  foya). 
Tbe  AmemtBtwle  warns  against  words 


that  "  uleoten  Saond  te  woiid  ase  deS 
machel  Jieafle  "  {p.  72) — i.e.  flit  OTBr 
the  world  as  doth  much  idle-talk,  and 
B&ye  that  the  false  anchorers  "  ehefiei 
of  idel "  (p.  128)— chattereth  idly.  The 
phrase  "  to  chaff  a  person,"  t.e.  to  make 
nm  of  him,  to  ply  b't"  with  jeering 
remarks,  was  probably  inflneneed  by 
chafe,  to  make  hot,  to  exasperate  (Fr. 
chauffer),  as  in  the  following — 

A  W»lj  nuui  .  .  .  eheffi  at  eierv  trifle. — 
Bp.  Hall,  Contemvlalioni,  Bk.  yii.  S. 

The  bojs  wsccued  the  atatelj  barques  .  .  . 
or  chijid  the  Gshermen  whoae  boaU  besTed 
on  the  wBToi  at  the  foot  of  the  promontorj. — 
f.  W.  Fanar,  Erie,  p.  155  (1859). 
"  Wh  J  then,"  quolh  she, "  thou  dniDken  aas, 

Wbo  hid  thee  here  to  prsle!  "... 
And  ihua  moat  taiintin););  abe  chaft 

Agaioat  poor  ailly  Lot 
TA(  Waniva  Wift  «f  Bath,  1.  40  (ChiU'i 
Baltadi,  vol.  liii.  p.  154). 

A  thinie,peTh»ppa,  waahard  cAa^njf  with 
tbe  bay  lie  of  bisbuabaadry  for  retingeviitd. 
a  daj  Ihia  deere  yeer  to  day  iaborera. — Sir 
J.  llarintliin,Trtataton  Plei/t,  tings  AhU^bk, 
vol.  ii.  p.  176. 

Chauois-lxatbbb  is  considered  by 
Wedgwood  to  have  only  an  accidental 
resemblance  to  the  name  of  the  ehamoit, 
at  wild  goat,  and  to  be  a  oorrupted 
form  of  the  older  word  thammy.  This 
he  compares  with  Oer.  tdmisdt,  Swed. 
aamik,  which  some  explain  as  8amo- 
gitian  [Joel.  Sam^land  in  Rnssia]  lea- 
ther ;  but  be  prefers  connecting  with 
Dut.  »am,  soft  and  pUable,  Prov.  Eng. 
Kwmt  (Oer.  tSmiach,  soft).  In  most 
European  languages,  however,  this 
leather  is  called  hy  the  name  of  the 
ehain\oia  or  ihcsmoy.  See  ckamoia  and 
ygari  in  Cotgrave,  Qer,  gemtenleieT, 
Hwed.  eiengeteliider !  cf.  old  Eng.  che- 
verel,  from  Fr.  chevrevl,  the  chamois  or 
wild  goat.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting 
that  in  the  Gipsy  language  eham  is 
leather,  chamiBohe,  leathern  (Borrow), 
Uchamm  (Pott). 

CHAHPAiaN,  a  flat  or  plain  country 
(Dent  xL  SO ;  Ezek.  xxxviL  2,  marg.), 
a  corruption  of  the  older  and  more 
oorreot  form,  ciomjn'an,  or  eAompi'Mi, 
in  Shakespeare  cAonipain  {Lear,  i.  1} — 
the  y  (as  in  Fr.  champagne.  It.  com- 
pagna)  being  inserted  from  perhaps  a 
supposed  connexion  with  pagve,  pagti- 
nuc.  Compare  Fr.  cotnpagne,  Ger. 
kompan,  a  companion,  one  who  eats 
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hread  (Latpcmi*)  teilh  (cum)  another, 
^  oommetuaiii  s  and  eee  E.  Aguel,  In- 
Jhtence  dw  L<mgage  Populaire,  p.  112. 

Chance-hkdui,  an  aoddental  en- 
counter, is  said  to  be  a  oormption  of 
Ft.  chaVide  me»Ue,  or  melie,  a  mingling, 
broil,  or  akirmiEh,  in  the  heat  ^  the 
moment,  and  not  in  cold  blood.  Sea 
Cbaudhai-lkt,  L.  Lat.  ehawdmeUa 
(Spelman). 

Joab  for  obejing  tbe  Kinf^t  IsttCT  and 
pattiafr  Vrith  bat  to  dianct-mtdlaii  u  oon- 
oemnM  for  it. — Bp.  Andrtiau,  I'dftrn  of 
Caltchiaicat  Dtctriat,  16U  (Anrlo-Catboke 
Lib.},  p.  IM. 

CHAHOELDni,  a  child  dtanged,  also  a 
fool,  a  silly  fellow  (Bailey) ;  an  oaf  oi 
elvish  child  left  in  eiohange  by  the 
furiaa  for  a  healthy  one  they  have 
stolen  away.  "  The  word  ehdageUng 
implies  one  almost  an  idiot,  eTincing 
what  waa  ones  the  popular  creed  on 
this  subject ;  for  as  all  the  fairy  chil- 
dren  were  a  little  backward  of  their 
tongue,  and  seemingly  idiots,  therefore 
stunted  and  idiotioal  children  were 
BUp^osed  dtangelingt"  (Brand.  Pop. 
Ati&q.a.'p.lA).  The  word  is  probably 
not  a  hybrid,  but  formed  &om  old 
Eng.  change,  a  fool,  cAon^,  cang,  hmg, 
foolish,  which  occur  repeatedly  in  the 
Aneren  Hwk  (ab.  122C) ;  the  popular 
superstition,  as  in  other  cases,  being 
invented  afterwards    to    explain    the 

We  beoK  chanfitt  \iel  wenefe  mid  libtUapes 
bugirD  eehe  bhitt.^AiKriH  Bivlt,  a,  96t 
(.MS.  C). 

(We  M  fools  tbU  ween  to  bny  etenal  blin 
with  trifle*.) 

fu  is  kI  («■  tanfn  bliise. — Id.  p.  tl4. 

Compare  the  following : — 
From  thence  ■  Faerj  thee  uuveeting  reft. 
There  *■  thou  ulepM  in   tender  •wsdling 

And  ber  hue  EIGd  brood  there  for  thee  left  i 
Buch  men  da  Cliaangilinga  Bti\,  w)  chaung'd 

b;  Feerie*  iLeft. 
Spenjtr,  F.  Qiutnt,  I.  x.  65  (ed.  Mm™). 
When  l&rks  'gin  lin^/  Aws;  we  Bing, 
And  bsbea  new-lrarn  slfu  u  ire  go 
An  Elf  initeed/  We  leave  in  bed, 

And  wind  out  Uogfaiug,  ho,  ho,  bo- 
Prmki  0/  Pack,  /Uulr^iumi  of  Fairy  Uy> 
Ihology,  p.  169  (Shaki.  Soe.). 
O  that  it  oould  be  proved 
TbM  some   night-trippinif   lairy   bad   ex- 
changed 
In  endle-clotbe*  oar  children  where  ibey  ley. 
(,  1  Ha.  IV.  i.  1, 1.  ee. 


Lament,  lament,  old  abbiea. 

The  Paries  loM  oonunand ; 
They  did  but  chanre  priest*  babiee. 

But  aonui  have  changd  jonr  land : 
And  all  70ur  children  sprung  from  theace 

Are  now  growne  Purttanea; 
Who  Uve  as  changtUagi  era  aince 

FoTk>*e  of  your  demaines. 

Bp.  Corbtt,  Ponu,  1648,  p.  •14 
(ed.  18OT). 


(ed.  Arber). 

Aa  for  a  CAoi^Iing,  which  is  not  one  child 
changed  for  aiKitber,  but  one  child  on  a 
sudden  much  changed  from  it  self;  and  for 
a  JeMer  ....  I  oonceive  them  not  to  belong 
to  tbe  present  lubject.— 7.  Falltr,  Uciy  SUU, 
p.  170  (16«), 

Chap,  a  colloquial  and  rather  vulgar 
word  for  a  man  in  a  disparaging  sense — 
a  fellow,  a  boy,  as  if  shortened  from 
ehap-man  (just  as  merduuit  is  used  in 
old  writers  for  a  fellow,  e.g.  Shake- 
speare's "  saucy  merchant : "  Mom.  mtd 
Jvi.  iL  4;  and  eugfomeria  modem  par- 
lance has  mudb  the  same  meaning).  It 
is  really,  however,  derived  frota  the 
Oipsy  word  for  a  child  or  boy,  which 
is  varionsly  spelt  ehabo,  («cA<x6o,  ehavo, 
and  ehabby.  Cvffen  in  qaeer-evffen,  an 
old  slsjig  term  tor  a  magistrate,  and 
perhaps  Auff,  "cove,"  are  the  same 

Cefe,  a  person.  Cw jfm,  a  msnne.— T.  Uar- 
man,  CaMal/or  Carieltrt,  1566. 

An'  ane,  a  chap  that's  damn'd  anldfuran, 
Dundu  his  name. 

Bunu,  Wtrla,  Globe  ed.  p.  li. 

Chas-cou.,  a  corruption  of  ehari- 
uxd,  "  to  chark  "  being  an  old  word 
for  to  bum  wood  (Bailey). 

Bhe  burned  no  Icsw  tlirouEh  the  cindos 
of  too  kiude  aSectian,  than  toe  loega  dootfa 
with  the  helpe  of  e)uiTfa.cottu—Ttli-TnOi, 
Tht  PawmaU  Mtnitt,  1693,  p.  60  (Shalu. 
Soc.). 

Oh  if  this  Ceile  could  be  so  chanktd  as  te 
make  Iron  melt  out  of  tbe  atone. — >'tiiJtr, 
If  arlAjx,  ii.  ibS. 

To  charif  leaeole  in  such  manner  as  to 
render  it  nsefull  for  the  making  of  Iron. — 
li.  ii.  3B1. 


I  saw  Sir  John  Winter's  new  project  of 
cftorrinj;  sea-ce«le.— J.  Eodgn,  Dunj,  Jul} 
11,1656. 

Chark-eoat  was  no  doubt  the  ooal 
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CHABE  THUnSDAY    (    59    ) 


CSABM 


flul  ekarkt  (Fror.Eng.).  tli»t  i".  clinks, 
w  givee  a  metallio  sound ;  W.  Corn- 
wall Aerk  or  chore,  a  h&lf-bumt  cinder. 
CL  cHuker.  Wydiffe  has  cAarhitk  = 
eraeks,  Amoa,  ii.  18.  Prof.  Skeat  is,  I 
think,  mJAtaken  in  giving  char,  to  turn, 
m  the  first  part  of  the  word  {Eivm. 
Did.) ;  bnt  char-k  (like  har-k,  iai-k, 
te.)  may  be  a  frequentative  of  char. 
KaltBchmidt,  in  his  English- German 
Dictionary  (Lwjwic  1887),  give* 
"Cbark-ooals,  Cbarks,  EohkohUn." 
"CharkiVerkoblen  (Holz)."  Compare 
Cmif-coDoa. 

Cbabk  Thubsdat,  the  Thnlvday  in 
Pasdm  Week,  the  day  before  Qood 
Friday,  Oer.  Char-freylag,  from  an  old 
W(^  eara,  grief,  mooming ;  see  Care 
StTNDiT.  Perhaps  a  connexion  vob 
imagined  with  the  French  chair,  flesh, 
betMae"  Upon  Chare  Thursday  Christ 
brake  bread  unto  his  disciples,  and  had 
them  eat  it,  saying  it  was  i^fieth  and 
HooA."— Shepherd's  Kalendar  [Nares]. 

CBiiaxa'  Wain,  a  cormption  of  A. 
Sai.  Carle*  UKBft,  Ceorletvxan,thecoji- 
BlcUatian  of  the  ehttrVt  (or  husband- 
mio's)  waggon,  Bwed.  Kiarl-vagnen, 
Dui.  KarU-voanen,  Scot.  Clmrlevian 
(0.  Douglas,  Jtneid,  p.  289,  ed.  1710). 

NtreeaayBitwas  so  named  in  honour 
«f  Charlemagne  I  Enghsh  writers  gene- 
rally twisted  it  into  a  compliment  to 
Chulee  L  or  XL ;  e.g,  a  onrioos  volume 
bears  the  title ;  "  The  most  Oloriovs 
tiUi  or  Celestial  Constellation  of  the 
Plaades  or  Charlee  Waiiw.  Appearing 
ud  Shining  naost  brightly  in  a  Miraou- 
kau  manner  in  the  Face  of  the  Sun  at 
Koon  day  at  tlie  Nativity  of  oor  Sacred 
Smeraign  King  Charies  II. . . ,  Never 
■ny  SCarre  having  appeared  before  at 
tfaa  birth  of  any  (the  Highest  humane 
Hwo)  except  onr  Saviour.  By  £dw. 
Hathew,  1662." 


Aad  fide   in  Triumph   both  in   Land  ud 

A»d»iUifa«  Milk-white  Steedi  draw  CAarte 

ka  (Cam. 
J.  HtmU,  Tlu  7qU  ht  Pom-Rairal,  1641. 
b  Eagbod  il  eon  b;  the  uune  of"  King 
Ovfet'  H,iM."-J.    F.  Blakt,  AMtnmmiieal 
M^  p.  M. 

ofplnuno,    toae   hataS    Icwede   mean 
—rtm-mim.    ^Septemtrio,  which  unleanwd 


mf>D  call  ewlVwain.)  —  Wrigir,  Popular 
Tnalitei  on  Sciau:4  in  tht  Middle  Aga,  p.  16, 
Cockagn;  LucUmu,  iii.  3T0, 

Uraa  Major  is  also  known  as  the 
Flovah,  A.  Sal.  H«'i  sLmilarly  the 
Qreeks  called  it  Hdmaaa,  the  waggon, 
the  Latins  platttlram,  geplem-lrionei, 
temo,  the  Oanls  Arthur's  chariot ;  IceL 
vagn  and  OKin't  vagns  Heb.  a$,  the 

Weever  says  the  "  Seuen  Babanrers 
[?]  in  heven  "  in  the  epitaph  of  Arch- 
bishop Theodore,  are  tne 

Seuen  starres  in  Charla  Wain*. 
Fuiuru/i  Afunununb,  p.  «4S  (1631). 
Brittsiae  doth  vnder  those  bright   ttMrrea 

Wbich  English  Shepbeerds,  CluiTlahii  aaint, 

Bat  more  this  He  is  Chailes,  his  waine. 
Since  Chirles  her  royall  wsguner  became. 

5ir  John  Davia,  Piwnu,  vol.  iL  p.  tST 


AagBstos  had  n] 


(ed.  dro> 


ID  his  body  and 
'    th«  stars 

vol.  ii-  p.  536. 

Charlotte,  the  name  of  a  confec- 
tioner's sweet  dish,  as  a  Charlotte 
Buiae,  seems  to  have  no  connexion 
with  the  feminine  name,  but  to  be  a 
cormption  of  old  Eng,  "  Charlet,  dys- 
ohemete.  Pepo." — Prompt, Parv.lMOi 
Forme  of  Cory,  p.  27 ;  which  is  perhaps 
(as  Dr.  Pegge  thought)  a  derivation  of 
Fr.  ehair,  flesh  being  one  of  the  chief 
ingredients  of  it.  Mr.  Way  supposes 
it  to  have  been  a  kind  of  omelet.  But 
to  judge  by  the  following  recipe  it 
must  have  been  more  like  a  custard. 

Charltl. 
Take  (wettest  mjlke,  ^t  [xni  may  have, 
Colour  hit  with  saTron,  so  God  [«  wve  ; 
Take  fresshe  p4»ke  and  sethe  hit  wele, 
And  hew  hit  smalle  every  dele ; 
Swyiig  eyrya,  aikd  da  ^r  to ; 
Set  hit  over  )jb  fyre,  fienna 
Boyle  hit  audsture  lest  hit  bremie  ; 
Whenne  hit  welles  up,  joa  scbalt  hit  kele 
With  a  lilel  ale,  so  buve  jiou  cele ; 
When  bit  il  iaoje,  ^oa  sett  hit  douue, 
And  kepe  hit  lest  hit  be  to  brouno. 

Liiwr  Curt  Cec-nim,  15th  cent.  p.  11, 
ed.  Morria. 
Hoc  omlacoiniDm,  chariot.— Wrigkt'i  Vt- 
eabulariu  (15th  oeat.)  p.  tU. 

Charh,  applied  to  the  song  of  birds, 
tm  if  descriptive  of  their  enchanting  or 
seductive  sb'ains  (cf.  Fx.terin,  a  conaiy, 


zecbvGoOgIc 


OEAnSlEV'MILE      (    « 

Bweet  u   the  br«uli  of  Morn,  her  riling 

With  charm  orMrliest  birds. 

Miitm,  Par.  Lot,  iv.  641, 

has  nothing  to  do  with  charm,  &n  en< 
obaDtment  (from  Lat.  carmen,  &  aong), 
but  ia  Prov.  Eng.,  charm,  chirm,,  a  con- 
fiued  nmrmuring  noisa,  as,  "  They  are 
all  in  a  charm"  (Wilts.  Akerman], 
"They  keep  up  sitoh  a  cAtmi"  (E. 
Anglia,  SpnrdanB].  A.Sai.  cyrm,c«>iin, 
»  noise,  nproar  (of.  cetma/n,  to  munnur, 
O.  E,  eAirre,  to  chirp). 
Sparnwa  i*  >  cbeateriDde  brid,  eheMereS 

euer  out  cAirmft. 
(SpuTOir  ilk  cluttering  binl,  diUtereth  ever 

Uld  ehirmtlh.) 

Ancrtn  RiwU,  p.  IM  (»b.  IMS). 
How  hcartsome  ij't  to  aee  tbe  rising  pUota  I 
I'o  hear  the  birds  ehirm  o'er  tlieir  pleuing 

A.  Rammy,  Tht  GtnlU  Shtphtnl,  i.  i. 

So  SpanBOT  speaks  of  the  shepherd, 


Whileat  firourable  timea  did  ns  afford 
Tru  libertielo  chuint  our  cAomM  U  villi 
n<  ream  of  the  IHuta,  1.  i4i. 

CsABMED-HiLK,    or   ChaTm-mHk,   a 

North  Eng.  word  for  sour  milt  (Wright), 
is  a  oomiption  (not  probably  of  cAam 
(i.e.  chum)  milk,  buttermilk,  but)  of 
ehair-m4lk,  i.e.  charredor  turned  (sour). 
Cf.  Kentish  charred  drink,  drink  turned 
BOUT,  Lincolnshire  charked  (Skmner, 
1671).    Here  the  m  of  wilk  has  got 


merged  into  the  -coaL 

LmX  heuri.  Butter  milke ;  eharme  mitlit. 
Nmatntlalar,  1586. 

CHABTES-HonsB,  ft  corruption  oWhar- 
treaie  (sc.  nuniaon).  It.  Cerfosa,  a  house 
or  moDftstary  of  the  Carthution  order 
of  monks,  so  oalled  from  the  mountain 
of  Chartreuse  in  Dauphin^,  where  St. 
Bruno  built  his  first  monasteiy. 

Chasbmateb,  in  Hnrwood'e  ZTieror- 
cUe,  is  a  oorruption  oXetuemalei,  q.  v. 

CHinDKALLST,  an  Aberdeen  word  for 
»  blow  or  beating,  is  evideutlj,  as  Ja- 
tniesou  obserres,  a  relic  of  another 
Scotch  word  choMdmelU,  a  sudden 
broil  or  quarrel,  Fr.  chatide  melie. 

CoAUHBEBUxa,  an  old  Anglicized 
form  of  Pr.  chamberlaait,  O.  Fr.  (Aom- 
hrelette  (cf.  O.  H.  Oer.  ehcanerUitg). 


Antrm  RiaU,  p.  4io'<lb.  1<Z5). 

Cbaw,  a  froqtient  old  spelling  of  Jaa 
(A.  V.Esek.  xziz.  1;  xxiriii.  4),  cAmm 
in  Surrey's  Sonneia,  as  if  that  which 
ehawt  or  chew*  [Bible  Word-Bo<^,  b.  ▼.) 
is  not  probably  a  derivation  of  A.  Sax. 
ee&wan,  to  chew,  having  no  immediate 
representative  word  in  A.  Saxon,  but, 
Uke^iol,  A.  Sax.  cwle,  oeafi,  gtagl,  ia 
in  direot  relation  with  O.  Dnt.  Itauw, 
Dan.  iQiBoe,  a  jaw;  cf  Scand.  kaj, 
Frov.  Eng.  diafft,  "the  chaps,"  Greek 
gaimphai,  Sansk.  jambha,  the  jaws  (see 
Bkeat,  S;  V.  Ohawji),  jabh,  "to  gape," 
(Benfey).  The  word  was  probably  in- 
fluenced hj  Ft.  joue,  the  dieak,  O.  Fr. 
joe.  Cf.  0.  E.  "joue,  or  chekebone, 
Mandibula,"  Prompt.  Fan.,  and  chaut 
(WycUffe),  choKle,  iatale,  old  forms  of 
joibI, 

Lnel-TWurd  teetli  be  in  botb  ekamt  alika. 
—Helknd,  Plhuf  N.  Hit.  xi.  37. 

Here's  &  Conqueror  that's  mote  Tiolent 
than  them  both,  he  takes  a  dead  man  oat  of 
mj  ehaiei,  who  stinks,  and  hath  been  four 
dan  in  the  sepulchre. — HocArf,  CtKtury  ^ 
^niunu,  p.  A69  (16T5). 

Chbck-iatoh,  a  kind  of  gilt  leather. 

In  a  jacket,  qnilled  richly  rare 
Upon  cAscJifalun,  he  vaa  stnuagely  dight. 
SftncT,  F.  Q.  VI.  TiL  U. 
It  is  a  corruption  of  the  0.  Eng.  "  dc- 
latouD,"  as  )f  it  were  checkered  or  che- 
quered, and  adorned  with  the  metal 
called  Id/on.    It  is  the  Fr.  adaton,  8p. 
ciclaion  and  eidada,  from  Latin  cydat, 
eydadii, 

CHKBBUTFiNa  CUP,  an  old  phrase  for 
an  exhilarating  glass,  which  occurs  in 
the  old  ballad.  The  Oreenbmd   Vo^- 


(Nart;  ed.  Halliwell  aodWrigfat.) 

As  if  "  the  oup  that  cheen  "  and  ine- 
briates, is  a  corrupt  form  ottAirntping 
cwp,  or  "drirping  cup,"  in  Howelf, 
Fam.  Leflert,  1660,  i.e.  which  makes 
one  chirp  or  sing  (Bailey). 

Let  no  sober  bigot  here  think  it  a  Fin, 
To  push  on  the  ehirpini;  and  modente  bottle. 
A.  Jotum,  RvJrifur  Iht  Tapmi  Aeadtmu 
{  WoAi,  p.  786). 

Chkbbb,  in  the  slang  phrase  "That's 
the  cheeee"  meaning  it  is  all  ri^t, 
oo»Hne  tl/atrf,  ie  literally  "That's  the 
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Am;."  The  ezpManon.  like  many 
other  cant  wonts,  comee  to  as  firom  (he 
BommMiy  or  Gipsy  dialect,  im  whiidi 
ditete,  repreeentiiig  the  HiiidastiHii 
eUi,  denotee  b  thiuK.  In  the  alang  of 
the  London  atreets  this  is  farther  me- 
Umorphoeed  into  "  Thai's  the  SfiUon," 
and  "  That's  the  Cheihin." 

Chxbsb-bowl,  an  old  Eng^iah  name 
fdt  the  poppy  (Qerarde,  Skmner,  Ac). 
"  CiescboUe,  Pavaeer," — Fromptorivm 
FvTwiorufn.  It  is  a  corraption  of  the 
word  ehe^Mi,  eietbovie,  or  chatboU,  ho 
eaUed  from  the  shape  of  the  oapsole. 
Ft.  cAone,  in  which  its  boU  is  en- 
doeed. 

Obtu,  Poppr,  ChfiboU  or  CAmmAduiIm.— 
Catgmt. 

Drammond  spellB  it  cAcubcno. 
TV  btare   canudoD   speckled   pink   here 

Thr  ticIm  tm  faintiiig'  held  declined, 
Bcaeath  >  drowaj  chaibaio. 

Pmm,  p.  10  (Lih.  Old  ABtbon). 

Cbsqdkb-tbkb,  an  old  and  proTisdal 
name  for  the  serriee  tree,  is  aud  to  be 
a  eormption  of  the  word  choker  (or 
<Aoie-pear),  which  was  also  applied  to 
it  (Prior). 

CBBBBTBnv,  a  proTindid  word  (De- 
To&shire,  Holdemees,  ^.),  fora  ohemh, 
a  eoRnpted  form  of  ehervhim. 

CaBBT-iniT,  O,  Eng.  ehetUn,  wonld 
nuwe  properly  bear  the  form  of  cAotf  ntU 
or  aatntU,  as  we  see  when  we  com- 
pare its  congeners,  Dnt.,  Dan.,  and 
0«r.  luttUuiie,  Fr.  ehatiame,  ehdlaigue, 
ImL  eaatoMea,  Greek  kditamon,  t.e. 
the  tree  bronght  from  Cattana  in 
Pontos. 

Chanoer  eoireetly  spells  it  eha^em. 
The  vord  was  probably  oonaidered  to 
U  a  ocanpoimd  of  thai  and  not,  with 
wne  Tricmnoe  to  the  ease  within  which 
itiseaeloaed.    Compare 
Lib  H  tbe  CkolHut  (next  the  meat)  wilhia 
!•  arrtr'd  <  Uri  )  with  ■  sod  ilender  (kin, 
Thu  *kin  ineloa'd  in  a  Ioni;h  Uvnj  ihel, 
Thn  ibd  in-cM't  in  a  Uiiek  thiitlj  fell. 

SyhaUr,  D»  Bartai,  p.  «99  (IGSI), 

Bocvortb  gives  an  Anglo- Saion 
(ana,  d*U%-beim,  which  is  an  evident 
Mrimilation  to  eiMte,  a  chest.  The  Irish 
nd«ntoad  the  word  to  be  cha»te  mii, 
M  aula,  oalling  it  geautm-dmu.  The 
UknRDgeoEioua  form  ooeun  in  IMut 


Sir  Lvbiut  noe  lencer  abode, 

bnt  after  bim  ffut  be  rode, 

£f  under  ■  cliat  of  trw. 

P*ny  Folio  MS.,  vol.  ii.  p.  461, 

Chbsts,  "  The  playe  at  Ghetft,"  was 
the  old  name  of  the  game  of  ehegg, 
from  a  false  analogy  perhaps  to  "the 
game  at  tables,"  i.e.  baokgiunmon, 

Tbey  reKHict  not  him  eieept  it  be  to  play 
■  game  at  Chtttt,  Primero,  Sauut,  Maw,  or 
■ucb  like. — Lingua,  «f .  E  verso,  163*. 

The  title  of  a  onrions  old  volume  is, 
"The  Pleasaont  and  wittie  Flaye  of 
the  Cheawli  renewed,  with  inetmotions 
how  to  leame  it  eaaely,  and  to  play  it 
well.  Lately  tranelated  oat  of  ItaUan 
and  French:  andnowaetforth  inEng- 
lishe  by  lames  Bowbotham.  Printed 
at  London  by  Boolande  HalL"    1SS2. 

Gbicken-subtbd  is  perhaps  iden- 
tioal  with  the  Soot,  hieken'  or  hiohen- 
heairUd,  faint-heart«d,  which  Janueeon 
oonneots  with  Icel.  and  Swed.  hikn-a, 
to  lose  spirit.  The  Cleveland  kecken- 
hearted  means  squeamish,  and  this  Mr. 
Atkinson  compares  with  old  Dan.  hiek- 
hen,  squeamish,  Cleveland,  keck,  fceo- 
ken,  to  be  faetid^ons. 

Chickin,  a  Venetian  coin,  eheekin 
(Skinner).  "An  hundred  chiehitu  of 
very  good  golde."— Pouen^  of  Ben- 
venuio,  1612.    (Nares.) 

I  am  10777  to  heir  o(  the  Trick  that  Sir 
John  Ajrei  put  upon  the  Company  bj  the 
Uoi  of  Hail-ihot ....  which  he  mide  the 
World  beUeve  to  be  inll  of  C^um.  and  Turky 
Gold.— HimmU,  Ltturt  (16M),  Bk.  I.  iv.  W. 
It  iH  a  corruption  of  the  ItaJian  coin, 
«e^'ns,  also  found  in  the  form  ehi- 
qwnie,  and  ceeehinei  (Ben  Jonson, 
Volpone,  i.  <L.).  It  is  the  It.  eeecAitio, 
zeechino,  from  aeccare,  aectare,  to  coin, 
teeea,  the  mint,  Arab.  lUckah,  a  stamp 
or  die  (of.  Fr.  dehenie  in  Cotgrave^ 
ieqaenie,  a  carter's  frook).  There  is  n 
similar  Anglo-Indian  term  chicieen, 
chick,  and  ticca,  equivalent  to  four 
rupees.  Hence  pm^iaps  the  slang 
phrases,  chicken  italce*,  diithen  haxard. 

"And  ■  tittle  chiclcinhuard  at  theM , 

aftarwudi,"   said     Mr.    Manden, — Bulorr 
Lylten,  fUghl  and  Uirrning.  ch.  iz. 

Chick-pea,  a  corraption  of  O.  Eng. 
e!eh-pea»e.  It.  eece,  Lat.  oi'cer. 

If  the  eoile  be  light  and  lean,  feed  it  with 
neh  grain  or  forage  seed  aa  reqiiire  ne  great 
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BzoeptiDR  tbe 
— Holland,  PBiiy'iKatunUHulors,U 
376,  M.  16S4. 

Child,  as  nsed  for  a  kni^t,  is  not 
found  in  the  oldest  EnglJBli,  thonghwe 
read  of  Child  Mawriee,  Child  Waierg, 
and  ihe  Child  of  EU,  in  Oio  Percy  FoUo 
M3. 

ChriM  thee  Mue,  good  chJM  of  Ell  1 
Chriitvuie  theejc  tbv  iieede! 

Vol.  i.  p.  1». 

It  is  hett  remembered  by  reason  of 
Lord  Byron's  CMlde  Saroid't  Pilgrim- 
age. 'Hie  word  u  not,  as  might  be 
enpposed,  analogous  to  Span,  infante, 
»  prince,  from  Lot.  tn/ifw,  a  child  ;  or 
to  old  Eng.  valel,  varlei,  a  title  of 
honour,  originally  a  boy.  It  is  in  all 
probability  the  reoult  of  confounding 
two  distinct  words,  A.  Sax.  beam,  » 
chief,  hero,  or  prince  (U.  E.  htm),  and 
A.  Sax.  beam  (M.  E.  barn),  a  child  or 
"bairn." 

The  latter  word  is  from  A.  Sax.  hiran, 
to  bear  OT  bring  forth,  one  who  is  borne 
(Lat./era),  while  be<ym  is  akin  to  Gaulish 
hremtot,  a  king.  It.  barn,  a  nobleman. 
Pen.  bdri,  San^.  biKWaiha,  a  Bustainer, 
from  the  same  root  bhar  (Lenormant). 
Bearn,  he  whciahoma(t7hismotlier], 
and  beam,  he  who  bears  uporsupptola 
(the  state,  &o.),  are  thus  radically  con> 
nected.  Compare  also  A.  Sax.  bora 
(bearer),  a  king.  In  the  following  line 
we  have  the  two  words  together : 

WiUiua  )«t  bold  tern- >Malle«uni»pru>eD. 
William ^Paltrtu,  i.6t7,1360 
<ed.  SkeM). 

Childiien's  DAiai,  a  Yorkshire  name 
for  the  "hen  and  diicken"  varied  of 
the  common  daisy,  is  no  doubt  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  eMding  daity,  i-a.  the 
daiOT  producing  young  ones,  just  as 
ehUiiny  oudmeed  ia  a  nunc  for  Abuo 
germaniai  (Britten  and  Holland). 
Bhakeepeare,  it  will  be  remembered, 
speaks  of  "  the  eroding  autumn,"  i.  e. 
fniit-bearing. 

CHiM-couaH,  the  whooping  cough, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ehin,  bnt 
should  properly  be  spelt  ehtnk-amgh, 
being  the  same  word  as  Scot.  kitMioft, 
Dutdi  kinkiidii,  Oer.  keiMnwten,  a 
cough  that  takes  one  with  a  hink,  i.e. 
a  catch  in  the  breath,  a  total  snspeneion 
of  it  [ht.  a  hitch  or  twist  in  a  rope,  Icel. 
itcngr).  Similarly  cAar-eooishouldpro- 
perly  be  chark-eoiU,  and  peti-goote,  as 
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we  see  from  the  early  editions  of  Bean- 
mont   and    Fletcher,    and    Ascham's 

Scholematter,  waa  originally  peak-goote, 
peahing  or  peahish  meaning  mmple. 
Compare  also  dog-v>eed,  a  corrupt  form 
of  the  name  keye-hgge  {i.  e.  kedc-lock), 
anciently  given  to  the  cow- parsnip. 

Qvinie,  the  French  word  for  a  severe 
cough  that  comee  in  fits  (?  as  if  every 
fifth  hour),  seems  to  be  for  qtanjue,  a 
modification  of  the  same  word,  B^. 
hneken,  Oer.  keidien,  which  gives  us 
our  ebincough ;  justas  in  the  Rouchi  dia- 
lect quinUyu^se  ia  for  qaincoutte  ^  Belg. 
kinchhoett :  (compare  old  Fr.  ainle  for 
ainque,  encre,  and  quiniffeiiille  for 
quiiupiffcuUle).  In  the  direct  of  Ba- 
yem  the  form  is  dtnke,  in  the  Wallon 
of  Li^e  eaihtotiie,  caieoulf,  whence 
perhaps  comielwAe,  whooping-cough 
(Scheler).  It  is  also  spelt  kin-(ough 
(Linooln),  hing-eoagk,  or  kittk-rotigh,  a 
coDgb  that  takes  one  with  a  paroxysm 
called  a  chink  or  kink,  (Compare 
Devonshire  kick,  to  have  an  impedi- 
speech.)    "  |>is  erbe  y- 


heals  "^e  chynke  and  ^  olde  coghe." 
(15th  cent.  MS.,  Way,  Prompi.  Pan. 
p.  97.) 

It  iras  well  Vnown  tbat  he  never  bad  but 
one  brother,  who  died  of  the  chin-cnugk, — 
Gnnwj,  Tht  Spiritual  QuiioU,  voL  i.  p.  M. 

Here  aj  Ion)  and  Udj'  took  lucb  ■  tlimk 
of  laughing,  that  it  vu  some  time  brforf 
thev  could  rMOTeT.—HmrB  Brooki,  ThtFnal 
of  Qiwfily,  vol.  i.  p.  95  IHa'U,  Uodtn  EfgUih, 
p.  WO]. 

Hobhole  Hob! 
Ma'  bairn's  gotten  't  kitJt  cough, 
Tal'toff!  taVtoff! 

Chum  in  Htndmm,  FaOdcn  of 
N.  Counlit$,  p.  3tB. 

Ceinnxb,  a  word  for  a  grin  in  use  at 
Winchester  College,  ia  an  evident  cor- 
ruption of  Lat.  eocAinnu*.  (H.  C. 
Adams,  Wgkehamiea,  p.  418.) 

Chisei.,  a  slang  term  for  to  cheat,  as 
if  to  take  a  slice  off  anything  (I  Slang 
Diet.),  is  Scottish  cAuiet,  to  uieat,  to 
act  deceitful,  either  a  frequent,  form  of 
ehotite,  or  from  Belg.  kmezelen,  to  play 
the  hypocrite  (Jamieson).  [?] 

CaiTTYFACED,  a  Dolloqulal  expresdoD 
for  a  baby-faced  or  lean-hced  person 
(Wright),  as  if  having  the/ace  of  a  chit 
— a  contemptuous  word  for  a  child  or 
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KUs  gH.  "  Ohittefate,  »  mwgn 
ftanding  young  child." — Bailey. 
Another speUuig  is  c&ie^/ocfl.  E.  Gom- 
viQ  ehitter-faeed,  as  if  firom  chitier, 
thin.  All  these  words  are  ooiruptionfi 
of  Chiekevaehe,  Ek  medisTol  moDSter 
vho  wftsfabled  to  devonr  only  patient 
wives,  and  being  therefore  in  a  dironia 
itate  of  starvation  for  want  of  food  waa 
nude  a  byword  for  leanness.  Ite  name 
ufonned  from  old  Eng.  and  Fr.  cAicAe, 
mei^Te,  starving,  and  vache,  a  oow. 
In  Lydgate's  ballad  of  Cbi/Aevadie  and 
Bieame  oocotb  the  following  description 
cf  tttis  "  long  homed  beste," 

CUtlmmche  thii  is  my  luune ; 
Hbiictj,  suvre,  sklendre,  and  Ueae, 
To  abow  my  body  1  lure  grete  shame, 
Fm  hungvr  1  feele  «o  KreaC  teens : 
Oa  w  no  fstneaw  will  b»  terae ; 
Bj  nuw  tUt  putnre  1  Gnde  none 
Tlierftir  I  mm  bat  ikyn  uid  boon. 

n^'<  OU  Playi,  TOL  xu.  p.  303,  ed.  IStT. 
Chaueer  warns    women  not  to  be 

likt  Qrisilde, 

UxCkielwiacbryoiiimlweiiihirentrulle! 
Tin  Cbrica  Tall,  1.  9061  (ed.  TjrvUlt), 
>4wn  another  raading  ia  Cheehiface ! 
lod  so  in  Cotgnve, 

Oadu-fma,  a  ehiehifwe,  nieake-bill,  etc 

Cboki,  a  name  popularly  given  to 
the  inner  part  of  the  articiioke  cone 
(Cjnwra  Sadymut),  or  "flower  al  of 
tbreda"  u  Gerarde  defines  it  {Serhall, 
p.  991),  as  if  the  part  that  would  choke 
ot  itiek  in  one's  throat  if  Bwallowed, 
ba  aiisco  manifeetly  from  a  mistmder- 
•Uoding  of  the  word  artiohoke, 

"The  choke"  of  this  vegetable  was 
MUhoriUtively  defined  in  The  Fkld 
(3^31,  1878)  to  be  "the  internal  or 
fiUmentoos  portion." 

Caoann.,  oompletely  filled,  as  if  so 
M  that  one  is  likely  to  choke,  is  a  cor- 
fqi*  fonn  of  ehodc-fuO,  or  ehack-full, 
i.ft.  fan  to  the  ehode,  dtuJe,  ot  tluvat 
(ProT.  Eng.).  Cf.  O.  Soot,  chokkeit, 
tbAJain,  IceL  kok,  the  gullet. 

I  like  >  pis'i  cbtfJi.— H. 
Cnmil  (flumry,  £.  D.  S. 

Ckow,  the  jawB,  aa  if  the  instru- 
»nts  which  chop,  mince,  or  out  np 
"MI  food  {Dut.  Ger.  kappen,  Gk.  idp- 
'"■t  to  eat),  is  ma  inoorrect  form  of 
(%«,  N.  Eng.  ehaffi,  chaflt,  jaws, 
8««d.  hifi,  loel.  h'<^  (Skeat).  See 
Cuw. 
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Chstsoblx,  a  fona  of  eru«iHa  (Low 
I^t.  antdbolum,  a  httle  onus  or  crook), 
used  by  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  aa 
if  oolled  from  tne  gold,  ehrysot  (Qk. 
ehntaot),  which  it  served  to  melt.  Bee 
Treneh,  Engluh,  Pott  andPreteni,  Loot. 
V.  With  ervte  compare  Dutch  hrwm, 
fcruuM.  Don.  krvnt.  The  word  oruoS>le 
itself,  Lat.  ontoibolwm  (O.  Eog.  oroiektt, 
oroialel.  Chancer),  owee  its  foim  to  a 
mistaken  oonneiion  with  Lat.  orue-s 
(orun),  a  cross,  the  sign  sometimeB 
marked  upon  the  vessel  aa  an  omen  of 
good. 

Peter.  What  ■  life  doe  I  lead  with  my 
maaeer,  nothing  bat  blowing  of  bellowes, 
beatine  of  ipirils,  and  scrapinR  otcroiUu! 

LiUy,  GaUalhta,  ii.  t  (Worka,  i.  !t33, 
ed.  Fairholt.) 


ruption  of 
ehwrT'Owl, 
so  called  from  "  the  whirring  or  jarring 
noise  which  it  makes  whan  flying  " 
(H.  O.  Adams),  with  an  obhqiie  refe- 
rence to  its  reputed  habit  of  milk -steal- 
ing, whence  its  names  eaprimalytix  xai 
goaimjuiker.  This  is  supported  by  the 
name  mght-fitair,  another  form  of  wight- 
jar,  Cleveland  eve-cAttrr.  In  the  latter 
dialect  the  bird  is  said  to  chmrr  in  its 
nootumal  flight,  i,e.  make  a  whirring 
sound  (A.  8ai.  ceorian).— Atkinson. 

Ita  loud  churriag  or  janing  note,  ai  it 
wheola  round  a  trtxt  or  clomp  of  trees,  ia 
often  eaauKb  heard  by  maoy  a  one  la  whom 
ita  form  and  aiie  and  ploma^  are  Dearly  or 
utterly  atrange. — J.  C.  Atkinum,  Brit,  Bird*' 
ftW".  P-  ^0. 

CHtLLE,  an  old  English  term  for  an 
herb,  is  defined  oiUv/m  vel  pnUi'um 
[:=Gk.  ptyllion,  flea-wort]  in  Fromp- 
iorium  Parmdorvm,  and  is  evidently 
coiTupted  from  that  word  under  the 
influence  of  "  ehytlyn  for  oolde,  ^- 
jfucio." — Id. 

Chymibt,  a  mis-spelling  of  ehemiit, 
common  among  members  of  the  phar- 
maaeutiiial  profession — I  have  noticed 

it  on  two  apothecaries'  shops  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  Crystal  Pala«e — 
as  if  from  Ok.  ehymot  (xviios:),  the  art  of 
distilling  juw<  from  simples,  &c.  Che- 
mittry,  as  well  aa  alchemy,  is  derived 
from  ehemia,  the  science  of  medicine, 
literally  the  Egyptian  art,  from  Chemi, 
Egypt,  where  the  art  of  medicine  was 
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otiltiTated  in  the  darkest  agee  of  an- 
tiaiiitj  (Bnnaen,  Egypt,  toI.  i.  p.  8). 
Onemi  means  either  "the  black  soil," 
or  the  land  of  Bam  or  Khem  (the  sun- 
burnt or  snortbr),  from  the  Shemitio 
roat  ham  or  c&oni,  to  be  hot  (Bawlin- 
Bon,  Herodolut,  toI.  ii.  p.  19).  In  the 
Uiddle  Ages  books  of  alohemy,  neoro- 
manoy,  and  m^o  were  ascribed  to 
f  am.— B.  Gould,  Otd  Te»t.  Leaendt, 
voL  i.  p.  188;  Faber,  Prophetical 
BigteriaiMnt,  voL  ii.  p.  868.  Ohemia 
was  the  native  name  of  Egrpt,  also 
Kame,  i.e.  Blade  (Flutaroh,  Be  It.  el 
Otir.  xiiiii.)  =  Sam  [Paaima,  lirriii. 
ov.).  EapolemoB  Bays  that  the  word 
Ham  was  also  used  for  soot. 
Ewald  thinks  that  the  name  refers 
3  dark,  sooty  aampleiion  of  the 
a  (Hitiory  of  Itrael,  vol.  i. 
The  Arabs  call  darkness,  "the 

'"       ■^d"')- 

infinity  of  drugs 
produced  in  Egypt,  Jeremiah  of  its 
"  many  medioineB,"  and  Pliny  makes 
frequent    allusion    to    the    medininal 

Cuts  produced  in  that  eountty.— 'Wil- 
son, Anoient  Egyptiaiu,  ed.  Birch, 
vol.  ii.  p.  417. 
Hen 


Hanrj,  md  (li&t  either  diMilled  by  bee* 
tfaoie  little  chymiiU  ( uid  the  puture  tbej  fed 
on  wu  nereri  vhit  the  barer  for  their  biting) 
or  eiae  rained  down  from  he«Ten,  u  thit 
which  Jonithkn  tulsd.— Fuiiir,  Tht  Holu 
WiTTt,  p.  39  (1647). 

When  we  ain,  God,  the  creatCiiiyiiMit,  thence 
Dnwee  out  th' eliiar oitrue  peoitence. 

Htrtitk,  NebU  Nitmben,   Worki,  ii.  415 
(ed.  Hazlitt). 

T.  Adame  has  chyme,  to  extract  che- 
mically. 

Whit  snlidote  agminat  the  teiror  of  con- 
Bcienoe  can  be  chumtd  from  gold  I — Ced'i 
BauHty,  Strmmi,  i.  15S. 

Chtuiie  bbllx,  an  old  Eitglish  term, 
i>  defined  in  the  PronwtonWi  Parva- 
lorvm  (c.  144D)  by  dmbalum,  a  eym* 
bal  (old  Eng.  cAym6a2e),  of  which  word 
it  is  probably  a  corruption,  Lat.  cjfnt- 
balvm.  Ok.  Mimbalon. 

nil  chtiiiJ)t-btlb  he  doth  rjOKe. 

K.  AliZuBdtr. 

The  word  being  mistaken  for  a  com- 
pound, ekyinhe  or  chime  acquired  an  in- 
dependent existence. 


CiDKBAOE,  an  old  name  for  the  plaof 
waterpepper.  Polygonum  hydropiper,  if 
the  Frendi  eidrage,  which  is  a  oormp- 
tion  of  callage,  also  spelt  cctni^  (Cot- 
grave). 
CTEUva,  )  the  former  spelling  bdnff 
Geiumo,  \  that  of  the  autboriied 
version  [1  Kings,  vi.  IS ;  Ezek.  xli.  16 
marg.),  as  if  connected  with  Fr.  eiel,  IL 
eielo,  a  canopy  or  tester.  Low  Lat. 
Kehtm,  the  intmior  of  a  roof.  It  seems 
to  be  a  corrupted  form  of  reeling  (Cot- 
grave,  B.  V.  La/mbr!i),  from  the  old  verb 
lo  eeei,  meaning  to  pannel,  or  wainscot, 
e.  g.  "  Flancher,  to  leele  or  close  with 
boards." — Cotgrave.  Thisis  theverbto 
cwl  in  A.  V.  2  Chron.  iii.  5,  Jer.  xiii.  14, 
1.  e.  to  cover  with  planking,  Wedgwood 
thinks  lo  leel  here  is  the  lame  as  $eal= 
to  make  close.  Cf.  "  ceel,  sigillnm," 
"  eeeh/H  wythesyilnre,  oelo." — Prompt. 
Pom.  "These  wallys  ehal  be  Myi 
with  cypruBse," — Hormcn.  But  Prof. 
Skeat  holds  del,  adum,  to  be  the  trne 
origin :  e  and  i  are  certainly  often  oon- 
fuied  in  early  writers,  as  tearelcth  for 
eeredcth. 

Loe  how  mj  cottage  worabipi  Thee  eloofe, 
Tbst  rnder  groand  hith  hid  hii  head,  in 

It  doth  adore  Thee  witli  Ibe  jMfiRg  love. 
G.  FIttchtr,  Chrini  Vietaril  on  Oirlk, 
19  (1610^ 
Ai  when  we  lee  Aurora,  puaiiig  gay. 
With  opili  punt  the  ntlag  of  Cathij. 
SiflvaUr,  Du  Burbu,  p.  15  (1611). 
The  glory  of  Iirael  wai  laid  in  a  Cratdi,   [ 
. ,  .  anddaat  thou  permit  us  to  live  in  lieUi    : 
hoiuei!— Ss.   JJari^,    Ctntury  of  titrmmu,    I 
1675,  p.  9. 

CiNDKBis  for  O.  En^.  tinder,  tynd^,  , 
A.  Bax.  «n<£er,  Ger.  dfiter,  laeL  itttdr 
(with  which  Cleasby  compares  Lat. 
adtttilUi,  a  spark),  but  confonned  to  Fr. 
eendre,  Lat.  dner.  In  Welsh  dnidr, 
litidw,  is  scoria,  dross,  cinders.  I  find 
that  this  also  is  the  view  of  PicS.  Skeat, 
who  identified  the  word  with  Sausk. 
mndhu,  "  that  which  flovrs,"  slag,  dree*. 
{Etym.  Diet.) 

Scoria,  lindtr. — Wrighl'i  Vatabulaiia,  u.    i 
IM,  col.  1.  I 

[The  GloBMuy  here  printed  i*  frma  a  E^   : 
of  the  turhth  century ;   almost  tbe  aldeM   : 
Kng-Iiah  MS.  in  eiiitence.    Thii  take*  tha 
word  back  nearly  to  a.d.  TOO.— W.  W.  S.] 

CiNaniiUt,  a  wild  boar  in  hia  fifth 
year  (Wright),  as  if  from  Fr.  ehtq,  &vi 
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(Cranpue  emcater,  ^maxiiii  iaa  fiftieth 
jttXjId.),  isaeomipt  form  of  the  Low 
IaL  im^ulan'f  {tp""),  a  wild  bov,  bo 
etUed  froiD  its  solitary  habits  (of.  Greek 
pauf,  the  lonely  auimftl,  uie  boar). 
Hanea  oosus  Fr.  ttrnglifft  It.  eitighitda 
(Die.). 

Wlm  be  ia  fb<ir«  jae,  ■  boar  ihall  be  be, 
Fnn  the  aoDnder  [^  herd]  of  the  awjne 

ihenne  departjth  he ; 
A  ifmgitlir  ia  be  too,  for  alooe  he  wall  f o. 
Bonk  r/'Sl.  AlbBHt,  1*96,  Kg.  d.  i. 
Thej'  line  for  the  moat  part  aolitary  and 
■lose,  and  w>t  ia  bearda. — TontU,  Faurfttltd 
Swti,  1608,  p.  696. 

CiTBON,  a  mnatcol  instminent,  a  oor- 
npted  form  of  eUlem  ("  most  barben 
can  pl»y  on  the  cklem." — B.  JouBon, 
Yiwm  <4  Delighi).  or  either,  Lat. 
atkara,  a  Ijre  or  "guitar." 

Skawmi,  Sag-buta,  Cilnnu,  Viola,  Comela, 
FhM.-3y(MtI«r,  UuBarUi,  p.301  (1611). 

CtvET,  ks  » t«nn  of  cookery,  Fr.  civet- 
it  iinre,  deiiot«8  properly  the  chivet, 
Pr.rire  (L»t.  cepa),  or  BmallonionB  with 
which  the  h>ra  is  jugfted,  to  form  this 
didL— Kettner,  Booko/the  Table,  p.  127. 
C«lgr»Te  gires  "  &vette,  a  chive,  little 
MaUion,  or  chiboll,"  u>d  "otc^akind 
of  Uaek  aaam  for  a  hare." 

CiTiL,  in  the  ShaJcespearran  oompari- 
Ho,  "  Ciril  aa  an  orange  "  (JUuch  Ado 
ahoiu  Nalhrng,  ii.  1),  is  evidently  a 
jocolar  plaj  on  Seville,  a  place  famous 
Iv  H*  oranges. 

He  nenr  leaned  bia  mannera  in  SiBilt, 

ifiut  aaJ  Vitginia,  l!>Ti  (O.  P.  zii. 
375,  ed.  lUK). 

ii  tome  of  good  Ciuill  oyle  [i.<.  SeTille 
oij—ArmaWi  Ctirvi.  (IWf):    repr.    IBll, 


Wkai  Cimitl,   Spaioe,   or  Portugale    aflbr- 

'etk  .  .  . 
ni  Wnadlaae  Seaa  la  London  Wollea  pre- 

R.  Jtllnmm,  Lrmdoni  DtKriftimt, 

lear. 
f^MtMrZtK,  \  old  popular  names  for 
Su-BKiaBT,  t  the  plant  talvia  tela- 
''a,  an  corruptions  of  the  word  dary, 
'xWwiae  oalled  Gode*eie  or  orvlu* 
Cbuti.  OntheBtrengtboftbeaenames 
it  VIS  ramrded  as  a  proper  ingredisnt 
fntje^res  (Prior).  Gerard  says  it  is 
(•Had  "ia  bi^  Dutch  tdtarlach  [eoar- 


let  I] ,  in  low  Dutch  leharleye,  in  Eng- 
lish Clarie  or  Chen  eie." — Herbai,  p. 
627  (1697).    See  Ooodi's  kie. 


perly  dift,  0.  Eng.  eMt,  difie,  Swed. 
klyfi,  a  cave  (Skeat,  Et.  Did.). 

)ie  deuylt  slode  aa  tjoun  raumpaimt 


1  wiU  put  tbee  in  a  clifi  of  the  rock.— .1, 

V.  Endiu,  lEiiiL  CI. 

Itan  I  loked  beiwene  me  and  the  Wght, 

And  I  apjed  a  eiiijU  bothe  large  and  wjde. 

J.  Hegmnd,  A  Mtn/  Plau  htlwcin 

]ohan  lohan  tht  Hu^na,  Tub  hit 

Clbver.  There  ia  Httle  doubt,  as  I 
have  elBewbare  contended  (Word- 
hunter,  ch.  x.),  that  this  word  is  a 
modem  cormptiou  of  the  very  oommon 
old  Eng.  adjective  deiwer,  meaning 
active,  nimble,  deiterooa.  Ft.  delivre, 
free  in  action.  It  is  probable  that  de- 
Ueerhj  was  the  form  that  first  under- 
went contraction  i 


tion — thus,  d'Uverly,  glwerUj,  cleverly 
— and  thai  deliver  then  followed  suit 
(jJwer,  efotw).  The  word  was  no  doubt 
influenced  by,  and  assimilated  to,  old 
Eng.  diver,  quick  in  seieing  or  grasp- 
ing  (from  e&ven,  Btratmann),  cafoz. 
"Te  denel  diuer  on  sinnea"  (0,  E, 
MiseeUany,  p.  7,  1.  2'21,  Morris),  Scot- 
tish, deverue,  "  scho  was  bo  deverut  of 
her  dnik"  (Danbar).  Cf,  0.  Eng. 
diver,  a  claw.  This  is  well  illustratea 
in  the  ballad  of  The  Last  Vying  Wvrd* 
cj  Bonny  Heck. 

Vi  here  |;ood  atout  harea  gang  faat  awa, 

So  clictrtu  I  did  it  claw, 
Wita  pith  and  gpeed. 

But  ifmy  puppies  ance  were  ready  .  .  . 

They'll  be  buth  cliair,  Leen,  and  beddy. 

It  is  certain  that  dever  did  not  oome 
into  nae  tiU  deliver  was  already  obso- 
lete, and  was  at  first  regarded  as  a 
somewhat  vulgar  uid  colloquial  term, 
like  ean'l,  don't,  iha'n'l,  and  other 
contractions.  Prof.  Bkeaf  could  not 
find  an  earher  example  of  the  word 
than  deverly,  in  Hvdibra$,  1663.  Bat 
Thos.  Atkin,  a  correspondent  of  Ful- 
ler's, writing  to  him  in  1657,  says 
that  one  Machell  Vivan,  at  the  age  of 
110,  "made  an  excellent  good  sermon, 
and  went  deaveriy  through,  without 
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the  help  of  any  notes  "  {Worihifi  of 
England,  u.  195,  ed.  1811).  Cf.  Prov. 
Enf;.  elevfr  through,  tminternipted, 
without  difficulty. 

If  it  he  loo  jl  all  ihjof;^  go  ciyvtrcamta. 
_PiulDR  LelUn,  UJO  (fol.  JT.  p.  451,  ed. 

That  is,  dlyver  (djrer]  enrrent,  nm 
free  aad  smooth. 

Hi«  pen  went,  or  pretended  to  go,  M  cU- 
vcrlt/  u  sTcr. — Ditkiai,  David  Coppirjitld, 
cb.'iT. 

So  Hood,  in  his  valedictory  poem  to 
Dickens  on  his  departure  for  America : 
M>7  he  ihun  kII  rocks  whsteTer ! 

And  eich  iballow  und  that  lurks, 
And  bii  pai9«^  t>«  u  eltutr 
Ai  the  beat  unong  hi*  worki, 

A  deceptive  instance  of  a  mncfa 
earlier  date  appeare  in  Sir  S.  D.  Scott, 
Hiti.  0/  the  Brit.  Army,  vol.  i.  p.  287, 
where  a  letter  of  Senleger'e,  1018,  is 

2 Doted  deBoribing  the  kemeH  aa  "  bothe 
only  and  cliver  to  serche  woddee  or 
maresses."  The  word  in  the  origi- 
nal, however,  is  dfhjvpr  [SitUe  Papert, 
vol.  iiL  p.  444,  IBM).  This  nnconBcioaa 
enbatitntion  of  the  modem  form  for  the 
earUer  is  interesting. 

In  the  Prov.  dialects  clever  BtUl  re- 
tains the  old  meaning  of  active,  dazte- 
rons,  well-shaped,  handsome,  as  "a 
rfwerhorse,""acfet'cr  wench."  In  the 
17th  oentni;  it  was  used  in  the  sense 
of  fit,  proper,  suitable,  convenient. 

It  vers  not  impowible  to  nuke  u  orieinsi 
reduction  of  mtuj  worda  of  no  genenil  re- 
Norfolk,  or  peculiar  to  tbe  Eiat  Angle  cuun- 
trin ;  u  .  .  .  clour,  nutcbl/,  dere,  nicked, 
ibngy,  Ac— Air  T.  Bnwut,  Tnclt,  1684 
( IVorfei,  iii.  MS). 

I  can't  but  think  'iWonld  (ound  more  clevtr. 
To  me  and  to  mj  Heira  for  erer. 

Swift,  Jmil.  o/H-mct,  Itk.  ii.  aat.  6. 

If  you  could  write  diivcllj  it  vrauld  be 
cltvtr. — Grail,  LttUri, 

Tbeae  cicntr  apartnientl. — Cmeptr,  iVtrh, 

See  Fitted-  Hall,  Modem  Engliak, 
p.  220. 

CupPEB,  a  foet-sailiug  vessel,  as  if  bo 
named  from  its  dipping  pace  through 
the  water,  like  etiHer  from  its  cutting 
along,  is  derived  by  a  natural  meto- 
nymy firom  Ger.  Mepper,  a  racehoise 
or  qcick  trotter.  Compare  Dan.  Iclep- 
per,  Swad.  klippare,  loel.  Meppheatr. 
Oer.  klepper  (formerly  mpper,  HeppAer, 


and  Iddpfer)  gets  its  name  from  the 
pace  colled  khp  (compare  trot  and 
trab),  expressive  of  the  clattering  or 
dapping  sound  (klap)  mode  by  the 
horse's  hooveB  aa  they  go  kUpp-klapp  or 
tclip-vnd-Map  (Grimm,  DeultchesWOr- 
ferouch,  s.  v.).  Similarly  the  Z^atin 
poeta  use  tnnipet,  "  sous  ding- foot,"  as 
a  synonym  for  a  horse. 

Clipper  is  still  used  in  English  for  a 
£aat- paced  hunter. 


Tia  a  pri< 
O'er  falli 


bird. 


And  there's  nolhini;  too  bigh,  nor  too  wide, 

nor  too  strong; 
For  the  ploagbs  eaitnot  choke,  nor  tbe  fenoea 

Thta  clipptr  that  aUnda  in  the  itaU  at  tbe 

6.  J.  W.  MilvHli,  Somgt  and  Fentt, 
p.  99. 

Mr.  Blaokmore,  writing  of  th«  time 
of  the  Peninsula  War,  assigns  a  diffe- 
rent origin,  but  not  a  correct  one : 

Tbe  British  corvette  aiopBlm.fum-AiHmit 
was  the  nimbleal  little  craft  of  all  ever  cap- 
tured from  the  French  ;  and  her  aame  had 
been  reefed  into  Cfipnler  first,  and  then  iolo 
CJipprr,  which  Btillbolda  way. — AlittLmraiHt, 

Clock,  aname  for  the  common  black- 
beetle  in  Ireland  and  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, seems  to  be  a  compressed  form 

(^hch)  of  Scotch  goloch,  a  beetla 
(FhUologieal  Trang.,  1868,  p.  104; 
Sternberg,  NorlhaJiiplon  Ghentru),  Cf. 
doah,  a  blackbeetle  (Dalyell,  Darlar 
Btipereliiion*  of  Scotland,  p.  664), 

In  Scotland  gelloch  or  geUock  is  a 
contracted  form  of  gavelock,  an  earwig, 
BO  called  from  it«  forked  tail ;  gavelock 
also  meaning  acrowborslighUj  divided 
at  the  end,  A.  Sax.  gafiat,  forks,  gafa- 
Joe,  a  javelin.  In  the  goloch,  the  kUd- 
sion  is  to  tlie  fork-like  antennee.  Jamie- 
son  gives  ckick-hee  as  synonymous  with 
fleeittg  goloch,  a  species  of  beetle.  See, 
however,  Gamett,  Phaologieal  Enays, 
p.  68. 

CiiOO-wKBD,  an  old  name  of  the  cow- 
parsnip,  is  a  shorteDsd  form  of  ic^o- 
hgge  (Tamer),  i.e.  heck-lock  (A.  Bax. 
leac),  or  kex-platU  (Prior),  ' 

Closb  scishcbs,  Gerard's  name  fotf 
the  plant  heiperja  majronolu,  is  a  oon 
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rafHaa  of  doM  teiney,  the  double  tb- 
lut;,  M  oppoeed  to  Kttgle  tein«y — leiney 
hiTiog  uiaen  ptobftbly  from  ita  Bp«ci£o 
BUM  Damaaeetui  being  imderstood  aa 
Dimt't  tenM.  Compare  its  Dame 
Dam't  vvM  (Prior). 

Ft.  "Matronet,  Damaik,  or  Dnmes 
Videti,  Qneaiu  GUloflowere,  B(^aea 
GHioflowere,  Clote  Saettcet." — Cot- 
p»Te. 

Cieiiv-BBBBns,  a  popular  name  for 
tie  ^*Dt  mbtu  e&amaTnorM,  ao  called, 
■Molding  to  Gerard,  because  thej  grow 
(0  tha  Eommita  of  high  mountams. 

W\He  the  cbiid«t  ue  lower  thui  the  topi 
■rihenne  all  ariater  lou);,  whereupoa  tne 
P'oplc  of  the  eountrie  hkue  called  them 
ilmHmia.—Htr*aU,  1597,  p.  156B. 

Ume  probably  the;  get  their  name 
from  old  Eng.  eJ£(J,  a  diff  (Cookayne, 
I^uUixn*,  &a^  voL  iii.  Qloasary). 

Cuirm>  CRXAH,  a  oorraption  of 
riMid,  *a  if  it  meant  fixed  or  &atened ; 
"cl(nted"properly  mesjiiiigfiied  with 
diMit  or  nails  (Fr.  dovette,  dou).  In  a 
Buonar  mnooalif  aimilor,  the  Oreek 
'ertn  gonphdd  (^d/i^dw),  to  n^  and 
f^iMBoi  {ntyviyai),  to  fix,  were  ap- 
ptitdto  tha  tliii'k"''"g  or  enrdling  of 

CuTCcia  not,  aa  it  aeema  at  firat 
D^  and  ■■  Obi;  calla  it,  "  the  cIoi«n 
Enaa,"  bat  a  mis-spelling  of  the  old 
Enj;.  ud  Sect,  elaeer,  A.  Sas.  dafre, 
"cinba,"  Lat.  dava.  Cf.  Pr.  ^/b, 
"diil«"«iEarda  (Prior).  "Osntrivhv- 


iai  tttrj  ooe  ber  c^'d-for  danoei  treadii 
Uaftke  vfi.|aw'r  of  the  cJnwr-rnui. 

G.  Ckafman,  Hom€T;  Hymru,  T- 
Eanh,  \.  36. 

CncK,  ID  Aoglo-Iriah  verb  meaning 
la  bod  down  and  point  the  enda  of  a 
'lotH'B  ihoea  in  order  to  give  him  a 
"Wr  footing  in  frosty  werther,  as  if 
UMbaroMge  of  OD«ib,  totnmnp,  erect, 
T  nt  imright,  ia  corrupted  from  old 
i^taOi  or  cauk,  of  the  eame  mean- 
<^  Viiiefa  occurs  in  SenneU'a  Poro- 
'W  iaM^'ftta.  1695  (E.  Dialect  Soo. 
U-  p.  9|.  The  origin  ia  Lat.  eolc-a,  the 
i^  eoituMt,  a  ahoe,  eoiceore,  to  ahoe ; 
^  nWv,  to  tread,  whence  O.  Fr. 
"»)•«■,  O.  R  eaui,  "  calk."  Horw- 
^w  ao  traated  were  called  eaikint. 


Did  rather  tell  than  trample. 

r^  Too  NMe  Kiiumett  (1694),  f.  4, 
55   (ed.  Littledale,  New   Shalu. 
Soc). 
To  eo;  ia,  I  believe,  the  form  tued  in 
modern  English. 

Kampldn,  eaaitt  on  a  hnne-ahoe. — Min- 
>&iu,  Span.  Did.,  Id«3. 

CalHng,  at  canldng,  of  horaeahoee,  is.  to 
turo  up  the  two  cornera  that  a  horse  miiy 
iCand  the  Euter  upon  ice  or  amooth  atonea.— 
Kenmtt,   Panch.    Jnlif.  (1695),   £.  D.  8. 

Brookett  bM,  "  Oamker,  an  iron 
plate  put  upon  a  olog." 

Cock,  the  fanoet  or  atop-oook  ot  a 
barrel,  ie  perhaps  that  which  cattk»,  or 
caOit  it,  or  keeps  it  from  flowing,  as  a 
tent  (0.  Fr.  eaugue)  does  a  woond 
when  thrust  into  it. 

CoDE-A-HOOP,  exalting,  jubilant,  has 
often  been  understood  to  mean  with 
crest  erect,  like  a  triumphant  oook,  aa  if 
from  a  potential  Fr.  eoq  a  hvpe.  Coles, 
Lat.-EngJiid.,  explainsit  by  Brutae  eri- 
gere  (of.  Fr.  aeoretU,  having  a  great 
orest,  oroombe,agacocke,cockit,proud, 
aaocj,  crest-risen,  Cotgrave,  and  hujii, 
OTond,  pluming  oneself  on  sometbiug). 
The  older  form  however  is  "  Cock  on 
hoop,"  i.e.  "  the  spiggot  or  eoi3e  being 
laid  on  the  hoop,  and  the  barrel  of  ale 
stann'd,  i.e.  arimk  without  intermia- 
aion,  and  ao^at  the  height  of  Mirth 
ftnd  Jollity." — Bailey.  In  Fifeshire 
it  ia  nsed  for  a  bumper,  or  aa  an  ajj.^ 
half  seaa  over  (Longmnir). 

I  have  good  cause  to  k[  the  coela  on  tht 
heft  and  make  f^audje  chere. — Pattgravt, 
LeKlarcimmtnt,  1530. 

Nares    quoteo    from     The    Honest 

Oho«t: 

The  eock-en-hovp  is  let. 
Hoping  to  driak  their  lordahipa  oat  of  debt. 

Folks,  it  seems,  were  grown  c<wl:-iRi-ki»;i — 
but  the  heegh  leaks  of  the  meet;  were  sean 
brought  ]ai^~W.Hullim,A  Bran  Ntu  Work, 
1.  195(E.  D.  8.). 

However,  it  is  to  be  ooted  that  the  effigy 
of  ■  cock  (the  fowl )  stuck  shove  a  hoop,  wsa 
a  conuDOn  tsTem  siga  in  the  olden  time. 
Tht  Cock  an  thM  Hoop  is  mentiooed  in  a 
Clauae  EloU,  30  Henry  VI.,  and  still  eiiated 
aaaaignin  Holbora  in  1795. — Lamoodiaut 
HolUn,  HUt.  ^Signbounti,  p.  504. 
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COCKAPPAKEL,  B  proTuidal  woid, 
qtioted  by  Skinner  (Etj/molo^kon, «.  v.), 
M  of  frequent  nsa  in  Lutoolnshiie, 


Cockatoo,  a,  oroeted  parrot,  is  not  a 
deriTation  of  code,  bnt  a  cormption 
of  the  older  form  eoeafoo,  which  is 
from  the  UaUjan  kaknfia,  Hindn- 
ataui  hikatud,  a  word  imitative  of  its 
cry,  Fr.  eacaloct,  Dut.  kaietoe  {Sewel, 
1706). 

The  Hebrew  nune  lucciim  Kenu  to  re- 
•einble  the  biltk,  and  lutyk  of  the  Per*i»ni 

Ft.  i.  p.  lOe  (1814). 
Sir  ThoB.  Herbert  says  that  in  Uan- 

Cacalna,  a  Kirt  of  Parnt  whoM  utDN  nuj 
well  take  their  Dune  thnn  uieit  iii  [erU 
egg]  it  it  (0  fierce  and  eo  indamitabre. — 
TniviU,p.  4Ca  (1665). 

The  Phjiick  or  ADatomie  Scheie,  adorfl'd 
with  aome  nrities  of  natnrsl  thinj;*,  bet  do- 
thing  eitiaordinin  sare  the  skin  of  a  Jievall, 
a  rarelf  eolour'd  Jacatai  or  prodigioui  lufce 
parrot,  &C — J,  £i»/i/n,  Diary,  Jnly  11, 1654. 

CooKATKioK,  old  Eng.  eokfdriU,  eoeo- 
drilU  (WycUfFe),  a  fabnlona  beaet  eop- 
posed  to  be  hatched  by  a  cock  &Dm  the 
eggs  of  a  ciper  (0.  Eng.  aUer),  ia  a  cor- 
rttptedformof Sp. weaJn'x, Mcadn'z,  "a 
aerpent  called  a  Basiiiske,  or  Cocka- 
trice "  (Minaheu),  and  that  a  corrup- 
tion of  cocodrillo, "  a  serpent,  a  Croco- 
dill"  (Id.),  Fr.  coeatrix.  The  same 
word  as  crocodile. 

The  death-darting  eje  of  cnciatrict. 

Ron.  and  Jut.  act  iii,  sc.  i* 

CNalrjnt,  IiatUiiciu,  oocodrillus. — Pronpl. 
foTV.  (l«0). 

Idleni*  is  a  eockadill  and  greats  miechefe 
breeds.— Fb  Mariagf  ef'  Witt  and  Wudamt, 
p.5e<Sluk*.  Soc.  ed.). 

The  Welsh  word  is  o^Uog-neidr, 
exactly  =  aock-atUr,  or  "  cock-viper  " 
(SpuiTcU). 

CoOK-BRAiNBO,  light-headed,  ailly,  is 
perhaps  from  GaeUc  coocA,  empty,  hol- 
low, Welsh  eotg,  foolish,  empty,  and  so 
akin  to  0.  Eng.  eoka,  afool,  "coax," 
tobefooL 

Doeet  tboD  lake,  tueli-iniiiul  foot  1 

B,  Btmard,  Tmna  in  KngtiA,  1S41, 

p.  let. 


) 


COCKLE 


CooK-OBArKB,  probably  a  eorraptidn 
at  dock-chafer.    Bee  Clock. 

Coox-ETKD,  sqnintiiig,  from  G^aUe 
eoo^,  to  wink,  shnt  one  eye,  squint 
(Bkeat),  akin  to  Lat.  oaout,  oKiid. 

CooK-BORsx,  in  the  well-known 
noraery  rhyme 

Ride  a  tatk-ham 
To  Baeburj  croea,  &C., 
wonld  seem  to  be  another  fotm  of  the 
Ziinaolnshirewordeop-Aora«,(l)acluM'a 
name  for  a  horse ;  (2)  a  child's  toy  like 
a  horse  (Peacock).  As  cop,  ccp .'  in  that 
dialect  is  a  call-word  for  a  horse,  eop- 
hoTfe  woold  be  a  aimilar  formation  to 
pats-eat,  mao-ixiw,  haa-lamb,  and  other 
nnrsety  componads. 

And  there  he  ipide 
The  pamper'd  Prodigall  m  eocUtmi  ride. 
Tauhr,  tht  Waur  Potl,  Worhu,  p.  119, 
ed.  16S0. 
Sometimee  he  wonld  ride  ■  acli  font  whh 
hii  cbildree — equitire  in  amndine  loDgt. — 
Burton,  Anatemy  ef  Mllandu/lg,  Pt.  ii.aec  S, 
6,  IT.  (16M). 
A  knara  that  for  hii  wealth  doth  worahip 

fet 
Ii  like  the  direll  that  >  a-cack-hane  aet. 

Taylor,  ihl  WaUr  Polt. 

Mr.  Dennis  thinks  he  has  disooTored 
an  earh-  representatioQ  of  the  "  oodc- 
horee,  the  hippolectryon  or  "  horee- 
cook"  of  Aristophanes,  in  abiform  chi- 
micra  depicted  on  an  ancient  Greek 
vaae  I — Vittet  and  GemeterietofEtnlrvi, 
voL  ii.  p.  63,  ed.  1878. 

CocxiE-nBEsrB,  >  the  Scotch  name 

CocK-A-LEEKiE,  (  for  a  Bonp  m&de 
apparently  of  a  «odfc,  boiled  with  Uekt, 
is  said  by  Eettner  to  be  a  cormption  of 
cock  and  malacM,  a  dish  of  the  141h 
century,  which  he  r^arda  as  com- 
pounded of  mo,  a  fowl  (?),  and  letki, 
leached,  "  licked,"  or  beaten  small,  Fr, 
aiaohi  {Book  of  Ote  TahU). 

CocxLB,  in  the  onrious  phrase  "  ths 
eoeklet  of  the  heart,"  has  never  been 
explained.  It  oecors  in  Eaohard'a 
Ohtervationt,  1671,  "  This  oontrivanro 
of  his  did  inwardly  .  .  .  rejoice  the 
«K*fa*  <if  hit  heart "  (Wright).  In  de- 
&nlt  of  a  better  I  make  the  following 
suggestion.  As  we  find  corke,  a  provin- 
cial word  for  the  core  or  heart  of  frnit 
(Wright),  ao  ixckle  may  be  for  corde, 
eorklt,  or  atrmle,  an  adaptatiott  of  the 
Ijatin  corouhan,  a  Uttle  heart,  and  the 
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gohman,  OibI.  gochehnan,  a  WKtohmui 
( Jamisson) . 

CocKQiTEAM,  an  impndeat  beggar,  a 
cheat,  originallj  feminine,  ia  trora  Fr. 
coipiiine,  the  fem.  form  of  co^ui'n,  a  beg- 
gar, poor  sneak,  anjr  base  Bconndrel  or    ' 
HCUrvy  fellow. 

Cot-gvean  seems  to  be  the  same 
word.  Vid.  Kennett,  Paroeh.  AnUjui- 
tiea,  GhsMTy,  e.  t.  Cook-boat. 

CocKQDEBH  ie  also  an  old  word  for  a 
female  cuckold,  probably  the  same 
word  as  ool-qaean  (q.  t.).  B.  Jonatm 
spells  it  cuegueon. 

Qoeen  luna  not  &  Ultlr  wrath 

Agsiiut  hn  basband'a  crime, 
Bj  whom  abe  wu  ■  ooc^Hcnu  mide. 
ICarNCT-,  .llfrlDn'i  l::nglanil,  ir. 
[LathunJ. 

Cockroach,  "Without  question," 
aajs  Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  "  it  is  from 
the  Portuguese  ca/roaeha,  'chafer,' 
'  beetle,'  ajid  was  introduced  into  our 
language  by  sailors."— ifotiem  Eng- 
Ueh,  p.  128.  However,  fcoAfcerlafc  m 
Dutch  is  a  blackbeetle,  "a  certain 
Indian  insect"  (Sewel,  1706),  which 
Nsres  would  identify  with  eo<»U>eh,  an 
ambiguous  term  of  abuse  emploved  in 
Beatmiont  and  Fletcher,  Four  Playt  in 
One.  Coeoloeh  would  readily  beoome 
eoek-roach.    Cf.  Dan.  kakcrlak,  a  oook- 

CocK-BOSB,  a  Scotch  name  for  the 
wild  poppy,  is  probably  the  same  word 
as  Ficard.  coqriaayl,  Fr.  coqaerieot,  eo- 
quelicot,  Languedoo  cacaraca,  all  de- 
noting (1)  the  trrj  of  the  cook,  "  eoque- 
ri-M-'"  (Wallon  eotcoroco),  (2)  the 
cock,  (8)  from  the  red  oolour  of  ita 
crest,  the  poppy.  (Cf.  Fr.  eoqu»reBet, 
red  berries  of  nightshade,  tui^  wqveral, 
a  red  apple,  Cotgrave.)  For  this  gene- 
ralizing of  the  word  "cock"  in  the 
sense  of  red,  compare  the  Qerman  cant 
phrase,  "Den  roUtenHahnauf'sDaoh 
setzen,"  "Tontoketheredoook  crow" 
=  to  set  fire  to  a  honse ;  just  as  in 
Frenchargotrif, f^e(£rom  rirfb),  "the 
red  "  =  fire,  Diefenbacli,  however, 
thinks  that  cock  meant  originally  the 
red  bird,  comparing  Welsh  coch,  red. 
It  is  more  likely  to  have  been  named 
&omits  cry. 

Cock'8-bones,  cock'g  paigion,  4c.,  hy 
ooek,  a  comiption  of  the  name  of  the 


wonld  mean  the  oore  (Fr. 
heart  of  heart,"  bntwhythe 
wcad  oecois  in  the  plural  I  cannot  say. 
Rimilai-ly  eoeicie,  gith,  eoekU,  eodceUt, 
cvUm,  Wydiffe,  A-  Sax.  eoeeel,  seems  to 
be  trom  Lat.  eorchorvt,  a  wild  pulse 
Ibat  see  Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.  s.  v.).  Cf. 
ImJMt  for  btirtkin,  giii,  old  £ug.  ^n. 
CocKLB-STAiBS,  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  winding  stairs  (Wright).  The 
first  part  of  the  word  is  a  distinct  for- 
nution  &x>m  Lat.  toekUa,  Oreek  leoch- 
I'M,  meaning  (1)  a  snail,  (2)  a  anail- 
i^iell,  (8J  anything  spiral  like  a  snail- 
(helL 

Shakespeare  correctly  deaeribeB  the 
"hodmandod,"  or  "house-bearer" 
(Hanod)  aa  "eo^ded  snails." — Love'i 
Idicrw-'*  Loff,  iv.  8. 

CocELOACH,  or  coekloche,  an  old  word 
tor  ■  fool  or  a  coxcomb,  e.g.  "  A  couple 
of  CoeWoeAei."— Shirley,  Witty  Fair 
Out,  ii.  3  [in  Wright] ,  is  no  donbt  from 
Fr.  eofuefucAe,  a  (fool's)  hood  (like  eo- 
T'tHo^  a  fool's  hood,  or  a  hooded  fool, 
C<Agtave} — a  derivative,  not  of  eoq,  bnt 
i^LaL  eufutbu,  a  hood.  It.  oocoBa,  cu- 
»^;  compare  It.  eoeeole,  agull,anoddy 
inorio). 

ft.  fnqaeiuche,  whooping-COdRh,  is 
[rabably  a  variety  of  ccqueliool,  the 
cry  at  t  ooek,  from  its  crowing  sound. 
Cocx-Lorr,  Le.  the  c^-  (head-,  or 
lop.)  lof}  in  a  house.  Wright  {Prow. 
Wd.)  quolee  e^Io^  from  a  MS.  Inven- 
tory dated  16&8.  So  a  "  cock  "  of  hay 
for  ■  cop,  A.  8.  eopp,  a  he^,  apei,  and 
■■  eock-web,"  provincial  for  "oob- 
wtb." 

"Coekmate,"  which  occurs  in  Lily's 
EMphun,  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  man  common  word  "  copesmate." 
CoeUtat,  a  shot  taken  at  an  object 
resting  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  a  rook,  so., 
iajvobably  Cor  (vip-sAof,  a  top-shot. 

H(  Irft  die  nekltlcft  ovar  hia  brother'! 


SacharlHiarF  built  foaratoTiMlugb  ueob- 
mnd  u,  bftve  little  io  their  etck-loji. — t'lii- 
iT.  IVirtlia,  vol.  iL  p.  10«(«J.  r'"' 


J,  vol.  II.  p.  XV*  (fa.  loiij. 
— w  uc  the  Top*  of  tbeii  bouses  indeed, 
n^  tMa/ti,  bigbrit  ud  emptieu.— f  uUir, 
i'<^itMi,  p.«)(1648), 

CocEMAH,  a  Scottish  word  for  a  sen- 
liul,  ii  a  eormpted  form  of  goekmin  or 


tvGoo<^lc 


C0CK.8T00L  (    70    ) 


OOCKT 


Deity,  eli^tly  diagniBed,  as  is  oomnum 
in  moat  langoagBB,  to  ftvoid  the  opea 
pro&mtj  of  swearing.  So  Odd't  bodi- 
lnn»,  GermBn  h}tx  and  pof»,  Potx  leich- 
nam  I  Herr  Je  [hub]  ,  Fr.  oorhleu,  ventr«- 
hleti,  morlblea,  porUeu  (i.e.  eorp»  de 
IJiei»,fto,).  "  Baata  A  Dod  I"  {Play  pf 
ShtcUy,  1606,  I.  67) ;  nam  de  garee ! 
(Rabelais)  for  nom  de  grace  I 

Spe&ke  on,  leauB,  (tfr  enelut  btootU^ 
For  Pilate  shall  not,  bjmj  hoode. 
Doe  Tfaee  non  unjwe. 
Cheutr  MyMetiti,  Tht  Pooim  (SbtiM. 
&o<!.),jol.ii.p.*l. 
Men,  (areneliafaee! 
Howe  longe  ihitll  Perdreu 
Stands  nscked  in  that  place  ) 

Id.  Tht  CrMifixim,  p.  57, 
A I  ffelowB !  (eloTO  !  for  eeekti  pitlK .' 
Are  nottlies  men  ofGallalje) 

W.  p.  tSl. 


CocK-BTOoi.,  a  eompt  form  of  euck- 
ing-tiool,  a  seat  of  ignominy,  old  EnK> 
cokitole,  eokestoh,  cuckettote,  in  whicb 
Hcolding  or  immoral  women  used  to  be 
placed  fotmerly  aa  a  poniahment.  It 
IS  from  old  Eng.  "eakkyn,  orfyyatyn, 
coco." — Prompt.  Parv. ;  a.  gomng-ifoole, 
sedea  atercoraria.  Sea  CbBmbera'  Book 
Hf  Days,  i.  p.  211,  and  Way'a  note 
on  Cukttole  {Prompt,  Parvuhrvm). 
An  old  Scotch  law  against  thieves  de- 
clares that  "  for  a  payr  of  shone  of  iiij. 
penys  be  awtobepnt  an  the  cuk  tML" 
— C,  Innes,  Scotland  m  the  Hid.  Aget, 
p.  190. 

CocKsuBE.  This  expression,  which 
is  now  obeoleaeent  and  ml^,  woe  for- 
merly in  general  use  even  in  the  moat 
dignified  writings.  Whatever  be  ita 
origin,  whether  it  be  compoonded  with 
the  Irish  coc,  manifest,  or  with  Welsh 
cocg,  the  eogg  or  indentations  on  a 
wheel  (ftnd  the  certainty  and  exactneaa 
with  which  cog  meets  and  fits  into  cog 
atrikes  every  observer  of  machinery  in 
motion),  or  whether,  and  this  is  only  a 
particnlar  oaae  of  a  o>g,  and  indeed 
the  moat  probable  theory,  the  expres- 
sion be  taJcen  from  the  certainty  with 
which  the  cock  ot  a  gun  discharges  its 
function,  in  any  case  it  can  scarcely 
be  anything  to  do  with  the  fannyara 
cock.  "As  sure  as  a  gun  "  is  a  collo- 
quial phrase  ttflen  heard  among  the 


lower  ordMS.  The  eoek  of  a  gim  is  the 
modem  representative  of  Fr.  ooc^,  the 
niok  or  notoh  of  an  arrow,  or  "the  nnt- 
hole  of  a  crossbow  "  (Cotgrave),  Pror. 
ooco.  It.  cocea,  Bret,  cech,  OoeL  iffoeh. 

Wo  steal  as  in  a  oaMle,  cacJi-niM. 

Shaketpean,  1  Htm.  IP.  ii.  1. 
Fur  looke  whome  be  iodeeth  to  be  eood,  be 
ia flure,  ho  is  iafe,  ho  is  ccvw  atn. —  f  ati—i. 
Stntteni,  p.  55,  vem. 

Now  did  Oiandiilaagh  within  her  tleere, 
TbinkiDg  all  was  eocli-nirt. 

TliaUiia  awl  Cltarcluu,  p.  SO. 
Whiles  the  red  hat  doth  endnrcv 
He  maketh  hiiiiaeir«icfciiir«. 

ShtUn. 
I  thought  mjseir  ttcktari  of  bis  hone. — 
Popr,  LttUrt  [Latham]. 

It  oocnn  also  in  Qeotge  Herbot's 
Cotmtry  Fanon. 

CooKWAXD,  an  old  oorrupfion  of  e*ek- 
old,  0.  Eng,  koketcold,  kvlctcald,  orig. 
one  eokol-ed,  i.e.,  cKckoo-d,  wronged  as 
a  hedge-sparrow  is  by  a  ouokoo,  Lat- 
citculus,  O.  Ft,  coueouJ, 

Her  iuppT  lord  is  tuckel'd  by  Spad£. — 
Ymng,  Satin  VI. 

King  Arthur,  that  kindly  cackmmrd, 
hath  none  such  in  his  bowv. 

Ptrcu  Foth  M.S.  vol.  i.  p.  6S, 
1.9*. 
llien  maried   men   might  Tild  repniaclm 


Then  should  n 
aldi  eron 


»  Tit.Tffth 


olde-Cocks,  nor  no  tccir- 
might  in  his  owne  gtovnd 
JVfM«;r*  1600,  I,  677, 


COOK-WBB  (North),  a  cormption  rt 
eoh-web  (A,  8.  cappa,  Dut.  kop,  a  spider), 
just  as  a  cock  of  hay  is  for  aip. 

CocET,  a  colloquial  word  for  pent, 
brisk,  saucy,  swaggering  (provinci*! 
Eng,  Ut  cock,  to  swagger  impudently, 
apparently  as  a  cock  does  in  his  own 
ytad),  is  probably  another  form  cl 
Lancaahire  cocket,  lively,  vivacious, 
also  keck,  pert,  lively,  which  is  nearly 
related  to  A.  Sas.  mc,  cureoc,  cuNC,  quick, 
ahve.  Cf.  Dan.  kick,  hardy,  pert,  Ger, 
keck  iPhHologiedi  Tramadiont,  1955, 
p.  270).  In  old  Enghsh  eocken  aewd 
to  mean  to  be  impudent,  and  cocker, 
an  insolent  fellow,  e.p.  in  The  Pro- 
verht  qf  Alfred  the  httle  man,  it  i* 
said,  "wole  grennen,  ooeken,  and  dii- 
den"  (L  688],  while  the  red  man  "if 
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COCOA  (    7: 

eorler,  >ef,  utd  hording"  (1.  704').— 
(MEng.  MueeUany,  p.  186  (Uorris). 

Cocoa.  The  beverage  so  called  is  a 
init-i^lling  of  the  Mexican  word  eaaio, 
from  %  oonfiision  vith  eoeoa,  the  fruit 
of  llie  Dnt-bearicg  palm. 

Cod,  »  Tolgar  word  in  Ireland  for  a 
aitft  contemptilile  fellow,  an  ftss,  imd 
m  a  verb,  to  hoax  or  hmabng  (Patter- 
■aa,  Antrim  and  Sown  Glouixry),  is  a 
dipped  form  of  codger,  an  old  hitns,  a 
queer  old  fellow,  Prov.  Eng.  cadger  and 
todgrr,  a  tr&mp,  a  packman  or  pedlar, 
(rom  radge,  to  carry,  also  to  beg. 

1V  Ciilercian  Iwla  called  these  old  geatie- 
mea  [peiwionei*]    Catdi. — TKaclitnii,    Tht 

See  Daries,  Stipp.  Olo«iary. 

CoD-xppEi.,  an  A.  Saion  name  for  the 
fmnoe  (Somuer),  is  possibly  a  con-np- 
tico  ef  its  Clascal  oame  cydonium, 
Gk.  Inuioma  {mela),  so  called  from 
Cyion,  a  place  in  Crete.  Hence  It. 
ud  Sp.  eotogna.  Ft.  eoing,  O.  Eug. 

CoDUHo,  t   a  species  of  hard  apple, 

CoDLIH,  f  as  if  one  that  requires 
cnfiiw)  {coddling)  or  stewing  before  it 
eao  be  eaten, fomunicncfile  [so  Skinner, 
BnW,  Bichudson,  Wedgwood,  Prior), 
wM  formeriy  spelt  guodUng,  Norfolk 
efoOing. 

Is  tolf  cxme  ....  Ginnilingg,  QiioifJiiu. 
-Bvn,  EWyl  (1615),  p.  5^  (ed.  Arber). 

QiMuflrn  is  evidently  ahortened  from 
(be  older  qnerdiing,  denoting  a  kind  of 
hud  apple,  probably  (like  "  warden 
p*»r")  one  fit  for  keeping,  from  the 
old  ■4jeetiTe  ffuert,  qaarte,  sonnd,  firm, 
luting.  For  Uie  interchanp^e  of  qu  and 
c,  e£  ProT.  Eng,  «>%,  sickly,  A.  Sax. 
cjt,  akin  to  Fha.  qaad,  bad  (Etmuller, 
M);  9ii«a«y  =  A.  Sax.  d/«e,  squeamisfa. 

Iwrrflnjc,  appolle.  DuraceDom. — Pronp- 
Uhn  farnUmm  (1440). 

Wboae  linnen-dnpery  U  k  tbin 
SabUle  and  ductile  cidVm'i  skin. 

Htrrick,  HimriiMt,  Poeau,  vol.  i. 
p.  97  (ed.  Hulitt). 

CeHOKT,  adiviaion  of  the  Boman  army, 
I«t  tohart,  the  tenth  part  of  a  legion, 
oricinally  an  enclosed  yard.  Co-h<yr[t)», 
ta-iori-iM,  in  its  primitive  signification 
»••  probably  anderstood  to  be  a  yard 
« guden  {hort-v»)  going  with  (co-, 
mm)  ahaase,  itbemgaoorraptedform 


t     )  COLONEL 

of  the  older  word  Aor(()»,  or  (»r(0«- 
That  the  prefix  co-  is  no  organic  part 
of  the  word  is  evident  from  its  con- 
geners in  other  lan^oges,  e.g.  Greek 
ehMos,  Lat.  hortua,  Qoih.yarda,  Soand. 
gaard^,  A.  Sax.  geard,  Eng.  gard-en, 
yard;  cf.  also  It  wrte,  Welsh  curt, 
Eng.  ecMrl.  Bee,  however,  Fictet, 
Originei  Indo-Evrop.,  torn.  ii.  p.  26S ; 
Gwiwt,  Qriseh.  EfyTnol.  i.  p.  166. 

CoiJ>-PB0PHET,  a  oormption  appa- 
rently of  theolderfoims  "col-propnet" 
and  "cole-prophet,"  a  false  prophet. 
Cole  is  an  old  Eng.  word  meaning 
falsehood,  deceit,  or  craftiness.  It 
may  be  recognized  probably  in  the  old 
French  word  cole,  given  1^  Boyer  in 
his  French  Diet.,  1753,  as  equivalent 
to  "  hourde,  mentongf.  Sham,  Bam, 
Fun."  Cold-prophet  occurs  in  Enolles* 
Eietory  of  the  Twke,  1014  (1603),  and 
Boot's  Ditcorery  of  Witchet  (1665).  In 
(hievefl'  cant. 

Coll  Pnphtl  is  he,  that  wheo  hia  miister 
■endeth  bim  on  bii  errand,  he  nvl  tel  hi* 
aiuwer  thereof  to  hit  mainer  or  be  depart 
from  bjm.— Tit  XXV.  Ordtr$  o/  Ifnai«i, 
1575. 

The  older  form  ib  coZ-prop^(,  where 
the  prefix  eo2  means  false,  deceitful,  aa 
in  eoi-fox,  a  crafty  fox  (Chaucer).  Cf. 
0.  Eng.  kolsipe  (ool-sbip),  deceit,  and 
eolwarde,  deceitful,  "  eoltearde  and 
oroked  dede  ," — AllH^ative  Poemt,  p, 
42, 1. 161  (ed.  Uorrifi). 
Aod  cast  it  be  eolir  with  her  eoDceill  at 

Kicftiird  thi  RtdtUi,  ir.  ti  (1399), 

ed.  Skeat. 

Not  oolonr  crafle  by  Bwenrinfr  precious  eola, 

Gaiceigne,  Sleel  Glal,\.  1114,  p.  80 

(ed.  Arber). 

CoiXKAars,  for  Lat.  eollega,  one 
ehoten  with  another  (con  and  Ugere), 
Fr.  (olligve,  so  spelt  as  if  it  denoted 
one  leagued  with  another. 

Colonel,  a  cormpt  spelling  of  coro- 
n«I,  t.  e.  the  chief  or  coronal  captain  of 
ft  regiment,  as  if  it  meant  the  com- 
mander of  a  colnmn  (It.  colonna). 

Theyr  canmeli,  named  Don  SebaBtiBii,eame 

aliL 
h4knd,  p.  656  (Globe  ed.). 

We  took  our  spelling  seemingly  from 
It. "  ceJoneUo,  a  Coroneu  of  a  Regiment " 
(Florio,  1611).  Cf.  Sp.  "  coronet,  a  coUo- 
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COMMODOn 


netl  oner  a  ragiment "  (Muuhen,  1623). 
BeeCBOWHBB. 
Od  this  word  Bir  B.  D.  Soott  re- 

Weprobsblj  receiTed  it  Irom  the  Spaniarda. 
It  wtaConmtU  uid  Crawntll  beTeMfirit,uid 
Ciinnullo  ii  (till  the  SpaniBh  Tor  that  ruik. — 
The  Britiih  Army,  toI.  ii.  p.  383. 

Fraufois,  Erie  of  Botbeirall,  tuii  upe  bandi 
of  men  of  ireare  andn  the  conduct  of  ComiKlf 
Nakeraton.WanKi  Mtlvillt,  Diary,  1589,  p. 
276(WodrowSo<!.). 

Thui  Anneua  Sereaui  .  .  .  came  bj  bil 
death,  with  diuers  eim/ntU  and   ceDtunons, 
at  one  dinner.— HoUnul,  Pliny  A'at.  Hilt.,  ii. 
U3  (163t). 
Cormelt,CoroneU; 

Th'  enemie'a  at  hand,  kiU  all  the  ecnlrwi. 
Sir  J/ihnSuekting,  Br^HiiaraU  (,l64»),p.i. 

Cou)DRBiNB,  the  coZttmfri'ne  laqui- 
legia,  wigaris)  is  siud  to  be  eo  caUed  in 
Lincoln  (Nde  to  Ttttter,  Five  Swndred 
PmWa,  4c.-E.  D.  Soo.  Ed.  p.  272). 
A  ftirther  distortion  of  this  again  is  the 
Cheshire  carratibine  (Britten  and  Hol- 
land). 

CoLTBTAFF,  otherwise  cftlled  a  »tang, 
a  provincial  word  for  a  long  pole  on 
which  ahnsband  who  had  been  ill-Qsed 
by  bis  wife  was  compelled  to  ride, 
amidst  tlie  jeers  of  his  neighbours,  is  a 
corruption  of  eolegtaff  or  wwUiii^,  a 
staff  used  for  carrying  a  tub  called  a 
cowl.  Burtonspeaksof  witches  "riding 
in  the  air  npon  a  eouUta^,  ont  of  a 
chinmey-top."  (Wedgwood,  ia  N.  ^ 
Q.  5th  S.  vii.  p.  212.)  Kichordson 
observes  diat  Holland  renders  Jiiete* 
by  clubs  and  ayal-»lavei. 

Coicfc  Int.  or  soo  tre,  Falanga,  Tectatorinm. 
— Prompl.  PanuUmm. 

Oo  take  up  thne  doChea  here  qoiclilf. 
Where'a  the  eou>f-ilaf  ?— Mrrry  HiMi  of 
Windmr,  act  iii.  so.  3. 

Fr.  tint  a  Col«lii^  orataog.— Cotgiuw. 

'I'he  GjBDU  spitl  sickerlje 

waa  more  then  a  couU  tnt 

thai  he  rested  on  tliu  bore. 

LitJiu  DiKomta,  Ptnt,,  Fcl.  MS.  voL  ii. 

p.440,  l.6>9. 

Mauniing  him  upon  a  coie-fta^ which  .  .  . 
be  appreheodpd  to  be  Peg»Mi«.--fitr  J.  Surk- 
U>ig,neCM,7u,iii.l. 

CoHB,  To,  the  modem  fonuofthe  old 
English  kemb  at  cemb,  A.  Bax.  eemban, 
perhaps  owes  its  present  spelling  to  a 
desire  to  assimilate  it  to  the  Latin 
eomBre,  to  dress  the  hair.  But  it  may 
be  only  a  verbalised  form  of  the  snb- 


etantive  amib,  A.  Bos.  eamA,    "  Oomba 
for  kemtftige,  Peoten." — Prompt.  I'an>. 

Ererj  line,  he  am,  that  a  proctor  wriln 
. .  .  ia  a  looE  black  hair,  ktmb'd  out  of  the 
tail  of  AntichhiL — B.  Jontm,  Bcrihalmim 
Fair,  i.  1. 

Hy  ahip  ahall  liemb  the  Oeeaui  caried  backe. 
Jacia  DruBu  Knieriaintsitiu,  act  iii., 
1.315(1616). 
He,  not  able  to  krmbe  hia  own  head,  became 
<liBtncled.~FuU(r,  WorlhUi,  u.  MB. 

With  ailTcr  locks  vaktmb'd  about  her  &ce. 
—SifliiaUr,  Du  Baruu,  p.  399. 

Comb,  a  West  ooimtij  word  meMn- 
ing  to  sprout  or  germinate  (Wri^t). 
It  is  the  old  Eng.  come,  Oer.  jtetmew,  to 
germinate,  Icel.  heima,  O.  H.  Oer.  ar- 
chinit  (  =  germinat).— Fo<»i.  of  3.  Oatt. 
7th  cent. 

Canwi,  of  malte,  pululstn. — Prtm^it,  Pan. 

To  ahoote  at  the  root  end,  whiob  iDalater* 
call  etmmvBg.—HarTium,  Dacriplim  of  £m- 
iBod.     (ViiSWay,  Prwapl.  Par».  p.3e4.) 

LineolnehireniaZf-wmi,  dried  spronls 
(Peacock). 

CoMRSsiTioN— a  word  for  revdUng 
foond  in  old  writers  (e.  g.  Bp.  Hall), 
Lat.  ccmieaaatio,  so  spelt  as  if  from 
comedo,  an  eating  together — in  strict 
propriety  should  be  comjMoft'on,  from 
comiwari  (=:Gk.  ftomoMi'n),  to  reveL — 
Trench,  Englith  P(ut  and  Pretent,  p. 
845  (ed.  loth). 

Latimer  oomplains  of  the  old  Ifaiis- 
lation  of  Romans  xiiL  18,  "  Not  in  eat- 
yng  and  drinkyng," 

I  numell  that  the  English  ia  »o  lianalated, 
in  eating  and  drinkjng ;  the  Latine  Exrm- 
piar  hath,  iVnm  cimiiiHwiriinutiu,  that  ia  to  aay, 
Not  in  to  much  eating  and  dnnkyng. — Str- 
m<Hu(1559),  p.«39. 

CoHFOBT  is  the  form  that  eomjU 
assumes  in  N.  W.  Lincolnshire  (Pea- 
cock). 

CoHHissiON,  an  ancient  slang  term 
for  a  shirt,  Italian  carmcia.  Low  lAt. 
camieio  (whence  aleo  Fr.  cheiMH}.     It 
occurs  in  Hatman's  Caveat  or  Waretting 
for  Common  Cvrutor»,  1578. 
Which  is  a  gannent  shifting  in  condition, 
And  in  the  canting  tongue  ia  a  CrHMifiiwi. 
TaytoT,  Iha  WaUr  P«l,  1630  <io  Slang 
Diet). 

CoHifonoB,  aeormptedform  of  Span, 
uid  Pottg.  oomendador,  one  pat  in 
charge,  from  Lat.  oemmeixlare,  has  ae- 
qoired  a  deceptiTe  reeemblainoe  to  Lat. 
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Mr.  G«orgs 
Muih  (Ledvret  <m  the  EngUih  Lan- 
ytgt,  p.  100)  holds  it  to  be  ft  oorrap- 
titsi  of  Portg.  eapiUia  mor,  or  "  chief- 
)*pUin."  Southey(i«rtCT-B,vo].ii.  p.  70) 
quotM  the  form  conitjor  from  an  old 
Cttalao  ftathor  who  claims  it  to  be  a 
utite  word  of  hia  own  eoontry. 

Comoti,  as  An^lo-Iriab  term  for  a 
itiGk  crooked  at  the  end,  aaed  for  Btrik- 
ing  the  ball  in  the  game  of  hurhng  (C. 
Croker,  BaUadt  oflrekind,  p.  155),  ia 
>  eumpted  form  of  Ir.  eamtm  (pro- 
nounced armaun),tTOJSi  the  wide-spread 
loot  com,  crooked,  bent. 

Hie  game  itself  is  called  amtmow/, 
h.eatmmachd. 

Compare  Welsh  mm,  crooked ; 
-dean  kam  "  (Shakes-  Cor.  iii.  1.  Cot- 
gr»Te  8,v.  Rehottra.);  Lat.  camurva; 
"x  comW  nose,  a  crooked  nose,"  Ken- 
D«tt,  PandHol  AntiquUiet  (E.  D.  Boo. 
(d.). 

Coxxoir  PL.ACE  was  anciently  a&e- 
fUDt  emnruption  ot  Common  FUtu,  the 
coart  so  called. 
Uoto  die  tMom  plaet  I  jode  thoo, 
M'hnr  ■>[  one  iriih  >  ajlken  boode. 
-'•  Lii^aU,  Ltruian  Lifclijmiy,  nuuiia  4 
(»b.  Uili). 
He  Mjeth  tbe^  are  to  iwke 
In  pletjrnge  of  thejT  cue 
At  the  Cmmuiu  Plan, 
Or  at  Uie  KjDgn  Beaebe. 
J.  StctMK,  l('*y  tnu  stnatU  CturU, 
1.  315  (ISSS). 

CoMPAKiDN-LADDEB,  OH  board  ship, 
VM  ongiually  the  Stairs  that  led  ap  to 
tba  quarter-deck  (above  the  cabin), 
HwA  kompai^je  or  kampanje  (Sewel), 
tha  quarter-deck  (?  the  fighting  deck, 
from  jtan^mi). 

CoKpiBAHT,  a  sailor's  word  for  the 
tlecttio  flame  which  hovers  around  the 
AMt-hMd,  is  a  coiTuption  of  the 
Sniiiili  name  euerpo  tanto. — 3ffijtb, 
baiUir;  Word-Book. 

CmDLUHAXCK,  Sir  Henry  Ellis  uen- 
tioBs  this  name  as  having  been  given 
to  the  elactrical  light,  sometimeB  called 
fit.  EhtK'«  Fire,  or  Uatlor  and  PoHiu;, 
I7  the  captain  of  a  veBset,  when  he  ob- 
wrcd  it  playing  aroond  the  mast-head. 
— Btmad,  Pop.  Antiymtiet,  iii. 
"  >as  a  foither  perversion  ot  corpu- 
■■av,  tvrfotanlt,  which  is  a  s^or'i 
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oormption  of  the  Spanish  name  ewwpo 

While  bslefiil  tritons  to  the  efaipwreck  guide. 
And  corfKMoalt  along  the  tacklings  slide- 
MoiuvJf,  Pwnu,  p.  1U3  (Muna;  lepr.). 

Compound,  an  Anglo-Indian  term 
for  the  enoloBurc  aroond  abungalow,  is 
probably  of  Portuguese  origin. 

Compare  Sp.  eaTtifoAa,  a  field. 

CoHPTKOLLBS,  an  old  and  incorrect 
spelling  in  Thomas  Fuller  and  others 
of  controller,  one  who  keeps  a  counter- 
roll  (Fr.  eontrolk,  or  aHaUre-roUe)  of 
the  accounts  of  others,  and  so  checks 
and  overrules  them. 

Count  rollare,  {cflunti-oitimre\  ctuitrKrotu- 
Ulor.— Prampl.  Pairutomm. 

Richardson  quotes  aranterrolment 
from  Bacon,  and  conteroler  Statu  Lang- 
land. 

Know  1  luTR  ■  nntraut  and  cheek  upon 
jou.—Sir  M.  Hale,  Tfu  Gnat  Audit. 


compt,"  Fr.  (      , 
"aocomptant,"&c.  (^accountant,  &c.), 
Lat.  comjmtore. 

COHSOQDB,  a  oonscioUB  oormption  by 
tiie  Elizabethan  dromatiHteof  theword 
comrade,  which  is  itself  a  wsjped  form 
of  "canwajie,"  Fr,  camcTiwifl,  a  chamber- 
fellow,  from  camera  (cf.  Lat.  contuher- 
nalit).  The  word  was  adopted  into 
Irish  ascomnuia,  and  probably  regarded 
as  a  derivative  of  com,  with,  and  radh, 
speech  (whence  comhradk,  discourse),  as 
if  a  gossip  or  talk-mate. 

YoD  lud  the  rest  of  your  eamngua  shall 
sit  dinguiKd  in  the  atoeki.— B«  Jsnun,  Tim 
Monru  efAvgun  («d.  Moion,  p.  690). 

I'ho'  joD  and  jour  canv-ro^uei  keep  him 
out  «o  late  in  your  irickpd  eotlege. — $i«ft, 
Mury,  the  cook-miid,  ta  Dr.  Sheruian. 

CoNDoa,  an  old  humorous  coemp- 
tion of  concur,  as  if  cw  here  meant  a 
worthless  dog. 

AlcaniM.  So  is  it,  aad  often  doth  it  hap- 
pen, that  the  josl  proportion  of  the  Gre  and 
all  Ihioga  coocurre. 

Rajfe.  Coucuire)  CondoEgi!  I  will  any. 
—LMtf,  Callalhea,  iii.  3  (  Warh,  i.  Stf,  ed. 
Fairholt). 

Naree  says  that  in  Cockeram's  Die- 
{wnary  "  agree  "  is  defined  "  concurre, 
cohere,  condog." 

CoHMEOTiOH,  Bbflectioh,  a  very 
common  mis-spalling  of  connexion,  Fr. 
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conntmon,  from  Lot.  eonnanbir^^evion, 
Pr,  rfflemon,  Lat.  rijlaeioi  frtun  the 
tniEtaken  MtaloKT  of  words  like  affec- 
tion, Fr.  affeefion,  Lat.  affeelio ;  collee- 
tion,  Fr.  eoUeffion,  Lat.  oolkelio. 

CoNNTNO  KBTHK,  ui  old  perversion  of 
the  word  oony  garih,  an  enoloanre  for 
rabbitB,  a  rabbit  warren,  as  if  com- 
pounded  of    eomg,  oony,  and  erihe, 

CfliiDTngere  or  conntingt  eriht.  Cunicuia- 
Tium.— Prompt.  Poroufarum,  c.  1*40. 

Canij^re,  or  cany  tarth,  or  cUpper  for 
conies.     Vivarium. — Halatt. 

"Tlie  conytigerihe  pale,"  MS.  1498, 
qnotsd  by  Way.  Other  oomiptiona 
are  eonyg&r,  eonaynger,  amigree,  eom- 
green. 

CoNBOBT,  the  iiBnal  HpeUing  in  old 
writers  of  concert,  amoslcal  entertain- 
ment, as  if  from  Lat.  cotm)r(l)e,  and 
denoting  an  harmanioos  union,  a  mai- 
riage  of  sweet  sounds,  is  from  It.  con- 
terlo,  an  agreement,  accord,  eoniertaro, 
more  commonly  written  (borrowing 
the  c  from  coneenio,  harmony)  con- 
eertare,  "to  proportion  or  accord  to- 
gether, to  agree  or  tune  together,  to 
sing  or  play  in  cotuort." — Florio,  (Lat, 
contero,  conierhii). 

The  inniio 
Of  man's  fait  composition  best  acconli 
When  'tis  iD  conun,  not  in  single  itraina. 
Fard  (in  Richardson). 
Thtre  birds  sini;  concnrti,  glands  ^Tow, 
Cool  winds  do  whiiper,  apringi  do  flow, 
Marvtil,  Pmhu,  p.  65  (Murray  repr.). 

Compare  also  the  following : — 


dwell; 

Each  sought  a  contort  tn  that  lovely  place, 
And  virgin  trebles  wei  the  manly  bate. 

Mamll,  Poena,  p.  73. 
If  ™d  U  tingli  inatnimenU,  thej  will  ba 
Ibe  EhBller  aa  (unpd  in   a   Connrrt. — Fnlltr, 
WorthittBfE^lattd,yo\.i.f.l  (ed.  IBIl). 

CoNTHivB,  a  modem  corrupt  spelling 
of  old  Eng.  controve  (O.  Fr.  con-trover 
=  am-trotiver,  to  find  out,  invent), 
assimilated  to  arrive,  tJenve,  cumve. 


Ui  m.>y  be  aaid.  als  )ie  b 


Coox-KBL,  a  provincial  term  for  a 
certain  kind  of  bun  used  in  East  Anglia, 
is  no  doubt  (as  Forby  suggests)  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  coqviUe,  it  being 
so  called  from  its  being  shaped  lika  a 
scallop-shell.  Compare  "Pat'nOojuiUe. 
A  faehion  of  an  hardcrusted  loafe,  some- 
what like  our  Stillyard  Bonne."— 
Colgrave. 

In  the  WaQon  dialect  eoqtUlJe  is  a 
very  small  cake  (Sigart). 

Coohbb,  a  Scotch  word  for  a  certain 
sort  of  tea-cakes,  ie  probably,  like  coojt- 
eeU,  a  corruption  of  Fr.  oo^iUc. 

Selkirk  bannocks,  caohiti,  and  petlicoal- 
t«il*,^-delicicies  little  known  lo  the  preaenc 
ScBtl,   Bridt  of  LanuBenmair, 


Cool.  In  Ireland  a  cool  of  butter  is 
a  small  tub  of  that  commodity,  aod 
cool-buUer,  as  opposed  to  fresh,  ii 
butter  salted  sliglitly  and  packed  into 
a  tub.  Cool  here  is  clearly  the  same 
word  as  the  Prov,  Eng.  cowl,  a  tub, 
altered  somewhat  so  as  to  convey  the 
idea  offreshneai  ( Scot,  (aikr) ;  W.  Com- 
walleooI,alargetabtoBaltmeatin.  We 
may  perhaps  tiompare  A.  Sai.  eouwl, 
cowel,  eatol,  a  basket.  Compare  Colt- 
staff,  O.  Eng.  cwtel-tlaf.  Gen.  and 
EseodM,l.S7lO. 

8oo,  or  coif,  vessel.  Tina. — Pnmpt.  Farm- 
lorun,  ab.  1140.  ' 

Coak,  Teasel,  Tina.— id. 

Cawi  or  Cout  (1)  ■  tub  vjth  tiro  ears  to  be 
carried  between  two  peraoos  on  a  loul -staff; 
(3)iinTtub(Euei).— JCcnncll,  PamcAiiiMali- 
quititi  (£.  Dialect  Soc.ed.). 

Cheese  llif.  per  pound,  and  luJi  batUr  IM. 
—lU/iitttr  of  Stitat,  Huaa  fBussei  ArcbE- 
Olt^.  Coll.  vol.  IXT.  p.  tS9)." 

Quaffe  up  a  bowl>-/  As  big  aa  »  cactt 
To  beer  drinken. 
Htrrich,  Hapirida,  Wcrki,  iL  3« 
(ed.  tlailitl). 
CoppiN-TANK,  or  copped  tanice,  a  com- 
mon term  in  old  autliors  for  a  higb- 
crowned  or  copped  hat,  is  a  oormptioD 
of  the  expression  "  a  copaJain  hat," 
found  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act 
V.  BO.  1.     The  form  cop-lank  accuTS  in 
North  {Tranalaiion  of  PhUareh)  and 
coppled  hai  in  Henry  More. 

CoRDWAiHEE.  This  veniEnglifih  look- 
ing word  for  a  Bh[>emaker  is  a  natu- 
laruced  form  of  Pr.  cordbnnier,  O,  Fr. 
cordoannter,  literally  one  that  works  in 
Oofduiayn«(Spenser,f,Q.,VI.ii.6),or  | 
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^aaish  IcAfher,  leather  of  Cordova, 
"  '        ,  Sp.  eordoban.  It.  eordo- 


The  Miiater  of  the  Cnfte  of  C<trdfntTti 
.  .  .  bttli  dinen?  maei  aued  to  tbe  bononble 
Utjv.—EHgliih  Gildt,  p.  S31  ( E.  K.  T.  S.). 

Of  tbor  (kins  riEellent  glorei  are  msde, 
rtieh  H»  be  olted  our  Engliih  CoFdntnnl. 
-F-Ucr,  tTorflkuj,  ii.  553. 

Cork,  a  Scotch  name  for  &  species  of 
beiieii  {hamora  tartarea),  Norwegian 
brrije,  U  Mid  to  be  a  oormption  <$  on 
Anbioword  into  one  more  familiar. — 
Fnor,  Names  of  BritUh  PtanU  (2ad 
ed.). 

CoREnia  FCf,  a  term  nsed  in  Ireland 
Htd  Scotland  for  a  pin  of  nnusnaUy 
U^  aze,  seems  to  be  cormpted  froni 
■  taOtiiig  or  Mutiny  pin.  Bailey  de- 
finw  calk  "  to  dnre  oakham  and 
WDotlm  pint  into  all  the  seams."  In 
K.  W.  Lmcolnshire  a  eauJter  is  anything 
Teiy  big,  especially  a  great  he,  while 
torkrr  (as  Mr.  Peacock  snggests,  for 
cnuft^rj  is  tm  incredible  aaeertion, 
"Well,  that  is  a  corker !"  Compare 
Cous. 

CnJifr,  inftliiits  ■bnomully  large. — HbU 
imaiDkliet,  E-YDrki. 

The  Scotch  have  eoritie  and  eorhtn- 
fren  for  the  largest  kind  of  pin. 

Hlken  TOO  put  ■  clean  pilloweue  on  your 
U^i  pUlo>,  be  rare  to  fulen  it  well  with 
(•rbur-ni. — Sui/t,   Dinetumt    It   Stmmti 

CoBO,  a  prorincial  word  for  cinders 
(lADcaehire),  Wright,  as  if  from  their 
Hgfatneas,  is,  withont  qnestion,  a  cor- 
rapted  form  of  coakt,  of  the  same 
meaning,  or  eolkei,  standard  Eng.  cohe, 
»hieh  Mr.  Wedgwood  dednoes  from 
G«eL  eaoeh,  empty. 

So  rorix,  the  core  of  fhiit  (Wright),  ia 
forcnOv.  Cf. Lincolnshire  ftratol;,  a  core, 
Qsveland  goke. 

A  roande  ippfl  of  a  tre, 

|M  Tcn  in  myddpi  bia  n  cnlln, 

Hmmftlt,  Pntkt  iff  CmKimct,  ab.  1340, 
1.6444. 

Cimk,  tbc  core  of  an  apple,  tUw  craiek  aod 
pidL.— HoUcnuB  Dialtcl,  E.  Yorkt. 

Cou-AORX,  an  Eng.  oorraptton  of 
tlieAn^o-Irish  wordeom-ocre,  tiiename 
PTen  to  a  certain  tennre,  or  snb-letting, 
rfland  in  Ireland — a  partnership  (ei- 
peued  by  ecm)  in  the  coltivation  of  an 
tn,  one  topplying  the  seed  and  laboor. 
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another  the  land  and  manore,  and  the 
profits  being  divided. 

He  bad  a  large  fuin  on  a  profitable  lease; 

he  underlet  a  good  deal  of  land  by  con-acre, 
or  CBnx-acn.—A.  TnUape,  Tht  fSatdmaUof 
BaUvclomn,  ch.  it. 

This  eloqueolaod  reverend  defender  of  the 
canae  of  the  tenaat  is  in  the  habit,  howerer, 
of  charvinf;  u  much  as  eight  or  ten  pounds 
for  a  Geld  in  eon-acrt,  that  is,  for  one  seasoa's 
crop.— Th«  Standani,  Dec  ST,  1880. 

CoRPOsAL,  a  heteronym  for  Fr.  eapo- 
roZ,  It.  eaporale,  as  if  the  petty  com- 
mander  of  a  corps,  instead  of  head  of  a 
squadron  {a^,  aipo,  caput).  Cf.  "  Cop 
d'ciCfOdre,  a  oorporall." — Cot^Tave,  and 
"  captain,"  i.a.  eapUaneue,  the  head- 
man (Ger.  hanpt-man),  "  Cabo  de 
ciquaA'a,  qni  oapnt  et  qni  ceteris 
pneest." — Minshen.  Holinsbed  nsea 
eorporait,  trad  Btowe  corporale  a{  the 
Mraadrons,  for  oaptaina  (Sir  3.  D.  Scott, 
The  BrUith  Army,  vol.  i.  p.  52S). 

Cosmos.  "  Their  drinke  called  (?o*>no8, 
which  is  marea  milke,  is  prepared  after 
this  maner." — Jownal  ^  Frier  Wm. 
de  Rubrvqoat,  1253,  in  Hakli^,  Vog- 
age»,  p.  97  (1598). 

A  corruption  of  koumis  or  ^wnii,  the 
habituiJ  drink  of  most  of  the  nomads 
of  Asia. 

Their  {the  Tartars']  drink  it  mue'a  milk 
prepared  in  such  a  way  that  you  would  lake 
It  for  white  wine,  and  a  right  good  drink  il 
is,  called  bj  them  kima.—Ser  Murcn  Pola, 
Tol.i.  p.  334(ed.  Yule). 

CosT-HABT,  the  plant  so-called,  as  if 
eosftts  Maria,  owes  its  name  to  a  mis- 
understanding of  Fr.  eoele  amere,  Lat. 
cosfus  omorwe. 

CoT-QUEAH  (an  effeminate  man),  pro- 
bably for  coek-cmean,  and  that  perhaps 
a  oormption  of  the  French  co^'nc,  "  a 
cockney,  sinaperdecookit,  nice  thing." 
— Cotgrave.  Cogvin,  "  a  poor  sneak, 
4c." 

WbolU[ea<or.oiuiuii&eezethat  the  rock. — 
Hall,  .Safi™.,  iv.  6. 

Cof,  however,  in  N.  W.  Lincolnshire 
is  a  man  or  boy  who  cooks  or  does  other 
womanly  work  (Peacock) ;  in  Ireland, 
a  molly -cot. 

[A  bnsbandofan  effeminate  character]  In 
aereral  places  of  England  goes  by  the  name 
of  a  "cBt-qneen."  I  hare  Ibemisfbrtune  lobe 
ioinedfbrlifewitboneof  this  character,  who 
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ID  retlitj  it  more  s  womui  thin  I  im.  He 
could  preserre  apriaira,  and  m»la  ieUica,  &a 
—Tk€  Spatamr,  No.  ««  (17H). 

Cotton,  "to  agree,  to  sncoeed,  to 
fait "  (Boilej),  still  used  in  the  oollo- 
quial  phraae,  "  to  cotton  to  a  person," 
meaning  to  take  kindly  to  him,  to  take 
a  liking  to  him,  as  if  to  stick  to  him  as 
eotion  would  (Bartlett,  Dictionary  0} 
AmerUammat,  1877,  b.  \.),  or  to  lie 
smooth  and  even,  like  coUon,  e.g. 

It  cotteni  welt,  it  cuiDot  chooae  but  beam 

A  preRj  nspp. 

Famils  of  tow  [in  Nima]. 

It  vrill  be  found,  however,  that  the 
old  meaning  of  the  word  is  always  to 
agree,  harmonize,  coincide,  fit  in  well. 
It  is  evidently  an  old  British  word  still 
snrriving,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
eotion,  being  identical  with  Welah 
eyduno,  oyiwno,  to  agree,  consent,   or 


t,  literally 
"at  one  {«»)  together"  (cyd,  cyt). 
"  To  cotton  to  a  person  "  is  then  to  be 
at  one  with  him.  J)x.  Skinner,  with  a 
wrong  affiliation,  but  true  etymological 
instinct,  deduced  the  word  from  Lat. 
eo-adimaxe  (Etymolofficon,  1671,  a.  v.J. 

Doth  not  this  raitter  coUon  u  I  would  ? — ^ 
Litit/,  Campaipt   iii.  4  (1384). 

A,9irT«,inf»iththi> ..—■-- 

tf  Wilt  aad   Wildome 


c). 


I.  «9  (Slials. 
— Hiltary  of 


StjU*   knd   I   cfti 
Copt.  Sluhtlen    B.  9. 

Our  aeeurK  liveB  and  your  mere  lawj  will 
iwrer  eotUm. — T.  Adamt,  Tlu  Faloi  Banquetj 
Senrunu,  >.  181. 

Couch,  left-handed,  aprovinciftl  cor- 
ruption of  Fr.  gauche. 

CoucB-ORASs,  the  popular  name  of 
triHoum  repens,  a  oorruption  of  ^wteh- 
or  qweh-graee,  A.  Sax.  cmice,  gutce,  i.e. 
the  qtiick  or  vivacious  plant,  Scot. 
gweken,  Qer.  yaeche,  Lincolnshire 
wiekt  (from  viielt,  alive),  it  being  very 
tenacious  of  life,  with  some  allusion 
perhaps  to  its  habit  of  growth  Jying 
along  the  ground  ;  cf.  Dorset,  cooeh,  to 
lie,  Fr.  eoucher.  So  Dan.  qv{k-aT<B«, 
Norweg.  qcicka,  ke.  See  Diefenbach, 
Qolh.  Spraehe,  ii  48S. 

CocLD,  a  modem  oorruption  of  the 
more  correct  form  eoud,  from  a  false 
analogy  to  would,  thouM,  where  the  I  is 
an  organic  part  of  the  word.    A  simi- 


larly intrusive  I  is  seen  in  mowU  for 
TtKrul  (moot,  Lat.  nmlare),  eabn  (for 
caume),  baUam  (Seh.  baian),  iwtt  for 
notot  (neat -cattle),  &o.  Coude  orc(Ni|>e 
is  the  perfect  of  can,  to  eumw,  =  (1) 
to  know,  Emd,  as  knowledge  is  power, 
(2)  to  be  able  (See  Phihh^.  Soe.  Froe. 
vol.  ii.  p.  158);  A.  Sax.  cu6e. 
Well  Cffulh  he  tune  liii  pipe  and  fniDe  his 
Sptnur,Shiplieard'i  CaUiultr,Jvmtiie, 
The  child  could   hie  pedigrpe  so  readily 

S=  conned,  knew]. — Umipicm,  Hutorie  of 
rtknd,  1571  ( lleprinl,  p.  15t  . 
Some  of  the  bolder  ptiristB,  snch  as 
Tyrwhitt,  Frof.  Qeorge  Stephens,  and 
(if  I  remember  right)  the  brother¥ 
Hare,  have  consistently  written  eoad — 
e.g.,  the  first  expresses  his  wonder  that 
Chaucer  "in  on  advanced  age  eotid 
begin  so  vast  a  work." — ItUrod.  to 
Caniirrlmty  Tcdeg,  p.  1.  Bee  also 
Stoddart,    FhUotophy    of   . 


The  more  we  go  into  it«  bistor;  the  more 
we  become  convinced  that  the  1  has  no  placa 
in  it.  It  occurs  in  none  of  Che  other  teniea, 
and  in  none  of  the  Purticiplpain  any  lang^uage 
eicept  our  o«u.  The  Anglo-Saxon  prelerita 
waa  cu)m,  and  the  Scotch  is  coud. — lAthtMy 
Frtfoa  to  lyirlio^ory,  p.  cxix. 

Hia  felow  taught  him  homeward  prively 
Fro  day  to  day  til  he  coudt  it  by  rote. 

C^uctT,  Friartua  Tate,  93. 
Tbey  eoullu  moch,  he  coulht  more. 
G«Kr,  Cmf.  ^minij.,  iii.  50  (ed.  PauU). 
A  lewed  goort  |>at  JwuIk  not  knowe  1»  cause. 

Tra/iUjHigden'i  Polifchntnicon. 
Gret  wonder  is  lio«  that  be  eoitthe  or  mighte 
~    r  dede  beauli. 

ChoMtr,  Monkti  Tale. 
-,.-.  1  ourbl  to  doao, 
»»e  u  well  aa  1  coodt. 
Lydgntt,  Lonilon  I.jwfcpms- 
The  ^le  wan  Fauell,  full  of  fiaVrr, 
Wvth  fables  fklae  that  well  coudt  (k>ne  a  tale. 

Skelton,  Boagl  of  Conrte,  1.  1S4, 
HarujHllUr  that  well  cou'cpiekeamale. 
Sketton,  Worhi,  ed.  Dyce,  i.  35. 
Whiche  waa  right  diapleaant  tn  the  kyng, 
but  be  Cdudi  nat amende  il. — Bemtn,  Frnourt, 
fol.  4». 

Counter,  the  name  of  two  prisons 
in  Old  London ,  sometimes  spelt  compter, 
as  if  derived  from  count,  Lat.  eonipt^. 
tare. 

Old  Eng.  "  CovJiUowre,  CompUeato- 
rium "  (Prompt,  Farv.,  where  Way 
Mems  to  mistake  the  meaning).    Per* 


told  my 
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COVES 


litpa  &om  A.  Sax.  euieartem,  a  prison. 

CL  0.  Pr.  auire,  chatre,  eharire  (=fMr- 

mt),  BartMh[?]. 

A  jtakrr  tben  began  to  Ungh, 

'GauM  vhon  t£e   Major   adraac't    irhile 

(uSe, 
And  MDl  him  to  the  Compter  aafe, 
Sftus  par] J. 

Tlu  Dttganuaig  »f  Barthalomtv  Fair 
(c.  1660). 

CotrNTSBFim,  a  corniptioii  of  the 
more  aucieiit  word  "  coimterpoiDt,"  as 
if  to  impl^r  that  it  was  formed  of  panel 
oraqnareacounfer-changed,  or  disposed 
alternately,     liita     patch-work.       Fr. 
em/re-pMnf,   also   eoufe-point^,   amlie- 
poiu/e,  is  from  etmUre  (It.  coltre,  Lat. 
mkiira,  evleiia,  a  cushion),   a  dnvet, 
aDdpuncfa,Btit^ed,qiulted.   AFieoch 
ccvraption     is     cotirie-poitU,     "  short- 
stitch.''    See  QuiLi. 
In  iTorj  cofeis  I  have  HaCd  mj  crowna ; 
In  ^pren  checu  mjr  trraa  anintiqiomli. 
Tamae  o/  tht  Shrtu,  u.  1.  I.  351. 

Sj-nonym  in  oldEng.iB"Pur-pi>^, 
bed  hjUynge  [  =  covering],  Pvlvi- 
uariu-K,  plvmea,  euldtra  ptimefata" 
—Pniwpi,  Parvulorum. 

Coviier-pane,  as  a  correctly  formed 
word,  means  the  dnplicate  or  respond- 
ing aheet  ot  an  indenture  {Kennett, 
PiTDch.  AnHq,,  1696,  E.  D.  S.,  B.  16). 

Coit>iTBT  -  DAKCB,  a  corruption  of 
etmtra  dance,  i.e.  one  where  Uie  part- 
nm  are  arranged  in  two  lines  con- 
frcoting  one  another,  Fr.  umbredanae, 

Tanticon  Tocibalo  Inglene  di  contradiuie, 
CiHUnr  Vanca,  qnui  miAliiDne  degli  la- 
tloi nUdini.— VeiKtt,  Delia  ^ntkki  d'Kr- 


■UMa  at  the  eoarts  of  princes. — r.  Dt 
'i'iirs,  WTk$^  rol.  liv.  p.  SOI. 

In  a  note  he  adds — 

T\ii  woid,  1  am  well  aware,  gi^^w  out  of 
Ik  French  word  roMrt-dunM ;  indicating  the 
tmnin  ctnUrBpaailion  of  male  and  female 

— • —  --  '■■-   '—• ■  of  the 

^  — jstbere- 

Taption;  bathaTiag  once 
^— <^  -..V  .^-....  .oot  in  the  language,  H  is 
far  hMter  lo  rdain  it  in  iU  colloquial  form. 

A  et^attr^-dana  of  joj  ia  in  joor  face.^ 
FtUw  tarn  Thamb  tht  Gnat,  act  ii.  K.  4 

EMh  DSn  daoced  one  minuet  with  hia 
pnaer,  and  then  b^an  enintry  ianat.- — 


■   in    the    firit  ■ 
nuKFia.    TTie  wor ' 
^■riginally  a  co 


Harm*  Walpal;   Lilttn  (ed.  Cnnnineham), 

Tot.  i,p,  8*  f  1741). 

I  CBimtrydaaccd  till  four.— /<f.  p.  84(1741). 

We  learn  from  the  Viear  of  Wakrfield, 
ch.  11.,  that  when  the  two  fashionable 
ladies  &om  town  wanted  to  make  np  a 
set  at  this  dance,  the  rosy  daoghten 
of  farmer  Fhunborongh,  though  they 
"were  reckoned  the  very  best  dancers 
in  the  parish,  and  understood  the 
jig  and  roimdabont  to  perfection,  yet 
were  totally  tmacqoaiiited  with  owntry 

CoDBT-CARDS,  a  madem  cormption 
(owing  no  donbt  to  the  names  Kings 
and  Queens)  of  "  coat-cards,"  so  called 
firom  the  long  dresses  with  which  the 
figures  are  depicted. 

The  Kiuga  and  Coate  eanlti  that  we  nae 
nowe  were  in  olde  tunes  the  images  of  idoli 
and  false  gods. — NitrihbnH^t't  TrtatiM  againit 
Dicing,  1577,  p.  141  (Sbakj.  Soe.). 

1  bare  none  bat  Ru  Is  eiinJx. — Fi>rii>,S*e<md 
Fi-KU),  ld91,p.  69. 


And  s 


I  Minshen's  Spcmith  Dia- 


rote-rord.— Ffario.     Cf. 


Can  a  di  ngara,  b  catt- 
J««™,  Nia  /n»,  i.  1. 

"  Cwoat  cards  "  is  still  a  form  in  use 
in  Cumberland  (Dickinson,  OtoMory, 

Supplement). 

Compare  the  Dutch  jas,  a  coat,  and 
jaa-huwt,  a  trump-card.  It.  "  Carta 
dipunlo,  a  carde  Uiat  hath  no  eoale  on 
it."— Florio,  1611. 

Here's  a  trick  of  discarded  cards  of  ua !  we 
wpre  ranked  as  coati  aa  king  as  old  master 
lived. — Mauweei",  Tht  Old  uae,  iii.  1  (p, 
574,  ed.  Cuauuigham). 

CoTXK,  when  used  as  a  honting  term 
for  the  retreat  of  a  fox  or  hare,  as  if 
that  which  corers  it,  is  an  incorrect  form 
of  cot«rf,  i.e.  a  place  covered  [with  brush- 
wood, ic.j,  "an  umbrage  or  shady 
place  "  (Bailey),  Fr.  eouvert,  "  a  woody 

flot,  a  place  full  of  bushes  and  trees  " 
Cotgrave). 

A  CDucrC  for  deere  or  other  beastes,  l^tibu- 
lum  .  ■  .  dmhraculum. — Bartl,  Aivearit. 
[He]  stole  iulo  the  am^  of  the  wood. 
Shataipearr,  Kiun.  anil  Jui.  i.  1. 

Chapman  uses  dotset  in  the  same 

From  ibe  greeo  tlmtu  of  his  loAieat  reeds 
Us  rushes  fonb. 

Hmatr't  Hymni,  Tt  Pan,  1.  ST. 
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Similarly  when  it  is  Bald  that "  eoven 
were  laid  "  for  so  manj  at  a  diuner, 

■  cDvw  is  ftw  Fr.  coMoert,  a  knife  and 
fork,  a  plate  and  napkin  for  one 
person. 

I  muste  go  IvfoTR  (he  breskftutinge  eoBtrt 

are  placrde  sad  auade  uncoiered  u   ber 

HighneMeoomelhe  forthe,— Sir  J.  HariBgton, 

A'ugic  Jiilifuc,  ii.  (13. 

CoTBBiNo-BXEDs,  "  A  sort  of  oomfit, 


quoted  by  Nares.  It  is  doabtless 
corruption  of  the  old  English  carm, 
M.  Lat.  corut  temina,  earra,waj  seeds. 
Compare  eomi-caubs,  a  provincial  name 
for  cakes  made  wiUt  carraway  seeds 
(Wright). 

CovBB-KETS,  a  Kentish  name  for  the 
Oilip,  alao  Bovey-keyt,  a  corruption  of 
oulverk&ya,  said  to  be  ho  called  from  its 
ifeey-like  flowerets  expressing  theform  of 
a  cvlver  or  dove  (Britten  and  Holland], 
bnt  more  probably  a  perversion  of  oul- 
verkint,  Uttle  pigeons. 

CoYEB-LiD,  aoormptformof  cnierZef, 
— coverlet  itself,  though  bearing  all  the 
appearance  of  a  dinunatival  form  (cf. 
Aaplelf  arrtelet,  ringlet,  &a.),  being  the 
French  couvre-lU  or  "cover-bod." 
Loves  coaebes  caver-lid, 
Uule,  bute,  to  make  her  bed. 

LmitliKt,  Th4  RiH,  Pomu,  ed. 
Singer,  i.  p.  8. 

Wycliffe  has  eover-b/Ui,  4  Sings,  viii. 
15  (1889).  The  form  (MverJyghl  is  also 
found  in  old  wills  dated  IG^'J  (Wright, 
Some*  oj  Other  Day$,  p.  414). 

Ckiw-BERBT,  a  name  for  the  fruit  of 
the  VaU  Idaea,  arose  probably  from  a 
blunder  between  vacoi'nium,  the  whortle- 
berry, and  coeciniu,  pertaining  to  a  cow 
(Prior). 

CowcuMBBS,  an  old  corruption  of 
euettmber,  e.g.  "  concombie,  A  cotc- 
eumber." — JHtmendalor,  1685,  Skinner 
spells  it  80  in  his  Elymolvgieon,  1671. 

Pickled  ci>uciiin6(T>  1  have  bouehl  ■  pecke 
for  three  pence.  —  Taviin-,  Iht  Walir-fBtt, 
1630. 

1b  tbeir  Lents  ihej  e*U  notbing  but  Cole- 
worts,  Cabbagei.  ssll  Coacumbtn,  with  other 
rooie*,  u  RuliBli  and  such  liksr— HoMuyf, 
Voiagti,  vol.  i.  p.  l*t  (159B>. 

Cow-HKABT,  {  corruptions    of    the 

Cowherd,  {  word  coward.  With 
bat  fillet  d^erence  of  fonn  this  word 


is  to  be  found  in  more  thui  one  lan- 
guage of  modem  Europe,  and  in  each 

tlie  difference  of  form  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  an  attempt  to  trace  a  con- 
nexion and  educe  a  meaning  whioh 
did  not  really  belong  to  it.  For  in- 
stance, the  ^«nch  couard,  0.  French 
coord,  was  regarded  as  cognate  with 
the  O.  Spanish  and  Provencal  coa  (Fr. 
queue),  a  tail,  as  if  the  original  signifi- 
cation was  a  taller,  one  who  flies  to  the 
rearortailofthearmy.  ThusCotgraTe 
translates  the  phrase,  "faire  la  queue," 
"  to  play  the  coward,  come  or  drag  be- 
hind, march  in  the  rere." 

The  Italian  codardo  in  like  manner 
was  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
verbs  "  codorc,  to  tail,  nxltare,  to  follow 
one  at  the  taile"  {eodo). — Florio. 

The  Portuguese  form  is  coharde,  also 
eovarde  (=:  couard),  which  seems  to 
have  resulted  from  an  imagined  rela- 
tionship with  cova,  It.  covo,  al-cotxi,  Sp. 
aicoba,  Arab,  al-qahbah  (the  recess  of  a 
room,  "alcove").  A  coward  was  so 
called,  says  Vieyra,  "  from  cava,  a  cave, 
because  he  hides  himself."  Idratticallv 
the  same  account  is  given  of  the  Spanidi 
eobtNde  in  Stevens'  Didiotiary,  b.  v. 
1706. 

As  to  our  English  word,  some  per- 
sons, I  would  ventnre  to  assert,  have 
looked  npoD  the  coward  as  one  who  has 

romimonsly  cowered  beneath  the  on- 
ight  of  an  enemy,  comparing  the 
ItaUan  covone, "  a  squatting  or  cowring 
fellow,"  "  from  eovare,  to  squat  or 
coure"  (Florio),  jnst  as  the  "craven" 
was  supposed  to  be  one  who  acknow- 
ledged himselfibeaten,  and  craved  for 
mercy.  Both  derivations,  however, 
are  equally  incorrect.  Another  origin, 
more  improbable  still,  was  once  pret^ 
generally  accepted,  and  the  form  of  the 
word  was  twisted  so  as  to  correspond- 
The  coward,  it  was  thought,  must  sorely 
be  a  eow-hetai,  one  who  has  no  more 
spirit  or  courage  than  the  meek  and 
mild-eyed  favourite  of  the  dairymaid. 
"  Cowheart,"  indeed,  is  still  the  word 
used  in  Dorsetshire,  tmd  "  cow-hearted" 
occurs  in  Ludolph's  Ethiopia,  p.  8S 
(1682).  Compare  also  "corto  de  eora- 
COM,  cow-hearted  "  (Stevens'  8v.  Did., 
1706) ;  "  Couard,  a  cowud,  a  dastard, 
a,  cow"  (Cotgrave) ;  "The  veriest  cow 
in  a  company  brags  most "  [Ibid.,  s,  v. 
Crier);  "Craven,  a arui"  (BaUey). 
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It  ia  the  cngiiA  terror  of  hii  ipirit 
That  dares  not  undertake. 

King  Lair,  it.  f . 

ToeoaiB  nearly  allied  to  Icel.  higa 
(Cthe  same  meaning. 

In  the  HoldemesB  dialeot  of  E.  Tork- 
(hiie,  a^y  (calfy)  and  eamf-kearted  are 
timilao'I;  used  in  the  senao  of  timid, 
eowudlj. 

Spenaer,  if  we  may  judge  by  his 
qidling  of  the  word,  considered  coin- 
ifrd  to  be  the  primitiTe  form,  ae  he 
telli  of  the  sbepherd  Coridon : 

Wbeo  he  aaw  tbe  Seed, 
TVaogli  cmchtrd  feare  he  flpd  away  aa  fut, 
St  dun  atude  the  dauneer  to  the  end. 

F»*r4.  9««Be,  VI.  I.  35. 

This  is  also  the  nsnal  orthography  in 
dapman'a  Homer— 

Ulyawa,  in  enapense 
To  Mrike  ao  home  that  be  ahould  fright  from 

Hi>  a»*eri  aoul,  bia  trunk  laid  proaCrata 
there.  OdnHtgi,  xviii,  1S8. 

The  French  and  Itdiaus,  thongh 
they  eired  in  their  explanationB,  were 
certainly  right  in  recognizing  fueue  and 
toda  KBpectiveiy  (Lat,  eauda)  as  the 
Bonrce  of  totia/rd  and  aodardo.  It  is 
not,  bowoTer,  because  be  taiU  oS  to  the 
rear  that  the  dAstard  was  so  called,  nor 
yet— for  this  reason  also  has  been  as- 
signed— because  he  reaembles  a  terror- 
•tricken  cur  who  runs  away  witii  his 
U>A  between  his  legs.  It  is  true  that 
"  in  hetaldiy  a  lion  home  in  an  eaout- 
ebeon,  with  his  tail  doubled  or  turned 
in  between  his  legs,  is  called  a  Hon 
fOKord."  Still  it  was  not  the  heraldic 
bon,  nor  the  fugacious  dog,  nor  even 
the  peaceful  cow,  bat  a  much  more 
timid  and  imwarlike  animal,  which 
was  seleetod  as  tbe  emblem  of  a  person 
deGdent  la  conrage.  It  was  tbe  hare 
—"the  trembier,"  ae  the  Greeks  used 
to  caU  her;  "timorons  of  heart,"  ae 
Branson  characterizes  hei  in  the 
"Seaaone"  (Winter);  "the  hoartleea 
hare,"  as  she  is  styled  in  the  "  Mirror 
fct  Magistrates,"  li.  p.  74  (ed.  Hasle- 
wood);  the  "eowordmankin,"  Bums. 

In  mediuval  times  the  familiar  name 
rfthe  bare  was  couard,  nttoaert,  eoart 
(=  icatly  or  short-tail),  jost  as  brain 
is  itiU  of  the  bear,  and  chanticleer  of 
thttoek.  (See Grimm, £etn&<iWfW&«, 
ft-  ocziiiL-ccxxviL)     Compare  Frov, 


vohilh,  cowardly,  from  Lat.  vuheeaJa, 
afSi(Diez).  ^^ 

For  farther  information  the  reader 
may  consult  iot  Leaves  from  a  Word- 
Aunfor's  Note  Book,  p.  IBS,  soq.,  from 
which  much  of  the  above  has  been 
quoted. 

O/lhiH^nHiintvne  .  .  .  Ifenyfjndeof 
hym,  where  he  hath  ben,  Rycher  or  IJemond, 
ye  ahall  sej,  "  oiei  A  Bemond  te  vayllaunt, 
que  quide  ooiere  le  coioard,  ou  le  eourl  nw." 
—Le  CoMry  de  Twtlv  (temp.  Ed,  II.),  Rtlicu, 
Aatiij.  vol.  i,  p.  15S. 

I  ahall  telle  yow  what  I  aawe  hym  do  jes- 
terdsTta  CMciuri  the  hare.— Gu(an,S<uiunl 
(Ae  Foi,  1481,  p.  7  (ed.  Arber). 

Tbe  foie  sayde  to  the  hare,  Ki/wart  ar  ye  a 
oolde,  how  tremble  ye  and  quake  so,  be  not 
a  ferd. — Ibid.  p.  «i, 

Compare  in  old  French  (14th  cent.), 

Li  amana  hardia 

Jtkaa  de  Cmde,  BarUch  Chriita- 
matliui,  p.  371. 

Norman  Fr.  cwtrd.  Vie  de  St.  Avian, 
I.  474  {ed.  Atkinson). 

(wonne  he  keee  |iet  waa  er  cvtard.  [Then 
he  {  becomes)  bold  that  waa  before  a  coward.  ] 
—Ancren  Rialt,  ab.  1W5,  p.  a88  (ten  C). 
To  be  of  bold  word  alte  mete,  &  csuurd  in  Jie 

iifl6(.  of  Gloucttler,  Chromde,  p.  S85 
(ed. 1811). 
O  COD  elta  caaar  par  lea  campinaa 
Liebrei  cobardtiy  conejod  Tilea. 

Lope,  fferaioiura  dt  Angelica. 
fl]  scarce  ererlook'don  blood 
Butthatafcc)i«r4iAarM,hotPoats,andTeaison. 
Shakttpeart,  Cj/nSe/im,  iT.  4,  37. 

CowiTCH,  an  Indian  Bead  producing 
itching,  is  said  to  be  from  the  native 
name  Mteach.  {Fhilolog.  Tram.,  186S, 
p.  68.) 

CowKBEP,  a  Fifeshiro  word  for  the 
plant  Heracleum  Sphcndyliwn,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  synonymous  word 
eowkeekt  [ana-keck],  i.  e.  cout-km,  a 
large  kind  of  keck.— Britten  and  Hol- 
land, Eng.  Plant  Names,  p.  122. 

Cow-LuiY-sTONE,  )  a  Scotch  word 
CoLLiDY-BTONB,  J  foT  quarts!.  Ja- 
mieson  thought  it  might  be  corrupted 
from  Ft.  caitieteau,  "a  chaok-stone  or 
little  flint-stone." — Cotgrave.  Many 
French  words  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Scotch. 
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Couton  Tomitr,  A  QaeeM,  Ceiahat,  Ring 
do^e,  Stock  dore,  Wood-ouWer. — Cotgravt, 

The  A.  Sax.  word  is  dteeote,  which 
Bosworth  raBolvee  into  cu«  (oow)  -]- 
$ceote.  It  ia  donbtleEB,  however,  a  de- 
rivfttive  of  A.  Sax.  Hue,  chaste;  cf. 
Oer.  JreMtchf  doves  being  generally 
regarded  as  pattenu  of  coi^ugol  fidelity 
and  true  love. 

Turtle  ae  wile  habbe  no  mHte  bate  on,  and 
■fler  t«t  non,  tnd  tor^i  it  bf  McndS  ^  cle- 
Df*e.—Old  L<ig.Hi>milia{lStbceal.),9aAS. 
p.  49. 
The  wedded  Eurtelle,  with  bis  herte  true, 
Chauct, . 
Be  trewe  m  Mrtyll  in  thy  kjnde 
For  lull  oill  part  u  fethera  in  wr nde, 
Tht  Parlamest  of  Bgrdti,  farla  Pop. 
Fattry,  iii.  iSS  ^ed.  Hsiliit). 
And  lare  ii  «til1  an  emptier  sound, 

The  modern  fur-ones  jest; 

On  eanb  unaeeo,  or  only  Tound 

To  w»nn  the  turtlo'a  ne«t 

CotdmUk,  Tkt  Htrmit. 


which  word  it  has  been  partially  Bs- 
dmilated,  was  orieinaUy  colpindach, 
from  the  Gaelic  coMfa«&,  aoolf  (Jamie- 
Bon),  Ir.  eolbthae,  a  cow  or  heifer,  ailpa, 
a  calf.  Compare  Ooth.  kalbo,  Ger. 
kaUi,  A.  Sax.  calf,  all  oonneoted  with 
Sanak.  garbha,  the  womb  (Benfey),  and 
denoting  any  yonng  ftnJTrntl, 

CowBUP,  Prov.  Eng.  covahp,  eooilop, 
old  Eng.  eowalop,  coicthpe,  coteslypp, 
A.  Sax.  cuilyppe,  has  generally  been 
resolved  into  cow'i-Up  (A,  Bai.  ciii  -|- 
Uppe) ;  cf.  its  Proven^  name  mutela. 
Ksaaons  are  adduced  in  Britten  and 
Holland's  Eng.  Plant  Nanieg,  p.  128 
(E.  D.  Soo.),  for  conaideriDg  it  to  be  a 
oorrnption  of  k^tUip  or  Jte«fij>,  A.  Sax. 
titeM,  eyielib,  i.e.  t£e  prepared  stomach 
of  a  calf  (which  the  plant  was  supposed 
to  resemble),  nsed  as  rennet  [lib, 
Swed.  liipe,  Don.  Idbe,  Oer.  lab,  Dat. 
ieb),  for  the  making  of  cheese  (A.  Sax. 
eete,  Swed.  tcaie,  Lat.  c<ueM)  [?J , 

A  view,  however,  put  forward  by 
Bev.  E.  Oillett  is  deserving  of  con- 
sideration. He  tbinkH  the  old  Eng. 
cAtlyppe  is  to  be  analyzed  as  eu-^-dyTtpe, 
the  last  port  of  the  word  being  &om 
A.  San.  (lupon,  to  paralyee ;  the  name 
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(in  Latin  herba  paralytha.  or  herba 
paroZ^n's)  being  indicatiTe  of  the  eeda- ' 
live  virtue  of  ito  flowers,  which  were 
used  to  canae  sleep. — Cockayne,  Leech- 
domt,  to.,  vol.  iii.  p.  xxiii.  Compare 
norountt,  from  Gk.  narka^,  to  benumb. 
Bat  ihtpam,  from  tUp,  meana  to  relax, 
not  to  put  asleep  (W.  W.  S.). 

CBBnlapt,  herbe  (al.  coailtk,  or  anBtlap'), 
Herbs  petri,  herba  paralisia,  tigustr*.  — 
Pnmpt.  Pan.  (c  IMO). 

Paiiieicort  was    a  name   formerly 

S'ven  to  this  plant  (vtiJ.  Cotgrave,  t.  v. 
oott).    Ben  Jonson  boldly  adopts  the 
popular  etymology — 

The  primrow  drop,  tbe  spring'i  own  apoiue, 
bright  diiy'a  eyes,  and  the  lipi  ol  coai, 

Pani  Aaiiivirtar^,  l6io  (eiL  Moinl, 
p.  613). 

Prof.  Skeat  Hays  that  emo  gUp  (U. 
Eng.  e&atloppe,  Wright's  Voeabiuarut, 
i  162)  woe  originally  the  tlip,  tlop,  or 
dung  of  a  cow,  a  "  cow-plat. 

Cow's  THUMB,  in  a  ourions  old 
phrase,  "  (right)  to  a  Cow's  Thimnb, " 
quoted  ^  Skinner  [Etymohffkon,  b.  v. 
Cow,  1671),  and  meaning  "exocdy," 
"  according  to  rule,"  he  explains  as  a 
corruption  of  the  French  d  !a  eouttvme, 
telon  la  totutums. 

You  may  fit  yoarwlf  to  a  cme'i  thumb 
among  the  Spinianlt.—T.  Broum,  IforJa.iii 
i6  [see  ihvin,  Supp.  Eng.  Cleaaty], 

CoTBTBn.,  in  old  writers  used  for  a 
cowardly  hawk,  as  if  from  coy,  ehy,  is 
a  corruption  of  the  word  kegtrel,  which 
is  also  spelt  eautrel  and  coittrell. 

Like  a  coutTtll  he  tlHreg  to  fill  himaelf 
with  wind,  and  flies  againM  it. — Omrbury't 

Ile'i  ■  coward  ind  a  CBi/ilriU  that  will  not 
drink  to  my  niece  till  hia  braina  turn  o'  tbe 
toe  like  a  parish-lop. — Shaktiptart,  TwtlJA 
Nighl,  act  1.  ac.  3. 

Belter  places  should  bee  posseiaed  by  Cff- 
itnlii,  and  the  coblen  Crowe,  for  cryine  hut 
DM  Co-wr,  be  more  eateemed  than  rarer  birds. 
— \a(A,  Pitrct  PinikM,  Hit  SvpptiaiSiam  <■ 
tA(  Otmll,  p.  It  (Shaks.  Soc.  ed.). 
The  Masquet  and  tbe  Coin'relwere  too  weak. 
lirgdtn,  Hindani  Panthtr,  1.  1119. 

CoZEK,  or  CQ«en,  to  cheat,  haa  been 
assimilated  in  form  and  meaning  to 
eoutin,  formerly  spelt  «»i»,  cotyn,  as  if 
its  original  import  was  to  beguile  or 
defraud  one  under  the  pretence  or  show 
of  relatioosbip,  like  Hamlet's  unoH 
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who  waa  "  more  Qian  fen  and  leas  than 
b'«J,"  So  Minahea  and  Abp.  Trendi, 
e«y.  Porf  and  Pre«eni. 

Jt.  Deere  conn  Palamoo. 

f'J.  Cow>irrArci(e,giTeineljuigiM|:e(aGh 
Aithoa  haiK  ihevd  me  fesle! 

TW  Tw  .Voto  K>>i»«>,  iii.  I,  I.  43(1634). 

Ur.  Littledale  remarks  that  the  two 
vords  were  frequently  brooglit  together 

Cotuia,  Com  tbrMtfua  morE. 

Mmu.  Tfti.™.,  i.  3. 
Cwumi  indeed,  ud  by  their  ancle  council 
Of  oouTort.  Riehari  III.,  it.  4. 

.Bailler  dn  fniii  »  li  mule.  To  cheat,  ^11, 
rMMD,   ora-Tesch,  eonj-eatch.  —  Cotgravt, 

Cainwr,  10  eliinie  kindred  for  adrantiige 
V  fwiicnlar  ends ;  u  be,  irho  to  WTe  ehtrgei 
a  tniellia);.  ga«  from  boDse  to  house,  u 
CtiiB  u>  the  faonourof  everj  one. — Colgmvt. 

The  tme  origin  of  the  word  has  not 
failfaerto  be«n  Bbown.  I  h&fe  little  doubt 
ihktitis  (hesamewordaslt.  eozsonore, 
laplaj  tbeoTaftiekuaae(Florio),  origi- 
timj  to  play  the  horae-courBer,  hoise- 
AaitstB  being  notoriooa  for  cheating 
Iccmpare  our  "to  Jockey"),  from  a>z- 
"It,  •  horBe^ooarBor,  a  crafty  knave 
'0.  Fi.  eoMon),  Lat.  cooto  or  fociio,  a 
lug^,  dealer.  ( Of.  Fr.  cui«wm,  from 
Ut.  coefiiKn).) 

He  Scottish  verb  to  eoioin,  to  barter 
01  oehange  one  thing  for  another. 
Mm*  to  be  another  nasge  of  the  same 
void.  InmediievaIIiatiniMcc(o(cD(fi7io, 
<*  oj^)  wu  nsed  espedolly  for  a  claas 
frf  beggar*  who  used  to  extort  alms  by 
nut,  tears,  and  other  impostuxea.  A 
Fnnkiih  law  ordered  "  Mangonea 
ngabimdi  et  ajtionet  qui  impoaturis 
^"•ninea  ]tidtmtcoercentor"(Spelman, 
'•lamirmm,  1626,  p.  172).  The  word 
liitt  became  applicable  to  any  cheat  or 


—J  ipMke  of  tbp«e  cmwiiiii^  now 
rudi  till  now  not  knowoe,  1  know 
lo  Mile  them  ...  but  onelj  by  the 
»!.— TAc  HctnU 
of  JoAu   Wtii 


■M  iHa  HVb,  1613,  chap.  1. 


The  con'rud  birds  bmuly  take  their  Sight 
And  wonder  tt  the  Bhortoesie  of  the  aighU 
G.  FUtclur,  ChriUM  Vieltrie  in  Heaoen,  4t 
(1610). 
The  deri)  doth  but  cnan  the  wicked  with 
hifl  catea. — 5.  AdunUf  Sermantf  i.  £17. 

Cbasbed,  peeviah,  irritable,  has  been 
generally  understood  to  be  "  sour  as  a 
croA-i^ple,"  of  a  temper  like  ver-juice ; 
thus  Bailey  gives  "  Grabbed  (o!  orah,  a 
aour  apple),  sonr  or  nnripe,  aa  Fruit, 
rough, Buriy."  " GTdbbedne»t,aownieaB, 
Borlinees." 


B.  Googt,  Egbvi,  4e.,  1563,  p.  117 
(ed.  Arber). 

Siekneu  aoun  and  crabt  our  nature. — 
GlaneilU  [LatbamJ. 

It  la  really  from  North.  Eng.  erab, 
eraiihe,  to  provoke,  croft,  to  reproach, 
Scottish  cra6,  to  fret.  Ci.Hnt.hribben, 
to  quarrel,  ftni,  across  woman, ashrew, 
fcn'tWj,  peavish,  croaa  (Sewel).  It  was 
originally  ahawking  term,  hawks  being 
said  to  crab,  when  they  stood  too  near 
and  fought  one  with  anoUter.  This  is 
evidently  the  same  word  aa  Dnt.  Arab- 
b&n,  to  Boratch,  Prov.  Eng.  tordb,  and 
icrahble.  It  is  curiona  to  note  the 
Prompt.  P(irti«io)T*m  translating  "  erah- 
hyd,  awke,  or  wrawe,"  by  Lat.  ecm- 
cerinvt,  aa  if  like  a  erah  (eoncer),  or 
cankerons. 

The  Blrublyoe  of  fulja  cniiii  the  riBmau. 

[The  troubling  of  fools  vexes  the  woe  man.] 

ftilr.  Haang,  p.  ao,  I.  6M  (E.  E.  T.  S.). 

With  etabgt  men  halJ  na  cumpany. 

Id.  p.  100, 1.  »09. 

That  uther  wakned  upe  tbe  apreita  of  all 

faid  brethrioE,  and  crabtl  the  (^ourt  Btranirlie 
;.«.  iTriiaKd].^Ia,.  MihiUi,  Dian,,  157*, 
p.  Sa<Wodrow8oc.). 

Whowbeit  hRwaiTerie  haCinall  queationee, 
yit  when  it  twitched  his  paiticuUr,  no  man 
could  cmt  him.— Jd.  1578,  p.  65. 

The  uiie  l==  Bwiie]  wald  nocht  fyll 
1=  convict]  him  wherat  the  Court  waa  verie 
enMit.—ld.  1584,  p.  tl8. 

A  countenance,  not  weriahe  and  cnibbtd, 
but  faireandeumhe. — R.  Axham,  ThtSchalt- 
natttr,  1570,  p.  3!f  (ed.  Arber). 

What  doth  Vulcan  al  day  but  endevour  to 
be  as  crabbed  in  manoeia  as  hee  ia  crooked  in 
bodyf— Li%,Sflpftoiind  PW  (1584),  i.  1. 
Afier  cryalen-inaase  com  t«  erabbtd  lentoun. 
Sir  Gomiyiw,  I.  508. 

He  renrdes  not  the  whips  of  the  mosCe 
enibbiih  Satyristes.  —  UcUer,  Stuin  Dtaiily 
Siimct  of  Uidon,  p.  St. 
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Ckick  Bboihbnt,  one  of  great  pret- 
iigf,  seemB  prop^rl;  to  denote  a  brag 
regiment,  one  eatitled  to  booMt  of  its 
achievements,  from  a-aek,  0.  Eng. 
crake,  to  boaat.  Compare  0.  Eng. 
brag,  adj.  spirited,  proud,  &om  bm^.to 
boast  (orig.  to  make  a  loud  noise, 
"bray,"  htki.frayor),e3dii  to  Boot,  bntto, 
fine,  and  broDe. 


id  eracldl  richt  < 

Auld  UaUland ;  Child't  BulUidt,  rol. ' 
p.  2**. 

Craven,  a  ooward,  so  spelt  as  if  it 
meant  one  who  has  craven,  craved,  or 
begged  his  life  from  his  antagomat  (A. 
Sax.  crofian),  and  indeed  so  explained 
by  Skinner  and  E.  Tooke,  was  origi- 
nally and  properly  cravanl,  meaning 
overcome,  conquered,  old  Fr.  oravanii, 
"  oppresBed,  foiLed,  or  spoiled  with  ei- 
oeasive  toyle,  or  stripes"  (Cotgrave), 
Span,  qacbranlado,  broken,  from  gu«- 
branlar,  Prov.  orebantar,  from  Lilt,  ere- 
pare  {crepan{l)t),  to  break. 

In  ■  try  all  by  bsllpl  apoa  i  writ  of  rirht 
tbe  ancient  Inw  was  thit  the  Tictor;  BhaukTbe 
procliimed,  snil  the  vaaquiibr^  aoknoirledge 
bis  fault  in  the  audieDce  of  (he  people,  or 
pronounce  the  horrid  word  Cratoni.  .  .  .  and 
■Aer  thii  the  Recreant  ihoutd  .  .  .  become 
infamaaa.—fifDuiiry  la  Gaicin  Doiigliu,  1710, 
B.T.  Cmwdeun. 

An  early  instance  of  oreaunl  or  cra- 
vanl used  as  an  exclamation  in  ao- 
knowledgment  of  defeat  occuih  in  Tlie 
Ancren  Miwle  (abont  1225),  where  the 
heart  is  described  as  yielding  to  the 


FuUtT,  Daadi  Haiiunu  Siast,  47  (1631). 

Or^once  in  Sir  Cemline  appears  to  be 
a  ooimpt  form  of  oreawvx,  cowardice. 

He  lajea,  No  ciyanet  comes  to  my  hart, 
Nor  ifaith  I  ^are  not  thee. 
Prrry'i  Folio  MS.  toI.  iU.  p.  7,  I.  93. 


Ckawdowk,  an  old  Scotch  word  for 
a  coward,  as  jiarmwed  dmen,  or  crowed 
down,  as  one  cock  is  by  another.  Com- 
pare old  Eng.  ovemnm;,  to  insult  over, 
Spenaer,  F.  Qtieene,  I,  it.  CO. 

Becum  thnu  coKsrl  rraiwIniiiB  recriand. 

And  by  conxent  cry  cok,  thy  dede  is  dicht. 
Gaicin  Dovgtai,  Buka  of  Enradm, 
p.  3S6,  L  J8  (ed.  ihO). 

It  is  not  perhaps  (as  Jamieson  sug- 
gests) from  old  Fr.  erentU  and  dotmer,  to 
yield  one's  aelf  Yanqnished,  but  another 
form  of  ProT.  Eng.  eradant  and  era- 
vamt,  0.  Eng.  cravaunde,  a  coward  or 
"craven:"  compare  Prov.  cravanlar, 
O.  Pr.  travantfT,  to  oppress  or  over- 
throw. (See  Wedgwood,  s.w.  Crotx^ 
and  Reereanl).  Cf.  0.  £^g.  ara^ayn. 
He  cared  for  hii  cortayiye  lest  cratioyB  he 

Sir  Gam<mt,  lb.  13M,  1.  1773 
(ed.  MorrU). 

Crawfish,  a  comiptioa  of  the  old 
English  erevith  or  orevtce.     See  Crat- 

They  set  m;  heart  more  cock-s-boop, 

Than  could  whole  seai  ortnur-ZriA  aonpe. 
Gati,  P«mt,Tol.  ii.  p.  100  (e^.  1771). 

I  know  nothing  of  the  war,  bat  tbat  we 
ottch  little  French  fiih  like  crawfiiA. — Hontct 
WalpnU,  Ltllm (1755),  to\.n.'p.46S, 

My  phyaioiana  have  almost  poisoned  me 
witb  what  they  call  ioniUtni  rrjraiehiaaati 
....  There  is  to  be  one  craic-JiA  in  it,  and  I 
wa«  BraTfily  told  it  must  be  a  male  one,  a 
female  would  do  me  mote  hurt  than  good. — 
Stent,  Ltlttn,  ilvi.  1764. 

CRATnsH  is  a  cormption  of  O.  Eng. 
erevia, crevice  {"  Ligombean,  Asea  crevice 
or  Uttle  lobster,"  Cotgrave),  or  erensfc, 
from  Fr.  icTfmage,  i.f.  0.  H,  O.  hrebii, 
Ger.  krebt,  our  "  crab." 
Departs  the  cmix  a-iondire  enyil  to  youre 
Bight. 

Tht  Bahta  Book,  p.  15B,  1.  603 
CE.  E.  T.  8.). 

So  "  cancer  the  erevyce,"  p.  281 ; 
eraue»,  p.  2&S. 

Svlvester  remarks  that  in  tbeincreifie 
of  the  moon  the  more  doth  aboaod ; — 
The  Blood  in  Veinea,  the  Sap  in  Plants,  the 


Tbii  Sir  Christopher  [Metcalie]  is  alio 
memorable  foritooking  the  river  Yower. . . . 
with  Crtviilia.—FuUtr,  lI'ortAKi,  ii .  593. 

Cruataceoos  sniniala,  as  cmiu«,  cnba,  and 
lolMten.— Jiir  TkuMt  Bnnnu,  Wi>rlb,ii.  354. 
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CuzT,  %  provincial  word  for  the 
bnttercnp,  nUiy  perhaps  be,  as  Baggeetoi 
bTl>T.  Prior  (Popular  Namea  ofSriiiih 
FJanU],  ft  corruption  of  ChrUt'8  eye 
(cnuKy),  oouhu  Ckritti,  the  mediaval 
tunw  of  th«  Marigold,  with  which  old 
viit«no(Hifonnded  it.  In  Bome  places, 
u  lh«  rKult  of  its  name,  ita  smell  ia 
beheTsd  to  make  one  mad  {ff.  and  Q., 
5th  S.  T.  S64).  Others  regard  it  b«  a 
coDteeted  fann  of  ormn't  eye. 

Ctux-wisB,  a  Scotdsh  word  for 
■rtiel«a  sold  in  booths  at  &irs,  other- 
wiaa  (reomery,  from  oream,  erame,  a 
maiist-Btall  or  booth,  a  pedlat's  pack 
icmmer,  a  pedlar);  and  this  from  Dat. 
invMn,  a  booth,  hraamer,  a  pedlar,  Dan. 
hroBt,  petlj  ware,  Uer.  hratn. 

\»t  pmldFT  u  called  ane  nwrcbdd  or  enmar 
votaB  bnn  u  p*ck  or  ciwiw  upon  hia  bsk. — 
iWw,  Dt  VtAitnm  Significatvml,  HOT. 

CuuB-ni-BS,  1  corrupt  forma  of 
Cmifls-TILES,  \  crett-lHes,  those  that 
ire  filed  Eaddle-wise  on  the  ridge  of  a 
r«;f  [Glottary  of  ArMtecture,  Parker). 
"  Faittiere,  A  Kidge-tyle,  CTeatl-iyk, 
Borf-tjie"  (Cotgrave),  from  faitte,  the 
lidpor  creet. 
Tkikule,  ivftila,  «  eralilM.—Stat.  17  Ed. 

CmwKCK  TULS,  the  small  table  on 
*hidi  the  Commnmon  vaggels  are 
[iMtd,  has  only  a  remote  connexion 
■ith  the  erefdt  of  the  church.  It  ia  Fr. 
triJener,  a  cupboard  of  silver  plate  (Cot- 
tnn),  It.  erederua,  a  buttety  or  pantry, 
■1m  acap. board  of  plate  (Florio),  Low. 
It.  ardntiia,  a  sideboard  (Spelman) ; 
li.  vvdmiiare,  a  cup-bearer,  a  prince's 
»»w  or  taster,  perhape  an  accredited 
V  Unity  officer.  CredeiaOf  then,  woold 
U  ibc  place  where  the  dishes  and  cups 
lo*  artaoged  and  tasted  before  served 
up  to  the  great  Uble. 

(^KKnK,atbree-tegged stool  in  Korth 
£i)glith  and  Scottish,  has  in  all  proba- 
bility nothing  to  do  with  creep,  but  is  a 
wniptian  of  old  Pr.  tripied,  a  trivet 
(CntgraTs),  Mod.  Pr,  tripted,  from  Lat. 
jTip^d)!,  three-fooled,  Iripeiia,  a  three- 
»Wd  itooi,  Cf.  Ital.  irepie  and  (ra- 
F*<a  three-footed  stool  (Ftorio).  Tr 
^<aU  ohange  into  cr,  as  Fr.  oramdre, 
"'  crembre, from Lat-lm mere;  Can. 
-  =  Eng.   armu;   hntkU-berry  = 


Bnms  says  of  the  stool  of  repent- 
ance— 

Whea  I  mount  the  trttpit-thair, 
VVfaa  will  sit  beaide  me  there '. 

PooM,  p.  tl3  (Globe  ed. 

Creeper,  a  trivet  (T.  L.  O.  Davies, 
Supy.  Eng.  Glossary),  seems  to  be  a 
further  corruption. 

Cbemona,  the  name  of  a  oartain  stop 
in  the  organ,  as  if  resembling  the  tone 
of  the  Cremona  violin,  is  a  corruption 
of  Pr.  cremiyme,  Oer.  hruiaanhom,  "  the 
crooked  horn,"  an  old  instrument 
somewhat  siinilar  to  a  bassoon.  See 
Eawkina,  History  of  Mime,  vol.  ii.  p. 
245 ;  Hopkins,  History  of  the  Organ, 
p.  124. 

In  a  letter  in  the  State  Paper  OfSee 
(about  1515)  occurs  the  following : — 

Ego  dimiBi  unum  Manicordium  cum  pe- 
daieioGrintwiti  [OreeDWichl :  el  nisi  ves- 
tram  Alajpstalcm  dred«cim  CrvmAuiiiei  pro 
talis,  non  Bum  recompenaatae,  >ed  spera. — 
EJiH,  Original  Lttltn,  3rd  8ei.  vol.  I.  p.  «03. 

Crest-mabikb,  an  old  name  for  the 
plant  Sampbire(CnV&in«nivi<irtfi'mitni), 
as  if  from  its  growing  on  the  c^ett  of 
land  that  rises  above  the  sea,  ia  a  oor- 
mption  of  Fr.  ehriBte-viarine,  the  popu- 
lar name  of  the  aame  plant  (otherwise 
oallsd  talictnti^  or  hadle),  which  ia  it- 
self corrupted  from  Lat.  ^ethmoe.  Ok. 
hrith^ion  (Littr^). 

CAriiW- Marine,  Sampire,  rocVe  Sampire, 
Crtttmarim . — Ca^fw  w. 

The  root  of  Nenuphar  -  .  .  iMusEelh  the 
peine  and  griefe  of  tW  bladder ;  nf  the  tame 
power  ia  Sampler,  [nurgia]  or  CrMInmriiH. 
—P.  Holta^,  Ftinia  NatanU  Hitter-,,  torn, 
ii.  p.  £>4(1634}. 

Croft.  In  Ireland  "  a  erofi  of 
water  "  is  the  common  term,  eapecially 
among  servantfl,  for  a  water-bottle.  It 
is  probably  a  oorrupted  form  of  earaffe 
(c'ra0e,  er<^,  erofl).  Canon  Farrar 
records  an  inatanoe  of  the  aame  word 
being  transformed  into  cravat  in  the 
mouth  of  an  English  servant  (Ori^n 
of  Langtia^ee,  p.  57).  It  would  be  but  a 
short  step  from  eravat  to  orqft.  Fr. 
carafe,  lt.car^a,^p.  Portg. garrafa, b. 
Arab,  ^r^,  a  measure,  qara/a,  to  draw 
water,  otherwise  apelt  gMraf  (Dozy, 
Devic).  Iiittr£  thinks  it  may  b«  boni 
the  Persian  garabah,   a  lurga-beUied 
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glass  bottle.  In  ItalioD  giraffa  (a 
giraffe,  bIho),  "  a  kind  of  fine  drinking 
glaase  or  flower  glasse  "  ( Plorio),  seems 
to  be  a  oormption  of  earaffa  igaraffa). 

Cbosier,  old  Eng.  crose,  oroue,  Fr. 
eroMe  (croiteron),  the  pastoral  staff 
erf  a  bidiop,  owes  its  present  form  to  a 
confusion  with  "  cross,"  Fr.  troir, 
Lst.  CTtar,  with  which  words  it  has  no 
direct  oonneiion.  The  oldest  forms  of 
the  word  Sfe  in  English  ervce,  croehe, 
in  French  oroce,  denoting  a  staff,  like 
ft  shepherd's,  with  a  curved  head  or 
crook,  Fr.  croc,  Dan.  hrog.  Welsh  ertcg. 
Compare  Oer.  krummalab. 

"  Croee  of  a  byschope.  Pedum." — 
From-pl.  Farv.  (see  Way,  in  loco). 
"  Crooe  is  a  shepherd's  orooke  in  our 
old  English ;  henoe  the  staffe  of  a 
Bishop  is  called  the  cneier  ot  crotier." 
— Minsheu.  The  fact  of  a  cross-bearer 
being  called  a  oroter,  croyeer,  or  erocore, 
contributed  to  the  confusion. 

Cbobs.  meaning  peevish,  bad-tem- 
pered, irritable,  as  if  one  whose  dis- 
position is  contraiy,  perverse,  or  aavtt 
that  of  others,  notrunning  in  the  same 
line  bat  croM-grained,  like  thwart,  per- 
verea  (A.  8ai.  pweor,  Ger.  qvtr, 
"  queer  ") ;  froicwrd,  i.e.  fromward ; 
Fr.  Tcvkhe,  It.  rivctao,  from  Lat.  rever- 
•ui;  It.  rihoao,  from  Lat.  reirotug  (relro- 
verttu).  It,  however,  seems  to  be  the 
same  word  as  old  Eng.  orus,  excited, 
wrathful,  nimble;  North  Eng,  crova, 
croicte,  brisl;,  pert,  Pro  v.  Eng.  crow, 
to  provoke  (East),  Swed.  hrut-kvjvud, 
Dan.  itni»-fcooed  ("crowse-head"),  ill- 
tempered, perverse  fellow,  Scot,crotcBe(y, 
with  confidence  or  some  degree  of 
petulance.  The  original  meaning  of 
the  word  was  crisp  and  curly,  from 
which  it  come  to  signi^  smart,  brisk, 
then  pert,  aanoy,  and  finally  peevish, 
excitable.  (See  Atkinson,  ClcveUittd 
Glossary,  s.  v.  Crout.)  Compare  the 
popular  phrase,  "  cross  as  two  sticks." 
—  Demea,  Snpp.EnQ.Qlottary.  Have- 
lok,  when  attacked  by  thieves, 
Drioehem  at,  t>ei[^  though]  he  weren  mu, 
So  doEgeBUt  of  milne-houa. 

Watrbdi  tht  Don*,  1.  1966  (>b.  1I8D). 

Cnue,  captions,  cross ;  also  eroote, 
irritable,  pugnacious,  conceited. 

lie's  u  crocH  u  a  buitT  cook. — PaltfrKw, 
^nlrnii  and  Down  Glanarg,  E.  D.  S. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  Prov.  English 


cnip  (7  from  Fr.  erfpe,  crisp)  has  Qia 
twofold  meaning  of  (1)  crisp,  brittle, 
short,  and  (2)  surly  [?  short-temperedj 
(Wright). 

Cbobb-futs,  a  Scotch  term  for  (nnentl 
gifts  to  the  church,  is  a  corrupted  form 
of  eort-preaandt,  or  corpt-prcsenU  (Ja- 
mieson).  So  cor»,  corw,  is  a  Scotch 
form  of  croM. 

Cbow,  or  Cbow-bar,  may  perhape 
be  a  corruption  of  the  Provinci&l  Eng- 
lish cmnif,  a  crook,  crome  in  Tnsser 
(1580),  E.  D.  Soc.  p.  88,  erombe.  Prompt. 
Farv.  In  the  Paston  Letters  we  read 
of  B  riotous  mob  coming  with  "  long 
eromet  to  draws  down  howsis." 

Compare  the  Irish  crwrn,  crooked, 
A.  Sax.  crvmh.  Compare,  however, 
the  Irish  erU  =  (1)  strength,  (2)  an  iron 
bar.  Cotgrave  spells  it  croe,  "  Pince, 
a  eroe,  great  barre,  or  lever  of  iroD." 
The  cloven  end  of  the  implement  was 
mistakenly  assimilated  to  the  powerfol 
beak  of  the  crow  or  raven,  cf.  Lat. 
corvut.  Ok.  Jbfroz.  Cotgrave  uses  eroe 
in  a  different  sense : — 

Jsblea,  the  cmt  of  s  piece  of  cuke  ;  the 
furrow,  or  hollow  («l  either  end  of  the  pipe- 
■tsTcs)  wh^reiDlo  the  head-piecea  be  en- 
Get  crooe  made  of  iron,  deeps  bole  fi>r  to 

With  croMe  ounihvut  it,  u  shupe  M  astake. 
Tui«r,  Fiut  Hundnd  Foinlet,  16B0 
(E.D.  Soc.), p.  98. 
Ceowd,  1  apparently  a  popular  cor- 
Croqd,  {  mptionofcrypf  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  descriptive  of  the  an- 
cient church  of  S.  Faiih,  beneath  old 
8.  Paul's. 

This  beioe  ■  parish  chorcb  drdicsted  to  the 
honour  of  St.  Faith  the  Virgin,  was  bereto- 
foi«  called  EttU$ia  S.  Hdii  tn  Cryplii  (or  ia 
the  croiidei,  •ocording  to  the  vulgar  ezpna- 
Bion).— DugJafc,  Hurt.  i^S.  PauC,  p.  117. 

Croud  —  Crypt,  Glouary  of  Arehi- 
tedure,  Parker. 

Cryptoporticus  ...  a  KcrpI  wslke  Or  TUilt 
under  the  grounde,  ab  thernHrdnorab 
of  I'aulcB,  called  8.  Failhei  church.— 


hathe  wonder  many  vin.  cniirdd,  and  vaatet, 
—Pvlgnimate  ef  Sir  R.  Guyijord;  ISOfi, 
p.  14  ((Camden  goo.). 

The  origin  of  the  word  may  be  traced 
throngh  0.  Fr.  troie,  Frov.  orrrfo,  Sp. 
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Portg.  gntta.  It.  groUa,  Fr.  ffroite  (our 
"grot,  "grotto  ),  from  Lat.  erypta. 
Ok.  kripU,  a  biddeD  place. 

Tbe  cIdh  mlkg  and  nutic  ;rolta;  seriipra, 
of  whkb  tbe  Urer  or  baiin  U  oF  one  tut, 
iotin,  utiq  porphTne.  —  Evelya,  Diary, 
Hot.  t9,  IMt. 

Cbowubb,  also  eroumal,  "  the  com- 
mander of  tbe  troopB  raised  in  one 
eoimty"  (Jamiefion),  a  Scotch  cormp- 
Uoa  o!  tohneHcoTonel).  Ct.  ertrnneUioi 
coronet,  erowner  for  coroner. 

The  trtmitun  Uj  in  ctnTas  ludges,  bigh 
ud  vide,  their  OBptainl  about  thetn  in  leswT 
ooci,tlie>aldien  about  all  ia  huts  of  timber. — 
tenitDf  like  CanTTunCm'  Cninp,  temp.  Cfaas. 
I.  <ilt  fiaillv,  LcMcn  and  JourniiUi,  Tol.  i.  p. 
»l,ed.lB41}. 

Creim«r  (^  oroumell  ^  coronel  or 
mlonel)  ako  oocnra  in  Sir  T.  Tomer, 
PaOat  Armata,  1627,  p.  17. 

CaDGOLB,  a  melting-pot.  Low.  Lat. 
eneiboittm,  so  spelt  aB  if  it  were  a  de- 
riratioD  of  Lat.  oru»,  anteig,  because  it 
TCI  often  marked  with  the  sign  of  a 
mm.  So  Chanoer  calls  it  a  eroitlet  or 
mieleS.  It  is,  however,  certainly  of 
tlu  ume  origin  as  erute,  Dut.  Icroes, 
irui/af,  Dan.  hruut,  Fr.  ereutet,  a  cap 
(Spot,  Ir.  eruugin,  a  pitcher,  pot,  or 
mtek. 
Cbdiu,  1  a  Scotch  word  for  the 
CioELLBS,  \  scrofula,  or  King's  evil, 
is  i  corruption  of  the  French  ierwtellee, 
^lich  is  from  Lat.  tcrofula  through  a 
lonn  fTvfdla.  O.  Fr.  eteromh,  whence 
0.  Eng.  tcroyh,  a  scrabbj  or  shabby 
[U,  eeabby]  fellow.  This  word  cruclg 
>•  Rill  in  oia  in  Antrim  uid  Down 
(PattCTBon). 

A  M8.  account  of  The  Order  of  K. 
Ciaila  fl.]  entring  Edinhvirghe,  p.  23, 
proHrred  in  tbe  Advocates'  Library, 
•aft,  that  on  the  24th  of  June,  1688, 
k<  "their  solemnlie  ofired,  and  after 
ibe  oSringe,  heallit  100  persona  of  the 
trfRea  or  Kings's  eiv^t,  jong  uid 
old«-"— J.  Q.  Dalyell,  Diirfcer  Super- 
IHioM  ofStoOand  (lesS),  p.  62. 

Cino,  mtmb,  thumb,  ^  old  Eng. 
<TutK,  A.  Sax.  eruma,  tivm{-en),  t^n-a, 
••em  to  owe  their  present  spelling  with 
a  final  b  to  a  false  analogy  wUh^dmab 
(A.  Sai.  dumb),  limb  (Greek  lamho»). 
tio  liaib  (q.v.)  was  formerly  Urn,  A.  Sax. 


Cbush,  a  word  nsed  in  the  eastern 
counties  for  gristle,  cartilage,  or  soft- 
bones,  perhaps  mentally  asBooiated 
with  tbe  verb  to  cratk,  is  a  shortened 
form  of  cratael  (or  erusth)  of  the  same 
meaning  used  in  SaftoUi,  old  Eng. 
eramhell  or  orvechyl,  811:= A.  Sax.  grittel, 
which  indeed  itself  probably  denotes 
that  which  most  be  ground  like  grist, 
or  crunched,  before  swallowed. 

CruKliiiIbme,  or  rrjstjlboae  (crunbell), 
eartilago! — Prompl.  PuTvularum. 

Bailey  gives  cruteel  as  an  old  word 
for  gristle. 

Cbusty,  in  the  sense  of  short-tem- 
pered, irritable,  testy,  is  perhaps  a 


Cvirim-  Mundi  (Uth  cent.),  p.llOO). 
Compare  Belgian  and  Dutch  korzel, 
angry,  choleric,  testy.  In  Irish  erosda 
is  morose,  captious,  crabbed,  and  erot' 
ta^ht  perverseness  (O'Reilly).  Tbe 
Yankee  cvssedTiees,  perversity,  wrong- 
headedness,  is  of  the  aame  origin. 

Sbe  ia  ChoUEht  but  a  cant  mother  wbo 
beats  her  child  for  crying,  and  will  not  cease 
belting  until  tbe  ofaild  leare  cryipg. — John 
Oicea  (1680},  Warki,  toI.  liii.  p.  Ml  (ed. 
1852). 

Aa  fUrtt  and  abrewd 
As  SociBtej"  Xantippe. 

Taming  of  tht  Ohnic,  act.  i.  sc.  I. 
They  are  never  curti   but  wben  they   are 
hungry. 

So  the  old  proverb  "  God  gives  a  cwril 
cow  short  horns." 

Similar  transposition  of  letters  is 
common,  e.g.  DuL  iiorel,  a  crust,  tors- 
tig,  crusty ;  amen  (Beaumont  and 
Fletcher)  for  cKruten,  ktreome  for 
ehriaomi  O.  Scot,  atrslinge tor  oroeelingi 
gra«a,  A.  Sai,  gmrt;  bird,  A.  Sax.  brid, 
elapse,  and  cla«p.  The  French  cnerouti 
(crusty),  full  of  prejudices,  and  e'en- 
erouler,  to  grow  stupid,  are  founded  on 
the  conception  of  becoming  encrusted, 
indurated,  wiimpreBBtonable,  stolid. 

There  are  aome  duga  of  that  uature  that  they 
barke  rather  Tpon  cuMome  then  euriliuiM. — 
Thn.  L«igt,  Worke.  afSeiKa,  p.  915  (1614). 
Caruiilii  alie  loked  on  hjm  the, 

.*  M(r;i  Ctsit  af  Frere  and  tfc*  Btyt. 
Pray  for  thv  crnitt/  eoul  1    Wbere'a  your  re- 

Beauaimt  and  Fkt^ier,  Th*  Bloedy 
Brvtktr,  ui.  t. 
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Comparo  euttard  ^O.Eng.  onutade, 
0.  F.  eroiitlade,  orig.  a  orostad  tart. 
Bomewhat  similarly  Prof.  Skeat  thinks 
curse  majr  be  a  perverted  use  of  Scand. 
korta,  to  make  the  sign  of  the  kort, 
kro*i,  or  "ctosb."  Cf.  Heb.  barak  = 
to  ourae  or  to  blesB,  Lat.  tacer,  aaored 
or  acoursed. 

Cbotchbb,  a  Snsaei  word  for  broken 
pieces  of  orockery  (Pariah,  QlMtarti), 
IS  probably  irom  Fr.  eruche,  a  pitcher, 
■Welsh  owe. 

CtrcBLBBK,  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
for  a  spoon,  which  Bosworth  rangea 
nnder  edc,  a  cook,  aa  if  a  cooking  ntansil, 
ie  evidraitly  the  Latin  eochteare  or  coch- 

Cuckold,  a  Somerset  word  for  the 
plant  Bordock,  a  oorruption  of  the 
A<  Sax.  ooeeel,  darnel,  taree,  cockle. 

CtrcKoo-BOHE,  a  name  applied  to  a 
bone  at  the  lowest  extremity  of  the 
apine,  attached  to  the  og  gaerum,  Lat. 
ot  coccygig,  Greek  hokkux,  cuckoo. 

At  (he  end  of  the  Iloly-bone  kppMreth  the 
Rump-bone  called  «  cncci/git,  bpcauae  it  ia 
like  s  cuckCMXi  bcalie. — Craila,  Dttcripliort  af 
lb  Bolya/'Man,  p.  981  (1631). 

It  is  in  all  probability  only  another 
form  of  Ijat.  coeim  (coanni),  the  hinder- 
part,  a»a,  the  hip,  Greek  kochone  (for 
AMK^).  Curtius,  Qrie^mch,  Etymo- 
lo^e,  i.  128 ;  ii.  283. 
Cucxoo-PiNT,  I  apopularnamefor 
Cue Koo- PINTLE,  i  the  arum  maeula- 
turn,  a  Huppoaed  corruption,  is  aaid  to 
have  no  reference  to  the  bird  so  Darned, 
biit  to  be  the  A.  Saxon  cucu,  living 
(Prior);  Yorkshire  cuckoo-point  (Brit- 
ten and  Holland). 

But  Mr.  Cockayne  qnotes  old  Eng. 
eoke-pinlel,  gavk-pynidl,  and  ahows  it 
was  so  called,  because  it  flowers  at  the 
time  of  the  coming  of  the  geae  or 
cnckoo  {Leechdomt,  &&  vol.  iii.  QU>*- 
vary).  This  ia  nudoabtedly  right. 
CunuT,  )  a  North  British  word  for 
CcDDiB,  [  an  ass,  as  if  identical  with 
caddy,  the  pet  name  for  Cuthbert,  which 
hai  long  been  a  favourite  appellation  in 
the  North  of  England  out  of  veneration 
for  the  fiunoas  saint  of  that  name.  The 
much  -  enduring  disposition  of  the 
donkey  was,  perhaps,  suggestive  of  the 
saintly  character,  to  say  notliing  of  its 
wearing  the  oroas,  just  as  the  patiaat 


oamel  ia  nicknamed  1^  the  Arabs  Alt' 
Ayub,  "  Father  of  Job."  It  would 
be  curious  if  Cuthbert,.  ezpreasive  of 
"noted  brightneas"  (Tonga,  Chritlian 
Namet,  u.  417),  came  to  be  applied  to 
an  animal  notoriously  Btu[»d.  The 
word  is  not  a  native  Scottish  term, 
and  was  originally  slang.  It  was  in 
all  probability  borrowed  At>m  the 
Gypsies,  the  ass  being  their  favonrile 
animal,  as  Jamieson  remarked,  and  so 
may  be  of  oriental  origin.  Cvddytben- 
tore  may  be  identictd  with  Hindi&tini 
gadhd,  gadhi,  an  ass  (?  Persian  gudda), 
with  which  Colebrooke  would  connect 
Sansk.  gardahlia.  But  in  theSiabp6ah 
dialect  of  Cabul  gvda  is  an  ass,  Malay 
hidha,  near  akin  to  Sanskrit  ghata,  a 
horae,  originally  "  the  kicker,"  from 
ghut,  to  stnke  back  (see  Piotet,  Originei 
Indo-EuropSenes,  torn.  i.  p.  862).  In 
Modem  Greek  gddaroa  is  a  donkey. 

Englaad  bring  i  dull  cauntrj— a  CAhJ- 
diilan  or  CaddtiUad,  u  thej  uj  in  the  EiM 
— keepa  up  olil  fiwiiiDns. — Audrrw  H'iIbu, 
EdUburgh  Euagi  (1856),  p.  160. 

James  Simson,  writing  of  the  Scottish 
Gypsies,  speaks  of 

Tfap  droll  sppearance  of  so  Dun^  ciuUin — 
inimnU  tint  Kenenlly  >ppeu  >ui^l^,  but 
vlien  driveD  by  gipiles  come  in  bMtalioiu. — 
Halarti  at  Iht  Ciptiti,  p.  46. 

A  cud'dii'i  gultop's  suae  done. — A,  HiiLf, 
Prmtrbnif  Hcottand,  p.  16. 

Cuddy,  evddm,  an  old  provincial 
word  for  "  a  Nizey,  or  a  silly  fellow  " 
(Bailey),  is  probablv  a  derived  usage. 
In  the  Cleveland  dialect  eaddy  is  a 
hedge-sparrow  (Atkinson),  ao  called, 
perhaps,  from  its  reaembtancein  colour 
to  an  aaa,  just  as  Northampt.  d/mey,  a 
sparrow  (elsewhere  dunwick),  donltfy, 
and  Scot,  ijontc,  a  hare,  are  all  bom 
O.  Eng.  don,  dun. 

CuDSHOK,  an  affected  mispronuncia- 
tion of  the  interjection  "  Gadso " 
(which  is  itself  a  corruption  of  IC 
cazzo)  in  the  old  drama. 

CoLLENDBB,  a  popular  spelling  of 
txilander,  which  is  apparently  an  in- 
correct form  of  colader  (cf.  Span,  cola- 
dero,  a  strainer,  siue,  a  colander.-^ M in- 
sheu),  like  mMsenjer,  ptyrrfnger,  pauen- 
ger,  for  meetager,  porridger,  patsagft. 
A  derivative  of  Lat,  colare,  to  atrain. 

I  Bm  K  wirnMLw  ihnt  in  the  late  vu  hil     i 


Knelyn,  Dmry,  May  31, 1671. 
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CULLI8EN 


(m  old  word  for  a  badge 
or  diatmetive  mark,  in 
Bta  Joiuon  aod  otheri,  is  a  cormption 
of  cagmtaitee,  that  by  wliich  one  is 

hietm  (Lat.  cogtioieere),  from  a  deaire, 
periups  to  assimilate  it  to  othet  words 
Uk«  nfiy,  euUion,  Ac. 

Oun.  Batwbatbsdgeslull  weKiTe,irh>t 
H'liwa  ?— B,  JoiuBi,  Th*  Cote  uAlured,iT.  4. 

CuLTEH-EKYS,  an  old  popular  name 
tor  a  meadow  plant,  probably  the 
onAi'i  mono,  in  apparently  a  oomiption 
of  euUtrlntu,  i.e.  little  culvers  or  pigeons 
|i-  Sai.  culfrv),  to  which  its  flowers 
wen  bneiCoUy  resembled.  Compare 
the  name  of  the  plant  cohimbin/'  &om 
I^  adanba,  a  pigeon.  With  the  ter- 
niiutian  compare  aion-hey,  don-key. 

The  form  eovey-keyt,  may  sometimes 
be  heard  in  Kent,  applied  to  th^  oilip. 

CcT,  as  a  medical  term  to  draw 
Uocd  by  scarifying  under  a  glass 
wharain  the  air  is  rarefied,  derived  as 
it  veie  from  the  cup-like  shape  of  the 
glMS,  is  a  cormption  of  Fr.  eouper,  to 
eat,  0.  Fr.  copper, 

I  iboDld  ruber  lubnicate  eoaping  tlauei, 

Kird  no  the  lem.—Femnd,  Lnt  Melaa- 
.<,  p.  3*J. 

II  [plenrur]  is  helped  much  hjtupping;  I 
io  wK  nemo  drinluDe.— T.  Adamt,  Tht  Soul', 
Stfiw.  Wtrla,  i.  tB7. 

TWj  bW,    they  cvpp'd,    thej  purged ;   in 
•bolt,  the;  cured. 

Pope  [Lathani], 
CciLT-PLoWEB,  a  Linoolnshire  word 
ft*  •  canliflotii«r  (Peacock,  OIoMOry  of 

CuunrDOBON,  so  spelt,  no  doabt,  to 
Bigfiwt  a  connexion  with  cur,  used  as 
1  teon  of  contempt,  is  an  altered 
fonn  of  arm-madgin,  which  Holland 
m  hia  hivy  uses  to  translate  frnmen- 
(wTM,  a  oom-dealer,  especiaUy  in  the 
•ma  of  a  regrator,  one  who  engrosses 
■od  hoards  tip  the  com  in  time  of 
Kvdly,  and  then  "  a  covetous  hunks, 
s  doM-fisted  fellow  "  (Bailey),  in  ac- 
mdaDoe  with  the  Proverb  (li.  26) 
"Ha  that  withholdeth  com,  the  people 
Oont-mvdgin  is  for 
[>m-hoarding;  ■amdge 
J.  math  or  mieh,  to  hide 
(Skeat).  Compare  "  Pfoure-pam,  a 
Dgudly  wretch;  a  paling  imcfter  or 
Buwr,4c."(iA).  O.Fr.  »)«««■,  to  hide. 
^  papalar  hatred  of  the  corn-hoarder 


'Bm'tiatd^ng,  i,e.  ci 
lamg  —  U.  Eng.  n 


is  exhibited  in  the  Rhenish  legend  of 
Bishop  Hatto,  and  in  a  ballad  lloensed 
in  1581, 


freat  ibundsnce 

in  the  tjme  of  famjae,  to  die  for  vant  of 

relief.  And  of  th"  fearfull  Tengeance  of  God 

SroDounced  i^^aioit  him. — lUgultn  of  tht 
tationtn'  Campaag,  Tol.  ii.  p.  13()  (Slialu. 
Soc.). 

Gonnorant  (formerly  corvoronf,  as  if 
com-voran/)  seems  to  have  been  used  in 
the  same  sense. 

Hi*  father  ia  such  a  dogged  old  eurmadgii'n, 
he  dares  not  for  his  ears  acquaint  him  with  it. 
— 'Heywo^  Ai  ftotetgy,  FortiAtv  ba  Ijind  ^  Sta, 
1655,  p.  46  (Sha^.  Soc.)- 

When  tbe  Cormevaali 
And  weallhj  fknnen  hoord  up  all  the  graiae 
He  emptiea  all  his  ganun  to  tbe  poore. 

iV»-Bwfu  aud  Sonu-body,  I.  530 
(ab.  1600). 


CcBKAMTs,  a  corrapticm  of  Ooritifha, 
or  "raisins  of  Corinth,"  Fr.  raiems  de 
CoritUhe,  they  having  been  originally 
brought  from  that  plaoe ;  Welsh  gravn 
CmirUh,  i.e.  Corinth  berries. 

We  (buade  there  r^^  amalle  rayaons  that 
we  ealle  niiumi  oj  Carani,  and  Ibcj  growe 
chefl;  in  Coryntliy,  called  nowe  Corona,  in 
Moreo,  to  wfaome  leyut  Poule  wrote  Sondrj 


The  fruits  are  hereof  called  inihopi  bythe 
name  of  PaauUum  da  Oirialho ;  in  English 
Curruiu,  or  small  Raisioi. — Gemrdi,  Herbal, 
p.7?7(1597). 

Tnke  royfifni  afConinru  berto. 

And  wyte  wyune  |iou  tale  also. 

Liber  Curt  Cacaniin,  p.  16(1440). 

Take  ■  .  .  RaytBiivtof  Carannet  tt  myocyd 

Datya,  bat  not  to  small.— rA*  Babee»  Book, 

p.  «ia(E.E.T.S.). 

Tbe  ohiefe  richea  tbeieof  [of  Zante]  cooais- 
tetb  in  curreiili,  which  draweth  hilhermuch 
traScke.— G.  Saadgi,  Tmvilt,  p.  &. 

CuBRT,  an  Indian  dish,  originally  a 
native  term.  Hind,  hiri  (a  making),  a 
made  dish,  a  curry,  from  karttd,  to  make 
(Sansk.  kar,  hri,  to  make),  seems  to 
nave  been  assimilated  to  the  existing 
word  citrrj;  (Fr.  anroyer.  It.  eorr^arej, 
to  prepare  or  make  ready.  Mahn  de- 
duces It  from  Peis.  khurdi,  broth,  jnicy 
meats. 
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OVBBY  FA70TTR        (    S 

CiTBBT  FATODB,  A  phraee  whioh  Pro- 
feeaor  Niohol  brands  as  &  "  vnlgaiism  " 
{Primer  of  ErMUih  GotmpotUion),  and 
Ihe  Saiitrday  RemKW  "doea  not  much 
like "  (Jan.  4,  187ft),  is  at  all  erenls 
no  faavemi,  in  the  luiguage.  Q.  Fat- 
tennam,  in  his  ArU  of  EngUth  Foetie, 
1689,  BSys— 

If  moderation  of  wordt  tend  to  Bnttrrj,  or 
•oolhing,  or  exouaiog,  it  is  b/  tlie  figure 

Paradiaslole,  trliich  therefoie  DothiHR  im- 
properly we  cali  the  Carra-faetll,  ai  when 
we  make  the  be«  of  a  bad'tbine,  or  tume  a 
■ignification  to  the  more  phiuaibie  aence ;  SB 
to  call  aa  unthrift,  a  liberall  Genlleman.— 
<F,  iS6,  ed.  ArberJ. 

If  thou  canst  eurteiifai 


To  euiTjF  a  temponi;  favour  he  mcmrech 
evertaating  hatred. — Adamt,  Stmoni,  i.  WH, 

To  cum/  waa  once  used  indepen- 
dently for  to  cajole,  with  referenM 
to  the  "  soft  amootfamg  of  flattcoy  " 
(Pnllar). 

t«y  curru  Idogea  &  her  back  cUwe^. 
>ur«  tht  Pteugkman'i  Cnde, 
1394,  L  366  (ed.8lie>t>. 
Cdrbe,  in  the  vulgar  phrase  "  not  to 
care  a  cvrte  for  a  thing,"  is  a  cormp- 
tion  of  the  old  English  hart  or  hert,  a 
oress,  A.  Sax.  OETie :  Dutch  ieraee,  Ger. 
hreste..  Ft.  oreMon,  "the  herb  t«annad 
kara,    or    cresses,"    "  cre»eon    oJeiUMi, 
iteree  "  (Cotgrave) ;  which  was  made  a 
Thou  ahali  be  conn  led  a»ge.  _  by-word  for  anything  trivial  and  worth- 

^o  Person  is  a  Lancashire  fonn  ot 
clmelen,  "Feather  Adam  nother  did 
□or  con'd  keraott  it "  (Vieur  tjfike  Lanca- 
elure  Biaiect).  Bee  also  H.  Tooke, 
Diveriiotu,  p.  860  (ed.  Taylor). 

Wjadom  and  WilQowicnatwarthaarw. 
Laa'land,  Kiiron  of  Pitn  PtaamaK, 

^  P^xii.LHreitc. 
Anger  gavnes  the  not  a  trtite. 
Alliurative  Peenu,  Tht  Ptarl,  1.  S43, 
(ed.  Morris). 
I  ne  raaght  he  nol  a  Airt. 
Tht  MUiem  TaU,  L  5754. 
To-morrow  morning  ( if  HeaTen  permit}  [ 
■      ■     Ihe  fifth »  ■  '  -       ■ 

for  the  CI 
1761. 

That  man  oererbteatbcd,  ....  Jbrwbon 
oontributiom  to  the  Magaiine  I  oared  me 
aingle  cunt.  —  Wiim,  Nocttt  Ambntiam^ 
vol.  i.  p.  i59. 

1  care  not  a  citk  though  from  birth   be 

The  tear-bitter  bread  and  the  stiDging*  of 

If  Ihe  man  be  but  one  of  God'a  noble*  in 

Though   penDilrm,    ricMf-iouI'd, — heart- 
lome,  tliough  worn. 

Gerald  ATowy,  Tht  Wtrktr. 

A  long  list  of  examples  in  Norman 
French,  sach  as  "not  worth  aix  onioni 
a  head  of  garHc,  a  nut,  a  lettuce,  a 
thread  of  ulk,"  &o.,  will  be  found  in 
Atkinson's  Vie  de  Seint  Aiibaa,  p.  67. 
Compare 

Thereof  aet  the  miller  Dot  a  tare. 

CAoucff,  The  Reva  Tate,  3935. 

leShttlitiptaTt,  Thia  Abaolon  ue  nugbte  not  ■  bnu. 

MiUmi  TaU,  I.  3770. 


Tiutr,  Warkt,  1580,  p. ! 

It  is  a  cormption  of  curry  favel,  to 
ouny,  or  smooth  down,  the  ohesnut- 
horse,  Fr.  itriller  fauveaTi,'    Cotgrave 
quotee  a  proverb,  "  Tel  etriUe  foAiMMM 
qid  pvn»  te  mord.    The  nngratemU  jade 
bites  him  that  does  him  good ; "  this 
IB  found  in  a  fourteenth  century  Ro- 
mance, which  went  by  the   name   of 
Toreke-Fauvel  or  EatrilU-Fauvel.     (Le 
Rom   de  Lincy,   Froverbea  Franca, 
tom.  ii.  p.  66).  Cova-psxe  "  cwryfoMell, 
a  flatterer,  esfriOe."— Palsgrave,  1680. 
Sche  waa  a  achrewe,  aa  have  v  hele, 
There  ache  curra\ud  fawU  well. 
Hea  a  MtrchaM  dot  hii  WyJ'e  htlna, 
1.303. 

The  phrase  asaumed  its  meaning  of 
cajoling  &om  a  confusion  ot  favel,  the 
yellow-coloured  horse,  with  favel,  an 
old  word  for  flattery  (in  Langland, 
Ocaleve,  Skelton,  AiO.),  i.e.  It.  favola,  a 
lying  tale,  Lat.  f^mla.  8ee  Prof. 
Bkeat's  Note  on  Pw<  Ike  FUmmtaxt, 
Viawit  of,  Pass.  iii.  I.  6,  Text  0. 

In  the  ancient  cant  of  thieves  the 
phrase  is  used  for  a  sluggard. 

He  that  will  in  court  dwell,  must  needea 
currit  fabet  ....  ye  shal  undenland  that 
fabel  in  an  olde  Kngfiahe  worde,  and  signified 
■a  much  aa  faoour  doth  now  a  dajea. — 
Taetmer,  Pioverbaor  adagien  gathered  out  0^ 
Ihe  Chilmda  0/  Eruimw,  156*,  fo.  44. 

Cory  Jauell  ia  he,  that  H7I  lie  in  hia  bed, 
and  cor;  the  bed  hordes  in  which  he  l;eth  in 
•teede  of  hia  horse.  Tbia  aloutbful  knaue 
wyll  buskin  and  scratch  when  he  ia  called  in 
the  morning,  for  any  biaL—Tht  XXV. 
Orderi  af  KnauM,  1575. 
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CURTAIL 


(     89     )        CUSTARD   WINDS 


Cranpora  the  expreasionE  "  I  don't 
eire  a  atisw,"  "  not  &  nuh,"  Fr.  il  ne 
tmit  pat  un  »e»t  (t.e.  a  walnnt-skm), 
lat.  naud,  fi>cei,  nihUi  (t'.B.  ne-hili), 
vmdere;  Or«ek  kardatiuzo,  to  talk  idly. 
lit.  chatter  about  cre»tea  (kdrdamon), 
iardi  aiU  ,  at  a  hair's  valae,  tm. 

"Not  worth  a  rush"  easnia  origi- 
nally to  have  meant  not  deemed  of 
soffident  importance  to  have  &eBh 
nubes  strewed  on  the  floor  for  one's 
iweptioQ,  at  least  so  it  is  snggest«d  by 
ths  following  passage : 

"  StTuige  haTe  gre«oe  nuhM  when  daily 
^utl»  are  1101  mrih  a  nuh. — Lilig,  Sapho 

CaxtAXL,  a  ooimption  of  the  older 
toon  to  evrtall,  as  if  from  the  French 
omrt  fattier,  to  cat  short,  or  as  if  it 
nuaot  to  shorten  or  dock  the  tail  [Cf. 
0.  Pr.  amriault.  It.  eortoUo],  Thus, 
e*J"(«i  which  CotgravedefinBH  aB"c«r- 
tail,  tMrtallfd  ;  untailed,  without  taile, 
deprived  of  a  toils,"  would  now  be 
trauBlated  "  curtailed."  An  old  writer 
*p«aking  of  the  knavery  of  dealers  in 
bones  says : — 

Tiey  can  make  curtailt  whrn  tbey  lixt, 
"li  anior  aet  too  Iwge  laila,  banKing;  to 
Uw  Mockr*  at  tbeir  pleaaure.—Mariin  jUnr- 
M'l  ^aligii  le  lk(  btlman  of  Loildim,  1610, 

The  eurtal  Fiiar  of  the  Robin  Hood 
Ballads  was  evidently  of  the  Franciscan 
ofder  of  monks  who  were  ridiculed  for 
th*  ihort  habits  they  wore  in  obedience 
lo  their  founder's  injunction  (Staveley, 
^«tuk  HoTieleech,  oh.  hy-),  0.  Eng. 
'vrtaJ,  a  short  cloke  or  coat.  In  the 
old  canting  langmtge  of  beggars, 

A  turuU  >■  aiacb  like  to  the  upright  man, 
tot  kji  aatbari^  is  Dot  fidly  ao  great.  He 
M>4  caaaonlj  to  go  *ith  a  ikort  rieki,  likt 
<•  ptt  Jrim.  and  bis  iroman  with  him  in 
i'ie  liacrT. — Tht  Fratemilat  of  VaaibonJei, 
U7J. 

Shakespeare  has  "  a  curtail  dog  "  for 
rartal,  in  Cotneduof  Errort,  iii,  2, 
If-rry  IF.wa  of  Winder,  ii.  1,  and 
UoveQ  defines  a  eurlnil  or  curti^  as 
"a  dog  withont  a  tail,  good  for  any 
■trrice."— Di<(.  of  Four  Languages. 

Hr.  FiU-Edward  Hall  quotes,  as 
■athoritieB  for  the  verb  to  eiirtall, 
Thomas  Campion  (1602),  AndetU  Criti- 
oW£M«yt,  voLii.p.l66;  Thos.  James, 
T'-nlite  of  the  Vorrvption  of  Scripture, 
IBll,  pt.  ii.  p.  59;  Heylis,  Eedetia 


Vindkaia  (1667),  pt  i.  p.  183  {Modem 
Engliah,  p.  185). 

Curtali  dogs.  Ki  tanght  the;  were 
They  kept  the  Utoiti  in  their  mouth. 
lagltdiK,  BaliuUt  ami  Simgicf  York- 
shirt,  p.  bi. 
CoKT-HOSB,  the   niokname    of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  a  oorrup- 
tion  of  Bobertns  Gurtns  (U.  MUUer, 
CUpa,  iii.  801).     So  cai-houte,  an  old 
species  of  battering-ram,  was  originallv 
ecUttu,  so  called  fi-om  its  crafty  approaon 
to  the  walls.     It.  gatto,  "  a  nee-cat, 
Also  an  engine  of  warre  to  batter  walls  " 
(Florio).     Oatitu,    "  machina   beUi  " 
(Spelnuu,  Qhiaary),  "  a  werrely  holde 
that  men  call  a  barbed  catte  "  ( Caiten's 
Vegeciu»). 

Cdbtilaoe,  "  a  law  term  for  a  piece 
of  ground,  yard,  or  garden-platt,  be- 
longing to,  or  teing  near  a  house." — 
Bailey,  front  Low  Lat.  eurli».  The 
wordisaderivationnotof  eurfiw,  but  of 
Lat.  eior(()»,  «)W(i)«.  »  yard,  whence 
also  It.  oorte,  Fr,  «rar,  Eng.  cottrt, 
Welsh  eurrt.  C.  Kingsley  curiously 
pells  it  COM  ■■''■"■       "         " 

CuBTLE-AXS,  and  Curtlax,  a  cor- 
ruption of  "  cutlass,"  really  Fr.  amte- 
lat,  It.  cortekuo,  coltellaecio,  from  Lat. 
cuUelhiB  (dim.  of  colter,  a  knife),  but 
understood  na  if  a  curial  or  short  cue. 
Skinner  speUs  it  curtelau,  and  explains 
it  aa  Mi««  bremor  [Etymologieott,  1671). 
Cf,  But.  kortelai  (Sewel). 
For  with  my  nror[r]d,  this  sharp  cnrlti  aie, 
I'll  cut  aauniler  my  accural d  heart— 

Lociiit,  1586. 
A  gallant  curtlr-on  npon  my  thigh, 
A  hoar-spear  in  my  hand. 

J$  Ym  Lik.  It.  i.  3, 1. 119 
(Globe  ed.). 
Dear  nare  ihla  Hangar  and  this  CuriJIoi. 
TA(  Roaring  Girt,  i.  1  (1611). 
There  springit  ibe  ibrub  three  foot  aboue 

Which  fears  (he  keen  Pdge  of  the  Curt(la». 
HylveUer,  Du  Barlet,  p.  181  (1621). 

A  still  further  corruption  was  craiaxe. 

With  curfim  used  Diamond  to  smite. 

Sptmer,  F.  Qattat,  it.  t,  «. 

CnsTABD  WINDS,  a  Cleveland  word 
for  the  cold  easterly  winds  prevalent 
on  the  N.E.  coast  in  spring,  is  probably, 
Mr.  Atkinson  thinks,  a  corruption  of 
coosf-u-ortj  tmiid*. 
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Cnr-BBAX,  ft  popnlair  Tmme  for  the 
YBlerian,  Dr.  Prior  thinkii  may  be  from 
Dnt.  kattet  A.  Sax.  cwtfi,  it  being  used 
in  uterine  aSeotionB. 

CvTLASH,  a  corruption  otcutlas  foond 
in  N.W.  LiiicotnBhu«,  and  ebewhere. 

He  .  .  .  are  him  <uie  Bio*  a-crou  bis 
Bell;  mth  bia  cuIiaiA.—CAui.  JnJbiBD,  Liici 
cfHighieifrt^,  *[e.,  S69  (1734). 

A  good  hog  Tor  ui  old  catlaili. 

Id.  p.  IS4. 

A  TilUnoiu  Frenchmiia  mtdr  it  me  witb  ■ 
cutlalh.~BlackmBre,  MaidaJ  Slilr,yo\.i.p.ll. 

It  ia  also  found  as  ettilace. 

■aOmc 
i,  ed.  laXT). 
Cutlet,  bo  spelt  probably  from  a, 
notion  that  it  denoted  a  little  cut  of 
meat.  It  is  really  tlie  French,  culelelle, 
a  httle  rih  of  mutton  or  other  meat, 
diminntive  of  cute,  a  rib  or  aide,  and 
this  again  ia  from  the  Latin  coata.  The 
older  French  form  was  OMteleUe. 

CosttUittn  di  pare,  the  ■puribs.— Cgfjraiw. 

To  jaia  in  BCDMiJcl  and  ■  aollid. — iVoriA, 

Li/i  of  Lard  Guiljord,  i.  91  {tee  Daca,  Su/^. 

Coa«l  is  said  to  be  a  Soasex  word  for 
the  ribs  of  cooked  meat,  particularly 
lamb  (Pariah,  Gloseary). 

Sir  Beaumain*  smol  kim  Ihroucli  tbc  roiJ 
of  (he  body.—Malm-v,  King  Aiiliiir,  1634, 
vol.  i.  p.  tb3  (ed.  Wiight). 

CuTTLE-FiBB,  O.  Eng.  "  CoduBe, 
fyscbe.  Sepia"  (Prompt:  Pore.).  A. 
Bai.  cvdele.  "  Loligo,  a  fysha  whiche 
hath  his  head  betwene  hia  feete  and 
his  bealy,  and  bath  also  two  bonee, 
oonc  lyke  a  Imife,  the  other  lyke  a 
penne." — Blyot.  It  ia  from  thie  bone, 
which  beara  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  a  flint  frni/a  or  celt  (Fr.  (coutel)  am- 
teau),  and  may  often  be  picked  up  on 
the  shore,  that  the  fish  is  suppoe^  to 
take  its  name.  Cf.  the  namea  (ovtteau 
de  mer,  Welsh  ftior-ffylkll,  "  sBa-knife." 
The  German  name,  however,  is  kuttel' 
jiteh  (7  from  kaUfl,  entrails,  guts) ; 
O.  Dut.  hu-ttei-vitch.  The  word  in 
Knglisfa  has  been  corrupted  &om 
cutU{e,cud{e,  under  the  influence  of  the 
foreign  names. 

CwBUA,  an  Anglo-Saxon  name  for 
the  plant  ooloeynthh.  Ok.  koMamthaa, 
given  by  BoBworth,  is  evidently  anatn- 
nJized  form  of  the  foreign  word,  ae  if 


)     )  OTPHEB 

connected  with  (weitan,toIdUorqiudl, 
from  its  powerful  action  when  adminis- 
tered ae  a  drag.  See  Oerarde,  Ber- 
ball,  foL  p.  769. 

Ctolr,  a  pedantio  BpeUing  of  mbU* 
(Lat.  secvla,  a  cutter,  from  teeo),  as  if 
BO  called  from  its  cironlar  shape  and  de- 
rived from  Oreek  eychit  (nncXof ) ;  eL 
Pr.  eicle  ^  a  shekel — Cotgrave. 


Mr-saeaa  wa4 


called  Zancle,  of 


Ctdeb,  for  tider  or  tyder,  the  com- 
mon form  in  old  writers,  Lat.  tieera, 
Oreek  mkerd,  Heb.  ihekar,  baa  appa- 
rently been  assimilated  in  spelling  by 
the  learned  to  eyd-onevm,  a  beverage 
made  out  of  the  cydonia  or  quince,  a 
kind  of  perry.  Fepys  spells  it  vyder. 
Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  118  (ed.  Bright). 

SliekAr  (Frov.  xxxi.  4)  was  originaDy 
a  sweet  wine ;  in  later  times,  when 
widely  spread  by  means  of  Fhienioian 
commerce,  only  a  kind  of  beer. — Ewald, 
Antiiiuiliea  of  Iwrael,  p.  86. 

Sothli  he  echal  be  gTeel  bifore  the  Lonl, 
■nd  tie  tcbal  net  dryoke  -wja  aiid  itn^ir. — 
WiKUg'.  Luke  i.  1.1  (l:M19). 

We  ue  driucb  iila  or  biar.~i.Stx.  Vtrwn 
<99.i). 

Sikora,  says  S.  Jerome,  "  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  ia  every  dnnk  which 
can  inebriate,  whether  it  is  made  from 
grain,  or  from  the  juice  of  appUt,  or 
from  honey,  or  the  fruit  of  the  palm  " 
{Epiet  ad  NeftoUan).  Initial  C  and  S 
were  formerly  almost  interchangeable, 
and  we  still  write  celery  for  s«fery  {It 
teltari,  Lat.  telinon),  ceiling  for  seeling. 


I,  &c. 


ClONET,  formerly  cigttel  (B^,  eigne), 
a  young  swau,  ao  spelt  aa  if  connected 
with  Lat.  Tfygnut,  a  swan.  Fr.  eigne, 
however,  is  identical  with  0.  Fr.  and 
Span.  ci«i)«,  &om  Low  Lat  cecinus,  a 
awan,  and  quite  unconnected  with  cyg- 
nu,  (Diez). 

Cipher.  An  organ-pipe  ia  said  to 
cypher  when  it  continues  sounding, 
when  the  note  on  the  key-board  is  not 
Btruck.  It  is  doubtless  the  same  word 
as  Welsh  mbrwd,  to  murmur,  to  whisper, 
French  tiffler,  Sp.  ehiflar,  Prov.  $iblaT 
(from  eiJUcare  =  tibUare) ;  Ptov.  Eng. 
tife,  tiff,  to  sigh  (Devonshire,  Ac). 
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DAINTT 


Compuv  It.  eijblare  and  eit^oUuv,  to 
vhiatle,  ei/eBi>,  a  pip«r,  a  wbistter, 
n/aron?,  to  whiftle  or  wbieper,  tvfo- 
Idrr,  to  pipe ;  Arab,  tifr,  wbistliDg, 
f>/<r,  towhiBlle;  Heb.  w^or,  a  trumpet. 

CmESS  BOOT,  or  Sweet  Cyprew, 
populaily  BO  called,  is  an  Msimilation 
i<  il«  Latin  name  eyp«ni«  {tongtu)  to 
khe  well-knoira  tree-name  cyprtn, 
IM.  cuprruu;  Greek  hcparistot. 

Ctfbcib,  otherwise  spelt  cypreta  and 
tifnt,  an  old  name  for  a  species  of  flue 
tnnniarent  lawn,  as  if  the  stnff  intro- 
doMd  from  Cyprus,  h^  been  considered 
lbs  origiu  of  the  word  oraoe  (Ahp. 
Trendi.  Slvdy  of  Words,  Lect.  iv.). 
^K  direct  opposite  is,  I  think,  the  case. 
Cnipf,  Pr.  oripe,  old  Pr.  eretpe,  whii^ 
Cotgrftve  defines  **  (Jivrei,  also  Cobweb 
L«»ne,"  Scot.  a-i'«p,  nave  their  origin 
in  Lai.  er-Mput,  and  are  descriptive  of 
■be  crisp  and  ri^elled  (Fr.  ereipCi  tea- 
Bm  (rf  the  material.  Minsbeu  de> 
*  Kribca  dpn*  as  "  a  fine  evrUd  linen, 
!*«.  hymn  trifpala."  Cipres,  there- 
foe,  wM  the  same  as  crape,  and  pro- 
Ub^  is  only  another  form  of  the  same 
»ori  altered  by  metathesis,  thns,  eriape, 
<Jd  Enf .  eryipe ;  cr^te  (erjpse)  in  Prov. 
Eng. ;  enjK  in  A.  Saxon,  eyrjx;  «pr(e)», 
qrpT^<)«;  similar traneformalions  being 
net  Dnnsnal,  e.g.  ffratu  for  yars.  A,  8. 
ftn;  cart  for  rrat,  A.  S.  eriB(;  kiytten, 
iartr%  (Bnms),  for  chrieten,  4c. 
Bbk  vitb  triiB  her  [=  btir],  leae,  ind 
•mdclqoed. 
IfrigAt,  Pup.  Trtaliiti  m  Setciwc, 
lath  cnl.,  p.  tJ8,  ].  t»3. 

Ismieson  gives  eryp  (?  for  crypt)  m 
*B  <dd  lieolcb  word  for  crape,  oloTEng. 


.._  tui  ajfyU  of  crop  and  orBjIke. 
FinJiy  JHjrtma,  Jiu{t(tii«i  (  15th ceot.). 

A  C*pru  DM  ■  bosom 
Hidca  «y  poor  heart. 

r«f/)A  KigAi,  iii.  I. 
I'wii,  >■  whiu  u  driren  snovr, 
(^jpnu,  black  M  e>r  iru  crow. 

iriNl«-'(  ToU,  iv.  3. 
-IbiM  Wt  bMd  S  tspria  hMu'n  site  won, 
!^nad  hkc  a  *nle,  rpbeld  with  Bilui^r  vire, 
ti.  FitUUr,  Chriili  Virlorie  in  Uwimn 

(1610),  ». 
And  table  Molr  of  eipra  lawn 
Otit  tbj  decent  ihouldera  dnwn. 

MUim,  It  />ra«r»w,  1.  36. 
OiiT  an  tbr>*e  draw  ■  black  ci/pnu,  a  Teil 
■*I>«n«ilid  .vrTow.— J.  raufar,  Htl*  Vvmg, 
p.«lad.lB*8). 


Exactly  similar  in  origin,  and  nearly 
related,  are  Fr.  orepe,  a  pancake,  old 

Eng,  enppe»,  fritters  (Wright),  crytpeU 
i^Forme  of  Ctiry),  8cot.cW«),  a  pancake, 
t.e.  something  fried  till  cnsp. 

Crytga  fryes, — Bank  of  Fnttdtna,  p.  91 

CrsT-BEiH,  the  Anglo-Saxon  name 
for  the  ohea^ut  tree,  as  if  connected 
with  cyai,  fruitfulnese,  goodness,  cyetig, 
bonntiful,  liberal,  is  a  corruption  of 
Lat  ca»t-aneug.    Bee  Chbsthvt. 

Cttbobn,  an  old  Eng.  form  of  "cit- 
tern,"the  musical  instrument.iB  quoted 
^  Carl  Engel,  Musical  Myths  and 
Facta,  i.  p.  60. 


Dab,  in  the  colloquial  phrase  "  to  be 
a  dab  at  anything,"  i.e.  olever,  expert, 
has  probably  no  connexion  with  dab, 
to  hit  (the  mark),  or  dapper,  spraee 
(Ooth.  ga-doht,  fitting), but  is  a  corrup- 
tion rS adept  {Lat.  adepttis,  proficient), 
misonderstood  as  a  dcp'.  Cf.  North 
Eng.  did>iler,  a  proficient. 

DiiNTY.     This  word,  when  used  in 

the  sense  of  fsstidionBly  nice,  finicking, 
delicate,  O.  Eng.  deyjiii,  deiriU,  is  pro- 
perly a  subs.  =  pleasantness,  from 
0.  Fr.  daantie,  and  that  from  dafn,  fine, 
quaint,  Lat.  dignita,  worthy,  Cf.  dis- 
dain, to  deem  unworthy  (Skeat). 
For  dtynti  )«>  he  hadde  of  him  :  he  let  him 

aoDe  bringe 
Before  [e  prince  of  Eogelond ;  Adelatan  )ie 

kvnge. 

Lije  of  S.  I>uN(lan,  I.  S6,  PhUolog. 
Soc.  Trana.,  la'iS. 

And  he  reaawyt  thaim  in  daunti, 

Ami  hrr  full  i;retly  tbankitlw. 
Barbour,  The  Bract,  bk.  IT.  1.  141 
(ed.Jamie»on>. 
When  used  in  the  special  dense  of  a 
delicacy,  something  nice  to  eat,  the 
word  was  probably  confounded  with 
Welsh  danlnelk,  a  dainty,   something 
toothsome  {&om   datU,   daint,  tooth), 
Scot.  daintHk.  dnintrts. 
Tbow  wBiei  pDr,  (lane  (brtone  wil  \f  wyt, 


oft-ii 


La  deliK 
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To  Idl  here  metiu  wu  tere/ Thlt  wuierred 

U  here  >apere, 
Thfie  wu  DO  ibnicthui  to  deiv/  Ne  spjces  to 


Sirfti 


O-f  m«n(,  11. 
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Abof  dukM  on  dece,  with  dayntga  •wiied. 
AUilentivt  Potmi,  B.  1.  38  (ed. 

MOTTU). 

Jacob  here  »»de  dointv  of  lentils. 

r.  Mam,  Palitk  Riatiiig, 
Workt,  i.  5. 
So  that  for  lack  of  dcinfie  meip. 
Of  wbich  an  berte  mnj  be  fedde, 
1  go  &»tende  to  mj  bedde. 

OoutT,  Canf.  Aniaatit,  vol,  iii. 
p.  S5(ed.  Piuli). 

When  we  say,  therefore,  that  ft  per- 
Bon  iB  dainty  about  hia  food  and  foud  of 
daintiet,  we  use  two  really  distinct 
words— the  former  akin  to  dtgnity,  the 
latter  to  dcjih'si. 

Dakeb,  aa  old  EngllBh  name  for  the 
game  of  draughts,  Fr.  dameB,  would 
seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
Egyptian  dameh,  if  that  be  the  primi- 
tive word. 

The  modem  Egjrptiaiu  have  n  game  of 
draught*  vei7  aimilu'  in  Ih?  appearance  of 
the  men  to  thai  of  tlieirancpitan,  which  th^ 
calldiiwA,  and  p1>T  much  ialhe  BamemaoDet 
aa  oar  own.  — I('ii)iiiui>n,  Ancitat  Egyptlant, 
ed.  Birch,  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

Another  game exialinE  in  (be  Middle  Am, 
but  much  more  rarely  illudpd  to,  waa  called 
dunui,  or  ladies,  and  baa  still  preserTed  that 
name  in  French.— ICrt'A I,  Homa  of  olW 
ibjFi,  p.  t35. 

In  French  and  Frovenqal  damier  is  a 
chessboard. 

Dake'b  violet,  ft  pofiular  name  for 
the  heeparit  nurironoiia,  is  ft  corruption 
of  Fr.  violefte  de  Damat,  "damask 
Tiolet "  [Lat.  viola  Damaecena),  as  if 
it  were  molette  det  damet  (Prior). 

Damsel,  "  the  damton  (Damaicetid^, 
B  variety  of  the  pruwut  domeilica." 
(Holdernett  Qlotxiry,  Bng.  Dialeo.  Soo., 
Yorkfl.,  Cheahire,  and  North  of  Ireland.) 
— Britten  and  Holland. 

They  are  called  damucnu  of  the  citie  of 
Dsmascus  of  Soria. — Paatagtr  tg  Btneenata, 
WIS  (Naree). 

Modern  Damascus  is  a  beautifull  city. 
The  first  Damask-roae  had  ila  root  here,  and 
Dame  hence.  So  all  Damask  silk,  linen, 
poolder,  and  plumbea  called  DamaictrH. — 
T.  FuiUr,  PiimA  Sighl,  bk.  iv.  di.  i.  p.  9 
(1650). 


DABBise,  a  slang  tenn  forhandenfls, 
is  said  to  be  in  fuU  Johnny  Darbiet,  a 
corruption  of  Fr.  gmt-d'armet,  applied 
originally  aa  a  nickname  to  police- 
men [?]. 

We  clinked  the  darUei  on  him,  took  him  as 
quiet  as  a  lamb. 
.Scoll,  Guy  Manturing,  di.  xxiiii. 

But  the  old  term  was  "Father 
Derbie's  banda." 

To  binde  such  babea  in  fathtr  Vetbia  banda. 
G.  Gmcinevt,  The  Steti  Gbu  llbT6), 
1.  787. 

Bee  also  T.  L.  0.  Davies,  Bvpp.  Eng. 
Gloeta7-y,  a.  r. 

XIabkIjE,  to  gloom  or  be  dark,  ■ 
fictitious  verb,  formed  from  darkling, 
understood  as  a  present  participle. 
Darkling  =  in  the  dark,  is  really  tm 
adverb,  like  O.  Eng.  hackling,  fiatUng, 
headiing.  See  Qkovel  and  Sidle. 
Out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  <farfc- 

^hakt^ean,  K,  Lear,  i.  4, 1.  S37. 
DarklMg  tbej  join  adTerae,  and  abock  nn- 

Courserg  with  coursers  juitUng,  men  with 

Urydtn,  Palamon  and  Arcilt,  bk.  iii. 
1.590. 

Bp.  Hall  has  the  phrase  "  to  go  dark- 

Ungi  to  bed." 
D'Afoy  Magee,  in  one  of  his  songs, 

A  cypreaa  wreath  darWei  now,  I  ween, 
Upon  the  brow  ofmj  love  in  green. 
Founder's  Tomb  .  .  .  .  dorl^lfi  and  shines 

with  the  moat  wondtrful  shadow!  and  ligfau. 

—TkackeTay,  A'cucomei,  ch.  Ixiv. 

See   T.  L.  0.  Davies,   Bapp.   Eng. 

Olottmry,  s.  V. 
Modem  poets  often  use  dwlcKng  as 

an  adjective. 

To-night   beneath    tie  lime-trees'  darkting 

The  djiag  Bun'a  farewell  is  passing  sweet. 
W.  H.  PolUvk,  The  Pod  and  Iht 
Mine,  1880. 
On  darlUmg  man  in  pure  efiulg«oee  shiao. 

"     -  ''■'-  "-bUr.r 


J(Anmt,  ihf  Rambla 


No.  7. 


Dash  it  1  This  expletive  does  not 
probably,  aa  we  might  suppose,  repre- 
sent the  typographicAl  euphemism  of  a 

dash,  as  in  "  d it,"  but  the  Fr. 

deshait,  dehail,  dehet,  affliction,  miafor- 
tone  (lit.  diB'pleasure,  from  0.  Fr.  hail, 
pleasure),  aa  an  imprecation  equivalent 
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toCoTsedl  Blbetidel  This  in  old  Eng. 
•ppeius  M   the  interjaotiou   daiheU, 

Dnfiat  biro  it  hire  th*ae ! 
Dahtil  hwo  it  hire  jeae  1 
Havil«h  th,  Dane  (ab.  1180),  U. 
196,300.  See Sktal,Glouaiy, 

Dahtt  habbe  that  iike  beat 
TL>t  fuleth  bin  owe  neat. 

Thi  Oh/  and  iht  Niehliagatt, 
1.  100  (Percy  8oc.). 
Dasiberdb,  im  oU  Eng.  vord  for  a 
Nmpleton  (?  u  if  A  daied  heard),  affords 
t  corioas  instance  of  oormptioQ.  It  is 
anoUiar  form  of  doxeper,  dovaeper,  origi- 
iiiUy  one  of  the  dotepwii,  Pr.  let  down 
poira,  the  twelve  peen  of  France.    See 

DoeBBBROK. 

Al  io  the  dosKt  ptrt 
Of  Fniuv  were  |wre  echon,  Iwt  so  noble  weri 

'r*.  o/G(»t<«ifer,p.  188. 
Sir  CiTphu,  I  Bave  aeckerl; 
We  (bat  bene  in  companje 
Man  needes  Ibis  dntitvirde  deitroje. 
TktCkaltrMyittria{Sbakt.Soe.\ 
rot.  u.  p.  a. 
DiTK,  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  Fr. 
ditto,  old  Fr.  dade,  have  been  formed 
bnm  daetle,    daetyhi    cf.   Span,   and 
Pmv.  ^^  Flem.   doiiei,  Qer.  dafiel, 
LaL  fladyliM,   Greek   ddkiiiici,    (I)    B 
finger  or  dactyl,  (3)  a  finger-Hhaped 
frmt,  a  date ;  tbeee  latter  words  from 
thar  tenninaldon  beins  miBtaken  for 
diiiiiuotiv«8  (like  kernel,  aatekel,  Ac). 
Kmilarly  almond,    Fr.    amande,  has 
be«n    evolved    from     amandle,     Dut. 
nnandei.    Prov,   a^mandola;    and   Fr. 
lagt  from  aru/el. 

Due,  Irote,   Dactilas.— Pnmipl    Pamxlo- 
n«,14«). 
DiMilr,  the  Date-gnpe  or  Finger- grape. 


i    )         DAT-NETTLE 

phet  when  swallowed  up,  and  "  the 
earth  with  her  bars  was  about  him  for 
ever  "  [Joiuih,  ii.  6).  Davy,  ae  being  a 
prenomen  of  all  the  Welsh 


Mng,  Glouary,  s.v.  David  seems  b 
have  been  a  favoorite  name,  for  some 
reason,  among  seamen,  certain  navi- 
gation InBtnimentB  being  called  David"! 
ttaff  and  Daind'g  quadrant  ( Bailey). 


A.  !4u.  fi>if(r<pla  [^datei],  JE.\(ne. — 
CidnM,  tttduiami,  ii.  :>63. 

A  ion  might  baTP  been  bard  put  to  it  to 
iUBpnl  Uk  hognsge  of  .Citcalapiua,  when 
U  1  loDSunpiiTe  penon  he  held  forth  his 
b(m :  imnlrioir  therebj  that  bia  core  lav 


Datt  JoKia'a  Lockeb,  in  the  aulor's 
^naw  "He's  gone  to  Davy  Jonet't 
L«Aer,"  i.e.  gone  to  the  bottom, 
drowned,  or  dead,  it  has  been  supposed 
may  originallyhave  been  Jonah's  fecjter, 
in  alinmon  to  the  position  of  the  pro- 


Sow 


ended  . 


and  crsK*  of  them  [the  hiUa],  ludgni  in  m 
lor  a  cabin,  that  all  tboae  heap*  mod  awel- 

linga  of  tbe  earth  1b;  upon  hiiQ The 

meaning  of  the  pru|ihet  waa,  that  he  waa 
bxktd  and  warded  wilbin  the  atren^h  of  the 
earth,  nerer  looting  to  be  aet  at  Uberty  again. 
— Bp.  John  King,  On  Jonah  (15W),  p.  174, 
ool.  1  (ed.  Groaart). 

Dawn,  a  corrnption  of  the  old  word 
dawing  at  daying,  A.  Sax.  dagvng,  the 
becoming  day,  a  substantive  formed 
from  the  O.  Eng.  verb  lo  daw,  A.  Sax. 
dagiait,  to  become  day  (dmg),  Icel. 
deffing,  so  spelt  aa  if  a  past  participial 
form,  like  arcucn  (from  A.  S-  dragon), 
aoton,  bom,  Ac. 

Dttwt/a',  ADroro;  Dayvn'i  °'  wei;n  daj 
(Jaxcgn),  Dieaeo. — Prompt.  Punju/nruwt. 

Tha  Jayng  of  dsj.—Anturi  of  -lrt*ur, 
lixrii.  (Camden.  Soo.). 

To  drtice  an  the  da;  dotbe,  adjmimer,  Vaabt 
1  CTHV.—PaUgraim,  1530. 

In  hia  bed  ther  iLnotlk  him  no  dar. 

Chauar,  TTu  Knighia  Tale,  1. 167S. 

Hii  come  to  her  (elawea  in  damrpigt. — 
lUberl  af  GUmcattr,  CIiTmick,  p.  SOB  (ed. 
IBIO). 

dauunge.—Ancnn  Rivjti  (ab.  1!»5),  p.  ». 
W  ben  be  daaiandt  day  dry3Iyii  con  aende. 

Ailittntive  Potmi  (14th  cent.),  C. 
1.  4ti. 

DiT-BEKST,  a  provincial  name  for 

the  wDd  gooseberry  (Conrtney,  TV". 
CoTVu>all  Qlo»»ary),  is  tmdonbtedly  a 
corruptionof  its  common  popolainame 
thape,  or  theabe,  +  berry,  the  p  or  6 
being  merged  in  the  enauing  6,  ho  that 
the  word  became  tha'-berry,  and  then 
day -berry. 

Dat-nbttlb,  a  north  ootmtry  name 
of  the  plant  galcoptia  tetTohit,  is  for 
deye-netfle,  i.e.  the  nettle  injnrions  to 
taoouren,  old  Eng.  deyea,  whom  it  is 
beheTod  to  affect  with  whitlows. — 
Britten  and  Holland,  Eng.  Flant- 
Namet,  pp.  140,  150. 
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Dat-woman  ooiran  in  ShokoBpeara 
for  a  aervMit  whom  we  would  now  coll 
•  daiiy-maid,  Perthshire  dey. 

She  u  ■lloved  for  flie  day-uwiun, 
Low'i  LabmiT'i  ImI,  i.  f.  1. 137. 

De«-iWe  occurs  in  Palsgrave  (1680), 
deye  m  Chaneet  tmd  Prompt.  Parvulo- 
rum  (c.  1440),  with  the  same  meaning. 
Compare  Swed.  deja,  a  daii^-maid, 
Icel.  dcigja.  Dairy,  the  place  wliere 
she  puiBues  her  oocnpation  (0.  En^i 
deyrye)  stands  to  dfy,  as  fairy  (/eenV) 
does  to  fay,  hutfery  (i.e.  hntla^)  to 
Initler.  Day-hatite  for  dair^  still  is 
found  in  S.  W.  counties  of  England. 
It  is  this  word  day  or  dey,  in  the 
general  sense  of  maid,  that  occurs  in 
la-iu,  A.  Sax.  hloffdige,  the  "  loaf' 
maid."  It  is  generally  understood  to 
be  the  "  kne&der,"  connected  with 
Goth,  deipan,  to  knead.  But  it  is  never 
applied  except  to  a  female,  and  seems 
to  mean  specifically  a  "milk-maid," 
not  a  baker.  C£  Uindustanf,  ddf,  a 
milk-nuTBB,  "  Lucy  and  her  Day."  Cf. 
Prov.  Ger.  djiiem,  to  fatten  a  calf  wiih 
millt  (WeBtphalian);  and  Dan.  liif,  milk, 
the  breast,  mve  die,  to  suckle,  daebroder, 
foster-brother. 

Hii  datit  ^  IB  hia  whore  iwlenct  hire  mid 
cloSei  [I'be  m*id  thai  is  bis  whore  he  ■domi 
withclolhex].— OU  V.ng.  Homitia,  lltli  cent, 
tad  Ber..p.  168. 

The  g;<KMlDP«iie  of  [he  puth  ibmindiDi;  with 
diToi  and  puture. — Fuller,  WBrihiti,  vol.  ii. 

Tbedty,  or  fannwomui,  entered  with  her 
pitchers,  lo  deliver  the  milk  for  Che  family. — 
Scott,  Fair  Maidot  PtTth,cb.xiiu.  ToLt. p. 
319,  ed.  1857.  [  Otyuvnun  oocun  a  few  linei 
afterwards.] 

Dkadiun's  Dat,  an  East  Anglian 
name  for  the  20th  of  November,  St. 
Ednitind'e  Day   (E.  D.   Soc.  reprints, 


for  St.  AntholiM,  Tahbi  for  St.  EWt, 
TawiM  for  St.  Ann's,  TooUy  for  Si. 
Olaf. 

Dbab  MB  I  a  Tulgar  exclamation  of 
mild  surprise,  is  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  It.  Dio  niio.'  It  is  rather 
from  Fx.  Dieu  me  {a4de],  o\d.  Ft.  madia  I 
Similar  is  the  exclamation  in  the  AJex- 
aoder  Romance  madcut!  which  stands 
for  m'aide  Deui !  (O.  Fr.  Deut,  God.— 
W.  W.  8.)  In  Irish  fiadha  is  "  good 
God,"  "  a  testimony,"  and  Jiadh  is  a 


"deer,"  bnt  this  is  no  more  tbaa  m 
coincidence. 

Itfirdia,  Id  good  aooth;  as  true  as  I  livr; 
or  (inaicwl  at  C*  m'ait  Diai)  9a  God  help 
me. — Coigrcme. 

Dtarii  nu .'  Deary  na  I  fb^ve  me,  eood  air, 
bat  thiijraoce,  I'll  steal  naa  maar.— ir.  Hut- 
toj,,A  Bnin  New  If'urlt,  1.  313  (E.  D.S-X 

M;  uiromuint  Jack  did'ot  aeem  qaite  to 
unguine  as  (be  clergyman,  liir  he  uth-red 
that  truly  Northumbrian  ejacntatiou,  "  Dtar 
ken»  !  "  in  a  highly  inlerromtive  manner. — 
N.  and  Q.  ia  Di/tr,  Etig.  FMlart,  p.  KS5, 
Then  did  ideas  dance  (dear  safe  ua  < ) 
Aathpy'd  been  daft. 

A.  Kamuy,  Kpille  to  AriutkU,  1719. 

"Dear  help  you  !  "  "  Drtirloie  you!  "  ate 
in  use  in  M .  Ireland  (PatlerMia,  E.D.S.}. 

Debehtu&e,  a  bond  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  moneys  owing,  ie  an  altered 
form    of  drhcntwr    (Blount,    Bacon), 
"  There  are  due,"  the  first  words  of  a 
bond  written  in  Latin.    Cf.  dehet,  he 
owes,  credii,  he  trusts,  tenet,  he  holds. 
It  has  been  assimilated  to  tmurf, 
cen«ur«,   enclofure,    and    many  other 
words  in  -ure,  Lat.  -«ra. 
Father  John  Burepa,/  N  eceaailj  urgea 
Mj  woeftil  cry/  To  Su  Kobert  Pie : 
And  that  he  will  reature/  To  aend  my  dAeit- 

B.  Janam,  Uadintaodt,  li  XT. 

Dbck,  in  the  following  passage — 
Thou  didst  smile, 
Infuaed  with  a  fortitude  from  beaTeu, 
When  1  have  dak'd  the  sea  with  drops  full 
■alt. 

Tempetl,  act  i  k.  S.  I.  155— 
is  most  probably  a  corruption  of  the  pro- 
vincial word  d^g,  to  bedew  or  sprinkle 
(bo  Dyce.  Clark,  and  Wrighi).  Olher 
forms  of  the  word  are  Cleveland  dagg, 
Icel.  dSggva,  Swed.  dvgva,  to  bedew, 
and  Icel.  dSgg,  Dan.  and  Swed.  dug, 
Prov.  Swed.  dagg,  ■=. "  dew." 

Decor,  the  modem  form  of  the  older 
word  duck-toy,  from  tlie  mistaken  ana- 
logy of  words  like  devour,  decry,  delude, 
depose,  denude,  deploy,  &c.  lMtck-<xm 
or  eoy-diickf  (which  oocois  in  RoEh- 
worth's  Hittoricai  ColUetion$,  uid  is 
the  word  still  in  use  in  N.  W.  Iiineoln- 
shire)  are  tame  dnckg  trained  to  eutiM 
wild-fowl  into  a  net  or  toy,  "  Coy, 
a  duck  decoy." — Holdemess  dialect, 
E.  Yorkshire.  See  Coy-dnck,  Danes, 
Supp.  Eng.  Qlottary. 

Compare  Datoh  eende-kooi,  "  a  dnok- 
oage,"  i,e.  for   catching   dooks,  and 
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bm-Mwd,  ft  deco7  dnok:  Pr.  canar' 
Jiere;  " Decoyt  »en  Dttde-eoya,"  Wil- 
Inebby,  1676.  See  Evelyn,  I>iar«, 
8«|».  19,  1641. 

Smilftrly  Fr.  enjoter,  to  wheedle, 
meuit  etymologieally  to  enct^e,  from 
;edf«,0.  F./aiolie,  ac«ge.  i)ecc^  seema 
ganeraUy  to  hftve  been  couiouiided 
*ith  0.  £ng.  to  aty  or  aeoie,  to  make 
a^  or  quiet,  to  tame,  to  allure  (bo 
Biduudson,  a.v,).  See  Haldemon, 
JfiKt,  p.  56. 

St.  BmiI  mji  tliU  ■ome  in  hia  time  <Jid 
ijraUe  giTKi  oinimeni  upon  the  WioRB  of 
luM  PieEona,  and  avnt  ibem  abroad,  like  our 
B*  Duti,  to  frtch  in  the  wild  Hocks  that 
UifjBiiglil  lake  deli([ht  in  them,  and  follow 
Thni  home.—Bp.  Haekel,  Ctnlurv  of  Scmk'Nj, 
Wi,p.8(W(fol.). 

Woaien,  like  me.  ai  ducfci  in  n  Jtcnt/, 
iwim  down  a  acream,  and  aeem  to  awjro  in 
joy. 

CrabAf,  Tht  Purij»  B^itl^,  Trorft., 
p.  137  (ed.  Mum;). 

DerAVE,  the  modem  spellini;  of  old 
Eng.  difatne,  Sp.  dei/amer,  Fr.  difa'WCT', 
IL  (i<Jainar«,  Lat.  (Ii/nntarc,  to  dia- 
jfu  (like  diagrace,  dUhcnour,  di^igwc), 
&UD  a  false  analogy  to  words  such  as 
*Ajie,  degrade,  defend,  &o.    So  lip/ei-  is 

ill  [M  •liffiimt  man  or  woman  whFTft>r  her 
■UK  and  kn  lose  ia  pej'ied. — J.  Afyrc,  in- 
•mftoM  for  Paridi   Printt,  p.  tS,  1.  708 

iE.E.T."S.>. 

DtucK,  "  The  (kyre  flowre  Delia, " 
^ptfua-,  rfcc  Shepheard*  Calender, 
ipnl,lH5,aocail6dLiiaiifhefi>Kerof 
Mtfb  ((f(>lHv>),,^oa  (Zettciorum,  is  a  cor- 
niption  or^r-iie-Ii'#,  the  iris.  E.  K.'a 
MBunent  is,  "  FUywre  deliee  that  which 
ttuy  nse  to  miHterme  Jlovn-e  deliice, 
img  in  lAtim  called  Floi  delitiarum." 

Caxardc  rojall,  with  a  lyoporde  of  golde 
TtiTnge  tberrin,  and  boldjnge  a  jiourt 
'•l/B.^Fabw,  ChrtMicU;  1516,  p.  61)0 
I  Uli»'i  reprint). 

If  naopen  ber  aliap  of  delicade*,  Solo- 
Ma  abrwa  the  trap-door  and  the  niult; 
....  if  ihe  ditcoTtn*  the  (pwn  and  gtj 
^W™  if  iiUa,  te  cri«  lo  the  infrredipnla 
f=goni  in]  Latet  aoguit  in  brrha— Tlie 
••vpnil  lark*  there.— 7.  Jdnnu,  Tlu  Falai 
fi«1M,  &rm*iw,  i-  1S9. 

Tiew-de-li»  itself  is  said  to  be  a  cor- 
nipliiiD  <A  fievr-de-Louit,  &om  its  hav- 
ntf  beao  adopted  as  his  b^ge  by  Lonis 
VU.<tf  France.  Compare  the  old  Eng. 
■MBe/nire  de  {Ma. 


BHds  rich  carnation*,  flouwr-ifc.luCTi,  liliM, 

The  chequed  and  purple-rinsed  daffodilliea, 

if.  Jflfl««,  Pan',Anm«ruTy,  Wtrkt, 

p.eid. 

There  ia  a  tegendar/  belief  that  the  twelve 

Gral  Louia  nisned  Iheir  namo*  aa  Loya,  and 

thai  JUur-dt^y  ia  aimplr  a  corruption  of 

fitur-iU-L^st.  —  F.    Mar$haU,     lyutmalianut 

The  rj  a  flour  had  fond, 
Clepit  dtlict. 

Boekt  ef  Preetdtnct,  p,  95, 1.  47 
(E.  E.  T.  8.). 
John    Birch  ....  heareth    azure    three 
Flower  dttuees,  .  .  .  Thin   Flower  in   Latin 
i*  called  Iria,  v'^  word  atanda  alio  for  a 
Kainbow  whpreto  it  »rue  what  reaemhlelh 
in  Colour,     Some  of  the  Fri-nch  confound 
tbia   with  the    Lilly.  — T.    DingUii,   Hiitory 
Jrem  Uarblr,  p.  cli. '( Camden  Soc.;. 
And  aa  her  Fruit  apruug  from  the  Roee  and 
(The  beat  of  Sterna  Earth  yet  did  e'er  pro- 


Heat  certain  que,  ni  en  pierre,  nien  metal, 
ni  aur  tea  midaillea,  ni  aur  lea  aceaui,  on  ne 
tronire  aucun  veatige  Teritahle  de^nin  ik  lii 
aranl  Louia  1e  Jeune;  c'eiit  aoua  aon  regne, 
vera  1147,  que  \'ie\i  de  Fraace  commenea 
d'en  ^tre  eemi. — Suinf  Foil,  En.  Hiit,  Pam, 
lEavrti,  torn.  ir.  p.  107. 

A  further  cormption  seeme  to  have 
resulted   from   a  miannderstandiBg 

fimeer-de-hiee   aa     "1 

fioa  iuoi's,  with  some  reference  perhaps 
to  its  name  IrU,  in  Oteek  otirania, 
which  denotes  also  the  heavenly  bow 
or  rainbow  (Oerarde,  BerbaU,  p.  60), 

The  aiure  Gelda  of  heau'n  wear  'aembled 

right, 
In  a  lai^e  ronnd,  >et  with  thejloie'ri  aj  light, 
•     Thebaic 'n-di-lwec,  and  the  round  sparks  of 

That  buns;  rpon  theaaureleauee,  didahew. 
Like  twinkling  alam,  that  aparkle  in  th 

Giin  FUichtr,  Chrat'i  Victarit  m  Earl», 
43  (ItilO). 
A  lily  of  a  day 
la  fairer  f-r.  in  Miij, 
Althougli  il  fall  and  die  that  night; 
It  waaibe  plant  andTlsHCra/l^Al. 
B.  JmtdM,  Umltruoedi,  liixvii.  3. 


idinc  of 
light," 
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Dkmun,  I  also  formerlj  demean,  ui 
DlHBBHE,  t  estate,  lands  pertaining 
to  a  manor-house,  fio  apelt  as  if  con- 
nected nith  old  Eng.  domain,  deweae, 
to  maDOce,  Fr.  dhncner,  and  meant  to 
denote  tboee  landa  which  a  lord  of  a 
manor  holda  in  hia  own  hands  (Bailej), 
in  his  d«main,  management,  or  control ; 
just  as,  according  to  Chancer,  Alexander 

All  Ihia  world  welded  in  hia  dimaint. 
Tht  MoKka  TaU,  1. 14583  (ed.  Tjrwhitt). 
and  BO  in  another  plaoa 

Hiiberte  wunotbii^in  L>a  owd  itmnn. 
Bimilarlv  old  Fr.  demaine.  It,  de- 

1  Gad  one  Williim  Stumni ....  bought 
of  him  the  dcmfam  aC  Milioeibuij  Abbe; 
for  fifleen  hundred  pouad  two  ihillinffg  and 
I  halfpennj.— 7.  Fallir,  Worthiii,  vol.  li. 
p.  4dS(ed.l811). 

These  are  all  corruptione  of  the  cor- 
rect form  dtmiain,  Fr.  domaine.  It.  do- 
niiWo,  Lat  domintvmi,  &  lordship  or 
domimon.    Milton  speaks  of  Home's 

Wide  datnaitt. 
In  ample  tenitorT,  we«llb,  and  power. 

Parnate  HtgaiiuJ,  iv,  Bl. 
Domaint,  A  dmoiiu,  ■  maiu  patrimonj  or 
inberitance,  proper   and   hereditary  possea- 
liani,  thoee  whereor  he  is  the  right  or  true 
Lard  [Jomifliu].— CBlg^w. 

Dantanium  properly  ai^ifies  the  King's 
land  in  France,  appertaining  to  him  in  pro- 
*rtT.  .  .  ThedomainioftheCrown  are  held 
if  tbe  KiD^,  who  is  absolute  lord,  bsTieg 


The  spelling  demesne  is  owing  to  an 
idea  that  these  were  lands  held  in 
tne«ne,  an  old  law  term,  b;  a  meme 
lord.  Bpelman  says  "Domimefuem  is  a 
forensia  word  .  .  in  English  the  De- 
maine, which  some  write  wrongly  J)«. 
meatu  and  Semeene,  as  if  it  were  sprung 
from  Fr.  de  mewne,  i.e.  pecnliar  to  one- 
self, and  not  from  Lat.  domimcum"  ' 
(Ofowarj/,  1626, p.  224). 

A  leollenun  of  noble  parenuee, 

Oriair  ilimttna,  jomhful,  and  nobly  trained. 

Shakaptart,  RnWD  anif  Juiltt,  iii.  5,  181. 

Dbukan,  often  need  in  the  sense  to 
lower,  decade,  or  make  mean,  as  "I 
wouldn't  danean  myself  to  apeak  to 
him,"  is  a  modem  and  popular  per- 
Tersioa  of  the  verb  demean,  to  comport 
or    behave  oneself,    Fr. 


whence  drnneonour.  It  has  no  con- 
nexion with  «i«an,  low,  base,  A.  Sax. 
mAne.  "Yours  as  yon  demean  yonr- 
self  "  was  the  phrase  with  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  sometimes  concluded  her 
letters. 

Be  jou  so  valiant  as  je  taj,  &  of  so  greaU 

That  so  great  ioje  Omta^tlh,  Of  what  conti^ 
be  ye? 
Dtbate  b€twttn  Scmer  and  Ifynlrr,  L  8. 
See,  sir,  tbas  far 
Wb  have  Jtmeantd  iairly,  like  ourselves. 
Hiyavod  and  RoicUii,  Foiiuse  bg  Land 
end  Sea,  p.  19'(ShakB.  Soc.) 


higheal  purpose,  when  it  largely  occupies 
itself  herein.— Jftp.  Tnnch,  S.  AuguHiut  ai 
on  iBl«rpr«((r,  oh.  iv. 

DBin-JoHN,alarge  wicker-cased  bot- 
tle(compare  "black-Jack"), anciently 

damajan.  It  ia  a  corruption  of  the 
Arabic  damagan,  which  come  from  the 
Persian  glass-making  town  of  Datna- 
ghan  (Tylor).  It  ia  sometimes  called 
a  Jemmy-John  (Slang  Diet.). 

A  French  corruption  of  the  same  is 
dame-Jeanne,  which  MM.  Littr^  and 
Devio  deduce  from  the  Arabic  (in  their 
tranaliteration)  damt^tma,  a  large  glass 
bottle. 

It.  dam^giana,  as  if  "  a  young  lady  " 
(Busk,  Folklore  ofBcme,  p.  864). 

Dehizb,    )  an  old  verb  for  to  natora- 

I>KHHiZB,  f  lize  (HoUnshed),  evolved 
out  of  the  word  dem'atn,  a  naturalized 
citizen,  O,  ■  Fr.  densetn,  or  detni-ein, 
"  one  within,"  from  O.  Fr.  detns  {— 
i£ant,Lat.  de  tnfue,  witliin),  opp.  to/or- 
efn,  "one  without."  Formed  on  the 
model  aCrtiUvralise,  eivilite,  pretty  much 
OS  if  oih'ae  wer6  formed  out  of  etnaew.       I 

DBtiT,  the  mark  left  by  a  blow,  aless  | 
correct  spelling  of  ^ni,  A.  Sax.  dgvl,  i 
Icel.  dynir,  dyftr,  as  if  an  in-de^-ed 
mark,  au  in-iien<-ation,  or  notch  mads 
by  a  tooth  (Lat.  den{l)-e).  Ct."DetU 
(of  D<nt),  a  notch  abont  the  Edges," 
"  in  Heraldry  of  an  outline  notched  in  ^ 
and  out." — Bailey;  "Z)cn/yn',orynden- 
tyn',  Indento." — Prompt.  Pare. 

te  lif  sone  he  lea'  >*t  laujt  ani  dint. 

,o/Po^r«(,  I.  lMl(tS50)  I 


(ed.  Skeat). 
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DncBT,  to  spy  out,  aa  il  to  try  out 

on  discovering  Bomethiog  that  haa  been 
looked  for  (cf.  Fr.  de$crier,  to  cry  down, 
daery,  and  Lat.  explora/re,  to  seorcli  a 
wood,  Ac.  with  cries),  ie  Eucordinf;  to 
Prof.  Skeat  merely  aBhortenod  spelling 
of  0,  Fr.  dfeenrf,  to  describe,  Lat. 
ietenbere.     Cf.  O.  Eng.  di»)^ve. 

A  mmnndeinent  wrnl  out  froCesM  August 
Ibu  ■!    the  world    uhulde  bs  duayutd.— 
Hyii/f,  S.  I-iifa,  ii.  1  ( l;>89). 
Inu  m1  dpde  viaite  ilk  nun, 

HnmpBU,  PHcJu  dT'CanKunn,  1. 1897. 
Dfitribe  was  fonnerly  used  in  ita 
Latin  setiM  "to  mark  or  trace  out" 
(Wright  and  Eastwood,  Bible  Word- 
iooi),  aa  we  etill  say  "  to  describe  a 
circle;  "  whence  the  meaning  to  mark 
«  observe.  The  identity  of  the  words 
'I'WTy  and  dftcribe  was  soon  forgotten. 
Thu  katb  niT  pen  dticribid,  and  drxry'd, 
''^tue  irith  hiH  Aeueu  hmda  of  Beauen  dmdly 

J.  Lam,  Tvm  Trl-Ttalht  Mtnag^i,  1600, 
1.7tM(ShaLi.  Soc,). 
I  dticriM  bia  war 
Bnil  all  an  speed  and  mark'd  hia  any  frait. 

Atiltcn,  Far.  Lnl,  iy,  b6T. 
\'t  ahall  iberefbre  detcrihe  tbe  land  into 
•CTrtput*. — A.  V .  JoAaa,  ly'iu.  6. 
Mho  hath  detcritd  the  number  of  Ibe  faet 
Skakt^Kart,  R,eh.  III.  v.  3. 
If  liioa,  ID  J  NHP,  canat  dcKriw 
Tbv  tile,  aaOiat  himaelfit  toMe, 
Tboa  ihalt  hiTe  rmoie  to  beboldp. 

tiviMr,  ConI'.  Anant'u,  ml.  iii.  p.  38 
(ed.  I'auli). 
Ilo  Mate  kjndeliohe'  with  coUwr  diicrlue, 
ifiUr  >eworlde  were  wbif  o>er  awao-wbit 
ailc  )70);ea! 
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t'la  «ucn^a(  wu  made  friat  [b;1  Cjrinua 
tliM  then  «aa  buahop  of  Cjrie.— Lej-md  »/■ 
rti  J\nt  Kingt  (  CAfiffr  J'luvi,  p.  S71,  Shaki . 
sot.). 

t  oommoQ    expression  ap- 


"  II  i«  dntoed  hard  lack ;  "  cf.  "  Buce 
t»le  yon,  i.e.  tbe  Devil,  or  an  evil  spirit, 
<*k*  r<m !  "  (Bailey),  as  if  identical  with 
^'''ue,  the  two  of  dice,  taken  as  a  syno- 
Eytn  of  bad  luck.  Similarly  Ger.  daua 
=  (1)  deoce  at  cards,  |2)  the  dickens  I 
In  the  mystical  doctrine  of  numbeis 


two  has  always  been  considered  un- 
lucky as  being  the  first  of  the  series  of 
even  nnmberB.  The  Pythagoreans  re- 
garded the  imit  08  the  good  principle, 
the  duad  aa  the  evil  one  (Wilkmson. 
And.  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  496,  ed.  Birch), 

Tbe  Number ofTwo. 
God  batea  tbe  dual!  numberi  bein;  known 

Tbe  lueklesse  Dumber  of  division: 
And  when  He  blest  eachsBT'rall  day,  whereon 

He  did  Ilia  curious  operetiaa ; 
' Tis  never  read  there,  u  the  fathers  uv, 
God  blest  Hia  work  done  on  the  second  dar. 
Htrrick,  NoMt  NumlKn,  Paemi,  p.  4JS 
(ed.  Hazlitt). 
Men  therefore  dfem 
Tbnt  equal  namben  godM  do  Dal  esteem, 
Being  autbon  of  sweet  peace  and  unity. 
But  pleat i us  to  tb'  infemsl  emperr, 
UnderwboaeenaignsWanandbisconlsfight, 
Since  an  evi-n  number  jou  m»j  dinunite 
In  two  parts  equal,  naught  ia  middle  left 
To  reunite  each  port  from  other  reft. 

C.  Murtocf,  Hirn  and  Ltandtr,  Work; 
p.  ,-W3,  ed.  1865. 

The  exclamation  Seat!  occurs  fre- 
quently in  Havchk  th«  Dime  (ab.  1280), 
as  "Deva!"  quoth  ubbe,  "hwat  may 
t>iB  be  ?  "  1.  2096.  Sir  F.  Madden  and 
Prof.  Skeat  think  this  is  merely  Lat. 
Seat!  OodI  nattiralized  in  Morman 
oaths. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  duce. 
Low  Lat.  diidvg,  dutiue,  was  an  old 
word  for  some  demon,  spectre,  or  bogie, 
f.g. 

Bagge,  or  buglarde,  Maurus,  Dutiui, — 
Prompl.  Funmhrunt,  1440. 
Thyroe,  wykkyd  spyryte,  Dueiiu.—  W. 

To  this,  says  Mr.  Way,  the  origin  of 
the  vulgar  term,  the  deuee,  is  evidently 
to  be  traced. 

Certaine  deuills  whonie  tbe  Frenefamea 
call  Uii-tn  [quoa  duin  Galli  nuDCupnnt),  doe 
conliDually  practise  this  TQcleanninse  and 
tempt  others  to  it,  which  ia  affirmed  by  such 
person.',  and  with  such  confidence  that  it 
wen-  impudence  lodenie  it. — S.  Augiulint  of 
the  Cilg  of  liod  (it.  £3)  Engtiihed  by  J.  H. 
16«0,  p.  Ml. 

Dbvil,  as  a  term  in  cookery,  "  to 
dfvil  a  fowl,"  "  devUUd  bones,"  to  broil 
with  abundanoe  of  pepper,  &o.,  was 
perhaps  originally  to  divel.  i.e.  to  dis- 
member, or  tear  asunder  the  wings, 
legs,  Ac.  as  preparatory  to  oooking, 
Latin  di-vell^e.     But  query  7 

"Devil"  (  =  Sa1an),  it  may  be  ob- 
served, in  old  writers,  such  as  Bishop 
Andrewes,  is  oommouly  spelt  diveL 
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Dxw-BEBBT,  the  nihus  MBitut,  is 
properly  the  dove-bwry,  bo  o^ed  from 
the  ooloor  of  its  frtiit,  Qer.  tavhen-beere, 
Nom.  eol-har;  from  A.  8aE.  dwuo,  Dut. 
dui/,  a  dove  (Prior).  Ct.Ba,y.  taub-ber, 
dove-berry  (Wedgwood). 

Dbwlap.  This  word  has  generally 
been  ezplamed  as  meaning  the  penda- 
louB  port  of  the  neck  of  a  cow,  which 
seems  to  lap  or  lick  the  dew!  (eea 
BichardaoD,  a. v.). 

It  is  the  same  word  as  Dan.  dogltsp, 
where  dog,  is  a  diatiuct  word  from  dug, 
dew,  and  kepia  a pendulons  fleshy  part, 
a  lobe.  The  Swedish  iBdri^-iopp,  which 
seems  to  be  the  original  form,  and  to 
mean  the  traUmg  lohe  or  Utppei  of  flesh, 
from  draga,  to  drag,  tr^  or  sweep 
along  the  groond  (cf.  drOg,  a  dray  or 
sledge).  So  Icel.  dSgUngr,  a  draggle- 
tail,  seems  to  be  for  ariSgUngr.  An 
old  Eng.  name  for  the  same  is  frml- 
laippa  (Tooabnlary,  10th  oent^  Wright, 
p.  54). 

Here  thou  behold'M  thj  large  sleek  neat 

Unto  the  dtu-lapi  up  in  meat. 

Htn-ick,  Httperidu,  Pixnu,  i.S« 
(ed.  Hailitt). 
The  Tnctioua  diiboBt  of  a  anayle. 

W.  ii.  4Tt. 

Dewbikbs,  a  Wiltshire  word  for  "  the 
Talves  of  a  pig's  heart  always  cut  off 
and  thrown  away"   (E,  D.   Soo.   Ue- 

C'nied  Ohitarifs,  B.  19),  which  has 
m  regarded  as  a  oorruption  ot  Jew'i 
e^M  (Grose),— Jew '»  enrt  being  flctufdly 
the  name  of  a  worthless  fungus, — can 
scarcely  be  otiierthan  a  perverted  form 
of  old  Fr.  jtiaifr,  Wallon  jtigii.  Mod. 
Fr.  grmer  {Lat.  gigeriv.m),  the  entrails 
of  a  fowl,  especially  the  gizzard.  In 
old  English  ^'aei-ne  was  eynonjmons 
with  garbage  {Prompt.  Parvulorvm), 

DtcKSNBl  or  The  Diekint  {take  H) ! 
This  vulgar  exclamation  most  be  the 
same.  Dr.  Jamieaon  remarked,  as  the 
ScoUdi  daiking !  of  similar  import,  and 
this  for  drilkin  or  deelkin^  i.e.  devtlkin, 
the  I,  as  so  often,  being  silent. 

And  efeTprf  handfull  Ibst  he  met 

Helept  ouPtfuteathre: 
"  W  hat  dnilkvfi  draper,"  gayd  Utell  Mnch, 

"  ThjmltTalthou  to  be  r' 

A  Lytell  'GaU  ol  Robvn  H«dt.  I.  f9t  (  Child; 
Ballnd'i,  V.  b7). 

I  caoDOt  tpll  what  thp  dkktni  hia  name  ia 
my  huaband  had  him  of. — Hhakuptart,  Merrg 
II  ive$  ef  Wiadtot,  ill.  1. 1.  m 


DtDOLK,  to  cajole  or  cheat  one  oat  of 
anything,  is  an  asBimiladon  to  fiddle, 
piddle,  to  trifle,  &,c.,  of  didder,  old  Eng. 
dyder,  A.  Bax.  dyder-ian,  dydrian,  to 
deceive.  Ettmiiller  conneete  with  this 
Dut.  dodderig,  and  Eng.  "dodge" 
(Lex.  Ang.-Sax.  p.  E62). 

Dieb's  oobdial,  an  old  name  for  an 
apothecary's  electuary,  is  a  corruption 
of  JHaawrdi'ttm. — Stanner,  Prelogom, 
Etymologica. 

Diet,  a  deHbsrative  assembly,  Ijow 
Lat.  diela,  as  if  derived  from  die$,  the 
day  of  assembly,  Uke  the  Qennan  words 
LanA-iag,  Reicha-tag. 

Cf.  diela,  a  day's  work  or  journey 
(Spelman,  Bailey). 

It  is,  however,  as  Lord  Stntngford 
has  pointed  out  (Letteri  and  Paperi,  p. 
172),  the  same  word  as  A.  Sax.  th^d, 
a  nation,  Ooth.  thinda,  Ir.  laaih,  Oscan 
ttUa,  Umbrian  Ma,  Lith.  taula,  whence 
A.  Sax.  Hifoditc,  O.H.O.  diutitk,  Ger. 
devltch,  "  Dutch."  Or  the  word  may 
not  improbably  have  been  assimilated 
to  Lat.  dlrsla,  Gk.  dtaita,  way  of  living, 
arbitration,  whence  comes  "  diet,"  a 
prescribed  regimen  of  food. 

DiocBss,  a  mis-spelling  of  diocf*f 
(Greek  diolheiie),  from  a  false  analogy 
to  such  words  as  reeeM,  exceti,  abtcfte, 
&o.,  for  which  The  Timet  newspaper  is 
generally  held  reeponBible,  is  found  re- 
peatedly in  the  anonymous  Life  of  Bp. 
Frampton,  who  was  deprived  in  1689, 
e.g.  "  He  came  to  reside  in  his  own 
dioeeta  wholly,"  p.  129  (ad.  T.  S. 
Evans).  Dr.  SouUi  also  spells  it  so, 
and  Cotgrave,  s.  ▼.  Dioee$e. 

That  appeTtejnitlie  to  the  ordiusnee  in 
wbos  dioetH  ther  aiid  cbarcbia  bee  in. — 
Warham,  1515,  i::ili>,  OHg.  Utlert,  aer.  3rd, 

DiBcaoRDE,  an  old  spelling  of  Xtcord, 
as  if  from  di4  and  cMrde  (chords  not 
in  unison),  instead  of  from  die  and  eon 
{heartt  at  variance) ;  cf .  O.  Fr.  detcarder, 
to  quarrel. 

Oftentimee  a  dueiierdt  in  Muaick  malelh  ■ 
oomelj  concordannce, — E.  AVirte),  F.p,  tt 
Gabiiil  Hamtv,  prefixed  to  Tk£  SkiphiiTdi 
CalauUr. 

In  tbeaevenCh  century  the  Sevillian  ^ur 
waaihaped  like  the  human  hreaat,  because,  u 
archhiabopa  aaid,  the  chordt  aiffuified  the  puJ- 
■atioD  of  the  heart,  il  cord*.  Tite  instnimeiiU 
of  the  Acdalucian  Moora  were  atrung  ■fter 
tbeee    lig-nificant    heartalringi  —  one  itriiig 
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bring  briebl  mt,  to  repnaent  htaed,  toother 
vtUttt  IS  ludiate  tiJe,  tic.— Ford,  GatluriHgi 
jnm  Span,  p.  333, 

Simil&rly  ac«onl,  notwithstanding  oe- 
mrdum,  »nd  eo»«oriJ  in  music,  are  not 
derivAtivee  of  chord  (Ore«k  chordi, 
whence  Fr.  eorde,  "cord"),  bnt  of 
air(il](,  the  heart. 

H™rt  wilh  beut  in  concord  beats, 
And  the  lofer  ii  beloved. 

Wordttoarth. 

TnsBLAOo,     1  North  eonntiy  worda 
DiSHTLAOiB,  \  for  the   plant  colt's- 
toot,  are  coimptioDa  of  its  Latin  name 
tudlago. 

DisTiuDOHT  ia  an  inoorreot  aadmi- 
Ution  of  dislnxi,  e.g.  "  The  fellow  is 
Arfrod"  (C<m,  of  Emra,  iv,  B=:Lat. 
dit-fradtu,  dragged  aannder,  confused, 
dsaoged;  O.  Eng.  dettrai),  to  ravghl, 
the  old  p.  parto.  of  reach  (lilie  taitghi, 
tc).  Similarly  Shokeepeara  has  ex- 
tnmght  tar  extrafet=,e3str acted:  "Sham'st 
than  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  fX- 
(ra^ii."— 3  ffcn.FI.ii.  2.1.142.  The 
Luin  past  parto.  was  frequently  adopted 
into  KngliBh,  e.g.  aftyete  (=  afflicted), 
Bogns;  neauif,  expioje  (Shakespeare); 
eompad  (id);  aiplivaie  (Hammond); 
etmireraU, confitte(Chancei) ;  compUcaU 
(loang);  tstaU  (Eeato),  »U>. 
A*  if  tboa  wert  diitnugftt  and  mul  wilh 

HiaiArtaTt,  Richard  III.  iii.  5, 1.  4. 
Tn  iuo  bi>  lvUi«)i  dea  be  raugbt  .  .  . 
SlRinilu  arrow  forth  with  might;  dnught, 
ThH  ia  the  Terjr  dor«  bin  OTensught,  .  .  . 
Ila  prrAj   tbrole,  therewith   ia  two  du- 

Sprwr,  Ftrie  Qwc«,  IV.  Tii.  31. 
Ki(b  prcMnt  fewe   and  future  griere  dU- 

C.  Fktdirr,  Ckriitt  Trnimfli  a«r  Duth, 
41  (1610). 

Do  when  tised  in  sundry  idiomatio 
phnses,  in  the  B«nse  of  to  avail,  profit, 
Ihriie,  prosper,  suffice  (Lat.  procipMe, 
film),  is  a  distinct  verb  altogether 
tron  do  (=/aA<re),  A.  Sax.  d^  (Dnt. 
Ami,  Gar.  than),  being  the  modernized 
tana  of  old  Eng-  dwj,  to  avail,  Prov. 
Eog.  and   Scotch  dow,  to  be  able,  to 

rSl,  to  thrive,  A.  Sai.  dvgan,  to  pro- 
bdp,  be  good  for ;  and  near  akin  to 
Dvtdi  deugert,  Swed.  i/ujra,  Dan.  due, 
G«.  loHon,   0.  H.  Gor.  lyati,   Icel. 
I    dan,  to  nelp,  be  strong,  suffice. 

BBdi  phnwea  are,  "  That  will  do,"= 


That  will  SQffice(Jamsatis  est);  "This 
will  never  do,"  Jeffrey's  rash  and  time- 
confiited  dictum,  meaning.  This  poetty 
will  never  succeed,  thrive,  or  be  good 
for  anything ;  "  If  he  sleep,  he  will  do 
well "  (John  xi.  12),  t.e.  He  will  thrive, 
or  recover  (A.  Sax.  version,  he  byb  hM, 
Greek  m/Bijoirai).  The  Cleveland  folk 
say  of  s  patient  who  lingers  long,  "  He 
nowther  dees  nor  doroe."  Other  York- 
shire phrases  are,  "  Marcii  grows,  never 
dotna,  meaning  early  blossoms  never 
thrive,  and  "  He'll  never  dow,  egg  nor 
bird"  (Atkinson,  Oleoeland  Glouary, 
p.  ISO). 

D'ogan  is  also  fotmd  in  old  Eng.  witli 
the  meaningto  suit  or  become,  e.g.  "  as 
Drihiin  deoA  "  {Legend  of  8.  Kalherinc. 
p.99),  "ositbecomethalord."  We  still 
say,  "that  will  do  very  well  for  him  " 
(Oliphant). 

We  find  the  two  verbs,  do  (=facere) 
and  do  [dow  ^  valere),  side  by  side  in 
our  familiar  greeting,  "How  do  you  ifo 
{ Ano)  ?     (Quomodo  valetia  ?)     And  in 
this  from  Cotgrave:    "  Atrophe.  In  a 
consumption,  one  with  whom  his  meat 
dovies  [=  prodest]  not,  or  to  whom  it 
does    [=  facit]    no    good."    Compare 
also  the  following : — 
And  DOW  he  gaea  daundrin'  aboot  the  djkm, 
Aod  a' be  <i>ui  do  is  (o  huad  the  t7hes[= 
valel  facerel. 
Ladtt  Bailtit,  Wtt  na  mu  Heart  Lkkl 
li«>dD». 

"  No3t  doieed  bot  f/e  deth'  in  ^e  dope 
stremes-"  —  AlUteraiive  Poems  (ab. 
1860),  The  Deluge,  L  874  (ed.  Morris), 
ue.  nought  prevailed  bnt  death.  So 
datilhe  ^  dowed  (availed),  in  Havelok 
the  Dane,  U.  703,  888. 

Some  swagver  huoe,  the  belt  they  doir,  [  ^ 

Some  wait  the  afternoon. 
Burn;  The  Holy  Fair  (Globe  ed.),  p.  19. 
A'  the  men  o'  the  Stpirni  downa  do  mair 
than  they  doa.—Stott,  Tie  Black  Uicarf. 

Of  the  same  origin  are  doughty,  old 
Eng.  dohty,  A.  Sax.  dyhUg,  Dan.  dyg- 
lig,  Bwed.  dugtig,  Ger.  tuehtig,  mighty, 
able;  A.  Sax.  dugut,  Ger.  tngend, 
valour,  virtue,  4c. 

Ah  iuatanees  of  the  confusion  between 
the  two  words,  compare  such  phrases 
as  "It  did  admirably"  (for  O.  Eng. 
dovihe,  availed),  "I  have  done  very 
well "  (for  O.  £.  ■gdought,  fored,  ^oa- 
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Doa,  a  provinoial  word  for  e,  small 
pitcher  (Wright),  is  probably  the  same 
word  as  ItaJ.  doga,  "  a  wooden  veHaell 
made  of  deale  or  barrell- boards " 
(Florio),  L.  Lat.  doga,  a  vessel,  de- 
rived from  Qk.  d^chi,  a  reeaptacle. 

Doo  CHEAP,  trhichhas  generally  been 
supposed  to  be  a  perversion  of  the  old 
phrase good-cheip,  "god-kepa"  in  Man- 
deville,  is  really,  I  believe,  a  corrup- 
tion of  an  originij  dag-chi^p,  or  doggi^- 
chfoji,  i.e.  pin-cheap,  a  phrase  nsed  by 
Bishop  Andrews. 

But  with  UK  it  is  notbing  i>o  ;  we  eaMemp 
Aire  more  b^selj  of  ounA^en :  wee  set  our 
wuei  il  ■  TKry  euiic  price,  he  [ihe  devil] 
maj  buf  ui  e*en  I'ajEHr-riM/w,  w  we  sty. — 
Sevia  Sermeat  on  tht  WoadtrJuU  Cmntata  bt- 
l>Mtn  ChHil  and  Salhan,  p.  SI  (lti4t). 

"  I  do  not  set  my  life  at  apin'tfee," 
says  Hamlet  (acti.  sc.  4).  In  colloquial 
phrase,  he  held  it  dagger-cheap  or  <kg- 

Honour  i*  soald  Boe  dng-eheap  now. 

Ballad  m  tht  Urdir  /or  making  hnighit, 

temp.  Junes  I. 

So  dog  would  be  another  form  of  old 
Eng.  dagge.  It.  and  Sp.  d<ig>i,  A.  Sax. 
dnlc,  dole,  Oer.  dolch,  a  dagger,  or  sharp 
instrument  for  piercing,  Icel.  ddlkr,  a 
pin,0.  North  Bunic  do/M,  and  cognate 
with  Soot,  dirh  or  durk,  Gael,  dun;,  a 
poniard,  Ir.  denig,  a  pin,  a  thorn,  a 
skewer,  Dan.  dolk.  In  Prov.  English 
d^uk  is  to  prick  or  stab  (compare  Doa- 
wooD,  i.e.  dag-tcood,  so  callod  from 
skewers  being  made  of  it).  Dale  or  dole, 
according  to  Bosworth,  denotes  a  toy  or 
trifle,  as  well  aa  a  brooch  or  buckle ;  so 
that  dale-eheap,  pronounced  dmok- 
cheitp,  would  accord  well,  both  in  sound 
and  meaning,  with  dog-cheap. 

With  the  above  we  may  compare 
prickiworth,  a  Scotch  word  for  a  thing 
of  the  slightest  valne — prick  being  a 

e'n,orskewer;  and"noworthapr«in- 
nd,"  an  expression  for  anything  not 
valued  at  the  headof  apr<inorpreen,a 

"  Alle  freoa  ^inges  somed  .  .  ne  beoS 
nou(  ICTU*  a  tiel4e," — All  these  things 
together  are  not  worth  a  needle, — occurs 
in  the  Aitcren  Rimle  (ab.  1226),  p.  400 
(Camden  Soc.). 

However,  Pr<^.  Skeat  identifies  this 
affix  with  Prov.  Swed.  dog  =  vety, 
Platt-Dentseh  dliger,  vary  mnch. 


I  hHve  boii)(ht  levea  hnndTed  books  at  a 
purchaiie,  ilng^thtap — and  maoy  p 
"  "'e  been  a  week  getting  them  »e 


besln 


Dagaar,  an  old  term  for  the  dog  fish 
(Smytn,  Sailor't  Word-hooV),  presents 
a  close  parallel  to  dagger-  and  dog- 
cheap.  Dog-ttone,  a  name  of  the  plant 
orcAie  matctila,  is  spelt  dag-»lone  in 
Holme's  Academy  of  Armory,  voL  ii. 
p.  56. 

It  is,  notwithstanding,  quite  possible 
there  may  have  been  some  such  phrase 
as  "  Aa  cheap  aa  a  dog."  Shakespeare 
has  "  As  dank  as  a  dog "  (1  Hen. 
1 V.  n.  1),  on  which  Dyce  {Remarlt4, 
&c.,  p.  lOS)  appropriately  quotes  from 
the  Water  Poet  :— 

Man;  prett;  ridicalous  aspeniona  are  ca.it 
vpon  Uoggpn,  u  IhBl  il  would  make  ■  Dogge 
laugh  to  heare  and  rnderstand  them  ;  Ai  I 
baue  beard  a  Man  ai;,  1  am  aa  hot  as  a 
Dogge,  or,  as  cold  as  a  Dogge  ;  1  awest  like 
a  Uogge  (when  iodeed  i  Dog  aetrr  sweates), 

Do^p;  nnd  one  told  a  Man  oniw.  That  hit 
Wile  was  not  to  be  beleev'd,  Ibr  shee  woulrl 
lye  like  a  Dogge.—  Workti,  Tht  tt'orldnma 
an  WhttU-.p.  133(1630}. 
Thou  dKes'ii  Cineut,  hated  like  a  do^e, 
For  still  lliou  grumblest  like  a  mautT  dogite, 
Compar'it  ihjBeif  to  nothing  but  B  dogge; 
Tbou  -laidi  thou  art  aa  wearj  aa  a  dogge, 
A»  angry,  sicke,  and  hunjtrj  as  a  dogge, 
At  dun  and  melBDcholly  as  idogge, 
Aa  laiy,  aleepr,  idle  aa  a  done. 

Sir  John  Oaviti,  Epigmmnit;  19. 

Ad  other  certain  man  couinlaioing  that  he 
wai  eueu  tieggui  ataru,  and  cleane  tiered 
with  goyng  a  long  iourney,  Socrates  aikrd. 
Ice. — A'.  Udiill,  .Ipophlhe^iiKi  t/'  £nuBui 
(IM*),  p.  8,  ed.  1877, 

There  is  a  Scotch  expression  dcg- 
thick,  meaning  as  intimate,  or  thick,  as 
two  dogs. 

Doo-FiBH  was  originally  the  iagJUh. 
or  dnggivr-JWh ;  at  least,  Cotgrave  gives 
aguillnl,  a  kind  of  dog-fish  "  that  hath 
ftco  tharp  and  ttnmg  priekiet  on  her 
back,  and  thereof  may  be  termed  (as 
she  is  by  the  Germans)  aThom-honnd" 
[9  Dornimfte] ,  It  may  be  from  these  ' 
prickles,  or  dag»,  Fr.  agmllei,  that  the 
fish  got  its  name.  Compare  agnOU,  a 
needle,  also  a  long  small  fish,  called  a 
Homback  (Cotgrave). 

DoooBD,  sullen,  morose,  obetinale, 
can  scarcely  be  a  derivative  of  dog,  as 
we  never  say  that  a  person  resembling 
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a  Bheep,  or  pig,  or  Bwine  in  disposition 
is  sheeped,  or  pigged,  or  swined,  bat 
sheepuh,  piggisli,  ewinish.  The  older 
dgnification  was  Bomewliat  different. 

Diffii^,  miil;c70WK.  Milicioaui,  per- 
Ttrnu,  biiiMiu. — Frompt.    Fanmhium  (>b. 

It  is  probftblj  the  same  word, 
radically,  as  Scotch  dodffie,  irritable, 
bad-tempered,  dudgetm,  ill- temper, 
soUraness,  formerly  spelt  dogion 
(Naree),  Welsh  dygen,  grudge,  malice, 
dueg,  melancbol;,  spleen  (Spuirell). 
Cf.  Fr.  doguin,  brutal,  qoarrelsome 
(BoqQe£ort),  Wallon  dogver,  to  bntt  or 
beat. 

Tbe  fals  wolf  Uoile  beliind ; 
He  wu  danid  lad  vk  felle. 

PnUicoJ  SdRgi  ( temp.  Edwiird  1.),  p.  199 
(Cundrn  Soc.). 

Wiltshire  folk  use  the  word  as  ^ 
»«ry,  eiceeditigly,  e.g.  "dogged  cute" 
(jUermaD). 

DooaRSKL,  I  "  pitiful  poetry,  paltry 

DoOGBEL,  (  vBTBes  "  (Bailej),  aa  if 
fime  lie  chien  (Tyrwhitt),  has  been  con- 
nMkd  with  Gor.  dichtiT,  a  poet  (Hal- 
deman,  Agixes.  p.  209) ;  cf.  dkhferling, 
a  poetaster,  Flemish  dichtregel,  verse 
(Ohnger).  This  is  quite  conjectural. 
Compare  loel.  grey-ligr,  paltry,  from 
gfy,  a  dog. 

Hm  H  ■  gallimaufr 


Doos,  an  Essei  word  for  the  dew,  is 
aeoTTnption  oidag.     See  Deck. 

Doo-sLKBP,  an  expression  used  in 
Inland  for  a  light  slumber  easily 
broken,  might  be  conjecturally  identi- 
fied with  the  Icelandic  phrase  "  aS  sitja 
upp  TiS  dogg"  to  recline  upon  a  high 
|uilow,  to  be  half  erect  in  bed,  where 
iegg  Eeems  to  be  a  pillow  (Cleasby, 
^  101). 

Dogwood,  the  corntu  tartgrninea,  has 
bMD  supposed  to  derive  its  name  irom 
it*  ODfitnesa  for  a  dog  to  eat !  (Parkin- 
•do),  or  from  ita  astringent  bark  being 
medicinal  in  the  case  of  dogs  (F.  Q. 
Heath,  Our  tToodiand  Treta,  p.  187), 
c^edally  mangy  dogs  (So*.  Sevieui, 
voL  slvi,  p.  605). 

The  wOTd  was,  without  doubt,  origi- 
nally Jagicood,  the  wood  that  skewers 
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were  made  of,  old  Eng.  dagge,  A.  Sax. 
dale  (see    Doo-ohe4P),    Compare  its 

other  names — Priek-icood  ivriik  being 
an  old  word  for  a  butchers  skewer), 
8keu}0r-v>ood,  and  Oad-riae  {i.e.  A.  S. 
gad,  a  goad,  and  hria,  a  rod). — Prior. 
Ho  dog-wool,  coarse  wool  (Bailey,  e.  v. 
CWiiMii)  is  for  dag-wool. 


Tlrew 


.    Corn 


..—  tree  of  the  wood  alitrte/  tutchm  mala 
Ihtir  pridi*. — Hoiatactular. 

Compare  such  names  as  Spindle- 
free,  Ger.  Spindelbaum,  pinnhoUi,  It 
fuaaggme.  Get.  wideUiolii,  pfrienikraut. 

The  dog-rote  is  a  translation  of  Lat. 
roea  canina,  so  called  apparently  be- 
cause the  root  of  a  wild  rose  was  a 
"sure  and  Soueraigne  remedy  for  them 
that  are  bitten  with  a  niad  dog." — 
Holland,  PliiK/a  Nat.  Hist.,  toI.  i.  p. 
220  (1634).  / 

Doll  would  seem  to  be  a  shortened 
form  of  Scotch  Adly,  a  girl's  puppet, 
0.  Eng.  dii{^,apla;tliing,adie(  =  Lat. 
talws),  Eng.  daily,  to  trifle,  or  play. 
Thus  Morison  speaks  of  a  vain  woman, 
**  Wha's  Uke  a  dally  drawn  on  delf  or 
china-ware  "  (Jamieson).  Prof.  Skeat 
further  compares  O.  Dut.  dot,  a  whip- 
ping-top, Dut.  dollen,  to  sport,  do],  mad 
{Eiym.  Bid.,  s.v.).  The  probability  is, 
however,  that  doll  is  just  Doll,  the 
shortened  and  familiar  form  of  Do- 
rothy, a  typical  female  name  (as  Moll 
{Mai)  of  Mary,  3ai  of  Ilar-ry).  In 
Scottish  doroly  is  a  doll,  and  a  very 
small  woman.  Compare  Fr.  mario- 
n-He,  a  puppet,  orig.  little  Marion, 
Mary,  or  Molly  (Cotgrave,  Diez),  and 
Jack-in-the-box. 

Richardson  notes  that  in  Coopsr's 
Lot.  Diet.  1678,  "0  Uttle  ^reUe  Doll 

Salle"  [i.e.  Dorothy  Mary]  is  the  reu- 
ering  of  0  eapitulum  trpi^sgimum. 
The  old  name  for  these  playthings  was 
habiea  or  poppet*.  For  similar  appli- 
cations of  proper  names  to  famlhar  ob- 
jects or  utensils,  of.  Prov.  Eng.  dolly,  a 
washing  beetle  or  chum  dash ',  beity,  a 
clothes  drainer  (Northampt.) ;  maukin 
{i.e.  Mal-hin,  httle  MoUy),  a  baker's 
mop  ;  ^ggy,  a  night  light  (Lincoln.) ; 
thamiu^n,  or  tunisin,  a  frame  for  airing 
linen  (Kent) ;  spinning-LTenn^,  Jenn^- 
quick,  an  Italian  iron  (Devon.),  roast- 
iag-Jack,  jtc. 
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DUNGEON 


Mr.  Hetuy  Morley,  in  hia  ifemoirg 
of  Bariholomev)  Fair,  sayB : — 

DoIIr,  DOW  flo  dear  lo  &1I  jouui;  d*ughtpn 
of  EngUnd  were  not  known  by  that  name 
before  tbe  reiga  of  WilliRm  uiil  .Mbtj.  .  .  . 
Fewer  doUa  certainl;  were  nuraed ;  and  of 
th«e  the  Bartholomew  Babies,  elegantly 
drefaed  and  oarefally  piwled  in  boiee,  teem 
to  hare  been  regarded  a>  the  b«a(.  In 
Nttbbea'  comedy  of  "Tottenham  Court" 
(163B)  thia  pluaae  occura,  "  1  have  packed 
her  up  in't,  like  a.  Bartholomew  Baby  in  ■ 
boi.  1  warrant  jou  for  hurting  her."  Poor 
Robin's  Almanac  for  169b  aaya  "It  alao  flla 
farmera  what  mannw  of  i-ife  they  shall 
cboo»e:  not  one  trickcapwith  ribbena  and 
knolB  like  a  Bartholomew  babv."  .  .  When 
aome  popular  toyman,  who  might  hare  called 
hia  babies  pretty  Suea  or  Molla  or  Polbi, 
cried  diligently  lo  the  ladies  who  sought  fair- 
ings for  iheir  children.  "  Buy  a  pretiy  Doll  " 
(it  was  at  a  time  too  when  tlie  toy  babies  were 
coming  more  and  more  into  demand),  the  coa- 
□uest  of  a  clumsiness  wss  recognisied.  Mo- 
tnen  applied  for  dolUtotbe  men  at  the  atalU, 
and,  ere  Ion);,  by  all  the  s'alls  and  tovbootlia 
thenewciyof'PrettyDnir'wsa  taken  up. 
We  hare  good  reason  to  be  tolerably  certam 
that  Bartholomew  Fairgaveits  &mi]uir  name 
toaplaylbingnowehenahed  ineiery  English 
nursery.— pp.  £59,  960,  ch.  irii. 

Boll  has  oiten  been  regarded  aa  a 
mntilated  form  of  idol  (e.g.  Todbonter, 
Account  of  Dr.  Wm.  WheweU,  i.  68), 
like  dropty,  from  O.  E.  ydropgys  and  it 
is    observable    that    when     BpenBer 

All  aa  a  poore  pedler  he  did  wend. 
Bearing  a  trusse  of  tryfles,  at  hys  hackef 
Ai  belli,  and  labti,  and  glassee,  in  hyi  packe. 
Shtpheardi  Cateiidir,  Mayt— 

E.  K.'h  gloBS  ia, "  By  snoh  triJQes  are 
noted,  the  reliqnes  and  tagges  of  popish 
superstition,  which  pnt  no  smal  religion 
in  Belles,  and  Babiet,  B[cil.]  Idolea  .  . 
and  such  lyke  tmmperiea  (Spenser, 
Works,  p.  468,  Qlobe  ed.). 

Dolly  oil,  the  same  as  ed-doUy,  a 
Scotoh  term  for  oil,  ia  a  corruption  of 
Fr.  hmled'olive  (Jomieson). 

DoLLi-BBOP,  a  slang  word  for  a  shop 
where  stolen  property,  or  goods,  are  re- 
ceived in  pawn,  uid  barged  at  so  mnch 
per  day,  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
tally'thop,  one  where  a  foliy— that  is,  a 
score  or  account  of  moneya  lent^ — is 
kept.  Cf.  "  talley-m<m,  one  who  aella 
clothea,  &c.,  to  be  paid  by  the  week  " 
(BaOey). 

Tbe  delifi-iluipi  are  esamtially  pawn-shops, 
and  pa«n4hops  for  the  icry  poorest.   1'here 


are  many  article!  which  the  regulu  pawn- 
brokers decline  to  acorpt  as  pledges.  ...  A 
poor  person  driien  to  the  necessity  of  raising 
a  few  pence,  and  unwilling  to  part  finally 
with  his  lumber,  goei  to  the  doUy-nun,  and 
for  tbe  mereal  trifle  adranced,  depouta  one  or 
other  of  the  articles  I  haTe  mentioned. — 
Mayhtu,  lA/ndon  Labour  and  London   Poor, 

The  true  origin  of  the  name  being 
forgotten,  a  large  block  wooden  figture, 
or  aoU,  is  frequently  hnng  up,  aa  a  sign 
over  the  door  of  these  shops,  and  from 
thia  they  ore  supposed  by  Hayhew  to 
have  been  called. 


P«nnu,  167B   (Harl.   Miac.  ir. 
148). 

DoNJOK,     )  If  these  be  not  two  dis- 

Ddnobon.  i  tinct  words,  it  ia  not  easy 
to  say  'which  is  the  original  form  &om 
which  the  other  has  taken  ita  rise. 

1.  Donjon,  &  large  tower  or  redoubt 
of  a  fortress  (BaOey),  Fr.  donjon,  flon- 
geon,  Prov.  dottjo,  ia  from  Low  Lat. 
domnio  (dominio),  a  commanding  tower 
that  dominates  ^  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing (Diez,  Wedgwood,  Skeat). 

3.  Dungeon,  a  dark,  strong-fenced 
place,  old  Fr.  ddgmm,  dogwm,  datt- 
geon.  Low  Lat.  dangio,  is  urom  Iriah 
dadngean,  strong,  secure,  alao  a  strong- 
hold or  fort,  dadfignigim,  a  fortification 
(ao  Zeuaa,  Fictet,  Originee,  ii.  194, 
WMtley  atokes).  In  Stokes's  IritK 
Olostea,  daingen  eiplaina  dnma  and 
firmus  (p.  67).  Dcmgan  (a  fortress  or 
castle),  frequently  used  as  a  place-name 
in  Ireland,  ia  the  same  word  (Joyce, 
Irish  Names  of  Places,  i.  295).  In  the 
"WanoftheGaedhil,"ed.Todd,  it  is 
said,  "They  built  duMand  daingeama" 
(p-  «). 

Dungeon,  a  dark  prison  cell,  may 

C^aps  be  a  result  <rf  a  popular  con- 
on  of  the  two  words. 
1  leigh  a  towre  on  a  toff  trielicb  ynaked  ; 
A  depe  dale  binetbe'  a  dtngeim  ^re-Inne, 
With  depe  dycbM  &  derEe-  and  dredfiil  of 

Langtmi,  Viiim  of  P .  PUncfxaH  (1ST7), 

Prol.  1. 16,  le»t  B.  ed.  Skeat. 

"Anon  the  donge  it  waa  for-dit" 
(the  dungeon  it  was  ahut  Mp).— Debate 
hettneen  Bodu  and  Soul-,  18th  cenL 
1.  386  (Camden  Soo.  p.  889),  wher«  a 
later  version  has  "  the  dungoun  was 
for-dit "  (p.  845). 
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DBA UOBT 


VigftusoD  connects  "dungeon  "with  rately.  Cap.  iwvii  [Nolei  and  Querie$, 

I«eLay»j{f'a,alad7'Bbower,tibeconunon  6th  S.  ii.  fi2S).    There  isacurious  old 

MOW  being  that  of  a  secladed  chamber  poem,  entitled  Doetow  dovbble  ah  (eee 

in  the  inner  part  of  a.  house  or  coetle  Early  Pop.  Poeiru,  vol.  iii.  p.  297,  ed. 

(Cleasby,  JMl.i)id.p.lll).  it-.,?..i   ^^____._^ "    ■■  ^    .. 


tDB,  I  a  simpleton,  as  if  a 
DiBiBEBOB,  S  doa-ug,  dated,  person, 
"■  dazed  beaid,"  is  reallj  a  degraded 
DM  of  the  word  doieper,  a  nobleman, 
one  of  the  Dovie-Fairt,  or  twelve  peers, 
oi  France  (see  Le  Grand,  Fabliaux, 
ToL  a.  p.  420).  A  connexion  was 
imi^ined,  apparently,  with  old  £ng, 
dua,  foolish,  A..  Sax.  dygig,  Mod.  Eng. 
"diziy,"  Scot-  dosen,  to  atupify. 


tsl  so  aoble  wtre 


LjifB- of  ColoD je,  md  k1  i 
OfVnBe^  we™  H^  echon, 


Rtiin  */  GJiHfWitcr'l  ChrmicU,  p.  188 
(ed.  1810). 
UcK^  DV  one  lutele  lale.  >at  icli  eu  wilJe 

WUe  .  .  . 
Xi>  bit  noubt  of  KarUmeyae  ne   of  )« 


Whiw  duke«  and  with  ditchiftra. 

Thi  AicMyr,  4,/ Arthtin. 
Then  iM  b  douibfTiit  1  would  dere 
That  w>lk«  abrode  wild  were 
Wboe  ii  bis  father  1  wotte  oere. 

Tht  Clmttr  Play,,  Tol.i.  p.  36* 
(abakjipere  Soc.). 
Bariktunu,  fiat  neuer  optneli  hit  moii|i,  a 
^—in^.—Mtdulla. 
Uif  looking  like  a  doughty  Douetpire 
AllaM  be  thus. 

j^KT,  /'<uH>  Qunni,  HI.  i.  SI. 

DoDBLX  X,(he  name  given  to  porter 
or  beer  of  more  than  ordinary  strength, 
■sin  "Oninnefis's  XX,"  or  "Doable  X," 
ii  probably  a  survival,  in  a  Homewhat 
dingnised  form,  of  the  Lat.  word  dtiplex 
[tnuondeTBlood  as  doubU-x),  which 
Ibnnaiiy  was  commonly  applied  to  such. 
Tbtii  the  Fellows  and  Poetmaeters  of 
Uerton  Collie  were  forbidden  by  the 
SlalolM  to  dnnk  eerevieivm  duplex,  or 
Knmg  ale.  Id  Martim  Schoohii  lAber 
dt  Ctrevitia,  1661,  he  says  there  are 
three  kinds  of  English  ale,  "3impUx 
ecreriaia,"  which  produoea  the  same 
eStct  ■«  a  watery  wine ;  "  Potens  oeie- 
TtBa,"  eommonly  called  duplex,  which 
wanna  powerfully,  and  has  the  strength 
<i  potent  wine ;  uid  a  medioni  ale,  eom- 
monly called  Trifaapennina  [?  three 
ha'penny],  which  warms  but  mode- 


Had  be  been  master  of  good  ilcable  bttf, 
Mr  life  far  his,  John  Dswaon  iiad  been  here. 
Sp.  Corbtt.on  J.  Ihuim,  Bulfcr »/ C/,rtil- 
CAuriA  (1648).    Pm«ii,  p.  eOB,  ed.  180T. 

DowN-niNNKR,  in  the  Cleveland  dia- 
lect an  afternoon  meal,  is  without  doubt 
a  corruption  of  the  old  word  aandom, 
orndom,  omdoomt,  utulern,  a  mid-day 
meal,  still  current  in  N.W.  England 
(Atkinson).    See  Orn-DINneb. 

So  "  dotert-dinner,  a  mid-day  meat  in 
the  field." — Holdemeag,  GUmary  {Eng. 
Dialect  Soc). 

DowHEB,  a  slang  word  for  sixpence, 
apparently  another  form  of  "tanner," 
wliich,  like  "  tanny"  (little),  is  derived 
from  ^e  Gipsy  tmvno,  little. 

DKAOONWoitT,  Dragon  here  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Tarragona  in  Spain,  whence 
it  cornea,  says  Mr.  I.  Taylor,  Wordt 
and  Placei,  p.  406,  2nd  ed. 

This,  however,  is  qnite  a  mistake. 
It  is  rather  the  Eng.  name  tarragon, 
that  is  a  corruption  of  dragon,  its 
French  name.  It.  dragontea,  Lat.  dra- 
coniivtn  and  draeuncvlus  (aee  Qerarde, 
Herhall,  p.  199).  PUny  calls  it  dromon 
(dracmtoabig],  and  says  its  root  "is 
somewhat  red,  and  the  same  wiythed 
and  folded  romtd  in  manner  of  a  Dra- 
gon, whempon  it  took  that  name" 
(Holland's  translation.  1684,  vol.  ii. 
p.  200). 

Dkakx,  a  popular  name  for  darnel  or 
cockle,  is  a  cormption  of  drawk  or 
dravick,  Dut.  dravig,  Welsh  dretcg, 
Bret,  draok  (Prior). 

DBiDOHT  (A.  V.  Matt.  IV.  17 ;  Mark 
vii.  19)  and  Braught-hotue  (2  Kings  I. 
27),  old  words  for  a  latrine,  or  house  of 
office.  Bravghf  here  is  a  corruption  of 
draf,  d/eaffe,  =  feces,  dregs,  refuse,  dirt, 
which  WyclifTe  spella  draft  (Ps.  zxxix. 
8),  Icel.  draf,  A.  Sax.  drge,  drof.  See 
Eastwood  and  Wright,  Bt6ie  Word- 
Book,  B.  V. 

And  wifp  ^  Jerde  ^  wolf  he  werde 
W  ifi  duotes  drof  bun  a)  to  drat . 
Ltgtndi  of  till  Holy  Rood,  p.  141,  L 
(ed.  Morris). 
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llini-  them,  or  sMb  them,  drown  them  in  s 

Shakaptart,  Timon  if  Athtnt,  r.  1. 
TherewiiB  .  ,  .  ■  goddciu  ofthe  I'nfugAf  or 

Burtm,  Anal<im«  o/Melaticluiln,  Ft.  J, 
Sec.  1,  Mem.S. 
The  worst  of  the  three  is  a  thick,  cloudj, 
mUlj,  foggy  til,  ur  auch  u  coniee  from  fens, 
monrish  g^roundii,  lakei,  muckhila,  dniiielni, 
■idIu,  whpre  «ny  carkaMes  or  carrion  lyes. — 
JJurlrm,  rfiuloinji  o/  Mtlinchaly,  I.  1,  ii.  ft. 

Drawino-roou,  a  meaniiigleBB  con- 
traction of  unlhdT<aeing-room,  a  room 
for  retiring  to  aAer  dinner. 

there  we  talked,  among  othi^r  thing*,  or  the 
'.ord  Major'i  aword. — Ptpgi,  Uiarj,  Sept.  S, 
1663. 

Dbess,  in  colloquial  nsoge  to  drub, 
chastise,  or  beat  eoundly,  as  in  the 
phrase  "  to  give  one  a  good  dressing," 
IB  the  same  word  as  Prov.  £ng.  dreeh, 
"  to  thresh,"  A,  Sai.  perecan,  leel. 
trresAj'o,  Goth.  f>n'«fr?'an,  O.  H.  Ger. 
drescan,  Gbt. dreschen,DBXi.t<m-$ha,,\>\it 
assimilated  hy  false  anaiagy  to  Fr. 
dresser  {Lat.  dirediare),  to  Bet  right. 
So,  in  the  Cleveland  dialect,  dreia  (pro- 
nounced derse)  is  not  only  to  set  in 
order,  but  to  beat,  chastiae,  thrash 
(Atkinson).  Compare  the  phrase,  "I'll 
dress  [flometimes  trivi]  his  jacket  for 
him,"  Scotch  "to  dress  one's  doublet," 
t.c.  to  give  him  a  sound  thraeh'ing,  Ger- 
man eijim  dreechin. 

The  Devonshire  form  is  drash,  to  drab 
with  a  stick. 
Chell  baste  (ha,  chell  bi 


Ki-nonr  Stotdiag,  1.  94  (E.  D.  S.). 


Now  jou  ralveB-skin  impudi 
four  jacket  | ««,(.  ft™  ™i]- 
Ari,Uppui,1630,  »'Brkt,p.ll 


Ct  0.  Eng.  dojtpar,  a  diver  or  dob- 

The  Vpoetjan  rfoji,  this. 

B.  Jmtinn,  C<i«lhiat  Bev/U. 
We  actb;  fits  and  BtBrti<,likedroiriiiiig  men, 
But  just  pi^ep  up,  and  then  dnp  down  anin. 

ISryden,  1601,  Workt,  p.  451  (Globe  ed.). 

Compare  the  intrusire  r  in  shrill  for 
shill,  Fr.  affrodilU  for  affodilU,  hoarse, 
ffroom,  pvrgy,  vagrant,  treasure,  to, 

Dbop,  in  the  provincial  Eng.  "  wrist 
drop,"  a  disease  of  painters,  and 
"dropped  hands"  =  paralyzed,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Cockaj^e  ia  the  same 
word  as  old  Eng.  dropa,  the  palsy  of  a 
limb  (Leechdoms,  vol,  iii,  p.  8),  from 
droppen,  the  p.  parte,  of  drapan  (A.  Sai. 
drepaii,  to  strike,  drepe,  a  blow).  Cog- 
nate words  would  then  be  IceL  drepa, 
Dan.  drcebe,  Oer.  ireffen,  to  strike.  IceL 
drep  is  used  for  a  disease  (ofL "  plague," 
Gk.  plagi,  a  blow),  and  we  still  speak 
of  a  pa^yCio  stroke. 

DBOFsr,  old  Eng.  ythvptte,  a  nata- 
raliied  form  of  Fr,  hudTopieie,  LaL  hy- 
drops, Ok.  hidrfips,  Uie  watery  disease 
(from  hudSr,  water),  and  confounded 
possibly  with  drop.  Compare  gout,  Fr. 
gouie,  supposed  to  come  from  a  humour 
or   drop   (LaL  gufta)   settling   in   the 

And  loo!  sum  man  >yk  in  tfHropait  w» 
bifore  him.  —  Wyclifft,  S.  Luke,  liv.  1 
(IJSy).     [A.  Sai.  version,  " jiun  ii«irr-i«( 

DBouaHT.an  incorrect  form  (assiiui- 
Ittted  to  thought,  4c.)  of  drovih,  0.  Eng. 
drougtit,    drouhthe    (in     Ireland    pro- 
tha,  chell  dnA      nounced  droolh),  A.  Sax.  drvgaie,  dry- 
ness, from  dniyion,  to  dry.  Cf.yoti(3)(i, 
dearth,  growth,  £c.     So  height  is  incor- 
rect for  highlh  (Milton).    The  Suasei 
drylhe,  "  Drythe  never  yet 
H.  "  (Po  ■  ■    "• 


andulph, 


Drillino,  a  coarse  oloth  nsed  for 
trousers,  ia  a  comiption  of  Ger.  dril- 
Uch,  tickinf;,  which  is  itself  corrupted 
from  Lat.  trilk-s,  tnlix,  three-threaded 
■tufr(Skeat). 

Drop,  in  the  phrase  "to  di-op  a  cart- 
Bey,"  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
older  word  efop,  to  make  a  bow  or  curt- 
sey, orig.  to  diji,  or  duck,  or  bob  (cf. 
"  The  learned  pate  dvclcs  to  the  golden 
fool."— Shsks.),  Swed.  doppa,  to  dip, 
Dan.  diibe,  Dut.  doopen,  Goth,  daupjtm. 


bred  dearth     (Parish,  G^Jossor^,  p. S 

"  Drowie,   siccitas." — Prompt.   Pnr- 
f«/orun(,   1440.    "Dyero  time,  rayn, 
dmit,e."—AyetMle  of  Inwyt,  1840,  p. 
68. 
Vi  i>  cold  ne  wif>  heele,  wit>  weete  oe  wi^ 

Treviai,' Ptiiychnmicon,  1387,  lib.  i.  cap.  41. 
Now  fiir  drulh  the  Held*  wear  all  vndoiM. 
G.  FUuher,  Chivli  Viettrie  in  JJuwn.BI 

(1610). 
Broupht  ia  the  ordinary  word  in  the 
A.  Version,  but  drouih  in  Milton,  Cole- 
ridge, and  Tennyson. 
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Mr  a  taiM  for  dntath 

Of  nit,  that  with  tbe  cry  apendt  not  his 

month.  Cinv,  Potmi,  I64i. 

Ai  one,  whoae  tlnMh 
Ym  Ktroe  tllaj'd,   itill  ejei  the  cnrrent 


Tbrtji 


Cem^, 


.999. 


.  is  liable  to  mistake  .  .  . 
lit  mngeo!  drouth  for  an  eipaiueofrerresh- 
nt  <njlen. — ColtHdgt,   Thi   Fritnd,  Tol.  i. 

»■»■ 

I  look'd  Uhwkrt  the  buniiag  dnmlh 
Of  tbtl  long  desen  to  the  aouth. 

rnny»n,  FaHiaa,  1.  13. 
Mt  one  (msi>  io  tbe  diut  *nd  droalh 
Oidtj  Lfe ! 

Id.,  Edwin  Morrii.  1.  3. 
4d  «iir[Iri»h]  proprietor, mare especiallf 
if  t  &nner,  tod  he  would  tell  joa  "  We're 
niDRl,  ruined  eulirelT,  with  the  drtughi  " — 
wrhi[M  hi^'d  hkve  oiled  it  "  druth." — Choi. 
Uttt,  Om  ijf'  Thim,  ch.  vi. 

DsuaaERifAN,  an  old  form  of  drago- 
HUM,  an  interpreter,  0.  Eng.  iruchman 
(?  u  if  a  barter-man],  It.  dragomantio 
md  turcimannn,  Fr,  drogman  aud 
(nuJtfman,  from  Arab,  targonum,  wLicb 
is  ■  derivative  of  largatna,  to  eiptain. 
C<9npare  Heb.  mefKraenian,  an  mter- 
prMer  (Edersheim,  The  Jetca,  p.  119), 
from  targim ,  to  tranBlate(  whence  (or^m 
uid  nifdirouni,"  interpreted,"  Ezra.iv. 
'),  which  u  itself  from  raga/m,  to  bring 
together,  constme,  translate. 

Tbe  form  dragmitn  occurs  in  Kyng 
Aluaunder,  p.  141  (ed.  Webar). 

Id  Mid.  High  German  dragoman  as- 
ramtd  the  form  of  iragernvnt  (or  Irouge- 
<Mi»f),  as  if  denoting  the  mouth-bearer 
of  the  party. 

Tkgi  witb  rreht  lyehle  tnd  jojoui  hertea, 
bj  itifnTaf:e  of  our  dro^enu  »ai  ij^uyde*,  we 
aw  ill  to  .MouDle  Sjon. — Pvlg'Vmagii^  Siir 
K.f;.»Ifmfc  (l.Wri),  p.  M  (CmndeD  Soo.). 

Hnv  the  Viiier  llu»a>  of  tlie  I'ort  .... 
'Unit  of  mklleiK  of  Stale,  ud  (hiit  pub- 
liUr,  not  eicepting  igainBt  EnibawBilon 
I'ne'ranji,  lightly  tlinres  present. — iom/i/i, 
rr.1,^  p.  6t. 

Thrdijof ■_  -  -  -  (. 

iittednnd  with  the  luaid  •oli 
b^tie  Itruff mHB  or  Interpreter  he  stated 
k"  «e.— iirt  Bj  flu.  FruMirlOB  {ed.  T.  S. 
E»iMJ,p.7S. 

Thfo  irtu-Kiman  did  desire  them  to  bll 
'■'■I,  Ibr  otlKTwise  he  should  suffer  for  their 
*"«»"pt  of  tbe  King.— Pijiyi,  IHiry,  Aug. 
1'.  t6ii6. 


)5      )  t>UOKY 

Dny,  in  tiie  sense  of  tedious,  weari- 
some, devoid  of  interest,  as  "  a  dry 
book,"  "a  dry  sermon,"  is  the  same 
word  as  the  Northern  dree,  tedious, 
Prov.  Eng.  direigk.  Soot,  driegh,  Icel. 
ds-jugr,  substantia,  slow  and  smre. 
Cf.  8wed.  d/ryg-mil,  a  long  mUe,  en 
dryg  bok,  a  heavy  book,  Dan.  dr&i 

"  I  am  very  weary,  Mr».  ,  and  wet 

through ;  could  you  find  me  a  glusa  of 
wineF"  She  did  not  reply,  like  the  old 
Scolch woman,  "  Get  up  into  pulpit  with 
you ;  you*lt  be  Jn/  enough  there.*' — T,  Jack' 
im,  Curwiitia  vj  iht  Fulpil,  p.  344. 
The  moor  was  driigh,  an'  Meg  was  skieeb. 
Buf«i,Tliert  uoi  a  LoH. 

In  N.  Ireland  the  people  say,  "  It's 
a  dreejA  jab  (a  wearisome  job),  a  drfeifft 
road  (a  tedious  road)."  —  Patterson, 
(E.D.  S.). 

A  drtigh  drink  is  belter  than  a  drysennon, 
— A.  tlitUip,  Praverla  oj  &:otland,  p.  17. 

These  two  words,  though  spelt  diffe- 
rently, are  really  the  some.  They  are 
no  doubt  akin  to  the  old  verb  drye,  to 
endure,  undergo  (Scot,  dree),  A.  8ai. 
dreAgan,  to  suffer;  cf.  Ooth.  dnu^an, 
to  serve  as  a  soldier  (Diefenbacb, 
Goih.  SpracAe,  11.641). 
Also  in  contempladon  there  ben  many  other 
That  dtawea  hem  to  disetl  and  dri/e  muche 

Ve^^ktl  Potmi,  ii.  64  (ed.  Wright). 
Full  gf»yMy  goi3  Jiis  god  man-  &  dos  godes 


Drt-bot,  the  name  of  the  plant 
vieruhut  ioonniuna,  is,  according  to 
Dr.  I^or,  a  corruption  of  (ree-ro(,  from 
A.  S.  tTeota  and  rolian. 
Duck,  )  a  familiar  caressing  term 
Ddckt,  1  for  a  child  or  other  object 
of  affection,  notwithstanding  the  ana- 
logy of  the  Latin  anaiicula,  "  little 
duck  I "  used  as  a  word  of  endearment 
in  Plautus,  is  not  a  metaphorical  em- 
ployment of  the  name  of  the  bird  (like 
"pigeon,"  "dove,"  Ac),  but  identical 
witJi  Danish  d^ike,  a  baby  or  puppet 
(Wolfi),  Gar.  docke,  a  doU  or  puppet, 
Shetland  duckie,  a  doll  or  little  girl ; 
with  which  wa  may  compare  Scotch 
folne,  a  fondling  term  for  a  child  (Oer. 
tocke),  Swed.  toh'g,  silly,  Icel.  fdhi,  a 
simpleton.  This  is  more  likely  than 
that  it  should  b«  oonneoted  with  North. 
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Eng.  ehicky,  a  woman's  breast,  and 
mean  a  "suckling"  {of.  dug,  dixugh- 
ter,  Greek  thug-aier). 

Mn.  Sanders,  in  Bardwell  v.  Pick- 
wick, tiiought  that  Mr.  Sanders  had 
called  her  a  "  duck  "  in  hie  love-letterH, 
because  "he  was  particularly  fond  of 
ducJct "  for  dinner,  which  was  only  a 
particular  form  of  the  conunon  philolo- 


DooK,  )  a  Dorset  word  for  the 
DucKisH,  i  twilight,  aa  "In  the  duck 
of  the  evening,"  is  cerlainly  a  oomip- 
tion,  Mr.  Barnes  thinks,  of  A.  Sax. 
peore-vng,  which  has  the  same  mean- 
ing (Philolog.  Soo.  Trans.  1864,  Oha- 
tary,  p.  64). 

It  is  more  probably,  I  think,  &om 
duah,  0.  Eng.  dose,  deoto,  changed  by 
metathesis  into  Aaca,  does,  as  in  A.  Sai. 
tax  for  tuac,  a  tusk ;  ilix  for  disc,  a  dish ; 
dirt,0.'E.ng.dmt.  Ct.Ufi[..diilik.,dokhr, 
dark  (Cleathg,  113). 

DucE-Esas,  is  a  oomioal  cormption 
of  dncais,  in  the  old  play  of  Patient 
Griuell,  by  Dekker,  Chettle,  and 
Houghton  (Shalcspere  Society  Ed. 
1S41,  p.  88). 


ir  the  Ljoa  hul  beene  eating  a  docke,  it 
had  beene  a  rare  device  worth  ■  duckst  or  ■ 
dHCke-tggr. — Camden,  lUmairUM  CoHcemtHg 
Jtritaint,  1637,  Ji,  16(j. 

The  dvcal  was  an  Italian  coin,  so 
named  from  the  word  dueafvt,  duchy 
(It.  dacaio),  occuning  in  its  legend. 

DtJCKiHo-sTooL,  an  incorrect  way  of 
writing  cuching-gfool,  an  ancient  and 
well-known  machine  for  punishing 
scolding  wives.  Cudcing-iiool,  origi- 
nally ^  cathedra  ilercorit,  is  nhin  to 
IceL  Jhiita  (cacare),  Manx  mgh  (ster- 
cue),  another  name  for  it  being  gaging- 
tlool,  A.  Bai.  gong-sicU,  a  cloae-Btool,  in 
the  form  of  which  it  was  sometimes 
made  CWedgwood).  Another  old  eor- 
ruptioQ  of  the  word  is  cockitvie,  cock- 
atoll,  for  atck-ttwil. 

Prof.  Skeat  maintains  that  the  two 
stools  of  punishment  were  always  dis- 
tinct (Piei-B  PIoiCTiian,  Nolea,  p.  61); 
but  at  all  events  the  tenns  were  some- 
times  used  interchangeably.— Cham- 
bers, Book  t>j  Vaye,  L  211. 


The  oldest  word  is  certainly  cuek- 
tTig-ttool. 

The  piloTj  sad  the  ciudine-diij  betb  i-mad  for 
nohl. 

■d  It.  P« 
Soc.>. 

Stocks  for  the  men,  a  dackiiig-itiiol  for 
women,  and  a  pound  for  bewts. — BmimU, 
Life  of  Jaliium,  *oi.  uL  ch.  X.  p.  193  (ed. 
1836). 

In  a  quarter  sessions  record  of  the 
time  of  James  I.,  the  constablea  are 

directed  to  cucke  one  Agnes  Fringe  as 
a  akolater  or  scold  (A.  H.  A.  Hamil- 
ton, Quarts  Seuiona,  p.  85),  viz.  to 
dnekher 

iQaehairourulB 
^^'luch  modema  call  a  clukiie-iloot. 

lludibra.. 

DuLciHEix,  the  old  name  for  the 
duldnier,  Itahan  "  dolcamelle,  a  mnsi- 
caJl  instrument  called  a  Duldmell  or 
Dulcimer,  also  hony  sweet "  (Florio), 
as  if  the  sweet-toned.  So  Sylvester  says 
a  siren  "  Powres-forth  a  Torrent  of 
mel-Melodiea:'—DuBarttu,p.A3i.  The 
latter  part  of  the  word  is  more  likely 
to  be  from  Greek  meloa,  tune,  than 
vieli,  mel,  honey. 

Biilcimer  is  a  cormpted  form  of  dvi- 
rimel  (cf.  mufrmalade,  Portg.  inarTiifh, 
a  quince,  from  Greek  nieJtni^Jon, 
"honey-apple"). 

Durance,  in  the  sense  of  imprison- 
ment, painful  restraint,  as  in  the  phrase 
"  durance  vile,"  is  a  corrupt  form  of 
the  old  word  dm'eaa,  hardship,  severity, 
imprisonmeDt,  Fr.  dureaae,  from  Lat. 
duritia.  A  connexion  was  imagined 
with  endwcmee,  suffering. 

Do  rou  by  durtue  him  compeU  Utercto, 

And  in  tbia  prison  put  him  here  wilb  me. 
filler,  Fatiu  Uuttur,  IV.  lii.  10. 
So  )M  duel  wai  to  deme'  |s  tturttm  tM  be 

William  «!  Falemt,  1. 1OT4  («I.  Sk«t>. 
Ill;  Doll,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  tbougbtt^ 
la  m  base  daraiice  and  contaipoua  prison. 
ShakOfKart,  2  Htn.  IV.  i.  •>,  L  S3. 

Being  BO  infeebled  with  long  dHmM  and 
bard  usage,  that  he  could  ool  stand,  he  had  a 
chair  allowed  him,  and  had  the  painfull  esK 
to  sit  therein,— 7.  t'uUtr,  Warthia,  toL  i. 
p.  SIS  (ed.  IBll). 

DOTCH  CoosiHB,  an  exprasraon  mean- 
ing intimate  friends,  used  along  the 
coast  of  Sassei. 
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YM,lieiodIii 


vlur  Dutch  COuiiiu  ; 


..._eiwl_  _ _.  .    . , 

jaqoite  loM  without  bim.—  IC.  D.  Pariih, 
Saaa  OUmirf. 

Tim  IB,  doubtless,  a  wbimHical  oor- 
nqitioii  or  perremon  of  jermon-couwna, 
or  eoiiaiiu-germa»f  from  the  old  Eog. 
vard  yenuaite,  neiu'  aki;i,  Lat.  iTermo- 
mn*.  sprang  from  the  same  stock  or^erm. 
Ctmpare  Uie  following : — 
Ijd  to  bin  nid ;  "  Goe  now,  piond  Mis- 

Tbnetfe  ihj  mnvurf  da  to  Hrnun  dewe. 

AHur   TatTit  Q^an,,  Bk.  I.  csnt.  t.  IS. 

TbcK  tW  are  gimnni  to  bim,  though  le- 
■OTfd  Gftj  tiinei,  ahall  all  come  under  tbe 
tsiif:vkaa..--£&aAefp«jre,  Winttr*t  TitU,  ir.  4, 

Law. 

The  gnatrM  good  the  I,uid  got  by  thu 
aMtb  w  ■  gmeni  leaie  to  mair;  Couitn- 
grr^aa. — Fuiler,  Worthiti,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 

^ephrvM  "A  Dutch  uncle"  is  no 

doubt  of  tnmila.r  origlll. 

SlOrerton  .  ,  .  began  reaeooine  with  the 
hoji,  UlkiDg'  to  them  like  ■  Ihilch  unci*  (1 
■^ider  wbat  that  eipreatiou  meuu)  about 
tbrir  cnult;.— Sir  i.Htl/a,  AnintaUiad  thtir 
IbDm,  p.  131. 

Dtk-houbb,  s  Oloaceeterehire  word 
for  •  dairy,  or  day-lumte.    Bee  Dav- 


RtoKE,  ft  pecolur  violence  of  the  tide 
in  wme  rivers  causing  them  to  rise  with 
peat  soddennees,  so  spelt  as  if  derived 
btm  ProT.  £iig.  eager,  angry,  furious, 
=I*t.  onvr  (Wright),  ia  the  A.  Sax. 
iftr,  oeeM),  connected  with  ege,  awe, 
tatror  (Ettmuller) ;  ct.oe^r,  the  stormj 
«»«i  (Thorpe,  North.  Myth.  vol.  i.). 
Othar  forms  are  hi^e  and  niter. 


Bat  like  an  tagrt  rode  in  triuEoph  o'er  the 
tide. 
Drydn,  Tkmadia  AufuttalU,  I.  ISi. 

BaOLK-wooD,  the  aloe.  The  native 
Lidiaonaiiieof  this  tree  is  (ur&i7,SanBk. 
•fn,  whence  Heb.  ahaUm  or  ahalith 
(Low  IaI.  agaUochjim),  Beptnogint. 
lUlk,  Gk.  aioe.  The  firat  Europeans 
>bo  visited  India,  on  sooonnt  of  the 
HBdlMity  of  sound,  called  the  aghdl, 
" iifnum  nytito,"  " agwilana,"  "eagis- 


wood,"  Fr.  Boif  d'aigle,  Oer.  adter-hoh 
(Smith,  Bible  Diet.,  vol.  i.  p.  52).  See 
also  Delitzsoh  on  £011^  of  Songs,  iv. 
14. 

It  seems  that  the  Sanskrit  name  ia 
itself  a  corrupted  word. 

Tbe  ■'agillDchum"  is  called  neurit  or 
fljfnni  in  Siinskrit;  it  i»  mentioaed  as  male- 
rul  for  iticeD>G  in  the  RiiriiiyaDs;   agura 

made  out  of  the  decayed  root*  of  tbe  tree 
("aqailtris  agallocha  ),  the  Sanskrit  name 
might  aeem  applicable.  Another  name ,  bow- 
ever,  of  th;  AKHllochum,  in  Sanskrit,  is  "  an- 
Sr/B-ja"  producwi  aiaoag  aon-Aiyans,  i.e. 
barbarians,  and,  I  believe,  the  wood  i*  chiefly 
brougbt  from  Cocbin  China  and  Siain.  In 
tbat  caae,  agura  may  be  only  an  appnixima- 
'      '       word,  and  an  altempl  to 


that  foreign  ■, 
:1g6ili,ooiy« 


Agk, 


irda 


Uani, 

Ear,  the  name  for  a  spike  of  oomi 
bears  a  deceptive  resemblance  to  that 
for  the  organ  of  heitfing.  It  is  A.  Sax. 
ear,  a  contracted  form  of  cBcMr,  0.  H. 
Ger.  atuT  {hahiT,  spicas. — Vocal,  of  3. 
QaU,  7th  Dent.),  Goth,  aht,  Ger.  akre. 
Soot,  icker,  the  radical  idea  being  that 
of  sharpness,  root  AC,  as  in  the  cognate 
A.  Sax.  egl,  egle,  an  ear  (^  com. 

A  daimen-iclcr  [occasional  ear]  in  a  thrave. 


What  needen  we  tbe  anpie  hna'nato  fear! 

Let  them  enuie  ti  still,  so  we  enioy  The« 

here! 

C.  FUUhtr,  ChrUt'i  Vktorit  on  Earth, 

SU  (1610). 

Eab,  an  obsolete  word  for  to  plough, 

A.  Sax.  enan  [cf.  Icel.ei:ia,Goth.at;;an, 

Lat.  arare),  occurring  in  the  authorized 

version  of  the  Bible  (Gen.  ilv.  6,  le. 

XKi.  24,  &o.],  and  Shakespeare,  has 

sometimes  been  mistakenly  used  as  if 

it  meant  to  form  into  ears  (of  com),  to 

Peege  quotes  &om  the  E!arl  of  Mon- 
mouth's translation  of  Boccalini(p.ll), 
"  The  ploweis  of  poetry  . , .  had  good 
reason  to  expect  a  rich  harvest,  but 
when,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
season  of  earing  began,  they  saw  their 
sweat  and  labours  dissolve  all  into 
leaves  and  flowers." — Gentleman'* 
Maqaxine,  May,  176S. 


)  by  Google 


'EARDH.WICQE       (     108     ) 


Eardb-WICoe,  a  Saxon  eorte-vnega, 
an  old  oorruption  of  ear-vncga^  the  ear- 
wig, aa  if  it  meant  the  "  earth -wig ;" 
v>icga  being  the  word  for  an  inaect,  a 
beetle, 

EarIi's  honet,    1  Provincial       Eiig. 

AiBLES  itOKET,  \  words  for    money 

ABLS3  HOHET,  )  advanced  to  oon- 
fimx  a  bargain,  Scot,  airle-penny,  ear- 
nest-money, are  oomipUonB  of  O.Eng. 
tmea,  Gael,  earlm.  Ft.  arrkes,  Lat. 
arrha,  arrhabo.  Ok.  amibim,  a  deposit, 
a  word  introduced  by  tLe.  Fh<£nicianB, 
Heb.  ifiibhvn,  a  pledge. 

Earhino,  a  Nortli  of  England  word 
for  cheeae-rennet  (Hfllliwell,  Wright), 
is  the  modem  form  of  A.  Sax.  mmmg, 
a  running,  then  a  running  togellier, 
coagulation,  from  LB  m«w,  i/mrt»,alrana- 
posed  form  of  i-.tmon,  to  run,  Dut.  ren- 
rum,  Ger,  reniifn ;  so  we  find  Prov. 
Eng.  earn,  to  curdle  milk,  and  cum,  to 
run.  Compare  rrnnel,  formerly  rvnnel, 
of  the  same  origin ;  and  Oer.  lah,  Dan. 
Ifim,  Swed.  lijpe,  O.  Norm,  klattp,  ren- 
net, from  Dan,  I^te,  Swed.  Uipa,  O. 
Nom.  hlaupa,  to  run  together,  coai^- 
late ;  Cleveland  dialect  Imipcred,  cm'died 
(AtkinHon),  See  also  liming,  rennet, 
Old  Country  and  Fiinning  Wordt, 
E.  D.  S.  p.  164, 

Easel,  Oer.  etel,  Dut.  ezel  (=  Lat. 
eaelliit,  a  little  ass).  The  ortliograpliy 
apparently  influenced  by  "  eiue."    Cf. 

EaK  ((d),  lo  uke  Binij  trouble,  pain,  or 
difficulty. 

Eaiel,  an  inntrumeiK  that  painten  settheir 
picturrg  on,  for  the  better  uid  more  ready 
pprrormaiice  of  their  work. — Utehe,  Eng. 
Dicli<«mrs,  1740. 

Compare  our  "  clothes'  horse,"  Fr. 
chcvaUi  t  It.  cavalctio,  a  nag  and  a  tres- 
sel  (Florio);  It.  atintme,  an  ass.  the 
mounting  of  a  cannon  {id^;  Greek 
hillihiitf  an  eaeel,  from  kilht,  on  ass ; 
gavntree,  from  carUheriua,  a  packhoree ; 
O.  E.  gOTiier,  a  packhorse,  a  bedstead ; 
Scot,  niut'^,  a  scaffold  support,  Lat. 
equulevs,  4c. 

E4SIH0-SPABBOW,  a  Shropshire  word 

for  the  house -eparrow,  is  for  eaten, — i.  e. 
eaveaen,  or  eavei, — the  eaves- sparrow, 
A.  Sai.  efeie,  Goth,  ubitva,  a  porch, 
O  H.  Ger.  opaea,  which  glosses  atrius 
(atrium)  in  the  Vocabulary  ofS.  OaU 
(7th  cent,).  Cf.  O.  Eng.  evetunge. 


He  efbede  hire  la  nihl  fuel  |iet  is  under 

I  He  compared  her  to  a  Dielit  foirl  that  15 

tinder  the  euvea.]        Anertn  Siiclt,  p.  149. 

Eat-aix,  an  old  word  for  a  glutton 
or  ravener,  by  which  the  Nomertelaior 
glosses  Pamphagxief  Oinnivorout,  is  no 
doubt  really  an  altered  form  of  A.  Sai. 
etol,  gluttonous,  given  to  eating  (A. 
Sai.  etaa,  to  eat).    Compare  Wit-all. 

Mannei  aunu  com  etende  and  dryaceudr, 
and  hi  cwcfta^.  Her  yi  tttui-aaa. — A.  Sai. 
Uorpeli,  a.  Mull.  li.  19. 

Eaton,  an  old  North  cotmtry  word 
for  a  giant,  which  Camden  took  to  be  a 
corrupt  form  of  heathen,  is  A.  Sax.  eion, 
eoion,  a  giant  (Beowttif),  a  voracious 
monster  (=  Lat.  edo-n)  from  eian;  O. 
Eng.  eaiarvle :  in  later  Engheh  ettin 
[e..g.  Cotton,  BurktguFS,  p.  266) ;  IceL 
jiifunn  (Thorpe,  North,  it-gtholog}],  voL 
i.,  p.  148),  Dan.jW/e. 

He  wea  tva  kene  and  aa  atrong 
Ala  be  weiv  anmlamlr. 

Llimon,  p.  58. 
Tlie  common  sort  of  people  doe  plainly  »aj 
tlicae  Kamau  warLee  wen-  made  bj  Gianti, 

I  or  Ethnicka.— Cjnklfn, 
6v  f".  HolUnd,  ful.  p.  63. 

Edoe,  a  N.  Irish  word  for  an  adxe 
(Patter«on),asif  significant  of  its  sharp- 
ness ;  Scottish  eiVcn ;  both  corruptions 
of  adxe,  old  Eng.  adae,  adete,  A.  Sal. 
adeaa. 

Eel-Dollt,  )  a  Scotch  word  for  oil, 

OvL-DoiXT,  }  is  a  corruption  of  the 
French  hmle  d'olive  (Jamieson). 

EoQ-BEBBY,  a  Cumberland  word  for 
tliebird  cherry  (pniniwpmJiis), in  which 
dialect  it  is  also  called  ekherry  and 
liechberry  (Dickinson,  Gfossnrv.p.iiL), 
Other  forms  are  hag-berry,  hackberry, 
«adliedge-berni.  All  except  the  last  are 
corruptions,  as  is  shown  by  the  Swedish 
name  hiigg  applied  to  the  same  plant. 
Cf.  A.  Sax.  hege,  a  hedge,  N.  Eng.  hag, 
a  wood. 

Elbbb,  a  Linoolosbire  word  for  the 
udder,  of  which  no  doubt  it  is  a  oor- 
ruption, being  in  some  places  pro- 
nounced edder. 

Eh,  a  colloquial  form  oHhem,  printed 
'em  in  books,  as  "  Take  'em  to  yon  " 
(Rowe),  aeif  a  contracted  form  of  C&mh, 


heir  irulgar  tt 


•f(ifl 
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EMBATTLED  (     lOO     ) 


EMPERIALL 


The  Mber  bnldni  his  (enuantls  and  Bloweo 
im.—  lVyelijtt,  S.  Alatt.  iiLi.  6. 

Hf  ieade  htm  )>ider  fol  bod 

To  bvlpen  litm  iriti  boc. 

Hurrit  and  Skt^l,  Sptcimtui,  ii.  46, 1.  3. 

EvB&TTLED,  fniniBhed  with  buttle- 
Kfitli  orfortifieationB, OR  if  putinboills 
uny  (f«  bniaitle),  is  for  0.  Fr.  em- 
h^ilU,  fortified.  Sea  BATTLEHEin. 

Ilii  combe  waa  redder  than  the  Gn  corall, 
EniuluUtd,  M  it  were  a  Cft-iul  wall. 

Chauctr,  Ca-I.  Tciiu,  I.  14866. 
SpDrT'd  at  bean  with  Gmeat  ener^ 
To  tmkitiail  and  to  n-all  about  ihj  cause 
Hith  iroO'irorded  proof. 

rinii^ii,  Sonocl  lo  J.  JIf.  A'.,  1.  B. 

Embss  Days,  I  "  So    called,"    says 

Ehbeb  Week,  1  Bailey,  "  from  a,  cus- 
tom anciently  of  putting  Ashes  on  their 
heads  on  those  Days,  in  Token  of  Humi- 
liation." Thiacnstom.liowever,  iaquita 
unagiuary,  being  invented  to  account 
tar  the  name. 

The  Latin  name  is  Jej'unia  qtialtior 
■•wparum,  "The  Ember- Days  at  the 
Frnir  Sawotw  "  [Prayer  Book],  or  more 
ccBidsely  quaivor  lempora.  Derived 
from  this  are  the  Dtitch  gvaterleviper, 
Duuah  Inxiiemher,  German  quatenibf^, 
Spanish  lemporat,  Fr.  miatre-tumpe. 
OdMT  fomu  are  Icelandic  tmbru-dagaTf 
Otn-Utrnper-dat/e,  Swed.  lamper-dagiw. 
(The  Icelandic  word  has  been  traced 
Uf  the  Latin  imber,  and  by  others  to  on 
old  woman  named  Imbra !)  Hampson 
(Jfn£i'  Aevi  Kaletuiariiim,  vol,  ii.  p. 
D3S)  quotes  from  an  old  MS.,  "The 
Qndfer  TemofT  eballe  be  this  weke, 
cillede  the  Ymber  Dayaa." 

TflMper  or  Tember  (perhaps  nnder- 
•tood  as  ThenAer  or  Th'ember  Bays) 
night  seem  to  be  the  origin  of  our 
"Ember  Daya." 

Compare  the  French  "  Let  qtiaire 
(!■»}>■.  Th'Ember  daies ;  four  weeka 
appointed  for  pnblike 


But  the  trae  origin  is  seen  in  the  A. 
3ai.  form  ymbren-vuceloT  Ember  week, 
w.  i/mb-T^ne,  or  yvtbe-ryne,  a  ronning- 
'eond,  or  recorring  period.  Hence 
t»liring  w*rlit  in  Tuseer  and  others. 

In  the  Ancren  Riirle,  abont  1226.  the 
*oid  appoara  as  Umbridmcei,  a  word 
Maipotuided  with  old  Eng.  utnb«  (= 


Greek  amphi),  as  if  the  days  that  come 
round  periodically. 

Ye  schulen  eten  .  .  .  eueriche  deie  twie, 
bute  uridawes  and  umbridaati. — p.  411! 
(Camden  Soc.). 

\'e  sKbII  Put ,  .  .  every  day  twice,  except 
Fridays  and  Embeniiiii. 

Perhaps  tlie  true  acootmt  is  that  ent- 
berr  ia  a  sort  of  a  compromise  between 
'temper  and  ymbrcn,  and  assimilated  by 
false  derivatioD  to  embersf  aehes. 

After  ^  opTnjon  of  men,  and  diverve 
cunCrejes  speche,  llinae  gualiinr  limpara  be 
called  ymbtr  dii)in,  cause  wbi,  olde  fadira  on 
tho  dayes  whan  ihey  abuld  fast,  jwi  wolde  ele 
cakes  t>t  were  bake  rndir  lie  asshea  in  >e 
yin*«r»  and  bt  wa«  callid  pania  subcinereus, 
Vti>  tosajtbrede  vndirassliea;  ao  ttinelyng 
bredH  undir  a»bet>  in  Iw  ymhrea  >ei  re- 
membreed  ))t  >«i  were  but  asahea,  and  tbey 
sbulde  10  aeshea  lorne  a|[eyn. — Himily  ef  lAi 
Ihtk  century  (quoted  in  Hsmpaon,  Uedii 
Aevi  KaltHdarium,  vol.  ii,  p.  415), 

A    similar  misimderstanding  must 
have   got    footing    in   Ireland,  where 
Ember  week  is  c&H^Seachthnhain-na- 
luaHhre,  "  week  of  ashes." 
I   take  from  bym   baptym,    with  tbe  other 

BBcrainent«e 
And  Sn^raKea  of  the  churcbe,  both  amber 
dayea  and  lent««. 

Bait,  hjiiigt  Johan,  p.  41  (Camden  Soc.). 

He  used  often  (o  punish  his  body  with 
discipline,  enpecialHe  etery  Fridaie,  great 
SaiueteH  eves,  and  at  the  /owtr  Imet  of  Ember 
if«*«.— (VordnuorlAjEccto.  fln^ra/ifcs..o1.ii. 
p.  8«  (ed.  ItllO). 

Next  bim  aat  Hildebnnd,  and  he  held  a 
hering  in  hia  hand,  because  he  made  Lent; 
and  one  pope  sat  with  a  amock  nieeve  about 
bis  necke,  and  that  was  he  that  made  the 
imAerin;  inttlifi,  in  honor  of  bis  faire  and 
beauCiliill  ourtiian  Imhra. — TurUon,  Nevtii 
But  of  PurgaUrU,  p.  64  ( Shaka.  Soc.). 

EuPBBULL  is  need  in  Hopton's  Oon~ 
cwdande  of  Ymres,  1612,  pp.  84,  86, 
for  the  ewypyre<d  otempyrean,  a  medin- 
vat  name  for  the  nther  or  fieiy  heaven 
(Oreek,  impyrog,  fiery),  whidi  seems 
to  have  been  confounded  with  imperial. 
Bailey- defines  "  ,E?tn})yr(Bum  ecahtm,  the 
highest  heaven  in  which  is  the  throne 
of  God." 

Ofthe  first  Heaven— the  Philosophers  had 
no  knowledge  of  tbia  EmpiriiiU  Heauen :  onely 
the  (cripture*  teach  us  to  helieue  the  u 


called  the  Enipiriatl  Heauen,  b;  reason 
and  resplendency ;   It  is  im- 

a  ol'the  world  ....  where  (as 


leable,  made  by  (i 
biscreationaltht 
t  thought)  remainelh  the  humanity  of 


zecbvGoOgIc 


(     "0     ) 


HAND-IRONS 


irtbew  inferior  Orbii  were  rowledvp, 
And  the  Impermlt  beauea  bard  to  my  view, 
Twere  not  ao  Kncioui,  oor  to  mucb  desir'd, 
Ai  my  deare  Katberine  ia  to  Paiquila  light. 
Jatkt  Dfwu  Knleriaiatnuai,  act  iii. 
1.  *95  (1616). 
WbMO  hath  from  the  Empvnall  Pole, 
Within  the  centre  a{  bia  bappv  Soule. 
Reeeiv'd  torn  iplendor  of  tbe  beams  divine, 
MuM  to  bis  Neighbour  malu  tbe  lame  to 

SgU-^tr,  Dii  Bartei,  p.  151  (1611). 
Tbe   Emperiail  HeaTea  in  one  thioE,  the 
materiall  or  risibleHeaypn  another.—  IVUIiam 
Sirtal,  'ITii  I>iui(/ti«  o/  tlu  H«ef,  p.  5, 1654. 

Dante  curiously  enongb  calls  ihe 
ninth  heaven  "  regal." 

Lo  Ttal  manto  di  tutti  i  Tolumi^ 

Del  mondo,  che  pid  brre  e  piu  I'aTriTa 

NeU'aUtodi  Dio. 

Famijtu,  iiui.  llS-111. 
The  robe,  that  irith  its  •nfqi  folda  eawnpa 
Tbe  world,  and  with  the  Dearer  breub  ofGod 
Doth  bum  and  quiver.  Careg. 

Ehrod,     t  the  old  Eng.  word  for  an 

Eheraud,)  emerald,  when  applied 
to  the  disease  known  as  pilee,  A.  V. 
emerodt  (1  Sam.  t.  6),  is  a  corrupted 
form  of  AtBnmxb,  Kfmrtnde  (Burton, 
Anatomy  of  MeUmchcly),  It.  emor- 
rot'dt,  Fr.  himormidet, "  nfemorrhoida," 
Gk.  hiUmorrhadet,  "flowing  with 
blood." 

The  Spaniards  comtpl^d  the  word 
into  mordydeg  (Minsheu). 

An  munid  [^emerald]  esteemed  at  50,000 

Prompt,  Panrubm 

Enceinte,  old  Fr.  enceinde,  great 
with  child,  It.  mdnia,  ungirt,  also 
with  child  (Florio),  Low  Lat.  incincla, 
pregnant,  tiiat  is,  without  a  einelvre,  or 
girdle  (Isidore  of  Seville),  or,  as  the 
French  my,  "  femme  sans  corset " 
(Soheler).  All  these  words  seem  to 
have  been  corrupted  by  false  etymo- 
logy from  Lat.  tnei^nmt,  pregnant, 
breeding,  obilding,  which  is  near  akin 
to  Greek  4gkw>t  (i.e.  Mcwm),  pregnant, 
Sansk.  pn,  to  swell  (Cnrtius,  Griedi. 
JS/ym.  i.  126).  Enceinte,  aa  encircling 
waJl  or  boundary,  is  therefore  a  dis- 
tinct word. 

Encheboun,  a  conmion  old  Eng.  cor- 
ruption of  octtuion  {e.g.  WyolifTe,  Gen. 


Exivii.  6),  as  if  compounded  with  the 
preposition  «n  (m)  (so  entample  for  se- 
•le),  the  intenoediate  forms  being 


ample),  U 
ic&etoun, 


achaiton. 


For  it 


HempnU,  Prkia  of  C»«nn*«,  I.  i^'JO. 

Ends  EBRun>,  a  Scottish  expression 
meaning  "  a  special  design,"  is  no 
doubt,  as  pointod  out  by  Jamieson,  a 
corruption  of  anet  errand,  a  single 
errand,  for  the  nonce,  or  one  special 
occasion ;  anet  being  the  genitive  of  on, 

Ehpub,  from  the  Lat.  indua,  to 
clothe,  has  been  confounded  with  en- 
(foic  (Ft.  m  and  douer,  L.  Lat.  imJofore), 
to  fumieb  with  a  dowry  (Fr.  douairr, 
L.  Lat.  dolarittm),  then  to  supply  with 
any  gift.  This  is  evidentlv  the  caso  in 
Genesis  xxx.  20,  "God  hatn  endued  me 
with  a  good  dowry." — Doiavit  ma  Deos 
dote  bono. — Vvigatei  "And  with  San^ 
ioyea  d  ead  tfoicry  you  endeie. ' ' — Spenser, 
F.Queene,  X.  iv.  SI.  In  Lnke  niv. 
49,  however,  the  word  is  used  in  its 
proper  meaning,  "  Until  ye  be  endued 
wiUi  power  from  on  high,"  where  the 
Greek  has  enduo,  Vulgate  induo,  to 
clothe.  Another  instance  is  presented 
in  the  Versicles  at  Morning  Prayer, 
Print.  Eiuftuthymiiuiterswilh  tighlMtu- 
Aniatr,  And  mahe  thj  cbolen  people  joj- 

These  words  are  taken  from  Fb. 
oxziiL  9,  "  Let  thy  priests  ba  cMhed 
with  ri^teousnesB,  and  let  thy  Saints 
sing  with  Joyfulness  "  (P.  B.  version), 
where  the  Vulgate  has  "  Sacerdotes  tni 
uujuanfur  justitiam,  et  soncti  toi  oi- 
sultent." 

Clothe  the  ia  clennes,  with  vertu  be  iraliitt. 
And  God  with  bis  grace  he  w;l  the  suae 
inspire. 

ITie  CKBmtrg  Mv'Uria,  p.  10* 
(Sbalu.~Soc. ). 

InGnitesbapesofcTeaturestbeK  are  bred , 

Some  Git  for  reasonable  sowles  t'  iadni. 
Some  made  for  beasts,  some  msde  for  birds  to 


',  F.  Q 


^,  III.  vi.35. 


End-ibons,  I  corrupted  forms  cd 
Hand-ikons,  )  emdiron»,  iron  bars  to 
support  the  ends  of  the  logs  bunting  on 
the  nearth,  the  former  occurring  in  the 
margin  of  A.  Version  of  Ezek.  xl.  48, 
the  latter  in  Qnarles'  Judgment  and 
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Vtny  (Repr.  l%ffT),  "Let  heavy  cjrnica 
....  be  handiront  for  the  iujnrioiia 
world  to  work  a  heat  npon,"  p.  147. 

Older  fonoH  are  cao'ndyryn,  andyr<m». 
"  Iron  "  is  no  part  of  the  original  word, 
ct  0.  Eng.  aumderne  (Promjrf.  Pare.), 
aiidyar,  O.  Fr.  andifr.  Ft.  landicr.  Low 
IM.  nndewi.  Andedot  occurs  in 
Charlemagne's  capitular,  Ds  ViUia  Im- 
frru/Wbrn,  c.  42  (a.d.  B12). 

Enkmt,  a  LiDcolnahire  name  for  the 
raenonx,  of  which  Word  it  is  a  corrup- 
tion, throni^  the  common  mispronun- 
CLt^an  onciunne,  or  anenetny,  being  mis- 
miderstood  as  an  fnt'my.  "The  com' 
moD  people  call  them  enwneg." — Coles, 
Adan  i»  Eden,  1657. 

Doon  i'  the  wnild  fiuntci. 
Tnmfmn,  SWthirn  Fanair,  OUSlgil. 

(Britten  and  Holland,  p.  169.) 

EsEKT,  a  Sootch  word  for  an  ant 
(Fife),  is  a  corruption  of  A.  Sax.  mmele, 
u  enunet,  which  in  other  ports  is 
oiled  rmmoek,  emantin,  fnanfeen.  Simi- 
lu,  periiape,  is  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 
Wing  from  Wright's  Froiniioial  Die- 
titmary,  "  EnemU,  an  insect,  Shrop. 
■hire." 

EHOLun.  So  br  back  aa  the  time 
ef  Procopius  England  was  popularly 
nprded  by  the  people  on  tho  oppo- 
■it*  ihore  of  the  continent  aa  the  land  of 
•ooU  or  departed  spirits..  It  is  still 
kehered  in  Brittany  that  a  weird  boat 
i*im  with  souls  is  ferried  across  the 
Elfish  Channel  every  night,  and  the 
petQt  of  departure  is  either  Boi  arm 
"MHO,  "  the  Bay  of  Souls,"  near  Raz, 
cr  La  Boie  de$  TrtpaiUt,  "  the  Bay  of 
the  Departed,"  at  Gamoet  (see  Tylor, 
Pri«,  Cabure,  ii.  69 ;  Keary,  Baium  of 
Hufcry,  175;  Lewis,  Aglronomy  of  An- 
nrati,  494 ;  Uacquoid,  Piduret  rmi 
Leff^d*  frofa  Normandy  and  Brit- 
bm). 

It  hu  beem  conjectured  that  this 
n^entition  arose  firom  a  misnndet- 
■Uuding  of  England,  fonnerly  Enge- 
lamd,  a»  «»gU-tand,  "  the  Angel  land," 
mjei  baing  an  angel  in  Oerman,  A. 

So Ger.nt^ii'K^angehc,  and  English. 
Sia  historic  pun  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Graat  will  occur  as  illustrative. 

^  triz  bimong  wununpn.  luh  bimong 
"flm,  K  neihl  doo  ^erto  [Thoa  flui  unong 


■ddt^ 

la   Gfn 


n«T,  iraong  •n(^I»,  thou  mighteM 
toj.-Aacrta  Rimfc,  p.  10*. 


id  of  the 


ID  folk-Ion 
Realm  of  the  Dead,  which 
siluated  in  "  EnRel-lanJ."  I 
Gpmuin  litenllT  meaoa  both  tl 
Ani-i-ls  and  of  the  English. 
Mate  Eaf^]-lsaA  i>  n  Uter  aemi-ChnAtiia 
traiuGgniralion  of  the  Tomier  Teutonic  Home 
of  the  sngnZ-libe  Lig:ht  KWea — good  fayi  whii 
were  raid  to  he  more  beautiful  than  the  lun. 

In  Anslo-Suon  we  find  Ih-  Home  of  the 

Linbt  Rives  mentioned  u  Engla  tani. —  K. 

Blind,  Tht  Niatlttalh  Cendiru,  No.  Iiviii. 

p.  1110. 

Ekhakcb,  old  Eng.  enounce,  en- 
haunse,  seems  to  be  a  natural  com- 
pound of  en  and  old  Eng.  bounce,  to 
raise  or  UA  up,  a  nasalized  form  of 
Frov.  Eng.  haute,  to  heave  up  (Ang. 
It.  hooth),  hau2en  (Peele),  from  Fr. 
hn-usger,  to  heighten,  lift  (^  It.  al»ire, 
Lat.  (?)  aitiaire,  to  make  high,  aUwi}. 
Cf.  "  Hatencifn',  or  haynyn'  (al. 
hawten,  or  heithyn  vp),  exalto,  elevo." 
— Pnm^l.  Farv.  So  a  city  wall  is  said 
to  be  enhaunsed  (MB.  in  Way),  "  En- 
i^nce,  eialtare." — Levins,  Mampultu, 
22. 

It  IB,  however,  identical  with  Prov. 
enansor,  to  advance  or  pat  forwards, 
from  enatu(^iman/e),  forward (Skeat, 
Wedgwood). 


(13B9). 

Entail,  in  its  modem  and  popular 
acceptation  to  produce  a  necessary  re- 
sult, as  when  a  measure  is  said  to  "  en- 
tail seriooB  consequences,"  is  probably 
generally  supposed  to  mean  "  draw  in 
its  wake,  or  taU,  or  aequele  "  (cf.  "  a 
matter  of  anuequence,"  i.e.  having  a 
following,  sc.  of  results). 

As  a  law  term  it  means  to  limit  an 
estate  to  a  certain  line  of  descent  (to 
settle  on  changeably),  orig.  to  abridge  or 
cut  it  oft,  from  0.  Pr,  entailer,  to  out. 
It.  intagUarc,   whence  into^Iio,  a  out 

Ehtioe,  so  spelt  as  if  compounded 
with  en  (in),  from  the  idea  of  drawing 
in  or  inveigling  a  person,  is  a  corrupt 

form  of  aityee  (Barclay,  Shyp  of  Foole*, 
1G09),  to  excite,  inflame,  or  kindle, 
fry>mFr.a/h>er,  to  kindle,  lay  one  brand 
near  another  (Cotgrave),  It.  attiitare, 
to  stir  up  the  fire,  provoke  to  anger 
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(Florio);  and  theea  from  Fr.  fuon,  It. 
iixx>,  Lat.  tiHo,  a  firebrand. 

To  thefte  ahill  ihpy  you  noon*  a(ti|t». 
Ancitul  Pi>ttUi.l  Tmcti,  p.  11 
[Wrisbt], 
It  i«  liii  owne  luiit  .  .  .  tbalrnlua  bim  (a 
tin.— Bii.  Aadrtaxi.  Strmmi,  p.  7it. 

E0TUI.-TABB,  the  word  for  Italitos  in 
Beda(Jfi*(.  Ecdet.,  2,  4),  m  if  "the 
glattonouB  men  "  (A.  Sas.  eotol,  naiol, 
etol,  voracious,  from  elan,  to  eat ;  cf. 
eoton,elon,  adevouringgiant),  isanatu- 
raliiied  form  of  ItcUici,  literally  "  Italy- 

Epbxsiak,  a  naiaegiTenin  OaUoway 
to  the  pheasant  (Jtunieaon),  la  an  evi- 
dent corruption  of  old  Ens.  /cean,  fe- 
«'iv»,  old  FT.faUan,  Lat.  pAiuianii,  i.e. 
the  Fhasian  bird,  from  the  Pkaait  ia 

Colchis. 

He  com  him-aeir  j-ehiiged  ■  wi    coDjng  tt 

Wi|)  Jtmani  &   feldbrei  -  knd  o^ier  fbale* 

mUia'm  of  PaUnti,  I.  IBS  (ed.  Skeat). 


hf>« 


Uber  Cnn  C««-nbi,  p.  «3  (fd.  Morria). 
Goe  Hilly  Mutei  thu  doe  m  much  admire 

May  you  for  mee  obUine  what  you  desire 
1  for  jDmJmcla  of  f  *u«u  do  iiol  care. 

T.  FaJfcr,  iJaeid;  Hai,„>,a  SU>u,  4c ., 
1631,  p.  7S  (ed.  Uroiiart). 

Episode,  so  spelt  and  pronounced  as 
if  denoting  something  BUng  in  addition, 
like  evode,  ode,  should  in  Btrictness  be 
fpiiodi^e  method,  period,  tyfiod),heiiig 
the  Oreek  epeitodo*,  an  additional  entiy 
(into  a  story),  something  adventitious. 

EqtrEBBT,  an  officer  who  has  the 
care  of  Hie  horses  of  a  prince,  bo  apelt 
as  if  derived  &om  e^ut,  a  horee  (ho 
Bailey),  ia  properly  the  etnble  man, 
from  Fr.  ieurU,  Low  Lat.scuria. 

EttciPAOR  was  once  mistakenly  re- 
garded as  a  compound  of  Lat.  CBqum, 
equal,  like  ejtMWMse,  equtncx,  4c.  Thus 
"  cE(ptipage,  order,"  is  E.  K.'s  gloss  on 
Spenser's  line — 

With  queial  Bellona  in  ber  tcuipagt. 
Tht  Shtphtard'i  Calnder,  Orr.,  1.114. 

But  let  thne  trenslationt  be  behpld  by  un- 
panial  «yea,  and  they  viJI  be  ■llowed  la  go 
IQ  t^uip-et  n-illi  the  belt  Poeml  in  tbnt  age. 
—7'.   hUtr,  H'fli-tftuj,  »oL  i.  p.  411   (ed. 


Equip,  formerly  eihip,  egquip,  from 
Fr.  iipiiper,  esquiper,  Sp,  eaipUjar,  was 
originally  to  fit  out  a.  ship  (It.  tchifa, 
0.  H.  Q.  tM/,  Goth.  »kip),  M.  Miiller, 
Diez. 

I'o  tuanippt  or  ronmisb  ahipa  with  all  abi- 
lementB.— Cwpcr,  THtauriu,  Ibn. 

See  Verst«gftn,  Rett^HUion  of  Beeaifd 
InifUiqmcr,  p.  205. 

_Ebd-Lino,  fOrttiiW,  or  aer^Ung,  the 
A*.  Saxon  namefortbebittera  or  heron, 
as  if  from  eord,  (or*,  the  earth,  is  a  cor- 
rtiption  of  Lat.  ordeo,   Gk.  erddio*,  a 

Ebrant,  "  In  Law,  is  applied  to  Jus- 
tices who  go  the  circuit "  (Bailey),  as 
if  ii'/inifert'ni;  judges  (Lat.  erramiet,  from 
errare,  to  wander) ;  it  is  really  derived 
from  Fr.  erre,  a  way  or  course  (Cot- 
grave),  0.  Fr.«Ve,a  journey,  Ft.  cttpt, 
O,  Ft.  edrair  (L.  Lat.  iterare),  to  jour- 
ney, all  from  Lat.  iter,  but  confounded 
with  frrare.  Scheler  even  thinks  that 
the  Jviferraitt  is  of  similar  origin.  So 
"  Justices  in  eyre,"  are  justices  on  a 
journey ;  eTploined  by  Spelman  as 
"  Justicitfrii  itineranfee,  or  errimtet,  for 
Her  is  also  called  error"  {GloBUirium, 
p.  240,  16'2C). 
Tuelf  hundred  na  in  S"r  of  giaee  i  ninlenee, 

ich  vndnatoiide, 
The  eir*   of  Justiie  veade  aboule    in  the 

Habt.  of  GUnaatrr,  ChrimicU,  p.  SIT 

(ed.  iaio>. 
Errant,  in  the  sense  of  notorious, 
rank,  is  a  corruption  of  Abkant,  which 

Take  heede  of  thoae.'for  they  are  errmini 
theeuca.— rhoi.  Lever,  Sermam,  HOO,  p.  66 
(ed.  Arber). 

Ebscen,  an  old  Eng.  word  for  the 
hedgehog  (?  fide  Somneri),  as  if  from 
ersc,  a  park  or  warren,  is  a  corroption 
of  an  original  seen  in  0.  Eng.  irchen, 
vrehone,  O.  Fr.  frifon,  Sp.  mio,  Fr. 
hiriuon,  LaL  mo'iis. 

EuTOPiAN,  Milton's  spelling,  "Atlan- 
tickand  fu/opt'an  poUtics,  winch  never 
can  be  drawne  into  use,  will  not  mend 
our  condition  "  (Areopagiliea,  1644,  p. 
SI,  ed.  Arber),  as  if  from  Greek  «•>, 
well,  and  iopot,  a  place,  is  a  mistaken 
form  of  Utopian,  from  ou,  not,  and 
topoa,  a  non-existent  place,  "  Eenna- 
quhair."  or  No  man's  land. 
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Btkb,  "i    FroviDciftl     nameB 

EvKB-oKAsa,  V  for  the  darnel,  h- 
Etebt,  J    lium   jwrcnne,     are 

nmptions  of  its  FrenoE  tLppeUation 
•mati  to  callod  from  its  power  toi'nd- 
hriaie  or  make  drunk  (ivre).  Cf.  Ger. 
r.iii«cU(im,  Flem.  drviukaert,  Lat.  lo- 
Inia  lanulentum.     See  lUr-QRASS. 

ETBaHnxs,  k  Northamptonshire 
Knd,  sometimee  contraoted  into  errUt, 
Ut  a  Geld  or  endoeare,  originally  an 
lUotment  of  commoa  land  to  a  parti- 
alis proprietor,  is  a  cormptiou  of 
Kvral,  a  portion  tevered  or  Bet  apart, 
~  >  dtrided  encloanre  "  (Kennett,  Pa- 
iwk.  AtiHq^  1696). 

Ofbtf  be'i  broke  iatot.  mwmf 

Wkcb  doth  bflong  to  me,  and  Uiere  heipoili 

BgUbcora  mud  paitqre. 

Sir  John  Oldcailte,  iii.  1. 
Stenbeif ,  Northampt,  QloMory. 

It  is  eai;  to  see  now  eonstontly  re- 
rairing  phrases  like  "  John's  aeveral," 
"HttBeTeral,"  would  degenetste  into 
"iiAih'i  everal,"  "Hiaeveral,"  So  in 
cunponnded  words  the  initiBl  «  of  the 
btl«  part  is  often  swallowed  np  in  the 
Sstl  (  of  the  prefix,  especially  in  the 
ate  of  er  (=  ek»),  e.g.  extoraie  for  ee- 
•KTste  (cf,  eon-seeraJc) ;  exert  for  ex- 
*Tf  (rf.  in-»frt)i  exiat  for  ex-»iat  (of, 
w-«uf);  rx^el totex-tpett {dAn-tpect) ; 
^Tftrtfat  ex-gpfre  (cC  in-ipire) ;  extaiit 
la  la-tUait  (cf.  in-(fan<),'  actinel  for 
•r-tlnti  (rf.  in-ttind) ;  eitirpaie  toiex- 
Otfale;  tsntde  for  tas-siulc;  eeutt  for 
i-*«K  (cf,  i«-»wft) ;  eantperai^  ( Biowne) 

It  hi  ihnld  my  heart  think  ihM  a  KwntJ 

plot 
^bi^  ■*  b«u1  know*  the  wide  world's 

TnnL  iiM  npeo  (       ~ 


^^iafireK>baTMeTai]S,TiojniniiiUi  wilt  hold 
>t^  bol  by  all  Officre  common  to  their 
ima^r.  Fiibr,  ifiWy  owd  Prafaiu  £liile, 

Enn  WHKSE,  old  Eng.  eamr'Awer 
Wmrf  0/  S.  iLofAmV,  p.  87),  is  no 
°«^ai>na  of  ewry,  eoerieh,  but  a  cor- 
"iptioo  of  fvtr-gehvKBrt  ewr  ytcAere; 
'"T  bang  the  tuoal  12th  century  prefix 
('HqliaDt).  Bohan^-work  IB  Coiaand- 


ExciSK,  iroparently  a  portion  eul  off 
or  enviecd  (Lat.  OKOisut)  from  a  com- 
modity in  tite  way  of  duty,  a  tax,  like 
tailiage  from  Fr.  tailler,  to  oat.  Prof. 
Skeat,  however,  shows  that  this  is  a 
mere  miH-apelling  of  aeci«e,  Dut.  okays, 
aJt^iit,  Gor.  acoiae,  and  these  cormptions 
of  0.  Fr.  atfit,  aamae,  an  assessment 
(Lat.  a««f«8U8). — Sf^ni.  JTic^.,  fi.  V.  Ae- 
mae  occurs  in  Howall,  Lettera,  Bk.  i., 
vii.  (1619). 

All  the  loimea  of  the  Lowe-Countreyea 
doe  curt  upon  themielTes  an  iteiie  of  all 
thiogea  Uwarde  (he  mayntenauncr  tf  the 
warre.— SwnKT,  StoU  of'  IraJoni/,  p.  669 
(Globe  eA>. 

ExcRBHBHT,  frequently  used  in  old 
writers  for  the  hair  or  nulls,  is  literally 

on  "  ont-growtli "  from  the  body,  an 
exoreacertM  (Lat.  ^crementwn,  fromMt- 
erescere,  to  grow  out),  and  has  no  con- 
nexion with  excrement,  the  excreta,  or 
parts  separated  by  digestion  (from  Lat. 
excerw),  to  siit  out),  with  which  it  has 
sometimes  been  confounded,  e.  g.  by 
Richardson.  Thus  Fuller  says  that 
Elisha  was  mocked  by  the  children 
"  For  lacking  the  comely  excremrnt_  of 
haire  on  his  head." — PUgahSight  of 
Ptdeatine,  p.  249  (1659). 


Why  isTimelach  ■  Diggard  of  bair,  being-, 
as  it  is,  10  plentitiilanucrfmml  t — SKalaipeart, 
Coaitdy  ej  Erran,  ii.  It,  1.  79. 
AboTe  all  thioga  wear  do  beard :  long  bearda 
Are  aigai  the  braina  are  fuU,  because  the 


(U.  iJaz'l 

Pliny  eaith  that  the  tbora  ia  more  aod  than 
a  tree,  and  morp  hard  than  an  herb ;  a*  if  it 
were  aome  unkindly  thing,  and  but  an  un- 
perfect  ticremtnt  of  the  earth. — T,  Adam, 
Faral  iifnonu,  Ifarfa,  ii.  478. 

The  following  passages  show  bow 
the  two  words  were  confounded. 


EipuUion  if  a  power  of  nntrilion,  by 
hicE  iteiprlls  ill  superfluous  utrrmcnii  and 
reliquei  of  meal  and  drink,  by  the  guts,  blad- 


ders, pores;  as  by  p 

ting,  sweating,  unne,  Aoirt,  n 
Im,  Analomy  of  Utianchoiy,  I 
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ocmtiaiwllT  9o]licitinf;&  vrguiffUiotlieT,  they 
■re  wroDEht  logether  inlo  aoebodv ;  eaen  aa 
in  Cbimi]p.vH  we  see  by  the  contbuBlI  nscfiit 
of  Soot,  long  string!  of  it  are  gstliered  a 


the  I 


'lie  diB-mne 


I,  that 


■e  ttrough  the 
■uoided,  rormelh  them  into  ■  small  round- 

tioQ  wht-rpnf  Che  bole  is,  where  throu);b  it  ia 
draKoe.— H.  Cro-kt,  Uticriplion  c/tht  Body 
o/Miin,  p.  67(1631), 

EzHALB,  Bometimes  nsed  by  Shake- 
speare as  meaning  to  draw  out  (Clark 
and  Wright],  seeniB  to  be  a  confosion 
of  Lat.  exhcUare,  to  breatlie  out,  with 
Eng.  hale,  to  draw  or  drag,  Dan,  hale, 
Dat.  halen,  to  pull  or  draw.  Tkiu 
when  Pistol  defies  Nym  to  mortal  com- 
bat, aod  bids  him  draw  hia  sword,  he 

The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  it 

Therefore  ahaU. 

Htnry  P.  ii.  1, 1.  66. 
And  when  Eiug  Henry's  corpse  be- 
gisB  to  bleed  in  the  presence  of  Glou- 
cester, Lady  Anne  soys — 

Tie  Ihy  preaeoce  that  tihalti  thia  hlood. 
Richard  III.  i.  S,  1.  X. 

ExTABT,  a  mis-spelling  of  eesiaty, 
Bometimiis  fonnd,  iTke  the  French  es^ 
tasf,  as  if  from  the  Greek  ex  and  (ami, 
the  state  of  being  nver  etrained,  instead 
of  &om  ek  and  staait,  being  beside  one- 
eelf. 

There  is  nothing  left  for  her  but  to  fl;  to 
the  otlier  world  tor  a  metaphor,  and  swear 
qu'elle  etoit  lout  txlatiit — which  mode  of 
speakLng  ia,  b^  the  bye,  here  creeping  inlo 

Blandn  ttie  bnn  Ion  but  iisCTeii  limes  a  day  in 
downright  erUittf.  —  Stenu,  LetUrtf  Iliii. 
1763. 

In  the  same  authour  [Florilegus]  ia  re- 
corded Carolua  Magnua  lisiou  an.  886,  or 
eilaiii,  wherein  be  law  bea';en  and  hell  after 
much  fluting  and  meditation. — Biirlini,  Jiia- 
tomiinfMel-uehaln.  111.  4,  i.  S. 
EHaoones  she  thus  reiolT'd ;  that  wbiLt  tke 

Goda  .  .  . 
Were  troubled,  and  amoii^  tbemselTea  at 


oda. 


TOBC 

Speuur,  y.  H 

Joel  breaks  into  ac 
apirit  of  God  poured 
Sural.  Cor,  Erpatitori/  Cuiv',  p.  11 

ThLs  carried  the  beart  o'f  olde  Simeon  int 
■neb  a  bolj  tilaiii  of  religious  delight,  thi 
earth  could  hold  him  no  longer,  bat  hemui 


™,VlI.6,«iii. 

■Uuii  >■  he  sees  the 
all  flesh."— 


e,  breake  prison,  and  leape  ot 


(ed.  Gro 

ExTEHB,  an  old  Eng.  perversion  of 
es^i'em(Lat.(Bih'ni4TO],  as  if  compounded 
with  the  preposition  e^i.  Hall  reports 
how  "  certain  Scottea  of  the  isle  of  Bri- 
tajne  eale  the  fieshe  of  men  .... 
exleniytig  this  meate  to  be  the  greatest 
deinties."— ffenry  V.  fol-  8  o. 

ExTERics,  a  common  corruption  in 
Scotland  of  the  word  hyttprict  (Jamie- 
son).     See  ASTBHISRS,   HtOH  STRIKES, 

and  Steraolbs. 

Eyb,  as  an  article  of  milUitery,  the 
correlative  term  to  a  hook,  which  it 
serves  to  catch,  being  indeed  its  coun- 
terpart and  inseparable  concomitant, 
as  m  the  expression  "hooks  and  eyes," 
seems  to  be  a  metaphorical  use  of  the 
name  of  the  organ  of  sight.  It  ia  pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  the  German  oetr, 
which  has  the  same  meaning. 

Ose  is  given  in  Bumpf,  Tedmolo- 
gisehet  Wdrterbach,  as  meaning  a  ring, 
loop,  link,  hoop,  or  eye  of  a  rope,  hook, 
&c.  Auge,  however,  is  used  in  a  Bitni- 
lar  way.  Cf.  O.  Eng.  oe*  =  eyes,  16th 
cent.   (Wright),    and   eyelet-hole,    Fr. 

It  ia  perhaps  the  same  word  that  in 
old  writers  appears  as  o  or  oe,  in  the 
souse  of  a  spangle  or  circlet. 

Yon  fiery  ees  and  eyes  oriigbt. 

MuUiim.  N.  i>r«n.  iii.  t. 
Oa  or  tpangs,  as  they  are  of  do  greal  cost, 
Boaretheyofmostglorjr. — Bwihi,  0/ MaiqiM 

EiB,  used,  as  formerly,  in  the  sense 
of  a  tint  or  shade  of  colour,  is  probably 
tcoai  A.  Sai.  hiw,  hue,  colour,  appear- 
ance (cf.  eaman.  to  show  or  mamlest), 
Swed,  hy,  Golh,  kiwi,  appearance, 
colour  (Diefenbaoh,  ii.  656). 

The  ground  indeed  is  lawny. 

With  an  eye  of  giwn  in  it. 


The  Shakespearian  verb  eye,  to  ap- 
pear, is  perhaps  the  same  word. 
My  becoming*  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  in  you. 

^nlonj  and  CUep.  L  3, 1.  97. 

Eye,  a  piov.  word  for  a  brood  or 
nest,  as  "an  eye  of  pheasants"  (OU 
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Commtry  emd  Farming  Wori*.  E.  D.  S., 
p.  80j,  Menu  to  be  ft  corraption  of  Fr. 
W, »  nwt  (Skeat). 


Fao.  a  person  is  said  to  be  fagged 
when  weaned  or  tired  oat.  This  baa 
fcfoi  regarded  as  &  cormption  of  Jiaggcd, 
become  limp  (It.  fiaea>,  Lat.  jtnccus), 
nr  u  a  contraction  of  faiigui  (S.  De 
Vat.  Studifg  in  English).  The  original 
ovaning,  I  think,  is  beaten  (cf.  "  dead 
Uat,"  Sossei  flogged,  tired  out),  /ag 
being  a  slightly  diaguised  form  of  the 
aid Teib  feag  01  feague,  to  beat,  "To 
Feag,  to  beat  with  rods,  to  whip,  whence 
fagging  iignifieth  any  maimer  of  beat- 
atg."— Bail^, 

"F'lg,  to  beat  or  thrash."— Wright, 
HcDceprobabljtbe/a^ofpnblioBchoola. 
Irifbnbacb  eonaeote  it  with  A.  Sox. 
ity,  about  to  die,  Swed./(^,  IceL/ei'^, 
Scot./^  {Goth.  Sprachc,  i.  880), 

Bnijb^^tvJ  was  certainlj  need  in  the 
mat  wDBe  as  fagged. 

fi'^'diaitntveete  [!»w«ll,  Lowrll]  plomp 
witb  tresh-infiued  joje*! 

DaTies,  Stipp.  ^n?.  Gfo«*ory,  gives 
iGKiDces  of  fag,  sb.  =  fatigae  (Mira 
Aiuten),  aoAfag,  to  toil  or  drudge  (U. 
D'Afblaj,  Dickens). 

PuBTOLKS,    )    Scottish    names   for 

PuxFOLSs,  }  the  fainet,  of  which 
»™d  Ihey  are  no  doubt  corruptions. 
F-or^  torfiiry  {Fr.  fiarie,  an  assembly 
(f^),  probably  owes  its  present  foim 
lo  kn  imagined  conneiion  with/mr,  as 
b  IIm  title  of  a  modem  novel,  "Fairer 
4hi  s  Fairy."  In  Wales  tbey  are 
riW  Tylin'M  (eo,  "  the  Fair  family." 
h  Inland  the  elves  of  hgbt  were  "  fair 
'-'^bce,"  in  distinction  from  tbcir  dark 
«>.iCTr»nean  brethren  (Dasent,  Orford 
£>My(,  1658),  Other  names  for  tbem 
m  rliiti-  nympht,  ichiU  ladife,  witte 
fft^  (Donee),  oi6a/<B  mvlieris  (More- 
ut,  Uiovjiu-lle*  in  the  ^renees. 

tnlhaGlossarj-to  0. J>ouo(<w(1710) 
I'  ncxplained  that  the  drudging  elves 
;m  their  name  of  Brownieg  from  their 
ivwthy  colour,  "  as  these  who  move  in 
•  iii^tr  sphere  are  called  i'oinV*  from 
tbiii  faintftt."  The  true  origin  mfay. 


(     "5     ) 


FAIR-WA'Z 


Fi.fiP,  Portg.  fada,  from  L,  Lat.  faia, 

a  goddess  of  fate. 

With   Nymphis  and   Fsunis   spown  euery 

byde 
QnhJlk>n/oJI:u  or  thso  el6>  elepin  w#. 

G.  Dauglas,  Bukti  ^  EntaHtii,  p.  «5t. 

Fairly,  when  used  as  an  intensive 
adverb,  meaning  downright,  wholly, 
altogether  (Lat.  omni'no),  as  in  "  I  am 
/(lirij  puzzled,"  "/aiV^yeshaus  ted, "&o., 
is  an  evident  corruption  of  0.  Eng- 
ferlij,  wondrous,  wonderfully,  i.e.  fear- 
like, A.  Bs.i.fmr-lic.    So  Boottieh/mV^a 


quotes  from  B.  Bruuue,  "  He  felt  him 

hevy  and/erly  sick." 

Lo,  ■  utorlich  god  word  jet  te  holi  Job 

teide.—Ancrtii  Rial;  p.  t48. 

pe  pore  man  henlo  hjl  to  betyue. 
And  waa  ^rof  ful Jtrfy  Myjie. 

So  in  the  AlUteraitve  Poemg  (ab. 
1860),  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  when  set 
on  fire  fairty  frightened  the  folk  that 
dwelt  in  tbem. 

Frrlt)  flajed  ^t  folk  ■  JiBt  in  )ase  fees  lenged. 
11.61,  I.  9611. 

When  a'  the  hitU  are  coTered  wi'  anaw, 
I'm  aureifs  winter >!%, 

Burru,  f  wiFU,  p.  til  (Globe  ed.). 

Faibmaidb,  oTfermades,  i.e.fumadoet, 
smoked  pUcbards. 

"  Elating  fair  maide  and  drinking 
mahogany  "  (gin  and  treacle),  is  a  pro- 
verbid  expreBsion  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. Hunt,  DrolU,  §-e.,  of  W.  Eng., 
U.  24fl. 


lorlbem.igbUmlf)on[n&paia.~FtiUtr,H'ar- 
thill,  vol,  I,  p,  S06. 

Dried,  rawced,  initaiate  fisb,  as  ling, /n- 
madai,  red-hprringg,  spratg,  eloek-fisb,  habpr- 
dinn  poor-JoIm. — ilurlun,  Atial/iing  ef  M(- 
IniwAuii/,  1.  g,  ii.  I. 

Fair-WAV,  a  sea  term  nsed  in  charts, 
denoting  tlie  best  course  for  a  vessel 
through  shoals  or  other  difBcolties,  is 
without  doubt  the  Qerman  Fi^\irvieg,  a 
tliorougbfare  or  highway,  a  "/are- wuy." 
(Compare  fdArtoo^sfr,  navigable  water, 
A  "fairwind  "  also  may  be  for/arc- wind, 
Ger.  FalirvAvA.')  The  Scotch  word  is 
fiireway,  Swed.  farvag,  a  high  road, 
feel,  farvfg. 
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Faibt,  b  proTincial  name  for  the 
weasel,  also  called  a  fare  or  vare  or 
vary  (Somerset,  Cornwall  and  Devon), 
is  tJiQ  old  Fr.  voir,  from  Lat.  varive, 
parti-colom^d.  The  word  in  the  mouth 
of  a  SuBBBi  man  underwent  a  farther 
cormptioQ  and  became  a  pharisee 
(Pariui,  Suwea  Qlostary).     "  Vare  un- 

S on"  IB  a  name  for  the  smew  in  N. 
evouBhire  (in  Norfolk,  "the  weasel 
dnok")  from  the  reeemblance  of  its 
head  to  that  ot  a  weasel  (Johns,  BrU. 
Bird*  in  their  HaunU,  p.  526). 

Faith,  O.Eng.  feylh.feHh,  an  Angli- 
cized form  of  0.  Fr.  /«,  feid  {=  Lat. 
jiAem),  which  has  been  assimilated  to 
other  abstract  words  like  truth,  rvik, 
hedUh  (Skeat,  Elym.  Did.). 

Fall,  in  the  exolamation  "  A  fall  I  A 
fallt."  used  by  the  whale  fishers  on  the 
sight  of  their  prev.  is  a  corraption  of 
the  l>utch  Vat  I  Vol!  M.  "A  whale  I 
A  whale  I " 

A  whsler  emptiea  iti  ctpw — clothed  and 
hfJf-Daked — into  the  boata  when  >t  anj  mo- 
menl  of  the  d>T  or  night  the  glsd  cr;  ii 
railed  of  ■'  A  Jail !  A  fall  •  "—The  Standard, 
NoT.7,  lB79,p.  4. 

Palsk-swsab.-  The  Leiceaterfdiire 
folk  Bay  that  a  person  who  has  com- 
initted  petjuiy  is  "  false-Bwom."  It  is 
doubtlesa  a  popular  corruption  of  for- 
mneair,  fyrnnom  (Evans,  Leiixeterghire 
Words,  p.  146,  E.  D.  8.). 

Fahct,  an  attempted  explanation  of 
pattty  (Prior),  not  altogether  beaide 
the  mark,  as  pamy  itself  is  from  the 
French  peniSe,  thought. 

Fah<jl8,  used  for  something  triTii^ 
or  fantastic,  "as  new  fanglct,  new 
whimsiee." — Bailey.  Naree  auotes  an 
instanca  from  Oayton,  and  this  from 
Wood's  Athenm,  "  A  hatred  to  fanglei 
and  the  French  fooleries  of  his  time." 
Shakespeare  haAfangled. 

Be  Dot,  u  ig  oarfangUd  warld,  i  garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  covers. 

Cip-^lityt,  T.  4, 1. 134. 

Theee  words  toiginated  in  a  mistake 
about  the  composition  of  the  words 
newfangled  (Palsgrave,  1S80),  new- 
favgledneu  (Pref.  U>  P.  Book),  leas  cor- 
rect forms  of  nevf angel  [Chancer, 
Gower),  jtevrfanglcnei  {Pref.  to  A.  V.). 
Prof,  Skeat  shows  that  new-fangel  is 
oompoimded  atfangel  (Jamgol)  and  new. 


ready  to  f(mg  ot  seize  aa  new  things 
(Elym.  met.). 

Fabueb,  one  who  cleanses,  in  tlie 
old  words  j(iie«-/(irmer  (Beaumont  and 
Fletcher),  gon^-farmer  (Stowe),  a  la- 
trine-cleaner, IS  a  distinct  word  from 
fwrmer,  the  food  (A,  Sai.  fearme)  sup- 
plier, and /arm«r  of  revenne  who  man- 
ages it  forafixed  sum  {fima,  et.  "Fer- 
ttt^n,  or  take  a  |ange  to  firme,  sAfrmam 
aocipio." — ProtMiii.  Parv.),  being  a  de- 
rivative of  old  Eng./enne,  Prov.  Eng. 
/arm,  to  oleanse.  A,  Btn-fearmioti,  and 
akin  to  Prov.  and  old  Eng.  fey,  feigh, 
or  fow,  to  cleanse.  Got.  figen,  Dan. 
ffje,  Icel.  fdgai  also  latiLfagr,  A.  Sai, 
/leyer,  "fair." 

I  fmne  a  giege  or  priuj,  Vacun. — Pai>- 
grttvt,  LttcUiiTCUitment,  1530. 

Firmariut,  given  in  other  MSS. /mo- 
ntM  aaAfvmariui,  in  the  Pronvpl,  Par- 
vuZorum  (c,  1440],  as  equivalent  to 
"  racare  of  a  pytte,"  is  due  to  a  foUe 
etymology. 

Fabtbeb,  is  a  mongrel  form, — a  cor- 
mption  of  farrer,  Mid.Eng./errer./rrc, 
old  Eng.^firrra,  the  comparative  of /ar. 
Mid.  Eng.  fer,  old  Eng. /for,  frvm  false 
analogy  U>  further.    Sofartheif  tor  far. 

Nob 


1  rjghtwi 


.ripht 


D  aalle  tchyiw  ili 


A  U  t«  SOD  dow,  ]»n  moD  be  gyf  Ijght 
Alajir  ali  ^  son  dose  and  lerrtr.  \ 

Hampolt,  Pricla  n?  CtiacUnct,  1. 9I*» 
(ab.  1310).  I 

Farther  (Mid.  Eng.  foHher,  ferlher,   ' 
old  Eng.  ,^u^W)  is  the  comparative  of  I 
forth.      Stoddart,  Philowphy  of  La*- 
gaage,  p.  286 ;  Morris,  BMorieal  Ety.   | 
Grammar,  p.  94. 

Fabthihoalb,  a  corraption  of  the 
older  form  vardingale,  Fr.  vertvgailf, 
vertuyadin,  Sp.  verdugado,  a  hooped 
petticoat,  from  Sp.  and  Portg.  cprdi^i 
a  rod,  a  plait,  ana  that  from  verde,  vtn- 
dit,  a  green  twig. 

We  afaall  not  for  tbefatare  lubmjt  ooimItm 
to  the  lenming  of  plymology,  which  migbl 
persuade  tbe  age  to  come  thai  iheJarlhinpU 
was  worn  for  cbeapapss,  or  Ibe  fatUliHc  fa 
warmth.— Spwtalor,  No.  478  (I?!*)- 

The  history  of  the  French  veriugaJi* 
being  forgotten,  it  was  explained  to  bo 
a  vertv  ga/rdieti,  a  safe-guard,  from  iU 
rendering  it  impossible  to  approach  tlia 
wearer  except  at  aim's  length !  Jamie- 
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ton  gtvM  »  k  Sootch  norivirfdingard, 
and  lUl.  jHordinfante,  whieli  mnst  be 
>  fartfaBT  eorruption. 

VlilklbfaeVtrdiiig*UttbeGowiai>tV>'ontea 
b-aewb  their  wmsi«a  were  peiit-hoD*ed  out 
ba  h^ood  their  bodiea,  n  Ihal  posterilj  irill 
iraadT  to  what  purpoK  tboK  buoklfra  of 
pfeOc-botnl  veT«  emploT^.  Some  deduce 
i)w  Bme  from  the  Belgicf  Ffrd-^nnf  (derived, 
U»T  nj,  from  Virg,  ■  Virgin,  and  Gardtr, 
ta  Keep  and  preaerre) ;  at  lued  to  «eeure 
MHleatj,  and  keep  wantoiu  at  a  dutonce. 
Uihen  loore  (ml;  fetch  it  frmu  Ftrtu  and 
CritU  i  becaoK  the  luab  and  bane  thereof,  the 
fnt  inrenima  (hereof  being  known  for  a  ligbt 
Houe-wife,  wbo,  under  the  pretence  of  mo- 
dcatj,  Hoght  to  coTer  her  ihame,  and  the 
frvila  of  Mr  wantonneu.  .  .  .  But  tbefia 
frr^imrtla  hace  beea  disuaed  this  fourtj 
.«n.-F»Un-,  Warthia  of  EigUnd,  vol.  il. 

Fashkni  brought  in  the  faTthmfvU,  and 
carried  oat  the  Janhin^aU,  and  hath  again 
p-rired  tiieJ'arthingaU  from  d«th,  U  placed 
a  bdiiad,  hke  a  rudder  &  Ftem  to  the  bod;, 
■1  acme  to  big  that  the  Teasel  ia  acarceableto 
krv  it — Bp.  JoKit  Kis^,  Lccturti  tm  Jonah, 
IJM,  p.  m  (Xichol'aed.)- 

1  wHnot  700  the;  had  bracelett,  and  nr- 
iatfla,  and  aocbe  fine   geare. — Latimer, 
IJTam,  p.  t80,  Terso. 
It  kal  oonpua  will  you  wear  jour  farthin- 

SUiZfmn,  TnGtntUmm  of  Vinaia, 

The  QnwDe  anr'd  with  a  traine  of  Porta- 
fiat  ladiea  in  their  moDBtrons  fardin^alt  or 
;Birrf-ia/aalaa,  their  complexioni  oliTader 
ud  aaficieDtl;  unagreeable.— J.  Evttyn, 
Uuwy,  Ma;  30,  166*  (p.  tS4,  A.  Murra; 

Tir'i  villi  piaD'd  nffa,  and  ttita,  and  partlet 

■•"I*. 
iti  InakB,  and  wrdiagala  about  tbeir  hipi. 
Bp.  HaU,  Salirti,  IV.  6, 1.  10. 

PumoNs,  »  disease  of  hones,  the 
btej,  ft  eomiptioii  of  Ft.  fardm,f(xran 
iLaL/arn'mtnUfn,  oriz.  a  gtuffing).  See 
Dvries,  Svpp.  Eng.  Glta»ary.  s.v. 

laGscted  with  thejaihiwu. 

ramJRg  Bftht  Shm>,  iii.  I. 
!to^  aara,  mr  horse  ii  not  diaeased  of  the 
A«H.— Cop^,    Ifib,   fiti,  and   Fatuia, 

TWrarelike  todieof  the/atim. — Granu, 
rinvU  U  FaUg,  IfitTOd. 

Il  farema,  "(he  fu-ein,  fordes, 
foJmont  or  oracling  tdoer  in  a  horse." 
-Pteio.    Cf.  Oer.  fatch. 

"TmJurml"  ia;aa  Wiltshire  farmer  to  bia 

■rv-Cuf  led  grviddaughlera,  "  Ha !  man;  a 

,    pad  bone  bM  dud  o' the /aiAim.'" — Alier- 


DaTiee  quotes  from  Sterna  "  ufarei- 
eni  house,"  one  fit  for  the  reception  of 
fareied  patients  (Supp.  Eng.  QtoMory). 

Favour,  to  cusbt,  is  a  oomiptton 
of  the  old  phrase  to  evrry  favel,  winch 
meant  originaUy  to  carry  the  yellow- 
colonred  horse, /afei  i  but  the  punning 
Bllosion  to  faoel,  faveUe,  B^fnifying 
flattery  (from  Lat.  fainda)  eventually 
predominated,  and  gave  the  phrase  the 
meaning  of  to  flatter  or  cajole.  See 
Cubby. 

Men  of  worsoh;ppe  that  wjlie  not  gloae 
norconifavvL — Grtgan/'i  ClinmicU  of  London 
(lldl),  p.  I14(Canidea  80c.). 

Sche  was  a  schrewe,  as  lia*e  ;  bele. 
There  ibe  curniutdfovell  well. 

Ham  d  Merrhant  did  hu  W^ft  bttrny, 
I.  J03. 
Cnrrjrfauell,  a  Batterer,  tilritic. — PaUgravi. 
(Skeat,  JVolM  lo  P.  Plowman,  p.  *3.) 

FAtniT,  an  old  Eng.  word  for  a  child 
(Wyoliffe,  Eiod.  ii.  8,&o.),  Bospeltasif 
a  matilated  form  of  infatmt,  an  infant 
(Lat.  in-fim{l)g,  one  who  cannot  speak), 
is  no  doubt  the  same  word  as  old  Fr. 
fan,  ftum,  feon,  a  young  animal,  off- 
spring (oiu'  "  fawn  "),  through  fedon, 
fielon,  from  Lat.  fietus.  Hence  aJso 
Walach.  fit,  e.  child,  Sard,  fedu,  pro- 
gen;  (Wedgwood).  The  excrescent  i 
(as  in  tyran-t]  is  common. 

At  )ie  fote  ^-of  jier  aete  a/nunl, 
A  ma;den  of  menake,  fui  debonere. 
AltiUrativt  Patmi,  A.  1.  16(  (ed. 
Morrii). 
In  Legenda  of  l&e  Holy  Rood  (E.  E. 
T.  S.),  Christ  is  called-- 

Godestone  andmaydenea/imnt. 

P.  145,  L  4S4. 


The  white/ouncA  deer  of  the  hawtbom  glen 
Makes  Ueht  of  mr  woodcraft  and  me. 

G.J.  WAjM-MelciUc,  Stmgidod  Vtrm. 

FxABBBTiuw,  an  old  cormption  of 
the  word  fe»lu,  the  name  given  formerly 
to  a  straw  or  small  stick  nsed  in  point- 
ing out  to  children  their  letters.  Later 
forms  are  fedciie  and  fescue,  all  front 
Lat.  ftgluca,  a  straw.  See  Davies, 
Supp.  Eng.  Qhmtry,  s.v,  FeeWoMe. 

Fealuca,  a  feskue  or/»i«ilniic  that  children 
use  to  point  their  letters.— FJirriii  (1611). 

But  what  seest  thou  a  fiitu  in  the  ei3e  of 
thi  brother,  and  thou  eeeat  not  ■  heme  in 
thin  owns  eije ! —  Wyeliffi,  S.  Hall.  viL  3. 
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llutani  /ran  Marble,  clxx.  {Cund™  Soc.). 

A  Patun,  penna,  festuci. — Lrvtiu,  Munt- 
pulut,  ISTO,  p.  199,  ft. 

FBATHBRyBw,  ]  provincial  names  of 

FE:ITHBEFi>LD,  [the   plant   feverfew, 

Feathbsfowl,  )  the  Pyreih/rum  par- 

(hfni'wm,  so  called  from  its  being  a 

febriftige  (Lat.  /eW*  fuga,  what  puts 


Otlier  old  cormptioiiB  are  fedyrfoy 
(Prompt.  Pari}.)  Had  fitherfetuelh  while 
provinoialfonnBare/ea/7i<r/MK,/cirifter- 
Jooly.fefherhom.Jcth^oftfp^ithierwheeUe, 
feven-fox,  feverfouUie.  (See  Britten  and 
Holland,  Eng.  PhaU-Nanieg,  p.  176.) 

Feathee-btone.  Dr.  Brewer  {Bicl. 
of  Phrase  and  F(Me),  giving  no  autho- 
rity, more  mo,  quotes  ihie  word  aa 
meaning  "  a  federal  tione,  or  stone 
table  at  wtiicli  the  ancient  ooorts  baron 
were  held  in  the  open  air,  and  at  which 
covenants  [fwdrra]  were  made"  [?]. 
Wycliffe  has  fcdered,  boond  "by  cove- 
nant (Prov.  xvii.  9). 

Fell,  a  Scotch  word  for  very  (valde), 
sometimes  spelt  feU  and  fele,  as  in  the 
expression  "  He's  a  fell  clever  lad  " 
(Lady  Nftime),  is  from  the  old  Eng. 
J'bI,  pure,  true  (Oliphant,  Old  and  M\d. 
Eng.  p.  76).  But  compare  A.  Sax. 
fela,  much,  O.  Eng.  file  (Ger.  vicl), 
which  was  perhaps  oonibimded  with  0. 
Eng./ci,  cruelly. 

Ych  liHue  kiled  for  by  loue  wovaAen  frtt 
lan^Boddekir,  AlUng.  Vichlungen,  p.  173, 
1.30. 

Feltbtee,  an  old  Eof;.  name  for  tlie 
plant  Eryflircea  crnia/urium,  as  if  fell 
trick,  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  its 
Latin  name/ei  ferrai  (Dutch  eerd^'gall, 
Eng.  earth-gall,  Cotgrave  a.T.  Sacotin), 
so  called  from  its  very  bitter  taste. 

Ftllrykt,  herb*,  Futn,y«l  Wire,  Centaurea. 
— Pnwnpl.  Farvulorum.    ' 

It  may  have  been  r^arded  as  that 
with  which  women  irick  their  "fell  of 
hair,"  it  being  commonly  nsed  as  a 
hair-dye  formerly.  Bee  Way  (note  in 
loc.  oU.). 

Female,  bo  spelt  from  a  false  analogy 
to  male,  with  wluoh  it  has  no  con- 


nexion. It  is  the  French  /pnvSe,  Lat. 
femella,  for  /eminulo,  a  diminutive  of 
fetmna. 

Aod  in  euenTDRM  aln  Jede  nutea  tn 

fmela.—  ViiiinnfP.  PJncman,  B.  li.  SSI. 

Dr.  Donne  spells  the  word  fimnaB. 

Liv'd  MaDtuio  now  agune, 
Tbat  famatl  Maatii,    to    limme  with    hii 

This  she  Chymera,  tbat  hHtb  eyes  of  fir& 
Potmi,  1635,  p.  37. 

Sylvester  speaka  of  palms 

Wboiie  iafty  FenntU  williiu: 
Tbeir  marrow -boy  ling  louea  to  be  fulSl- 

ing  .  .  . 
Bow  their  tuS  backs,  and  seme  for  pasting- 

DuBarMi,  p.  lS0<16tl). 

Male,  best  or  fowle,  aofcnuL  Macculoa. — 
Pr™p(.Panr.<lMO). 

I  nill  conclude  thai  neither  Vipers  in- 
gi-nder  with  Lampreya,  nor  yel  the  fnaall 
vipen  kill  the  male. — Topuli,  li'alorie  af 
S.r/wiili,p.  «6(1608). 

In  The  Tvm  Nolle  Kimmtn  {v.  1, 
140),  Emilia  addresses  Diana  as  one 

Who  to  thjfeiaall  knighti 
AllowVt  no  more  blood  than  will  make  ■ 
blush. 

The  form  femmaU  occurs  early  in 
AUita-aiive  Poem*  (14th  cent),  p.  57, 
L696. 

Fenny,  an  old  country  word  for 
mouldy,  as  "fenny  cheese  "  (Worlidge, 
i>icf.  Rv^Hciim,  16HI),  as  if  tlie  same 
word  as  fenny,  boggy  (cf.  Goth,  f'lni, 
mud),  is  only  another  form  of  vinnry, 
vinnoury,  or  vlTtnewed,  mooldy,  A.  Sai. 
fynig. 

Ferket,  which  would  more  repJarly 
be  spelt  ftiret  (like  the  cognate  word 
"furtive    ),  owes  its  present  form  pro- 
bably ta   a  mistaken    idea   that    the 
original  was  fereftc,  a  dim.  of  fere,  Lat.      | 
fera,  aa  if  the  "little  wild  animaL" 
CompsjB     Ft.   fvrct    and    furon.    It.      I 
furetto,  from  Lat.  fur,   a  thief,    Lan-      | 
guedooyitre,  a  mouse,  just  as  "moose" 
(Ger.  mam,  Lat.  Gk,  nitu)  is   from 
Sansk.  muah,  to  steal  (vid.  Pictet,  Orig. 
Jndo-Eiir.  ii.441). 

Forelte,  or  ferette,  lylyll  bcsle.  {Mid. 
LaL)  fuTB,]uTtlvi,vttJarunc>diu.—PT<mfl. 
Purl.,  c.  1440. 

The  Lstines  call  this  beast  Viuem,  and 
Fiiro,  and  Fu'ilui,  sod  Fur«cliu,  becauae  . . . 
it  preyeUi  vppon  ConiKi  in  their  holei  and 
iiuilh  iTfxm  (iAifI».--K.  TofntU,  F«urfJoeUi 
BtuiU,  p.  216  (lliOB). 
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ipecies  of  woven  ailk  fabric, 
mpWd  form  of  It.  fiorntto,  Ft.  flevrel, 
Ger.Jlon^,  from  tiftt.^,  ft  flower.  It 
pailups  orifw^J  bore  a  flowered  pat- 
tern. "  It.  jiiweHi,  coxaas  ferret  silkeB." 
— Florio.  Another  name  for  it  waa 
firl,JlKrt,oT^orei,aik. 
Kbta  pcrehmentier*  put  in  no  /Vrrd-nlke. 
G.  0-caignt,  Tht  Slut  Glai,  1 1095 
(1576). 
FcBRULS  IB  the  French  virole,  "  an 
inn  ring  pat  ftbont  the  end  of  a  ataO', 
tc,  to  Btrengthen  it,  and  keep  it  from 
limg"  (Cotgrave),  Sp.  virola,  oou- 
cected  with  It.  tiiera,  a  ring,  tn'rer,  to 
tnni  aronnd.  Cormpted  from  a  false 
ualogj  to  /erruni,  iron.  The  older 
tiioa  ii  tvnvl,  verril  (Bailej). 

Fhtk&w,  a  corruption  of  feslue  or 
Jteiv,  Lat.  /etfuco,  a  straw  or  wand 
nud  to  point  ont  the  letters  to  a  child 
lunjing  to  read.  In  E.  Cornwall  it 
i{ip(«rE  u  vetier  (T.  Q.  Couch). 

AH  itoit  in*D  cu)  do  towards  tlie  meriting 
irfhoTHi  B  nomore  thu  the  liiiin|[  up  of  a 
'ninr  towda  the  meriting  uf  >  kingdom. — 
'IW.  flfwJa,  ApfUt  .^-  Gobi  (lti6LI),  H'i.rfc» 
(BlXichol),  Tol.  i.  p.il3. 

We  bit*  onlv  »c«pl  the  ferular  to  come 
ndertlipju-.  of  an  Impriautur .—Milum, 
IntrtfUict,  1644,  p.  66  <ed.  Arber). 

Fetch,  the  apparition  of  one  who  is 
■til]  *h«e,  is  probably  a  cormption  of 
the  Scandinavian  vcett,  a  siipematuTal 
b«a)g  (Icel.  ocBiir  =  wight,  Cleosby, 
730).  do  ra)tt^-ly«,  the  viett's  candle, 
wnold  be  the  origin  of  the  fclch-candle 
tWadgwood).  Bat  in  Manx  faaiah  is 
t  ^Mt  or  apparition. 

PiTLOCK  appean  to  be  another  fonn 
dfiil-loek,  and  has  so  been  imderstood, 
•iUier  as  the  joint  of  a  horse's  leg 
■lifnby  the  fool  is  inier-lock^d  with 
the  tibia  (Skinner,  RiobordBon),  or  as 
Ci»  Ittdt  of  hair  which  grown  behind  the 
f^-  Mr.  Wedgwood,  however,  thinks 
that  the  word  is  the  same  as  Swiss 
'  ^tl«A,JMxh,  Dat.  viUhk,  vilkk  (?), 
^  pastern,  from  Low  Ger.  Jut,  Swiss 
J^  a  lock  of  hair.  Bat.  vexeL  In 
CmwaD  it  is  called  the  fotlertock 
ICneh). 

PnTExrox,  in  Promptt/rium  Parvu- 
l»w«_ftdn-/oy,  a  cormption  otfeverfeu. 
i>M  FunuKrBW. 


Fevd,  on  inveterate  gradfre,  enmity, 
a  private  war,  is  A.  S&i.fwht,  hatred, 
liow  liat.  faiiiii  (Charlema^s,  Capitit- 
lary),  Oer.  fehde,  Goth.  jyiUkwa  (akin 


Lat.  feudum.     This    latter  feud 
has  been  evolved  out   of  Low  Lat. 
fevdalia,    a  vassal    (^  Icel.    fi-^ai), 
mistaken  for  an  adjective  (Skeat). 
Coirard  Death  behind  him  jumpit 
Wi"  deHdlT  Itidt. 
Bumi,  Potmt,  p.  -13  {(ilohe  ed.). 
Fevbrbfox,  a  corruption  of  feverfew. 
See  Feathe&fbw. 

Fewtereb,  an  old  term  for  a  dog- 
keeper,  or  he  who  lets  them  loose  in  a 
ohace  (Bailey),  so  spelt  ae  if  connected 
with  O.  Eng.feule,  the  scent  or  trace 
of  a  beast  of  chase,  "  Fewle,  vestiffium  " 
{Prompt.  Pnrv.),  "  He  fond  lie  feute  ol 
besh.-'—WilUam  of  Pakme,  1.  90.  It 
is  really  derived  from  0,  Fr.  vivire, 
viaufre  (Fr.  vautre),  a  hunting  dog, 
It.  veltro,  L.  Lat.  vfllrum,  from  Lat. 
vertragve,  properly  a  Gaulish  word  from 
PCT"  (iotensive  particle)  +h-iMf(Oeltic  ^ 
Gk.  Tpixia,  to  run),  "the  very  swift" 
(W.  Stokes,  IrUk  Glostet,  p.  44). 

Amoagnl  serring-men,  irorse,  worse  than 
(be  man's  man  (0  Ine  Dader-VMiman^/twlenr. 
irtf,r.r,^,„....JP',„l.l..,iii.4. 
If  you  will  be 
An  honeat  jeoaaa-Jtwiertr,  feed  ua  first 
And  walk  iu  atler. 

ALiainstr,  Tht  PirlTin!,  y.  1. 

Fiddle- DE- DEE t  Astheexclamation 
Boih !  (compare  Ger.  PoaiiM !  meaning 


with  the  Gipsy  boah, 
fiddle,  though  George  Borrow  asserts 
the  contrary,  it  seems  Ukely  that  the 
inteijeotion  fiddle-de-dee  I  instead  of 
being  derived  from  the  popular  name 
of  the  violin,  is  a  natoralized  form  of 
the  Italian  expletive  Fediddio  !  (frde 
and  Iddio)  "God's  faith!"  'Sfoith  I 
just  as  Dear  me}  0  dear!  ore  appa- 
rently from  IWo  mioi  0  ii"o/  Fiddle- 
etick!  would  then  be  a  further  oorrup- 

"fediddio.'"  exclaimed  Franceeoo  Cei, 
"that  IB  a  well-tanned  San  GioTaani." — C 
Eliot,  Rtnuia,  cb.  viii. 

Smiilarly  Crimim!  an  inteijection 
of  surprise,  Mr.  Wedgwood  thinks  is 
It.  criviine;  c£  erimanias!  Gradoust 
{Devotuhire  Cotuiahip,  p.  12). 
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FiELDFABK,  the  name  of  a  bird  snp- 
posed  to  have  been  bo  called  from  its 
cbarActeristio  habit  cS  faring  or  moving 
BcroBB  the  field*  (ho  Isaac  Taylor, 
Words  wad  Placet,  p.  160,  n.  2nd  ed.). 

?Ld  Eng.  /etA/are  and  felfare  in  the 
TOmptonum  ParmiJmtim  (ab.  1440), 
is  a  eormption  of  A.  Sax.  Jealffor, 
fealitfor  (Ettmiiller),  from  fealo, /ealav, 
tawny,  yellowish,  lAt.  JLivui.  In 
Cumberland  it  ia  called  Ote/ell-faw,  or 
"  moimtain  gipeji"  as  if  from  fell,  a 
inoontain  (Ferguson,  Glot»ary,  b.t.). 
Compare  Fi.  fauvelte,  a  small  bird,  a 
warbler,  from  Fr.  fauve,  Lat.  fiavnt 

(/<liWM). 

GiauciHii^  ....  A  ftlfart,  at  (u  MJine 
tbioke)  K  coote. — Namenttator, 

Feld/are  also,  however,  is  foimd  in 
old  English  (Skeat). 

Wi)>  fruuiu  &  fitdfmf   and  ot«r  fonle* 
Kfrte. 

Wiaiamofi'aUnu,\.  tSS(«b.  1350). 

FiOABDE,  an  old  Eng-  word  for  a 
roebuck  used  in  Wycliffe's  Bible,  Deut. 
xiv.  C,  is  a  corrupted  form  of  Lat. 
jiygargnt,  Gk.  pigwrgoa,  "  wbite- 
nunp."  The  word  was  perhaps  in- 
fluenced by  A.  Bax.  jirgen-gdl,  a  moun- 
tain-goat, firgen-  hvxca. 

File,  a  slang  term  for  an  artful  per- 
son, formerly  a  thief  or  pickpo<ucet, 
from  Prov.  Eng./eoi,  to  hide,  O.  Eng. 
felen,  Icel. /eia,  Gotb.^Aan,  to  conceal. 
Near  akin  is  fU-ch,  fil-k,  and  perhaps 
7T.fi!oii.  "To  FerUe,  velare,  abscon- 
dere." ^Levins,  Manijiulut  (1570),  p. 
207. 

The  greatest  chmaclpr  smong  them  wu 
thuc  of  a  pickiiocket,  or,  in  truer  taneuage,  a 
JiU.-H.  Fielding,  Jomilhan  Hild,  Itk.  ir. 
cbap.  lii.  (  H'orfti,  p.  590). 

FIU.BT,  an  Anglicized  fotm  of  Fr. 
jUet,  a  little  thread,  from;!;,  Lat.  JUum. 
An  old  form  is  feht  (Faaton  Letters), 
Low  Lat.  feleta  (1894.  in  Way),  and 
the  orig.  meaning  a  band  worn  across 
the  forehead  consisting  of  linen  em- 
broidered with  gold  {Ortvi).  It  is 
worth  considering  whether  it  is  not  a 
eormption  o!  phyUuieriiiW  {filaierivm), 
to  which  it  closely  correHponds,  and 
fay  which  indeed  it  is  glossed  in  fbe 
PTOmplorium  Pannilorum,  "  Fylette, 
victa,  philaetertum."  Compare  It. 
jUalerio,  a  precious  stone  worn  as  an 
omnlet  (Florio),  the  same  word,  with 


its  close  resemblance  to  JiUilerte,  fia- 
(sro,  a  web,  ft  woof.  Low  lit.  jUateoKm 
\b  used  for  a  girdle  {eordeliire),  while 
filetum  is  a  net  (Da  Cange). 

Forsothe  thei  alargen  herjiiilmu. — Wn- 
tiift,  S.  Matt,  ixiii.  5. 

FlLL-aoBBE,  or  FUlar,  "that  horse 
of  a  team  which  goes  in  the  rods." — 
Eennett,  Famdiial  Antiqa^if*,  1695 
(E.  Dialect  Soo.  ed.),  is  a  corruption 
of  thill-horte,  one  that  goes  in  the  ihilit 
or  shafts  (A.  Sax.  HZ,  Icel.  ^C), 
Northampt.  fiOer  and  thiUer  (Stem- 
berg). 

-s-ll^ut 

F  is  very  frequently  substituted  for 
Ih,  e.g.  Wiltshire  faglv  for  (fcirah/  (E. 
D.  Soc.  Bepriut  B.  19),  O.  Eng.  afvrtt 
for  aihirtl  (P.  Flowraim,  C.  x.  85),  and 
tk  for/,  e.g.  thetdirt  torfifchet,  ihtmwgli 
for  fvrrote  (W.  EUis.  1750) ;  Leicester 
thrnfforfrolh  (Evans). 

The  traco  of  Che  bindmwt  or  pluU-imi 
are  put  ou  an  irou  hook.— IV.  ElU^  M«L 
J/i')&ndnun,  1.  39  (1750). 

Tliou  h»»l  gof  more  hair  on  Ihj  chin  Ihui 
Dobbin  mj  jiU-kin-!t  has  on  bis  tail. — Mir- 
chaal  of  Vf„a:i,  ii.  2, 1. 100. 

FiLLT-BAO,  an  English  pronnneia- 
tion  of  Gaehe  feile  beag,  i.e.  feile,  m  kilt 
or  covering,  and  bcag,  httle  (Campbell, 
Talet  of  W.  Jlighlanda,  vol.  iv.  p. 
877). 

FilmFkbn,  (owes  its  name,  perhaps, 
FiuiTF£RN,ito  the  latter  part  of 
Hymeno-phyllvni,  ite  Latin  denomina- 
tion, just  as  fUhjfmdillan  is  an  Irish 
adaptation    of   the    (Spinea)   filipeit- 

Find,  in  the  sense  of  to  snpport,  pro- 
vide, or  supply  with  provisions,  u 
when  servants  are  hired  at  a  certain 
w^e  "all/oMiid,"  or  otherwise  "to 
find  themsolveB,"  and  as  when  a  ship 
ia  described  as  "  v/eHfovnd,"  is  a  pecu- 
Uar  use  of  the  word  find,  to  disoovei, 
A.  StkT.fuidan.  It  is  old  Eng.  /ifwfc, 
"  Fyndi^,  helpyn',  and  Husteiuyn'  hem 
^at  be  nedy.  Sustento.  Fyyndyng^, 
or  helpynge  in  bodyly  goodys  at  nfie. 
Exhibicio,  subvencio." — Prompityrium 
Partw^orum  (ab.  1440);  inflnenced  ap- 
parently by  Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotti«l> 
fend,  to  support,  provide  for,  or  shifl 
(for  oneself ),  whence /cn^if,mana£iiigi 
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thiiftf,  Cleveland /»tulaUe,  mdnBtriona, 
eoDtnring. 

H«  BMl  fiwA  for  hinMcir  u  well  u  ha 
OL— FCrvU. 

Btj  Kives  "  To  Ftnd,  to  shift  for, 
from  dffatd  "  {North  Country  Wordt), 
Ft.  drftitdrK,  to  prwerva,  mamtame, 
RuUine  (Cotgnve).    Compare 

HFlme  Kkd  bkwberke  both  he  bent 
A  loo;  fiuchioD  TenmenL 
lo  jnd  tiiem  in  hi«  neede. 
Pircy'i  Fufia  MS.  roL  ii.  p.  61, 1.  76. 


not  be  «bJe  to  Jyndt  ihair  irilef 

,  bat  ihoald  be'dreTen  to  •end 

1  K>  xa  revB  ap  their 

i(  LetltTj  (date  1526), 

Fi»£ng  was  nsed  for  the  exhibition 
V  sapport  of  a  Btadent  at  the  Univer- 
«j. 

I  bare  *  fetberbeed  with  a  bonlliter  for 
HatR  Wyllam  Welljfed  aoae  that  7s  M 
tiblirvg  at  jowre  nastprahjue  Juiuieng,- — 
EuB.  Onginal  UiUn  (1633 J,  3rd  Ser.  vol.  ii. 
p.  OS. 

Compare  old  Eng.  and  Scot,  findy, 
bB,  tabstantial,  Bnpportiiig  (A.  Sax. 
jddijj,  aa  in  the  proverb — 

A  cold  Ma;  and  a  wiad/ 

Uakee  barna  (at  aadyiufii. 

Bjbwtundfj  ofswicbeai  God  hire  eenle, 

HtJmiU  hinieirand  eke  her  doughlren  two. 

Cbuecr,  Thi  Nennti  PraiUt  Tate, 

1.  14B:U. 

Uj  Uaand  mj'  freodpa  ■Jouttdtn  me  to  icole. 

LamfhMd,  ruim,  «/  P.  i-ioicm 


36  (t«: 


C). 


Fat  aohsftM  nu  '/yi'  «u>  alle  tyngee. 
(till.  B8. 

If  a  labaariDg  man  nhoald  tee  all  that  bee 
MliTFih  and  (pendnb  in  a  jeare  in  a  cbeit 
a  ■loU  oM  JiJiii  him  halfe  a  jeare,  jet  it 
.Mnt  faim.— luIinKT,  Stnumt,  0.  SU*.  Terso. 


Fmu-,  a  decree  of  the  Tnrkish  go- 
'nsmokt,  lo  Bpalt  aa  if  derived  from 
0.  Eng.  Jim,  Fortg.  firmar,  to  sign, 
Mai  ud  confirm  a  writing  (formerlj 
r^nua),  is  properly  the  PerBian  /or- 
Wa,  a  mandate,  order,  Hindtutaui 
/*Wa,  and  /orntdmi,  to  comioand, 
^»eik.  prnnanoy  decision.    A  Jirm  is 


properly  the  confirmatory  signature 
[Sp.jvrma)  peculiar  to  a  trading  com- 
pany, nnder  which  it  does  business, 
from  Sp.  and  Fortg.  firmar,  to  sign  or 
subscribe. 

Long  Btteodaiiee  we  danced  ere  we  could 
procure  a  PAimuiR  for  our  safe  (Tavel. — Sir 
net.  Hirbtrt,  TnttnU,  p.  134  (1665). 

FiBH,  a  counter  used  at  cards  to  mark 
the  state  of  the  gmne,  owes  its  shape 
and  name  to  a  mistaken  etymology, 
being  really  the  Anglicized  form  of  Fr. 
fiehe,  used  in  the  same  sense.  It  is  a 
derivatiTe  of  jEcAer,  to  fix  (as  a  peg  at 
oribbage),  then  to  mark,  a  by-form 
springing  from  the  Latin  ^ere,  to  fix. 
CoriotiBly  enough  Fr.  jMnswm  (a  fish) 
seems  formerly  to  have  been  need  for  a 
peg  fixed  in  the  grotmd.  In  the  metri- 
cal account  of  the  siege  of  Carlaverock 
in  the  time  of  Edward  IL,  we  read  of 
tents  being  erected  "  with  many  a  pin 
driven  into  the  ground," — wiettiipoieww 
«n  terrefiehie  (Nichols's  translation,  p. 
65). 

It  is,  however,  the  last  quoted  word 
which  is  identio^  with  our  Jith.  Com- 
pare 0.  Eag.jtc<A«,  to  fix,jfec&tn^,  fix- 
mg,  "No  but  I  scbal  so  in  his  hondis 
the,^«c^'n9  of  naylis.  ...  I  aohol  not 
bileue."— Wyclifte,  St.  John,  11.  25. 

He  wai  not  long  in  ditcorerin)^  that  slaking 
ahillings  and  halr^rovna,  inateu  orcountera 
and  "JiA  "...  wae  a  rery  different  thing  to 
playing  v'mtt-tt--un  at  home  with  hia  niaters 
lor  \ote.-~Advealurti  of  Mr.  VtrdanI  Gnta, 
Pt.  I.  ch.  li. 

FiBT-BALL,     )   popnlarnameaforthe 

FnRzs-BAijL,  J  fungus  lyeoperdon,  or 
puff-ball.  The  first  part  of  the  word 
represents  Qer.feiat,  Dut.  vftat  (crepi- 
tus), alluding  to  the  pop  or  offensive 
explosion  of  dnst  it  makes  when  broken. 

In  Suffolk  it  is  called  a.foUl.  Dry- 
den  calls  it  a  fuit-bail,  Baoou  a  fnny- 
hail.     See  Bulhst. 

There  is  a  bae,  orfuisii-ball,  growing  com- 
mon in  the  fields  ...  fiill  of  light  dual  apon 
the  breaking..-Si,;m  Sglwrum,  Work,,  vol. 
ti.  p.  S64  (ed.  18U3). 

Fives,  also  spelt  liva,  a  disease  in 
hones,  a  swdihng  of  the  glands,  is  from 
the  French  avivea,  Gor./ei/ei,  Sp.  ahi- 
va»,  It.vivole,  L.Lat.m'voZfB,  the  glands 
of  a  horse.  U.  Littr^  holds  that  Fr. 
ainves  is  from  vive,  because  horses  were 
supposed  to  contract  the  disease  finun 
drmking  eatas  vkt  or  vamviist 
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Flash,  a  Suffolk  word  for  to  trim  » 
bedge  by  catting  off  the  overhanging 
brurfi  {Old  Country  tmd  Farming 
Wordt,  E.  D.  S.  p.  143),  ia  no  donbt  a 
oorrupted  use  oiflnsh,  to  cut  and  lay  a 
hedge,  orig.  to  interweave  its  Bpreading 
branches  into  a  fence,  to  phach  or  plait 
it  (Fr.  pkiier,  Lat.  pUcare).  See 
Spluh. 

FL.AT,  a  set  of  room*  comprised  in 
one  storey  of  a  bonse,  as  if  aU  upon  the 
one  level,  is  the  loelandio  fi-t,  A.  S. 
fiett,   Dan.  flerf,   O.  H.  0.  Jh-ti,   Prov. 
QBz.Jfelx,  a  dwelling,  chamber,  mom, 
bouse.    O.  Eng.  vMfe,  a,  floor  (Laia- 
mom's  Bmt,  ab.  1205). 
I  sclul  itoDde  bjin  ■  ttrok,  atif  od  fAefitt. 
Sir  Uaimynt,  1. 191  (ab.  1320). 
But  fajre  on  kneiu  fifj  ichule  hum  setts, 
Knelj'iiee  doun  Tp  on  liieJiiUe. 

J.  Mora,  imtmtdun /or  ParuhPrutU, 
I.  »r3(E.  E.T.  S.) 

An  bcpof  i^irles  littende  aboate  thejitt, 
PoUtkttl  SoHgs,  p.  337, 1.  309  (.temp. 

£d.  n.). 

T /:-„.. 
,,  p.  J,  1. 

Fltl,  a  floor,  a  stor;  of  a  boute,  conunonlj 

a/ial.-^ainioiin,  5cor(uA  Ditl. 

8cot.^f,aBancer,  BanffJW(Oregor), 
^plale,  platter. 

FiATTEB  DOCK,  a  Cbeahiie  word  for 
pond  weed.  Fitifinr  iafor/Io(pr=  float- 
mg;  compare  "floter-grasse,"  gramen 
fluviatile  (Qerarde,  Herball,  p.  IS) ;  old 
Eng.  fleaJhe,  the  water-lily,  Jkol  wyri, 
float  wort  (Cookajrne,  Leechjomi). 

FuvouB   is  probably  identical,  as 
Wedgwood  notes,  with  Scottish  Jtcieare, 
figure,  a  smell,  scent  (Gawin  Douglas), 
Frencb,^rcr,toyield  an  odour,  which  is 
merely  another  form  {?  influenced  by 
fieur)  otfiaWer  (Scheler),  Prov.^i'rar, 
Lat.  fragrare,  to  yield  a  scent.     Flaivr 
(Jamieeon),^u;are,  no  doubt  became 
fiavovT  Ironi   the   analogy   of   sat.-ow. 
Old  'Kag.fiayre,fiawire. 
And  aJle  swete  satour*  t>al  men  may  fele. 
Of  alkjn  thing  (<at  here  savours  welo. 
War  nogbt  bol  als  atjnk  to  regard  of  ]»( 

Jtayrt 
^t  es  in  (le  cet£  of  heven  swa  fajre. 

Pricla  of  CanKieact,  1. 9015^1B. 
So  frech^nuoxS  of  frjleS  were. 

AltiUrata*  foenucllth  oeuU),  p.  3, 
1.117. 

Flkeqabie,  a  Scotch  word  for  a  whim 
(Jamieson),iBacorruptfoniiof/e(^ary, 


i.B.  a  vagary,  a  wandering  tbonght 
(from  Lat.  vagairi,  to  wander),  with  ■ 
mistaken  reference  tojiee. 

FeSiirii,i\A.VagaTy,  BTSgando,  SroviDjiar 
Toaming  about. — Baitty. 

In  the  HoldemesH  dialect  of  E.Tork- 
ahire  it  takes  the  form  of  frigary ;  in 
W.  Cornwall  jtay-gerry  (M.  A.  Court- 
ney). 

FuOHT  OF  STAIRS.  Flight  in  thia 
eurioDS  expression  is  perhaps  the  same 
word  as  the  Icelandic  flet,  a  set  of 
rooms,  O.  H.  QeT.fiazi,  Prov.  German 
fiet3,  A.  Sai.;fctf,  and  so  would  mean 
the  series  of  stairs  joining  one  fiat  or 
storey  with  another.    See  Flat. 

Flintt-kousk,  said  to  be  a  name  for 
the  bat  in  Bome  parts  of  England  (T.  F. 
T.  Dyer,  Evg.  Folklore,  p.  115),  ia  a 
corruption  of  the  word  fiitlfrvumte,  old 
'Ejig.fl'jndermfmse,Jli<:kerm(nue  (B.Jon- 
son),  Gar.  ficdermavt.  Cf.  O.  Eng. 
vlittdre,  a  moth  (AyetiUile,  206). 

Tbenne  cam  .  .  .  the fyndtrmBua  and  the 
weiel.— Coilon,  Rtynird  ihe  F<a,  l-tSl,  p. 
lit  (ed-  Arbvr). 

GMjIliHtr-mict  with  leather  wina. 

B.  JvHien,  The  &.d  ShlpHtrd,  JL  t 
(p.  500). 

Fliet,  according  to  Prof.  Skeat,  is 
the  same  word  as  Scottish^Vii,  to  flirt, 
fllrdie,  giddy,  A,  Sai.Jleardian,  to  trifle, 
ficard,  a  foolish  thing,  a  piece  of  folly 
{Etym.Dici.}.  Cf.  Banff /lird,  to  trifle, 
with  the  notion  of  going  Irom  place  to 

£lace,  "He's  a  fiirdin'  aboot  bodio, 
B'll   niver   come    to    gueeda  "    (W. 
Gregor,  Banff,  Ohasaiy,  p.  48),    The 
old  form  of  de  word  iafimrt. 
Hath  light  of  love  beld  jou  la  aofte  in  ha 


Isp? 
Hath  fsDcy 


Singftllofgreene 


willow, 


rillow, 


iriUow 


That  DOW   jou   be  JIurting.   aod  will   not 

Tht  Corgtoai  Gallirv  if  Goifnnt  Intcwtinu, 
1^78,  p.  lis  (ed-  1814). 
Skara  and  bare  weedea 
The  gaine  o' th'martialist  .... 
....  nowjiurted 
•  for  whom  be  fbugbt. 
!  Tim  Noblr  Kinsmen,  i.  f,  1.  19, 1631 
(ed.  LitUedale). 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  sense  of 
amorous  trifling  the  word  has  been  in- 
flnesced  both  in  form  and  meaning  by 
Fr.  "fiewreter,  lightly  to  pau   over; 


"HTr" 
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FLVSE 


fmfy  to  touch  a  thing  in  going  hy  it 
(metaphorically  from   the  little   Bees 


Dogn&te  word  in  Spanish,  Aorear,  meatiB 
"to  dally  with,  to  trifle"  (Stevens, 
ITOG).  Anyone  who  has  observed  a 
batterfly  skimming  orer  a  gay  parterre 
OQ  a  hot  smnnier's  day  will  admit  that 
iti "  airy  danee  "  is  no  unapt  compari- 
son for  the  comrse  of  that  frivolotu  and 
ephemeral  creature,  whether  male  or 
female,  wliich  is  known  ae  "a  flirt," 
(1)  With  regard  to  the  form,  compars 
ihe  term  "^rt-silk,"  t.e.  "  floret  silke, 
cowrae  silke"  (Cotgrava,  a.v,  filos'-Ue), 
from  the  French  fieuret  (Ger.  fiorft- 
•n'iif),and60  =  "flowered"sil]t;  like- 
wise the  heraldic  term  "  crosse  fiurt " 
(PoDer,  CAwcA  Bittory,  ii.  227-228, 
td.  Tegg),  (j.d.  eroixjIevreteB,  a  flowered 
cross,  "eroixporeneie"  (CotgraTe). 
A  pijl  coroune  s^t  ver  |nt  gji\e,  .  .  . 
Vijtbjiuntd  flown-J  perTel  ypoQ. 

AUiiertiihr  Poemi,  p.  7, 1.  WO 
(i4th  cent.). 
(3)  With  regard  to  the  meaning,  in 
Duny  iangnages  an  inconstant  lover 
is  compared  to  a  hee  or  bntterfly  which 
fiiu  lightly  from  flower  to  flower.  See 
Tit  Word-Hunter'»  NoU-Dook,  p.  &5, 
•eq. 


H  of  old,  they  My,  wba  white, 
Tdl  Lore  oae  day  in  wautoo  flight, 
yiirtinf^  iwHj  from  flower  to  flower, 
A  roK-iree  brtuhed  in  evil  lioui. 

Trmpli  Bur  Mu^.  ^o.  CUT 
p.  285. 


Thcmton,  Seaiar 


,  If  ill 


Aid  ifot  and  flutter  in  the  fields  i 

Popt,  Rapi  of  llu  Lock,  I.  66. 
And  11  for  tbe  bee 
Aad  hu  indujlry, 
I  dulniM  bia  toiUome  hours ; 

Huh  ■  Datnnl  taste  Ibr  flowers. 
C.  iowr,  Oni  of  Thtm,  ch,  vii. 

Fncn  a  different  point  of  view,  a 
tcmpliment  or  pretty  lovo-speech  is 
wiled  in  French  une  fieurettr,  "  Cida- 
liae  «st  jaha  et  souflre  la  fieweUe  " 
lh«  Rooi,  Dia.  Comiyw,  p.  270). 
U««c  llmre^er,  babiller,  dire  des  riens 
lUttn). 


Flor&Mor  or  Florimer,  Ft.  fieur 
d'amour,  owes  its  name  to  ite  Latin 

appellation  am/iranlhna  being  mis- 
nnderstood  as  if  compounded  of  anurr, 
love,  and  antbv«,  flower  (Prior). 

F1.0TTLLA,  a  small  fleet,  is  a  Spanish 
word,  dimin.  form  otfiota,  a  fleet,  akin 
toPr.jIortB  (0.  Fr.^e),^tter,to float, 
from  Lat.^duare,  to  swim, /Iiu/iu,  a 
wave.  It  was  no  donbt  influenced  by 
the  really  distinct  words  A.  Sax._^(o, 
a  ship,  IceL  fcti,  a  raft,  Dut.  vloot 
(Sk..t). 

Flower,  a  Bossei  word  for  foot,  of 
which  it  is  a  corruption.  Cf.  Ftmoer- 
bank  and  Floor-banit,  an  embankment 
at  the  foot  of  a  hedge.  Similarly  in 
the  French  phrase  a  ptw-  de,  on  the 
same  level,  Aeur  seems  to  be  corrupted 
from  Ger.  fiur,  Dut.  rfoer,  our  "  floor  " 
(Soheler). 

Phrlerno  geUKt  Phjlotus  faate  by  the  gntie 
bearde,  and  bj  plaipe  force  puUea  hym  iIouqh 
„  .L.   ^ D-.L.    w:.  f_ .ji,  (uaj. 


Flowbb  armodr,  in  Tnssor,  Fine 
Hundred  Ptdntes  of  Good  Jftwfcnndrie, 
1577,  Flofrer  armor  in  ed.  1580  (E.  D. 
Soo.  p.  96),  a  name  for  the  plant  ama- 
ranf/uis,  is  a  corruption  of  Flobauok, 
which  see. 

Flush,  in  the  sense  of  level,  a  car- 
penter's term,  has  not  been  explained. 
It  is  perhaps  only  a  softened  form  of 
Ger.  fladi,  level,  flat  (=  Greek  pliue,  a 
phun  surface). 

Flush,  a  Wiltshire  word  for  fledged 
(E.  D.  Soc.  Eeprinig,  B.  19),  is  a  per- 
verted form  of  old  'Eng.  fiijgge  (Norfolk 
^'ffjerf ), able  tofly,from  A.Sas.^i'ojan, 
to  fly.  They  "  am  ryght  flijgge  and 
meiy." — Faalon  Lettert,  iv.  412. 

Fliisei,  M  bryddys.  Alaturus,  Tolatilis. — 
Prompt.  ParruJonuB  <c,  1440). 

Prov.  Eng.  fiiggvir»,  birds  that  can 

fly.  Hence  the  slang  term  "fly," 
knowing,  wideawake,  able  to  shift  for 
oneself.  Of  t)te  same  origin,  no  doubt, 
is  "a^tuA  of  ducks,"  I.e.  aflight ;  "to 
fiu«h  a  covev,"  to  make  it  take  wing 
[Sussex,  to  ^'f^fj;  and  Shakespeare's 
"as  jIimA  as  May  "  (Uatidfi,  iii  H)  = 
full-blowu,  mature  ;  Wills  ^Ich,  pert. 
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Fledge  was  naed  formerly  where  we 
would  now  UBB  "  fledged."  Oeoi^e 
Herbert  calls  skaletoaa — 


And  Bays  that  pigeons- 
Feed  tl 

When  (he;  are  fttdgt,  tLU  oeed  mt;  teach 
tbem  flying. 

Providenct. 

To  see  tha  crisimore,  bj  peep  o'  day,  in 
Ilia  leet  acrimp  Jerkin,  like  a  bard  that  iin'i 
JhiA. — tin.  Palmer,  Dnmihin  Ceuruhip, 
p.  26. 

The  birds  have  fi<uhtd  and  tiied,—M.  A. 
Cmrtntg,  W.  Conncall  GloMuiy,  E.  D.  S. 

FItt,  aatutui,  calidua. — Lnini,  Manaulut, 
16,59. 

Flushed,  m  anah  phrafies  as  "flushed 
with  Buocees,"  "fluthed  with  victory," 
as  if  heated,  excited,  ho  that  the  face  is 
Buffaeed  by  a  fluth  of  blood  from  the 
twoelerated action  of  thebaort,  isreally 
a  comtption  of  the  older  expression 
fleshed,  Iha  metaphor  being  taken  from 
the  chase — doge  beooming  more  eager 
and  excited  when  once  they  have  tasted 
the  flesh  of  their  prey.  "  The  Hoimda 
are  fle«h'd  and  few  are  sadd,"— Old 
Ballad  in  Nores.  Bailey  givea 
"Fiaehed,  Flethed,  encouraged,  put 
in  heart,  elated  with  good  sacceas." 
Similarly  fiueher,  a  provincial  name 
for  the  shrike  or  butcher  bird  (Atkin- 
eon,  Brit.  Birdg'  Eggs,  p.  81),  muet 
originaUy  have  been  fl/eaher,  on  old 
word  for  a  butcher ;  cf.  it«  names,  Lat. 
laniut  (butcher),  "  murdering  pie," 
Oer.  neuntbdier,  it  being  a  slaughterer 
of  small  birds. 


Ftah'd  in  the  spoils  of  Gennany  and  France, 
liinred  to  his  command,  and  oal;  know 
TodghtaudDTercome. 

*     d  FUithtr,  The  Faltt  On, 


The  tynnt  Ottoman  .  .  .  .  i«  fitihtd  in 
triumphs. — ClanvUU,  Strnvna  [Laifaam], 

So  flethment  in  Shakespeare  for  the 
elation  or  pride  of  victory. 


Hett 


FOOL 

oaib  they  were  JU^'d  vitlaina,  bloody 
dogs. 

Richard  III.  it.  3,  L  6. 

Full  braTeW  haat  ^hoaJiak'd 
maidun  airord. 

1  Hm.  IV.  T.  4, 1.  \3t. 


I,  Rem.  p.  165 


XiB, 


ing  Lcsr,  ii  «,  1.  130. 


without  tome  remi 
[Todd]. 

K  proapeToaa  people  fliuhtd  with  great 
Tietonea.— Bp.  AlUTtury,Seniunu  [Latham]. 

Such  Ihinea  aa  can  only  feed  bia  pride 
and  jf uih    ha    ambitioD.  —  Smith,    ii.    1(H 
[Todd). 
Lot  I,  myaelf,  when^fituA'd  with  Gght,  or 

Before  I  irell  bare  dmnken,  Karce  can  eat. 
TtuBginn,  idyUi,  Lnid,  I.  1608. 

FODDXE,  food  for  cattle,  is  an  altered 
form  of  food,  A.  Sax.  fida,  oonfiised 
perhaps  with  the  cognate  words,  leeL 
/dSr,  Ger.  ^wHer,  which  denote  (1)  a 
lining,  (2)  a  quantity  of  hay,  fodder. 
Cf.  Goth./wfo-,  a  sheath.  It  /o<foro, 
lining,  a  sheath.  Bat.  voeren,  to  line, 
0.  Fr.  forre,  (1)  a  sheath,  case  (Eug. 
fttr),  (2)  fodder  (Eng-  forage).  Could 
the  food  of  cattle  poseibly  have  been 
regarded  asthelining  of  their  stomachs, 
as  the  justice  had  his  fair  round  paimch 
with  good  capon  Uned  T 

Tbeca,  JmUir.  Coriti,  ha^foddtr.  — 
ICr^hl,  VtcabuUtiti  (lOtb  cent.^  p.  41. 

FooLE,  a  slang  word  for  a  handker- 
chief—perhaps of  University  origin — 
seems  to  be  merely  an  Anghcized  form 
of  Lat./oeoJe,  a  neck-cloth  (for/aucole; 
from  fauces,  the  jaws),  on  the  model  d 
eleng  ogU,  an  eye,  =,  Iiat.  oev,lu»,jvggU 
^  Lat.  joeuhtt. 

The  birdWye  fogti  round  their  necks  haa 
vanished  from  the  costume  of  inn-keepera. — 
A.  TraUape,  Can  Yoa  Forgive  Her,  vol.  i. 
p.  9(i. 

"Ifyoo  don't  take /d^/m  and  tickers —  ... 
If  you  don't  take  pocket  handkerchen  and 
wHtchea,"said  the  Dodger,  reducing  his  con- 
veraatioD  to  the  lerel  of  OliTer'a  capacity, 
"  Bome  other  cove  will."— C.  Uicbiu,  OUvrr 
Ticiit,  ch.  xviii. 

FoLKBAi.  (Norfolk),  the  forward  part 
of  the  vesseli  where  the  saUorslive;  u 
if  the  *aU  or  hall  of  the/oft,  for  fore- 
eaaOe  (Piulohg.  Soc  Trant.  1863.  p. 
82). 

Fool,  in  "  gooseberry  fool,"  it  has 
often  been  said,  is  corrupted  finim  the 
Frenohj^ntler,  to  omsh  (Graham,  £ool: 
about   Wordt:    Kettner,  Book  of  Ihe 
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ToUf,  p.  221 ;  £^0^.  Remew,  Feb.  34, 

1877,  p.  343). 

fWer,  bowevsr.  It.  foUare,  seems 
ml;  to  have  been  used  for  trampling 
«  enisfamg  with  the  feet,  to  throng, 
aod  not  in  the  general  sense  of  mash. 
ing  or  redaemg  to  pulp.  A  parallel  is 
nererUieless  afforded  in  Fr.  more,  the 
rendnimi  of  pressed  bnita,  which 
Seheler  deriTea  from  morcAer,  and 
■Kvoront  &OTn  maecaTe,  to  hniise  or 
mi£h.  So  jam  was  probably  at  firat 
bmtjitnaned  or  crushed,  and  then  pre- 
serred. 
Pill  to  ^Dor  eheese-ciLes,  cardj,  and  clouted 

VoBryirilt,  JOUT  flawnl. 

Bin  JauffK,  The  Sad  Shephtrd, 

IL  nmeli,  a  kiode  of  cloaled  crewee  or 
/■>!(.— Ftoria. 

In  the  old  cookery  book,  Ltber  Care 
Ceantm,  ah.  1440, /ole  (the  old  speU- 
ing  of/«ol)  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  thin 
pule  made  of  floor  and  water,  e.g.  in 
compoonding  a  Cnitiale  of  fieithe  the 
direetion  is  given — 

Frnt  mVf  mfoU  trap  [sdiah]  bau  mun 
(p.lO,ed.Morm>. 
And  for  Tartlolet— 

Htkr  a  folt  of  dogbe,  and  clote  bis  bat 

(|L«).  ^  "^ 

It  is  probable  that  fool,  like  Fr.  /ou, 
M  being  applicable  to  anything  light, 
frolby,  or  nnenbstantial,  was  used  spe- 
d&etilf  for  a  dish  consisting  of  cream, 
ic,  whipped  into  a  froth, — food  there- 
mte  of  solid  and  satisfying.  We  may 
ranpare  with  this  vol-im-vetii,  origi- 
uU;  tole  el  vai-H«,  an  idle  empty  thing ; 
nlr,  light  puff  paste  ;  loufflif  a  dish 
Qude  with  eggs  beaten  into  froth,  &o., 
front  trnMer,  to  pnff  or  blow ;  and  our 
o»n  hifie,  rMOa-thine,  and  perhaps 
fiHotii  (pMv.  Eng.  nllylavk),  aa 
uamea  for  lig^t  eweet  dishes.  The 
pnmitive  meaning  o(  fool  (Lat./oUue) 
nems  to  be  something  pnffed  np  or 
MtML  tike  a  foot-ball  {The  Word- 
Hwrtffj  Nole-Book,  p.  209).  Other- 
visa  we  might  have  snpposed  the  word 
to  have  denoted  a  dish  so  delicious 
ihat  it  ensnared,  or  befooled  one,  into 
orer-indolgence,  like  the  Italian  "  Oac- 
tia  tapimU  ['wise-catcher'],  a  kinde 
cf  Custard  or  I>ei)onBhire  white-pot  or 
Uocashiie/wie."— Plorio,  1611. 


be  etymologiat  once  imagined,  compar- 
ing Lat.  pe(d)}'oT  and  peldjs,  as  if  low, 
base  (A.  R.  Fausset,  Jlom.  Itiatt),  is 
N,  Eng.fbiiiy,  poor,  mean,  East /Wry 
(Wright),  Scot,  foviy,  mean,  also  ob- 
scene, indecent ;  compare  Scot. /oufre, 
fovttour,  a  term  of  the  greatest  con- 
tempt, French  fvutu,  a  acoundrel,  a 
fellow  of  small  account,  trom /outre,  to 
leaoher  (Cotgrave),  hat.  fuhtere. 

A  foalre  for  thiee  office '. 
Shahtspean,  i  Hot.  IV.  v.  4,  L  ItO. 

Ur.  Atkinson,  however,  compares 
6wed.  fatlig,faltij  {Clevelatui  Gioatary, 
p.  197). 

FOBCED    HBAT,    Btuffiug,     I.e.    ftTCed 

meat,  from  force  or  force,  to  stuff  or 
Oram,  Fr.  farcer,  Lat.  fareire,  to 
cram. 

Farcyd,    u    melya.      Farcilua.  —  Prmipt. 


*allu  larctd  witb  flesaure. 
F.  Tki/nnt,  litlHte  bitween  Friitiami  Lawiinta, 

(ab.  1568),  p.  er  (Sbaks.  Soc.}. 
Wit  larded  with  malice,  and  malice  forced 

with  wit 
ShaStttptare,  Tnilut  and  Cntada,  v.  1, 1.  6S. 


Ifthiabe  the  fruit  of  our  life  ....  to  fill 

and  J'arce  our  bodiee,  Co  make  them  Bhrinea 
of  pride  ....  1  know  not  well  what  to  aay 
to  it. — Bp.  Aiidreuni,  XC  Sernumi,  foL  p. 
«1. 

Fora  hit  with  powder  of  cane]  or  ^odc 
gynger. — L^ier  Cur*  CocBnim,p,  31  (1440). 

Fane  ^  akifii  and  peibojle  hit  wele. — Id. 
p.  26. 
Ftirtt  thy  lean  ribs  with  hope,  and  thon  wilt 

grow  to 
Another  kind  of  creature. 

Maamger,  Btlifw  At  Yoa  Lilt,  ili.  t. 

Force,  in  the  phrase  "to  fitrce  a 
lock,"  it  has  been  supposed  is  a  oor- 
mption  of  Ft,  faulter,  to  pierce  or 
breakthrough  (Wedgwood).  Compare 
"  Fautter  les  gonds.  To  force,  or  breaks 
asonder,  thehindgee"  (Cotgrave).  At 
all  events,  Shakespeare  uses  forced  as 
meaning  "falsely  imputed,"  =/au£a^ 
forged,  feigned.  When  Leonato  dis- 
owns bia  child  with  the  words,  "Take 
np  the  bastard,"  Paulina  rejoins. 
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UnreDenble  be  tbjr  bauds,  if  thon 

Ttknt  up  (he  princes*  bj  that  forctd  bue- 

Wbich  he  bu  pat  upoD  't ! 

Tk,  Wmltr;  Tatt,  ii.  3,  I.  78. 

FonaEiyuL  ia  bv  a  mietaken  oual  agy 
oompouQded  with  -fid,  the  original 
form  being  old  Eng.  forgitol  t  Bimilarly 
duncful  in  Lajamou'a  Brut  [ab.  120^)  ia 
for  tu-ieol,  deceitful  (OUphant,  Old  and 
Mid.  Enri.  p.  247).  Compare  0.  Eng, 
gifol,  =  Prov.  Eng,  giviah,  openhanded, 
tha  opposite  of  the  old  word  grivple 
(Hall,  Satire*),  griping,  stingy,  which 
naust  be  from  a  form  gripol;  witol, 
knowing,  Bometimee  corrupted  to  wU- 
all ;  etol,  a  glutton,  &e. 

Forget,  0.  Eng.  forgHan,  motet 
originally  "to  throw  away,"  then  to 
dismiss  from  memory,  root  gha{n)d, 
Lat,  (pre-jkendo  (Sweet,  Greyorj/'*  Piw- 
tomiCarc,p.482). 

Ten  jiiu^  ben  be  tetten  men  of  here  Mrifte 
,  ,  .  .  Jurgtuliittsi,  nutelaeue.  rechelM, 
ihunfexuieue,  Gic— OU  Ehb.  Homiiiti,  Ind 
Ser.  p.  71  (lltb  cent.). 

FoKE-oo,  to  give  up,  a  mistaken 
orthography  of  for  go,  A.  Sai.  for-gan, 
from  the  ftuae  analogr  ot fore-run,  fare- 
»ee,fore-knov!,fore-})ode,  &c.,  where /ore 
is  A.  Sax. /ore  (=Ger.  tw),  before. 

For-go,  however,  like  for-M,  for- 
bear, for-pei,  forsake,  contains  the  par- 
tide  (A.  5.,  Dan.,  Icel.)  for,  =  Ger.  ver. 
"Fleechs  forgon  ofier  visch  (To  forgo 
flesh  orfish),— ^norcniit'iflfl,  p,  8, 

FoBBiOH,  spelt  with  g  from  a  false 
analogy  with  words  Uke  reign,  arraign, 
■&0.  Themore  proper  form  wonldhave 
been  forcUn  or  foran.  Cf,  SpaniBh 
farano,  Pr.  forain,  Lat.  foraneiis,  from 
forit,  abroad.  8ee  Sovereion.  The 
brothers  Hare  used  the  form  forein 
{GaesKt  ai  Truth),  Chaucer  foreuTW. 
An  intrusive  g  was  formerly  found  in 
many  other  words,  e.g.  Oower  writes 
oHcijne,  ordeigrie,  reatreigne. 

To  be  safe  from  Ilie_flrrrnW  enemy,  from 
the  wolfe  abroad,  is  ■  rerj  greM  benefit.  — 
Bp.  AndTeati,  Of  the  Gix/ing  Ctiar  Aii  Dat. 

Famiian  may  lake  aim  of  the  ancient 
Englinh  Customa;  tbe  Gentry  more  floting 
after  /bmin  fnibiona.— 1\  Fulltr,  The  Holv 
and  Profaiu  StaU,  p.  106  (1648), 

Our  modem  word  is  perhaps,  to  some 
extent,  a  representative  of  old  Eng. 
feorrene,  distant,  A.  Sax,  feorran,  iar 


away  (&om/e[>rr,&>i),  merged  into  the 
French  word. 

A    kiofc   (let  luuede  one  lefdi  of  fivrmu 

londe. — Anertn  Riwk,  p.  S8B. 

Dcr  wiEroa  maoega  wit  feermn  (Tkat 
were  many  wameo  a&r  off).— 5.  Matt,  iirii.  i 
5.i(A.S«i.Vera.).  ' 

So  moche  fbic  oljiirreiii  loode:  fmt  t" 
clipeal  herto— Liou  of  &mW,  S.  Kathtriv, 
I.  M  (PbUolog.  8o«.  1858),  ab,  1310. 

FoBE-BHOBB.  The  first  part  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  the  Icelandic  ^ar.T, 
the  ebb-tide,  the  beach,  as  in ^ft-feor*, 
the  sea-hoard  (sea  Cleasby  and  Vig- 
fueson,  S.V.),  Shetland  .^'n,  the  ebb 
shore,  Norweg.  ^ra  (Edmoneton, 
Philolog.  Soc.  Tram.  1866). 

PoBEYM,  )  aoess-Tioolordraui(l3Iiit- I 

FoBBiNB,  i  lary  of  Ar<3iiUctwr«,  P«-  ' 
ker),  is  probably  a  derivative  from 
Lat.  forica  (cf.  I-at,  faria,  diarrhiea,  Fr. 
fmre),  and  assimilated  to  tha  old  word 
foreine,  as  if  a  place  withovi  (forani'iu\. 
From  forica  oomee  also  forakeri,  a  cant 
term  for  the  latrines  at  Winchester 
School.  ! 

Id  ti 

f«t  kyng  Edmond  com  aile  to,  &  in  )«  donge 

Hadde  faym  fiere  loDge,  (at  none  man  raa  j 

fl4i6(.'o/  GlotuttUr,  CAnmirle,  p.  310. 

FoBEVosT,  BO  spelt  as  if  denoting 
mort  (i.B.  mo-egl,  Enperi.  of  mo),  fort  or 
forwMvl,  ia  a  corrupt  form  of  O.  Eng. 
formKtt,  ffn-emeOe  (Maunde\-ille),  »".«. 
O.  Eng./orme  {A.  Q.  forma),  a  auperU- 
tive  oifore,  +  -eat,  and  so  a  pleonastio 
form  (as  it  firitett,  jrrimitnmut).  See 
Morris,  Acddence,  p.  109. 
(ere  )<e  pres  wa«  perelouite-  he  priked  ii  I 

iriUinm  of  PalrTTu,  I.  liyi   ab.  1340 
(ed,  Slieat).  I 

FOEM  (pronounced  farm,  with  the  o 
as  in  no),  (1)  a  long  seat  or  bench,  (2) 
a  class  of  pupils  (originally)  occupying 
the  same  bench,  has  gener^y  been  re- 
cognized as  identical  with  form  (rhym- 
ing with  slorm),  Lat.  fomia,  a  shape, 
figure,  or  model.  They  are  kept  aepa-  I 
rate,  however,  in  tliePrOTnptorttMJiJPof-  | 
ttt/ormii  (ah.  1440). 
Forme,  Fonna. 

Foorme,  lunge  alole.     Sponda. 

And  so  in   Bailey  form  and  fourm. 

As  Lat.  forma,  a  model  or  rule  (cf. 
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fanmda),  coireepoDdB  to  Sftnsk.  dha/rma, 
ui  esUbtished  rule,  Iaw,  from  the  root 
iknr.  to  st&nd  firm,  so  J9rm,  old  Fr. 
j^Tote,  Low  laA.  forma,  a  choir  BtaU  or 
bench,  in  all  probability  corresponds 
to  Greek  thrd-nus  (for  tbar-miM),  Ihra- 
Kii,  fire-tuif,  a  seat,  bench,  or  stool, 
iM.firtu,  a  row  of  seats  in  the  circns, 
ill  from  the  same  root  dKnr,  whence 
»]«»  Lat.  firnme.  Compare  old  Lat. 
fomua,  wann,  =  Ok.  fhemiot ;  Lat. 
/»»(,  =  Ok.  Ihira,  Sansk.  dvar. 
Haw  drink  g*e(i  round,  ic 

I,  Farm,  p.  18  (Ulobe  ed.}- 
h  iroald  DOt  u  well  become  the  slate  ot 
die  chamber  to  hsue  easve  quilted  and  lyned 
'~as  tnJ  stoola  for  the  Xoids  uiid  Lndjee  to 


r  takei 


up  u 


*»Hj  mirchawnt*  ball)  u  great  plank_/orni» 
dial  two  yeomen  can  akiiit  remoue  onl  of 
:bnt  plaM— £ir  J.  Huringlon,  Naga  Aa- 
rifw,  Tot.  ii.  p.  173. 

FoBSAXE,  a  compound  of  Eng.  eaJce, 
k.  Sax.  iii«an,  to  strive,  for-»acan,  to 
cmtmd  against,  seems  to  have  beon 
UEimihttcd  in  meaiuDR  to  A.  Sat.  for- 
cegim,  tofor-iay,  deny  (Oer.  ver-gagen), 
refose,  and  then  in  a  secondatj  sense 
l«  reDoonce,  give  up,  abandon. 
S.  Peier  .  .  .  departed  leaTjng  behiode  him 

Dj»lfe, 
Vdifl  Bm«bea,  and  [hia  bricklajer  who/or- 

Hareo  because  bis  wife  waa  there. 

Cmw,  Umi  bothjron  Havai  and  HtU, 
1W3. 
If  ■  man  me  it  lie. 
Six  nitliei  or  aeveD, 
Ijanakt  it  with  otbel. 

Fitri  PImcman. 
And  wbo-aobe  choaen  in  oflvce  of  Alder- 
nia,  and  btfnr-iakf  [i.#.  n'fuse']  je  offy ce,  ho 
"tilpiif.io  ameQdpmenlorveliJi.j.li-wai, 
-EtftiA  Gildi,  p.  103  (ed.  ToulmmSmilb). 
Tloo  nai«  nat  Itrtahea  (^negare  non 
poaM).— C*at.(CT-  (in  Richardnon]. 

r«er  has  the  fona  to  fonay  as 
to  forsake. 
Hs  diUiauDce  be  deapia'd,  and  foUiea  did 
Jtralv. 

Faerit  Qiumt,  Bk.  II.  ri.  ii. 
B«  •bpphmrd  mual  waike  anotker  way, 
^ite  worldly  HTenance  [=  remembrance]  h« 

HiryintdiCaUndiT,  Uoyc  (Globe  ed. 
p.  458). 
Shephntdea  bene/oru^ 
From  placea  of  delight. 

Id.  lalye  (p.  467, 1.  69), 


Founder,  a  N.  Ireland  word  for  a 
cold  or  catarrh,  aa  "  The  boy  bas  got  a 
founder"  (Patterson),  is  a  corruption 
of  Fr.  morfondre,  to  catch  cold,  from 
tnorve,  mucaa,  and  fondre,  to  melt, 
cause  to  run.  From  the  first  part  of 
the  same  word  oomes  0.  Eng.  mur,  a 
cold.  So  to  fotindor  (of  a  horse),  to 
ooUapse,  is  Fr.  m  fondre,  "to  melt, 
waste,  consume  awaj,  to  sinke  down 
on  a  sudden"  (Cotgrave);  Lat.  fun- 
Fox,  a  term  for  a  sword  freqnent  in 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  may  per- 
haps be  the  French  fa^tx,  faulx,  Lat. 
/ate,  a  "  falchion." 

Thou  dy'at  on  point  ol/a. 

Shakefptartj  Iten.  V,  ir.  4. 
William  Sharp  for  bilboes,  foitt,  and  Toledo 
btadea. 
Tht  Fttmoui  Hiilorv  tf  Captain  Tha4. 

SUkelii,  I.  574  (16)16). 
O.vhat  blade  is'tl 
A  Toledo,  or  an  Eniclish  F/a. 
Wtbiltr,  Tilt  U'hiit  Devil,  sub  Gn. 

(i6ia). 
Fos,  a  cant  term  for  to  make,  or 
become,  drunk,  perhaps  akin  to  Fr. 
faaseer,  as  if  to  ^sguise  (?).  Cf,  also 
the  French /ati«8er,or/a«7»(jr,to  pierce 
or  broach  a  cask,  whence  faugaet,  a 
faucet  for  a  bogsliead.  Fuller  uses 
fauxely  ioi  fausaeti  (falsity)  (Davies, 
Supp.  Eng.  Glomary),  wiUi  tdlosion  to 
Guy  Fani. 

Dr.  Thomas  Pepys  dined  at  my  houae  . . . 
whom  1  did  abnojt  Jot  with  Margate  ale. — 
Oct.  W,  1660,  P*pHi'Dio™{Brigbt'»  ed.  vol. 
ip.S05). 

Malligo  glaaaen/iw  thee. 

Middlettm,  Spaa.  Gipiey,  iti  1, 
But  as  the  bumble  tenant  that  does  bring 
A  chick  or  egga  for  >  offering. 
Is  laVn  inlo  the  butt'ry,  and  doea/oi 
Equal  wicb  him  that  gave  a  stalled  oi. 

J.  Jqihien,  ComnKndatm)  Vtriel  U> 
Lovtiace'i  PiKmi. 
Then /or  me,  i  He /™  thee  : 
then  lets  agree,  &  end  thia  rray. 
Ptrcti  Folln  MS.  VOL  iL  p.  54, 1.  43. 
The  sole  contention  who  can  drink  most, 
II  hii  fellow  sooneat. — Burlan,  Amtamg 


and /i>i  hiB  fellow  soi 
of  Melaathnlg,  I.  S,  i 


It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  in 
Icelandic  fose  is  a  fraud  or  deception 
(Cleaaby,  167),  and  perhaps  fofo*  is  to 
beguile  or  fnddle  one.  Fuvied  (= 
fuddled)  is  perliaps  related. 
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Foxed.  A  print  or  book  ia  B«id  to  be 
foxed,  when  tiie  paper  has  become 
spotted  or  discoloured  by  damp.  Ia 
Warwickshire  the  same  term  is  applied 
to  timber  when  diHcoloored  by  incipient 
decay.  It  is,  no  doabt,  the  same  word 
as  U)e  West  country  foutl,  soiled, 
motitdy.  and  ftut,  to  become  mouldy, 
Scot  faze,  the  same.  Compare /oti«e,  a 
Craven  form  of  fox.  Fugl  ia  from 
O.Fi.  fiitti,  "^ty,"  originally  smelling 
of  the  cask  {fiisf,  from  Lat.  fudis). 
"  They  stanke  like  fattie  barrells." — 
Nash,  Fierce  Penileete,  p.  88. 

Fos-OLOVB.  It  miglit  be  argued 
with  some  plansibihty  that  this  is  a 
oormption  of  folk's-ghve,  jnat  as  Fox- 
hcdl  in  Pepys'  Diary  (May  29,  1662), 
now  VauiL^l,  is  a  corruption  o!Fvlke'i 
Bail.  TheUiyi'toiiSiWiUiitsfingorlike 
flowers  suggesting  a  glove,  ia  considered 
sacred  to  tiie  "  good  people  "  or  fairy 
folk*  in  most  parts  of  the  British  Isles 
and  Ireland;  witneaa  the  names,  Che- 
shire, Fairieti'  Feitieoal ;  East  Aiiglia, 
Fairy -thinMes  N.  Eng.  Witches' -tMm- 
lle ;  Iriah,  Fairy-cap,  Fairy-bell,  Fairy- 
tveed,  Fainj-gkfDe.  In  Welch  it  is  called 
menyg  ellylhn,  "fairy's  gloves,"  hyaedd 
y  ellylkm,  "  fairy 's-fingera,"  hyaedd  y 
eihn,  "  dogs' -fingerB."  In  Irish  m'*- 
Aeonn,  from  sidhe,  a  fairy,  where  mL- 
heann,  pronounced  aheeaun,  the  folW 
plant,  has  a  confusing  resemblance  to 
tirmeadi,  or  n'otmocA,  pronounced  sAin- 
wigh,  the  fax.  Other  Irish  namea  are 
eiothan-aUiVhe  (connected  perhaps  with 
no(A(wAan,fairy),andmem-oc(in,"  thim- 
ble plant."  Cf.  alao  "  Lady's-fingers," 
Ger.  fingerhuf,  French  gantet  de  noliv 
dame;  "■  gantelffi,  the  herh  called  Fox- 
glove*, our  Ladies  gloves"  (Cotgrave), 
old  £ng.  vjantelee,  Cumberland  and 
Yorks.  Fairu-fingKr*,  Whitby  Fox-fin- 
gen  i  Low  Lat.  oirotecaria,  from  Gk. 
cheirolhiJfe,  a  glove. 

See  The  Qardener'i  Chronicle,  July 
15,  1876,  p.  67;  Lady  Wilkinson, 
Weed*  and  Wild  Fhwers;  Joyce,  lri»h 
.N'atn««ii/Pi(U^,2ndSer.p.811;  Hunt, 
Bomance*  and  Drolh  of  the  Wett  of 
England,  vol.  i.  p.  127 ;  Crofton  Croker, 
Legendt  of  Kiltamey,  p.  14 ;  Britten 
and  Holland,  Eng.  Plant  Name*,  £. 
D.  Soc,  p.  178 ;  dockayne,  Leechdomg, 
Worleunning  and  Stareraft,  vol.  iii. 
Glossary. 


The  old  English  form  Fate*  tfiofa 
(Cockayne,  Leechdom*,  Ac,  voL  L  p. 
266)  shows  that  the  obvioos  meamng 
is,  after  all,  the  correct  one. 

Bagiome,  foxtl  fUfa.  — Wright,  Votalm- 
inriu  Ulth  cent.  >,  p.  67. 

The  Norwegian  name  is  rev-hieldf, 
"fox-bell."  Fox'*  glove  is  not  a  more 
whimsical  name  for  the  digitali*  than 
eadcoo'a  breeches  in  French  for  the  cow- 
shp  {braye*  de  coai),  and  oueioo's  hooU 
in  Welsh  for  the  wild  hyacinth  {btetias 
ygog). 

Fox's  F4W,  TO  HAKE  A,  is  quoted  by 
Mr.  Scheie  de  Vere  (Studie*  in  English, 
p.  206),  as  a  provincial  phrase,  and  ex- 
plained to  be  a  corraption  of  Fr.farre 
vn  favx  pa*.  I  cannot  find  it  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  and  his  other  inac- 
coraciea  and  mistakes,  even  on  the 
same  page,  would  render  his  anthoiitf 
for  this  assertion  very  desirable. 

Fractious,  peevish,  numanageable, 
bears  a  deceptive  resemblance  to  Lat. 
ffaclti*,  broken,  weak,  Shakespeare's 
fracted,  fracture,  &o.  Itis.nodonbt.the 
same  word  as  Prov.  Eng.^o(cA«i,  res- 
tive (Wright),  Cleveland  fraich,  to 
quarrel,  or  squabble  angrily  (Atkinson), 
old  Eng.  "fracehyii  [to  creak]  as  newe 
oartya,  al.  fraghin." — Pronvpt.  Parv.  (so 
Skeat,  Etyni.  Did.).  Cf.  perhaps  Scot. 
fraie,  to  chafe  by  friction,  O.  Eag.fi-eat, 
to  scold. 

FsAn,  in  the  following  passage  of 
the  Authorized  Version  is  probably 
generally  understood  as  meaning  "He 
could  not  shape  liia  Ups  so  as  to  pro- 
nonnce  it  rightly,"  aa  if  an  unusual 
use  ot frame,  A.  Sax.^entTfuin,tomake, 
do,  effect. 

He  nid  Sibbolelfa  ;  for  be  coulil  cot /row 
to  proaounce  it  right. — <udgti,  lii.  6. 

The  real  meaning  is  "  He  could  not 
succeed,  was  not  able,  to  pronounce  it 
right,"  0.  Bng.  and  Scot.^anie,  to  suc- 
ceed, A.  SAT.fremian,  to  profit,  "  Hwcl 
/rcma^  lenegum  menn"  [What  proSteth 
it  any  man] .— S.  Matt  xvi,  26.  Cf. 
Icel.jfrenijo,  to  further.  Bothfremitm 
and  fremman  are  from  fram,  strontr, 
good,^enu!,  useful  (Ettmiiller,  p.  870), 
Ut.  to  further  or  palfoncard  (fram). 

In  the  Leicestershire  dialect  frarite, 
to  contrive  or  manage  to  do  a  thing,  is 
still  in  use ;  e.g.,  "  A  cain't^veni  to  dew 
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Dtwthiiik  as  a'd  oaght."- 
tmy,  p.  154  (E.  D.  S.}. 


Vibea  tbej  came  to  the  3h*w  bum, 

Sud  he,  "  ase  weel  yrejramt, 
Ithlnkilu 


Battk  of  FhiliphBugh,]].  l:i-16  (ChiU'i 


That  we  shoald  sing  ■ 

'■°Ai/ipAo.<sif.ll.  IS- 
lUadi,  Tdf  Tii.  p.  133): 


"Well,  how'i  tbit  colt  o'  yoan  likely  i 
OM"  Vitie«a  '.  'tfrnwia  weel."  The  pew  wr- 
Tut  "/mw«  wdl,"  when  sppeariujr  likelj 
lo  Ul  ho-  place  velL— AlJitiMDn,  CJnieJimd 
CIhj,  p.  199. 

Id  the  following  the  vord  is  dif- 

Hs  antd  wfU  hw  gloiing  (peaehen/rniM. 
Sffutr,  F.  tiattnt.  III.  viii.  14. 
Hia  wary  ipeech 
Thu  la  the  empTreal  minuter  he/roiiKii. 
MilMn,  Par,  i-Ml,  t,  460. 

PunBT, !  an  old  vord  for  the  re- 

PuTBY  S  factory  of  a  monaetety 
(Me  Tyndal,  Wi/rkt,  u.  98,  Griudal, 
ITorJb,  373,  Parker  Soa  Edd.),  as  if 
the  oommon-roam  of  the  brotherhood 
(fnitm),  ig  a  oormptioD  otfreitow,  or 
"frtt/tome"  {Fmmpt.  Parv.),  0,  Fr. 
"■■Jiwtotr,  Low  L»t.  rp/i»<!fon"«t>i.  Cf./er. 
"iw  for  infirmary.  "  J^ofer-ftotwe, 
or  fYatotir,  the  refi^ctory  or  hall  in  a 
mooMtary  "  (Wright). 

Bee  Skeat,  Nolea  lo  Pitn  the  Plow- 
•«fl»,p.97. 

Similarly  Pi,  frame,  on  old  word  for 
•  Icattor  repaat  (e.y,  "Dn  loop  ^tant 
i»  fn^rie." — -La  Fontaine)  has  been 
tninniderstood  as  another  uaage  of 
.froHV,  a  confraternity  met  together  for 
porpoaei  of  festivity  (ChSmel,  Didion- 
■■J"*  Sitlorique  de*  IntiiitMoiu,  torn.  i. 

P-«a). 

A/riTrtn-  or  place  to  eate  meate  in,  nfie- 
''nm.—HUkal,  Dittumarj,  ed.  1608,  p.tM. 
^«  ia  boe/irilairr  ahnlle  fjnde  [lat  lyme 
"•J  •nthHMiti?  biTi'gTnp'. 

L**f  Lmd,  Cuim  tj  Pitn  Iht  Plewmaa, 

P«a.  VI.I.  lT*,leitC. 

f^^"*  "  **",  "un  ***•!  »  aertan  kepe  tbe 

J.'T'f'-— Boie,  A'jfHgt  /sun,  p,  17  (Camdeu 


»<«.). 


7  and/™ 


iritli  fete  mo  baune: 


9"'"»J»fe  li>e  fare  of  their/rMtir 


fi(d<  aw  and  bt  nott  wrvtha,  1528, 
p.  85  (ed.  Arber). 
The  worda  "  RefectOTy  "  and  ■*  Fralry  '*  or 
"  Frater  Houu" — "  domuainqui/rafraiuna 
comedaot  in  Bignum  mutDt  amoria  " — are 
practically  aynocTmouB.  Indeed  "Fratry" 
wai  al  one  time  tbe  mare  popular  desiraation 
in  IiIoKland,  though  Cartiale  is  probably  the 
only  ^ce  where  it  baa  surrired  the  craab  of 
the  Disaoluliaa.  8o  obaolete,in  liot.  baa  the 
term  beeome,  that  it'i  Tery  meaning  ha«  been 
forgotten. — Suturdag  Rtvitic,  >ol.  51,  p.  !C7. 
Fbeokix,  so  apelt  as  if  a  dimin.  form 
ot freak,  a  streak,  like  speckle,  ipatigte, 
Ac.,  is  an  altered  form  of  0.  £ng. 
frecken  (PalBBrave,  1680),  Jrakne 
(Chaucer),  frakne  (Prompt.  Parv.) ; 
and  so  in  tiie  cognate  languages,  Swed. 
Jrakne,  Icel.^e^nur,  We  may  perhaps 
cf.  A.  Sax.  fracneis,  turpitndo,  a  ^• 
figurement  (EttniUUer,  p.  865).  "A 
Fi-eken,  neatlB." — Levins,  Ifonipulus, 
1670,  60, 46. 

FSBB,  frequently  in  old  Eng.  osed  of 
ladies  in  tbe  sense  of  lovely,  amiable, 
noble,  esp.  in  the  oombiuaUon  "  &ir 
exA  free,"  "  feyr  and  fre,"  and  often 
applied  to  the  Virgin  oLeaj,  as  in  the 
oarol  "  When  Christ  was  bom  of  Mary 
free,"  is  perhaps  a  distinct  word  from 
free,  at  liberty  (=  Qoth.  frat).  Its 
eongeners  seem  to  ba  A.  Sai.  freo,  a 
'  fair  woman,  O.  Sax.^',  Lombard,  frea, 
a  lady,  Fngg,  tbe  Northern  Venus, 
Freyia  (cf.  Gar.  fraa,  Thorpe,  N.  My- 
thoioffy,  i.  88);  also  A.  Sax.  fred,  lord, 
Goth,  frama  (Ettmiiller,  p.  871,  Dio- 
fenbach,  Goth.  Spraehe,  p.  808).  Con- 
firmatoiy  are  Scot,  frea,  a  lady,  fre, 
beaatifnl,  frely,  a  beautiful  woman, 
loel.  fri,  a  lover,  Dan.  ,/n«r,  a  wooer, 
loeLMd,  to  pet,  Goth.,friJo»,  to  love, 
SansK.  pri,  to  lova  or  please. 
She  is  fiiyr  and  ahe  ia /r<. 

Havtlak  tht  liuiu,  I.  S876. 
The  maid/rv,  that  bete  the  [Jetae] 
So  awetlich  under  wede. 

Reliqiiit  Anti^ux,  vol.  ji.  p.  193. 
Ysonde  men  calleth  Ihal^n, 
With  the  white  band. 

Sir  rriilnm,  p.  179  fed.  Scott), 
ab.  1!50. 
bis  maiden  ia  unete  ant/n  [^  noble]  of  Mod, 
briht  &  feyr,  of  milde  moi 

B'addtker,  AlHng.  Dichlungtn,  p.  118, 1.  7. 
Menakful  maiden  of  mygbt, 


feii  aDt^'ra  to  fa 


id.  p.  169, 1,  a 
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Id  oomelj  da|ief  was  ke  cUd-  for  uij  kinges 

Ifiuism  a/'  PaJenw,  1. 509  (ed.  Skeu). 

Fbbebootbr,  Oer.  freihetUer,  Don. 

frUtylter,  Dutch  wijbviier,  are  sapposed 
to  be  comiptioDS  of  the  It.  fiiimiiiero, 
Americaji  jUibutter,  from  the  Spanish 

fiiUle,  loelaudle^  (Jley-bdtr  ?),  a  swift 
ahip,  a  "fly-boat."  Vid.  CleaBby,  Ice- 
limdioDict.B.v.Fley,p.l60.  Compare 
O.  Fr.  JHh(rti>r(8cheler),  Fi.  filbuatier, 
0.  Eag.fiSmitier,  a  pirate  or  buccaneer, 

JiitlrtuUir. 

De  Qnincey  nsiug  the  yiord  jUbuttier 
remarks  that  in  the  United  States 
Jotun^  il 
He  adds  ii 

Written  in  whsWoeTer  wbj,  it  is  undpr- 
■tood  to  be  >  Fr*Dco-Sp>niab  corraption  of 
the  English  wori  JntbocUr. —  IVarJu,  vol.  i. 
p.  6. 

FBBBi>-ST0OL,aseatDear  thealtar  m 
ohoroheB  to  which  ofifendere  fled  for 
sanctuary  (Bailey,  Wright),  eo  spelt 
perhaps  from  the  idea  that  they  were 
there  freed  from  puniehment,  is  a  cor- 
mpted  form  of  A.  Sax.  frit-gtdl,  "  seat 
of  peace,"  an  asylum  (Chron.  SaxoOy 

looe). 

Fuller  says  that  on  the  ohoroh  of  St. 
John  of  Beverley,  Atheletan  "  bestowed 
&freed-gtool  with  hirge  priviledges  be- 
longing thereunto," — CnurcA  Hitt.  II. 
V.  9.  (see  Davies,  Supp.  Eng,  Ghggary, 
B.  v.).  Spehnan  says  that  the  inaorip- 
tion  on  this  seat  was,  "  Haeo  sedes  la- 
pidea  FreedeUH  dioitur.  i.  Facia  cathe- 
dra."—Gto»»an'tnn,  p.  2S8  (1626). 

Similarly  free-board,  a  strip  of  land 
outside  the  fence  of  an  estate  only  par- 
tially belonging  to  the  proprietor,  some- 
times spelt  fritk-bord,  must  ori^ally 
have  been  "  a  border  of  peace,"/n8,  a 
neutral  territory. 

Freb-iubtih,  the  name  given  in 
many  parts  of  England  to  a  female 
Gtdf  of  twins,  when  Uie  other  is  a  male; 
Huchananimal  beingregarded  as  barren, 
and  I  believe  with  good  reason.  Free 
here  seems  to  be  a  contracted  form  of 
ferry  seen  in  Scotch /cttj-whc,  one  not 
mcalf.  Compare  ScotBh/eroui,  not  carry- 
ing a  calf  (of.  A.  Sax. /ear,  Icel./orri, 
a  bullock).  Martin  is  the  same  word 
as  Scotch  mart,  a  cow  or  os,  so  called 


from  being  nsoally  alanghtered  at  itar- 
(I'mnKM  for  winter  provision,  Ir.  mart ; 
of.  Mod.  Ok.  niorft,  a  fatted  sheep  for 
the  festivtJ  of  San  Martino. 

Frbe-habon,  a  word  first  found,  it  is 
Boid,  in  a  document  dated  1396,  **  Ia- 
thom06vocato8_frem<KeoiM,"».e.  "etone- 


cutters  called  freemasons,"  is  regarded 
by  some  (G.  F.  Fort,  Early  Hitt.  and 
Atili^viiie»  of  Freematonry,  pp.  189, 
Beqq. ;  Scheie  de  Vera,  Studiettn  Etig- 
Uih)  as  a  contracted  fonn  oSfrere-ma^on, 
a  brother-maeon,  a  term  constantly 
used  in  the  Ordra.  Fr.  franc-mofon^ 
Ger.  frei-manrer,  Ac.,  are  late  tonaa- 
tions,  prob.  borrowed  from  the  F-nglinli ; 
but  an  early  instance  of /rere-ntoctm  is 
a  desideratum.  LatikeJoamaldel'avo- 
eat  Barbier,  Mars,  1787,  it  is  said  "  Noe 
seigneurs  de  la  eour  ont  invents  toat 
nouvellement,  un  ordre  appele  dea/W- 
miUKmt,  it  I'eiemple  de  I'Angleterre  " 
(Ch^ruel,  Sid.  Historlyve  dea  Inttitu- 
tima,  s.  T,  Sodifet  SecrHee). 

Tiip  Compuny  of  Mssons,  olheritier  c»ll'J 
Frtt  MouRf,  n-cn-  ua'd  to  b^i  loving  Urotfa^r- 
hood  for  many  a  j^;  ypi  were  the  V  not  rfgn- 
Uted  to  a  mcirtv,  till  Hen.  *.  Their  amu 
uble,  on  ■  clieur'on  between  3  CMtlesargml, 
*  pair  of  compaSK*  of  the  fir>l. — J,  UvirtU, 
LmvUiuipiilii,  p.  44 1 1654). 

Fbench,  a  Scotch  corruption  a{Ji»ek, 
a  emi^hivi.aBbaU-Jirenchyffreett-frenei, 
gowd-french. 

Fbench  disease,  probably  a  mis- 
translation of  ^aZ2«(aEkin  disease),  mil- 
ieux, in.,  as  iS  identical  with  OaUtu. 
Cf.  French  erotcn,  Noree. 

Frenbickb,  in  Levins,  Manipnlvi 
Vocabulorum,  1670,  121, 1.  23  (glossed 
phrenetiout),  as  if  compounded  with 
sick,  is  a  corrupt  form  of  frenxie,  /riin- 
eieai  —  mad  (see  Davies,  Supp.  Eng. 
OhMortj,  B.  v.  v.),  O.  Eng.  "  Frnntty, 
sekenesse,  .FVenems,  mania." — Pronvoi. 
Farv.  Lat.  Greek,  pkren^tit,  diaonlei' 
of  the  phrfn,  (x  senses. 

Febsheb,  a  email  frog  (Norfolk). 
Prom  0.  Eng.>o»eAc,,/roS8fc  (Wyclifle), 
Ger..fro«cft,Dan.Jroffc(afrog).  "Froke, 
or  froeche,  itano     {Ft,  Parv.). 

I  thought  bj  this  1  Ijlmeaae  irhicbr  bier* 
fore  Ijnio  byfjlle  lo  the  JroiAii. — Cuidai, 
HtymTd  tht  fat,  p.  iT  (ed.  Arber). 


wold,  A.   Sax.  peric-teald,  kfonc-woti 


zecbvGoOgIc 
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■Wycliffe    has  frescfoold 
Compare  0.  £ng.  fwrsH 


(Atkiiteoii). 
(Zeph.  i.  9}. 

Fast,  ft  stop  on  tbe  baDtUe  of  a 
rtringed  inetrament,  oiig.  a  thin  metal 
biod,  is  no  dsnbt  th«  same  woid  as  O. 
Ft.  fiete,  for  ferette,  dimin.  of /«r,  an 
iioD.  3o  fret,  to  corrode  or  eat  away, 
is  a  contracted  form  of  /br-eat  (sae 
Skeat,  Etyni.  Diet^  e.  v.  v.],  and  Ger. 
fiM  ot  ferret. 

Fbbzb,  in  architectnre,  the  part  of 
the  eotablatnre  between  Oie  arcbitrave 
•nd  (Nmioe,  hse  often  beeo  confounded 
^\iifriti4,  coarse  cloth  (so  Cotgrave, 
Diei).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
iiu  orig.  meaning  was  an  ornamental 
bud  {of  acQlptared  work,  Ac),  and 
thai  the  word  is  identical  with  Ft. /re«e, 
anifl,  O.  Span,  freto,  "a  kind  of  fringe 
(T  nlbe  lace,  or  sach  like  to  set  on  a 
garment"  (Minsheu),  Ital.  friso,frfgio, 
a  fringe,  lace,  border,  an  embroydarie 
or  auj  omamentond  garnishing  about 
clothes;  alsoawreath,crawneorchap- 
let  (Plorio),  a  variety  ol  friffio,  a  kind 
of  woile  in  Architectore,  also  a  kind  of 
tone  or  melodle  (Id.).  There  is  little 
donbt  that  these  Italian  words  are  IJom 
IaL  fhrygiut,  meaning  embroidered, 
tiao  ^iphed  to  certain  stirring  stroina 
rf  moiic.  The  Phrygians  appear  to 
hive  been  celebrated  for  their  skill  in 
onbroidery,  as  PlantnB  uses  phrygio  = 
embroiderer  (It.  JWyione),  Moreover 
io  Low  Lat.  <p)wygiv>m  and  vhrymi/m 
were  used  for  on  embroidered  border. 

Ailbr  Embroderie  i(  xel re  and  needle- work, 
it  WH  the  Fhrygiuu  inuentiOD :   uid  here- 
opoi  cmbrodemi  be  called  in  Latine  Phr 
ptm—HoUand,  Ftinia  Na 
i-p.tS(]634). 

PmosB.  "Siding  Qie  fringee,"  a 
^inae  one*  used  in  Dublin,  is  a  oor- 
nption  of  "  Riding  the  franchiaet,"  a 
«uloin  formerly  obeerved  by  the  Cor- 
pontion  (IntK  Pop.  SupergtitioTU,  p. 

FuBKXT,  "  an  nnreootded  word  " 
{Qiouut)  in  6ir  John  Davies'  Bnler- 
taiwmaU  of  Q.  Elixabeth  at  Earpfield 
(ITDrtt,  vol  ii.  p.  246),  ia  most  probably 
tfrog,  a  diminntive  of  old  Eng.  frosk, 
A.  SfcL.  frioe,  frox  (Icel.  fro*hr,  0.  H. 
^^PK,  Ger.  fro»A).    bee  Pbbshbb. 

Vwctoigfat  th<!  chwing  of  the  pyca  >nd 


Pd™. 


The  word  was  apparently  conformed 
iojritk,  to  leap. 

Ho  cso  Car  up  twihfroikei  here. 

[TbsD  came  Uiereiiprtuch  host  cj  bogs.] 
Gnuiii  aad  Ewdiu,  1.  1969  (Bb,  1*60), 

Fbisky,  in  Meadow  Friihy,  a  Suffolk 
name  for  the  plant  festwa  pratenaie,  is 
a  corruption  of  fetoue,  (Britten  and 
HollAnd.) 

'  Fbizzle,  a  Sootch  word  for  a  steel  to 
strike  fire  &om  a  flint,  and  for  the 
hammer  of  a  gun  or  pistol,  aa  if  to 
bum  ap  quickly  as  hair  does  in  the  fire, 
seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  syno- 
nymoUH  Fi.Juiil  (Jamieson). 

Fboo,  a  part  of  a  horse's  foot,  "a 
Frtiah  on  a  Horae'a  foot"  (Bailey), 
"  Frttth,  the  tender  Part  of  a  Horse's 
Heel,  neit  the  hoof"  (Id.).  Frog  here 
is  a  corruption  of  old  Eng.  fnuh  (for 
fuTsh,  forg),  the  forked  part,  Pr.  fourehe, 
fowchette,  frota  Lat.  /urea,  a  fork.  It. 
forehetla,  "a  disease  in  a  horse  oijled 
the  Trntaingfriieh"  (Florio),  Compare 
for  the  form  of  the  word,  frogoa,  a  prov. 
word  forapoker  CWright),  Linoolnshire 
fruggin,  =  Fi.fourgon,  an  Oven-forke, 
(Cotgrave),  It.foreone,  a  great  fork.  For 
the  meaning  oompare  Qer.  gabel,  (1)  a 
fork,  (2)  ahoiHe'a&-og.  And  yet,  curious 
to  observe,  the  Greek  word,  bdirachot,  a 
&og,  denotea  (1)  the  reptile,  (2)  apart 
of  a  horse's  foot. 

Sfettonare  is  by  Grisoni  takeo  for  llx» 
opening  or  cutting  of  (he  frudi  of  ■  bone 
■wsy.— Ftorio,  N<a  World  of  Wordt,  1611. 

Frog  (of  a  horse) :  frnah  ::  frog  (the 
reptile)  ;  Ger.  froteh  {cf.  Prov.  Eng. 
fresher,  a  young  frog). 

The  Fnuh  is  tbe  tandereM  pert  of  the 
booue  t(iw>Td«  the  heele,  called  ofUie  lUliuW 
Ftttim*,  and  because  it  ii  fisbioned  like  a 
forked  head,  the  French  men  cat  it  FnrchetU, 
which  word  our  Kerrors,  eitherlbr  not  know- 
iikg  rightlj  how  to  pronounce  it,  or  else  per- 
hupa  tor  euinease  uke  of  pronunciation,  do 
make  it  ■  moDi«illable,  &  proDounoe  it  iht 
Pnah.  —  Ttpull,  HillDr^  ej'  Foart-fooUd 
Btiati,  p.  4iG,  1606. 

Fboo,  an  embroidered  ornament  on 
a  coat  or  frock,  seems  to  have  been 
originally  a  frock-  or  frog-ornamenl. 
Compare 

Fmggt,  or  frtkt,  muakjs  ahvte,  Flocus.— 
Fnmpt,  ParvuWwn  (1440). 
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Low  Lat./fwctu  and  Jloeeui,  a  long 
gannent. 

He  is  none  of  joar  teeaad-nlf  riding- 
muters  in  uaakFca  dreuing-gowna,  with 
brown/rflf  I,  but  the  reculkr  gi^nlleman  itlen- 
dsDt  on  the  princiiml  ridi-ra. — C,  Dickms, 
SktUhti  by  Bn,  p.  71  (ed.  1B7T). 

Fbohteb,  a  Scottish  term  for  a  ewe 
in  her  fourth  year,  ie  oontraeted  from 
fi>uT-tmntar{A..  Sax./fottrer.trid/ra.qnad- 
riennis).  Simiiarly  frundel,  a  North 
country  word  for  a  meaBore  oftwopecke 
(Bailey),  also  spelt  frundel",  farundcl, 
ie  for  fourtken-deai  or  farfhindele  (A. 
Bai.  fetnUan  d&l),  the  fourth  part  {?  of 
a  bushel),  like  halfendcai  and  eylendele. 

Compare  Scot,  pmmer,  a  one  year  old 
lamb,  Icel.  gynibr,  Wel^  jn/i',  a  one- 
year  old  goat,  from  gam  (ghiam),  0. 
Welsh  gaem,  winter  (=  hiemt,  Greek 
cteimAi),  <Rhy8,  Weigh  Philology,  p. 
482) ;  Gk.  cAinmiro,  orig.  a  v^interling 
goat;  ProT,  Eng.  gainler  (for  iwinter, 
t.B.  heo-wtUer),  lancolnH.  (urfnftf,  a 
aheep  of  two  winters ;  Frisian,  enter, 
and  tunnter,  a  oolt  of  one,  and  two, 
winters  old ;  Lat.  inmat,  (n'mtt*,  for  hi- 
&inius,  tri'himus,  two  and  three  winters 
old  (lUemt). 

Fbohtibpibce,  bo  spelt  as  if  to  denote 
thejn'fMthat^on/sabook,  is  a  corrupt 
form  of  Old  Eng.  jroniiwfnce.  Ft.  fronii- 
ipiee,  Lat.  /rottliepidvm,  from  froru  and 
tupioio,  the  front  of  a  building. 

The  Windows  alio  uid  the  Baicoju'i  must 
be  Ihought  on,  there  are  »hrewd  booki,  with 
dsngeroui  Fronrupica  set  to  lale. — MiJInn, 
Art.fagilica,  1H4  (ed.  Arber,  p.  50). 

What  can  be  eipecled  from  so  lying  a 
frmtitfice,  but  suiLable  falsboods ?— i'uUfr, 
Milt  Contemptalioiu. 

Such,  both  for  Stuff,  and  for  rare  artifice, 
As  might  beseem  som  ruvsll  /■'roiiiiipice. 

SyUtHtr,  Da  Bariai,  p.  464  (16il>. 

The  word  in  Qerman  is  sometimeB 
popularly  corrupted  into  fronien^ntze, 
ta  if  from  Bpitte,  a  head  or  point 

Similarly  the  prffaae  is  not,  as  might 
be  imagined,  the  fore-foM  to  the  book, 
but  the  ^e-speecA,  A.-Sax.  fore-epae, 
Lat.  pne-iMtunt,  what  is  said  before- 
hand to  the  reader. 

Fbown,  always  used  now  with  the 
■pe|Cifio  meaning  "  to  knit  the  brows  or 
wrinlde  the  forehead "  (Bailey),  as  if 
akin  to  frounce,  Fr.  fronter  le  frtmf,  to 
frown  or  knit  the  brows  (Cotgrave),  Le 


frontal  dn  eovrcil,  tlie  knitting  of  the 
eyebrows  (Id.),  Sp.frunctr  Ui»  oe/iu,  to 
frown,  corresponding  to  a  Lat.  _fron- 
tiare,  to  contract  the  forehead  (front). 
Wright  {Prov.  Diet.)  gives  frounce,  a 
frown  or  wrinkle;  "With  that  scho 
frouneefh  upthebrow"{  Gower) ; '  'Frown- 
ynge,  Fruncaoio.rtijaoi'o"  {Promjif.  Far- 
twiorunt).  Etymologists,  however,  are 
unanimonsinidentifying  the  word  with 
Ft.  {re-)frogner,  [re,-)frongner,  to  look 
sullen,  frown,  It.  {in-)frigno,  frowning, 
Lombard,  frignare,  make  a  wry  tece, 
whine,  Prov.  Swed.  fryna,  Norweg. 
Jriiyna,  the  same  (Diez,  Scheler,  Skeat). 
He  i«eth  ber  front  is  Isrge  and  pleine 
WithoulB/munMofanj  greioe. 

Gtnwi',  Canfeuia  AiauHlit,  voL  iiu 
p.  X7  (ed.  Pauli). 
Some  fmanci  tbeir  curled  heare  in  Mnrti; 


Sp,«, 


;  F.  Qut, 


.  I.  iY.  14. 


riTLMEBDE,  an  old  name  for  the  pole- 
cat, 0.  Eng.  fulnia/i'de,  so  spelt  as  if 
compounded  of  O.  Eng.  fui,  fool,  and 
Ft.  m«rde,  dung,  filth  (Lat.  merda),  with 
allusion  to  its  offensive  smell,  and  so 
actually  understood  sometimes  {e.g. 
Smiles,  Ifife  of  a  Scotch  NaturaHat,  p. 
116),  is  an  incorrect  form  of /oumnrf, 
fiilmaxf,  which  "  are  contractionB  of 
foul  martin,  a  name  applied  to  it  in 
contradistinction  to  the  sweet  martin 
on  acoonnt  of  its  disgusting  odour" 
(Bell,  History  of  British  Quadrupeds). 

For  )>e  fox  and  )ie  loalmtrt  bni  ai  botht  ftls. 

p.  to,  1.  74. 

In  the  church  wardens'  accounts  of 
the  parish  of  EendtJ  for  the  year  16C6, 
among  the  various  sums  paid  for  the 
heads  of  vermin  are  twopence  for  Qist 
of  a  "  foulmart,"  and  fourpence  for  that 
of  a  "  oleanmart  "  (TranAodiotu  of  lie 
Cumberland  and  Westworeland  Anltq- 
and  Archaolog.  Society,  1877). 

Foumcai  therefore  is  twt  compounded 
with  Fr.  fouine,  the  foine  or  beech- 
martin  (Cotgrave),  Lat.  fagina  (Wedg- 
wood, Morris). 

ar. ,,_..,._  .     ^ 

i«  Pwini,  p.  SI,  I.  534. 
_e  ■  .  .  nygbteerowea  aod 
idjli<iiiiun'»,with  all  other 
vennine  and  noysome  beutes,  vse  tsooie 
stymD|:e.~K.  ^icAaiii,  Tmipiiibii,  Ibii, 
p.  SJ  (ed.  Arber). 
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Hne  TOH  uj  nt*  or  dim,  polecat!  or 

Or  if  that  U17  old  BwM  aick  of  the  meaalet  I 
1  OB  dntnjJaUnin  iind  oMct  molra. 

Th  Mtnagt  of  Will  awf  11  udonc,  p.  99 

(Shula.  Soc.). 

J  Fulaare,    mwlca. — Leviv,    Afdnipului, 

ISO,  ta,  -ir. 

PuLBOMs,  a  word  generoUjoGed  nov 
mJ;  of  Sut^y  oc  praisa,  in  the  Beaee 
of  gross,  extra vagontl}'  overdone,  is 
liren  hj  almost  ever;  dictioutuy  as 
laotber  iorm  at foKl-»ome,boTa  A.  Sax. 
fil,  fool,  impure^  It  is  probably,  hew- 
ers, the  Bame  word  as  Old  £ng.  follh- 
niDBi,  which  appears  in  Ormiitn  (about 
IJDO)  ID  the  senae  of  compliant,  and 
thii  I  take  to  be  a  derivative  of  &.. 
S»x.Ji)i}ian,  to  follow,  follihean  in  Or- 
tuiim ;  Uie  origioal  meaning  then  would 
UJoHoie-tonie,  fowmug,  imitative,  apish 
like  a  parasite.    Compare 

tMwftgt  t)l  matxrjt  or  condjcroiu,  ImiUcio. 
Pnmpl  Pur», 

Similar  words  are  humovrgOTiie  and 
Wnt  {=  bow-Bome),  apt  to  homonr 
oc  bow  to  the  wiBhes  of  another. 

WlieDHhylackdescribeB  Jacob's  fraud 
ipod  lAbaa,  he  says  the  skilful  shep- 
bod  peeled  eertaia  wands  and 

Suck  tbnn  up  before  the  fulttwu  ewes. 

"nie  word  here  makes  best  sense  when 
mulmtood  as  msaning  "  sequacions," 
tpttofiillow  where  led,  ready  to  imitate 
or  eofj  [aa.  in  their  oflepring]  what  is 
■I  before  them  [viz.  the  parti-oolouiad 
Md>].    Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  8,  L  88. 

Tboe  is  no  donbt,  however,  that  at 
loeaiiypeiiodtbeword  was  understood 
M  a  eompoimd  atfuU,  e.g.  the  PronvpUi- 
fna  Piatwlorum  has  "FvhaneMo  of 
met^  udetaa,' '  and  Qolding  in  his  Oiiid 
mden  plemo  vhere  by  "fuHoate  dngs." 
Tla  un  u  nrate  ami  /Wlmnf  [^  clujing] . 
il.  A.  Cmnnta,  W.  Carntaali  Cloaary, 
E.  D.  S. 

And  10  in  old  EngUih — 

it  Tu  fmitmm  nrea  &ren  [the  aevm  abnn> 
At  jein  pawl. — Gmuu  aai'  Eiodiu  (sb, 
inO),  L  tl53. 
ti  Wn  ■■  /iilm  i-lbaade  ■  u  ^03  we  fed 


CWrhaaaoi  bM  and /uCwnw  Bacdunata 
Ei{all;  1  hue.    Meuie'i  bleM. 

Ut.  Dmot,  Patmi   lli35,  p.  13(> 


'(*.1*™}(.), 


iTftndi,  Hela'l  Gtaatry']. 

Later  writers  seem  generally  to  have 
conneoted  t)ie  word  with  foul  (A.  Sax. 

Jul).  Thus  Bp.  Haokett  says,  some  "  to 
prove  that  everything  without  Faith  is 

fuUom  and  odious,"  reported  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews  to  be  "  nasty  smelling  " 
(Ce»(«i7o/Semo»w,1675,p.805;  and 
so  Bp.  Hall,  who  in  his  Occasional 
MedUaiion,  cxxviii.,  "On  a  flower-de- 
luoe,"  says,  "  This  flower  is  but  un- 
pleasingly  fuhome  for  scent  "  (X684, 
Worki,  li.  172,  Oxford  ed.). 

FiiUome,  fmdus. — Levina,  Maftipulua, 
1570, 162. 1. 9. 

The  woret  [air]  is  . .  .  where  any  csrkaasiB 
or  curioD  Ijea,  or  from  whence  auy  slinking 
J'aUum  smell  comes. — Buiiaa,  jliio(uini)  oj  JUe- 
LiHchfls,  I.  9,ii.  v.  (p.  157,  ed.  I6th). 
But  one  poof  walk  .  . . 
Sofnln/mt  with  perfumes  that  I  am  fear'd, 
M;  brain  doth  aweat  ao,  1  have  caught  the 
plague! 

B.  Jonum,  Evtni  Man  mil  nf  Hit 
H«™ur,'ii.Mp.4S). 
They  [(he  Jews]  bave  a  kind  ofjuianie 
■cent,  no  belter  than  a  stink. — Ht/atlt,  Lelltrt, 
Bk.  i.  6,  liT.  (1633). 

Soot. /oiosum  is  used  with  both  mean- 
inga,  (1 )  rather  too  large,  luscious  {fiUl), 
(2)  filthy,  nauseous  Ifoul). 

FmrroRy,  the  name  of  the  fumaria 
ojioinalii,  so  spelt  as  if  having  the  same 
termination  as  pelVlory,  terrilory,  fac- 
tory, yronvyniory,  Tefeaf<yry,  oratory,  dor- 
mitory, is  oormpteil  from  Fr.  fwnilerre, 
"  earth-smoke,"  Lat.  funiut  terrm,  it 
being  an  old  bahef  that  this  plant  was 
generated  without  seed  from  the  famea 
or  vapours  rising  from  the  earm  (see 
Prior,  S.V.).  Compare  godhuma,  a  San- 
skrit word  for  wheat,  literally  the  smoke 
or  inoense  of  the  earth. 

Another  oormption  is  It  fammo- 
ttemo. 

FuHP,  a  sum  of  money  set  apart  for 
a  certain  purpoBe,  a  store  or  supply  of 
anything.  The  Fande,  Government 
Stock  paying  interest,  Uie  same  word 
as  Fr.  fond,  "  A  Merchants  Stock, 
whetherit  be  money,  or  money  wortli." 
The  word,  both  in  French  and  English, 
has  bean  generally  regarded  as  a  deri- 
vative of  Lat.  fundvt,  an  estate,  land  as 
a  permanent  soiuroe  of  income,  the/ev»- 
dation  of  wealth. 
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Pond,  a  merdtuit'a  stock,  hovsrer, 
is  pbunly  a  contraction  of  old  French 
fondegiu,  a  merohont'B  wuv-honBe  or 
atorehouM  (Got^ve),  also  spelt  /on- 
diqtte.fondie,  —  It.  fondaai,  Span./wn- 
dago,  a  Btorehonse,  Fortg.  alfindega,  a 
castom-bouse,  all  which  are  from  the 
Are,bicfond£q,Ahoiiaeto  receive  atrauge 
marehants,  a  dep6t  or  hoatelrj.  The 
Arabic  word  itaelf  comes  from  the 
Qreeiipandocheion  ("  the  all-receiver  "), 
an  inn  (Devic),  or  pwndokfxon,  adopted 
in  the  later  Hebrew  aapun<ia3(MiBhna]. 
Thua^jid,  Htock,  Fr./ond,  has  only  an 
accidental  rasemblanca  to  fond,  land, 
Lat.  fimdfui,  to  which  it  haa  been  aa- 
Bimilatedp 

FuBBBLOw,  a  corruption  of  Fr.  fat- 
iala{"  im  volant "),  Ger./oa>el,  Sp./(w- 
fala,  a  flounce,  and  akin  to  Fr./antofc*, 
flim-flama,  noDaenae,  Eng.  fallal.  It. 
farfalla,  a  butterfly,  Ac. 

See  the  quotation  from  The  Spedator, 
under  Fabthinqalb.  The  word  ia  said 
to  have  been  invented  in  the  17th  cen- 
tniy  by  M.  de  Langl^e,  marshal  of  the 
King's  armiea  (Cherael,  DicHotmamre 
det  ItuUUitioru,  a.  v.  FaUxda). 

Compare  "  Flotmoes,  feathers,/aUaIa, 
and  finery."— Thackeray  (see  Daviea, 
Stipp.  Eng.  Ghetary,  p.  231). 

FuBLooaH,  a  aoldier'a  leave  of  ab- 
sence, ia  (asBaileynoted)  a  cormption 
of  Dutch  Per-Io/(=£or-leave);  of,  Dan. 
forlov,  Oer.  verlaub.  When  first  intro- 
duced the  word  waa  probably  pro- 
nounced "fnrlof,"  and  spelt  fwlcmgh, 
from  analog  to  cmtgh,  tnugh,  Ac.  The 
written  word  then  being  more  common 
came  to  be  mistakenly  pronounced  fv/r- 
low  aa  at  present.  Words  like  cov^gh 
have  undergone  great  changes  of  pro- 
nunciation, e.g.  "Hio  toBsiB.thecoure." 
— Wright,  VocahvlariM  (Ifith  o^nt.],  p. 
267;  "R<ywghe,al.  roir,  Hispidua." — 
Prompt  Fan. 

Cf.  W.  Cornwall,  br^  =  brought, 
hojien  =  bought ;  Prov.  Eng,  dafUr  = 
daughter,  &o.  "Whoao  him  bethoftl 
Inwardly  and  otl."— Old  Epitaph  in  J. 
Taylor's  Holy  Dying,  ch.  iii.  9,  B. 

FuBa-BXLL,  1  the   name   of   a    well- 

Fnzz-BAU.,  J  knownfnngnB(i^eoi>er- 

don),  is  not  BO  called  from  the  fine  doat 

or  fuzzy  matter  which  it  contains,  but 

is  a  corruption  of  O.  Eng.  Ju,  a  blowing. 


Jilt,  feiti,  fitMt,  =  Fr.  veste.  Cf-  m*M 
de  Ump,  "  The  dusty,  or  smoakie  Toad- 
stoole,  called  a  Fuise-bail,  Puckfdaae, 
Bull-fyste,  Pnffyste,  Wolvee-fyBt*."— 
Cotgrave,     See  Bnuiax. 

The  latter  part  of  pvck-fuue  is  iden- 
tical with  the  first  put  affiax-haU. 

Puffes  Fijtes  sre  oomroonly  ailpd  in  Laime 
Lupi  Crcni'lui,  or  Woolfe*  Fiites;  in  lUtUn 
VeiK^ie  de  Lupo ;  in  English  Puffa  Kiatcc,  & 
Fii$MlkiU  in  the  Dorth. — Ctmr-lt,  Hetbal,  p. 
1386  (153r). 

A  little/ud-ioU  pudding  Bt«iid<« 
Uj ;  yett  not  hieised  witb  hii  hsndc*. 
ktrriek,  Pmou,  p.  471  (id.  HsiUlt). 


Oabbibl  Hounds,  the  name  given 
in  the  Northern  counties  of  Englaud  to 
a  yelping  sound  heard  in  the  air  at 
night,  resembling  somewhat  the  ci;  of 
hounds,  and  believed  to  portend  death 
or  oalunity.  In  Leeds  this  pheno- 
menon is  called  giAble-retehet,  and  ia 
held  to  be  the  souls  of  unbaptized  chil- 
dren flitting  restlessly  around  their 
parents'  abode  (Henderson,  FoUdore  of 
the  N.  Coufrfiesjp.  99.).  The  Devon- 
shire word  is  Witih-ltoundt  (or  Odin's 
Hounds),  Coraiah  Dandg-dogt  (Kally, 
Indo-European     Tradiiion,     p.     281 ; 


d.  Dan.  Helrakker,  of  the  si 


passing  overhead. 

The  old  English  word  for  the  weird 
sound  waa  QahrieUe  racke,  or  Gabriel 
rotcAef,  rache  or  rat<Jte  being  a  hound 
(A.  Sax,  r<Mcce),  and  Oohriel  being  a 
corrupted  form  for  an  old  word  gahtpren, 
a  corpse,  the  whole,  therefore,  signify- 
ing a  corpae-hovMd  (=  Dan.  Ui^tund, 
of.  O.  Eng.  lith  fowU),  "  Lyohe,  dede 
body,  Fnnoa,  gabaret  ....  in  Qabrul 
dioit  [?  dioiturj  gahairen,  vel  gaiAarvn," 
— Promp*.  PffiTvuIonHn.  See  an  excel- 
lent note  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  Cleveland 
Olottary,  p.  208,  where  he  quotes  Qaib- 
bora)  vel  Qahbai-et,  dried  oorpaea  or 
mummies,  from  Eacdolati.  S.  Angw 
tine  says  that  the  Egyptians  call  £eir 
mummies  Qaibartxs  {Serm.  o.  18],  and 
Wilkinson  observes  Uiat  the  word  itill 
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nnd  for  a  tomb  in  Egypt  is  g(^,  or 
gahhef  (Anment  Egmliara,  iii.  p.  462). 
However,  asbrieliB,aocordiiigtothe 
Bobbins,  the  uigel  (mT  death  for  the 
psople  of  larael  whose  souls  are  en- 
mutad  to  his  care.  The  Tahnnd  de- 
toibei  him  as  the  spirit  that  preaides 
oterThmidBr.  (Wheeler, JTo/edJ^omes 
i-fFMion,  p.  143.) 


igdamntrd  them:  and  ofleDtimes  will  itart — 
f«  oTcrhoul  are  (ireeping  Gibhiel's 

Dcon«d  with  ibeiT  impiom  Lord,  the  Oj'mg 
Hut 

Tq  (but  for  erer,  on  seriiil  groondB  ! 

WaniiieorCh,  Forms  ej'int  Imaginatiim, 
Pt.  II.  ixU. 

In  ui  old  list  of  Colliers'  "  Signes  and 
Wuninges  "  vaa  one : 
If  Ctiriil'i  heiaulti  ben  sboote  doe  no  worke 
thu  dije. 

Dr.  Plott  menCioiu  *  noisa  be  betrd  in 
the  air  which  he  judged  tu  bea  flight  of  wild 
^rae;  bat  the  minen  at  that  time  (1650) 
jodgrd  it  to  be  aiu«ed  by  the  bounds  of  the 
uitrl  Gabriel. — CourJf'i  liagatiiit,  Tol.  ii.p. 
1«  (\aw  Seria). 

Thi«  wild  cry  is  in  some  parts  of 
Torkehire  regarded  as  a  warding  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

OA  haie  1  beard  n> j  bonoured  mother  nj 
HowiheUthtiateDedlotheCotridNoiiiufi — 
'Vkiar  Mrange,  uoeartblj,  sad   n>j*[erioal 

Wliidi  on  the  ear  throueb  mnrkieit  darlinesa 

Ml; 
And  bow,  entranced  by  juperrtition'B  ipell. 
The  (nmbline  Tillanr  not  aeldom  hrara 


Tillagn-u. 
ii  tbegoaint  tkotea  of  the  nocturne]  bird, 
Ufilcalti  premonislied,  some  lick  neigbbour'l 
koeU. 

John  lloUinid. 

See  UomiMy  Ptuket,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  126. 

Ou>-FLT  has  generally  been  oon- 
ndered  another  form  ot  goad-fiy,  from 
A.  Sax,  gad,  a  goad.  However,  that 
compoiuid  is  not  found  in  the  oldest 
Eolith;  it  may  veiy  probably  he  the 
ume  word  as  gand-fiuga,  the  Icelandic 
name  of  the  insect,  the  loss  of  n  in  a 
*Did  being  of  frequent  occoirence,  as 
itiJoMefor^ant,  <oofAfor  Umth.  Oand- 
pin  itself  is  synonymous  with  Icel. 


Gaduno,  an  idle  person  (Bailey),  aa 
if  a  vagrant  OF  vagabond,  one  who  goes 
gidding  abont  (rf.  gitdaboui,  Davies, 
iStipp.  Eng.  Gloitary),  ifl  old  Eng. 
goaeUng,  a  companion  or  comrade,  A. 
Sax.  gmd-eling,  &om  gaid,  society,  com- 
pany. 
A  lu)ier  gadtlfttg  was  ;t  tone,  bo|ie  at  one 

Rett,  af  GlmictUer,  ChnmUli,  p.  310 
(ed.  1810). 
ton  shalt  hauea  a  gadtlmf:, 
He  abalt  bou  bsnen  non  Ober  kinr. 

Havtbik  Iht  Dufu,  1. 1119. 

Oad  so  I  I  think  I  have  met  this 
form  of  trivial  oath  in  some  of  the 
older  dramatists,  aa  if  a  disguised  form 
of  "So  help  me  QodI" 

It  is  probably  a  corrupted  form  of 
0.  Eng.  eaUo,  a  low  term  of  reproach. 
It.  ea»io,  a  petty  oath  (Florio),  and  so 
a  remnant  of  the  phallic  abjuration  of 
the  evil  eye,  like  the  vulgar  Spanish 

Mai.  IJjchtning  and  thnnder ! 
Pittra.  Vengeance  and  torture ! 
Mai.  Catio.' 

water,  r**  MafcmtaiK,  i.  1  (160*). 
An  Hebrew  bom,  and  would  became  a  Chria- 

Citiii,  diaboto '. 

Mttrlotei,  Tht  Jod  n/*  Uafta,  iv.  I  <16SS). 

Oaimioe,  all  plough  tackle  and  im- 
plementB  in  hoBbandry  (Bailey),  Gain- 
EBT,  tillage  or  husbandry,  the  profits 
thence  arising  (Id.),  is  the  Frencn  gag- 
nage,  paatnrage,  paetare-Iand,  from  O. 
Fr.  gaigner.  It.  guadognare,  and  these 
from  0.  H.  Oer.  weidenon,  to  paature. 
These  words  hear  no  oanneiion  with 
gmn,  profit,  Icel.  gagn.  (See  Bkeat, 
Etym.  Did,  s.  v.  Ootn.) 

Gainlt,  graoefnl,  elegant,  sultahle, 
0.  Eng.  gain,  now  only  used  in  the 
negative  word  ^mgainly,  so  spelt  aa  if 
connected  with  pain,  as  we  say  that 
anything  attractive  gaina  upon  one,  or 
is  winning.  It  is  identical  with  Icel. 
gegn  (Swed.  gen,  Dan.  ^en),  serviceable, 
ready,  kindly,  {of  a  load)  short  (as  in 
N.  Eng.).  Cf.  Prov.  Eng.  gain,  handy, 
oonveoient;  gainaome  (Massinger). 


(ed.  Morri*). 
To  wham  god  bade  geuen  alle  M^av"  werp. 
Id.  |.r44, 1.  MU. 
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Out,  »  peraon'a  muinar  of  walkmg, 
formerly  alw&ya  apelt  gale,  senerolly 
tmdentood  aa  the  waj  be  gaeth  or  goeth 
(Richardson),  Scot.  "  gae  your  own 
gait,"  has  no  connexion  with  the  verb 
to  go.  Oate,  a  manner  or  waj,  orig.  a 
path,  atreet,  or  entrance  (loel.  gaia, 
Ootb.  gatitio),  is  that  h;  which  one  gete, 
or  arrives,  at  a  honse  or  place,  tcom  A. 
Sax.  giUm,  to  got  or  anivB  at  (Skeat). 
Cf.  old  Eng. "  ue<,  or  moner  of  onsttane. 
Modus,  consaetndo." — Prompt.  Porn.; 
"  Oet,  or  gyn'  (or  gyle),  Machina." 
{Id.) 

Him  thought  he  rode  al  of  tbe  news  ^c. 
Chiimr,  Cant.  T^iel,  Pnli^ut,  1.  684. 
Good  geotlenifn,  go  your  gait,  ud  let  poor 
vol  It  ptn. 

Kine  t«"-.  i».  6.  I.  Mi. 
AH  the  griealj  MouMera  of  the  See 
Stood  RAping  >t  their  gate,  and   wondered 

Sftiutr,  Faerii  Qatnt,  III.  ir.  3f . 
She  hidna  ridden  ■  mile  o'  gatt, 
NeTCT  *  mile  bat  me. 
Sir  Rolattd,  I.  30  (CAJU'i  BalLuU, 
Tul.  i.  p.  S*5). 
The^betre  their  bod  i(aTpright,oran>telj 
gatt,    uid   elated  caunteDSDce.--(>.  Sandai, 
V««is  p.  64. 

A  min'e  attire, and  eicesnTeUughlpriand 
fail,  »hew  what  he  ia.— ^,  V.  Ecchu.  lii.  30. 
An'  maj  thej  nerar  leam  the  gatu 
Of  tther  Tile  wanrestfu'  peta ! 

fiurni.  Poor  Mailk,  p.  33 
(Globe  ed.>. 
GAU>RAaoN,  a  Scotch  word  for  a  sihyl 
or  prophetesB,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
a  dragon — as  had  the  ancient  sorceress 
Medea — bnt  is  a  corrupted  fonn  of  Ice- 
luidic  galdra-hm/i,  a  witch  (ht.  a  sor- 
oery- woman) ,  firom  galdr,  A .  Bax  .geaidor, 
Bong,  ohaim,  witchcraft  (Cleaeby). 

Qalb,  a  well-known  word  in  Ireland 
for  rent  dne,  or  the  payment  of  rent,  is 
ft  contracted  form  of  0.  Eng.  gavel, 
which  is  also  spelt  gabd,  A.  Sax.  gafol, 
Fr.  gabelle,  It.  gabelta,  all  apparently 
from  tho  Celtic.  Cf.  Ir.  gaJAaU,  tk 
taking,  Gaelic  galAail,  a  lease,  tennre, 
or  taking,  &om  gabh,  to  take  or  hold ; 
Welsh  gafael. 


He  aejrb  fat  he  is  gode*  ai 


Oalk,  in  the  Scotch  phrase  "  a 
at  geese,"  i.e.  a  flock  of  geese,  is  a 


tracted  word  from  loel.  gagl,  a  wild 
goose  (Cleasby),  which  is  evidently 
formed  from  the  verb  to  gaggle,  to  make 
A  confused  noise,   especially   nsed   of 

A  fiire  white  goose  beui  fnEhera  oa   her 

Tiitt  gagglti  atill,  much  like  a  cLattering  pje. 
T.  Cliurehya-d,  Pfeauni  Coaetit 
peanid  in  Fnv,  1193. 
Ciigil\j'i',  at  crjjii'  aa  gees.     Clingo. 
PnnnjX,  Panmlarum. 
The;  gagiidi  florth  on  the  greue,  ffbr  (hry 
grered  were. 

t}ipoBtiini  </  RithoTA  II.  p.  18 
(Canidea  Sue.). 


DisEisB,  niorbut  gaSietu, 
ame,  perhaps,  to  a  ooniosion 
oigaUu«,gaUieKg,  wiUi  Fr.  gidle  ^o^), 
a  galling  or  itching  of  the  skin,  a  scab 
or  BCim,  gaUewi,  scabby,  "  goMee,  a 
scurvy  trull,  scabby  quean,  mangy 
punk.' ' — Cotgrave. 

My  DoU  ia  dead  i'  the  apitat 
Ofmalada  iri  Fnnci. 

H™.  r.  act  t.  «.  1. 
OAUJOAaidNS,  "  a  sort  of  wide  slops 
or  breeches  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Goecoijn  [or  GiMCony]  in  France," — 
Bailey.  This  definition  seems  to  have 
been  invented  to  account  for  the  name. 
The  word  is  probably  for  garigaieant  or 
garguetgvane,  from  0.  Yr.  gargnesquet 
(Cotgrave),  a  corrupt  form  of  grrgve*- 
qiiet  {otherwise  gregvee,  O.  Eng.  grrgt, 
wide  slops)^  Ital.  GrecAesco, "  Qreekisfa 
trowsers  "  (Skeat,  Wedgwood). 

Other*  [make]  Rraight  truwa  and  diaelh 
breecbea,  aome  gaily  gatcinititi,  or  a  ahipoiaiia 
hoae.— 7.  A'otA,  Ptcm  PeniUae,  IdM,  p.  SU 
(Shaka.  Soc.). 

Sir  Rowluid  Ruaaet-Coat,  their  dad,  goea 
aaeging  euene  day  in  hia  round  gnarnyaci  of 
white  cotton.— id.  p.  B. 

Oallo-bbobb,  a  cormpt  spelling  of 
galoches,  ae  if  Gallic  thoa. 

Gall6chea,  or  gofioiAiKi,  are  the  wooden 
■abota  worn  by  the  f  rtniA  peaasots,  and  the 
name  has  been  traDeferred  to  the  orenbora 
of  caoutchouc  which  hare  been  recently  in- 
trodooed,— I.  Tavtur,  Warit  and  PlaeU,  p. 
415  (3nd  ed.). 

Similarly  Diez  thinks  Fr.  gaioehe,  Sp. 
gaiocha.  It.  galo*eia,  are  fr^m  Lat,  gal- 
ttea,  a  Gallic  shoe.  These  words  are 
really  derived  from  Low  Lat.  eiJopedia 
^ealop'dia),  a  wooden  shoe,  and  that 
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from   Greek    kdUi-p6di<m,  a   "wood- 
foot  "  or  last  (Scheler,  Brochet). 

Ctlleclu,  CatlBptdiam. 

Goiaehtj  or  goLxtUf  vndyr  Bolyn^  of 
BUDja  fote  (li.  galtggt),  Crepitum,  CrrpiU. 
—Pnmpt.  PDnulamm  (14W). 

Xe  CMiile  man  bj  Cwenlj  thouund  put 

Codtrefete  the  «>pliinie»  of  his  art; 

N*  were  worthj  to  nnbocle  hiagaUxht. 
Owtmr,  Squitnt  Talt,  I.  1UB69. 

The  Oild  of  Cordwaiiiera  were  bound 
to  make  seoroh  for  aU 

Betes,  bolwei,  schoez,  pprneont,  gaUgtSt 
tad  ell  olber  w»re  perteyning  to  (be  uide 
a»to,  which  i«dis«jUMuly  wrougliL — £«g. 


To  gelea    bus    ffilte    iporet'    had  gaiecha 

j-co[u]|ied. 

W.  IxngLiiUl,  ririon  of  Fieri  Plewaun, 

C.  zzi.  It. 

It  u  onrioaa  to  find  galothes,  now 

RifXestive  of  a  valetndinariaii  coritte, 

thus  an  easentjal  part  of  ft  medieval 

knight's  eqaipment.  Conipare  OoUotto, 

"  *  kind  oftjiuiagM,  star-tops,  or  wooden 

pettini "  (Florio,  Neui  World  of  Words, 

ICll),  es  if  oonnected  with  gallox'aTe, 

SaBeggiare,  to  cooker  or  pamper. 


Sftnter,  SktiAeaTdt  CoL,  Fdi.,  I.  34*. 

Pepjs  mentiona  that  Lady  Batten  on 
Nov.  15,  1665,  dropped  "one  of  her 
fJMka"  {Diary,  toL  iii.  p.  S04,  ed. 
M.  Bri^t). 

Oiixow-«Ljt88.  Thia  English-looking 
»ord  for  a  natiTO  Irish  soldier  (of.  0. 
Bng.  gaUoio,  to  frighten),  apelt  gaSin- 
eloH  in  Hitt.  of  Oaptain  Stukdy  (aeo 
Kues),  is  Irish  gaUogiach,  a  fighting 
giUie,  from  gioUa,  a  servant,  and  gleao, 
k  figiil  ((TBeillj). 

Spenser  says  an  armed  footman  the 
biu  "  call  a  g<diogJa»t,  the  whidi  name 
doUi  discover  him  to  be  also  annoient 
fingtiih.  for  gallogla  signifies  an  £ng- 
hih  seiritoor  or  yeoman"  {State  of 
Ir^imd,  p.  640,  Globe  od.),  erroneotisly 
nguding  it  as  oomponnded  of  gall,  a 
^mgner,  an  Englishman,  and  oglaih, 
ksvTanl  or  soldier. 

A  mightj  power 
01  fitimf^Uati  and  (lout  keraa 
U  —n-hing  hillienranl  in  pioud  unr. 

SHen.  VI.  It.  9. 

GuLT-roT,  I  onginaUyaIetr«-{>o(,I>ni 
G«LUFOT,    t  ^fay-jw^  glaied  pottery. 


Similarly  glazed  tiles  were  o^ed  gtUtey- 
IUm  (Wedgwood). 

You  ma/  be  sure  he  ii  but  a  galtmt,  fiiU 
of  honer,  that  these  waspg  hover  sbout. — 
Adams,  Tht  Souft  SkhuH  (  Worki,  i.  503). 

Gambol,  an  incorrect  form  of  the 
older  word  gambold  (Phaer),  or  gam- 
iauld  (Udal),  for  gan^vd  (Skelton), 
which  stands  for  0.  Fr.  gaTnbade,  a 
gambol.  It.  gnmhata,  a  kicking  about 
of  thelege  (fomta),  Skeat.  Here  the  Z, 
which  was  originallj  an  intruder,  has, 
cuckoo- like,  enpplaated  the  rightful 
letter  d. 

GAifE,  in  the  slang  phrases  "  a  game 
leg,"  "  a  gante  finger,"  i.e.  crooked, 
disabled,  is  in  all  probability  derived 
&om  the  Welsh  and  Irish  cam,  crooked. 
Com.  gam,  Indo-Bnropean  verbal  root 
Avtm,  to  bend  (vid.  Fiotet,  Originet  Ittdo- 
Europ.  tom.  ii.  p.  218).  So  the  word, 
though  onconneoted  with  game,  to  sport 
or  play,  would  be  akin  to  gambol.  Fot 
"gamhols,  games  or  tumbling  txicks 
played  with  the  legg,"  as  Bailey  defines, 
IS  from  the  French  gambiller,  gambier, 
to  wag  the  legs,  leap  (cf.  gamhader,  to 
show  tumbling  triaks),  and  these  words 
from  yambe,  jambe,  a  teg.  Cf.  Somer- 
Betshuv  gamble,  a  leg,  Eng.  slang 
gamib,  a  leg.  It.  and  Sp.  gamba  (viol  di 
gamba,  "  a  leg-violin  "),  O.  Sp.  eamba, 
coma  1  also  Eng.  gawnion,  It.  ganibone, 
Fr.  jambon,  Ir.  gambun,  a  leg.  But 
gavd^e,  the  leg,  as  in  most  beasts,  is  a 
Tinib  remarkable  for  bends  and  crooks, 
and  HO  ie  allied  to  0.  Fr.  gamhi,  bent, 
crooked,  Gk.  kampi  {"  ae  crookled  as  a 
dog's  hint-leg  "  is  a  Lincolnshire  pro- 
verb), from  the  root  cam,  crooked,  seen 
In  O.  Eng.  kam,  wrong,  slang  gammy, 
bad,  worthless,  &o.  Cf.  gambrel,  a 
crooked  stiok,  and  eaimrel,  Welsh  cam- 
bren ;  Devon,  gammerel,  the  small  of 
the  leg ;  Davy  Oain,  crooked  David ; 
Greek  kdmmarog,  Lat.  cammarut,  a 
lobster,  from  its  ttoiiUd  olaws  (of. 
"tortoise,"  from  Lat.  tortiu,  twisted), 
0.  Fr.  gamma^'e,  gambre,  Bwed.  hwm- 
mor,  whence  Fr.  homard.  Eng.  ham 
(the  bent  or  curved  part)  probably 
stands  to  gam[h),  cam,  BB  Swed.  h^tn- 
mer  does  to  cammanM. 

Tboes  [calvea]  are  allowed  for  good  and 
■afficient  whose  taile  reacheth  Co  the  joint  of 
the  hsugh  or  gamiriU.—UcUand't  Pitny,  fol. 
Ifi34,  lom.i.  p.XSi. 
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Scott  Bpeaikfl  of  "  tho  devU'B  game 
leg"  (Si.  Bonan'a  WeU).  See  Dftviee, 
Supp.  Eag.  Qlouary,  s.v. 

Oajibokx,  bo  oocHsioQaliiuB-Bpelliiig, 
from  a  notion  that  it  bad  someUiing  to 
do  with  bone,  of  gammon,  part  of  the 
leg  of  a  pig,  FT.jambon,  O.  Fr.  gambon, 
tnia  gan^,  a  leg,  radically  the  same 
vord  ae  ham.    See  Qahk. 

Gannwn  of  Imcon,  formerly  written  Gom- 
ime.—ReJiouw   HcamiiiNe,   Oct.    16,   iriO 
Old  Au 

kept  up  It  Dunmowe! — Ibid. 

GAMitoN,  a  slang  word  for  to  delnde 
or  cheat  one,  and  as  an  inteijeotioD 
gammon  I  humbug  t  nonsense  1  ia  a  cor- 
rupted form  of  the  old  Eng.  gamene,  to 
mock,  Icel.  gamoM,  fun.  Henoe  As- 
oham's  spelling  gamn,  gamming. 

Gnmnii^'  h&th  iojned  with  it  a  Tijne  pre- 
■ente  pleuure. — 7iBaphilut,  IMS,  p.  51  (ed. 
Arberj. 
IIwcl  Kcal  io  (Sonne  baton  . . .  fubbaa  me 

Saet  to  gament, 
[What  can  1  do  but  bold  it  in  mockeiy.] 

King  Al}rtd,  Grtgwy'i  PojlProI,  p.  «49, 


AgamoH  1  w 

Tht  ChttUr  Plam,  Tol.  i.  p.  201 

(Sbabi.  Soc.) 


GtiuHianii  Eivd..;\.  Ul  (lb.  1150). 

Tbej  E^mmont  him  abont  hie  dririii^. — 
Dtchnu,  VickiBick,  eb.  ziii. 

See  Davies,  Svpp.  Eng.  Qloatary. 

Gahhodthk,  the  gamut.  Palsgrave, 
1680,  a  corrupt  Bpelliug.  Oamutismade 
up  of  gamme  {=^  Greek  gamma,  G.),  the 
old  name  of  Uie  last  note  of  the  musical 
scale,  and  wt  the  first  not«  formerly  of 
the  singing  scale. 

His  InuiTerj  ia  beyond  Ela,  and  yet  he 
i»«  bee  knowa  not  Cam  ut. — J.  Lilly, 
iStthtr  Bomba,  ii.  1. 

New  pbj-sic  may  be  better  than  old,«omaj 
new  philoHophyi  onr  itudiee,  obaerration, 
and  experience  perfecling  theirs;  be^ning 
not  at  the  GamoA,  ai  tliey  did,  bat,  u  it  were, 
at  tlie  i^ia.—T.  Adami,  S€nnoni,  vol.  1.  p.  Vi. 

GaimBBOLABS,  an  old  popular  plant- 
name,  is,  no  doubt,  another  form  of 
ga»dlegou,  or  gandergoate,  the  orchis. 
See  CAHDLKOoaTEa.     . 


Amoog  the  daiaie*  uA  the  rioleta  bloe, 
Red  hyacinth,  and  -" —  j-^--"--' 
Purple  narcissaa,  li 
Palep    ■      ■ 
f.  IP-i 

p.  31  (Murray  repr.). 

GABaAKBT,  BO  Bpelt  by  Stanyhnrst 
(DaviaB,  Supp. Eng.  Qlottary,B.  v.),  aa 
if  it  meant  a  collar  or  chain  encircling 
the  goirgatt  or  throat,  as  gorget,  a  piece 
of  armour,  does  the  gorge  (cf.  gargoyle, 
gargd,  orig.  a  throat,  gargle,  ka.),  is  a 
corrupt  form  of  oarcamet,  a  jewelled 

Qabn,  an  incorrect  modem  coi&aga, 
meaning  to  store  grain,  formed  from 
gaimer,  a  granary  (0.  Fr.  grimier,  for 
gTemer,lM,.granairia\,i.e.  a"grainery," 
aa  if  that  wMch  ganu. 

Ye  aymbola  of  a  mightier  world 

That  Faith  alone  can  *ee— 
Where  angels  gurn  the  Ei^dea  grain. 
Harvtit  Hfnn,  Thi  GmrJiaii,  1880. 

Gabnbt,  a  provincial  name  for  the 
fish  Mgla  hirvndo  (SatcheU,  E.  D.  8.), 
is  a  corruptian  of  gv.met,  old  Eng,  our- 
nard,  from  Fr.  grognard,  grongnard,  as 
if  "  the  gmnt^,"  in  fusion  to  the 
grunting  noise  (Fr-  gngner)  it  maliea 
when  taken  out  of  the  water.  Com- 
pare crooner,  another  popular  name  tar 
the  same  fi^. 

GATTERtDOB,  the  name  of  a  speciea 
of  cornel  tree  to  which  Dr.  Prior  as- 
signs a  (hypothetical  ?)  French  form 
gaUre  rouge,  is  a  variant  of  ^tar,  O. 
Eng.  gaSre,  the  eomut  langvanea,  and 
a  derivative  of  A.  Sai.  gad,  Icel.  gaddr, 
a  goad  or  pin.  It  is  t^o  called  Pndfc 
Umber  (Gerard,  p.  1283). 


Of  6 


S^JZ'i 


,  Tht  Noaaa  Prrtittt  Talt. 


Gauntlet,  in  the  phrase  "running 
the  gauntlet,"  is  corrupted  from  ti» 
older  expression  "to  run  the  gantlopt, 
i.e.  to  nm  through  a  company  of  eol- 
diera,  standing  on  each  side,  "'■■'""g  a 
Lane,  with  each  a  Switch  in  his  hand  to 
scourge  the  (Criminal"  (Bailey),  Scot. 
goadknip  (a  distinct  corruption),  Swed. 
gai-hpp—gaia  meaning  a  lane  or  path 
(=  Qer.  gatie),  and  lo^,  a  course,  or 
the  act  of  running,  akin  to  leap.  The 
word  was  probably  introduced  into 
England,  as  Dr.  Dasent  remarks,  in 
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tha  time  of  the  Thirty  Team'  War. 
{Jot  and  Eanutt,  toL  ii.  p.  26.)  The 
OenoAii  phrase  is  gotten  lavfen. 

SoBC  Mid,  h«  ODEfat  to  be  tied  neck  and 
btda;  othen  that  a*  deaerred  to  run  ike 
mtltfi.—H.  Fulding,  HiU.  of  a  Fmindting, 

Uniafrodt  thtgauntUliiert , .  .  ttreroen* 
iloaabitleTj-orsloaes,  sticks,  apples,  turaipa, ' 
jKiuae*,  and  other  such  rarietf  of  mob  am- 
manitioa  waa  opened  apon  bjni. — Soulhtv, 
L^^  Waltii,  Tol.  ii.  p.  tl  (ed.  lasa). 

STiioiijmoaBistheScotebword  lovpe- 
aiming  through  the  hedge,  or 
I,  made  bj  the  soldieiB. 

GiuvTRBK,  a  frame  to  set  oaaka  od, 
t  eormption  of  gautttre  or  gauntry,  Fr. 
cJuMtier,  "  a  Qauntrey,  or  StiBing,  for 
HogB-heade,  &e.,  to  stand  on"  (Cot- 
pan),  from  Lat.  cantherwt,  (1)  a 
bone,  (2)  a  pr^,  a  trestle.  Hence 
iJto  It.  MMMere,  Fortg.  ctmUero,  Bavat. 
gimdfr. 

CmJlmtM  ia  the  Bome  word  as  Ok. 
iamlKelio*,  kanihot,  a  paclc-aaa,  akia  to 
Zend  JcaApa,  an  aas. 
Meuvbile  ihe  &otliiiig  bicken,  toon  »t  filled, 
Ak  drtined,  and  to  the  gaunireii  oft  return. 
GruAoflu,  Britit/iGtargicat 

So  a  mare  in  Scotch,  and  a  horte  in 
FiDv.  Enghah,  are  naed  for  a  frame  or 
eraa-beam  iip<m  which  Bom«thing  is 
mppotted. 
A  bogabead  readj  hartd  tot  the  pnrpoae  of 

■JndertI 

t,  Tol.  i  , 
Sm  Pullet. 

GiTELsnn),  an  eqnal  divifiion  of  a 
U&tr't  lands  at  his  death  among  all 
hU  SODS  (Bailey),  takes  its  present 
form  from  a  snppoeed  derivation  from 
aid  Eng.  gaoel  (A.  Sax.  gafol),  tribute, 
*od  kind,  as  in  man-hind.  Verstegan 
■Wposed  Hwaa mve-aU-kind,  i.e.  "Oive 
ill  ebiliren "  [sc.  a  share]  1  It  is 
BMral;  an  adaptation  of  Iriah  gahhail- 
Mh,  a  family  (etne)  tenure  i^ahhail), 
Skeat    See  Gale. 

Oawkt,  awkward,  nngainl;.  It  is 
dilBenlt  to  snppoee  that  this  word  hte 
EM  been  inflnenoed  by  Fr.  gaitche,  left- 
baoded,  awkward,  which  indeed  seems 
to  b«  connected.  Scheler  oompares 
jtuUdc  iumd,  left  hand,  which  Bailey 
pTH  as  a  N .  Eng.  word.  Cf.  also  Torks. 

Ciikaa,  a  left-handed  man  (Wright), 
immfflliain   origin,   however,    ia 


gMoh,  a  cnekoo,  metaphor,  a  simple- 
ton, geek  (Shakespeare),  A.  Sax.  gede, 
Icel.  gaukr,  Ger,  gattcA,  a  ouokoo,  a 
fooL  (8eeSkeat,E(ym.I«rf.)  OatcitK 
foolish  (Adams,  i.  S02),  gavy,  gavoy, 
gawtwm,  a  simpleton  (Flov.  Eng.),  are 
perhaps  connected. 
Conceited  gowk  !  paff'd  op  wi'  vtndj  pride, 

Buni,Bhgii-fAgr(Giohei)d.p.36). 
Now  ^HJ^ui,  cawpiee,  girwkt,  and  fools  . ... 
May  sprout  like  simmer  puddock-sloota. 

Id.  yrrmi  at  Srlkirk  (p.  ttt). 

Oaze-houito,  )  a  dog  that  honta  by 

OAST-BODxn,  ( night,  Lat.  agaeaut 
(Bailey).  The  first  part  of  the  word  ia  ' 
probably  a  oorraption  of  the  Low  Latin 
name,  notwithstanding  this  statement 
of  Topsell : 

The  gaulnund,  called  in  latine  Agattui, 
hath  bis  name  of  the  aharpeoea  and  atedfaat- 
Des  of  hi*  eie-sigbt . .  ■  For  to  gase  is  ear- 
nestly to  riew  and  behold,  from  whence 
Aoirelh  Ihfl  deriuation  of  thi*  Doga  name.— 
iJidorit  tf  Fear-  FmuwI  Btattt.  1607,  p.  179. 

Da  Cange  gives  no  snoh  word,  how- 
aver,  as  agatamt. 

Gazels,  a  Snaaei  word  for  black 
eorrants  (Pariah,  Olottary),  is  probably 
from  Fr.  groteilles,  corrupted  to  goteU, 
just  as  goott-berry  of  the  same  origin  is 
for  grooi-berry. 

OsMiin  I  an  exclamation  of  enrprise, 
as  if  ahoathsnish  adjuration  of  the  con- 
atellation  of  the  Twins,  Lat.  Gemini,  is 
identical  with  Oer.  0  Jemine  l  Dut. 
Jemy,  Jemini  1  (Sewel),  whioh  are  shor- 
tened forms  of  Lat.  0  Jetu  domine  (An- 
dresen,  Foii«e(ymo!oyi«,  p.  129),  or  per- 
haps merely  iroja  Je»a  meut  (It.  (fietn 
vno).  SimUar  disguised  oaths  are  Oer. 
OJeiHertjelJenLmi  FoU!  (torOoltt); 
Eng.  La!  Law!  for  Lord! 

Qehbva,  a  name  for  gin,  as  if  it  oame 
from  the  place  so  c^ed,  is  a  eormption 
of  the  French  geniivre.  Dot.  Jennifer,  It. 
^nepro,  all  froni  Lat.  junipffnit,  the 
jnniper  (Prov.  Eng.  jenepere,  old  Eng. 
jenejer),  the  berries  of  that  tree  being 
employed  as  an  ingredient  in  its  mana* 

Thtriaqneda  AUmam,  the  juice  of  Giiunr 
berrie«  extracted  aooording  unto  Art. — Col- 

gnOH. 

Ia  Spanish  formerly  there  was  the 
one  word  ginebra  for  the  town  of 
Geneva  and  the  tree  called  juniper 
(Minahen). 
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prefer  to  have  tlieir  juoipere  bj  war  of  Hoi- 

iBnd  or  Ctntin. — Aiidrta  (I'ilun,  Tht  Abode 

rf  Same,  p.  B3  (Sod  ed.)- 

As  ifgin  camefiom  Geneva  aa  HoUands 

do  from  Holland. 

The  poor  muae,  for  leu  thin  half-voniwii, 

A  proHtitiite  on  every  bulk  in  town,  .  ,  , 

Clubs  credit  for  Centva  in  the  mint. 

Kiran?,  Satirt  IV. 
Tis  k  lign  he  hu  ta'en  hia  liquor;  Mdifjoa 

An  officer  preaching  nftobriel^, 
UaleM  he  read  it  in  Ctaeoa  print. 
Lay  him  b;  the  heele. 

Maainger,  Tht  Dala  af  Af  ilin,  i.  1. 

Oemii,  a  name  giren  to  certain  power- 
fol  beings  in  the  Arabian  mythology, 
as  in  Title*  <^  ihe  Oena,  is  coirjipted 
firom  Arab,  jinn,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Lat.  genitit,  a  tatelary  spirit. 
See  Eeightley,  Fmry  Mythohgy,  p.  26. 
Pers.^'nn  hoiajdii,  spirit,  life,  Tiu-kiah 
^tnn,  a  spirit,  j(U),  a  son].  Mr.  I.  Taylor 
compares  Chinese  thin  or  Jin,  spirit, 
Etruscan  hin,  a  ghost  (Elrvtcem  Re- 
aeairchea,  p.  108,  seq.). 

The  Arabiana  ud  Peraiuu  had  an  equal 
adTanlB^e  in  writJOE  their  tales  from  the^nii 
and  lainei.  which  UBybeliere  in  u  an  article 
of  thdr  faMi^-H.  Fielding,  Hin.  of  a  Fmitid- 


;,  bk.  I 


ii.  ch.  1 


And  when  we  came  to  the  Lapland  lone 

The  iairies  war  all  in  am;, 

For  all  the  geaii  of  the  north 

War  keepinr  their  holiday. 

Hogg,  Tht  Qumi'i  Walu. 
Whal  need,  then,  uat  Thou  ghouldeat  come 
to  lay  houK;  only  oommiuion  one  of  thcw 
genii  or  healing,  who  will  execute  ipeedily 
the  errand  of  grace  on  which  Thou  ibalt  send 
him.— Abp.  Treach,  MinicUi,  p.  *(8  (8th  ed.). 

Qehtbi,  gentility,  nobleness,  gentle- 
ness, is  a  corruption  of  the  older  form 
gentrite  (perhaps  mistaken  for  a  plnral), 
O.  Pr.  genierite,  for  gerailige  (?  Lat. 
gmiil^ia),  Skeat.  Gmierite  in  Ancren 
MiviU. 
VorcMcH 

Sofart  . 

)>il  icHu  of  nua  gentritt  ibal  louate  In  peen 

Viium  of  Pirn  the  PleiBmaa,  C.  zii. 

21  (Skeat). 
re  pride  ofcmlru  'u  right  great  foly. 
Cnauctr,  Ptrtontt  Tale,  De  Svperbia, 
)ie  gemtyK  of  Juiie  &  leruoalem  ^  ryche 
Wal3  diHtryed  wyth  diatret,  &  drawen  to  fie 


To  have 


And  poverty  and  wealth  ai 


If  it  will  pIsH  yon 

■bow  US  DO  much  j^in(r^  and  ^ood  wilL 
Shuktsptartf  Hamlet,  ii,  2, 1.  21. 
t,  ibink  you,  though  we  wink  at  ba*e  re- 
venge,   ■ 
brotber'a  death  can  be  hi  aoon  foi^t  ? 
z  gtyitry  baffled,  and  our  nimediagrac'd! 
HtgiaKd  and  Keicteg,  Forlune  bn  Land 
and  Saa,  p.  19  (Shoki.  Sac'.). 
Mar; 
id  at  war. 
Id.  p.  «, 

The  modem  meaning  of  "  genUe- 
folks,"  a  collective  noim,  opposed  to  the 
oommonalty,  as  if  the  aggregate  of  the 
gent  or  gentle,  arose  probably  from  & 
false  analogy  to  words  like  inftintry, 
yeomanry,  soldiery,  tc. 

Oebpalcon,  \   I   think    it    may   be 

OiKFALCON,   [  sbovm  that  all  tfaeae 

QixRFALCOH, )  words  are  false  deri- 

Tationsfroni  an  aastuned  connexion  with 

Lat.  gyrare,  to  more  in  circles,  or  with 

Ger.  fftfier,  a  vulture. 

The  old  Eng.  form  is  gerfauton 
{Frompl.  Farv.),  Low  Lat.  gero-falm, 
and  this  is,  I  think,  for  &tero-/a«i«Ma, 
the  sacred  fitloon  (Greek  Ater^).  "Qer- 
faicon  gaore."  —  Palsgrave.  For  the 
meaning  compare  Greek  h*irax,  a  hawk 
or  falcon,  from  Ueros,  sacred  (:::  Etms- 
oan  araeat) ;  0,  Eng.  laJeer,  Ft.  taen. 
It.  lagro,  a  hawk,  from  Lat.  eneer, 
sacred ;  Ger.  uieih^,  0.  H.  Oer.  lotj^,  a 
kite,  from  ti>eihen,to  make  sacred. 

The  Mod.  Greek  word  gierdki,  a  fitl- 
con,  from  hteraic,  shows  that  hiero-JdUo 
would  readily  pass  into  gero-Jaka  and 
ger^aleoft. 

The  transition  from  hier-  to  ger-  or 
jer  ie  of  frequent  occurrence,  e.g.,  Oen- 
pigra,  an  old  Eng.  name  for  a  dmg, 
m  Booke  of  Qumte  Euence,  p.  8  (E.B.T. 
Boo.,  otherwise  spelt  ierapigra,  p.  39X 
Span,  geripliega,  "  a  drug  colled  Hi^ra 
Piera"  (Minshen),  from  Greek  hiera 
p3cra.  Old  Eng.  gerarcAie  (Gower,  C. 
A.  ill.  146),  It.  and  8p.  gerarehta,  for 
Aierorchia,  and  so  Dunbar  speaks  of 
"  the  blisfoU  soune  of  lAerarchy  "  {The 
ThrittUl  and  the  Roxm,  cant.  ix.  1508). 
Low  Lat.  gerobotana  for  }Mirobotaata. 
Old  Eng.  genbaSm.m  (Leeehdomt,  ^c, 
Cockade),  for  hieribulbtun.  So  It. 
geroglifieo,  a  Eierogl^'ptuo ;  geraehide, 
another  form  of  hueraoite,  "  faloon- 
stone  "  (Florio),  Lat.  haeraoiHt!  compare 
also  Jerome,  Fr,  Gerome,  Sp.  Qeronimo, 
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LovLat.  Gemumvt.troia  Hieronymuti 
Jamuk,  a  tributai?  of  the  Jordan,  bom 
Ok.  Hiervmax  i  Jerutaiem  and  Sierou- 
lolm,  Sierotolftma;  jagynth  ^  %a- 
mifi;  Fr./tM^tanw  £rom  AtfcMcyomw*, 
bmbans,  Ac. 

If  this  view  be  eoireot,  than  tbe  forms 
jitr-faieon,  gyr -faiaMt  L.  Lat.  ffyrofako. 
We  been  corrupted  by  talse  deriva- 
tion. OeierfiiUce,  a  ger-falcon  in  Qer- 
mw,  IB  aooordine  to  Karl  Aodreaen  an 
unmilation  of  tae  Lat.  gyrofaioo,  the 
/itmi  of  CTTcftfu;  flight,  to  Oer.  ^eier,  a 
mltnre.  (Compare  Greek  JdrKot,  die 
arcbitg  flier,  a  folcon.) 

Ta  mil  if  unong  theni  70a  can  dr»i\j 
wtkf  out  ■  lanner,  a  ipan-ow-bavk,  and  * 
knIriL  but  muat  not  hope  lo  find  jout  gitr 
f*km  then,  which  ij  the  noble  hmrk.^ip 
TW  Smw,  Of  Hawki  und  Falconry,  Warkt 
(oL  Bebn),  toI.  iii.  p.  IIS. 
If  I  beire  downe  thee, 
Tbe  JtT^aacon  aball  ^oe  with  mea 
UMgre  thj  head  indivd. 
Pmy  Folio  US.  vol.  ii.  p.  451, 1.  976. 

ProlesMor  Piotet  points  oat  tliat 
Mcrt,  L.  LaL  tater,  a  faloon,  has  really 
only  an  iadireot  connexioii  wiUi  uuer, 
ncred,  the  former  being  tbe  Arab,  fo^, 
P«n.  thaJirah,  a  falcon  (cf.  Sk.  ^ititna, 
t  mltore),  traceable  to  Sausk.  jaira, 
•trong,  powerful,  whence  also  comes 
Lat  laeer,  sacred  (cf.  Bng.  hale,  ickole, 
ud  hehi).  In  exactly  the  same  rela- 
tiMi  Ok.  Ain-oz  stands  to  hamoi,  whioli 
=  Susk.  tiMro,  strong,  sound,  lively. 
On  the  sacrednees  of  the  falcon,  see 
Onbonatis,  Zoohgieal  Mythology,  vol. 
ii.cL3. 

OmuNDKK,  Ft.  gamimdriB,  a  bete- 
rouym  from  Ok.  chamiBdryt,  a  low  oak- 
leived  plant,  x^/"'<  on  the  earth,  and 
ifit,  oak  (Haldeman),  assimilated  to 
"olewider." 

Shobtfsl,  a  strange  spelling  of  goi- 
H,  from  a  conAisioD  with  ghott,  ghostly 
{—  ipiritnal),  osed  by  Giles  fietcher, 
i4io  speaks  of 

XoBsioi  tranilutDg  sU  Ssioct  John's 
CWpri  ulo  Greek  Tene.— CAriA>  VUlarit 
<•  Bmm,  To  (jh<  Roidtr,  1610,  p.  113  (ed. 

ProL  Skeat  has  sbown  that  goipel  is 
Dot  arigiiially  tbe  "  goodtpeli"  or  story 
(i.  Sai.  gid),  OB  has  been  generally  as- 
•anwd  from  the  time  of  Orminn,  who 
Mjt  "Ooddspell  onn  EnngliBsh  nem- 
Buwdd  IBS  goa  ward  and  god  ii\ennde," 


but  A.  Sax.  godapell  (A.  Sax.  Ood),  i.». 
"  Ood's  story,"  via.  the  life  of  Christ. 
Camden  took  a  correct  view  of  tbe 

Tbe  glailBomeddin^  of  aDrsilration  which 
the  Greeks  called  Evangtiioa,  and  other  Na- 
tiooa  in  the  same  word,  the;  [Che  old  Eag- 
lish]  called  Godrptt,  that  is,  Godi  ipeeth. — 
Htmainuconarning  Bntaiat,  p.  tb  {«i.  1637). 
And  we  ben  proued  )ie  prijii-  ofpopea  at  Rome, 
And  ofereteal  degre"  ngodiptUu  telleb. 
Parct  tkt  Ptoiighmon't  Cndt,  I.  (37 
(ed.  Skeat). 

OiBBKBiBB,  generally  andentood,  in 
accordance  wiUi  its  present  spelbng,  to 
be  derived  from  gibbrr,  to  chatter  or  talk 
inarticQlftlely  (Wedgwood),  is  probably 
aoorruptionoftheoldEcgliahGcfcpnBAor 
Gebrish,  t)iat  is,  the  tmintelligible  jargon 
of  alchemy,  so  called  from  Qebir  ( OAere 
in  Gower,  0,  A,  iii.  46),  the  founder 
of  tbe  Arabian  school  of  tjiemistry  and 
a  prolific  writer  on  alchemy,  who  flou- 
rished about  the  beginning  of  tbe  9th 
century.  Qeher-ish  modeUed  on  Scot- 
tish, Irith,  Staediih,  &c. 
All  jou  that  bine  PhJIosophen  would  be. 

And  nightaadday  iuGilKr')  KiEcfttn  broylc, 
Waiting  the  chippa  of  Ancient  Hermes  Tree, 

Weeain;  to  tume  them  toapretious  Ojle, 

The  more  yon  worke  the  more  jou  looieaad 

Sir  Edi^  Kctle,  AAmole'i  Theatrum 
diemitum,  p.  Si*. 
Thus  I  roitjd  and  boylTd  as  one  of  Gibm 

Coohi,' 
And  0(1  tymes  my  wynnynge  in  the  Asks  I 

Gtorgt  Ripley  (1*71),  ly.  cit.  p.  191. 

This  extraordinary  work,  with  its 
ever-recnrring  enigmas  about  tbe  Green 
Lion,  Hermes  Bird,  &c.,  and  cabalis- 
tical  laoguoge,  is,  as  Ashmole  truly  re- 
marks, "difficult  to  be  thronghly  and 
perfectly  understood."    It  is,  in  fact, 

Stberieh  to  tbe  uninitiated.    Buob  out- 
ndish  words  as  we  find  here  and  ia 
Chaucer's   Chanonet   Yemawao    Tale, 

Descensories, 
Viols,  CToalotles,  and  niblimatoriea, 
Cucuribtes,  and  alembikea  eke, 
would  naturally  make  the  art  which 
employed  them  a  byword  for  unintel- 
ligible speech.    Compare  Fr.  grimoire. 
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tminteUigible  talk,  originitllr  exoroisms, 
from  grammaare,  literatiire,  Latin. 
Fuller,  for  iuBtance,  ooDunentiug  on 

the  words  of  Sir  Edwiu^  Kelley,  quoted 
ftbove,  makes  the  remark, 

Ai  for  the  bigh  conceit  he  had  of  hu  own 
■Icill  in  CliemiMTir  it  ippeareth  lufficienllj  in 
the  beginning  of  hii  owa  worki,  thoujih  I 
oonfeAD  myv^lf  not  to  uudcntand  the  Gtbtriah 
of  hii  linf|:u»g:e. —  tVerlhiti  of  Lngbrnd,  tqI. 
u.p.473(ed.l811). 

If  we  could  set  it  dowo  in  the  uicient 
SaiOD,  1  mettne  in  the  too^e  which  the  Eng- 
lish uaed  at  their  Grat  uririll  here,  about 
440  jearei  aAet  CbriiU  birth,  it  would  Kerne 
most  ^truiffc  uid  harsh  Lhilch  or  Gtbrith,  M 
women  calfit. — Camdtn,  Brmaiaeiconceraingt 
BriUUai,  p.  tX,  l&t7. 

The  Lyon  Greene, 
He  7*  the  nieane  the  Sua  and  Uoone  be- 

Of  joynjmg  Tyneturea  wyth  perfTtne*, 
As  (ftier  thereto  berjth  w;lnei. 

Cte.  Ripltv,  CDrnpoHRii  of  AkhymU 

(AlkntJe,  p.  taS). 


The  best  approred  Authon  agree  that  tbey 

{uni]  were  iDvented  in  Gemunie  by  Ber- 

lold  Swarte,  a  Monke  skilliill    in   Otbert 

Alchimy. — OindtH,  flflnaiwi,  p. 


tholi 

Ceoli^  or  1 
19  (1«7). 

Ben  Jonson  in  The  Alchemtl  pats 
into  the  mouth  of  Subtle  euoh  phraaea 
as  "  imbibition,"  "  reverberating  in 
Athanor,"  "  to  the  Aludels,"  Ac,  on 
which  Surly  observes 
What  a  bra.ve  linpiage  here  is  I    next  to 

canting. 
And  a  Uttle  afterwords, 
What  elae  ve  atl  jour  terma. 
Whereon  do  one  of  your  wnten  'frees  with 

or  jour  elixir,  jour  lac  virginii, 

Your  atone,  jout  med'ciDe,  and  jout  chrj- 


Yonr  oil  of  he^ht,  jour  tree  of  life,  jour 


,  other; 
Your  Min,  your  moon,  youi  Grmament,  your 

Your  lalo,  aiocb,  leniich,  chibrit,  heau- 

tarit,  .  .  . 
And  worlds  of  other  atrange  ingredieota, 
WouU  burst  a  man  to  name  ? 

Act  ii.  M.  1. 


2    )  OIBSEBISS 

To  which  Ananias  replies, 
HtBthtH  Cr^k,  1  uke  it. 

Act  ii.  ic.  1  (  K'orfa,  pp.  S4S,  XSO). 

Peter,  It  ia  ■  TBTy  secret  •cience,  for  booc 
almost  can  nnderAaad  the  lan^uagv  of  d. 
SublimatioD,  almi^tion,  calcination,  mbtfica- 
tion,  encorporatjou,  circinstion,  setoentatioc, 
albiJicaiiOD,  and  feimentalion ;  with  aa  man; 
termes  impoaaible  to  be  uttered,  aa  the  uie  to 
bee  compassed. 

Bafi't.  Let  mee  erosae  mjaelle,  I  Deret 
heaid  so  niany  erest  devils  in  a  little  Doiikia 
mouth.  .  .  .  What  language  >■  this!  do* 
thej  apeak  aol— J.  LiUw,   GoUetAw,  ii.  9 

On  the  studied  obsonri^  of  writen 
on  alchemy,  the  "  Viccar  of  Haldeu  " 
remarks  in  hie  Hmiting  of  lh«  Greent 
Lyon,  that  their 

Xoble  practise  doth  hem  temch 
To  vaile  thEir  secrets  wyth  mistie  apeedi. 
He  had  swoni  to  his  master 

lliat  all  the  secrets  I  schould  neTpr  undue 
I'o  no  one  man,  but  erea  spread  a  Cloodc 
Over  my  words  and  writes,  and  so  il  shnioil. 
The  occurrence  of  m'ifrri/Bte,  however, 
in  TAe  Interlude  of  Ymith,  1557,  renders 
it  possible  that  geberuh  may  itself  be 
the  corruption,  though  tbe  hard  g  of 

S'bberieh,  dissociating  it  from  gihber 
abber),  seems  to  point  the  other  way. 
Ha  ptas'd  them  all  withaandrjtnngiiei'caa- 

L, 

One  calls  in  Hebrew  to  his  workine  mate. 
And  he  in  Welch,  Ghigh  aha  comrag,  doth 

JoAnTaylar,  ThrSntniUSeit;a,&€-,'^iyt 
Cilty  B/Jtnualem  (1630). 
Strike,   itrika  our  saile  (the  Master  erisi) 

Vaile  misne  and  Sprit-sail :  but  he  eriet  la 

For,  in  his  bee  tbe  blasts  soblDsleTsj, 
That  bis  Set-gMiriA  ia  atraight  bora  away. 
;.  SglvttttT,  Du  Bordu,  p.  401  (IStl). 

[The  bnildets  at  Babel] 
Som  howl,  aom  halUx>,  sum  do  ctut  and  Mnia, 
Each  hatb  his  gitbtriili,  and  all  striae  in  mn 
To  Gade  again  their  Inow'n  belorad  toogm. 
Id.  p.  &. 

Another  alchanuat,  who,  if  he  did  not 
originate  a  word  expressive  of  immean- 
ing  language,  at  least  had  it  sometimes 
fatiieTed  on  him,  was  Faraoelsos,  for- 
meily  often  called  Sornbatt. 

"Sombatt  swelling  blustering  non- 
senfie,alsofiutian"  (Ftorio),  is  perluft 
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Ihe  same  word  m  lombate,  homhatin 
|1M  Puller.  Worthiea,  ii.  289),  cotton 
(tnff  fonaerly  used  for  p&dding,  bat  in- 
lhieiie«d  bj  a  reference  to  him  who  as- 
nmed  the  high -Bounding  name  Aureo- 
tit  PbihppaB  Theophrastna  F&racelBUB 
6«m&Mfu«,  and  was  notorious  for  his 
"load  boasting"  and  "braggadocio" 
(Prinrell,  Varia,  p.  166).  Hence  the 
Bame  of  th«  bnrlesque  hero  Bombaates 
Pmiaao,  designed  to  out- Herod  the  in- 
flated nonsense  of  modern  tragedies. 

Dr.  Donne  speaks  of  "  the  Tain  and 
onpty  fotaiees  in  Faracelsna'  name." 
-Suoift  i»  DivinUy  (1651).  p.  119,  ed. 
JcMOp.  According  to  Ignaiiui  hit  Con- 
chpeXp.  12S).  when  Lacifer  asked  him 
»lio  he  was,  and  he  answered,  "  Philip- 
pus  Anreolne  Theophrsstus  Paracelsus 
Bombart  of  Hohenheim,"  Satan  trem- 
Ued  atthia  aa  if  it  were  some  new  kind 
iteLorBMia.  Ben  Jonson  says  ^ohe- 
Biiits  "  pretend,  tmder  the  specious 
sames  of  Oeber,  Arnold,  Sully,  Sombatt 
<]f  Hohenheiu,  to  contmit  miracles  in 
»rt"  (Jfercwry  Vindieaied  From  the 
Aitit,-Utt). 

Swahutw  kept  a  devil's  bird 
Sbot  in  tlie  pommel  of  bis  tword. 
Balbr,  Haiibnit,  Ft.  1  [.  eanta  iii. 

OuiT-FLOWSB,  a  corruption  of  gilh- 
ffr,  jUcfrt,  or  yilly-vor  (which  occurs  in 
Ihe  Wtmier't  Tate,  iv.  4),  Pr.  ytrWWe, 
II  yimfalo.  Hod.  Qk.  gariuJudo,  Lat. 
iipyopligBum,  Gk.  kamdphulUM. 

BmWia^iaU.  or 
hiWgd   Giliovtrt,  i 

Gt^/n,  Atteren  BitcU,  p.  870 ;  gxlo- 
fv,  Eyty  AUxamider,  p.  280 ;  iehfer, 
SWton,  Fhyllyp  Sparrow.  1.  1058; 
JTTflJbar,  O.  DonglaH,  Emadot  Pro- 
W  BtA  XII. 

H  Ik  elore*  otgtlafrr  hit  broch  )iaa  ihdie. 
Libtr  Curt  Caeorum,  p.  S6. 
All  MiDR'  of  flowan  of  the  fetd  and  gar- 
•■***.  tr  roflBL  grUoon. — H.  Machun.  Diary- 
I    U»,  p.fQ3<CMnden8oc). 

Otx,  a  snare,  trap,  a  conning  device, 
;  0.  Eng.  jMNS,  aeems  to  bear  some  re- 
'  Win  to  O.  E.  etifftfti,  Fr.  en^'n,  a  fraud 
I  *  UMrfianical  instrument,  an  engine. 
I  U  lua  also  been  derived  from  Icel. 
j  r^ao,  to  dupe  (Skeat).  It  seems  to 
I  bh  to  be  a  native  English  word,  re- 
planting A.  Sax.  jim,  gym,  trans- 
'    ^Md  fonu  of  jTtn,  gryn,  a  mare  or 


red  (rvdy,  gratt,  A.  8.  jars,  4o.) : 
being  omitted  as  in  tpeak,  for  A.  Sax. 
ipreean.    The  two  words,  however,  are 
found  oo-esiatent  and  distinct  at  an 
early  date. 

Swi  fwk  grin  he  l>ec;m|)  dp  ealle  [u  a 
mire  it  cometh  oo  sll].— .4.  Sai.   yen.  S. 
l-uke  xn.  35  (995 f. 
And  psDtenB  prtvyliehe'  pigbt  vppoD  )« 

gnmnde, 
With  grtniut  ofgood  heire'  )M  god  him-ielf 

KicAanl  tht  Stdeba,  Pus  ii.  1.  188 

(1399;,  ed.  Skeat. 
I  land  the  woniaii  mtr  bitter  mi  the  ded. 

The  gynu  of  the  hunter  to  tak  the  wild  beMis. 
Salil  Raving,  p.  11, 1.  695  (ed. 
Lumbj). 
Satan  .  . ,  setteth  his  mUHi  aod  grinaii. 
UM,  Enuma,,  p.  37  verao. 

"The  gren  shal  take  birrt  by  the 
heele."  Genevan  Version,  Job  xviii.  10; 
"  The  pronde  ...  set  ^emnee  for  me," 
Jd.  Ps.  cxl.  5,  and  so  Fa.  cili.  9.  The 
A.  v.,  1611,  in  these  passages  has  grin, 
which  the  printers  have  now  changed 
to^'n. 

Even  U  a  bird/out  of  the  Ibulera  grin, 
SltmhM  and  Hephini,  Pb.  eixir.  7 
(1599). 
l^s,  ■  inare,  ginnt,  or  grinne. — Colgnm. 
But  vnder  that  wune  bute  ■  feariiit  grin 
Wu  readie  lo  imaagle  Him  in  rLdiu!. 
G.  FliUluT,  ChruU  Ciel«r«  rni  Earlh, 
W  (1610). 
So  ^  we  mai  no^ht  negh  it  nere 
Bot-ifwe  maj  with  taj  gyn 
Mak  bam  to  do  dedlj  sjn. 

LitauU  of  iA>  Haiii  Rood,  p.  96,  L 
318(E.  £.T.S.) 
IheauB  81  a  gjsuDt-  withafun  come))  sonde. 
To  breken  and  to  bete  a-douD'  alle  (st  ben 
»-g«jnu  bjni. 

J'inBn  ofPitn  tht  Ptm,™™, 
C.  III.  164. 
Uele  ginaa  hef>  }>e  d;mel  tot  to  nime  |iet 
volk  be  be  broti). — Auinbilt  af  Inicyl,  p.  M 
(1340). 

^t  ne  is  'giya  of  |«  dfeule. — Id.  p.  4T. 
No  Ermine*,  or  black  Sables,  no  such  skini, 
Al  the  grim  1'arlar  bunta  or  takei  in  Gin$. 
J.  Hautli,  Tht  CeW  or  Patm-iCiyaU, 
1.17(1641). 

GiNOEBLY,  in  the  phrase  "to  walk 
gingerly,"  is  perhaps  from  an  old  Eng- 
Ush  word  ginifraiie,  like  a  (A.  Sax.) 
gingra,  or  young  person,  &om  A.  Bax. 
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would  be  to  W&lk  minoinglj,  trippingly, 

or  delicately,  as  Agog  oams  to  Saul  (1 

Sam.  IV.  82)  =  Greek,  i^s  ffaiyi.v 

(EuripideB).      In    provincial    Engliah 

ginger  means  delicate,  brittle. 

Prithee,  gentle  officBr, 

Handle  me  gingtrla,  or  1  fall  lo  jiieix*. 

Matangtr,  Thi  PaTliamtnt  of  Lm,  T.  1, 

After  this  waa  written  I  found  that 
gingerly  is  aotnally  the  word  need  by 
Bp.  Pattiok  to  describe  Agag's  gait. 

He  came  to  him  wiih  a  nfl  pace,  trndiug 

ginftrUt  (aa  we  speak)  after  a  Dice  and  deli- 

Mistrig  Minx  .  .  .  tlMi  lookeB  as  aimper- 
ii^l;  u  if  she  were  besmeared,  and  teta  it  aa 
fin^^riv  aj  if  ahe  were  dancing  the  canariea. 
—7.  AuiA,  Piirtt  Penileui,  159i.  p.  31  (Shaka. 
Soo.)- 

Meaiter .  .  .  waa  Btinldne  down,  tiptoe,  aa 
gingerly,  ahiumping  hia  ■Doulder*,  that  he 
miat  hu  vooting. — Mn.  Pufnur,  DrtvnihiT* 
CourltAtp,  p.  SS. 

Walk  circunupectly,  tread  gingerly,  step 
wanlj,  liflnot  up  one  foot  tilt  je  bave  found 
sure  footing  for  llie  other.— John  Trapp,  Com- 
iMB(un,,lft»r(l  Peter  iii.  IT> 

AlUr  a  pell  nwnu,  to  go  nicely,  tread  gin- 
gtrly,  Biince  il  like  a  mud. — Colgnnt, 

Archbishop  Trench  q-aotes  gingemeu 
from  Stabs's  Anatomy  of  Abuset,  1585, 
"  Their  gingemeu  in  tripping  on  toes 
like  yonng  goal*"  (0«  swiie  Befiden- 
oiet  in  our  Engliah  iHttionarisi,  p-  22). 
OitM«r  is  foand  in  Kemble's  CAarter*, 
and  gingra  in  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  Tereion 
of  the  Gospels,  with  the  meaning  of 
younger.  "Ao  gewurSe  be  awi  ewi 
gingra,  ae  fee  yldra  ys  betwnz  eow 
(Luke  zzii.  26,  a.d.  99S),"  Bat  he  that 
is  the  elder  among  you  becometh  even 
as  the  younger. 

Dus  art  tu  ting  and  news. 
Fort  ward  be  Su  trewe. 
Morrij,  Old  EngMiitttlanii,  p.  7, 1, 814. 
Kegingt  wimmen  of  Sin  load, 
faiger  od  aigt}  and  wfte  on  bond. 

Gamiand  Eaodut,!.  4050. 

OiHOERUNE,  an  old  word  for  "  a 
yellowish  colour"  (Wr^ht,  Did.  of 
Prov.  and  Obsolete  Englieh),  does  not 
mean  ^'n(;er-coloured,  as  it  would  seem 
at  first  sight,  but  is  a  comtption  of  It. 
gioMoUtu),  a  diminutive  otgiaih,  yellow. 

GiuUffliNo,  H  kinde  of  colour  called  now 
adaies  a  CingirUM.—Flinio,  Nta  Wvrld  of 
Wirrdi,  1611. 

I  ginger,  a 


Eftle  red  ooloor,  and  ginger-paUd,  lad- 
aired  {Wright). 

OiNOLES,  an  incorrect  form  in  FoQer, 
"  The  ginglft  or  St.  Anthony  his  fire  "■ 
(CAureA  Eitt  IX,  i.  60),  of  ahingU*,  so 
called  because  it  sometimee  endrclee 
the  patient  like  a  girdle,  Lat.  cingula. 

GiM  SUNOS,  a  slang  name  for  »  bere- 
rage  oomposed  of  gin,  soda  water, 
lemon,  and  sugar,  is  said  to  be  a  eor- 
mptiou  of  John  CoBint,  the  name  for- 
merly given  to  it,  and  still  in  nae  in 
America.  The  tranmtions  must  have 
been  Jokn-C'lUngi,  John-tting$,  Gin- 
tUngt.  John  Collins,  its  inventor,  was 
a  well-known  waiter  at  Limmer's  Hotel, 
Conduit  Street.  {Note»afidQueriet,6tb 
S.  ii.  444). 

Gist,  an  old  orthography  of  ?ue«f,  a 
receiver  of  hospitahty,  O,  Eng.  gest, 
A.  Sax.  g<jegt,  getf,  perhaps  &om  some 
ooni^ion  witb^'a'^,  a  lodging  (cf.  gitf- 
nen,  to  lodge,  gtetmnge,  hospitali^,  all 
which  words  ocoor  in  the  Anercn  Jttirb 
(ab.  1225). 

Jif  eni   bauetS   deore  gi«t  <;=>  gfeM,  p. 
^)  !  "  i"  S"^'  pilegrim  .  . .  hieS  toward  ha 
gitti "  (•=  lodging,  p.  SSO). 
Jiai  toke  («ir  galing  [=  lod^ii^]  in  |*  tun. 
C»rior  Maadi,  MorrU  Spac.  p.  71,  L  71. 

The  contrary  change  is  found  in 
GcEST-TAKBB,  which  see. 


Porf.),  6.  Fr.^t(mTie,  another  form  o( 
guiterre,  guHare,  a  "  gnilar,"  all  from 
Lat.  eHkaTo,  Greek  hitlidTO,  a  lyre ;  cf. 
Chaldio  kaihroi,  a  harp  [Dan.  iii.  S). 
See  CiTHORH. 
Twa  oi 

jTirgii       , 

I.— J.  Mtlatlt,Dian,,  157*, 


From  this  perhaps  i 


ndiaciple*  phjed 
fellon  Weill  od  the  Tirginala,  and  aooUier  on 
the  lut  and  gilhor 
p.  MCWodrowJ 

Herrick  has  the  strangely  corrupt 
formyoiire. 
Touch  but  (h;  lire,  my  Harrie,  and  I  heare 


Glacis,  an  easy  slope  in  fortification, 
Fr.  glaris,  apparently  a  place  as  smooth 
RS  ice  iglace),  from  glacer,  to  cover  with 
ice  (Little).  It  is  perhaps  only  Low 
Lat.  glada,  smoothness,  from  Oer. 
gloM,  smooth,  even;  glafU,  smooth- 
nesB  (Mahn).  The  old  Fr.  form  is 
glattit  (Cot^ve).    Compare  Fr.  gtit- 
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ter,  to  glid«,  from  G«t.  gUi-sctt,  glil- 

Glaxce,  to  Btrike  and  turn  aside,  aa 
aa  urow  from  a  tree,  or  a  lance  firom 
>  breastplate,  apparently  to  be  re- 
flected like  a  gleam  of  light,  or  touched 
u  by  a  hasty  look  which  is  instantly 
ir«Tted,  is,  according  to  Dr.  B.  Morris, 
1  nasalized  form  of  O.  Eng.  glace,  to 
flUnee,  to  polish,  from  Fr.  glaeer, 
jiaeier,  to  sUp  or  slide  [aa  on  ioe, 
fdwtMj .    Compare — 

Glacngt,  or  *rroo|;e  glfdynge  of  bollya 
1  """I"  (»!■  giMiijng),  DeToUtm. — 
P'w^.  PmrvuUrrnm. 

Siiche  E'tadvide  plory  con  to  me  gltict, 

AUiUmliw  Panu,  p.  6, 1. 171  (■«• 
note,  p.  131). 
This  seems  slightly  doubtful.  Prof. 
Skeat  eomporee  Prov.  fined.  gUnta, 
rinte,  to  slide  or  glance  aside  {Elym. 
KcLs-T.).  Cf. Scot. and 0. Eng.  ^nf, 
to  slide  or  slip. 


.,  Ormi 


Qusa-SUPPBB,  Fi.paTtlovflede  verre, 
lb«  material  of  Cinderella's  fomons 
■lipper  in  our  Teraion  of  the  story, 
Kc^ding  to  Mt.  BaUton  is  altogether 
4  miitake.  In  the  oldest  French  ver- 
Don  the  word  emploved  with  reference 
to  it  ii  veir,  the  heraldic  term  for  pearl, 
mi  Ihii  in  the  ooone  of  transcriptioa 
■nmt  have  been  altered  to  verre,  glass, 
^  slipper  probably  was  merely  em- 
fc«nd«nd  with  peart.  Others  have 
Mppoeed  that  Perraolt's  panlovfle  de 
wnv  is  a  eormption  of  parUovfie  da 
^fir,  U.  a  slipper  of  sqnirrel  fur. 

^nm  a  sinular  play  on  words  voir, 
<b  bvaldie  for,  is  represented  by 
IMeM  in  shape  of  little  gUu*  pots, 
^mt,  srgeiit  and  aznre. — ChambetB, 
Cydepadia,  s.v.  Ftir.  In  old  Eng. 
r'ftttn  gUsses. 

Sie  .  .  ,  ,  leptc  upon  the  borde,  and  threw 
'"M  Bcte,  and  drinke,  sad  brake  the 
B^  nd  ipill  sUe  tbst  there  was  on  the 
^"it^BtjTtf  tk4  Knight  of  U  Tour- 
WT,p.n{E.  E.T.8.J. 

Olus-wdbm,  1  <AA    and   provincial 

6uzs-woui,  \  words  for  the  glow- 
■ooa,  the  former  used  by  Honfet,  the 
!■>«  by  Lily.  The  first  part  of  the 
*nd  is  identiol  with  Scot,  glota,  a 
('""ing  lire,  glo»«,  a  bl^e,  Icel.  gloui, 
*■  Mau,  ProT.  Swed.  ghtia,  to  glow. 


glSiMO,  a  glowing,  M.E.  Oer.  glmen,  to 
glow.  Cf.  Blid.  Eng.  glitien,  to  shine, 
Oar.  gieitecn.  Another  old  name  for 
the  insect  is  globerde  or  glowbird, 

Olobt-bolb.  It  was  long  a  puzzle  to 
me  why  a  cnpboard  at  the  head  of  a 
staircase  for  keeping  brooms,  to. 
(WTight),oraper8on'B"den"or  retreat, 
which  is  kept  in  chronic  Utter  and  nn- 
tidiness,  or  in  general  any  retired  and 
nncared  nook,  should  be  popularly 
called  a  glory-hoU.  I  have  little  donbt 
now  that  the  first  part  of  the  word  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  glory, 
renown  (Lat.  gloria),  but  is  the  same 
word  as  old  Eng.  "  ^lory^',  or  wytha 
ouclene  ^ynge  defoylyS',  Maonlo,  de- 
turpo."— Piwiipf.  Panmlffrum. 

Compare  Prov.  Eng.  gloru,  and 
glorry,  greasy,  fat ;  Cleveland,  gtor, 
mere  fat,  glor-fat,  excessively /o(  (Atkin- 
son). Fletcher  has  "  not  all  glory-fat " 
(Halliwell),  and  Fuller  says  that  the 
flesh  of  Hontahire  hogs — 

Though  not  oil  glorre  (wherR  no  bancks  of 
lean  cou  be  aeen  for  the  deluge  of  fat)  is  do 
leu  delicioua  to  the  taste  and  more  whol- 
some  for  the  alomack. —  tVurthiti  cf  Eaglaiul, 
ToL  i.  p.  401  (ed.  1811). 

Cf.  also  O.  Eng.  glare,  mire,  and 
Scot,  gkrg,  to  b^oire.  Thus  olory- 
hole  is  no  more  than  a  dirty  hole,  an 
tmtidy  nook.  The  parallelism  of  Fr. 
gUtriette  (Sp.  glmietii),  a  bower,  for- 
merly a  little  room  in  the  top  of  a 

Olozb,  to  flatter,  O.  Eng.  gloeen,  has 
often  been  regarded  as  only  another 
form  of  to  glaie,  to  throw  a  gloat,  or 
blight  Instions  appearance,  over  one's 
language,  to  speak  in  a  polished  spe- 
dona  ^le  :  a.  "  QlaeyH  or  make  a 
^ynge  to  shine,  Qlaxiwe  in  soomynge, 
Intulaoio  "  (Prompt,  ram.) ;  "  I  glas» 
a  knyfe  to  make  it  bright,  je  fourbis" 
(Palsgrave);  0.  Eng.  jWswn,  to  glisten, 
Oer.  gleiuen,  to  shine,  also  to  dissemble 
or  play  the  hypocrite;  Icel.  jiy*,  fin  ety, 
and  glotm,,  a  blaze,  Scot.  gU>»e,  glose,  to 
blaze.  For  the  meaning,  cf,  "  Smooth 
not  thy  tongue  with  filed  [^  polished] 
talk."  -  The  PoMgioiiate  Ptlgrim,  1.  306 
(Globe  Shaks.  p.  1066] ;  and  compare 
the  foUowijig : — 

These  ...  are  Taailas  vaniuium;  that 
file,  and  gbtu,  and  whet  their  Tongues  to 
Lies,  the  propereit  kind  ofVanitie;  whioli 
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oaU  Eoill,  Good,  »nd  Good,  Eoni  (rood 
DeuUli)  for  >  Reirard.— S.  Purchai,  Miero- 
coimiu  or  TU  HUtarie  of  Man,  p.  6*1  (1619). 
Etctj  smooth  t»le  »  not  to  be  beleeTedi 
mnd  eT«y  gluing  tongue  i»  not  to  be  tnuted. 
— H.  Smith,  Stmuif 


The  Tfcrw  Ooai*,  a  taTem  ago  ai 
Lincoln,    WM    originally    the    Three 
Gowlt,  |^tt«r8,  or  drains  (Ger.  go—e], 
"'  """■  which  are  known  to  have  existed  there 

Glow  meant  originaUy  to  interpret  jjj  Mailer,  (7Wp»,  voL  ii,  p.  680).  Ray 
or  explain,  to  makB  a  comment  or  ^j^^g  ^^  ^  Northumberland  word  Qotf, 
glou,  Ft.  gloae,  Lat.  glotta,  a  word  re-      ^  flood-gate,  from  A.  Sax.  gedtan,  t 


quiring  to  be  eiplained,  Greek  jioMft, 
a  tongue,  a  foreign  word  (needing  ex- 
planation) ;  hence  gloMory.  The  con- 
notation of  deception,  flattery,  is  per- 
haps due  to  the  confusion  above. 

CUu  [eiljB,  or  Irookyi,  GloHi. 
Glonflt',  or  flateryl!',  Adnlor,  blandior. 
PnBHpf,  Parimtoniill. 
Lok*  in  t*  ««iiter  gluid 
On  ecce  enim  ueritatem  dileiUti. 

Lanthvl,  VitimifP.  Plowman, 
TiL  303,  text  C. 
Wher-oa  wM  write  two  wordw  in  |iis  wise 

"-"•  IM....K. 

Ao  tho  Ui  come,  bii  ntdde  of  him,  bote  ii 

olde  wone, 
Glmindt  wordea  Ac  fUw. 

RD6erl  ej  Gloacuur,  p.  497  (ed.  1810). 
For  he  oonld  wall  hi>  gltnmg  ipescbe*  frame 
To  luoh  vaine  uki  lb>t  him  beM  became. 
Spmmr,  F.  Qiui.1,  HI.  ™.  14. 
And  BB  the  anbataonoe  of  men  of  worachyppe 
th»t  wyile  not  gloK  nor  cory  faTj'  "" ,°" 
pareyaftyla,  thej  cowthe  not  undvritond  that 
Bile  ihys  ordeoaunoe  djd  any  aoode  or  harme. 
—C'tgoni'i     Chrmick    af    Lmdm    (1*61), 
p.  C14  (Camden  Soc.). 
Well,  to  be  brefe  with  outen  gUm, 
And  not  to  awarre  from  our  purpoM, 
Take  anoA  hede  what  1  ahallaaye. 

R»dt  mtandbtmUt  vnlht,  IM», 
p.  99  (ed.  Arfaer). 


[of,  g'e^ere,  a  ponror,  Onwtw*], 
t)at.  goie. 

Other  forma  of  the  word  are  govst, 
gvt,  gutter,  gcryl,  got,  a  drain  or  water- 
ooume  (cf.  Fr.  igmt).  An  old  chnrch 
in  Lincoln  still  bears  the  nwne  of 
B.Peter  at  Oowta.  We  ought,  perhaps, 
to  coimeot  these  words  with  gtitter, 
0.  Eng.  gotere;  but  cf.  0.  Fr.  goiitiert, 
a  channel  for  drippings  (Lat.  guOa), 

Goat- WEED,  a  pop.  name  of  the  plant 
^gopodium  podegraria,  seemn  to  be  a 
oormption  of  its  other  name,  gout-miBd 
and.  gout-teort. 

GoD-«ppEL,  i.e.  "  good-apple,"  a 
juaai- Anglo-Saxon  name  for  the  qnince 
(Somner),  is  apparently  a  corruption 
of  Con- APTEL,  which  see, 

OooaLE,  in  goggk-eyed,  having  fiiH 
rolling  eyes,  Ir.  gogthuileach,  from  gog, 
to  move  slightly,  and  «wl,  the  eye,  is 
used  by  Wycliffe  as  equivalent  to  Lat 
eocfcs,  with  which  it  has  probably  no 
connexion  (Skeat).  OocIm,  one-eyed, 
is  a  LaUn  corroption  of  Gk.  kySopi 
(Mommeen),  or  from  ea  (=  one)  -f- 
oealvt  (Bopp). 

It  ia  good  to  thee  for  to  entre  gogil  jSfrf  in 
s  of  God,  than  UT^nje  twey  j3« 


0  be  aent  in  to  helle  > 


GftADLOUP,  a  Scotch  word  for  the 
military  punishment  called  the  ganle- 


[.  4r. 


pmnsnment  caoeu  ^«  y^^-  Oo"*./  Somerset  nwne  torVti^J^ 

modem  English,  both  which      wiUow,  formerly  called  g^le  (Mynw 
-  "      '      -'       ffafo)- 

(JooD,  in  the  Scottish  expreeaion  "  to 
oood,or  puid,  a  field  "  (Januaflonj.nieMi- 
ing  to  manure  it,  as  if  to  do  it  good,  or 
ameliorate  its  condition  (cf.  W.  Coni' 
wall  goody,  to  fatten),  like  the  Latin 
phrase  Iteiora  agrvm,  to  make  a  field 
joyful,  to  manure  it  (whence  ItBtomen, 
It.  letame),  is  the  same  word  s«  Dan. 
g^d«,  to  dung  or  manure,  Swed.  gSda, 
to  manure,  or  make  fet,  Shetland  onJ- 
den,  manure  (7  omnpare  Hind.  faUt, 
dimg,  manure).  But  OsL  ma&aiA, 
to  manure,  is  from  mailh,  good.    The 


words  are  oorruptions  of  Swed.  gat- 
lopf,  a,  "  lane-oouiBc."  See  Gaunt- 
let. 

Goat,  a  Linctdnshire  word  for  a 
idnioe  or  drain. 

"  A  goal,  or  as  you  more  commonly 
call  it  a  sluice." — Iwfrucft'on  for  a 
Committee  ofSewert,  1664  (Peacock). 

0.  Eng.  "oote,  or  water  schetelys, 

Aguagium  "  {Prompt.  Pom.  ab.  1440) 

Northampton,  govt  (Sternberg). 

Aswaterofdyche, 

Ober  rtxtl  "!  golf  bat  ntoer  chude. 

■^  ^mtitUiv,  f^iou,  p.  le,  I.  606. 


)  by  Google 
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TEob  900^  to  make  good,  was  oi 


ttgitedtd  withgikoa  U  like  > 
hrMoo  upon  a  hisb  hill.— IT  Adami,  Gtd't 
BuuUf,  SirmMt,  i.  131. 

GoODtss,  m  oolloqaiBl  name  for  sagar 
tweetmaats  given  to  ohildren,  as  if 
"geed  thiiii^"  like  Fr.  btmbom,  has 
Men  identified  by  Mr.  Atkinson  with 
Fiov.  Swed.  gvttar,  sweetmeats,  Swiss 
plrU,  It  is  perhapB  the  Gipay  goodly, 
fuflo,  ragar,  sweet. 

QooD-Bn,  »  oormption  of  God  be 
vf  y«,  just  as  "  good  speed  "  is  some- 
tintee  inoorrectly  used  for  "  Ood  speed 
Ijoa)."  "  Qod  tpeed,  fail  Helena  I" 
{Mid.  N.  Dream,  I.  1). 

GW  B'  w'  ■','  iritb  bU  m;  brart. 

6irJ.  SaMmg,  Ffagmiala  Altrta, 
1&1B,  p.  40. 

Ulan  Ramsay  ends  his  poetical 
Bfuth  to  Jame*  ATbudcle  (1719) 
Witt— 

H(*hh,  wit,  ind  joj,  saiiU  targe  ud  ^ee, 
Bt  1' JOB  &tM_Me  GnJ  b  «?  !/«. 
Vdi  nt  t  tnacberou*  Tillaine,  God  hn  «■>. 
IbnlM,  Tlu  MaUnUnI,  i.  5,  IVarhi, 
■L  tt6  (ed.  HiUiwell). 
Tat.  Godden,  m j  little  pntie  prioat  PUu. 
fka.  Fu^l,  goiftvy  Time. 
Sir  J.  Dttiu,  Ponu,  ii.  C«f  (ed.  Gni«ait>. 
le  Gnd. 

■ai.W.  Entfya,  jWy,  Mo,  31, 1679. 
Gtd  bwf  van,  food  Sir  Topts. 

Tiiifik  Nighl,  ir.  t,  1.  108  (lit 
folio). 
So  spdt,  periiapa,  from  a  oonfosion 
"^  "  God  save  yon,"  fcuy  =  redeem. 
It  hw  (rften  beisn  anppoeed  that  the 
*ords  good  and  Ood  ^  etymologically 
idttitiEaL 

If  Hal  apioian  were  not,  vho  would  ac- 
''"Witf  «»)f  Goil?  the  Terie  Eliiiuilo^B 
•f  Ih  une  witli  >i  of  the  North  pane*  of 
*  wwW  deduiog  pluoely  the  nature  of 
tW  Mliibqte,  which  in  all  one  at  if  we  aajd 
,p4  [Wai]  or  a  giim  of  good  ihingi. — G. 
[■*a*™,  Jrta  ./  £-.f.  F«M,  1585,  p.  44 

^tlM  which  aoMMime  Gecd  we  nan'd, 
War  oir   Eogliah   tonpie   wu   aborter 

Smih.  BazUr,  Sir  PkUip  SudWf'i 
0.nna>(160e). 
*■  BilifcnDt  maa  ma;  Judge  that  our 
^■■t  rf  tha  Boat  dinoe  powsr,  God,  ii .  .  . 
■*>iN4  tna  Gm4,  the  chicle  attribute  of 
'^•^^-Cairin,  Rfiwaa),  l&JT,  p.  3J. 


They  have  long  been  proved  to  be 
fhndamentally  distinot :  good  (A.  Sax. 
gdd,  Goth,  gads)  either  =:  (1)  nt,  suit. 
able  (Fiok),  or  (3)  =  Sansk.  khy^a, 
famous,  known  (Benfey) ;  whereaa 
Ood  (A.  Sax.  Ood,  Qotb.  gvfh)  prob. 
=Per8.  khoda,  ichudd,  Qod,  i.e.  k/itoud 
(selfj  +  dy  (coming),  (Johnson,  Per*. 
and  Arab.  Did.),  Zend  khadAata,  self- 
existent  (Diefenbach,  Oolh.  Sjpr.  ii.  416). 
On  the  Bonio  monoments  Kvy  is  God 
(a.  Stephens,'  Thor  the  ThvMderei; 
p.  82).  Bums  uses  Oude  (^  good) 
for  Qod  :  "  Qude  keep  thee  frae  a  tether 
string  t  "  ( Worlu,  p.  S8,  Globe  od.). 

GooDMAM.  Messrs.  Eastman  and 
W.  A.  Wright  in  their  exceUent  BOU 
Word-Book,  make  »  soggeation  that 
goodmtm,  an  old  £ng.  word  for  ths 
master  c^  the  bonse  (e.g.  Prov.  vii.  19, 
Matt.  11.11)  or  a  yeoman,  is  a  oormp- 
tion of  A.  Sax.  gummatm  or  gvma,  a 
man  (whence  brydguma,  a  bride '^room), 
and  Uiat  good-wife  [or  goody,  of.  hovte- 
wife  and  huaty]  was  formed  in  imita- 
tion  of  the  corrupted  word. 

Qmmnana,  wlueh  oocnrs  in  Beouulf, 
would  seem  to  be  a  ploonastia  oom- 
pound  of  gwna  (whioli  has  been  re- 
ferred by  Orimm  to  A.  Bai.  gedman 
(gyman),  to  oare,  guard,  keep,  or  rule) 
and  man.  However,  goodnum  is  fotmd 
in  old  Eng.  for  the  master  of  a  house, 
BO  there  are  no  grotmds  for  this  sug- 
gested oorruption  (see  Skeat).  More- 
over pxtna^O.  H.  Ger.  gomo,  Goth. 
guman,  Lat.  homo  (Fick). 

The  aaid  da;  [Nov.  t5,  1646]  eompeiied 
William  SeifTrlght  .  .  .  being  acduaed  of 
Borcerie,  in  alloting  and  giuing  orer  aome 
land  to  tbe  old  goodnum  (aa  (ber  call  it) 
[^deTil].— Pn^vUry  Back  a)  SiralUff^ 
p.71(SpiadingCrub). 

Good  tkabs,  in  Shakespeare,  is  a 
oonnption  of  the  word  "gov^eret,"  a 
loathsome  disease,  from  Fr.  gouge,  a 
ponk  or  camp-wenoh.  "  Toe  good 
ijeere*  shall  devoure  them  flesh  and 
feU."— iear,  v.  B  (fol.). 

"  What  the  good-jer  I "  is  Dam« 
Quickly's  eipletive  in  TheMerry  Wivet 
of  Mn(J«or,  act  i.  so.  4, 1.  127. 

Qoodger,  a  provincial  word  for  the 
devil,  may  be  the  wordintended.  (Vid. 
^ofei  a-nd  Qneriee,  fith  S.  v.  p.  302.) 
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GOOSE 


Secke  not,  1  p    ,  .      . 
not  to  jou.     n  hix  »  gimdfim  h»ue  you 
doe  (0  meddle  in  liU  mntter«l — I*.  A'urlh, 
MonU  Philoupliit  nttlu  AHcienl  Saga,  1601, 
p.  «  Tcrio. 

WIk)  at  her  firat  coming,   like  >  nimple, 
inioruit  Woonmn.  after  hmr  bomet;  n 


s  bluptl;  mlutBd  liim  ;   "  W  hat 
t.  Master  More,  1  memile  wl 

I,  EecUi.  Bu^nphg,  vol. 


ii.  p.  139  (ed.  1810). 

The  oorruptiou  was  made  peihapB 
with  a  reminisceiice  of  the    Italiaa 

MbI'  anna,  an  ill  yeere,  coDtinusIl  (rooble, 
vaed  in  Itnlie  for  a  Curse  to  oaea  euemie,  aa 
11  mil'  anno  che  Dio  ti  dij,  an  ill  yeere  God 
giue  tbee. — Fb/rio. 

So  in  Chaucer — 
God  give  the  moake  a  thoound  list  qoid 

PnU^ut  b>  Tht  PrioiytKi  TaJt. 

Which  aeems  to  mean  "  God  give  the 
monk  a  tbonsand  (fold)  hi^en  of 
bad  years." 

Ooodt'b  bte,  a  Somerset  name  for 
the  plant  talma  tdarea^  ie  a  cormp- 
tion  of  another  popular  name  Qoa'i 
eve  (Britten  and  HoUand}.  Godt»-ne, 
VhrtM'e  eye,  and  Clear-eye,  seem  free 
renderings  of  its  Low  Lat.  name  tclarea 
(?  esc-danie).    See  CLSAR-BrE. 

Oeutui  Chriili  is  alio  >  kinde  of  Clarit,  but 
leaser.— CtnrdE,  Htrlul,  p.  6(7  (15117). 

OooL-FBEHCH,  Somerset  word  for  the 
goldfinch.  In  Antrim  it  is  called  the 
gold-fiineh  and  [ToEd-tipnni;  (Patterson). 

OooBE,  a  certain  symptom  of  the  luei 
venerea,  a  bubo,  frequently  alluded  to 
in  the  old  dramatiate,  is  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  govigereg,  vid.  Ooos-ykakb. 

OooHK,  a  taUor's  iron  for  pressing 


The  word  probably  meant  originallT 
any  large  mass  of  iron,  compare  Swed. 
gSs,  a  pig  of  iron,  Oer.gaiu,  a  great 
lump  of  melted  iron,  ^.  gueuee,  "  a 
great  lump  of  melted  iron,  rode,  and 
unfaahioned,  even  as  it  oomes  from 
the  furnace"  (Cotgrave,  in  Rabelais 
gaewe),  all  no  doubt  near  akin  to  Oer. 
ffuu,  metal,  founding,  gutieiten,  cast 
iron,  gie«*en,  to  pour,  to  found,  goste,  a 
drain. 

The  term  gotM  would  readily  be  ap- 


plied to  a  mass  of  melted  metal  &om 
the  analogous  usage  of  ttna,  pig,  Gk. 
delphh,  a  dolphin,  Ac.  T.  Bow,  in  the 
Qeitfhtnan'g  Magaxinf,  June,  1774,  re- 
marks that  smoothing  -  irons  "  were 
made  at  first  of  hammered  iron,  but 
now  are  generally  mode  of  sow-metal, 
but  ore  still  called  irons."  Belated 
words  are,  0.  H.  Oer,  giuzatt,  Sned. 
giuta.  Ban.  gyde,  A.  Sax.  geMan,  Goth. 
gjvlan,  Icel.  g/dta,  to  cast  metaL 

1  beg  on  my  knees  to  have  Atropoa  tlie 
tailor  lo  the  De^tiniea  ...  to  beat  thf  iron 
gac<t  of  roortalitT,  and  no  presa  me  to  ileaih. 
— Mainii^,  Thi  rJT](tn  JUorlji-,  iii.  3  (p.  1!^, 
ed.  Cunningbam). 

OooSE,  used  as  a  synonym  for  a 
simpleton  or  fool,  is,  as  Bishop  Stanley 
has  observed,  a  "  proverbial  Ubel "  on 
a  bird  remarkable  for  its  inteUigence. 

It  has  qmlilie«,  we  mij[ht  ilmoat  my  of 
the  minil,  of  a  very  aingular  charact'T.  .  .  ■ 
There  are  no  animala,  biped  or  quadruped, 
BO  difficult  to  deceive  or  Bppro»ch,ibeir  »enae 
of  hearing,  aeeiog,  and  (melling  b^DE  eo 
eitremety  scute;  independently  of  wtich 
they  appearlo  hoc  in  m  organised  and  cauooiu 
>  manner,  when  feeding  or  roosting,  as  to 
defy  all  danger.-JfMlor!,  of  BinL,  p.  Si* 
(7th  ed.). 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  tba 
filial  affection  of  the  goose  was  con- 
sidered so  exemplary  to  men  that  it 
was  made  the  ideograph  of  "  a  son." 

It  may  credibly  he  thought  also,  that  tiiii 
creature  hath  some  apsrka  (aa  it  were)  of 
reason,  nudenlauding,  and  leaminf;. — Nol' 
land,  PHay'i  Nat.  HiU.  vol.  i,  p.  *80, 16M. 

Aooordingly,  a  band  of  crusaders  in 
the  time  of  OUT  Henry  IL,  sawuothing 
ridiculous  in  having  a  goose  carried  *£ 
a  standard  at  their  head.  Indeed,  it 
is  only  in  modem  times,  and  that  as 
we  shall  see  through  a  verbal  miscoD- 
ception,  that  the  name  of  this  wise  bird 
has  become  the  veiy  antithesis  of  )la 
true  charooter.  Its  oarefiilnees  hss 
been  warmly  eulogized  by  Scaliger, 
who  declares  it  the  very  emblem  iJ 
prudence. 

When  Frederick  Nauaes,  Bishop  of  Vienor, 
desired  in  his  panegyric  on  St.  QointiD  i* 
convey  a  fining  idea  of  the  sobriety,  chaalitT, 
and  vigilance  of  that  eminent  personage,  If 
could  not  eipreas  himself  more  forcibly  thaa 
by  asserting  the  holy  snd  virtuous  msa 
clowly  resembled  a  geo^.  Had  folly  btrs  I 
esteemed  a  prominent  characteristic  of  tbt 
bird,  the  saint  would  hardly  have  bteiJ 
likened  to  it;  bat  it  is  only  ignorauceoflbsl 
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itAat  tiae  that  Tentora  to  portnj  the 
ffme  IS  deGcienl  in  sa^^il^  or  iDtelligeDce. 
—Ctmhilt  Magasine,  toL  tiii.  p.  iOA. 

I  vonld  suggest,  therefore,  that  gooee, 
in  the  seoBB  of  Bunpletoii,  ia  a  BurTival 
d  the  ScandinaviaD  gusi,  a  fool,  found 
in  Swadisb,  derived  from  old  Swed. 
jwa,  to  blow  (cf.  "gQHt").^0.  Ste- 
pbena.  Old  Iforthem  Runic  Mowimente, 
p.  925 ;  jnst  as  O,  Norse  gdli,  a  fool 
(Dan.  giu,  mad),  is  near  akin  to  a  gaie 
uf  wind  (Wedgwood).  Windy  inflation 
is  ihe  root  idea  of  "  fool,"  and  aumj 
Mfaer  words  of  the  same  significatioii. 

nhi« 


Whatever  he  the  ori- 
pn  of  this  word,  whether  it  be  akin 
ta  tbe  German  krauaieere,  the  rough 
btity  berry,  bora  kravi,  rough  (oom- 
fn  Dan.  ttilckeUhcsr,  Swed.  sl^dcelbar, 
"  the  prickly  berrv,"  and  perhaps  Dutch 
tmii^eeri,  from  krott,  frizzled,  bristly, 
Sp.  eretpitta,  Lat.  uoa  erigpa),  whioh 
H«nu  most  probable,  or,  as  Dr.  Prior 
thinks,  bom  Fr.  groseiUe  (which  is  it- 
Klf  a  aorrapt«d  form  from  Ger.  Arou- 
*'i),'A  cortainly  has  no  connexion  with 
"goose." 

The  Dutch  hrw/Auxi  has  been  assi- 
milated to  hraye,  a  cross.  Carbeny, 
the  Nortii  country  name  for  this  fruit, 
ia  Mcarding  to  Ur.  Atkinson  akin  to 
A.  Sax.  and  Norse  gar,  a  point  or 
prickle,  andjoorte,  the  priokly  plant 
{Clasdiaui  tiUmary,  s.v.),  which  in 
H.  W.  LincolnshiTe  is  called  goM 
(PMCock),  whence  perhaps  goat-bern/ 
("Prickly  goM  and  tnoms." — Tempest, 
"-1);  but  this  is  unlikely,  Mr.Timbs 
Mji  that  roasted  geese  used  in  the 
oUeo  time  to  be  stuffed  with  goose- 
btrrifis,  and  thence  came  their  name 
iXooki  mni  Garner*  of  Eng.  lAJe, 
I>-  1G9),  bat  this  is  more  than  doubtful. 
(''ooffierry  may  be  for  jrooMterri/,  as 
tfak  for  tpreak,  tpeekU  for  spreckle, 
jm  (or  grim  compare  Welsh  grtoyg. 
Pn>C  Skeat  says  tne  orig.  form  must 
na»e  been  ffroite-berry,  where  grolee  ^ 
H.  H.  Oer.  krit,  curling,  crisped,  i.e. 
hiiiy,  and  so  "goose-berry"  is  the 
•■oy'beny.    A  Scotch  form  is  groaer. 

iiroift  Gatiaaat  heiag  ciled  befar  the 


■ewioD  of  Rjnie  for  praphsnpiiiE  the  Stbbsth, 
bj  gathering  grntcri  in  tTme  ot  eennon  .  ■  . 
■ppealed  to  the  prpsb^rie.  —  Frd/nfttry 
Bcwfc  i.f  Strathbogte  (1636),  p.  9. 

OOBDUK,  used  absurdly  by  Keats  as 
a  verb  meaning  to  knot,  from  some 
confused  reminiscence  of  the  fabled 
"  Gordian  knot,"  so  caUed  because 
tied  by  Gordiiu,  King  of  Phrygia,  with 
the  oracular  prediction  that  whoever 
should  undo  it  would  reign  over  the 
entira  of  Asia. 

She  had 
Indeed,   locki  bright  enough  to  make   ma 

And  they  were  simpl;  gordian'd  up  and 
Endymiaix,  Bk.  1.  Poem,  p.  19  (ed.  1B69). 
QoosB-DANOiNO,  a  kind  of  masque- 
rade, indulged  ^n  at  ChriBtmas  and 
other  festivals  in  Cornwall,  Scilly 
islands,  Aic,  originally  geeae  dancing. 
I.e.  gv.i»e  dancing  (dance -deguiBe),  a 
species  of  mumming  performed  by  the 
guixardg  or  masijuerB. — Himt,  JJroU», 
^c.  of  West  of  England,  i.  87  and  307. 
The  youDff  PB5!P'^  eierciie  a  sort  of 
gallantry,  called  Gbok  Dajumg,  when  the 
mBidenii  are  dmsrd  up  for  young  mpa,  uid 
the  young  men  far  mnideni;  thun  ifif;uiMd 
they  visit  their  neighbours  in  eampaniea, 
where  they  d«nce  end  make  jokea  upoo  what 
has  happened  an  the  island. — Htath,  liUadi 
rfScidn,  p.l»5(l?S0). 

Compare  Scot,  gyeor,  a  mnimner, 
and  gytf,  to  masquerade. 

The  loons  are  awa  through  the  Coon  gyiin'. 
—Grtgor,  BaagGlaaar^,  p.  7J. 

DisguiM  waa  the  old  English  word  for  a 
masque.— Ben  Jonvm,  The  Maiqut  of  Aiigun. 

See  also  M.  A.  Comtoey,  W.  Corn- 
wall Glouary,  s.v.  Oil'  Baiux,  and 
F.  Q.  Couch,  E.  Comaall  Qloua/ry, 
s.v.  Gooar^  Bawx. 

QoosE-HOBN,  Scottish  g^ne-hom,  as 
the  ingredient  of  a  recipe,  soimds  as 
apocryphal  as  "pigeon's  milk,"  or  as 
the  "  goat's  wool "  and  "  ass's  fleeoe  " 
of  the  ancient  classics.    It  is  a  curious 


ghi: 


irruption  of  Scot.  ffiM»«em,  Linoolns. 

■  !.iTi  (BailOT,  1753),  old  Eng.  gya- 

[FTOmpt.  Pwrv.)  and  g{»er,  the  giE- 


zard  of  a  fowl,  Fr.  gitier,  from  Lat. 
gigerium.    Compara  Git-hobh  for  gii- 

tem,  CiTBORNB  for  eitlem.  Oothcn-ne 
in  the  ReluitKs  Aatiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  176,  ia 
probably  the  same  word. 

A  Poaisr  for  Iht  ainiU  m  iJU  body.     Take 
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Annueed,  Cirowky-Med,  Jet,  Amber-greeie, 
red  Conl,  dried  Lemon  or  Orugp  P«eli, 
TOW  lud  E^  shell  dried.  Data  StonM, 
pillingi  of  Gam-htnu  of  Caponi  tt  Pigaona, 
dried  Ho™c-r«liah-root«,  of  eacb  fialf  a 
Scruple  ID  fine  povdcr  irell  mixed,  and  talm 
half  a  Soniple  thereof  eveij  morning  in  a 
SpoonAil  of  Beer  or  white  WioB.  — T** 
Qaww  CUmI  Opt^d,  p.  77  (16SS>. 

OoosB-SBASS  (Ttmiei,  HerhaS),  or 
Qoote-ihareth,  a  nuue  far  the  plant 
gaUum  aporine,  is  a  corraptioD  of  its 
old  noma  goote-heiriffe  (W.  Colea, 
Adam  in  Eden),  A.  Sax.  got-hegerife, 
"  gooae-hedge -reeve,"  the  reeoe  that 
guards  the  hedge  and  aireats  the  ^eew 
passing  through  (Prior).  SeeHAiBODaB. 

Gntenn,  the  small  bnr  called  Gmt-Aan, 
Gooae-f^nua,  Lore-man,  CleaTer,  and  Clarer- 
— CotgroBi. 

OouEBTiTue,  a  Sootdi  wqpl  for  ait  in- 
strument of  puiiiBhment,  as  if  a  "fool's 
stool,"  from  goah,  a  fool,  is  a  oorrap- 
tion  of  cttdt-ttool.    Bee  Cock-stool. 

On  the  t4th  Feb.  156».  Jamea  Gudiner 
"  for  injuring  of  the  proTcat  publicklie,"  waa 
"  aett  OD  th>'  ifHAitulii  taax  hooria  on  the 
meriiat  dar." — Ltnlil^m  Sarrh  Btctrit 
(DaimU,   Darkir  SuptnlUina   tj  ScMbad, 

Gkaft,  a  modem  and  corrupt  form 
of  grc^,  O.  Eng.  graffen,  to  iuswt  a 
scion,  where  the  final  (  is  perhaps  duo 
to  the  p.  participial  iarm  grafi-^grafud  i 
gr^,  a  scion,  Fr.  gt6§e,  is  properly 
a  sup  pointed  like  a  pen  or  pencil,  Lat. 
^ropAtum,  Ok.  gtafluoa,  a  writing  in- 
strument ( Skeat).  On  the  other  hand 
KH  is  sometimeB  osed  as  a  p.  parte,  as 
if  =  USfd,  "  The  ark  was  lifi,  up " 
(Gen.  vii.  17,  xiv.  22,  &«.).  and  halXaat  as 
if  baUtu'd,  "  Their  weak  haiia^l  souls  " 
(Ford,  Sanat  Tiiwm^lard,  1606). 

They  aUo  ....  shall  be  k^S*^  <»; 
for  (iod  is  able  to  graJ/'Uiem  in  again.— j1.  V. 
Ram.  li.  2d. 

CiT(gtin,  orgnffya,  Insero.— Pranpl.  Par- 


Oraim,  in  the  phrase  "  Against  the 
grain,"  i.e.  nmmng  counter  to  one's 
natural  inclination  or  disposition,  as 
the  saw  or  plane  does  against  tbe  direo- 
tion  of  the  fibres  in  wood,  called  its 
grain,  is  possibly  a  popular  oormption 
of  "Against the  gri,"  which  was  also 
in  use  with  the  same  signification, 
Fr.  gri,  wish,  liking,  humour  (e.g.,  a 


gre,  vtal  gri).  The  phrase  "  to  take  is 
gi£,  or  gree,"  I'-e.  in  good  part,  kindly, 
is  oommon  in  old  writers ;  Pepys  says, 
"He  is  againil  the  gri  and  content 
ofthe  old  Doctors  made  Judge"  (i>iarif, 
Marah  27,  1667). 

Similarly  the  Scottish  threat,  "  m 
gie  him  Mb  gray,"  i.e.  a  drnbbing  (as 
if  payment,  full  Batislaotion,  his  heart's 
desire),  is  no  doabt  a  lodiorous  nse  ot 
Pr.  gri,  desire  (of,  faire  gri),  JamieBon. 
In  vulgar  English  this  sometimee  ^t- 
pears  as  "  HI  give  him  his  ^onis." 

needi  gi*e  aaaent  to 
pecepU  go  Bgaiiut 

tni;  gram  ui  uur  uiw;u0ns  ....  we  settle 
upon  the  Grecian  reaoluiion,  though  noK 
aerioiul;,  not  to  be  ao  troubled  for  our  aoola 
*■  to  lone  a  moment  of  our  carnal  detigbt*.— 
r.  iUai^  Soiwmt,  ToL  i.  p.  198. 

Oraihb,  a  Pror.  word  for  theprong* 
of  a  fork  {Old  Country  Word*,  E.  D.  8. 
p.  145).  drain,  used  also  for  the  junc- 
tion of  a  branch  with  the  tree,  and  for 
the  bifurcation  of  the  body,  the  groin 
(cf.  Ir.  gabhali,  is  loeL  ^retn,  a  btandi, 
a  fork. 

■aff,%  Quarter-atalT,  with  •  ihort 


Oramebct,  also  spelt  Qramment 
(as  if  grand  merd,  great  thanks,  "  jfro»- 
dem  mercedem  dot  (itt  Beat,"  i.«.  God 
give  you  a  great  reward),  "I  thank 
you  "  (Bailey,  Skeat),  and  so  ChaiiMr:   ' 

Grand  mercy,  quod  the  preest,  and  wis  fal    i 
Tht  Chouna  KcnaiiiH  TaU. 

is  a  oorroption  of  Grant  mercy! 

We  see  the  beginning  of  what  was  to 
beoome  a  well-known  English  oath, 
•ays  Mrs.  Oliphant,  in 

Ye,  he  setde,  f^aale  ■wrcv. 

lUbl.  ttaaning,  Hamllyig  Synm, 
p.  Sti  ( 1903). 
She  asilh  :  Graant  metcu,  lere  air, 
God  quite  it  you,  there  1  ne  ma^. 

GaiMr,  Cmf.  Aatantu,  ToL  iii.  p.  )I7 
(ed.  Fauli). 
Scottish  folk  ooimpted  it  into  Orof 
mrrreica!  as  an  exclamation  of  aorprisa 
(Jamieson). 

Orawdb,  "  a  fish  Uke  a  whale,  but 
less"  (Bailey),  formerly  spelt  grami- 
pisee,  as  if  the  great  fish.  Bat  as  no 
such  form  is  found  in  French,  the  word 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  A.  Sai. 
kiranfiac,  a  whale-fisb  (Uahu). 
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<^n  B<>  IcBTe  to  mune  whu  ith  we  took ; 
tk;  tmw  Dolphiiu,  Bonettei,  Albicorea, 
CniDgei,  Forpice,  GnapoiM  (the  Siunun- 
■u),  &c.— Sir  That.  Htrbtrt,  TravtU,  p.  40* 


.    a  old  Eloob^  oorruptioii  of 
frouu,  the  braaohes  dt^  bniji  towards 
Ibc  beiHl.     See  Qruns. 
At  Tfararbam  GnHj^f,  in  u  after  daj. 
Then  dull  be  ■  lane  and  blood;  bay, 

Tlwwiia  t/  ErttUaum, 
OUMT,  from  0.  Fr.  yrcmnler,  groom- 
tfr,  origiiially  eraanier,  weanter  (from 
Low  Lttt.  oreaniare,  credentaire,  to  as- 
rare,  accredit),  influenced  perhaps  in 
■pelKng  by  oonfnaion  with  O.  Pr.  ga- 
TaUir,  of  the  aatne  meaning  (Skeat, 
£iyH.  Did.).  But  cf.  griUe  beside  Lat. 

Qun-SHOT,  ft  qoantitr  of  broken 
piMM  of  iron  and  mifaeUaueons  mie- 
lilw  diHihai^ed  from  a  gun,  is  evi- 
doidj  another  form  of  loel.  ^lip,  aleet, 
mad  DoeticaUy  of  arrows,  the  form  in 
Jitm being krap.krapi.  The cnrions pa- 
tilldipa,  however,  of  8wad.  dntf-hagel, 
p»p«-ahot,  from  dr^ifixt,  a  grape,  moat 
M  taken  into  oonaideration. 

Compara  Oray's  "  Iron  sleet  of  arrowy 
•howw,"  Virpl's  "ferrens  ingroit 
m^"{Mn.  xii.  384),  and  "Hastati 
Vargnnthariao,  fltfeTreuB<m6er"(En- 
Biot,  Jnn.  Tiii.  46). 

Ony't  line  seems  modelled  on  Mil- 

SliMp  ileet  of  *rtowj  ihoireT*. 

Par.  Brained,  Hi.  SIS, 

Hd  this  on  SpeuBer'B  "sharp  ehowre 
<im<mt*  "  (F.  0««ne,  V.  iv.  88). 

In  old  Eu^^ish  ihotoer  is  a  storm  of 
■nwi,  a  battl*,  A.  Sax,  $e6r. 
TW  sball  bane  disdj  ■  durpe  ihmcrr, 
Wh  the  King  It  Trnmore, 
Tbar  iball  tmrrt  bwie  peue. 
~       F«lif>  MS.  roL  u.  p.  113, 1.  W9. 
A.  Sax.  fsMffMir  (iron- 
battla,  itAr-haorg,  a  battle. 

Oft  gthUi  Utn  lir, 
>OBne  •trcls  itorm  .  .  , 
Sen  ota  acyld-wpal], 

BmndJ,  1.  3116  (Bth  cent.), 
on  be  abode  the  iron-ebawer ;  the  itonn 
'vfowi  Ibw  orer  the  ibield-wall. 

OtiM-Kur,  a  Soottish  term  for  a 
tamt  who  has  no  land,  but  is  only  a 
'*ottar,"  teams  a  paradoxical  forma* 
))*•    HowsTAr.  the  word  has  nothing 


Ccnnpare 
•bowet),  a 


to  do  with  grot.  Another  form  of  it 
is  gem-man,  or  geri-man,  for  gertom- 
man,  i.e.  one  who  paysperton^prsMom, 
or  groMom,  whioh  is  a  sum  paid  to  a 
landlord  by  a  tenant  on  entering  a 
farm,  old  Eng.  geraom,  payment  or 
reward,  A.  Sax.  gargvMta,  a  fine  or  pre- 
mium, gerevme,  a  treasure.  Holland 
says  Norwich  paid  "an  hundred  shil- 
lings for  a  gertvme  [a  fine]  to  the 
queene"  (Camden,  p.  474). 

He  De  bereft  no  garnan. — Anertn  Rialt,  p. 
SM. 

Orass-widow,  a  provincial  term  for 
a  woman  who  is  a  mother  and  not 
married,  also  for  a  wife  in  the  absence 
of  her  hnsband.  It  might  ssem  that 
groMg  here  is  for  grace,  pronounced  in 
the  French  fashion,  old  Eng.  grot,  as  if 
a  widow  by  grace  or  courtesy ;  indeed 
the  Suffolk  form  Is  grace-vndfni)  (Moor). 
A  groMt  hand  is  a  term  used  among 
printers,  and  means  [I  believe,  for  I 
cannot  find  it  in  any  glossary)  a  tem- 
porary or  supemtmierarj'  workman,  a 
hand  by  grace  or  safleranoe,  as  it  wore, 
in  contrast  to  the  regular  and  perma- 
nent staff  of  employees. 

The  word,  however,  is  not  peculiar 
to  English.  In  Iiow  Qemian  it  appears 
as  grat-wedeuie.  In  Swedish  as  grot- 
enka,  lit-  "grass-widow"  (Tauchnitz 
Diet.),  Prov.  Dan.  gr<B»enka.  Compare 
the  nearly  synonymous  Oer.  ttroh- 
vyittwe,  "  straw -widow."  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  Scandinavian 
wonls,  whioh  are  doubtless  the  origi- 
nals of  our  own,  are  coUoqoial  forma 
ol  grmdetetJca,  from  gradig,  longing  (our 
"greedy"),  meaning  one  who  yearns 
or  longs  for  her  husband  in  his  absence, 
like  the  Belgian  hceek-viedevie,  from. 
hteekett,  to  feel  strong  desire.  Cf.  old 
Bog.  greet,  greeoe,  a  step,  from  gradftt. 
(See  Atkinson,  Clevelimd  Gloaiary,  p. 
281.)  Qradig,  Dan.  graadig,  is  cog- 
nate with  Oothic  gredai,  Ir.  gradh,  love 
(ofrra),  Sansk.^fiab,  to  desire  or  long  for, 

Qbabb,  hkabt  of,  To  take,  a  corrap- 
tion  in  old  authors  of  the  once  &uniliar 
phrase  "  to  take  heart  t^  grace"  i.e.  to 
be  of  good  courage. 

Perauaded  thereunto  by  her  huibandes 
leloeje,  [ibe]  tookehurlial^^niw,  sad  would 
oeedea  trie  ■  news  conclusion.— Tfii-TrolAn 
Ntw-YfTti  Ciftr  IMS,  p.  *3  (New  Sbaks. 
Soc). 
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Taking  haH  at  gratte,  drewing  more  Deere 
him,  I  pnied  bim  lu  (ell  Die  wliBt  Pura&torj 
i».— TarJim'i  JtiU,  p.  57  (Shikt.  Soc,). 

GBATtHa- DOCK  is  probably  con- 
sidered by  most  persons  to  be  derived 
Erom  ffnme,  to  dig  out  or  excavate 
{"granynge,  or  delvynge,  Possio." — 
Prompt,  Porf.).  It  was  originally  a 
dry  dock  where  the  bottom  of  a  ship 
ooold  be  pitched  or  graved,  i.e.  smeared 
with  graveM  or  greavea,  grease  or  refuse 
tallow,  Prov.  8wed.  grevar. 

To  gra«  a  ship  [»e»-tcnn]  to  presprre  the 
calking  bj  dawbine  itafferwiih  tallow,  trun- 
oil,  ttc,  mix'd.— Satfty,  Diet. 

Ohavt,  a  corrupt  spelling  apparently 
of  old  Eng.  grovy,  "  Hec  pramnlada, 
ffrovyJ" — Wright,  Vocabttlariei  {15th 
cent.),  p.  266.  The  original  meaning 
soems  to  have  been  pot-tiqaor,  potage, 
from  old  Eng.  ^eoira=olla  (A.  Sax,  Vo- 
cabulary, loth  or  11th  cent,,  Wright, 
p.  288),  The  word  perhapa  waa  con- 
founded with  prave,  graxes,  greavet,  tal- 
low refuse,  from  which  indeed  Prof. 
Bkeat  derives  it.  But  gravy  does  not 
seem  to  have  meant  fat,  bat  Uie  juice  of 
the  meat.  Chapman  spells  it  greavy, 
and  distinguishes  it  from  fat,  "  Their 
fat  and  graawe"  (Odys,  iviii.  68), 

Qbat-MILK,     )  a  name  for  the  plant 

Okat-mvlb,  )  lithcgpervoimoffioiitale 
("  gtOT  millet ")  in  Turner,  Herbal,  ii. 
40,  Qraymill  in  CotRrave,  0.  Eng. 
forms  groniel,  ffruimelle,  gremU,  and 
grommeU,  Fr,  oremti.  The  Latin  name 
of  the  plant  having  been  gramett  (or 
granwm)  eoUi,  and  miUwn,  Uiese  words 
may  have  coalesced  into  the  above 
popular  names  (Prior), 

Btiddeker  says  the  origin  is  Lat, 
gratmm  nulit. 


Aae  grimuji  id  grene  srene  ifl  )#  gronp.— 
■   ~  ■'  ■Itrxg.  DkhluartN,  p.  U   ' 
'i,   the    epitbrt  of  tl 


i<n,[.  37  {AlUng 


U  p-  l*i). 


,  which  hath,  indeed, 
DO  relWredce  thereunh),  it  being  no  more  tliaa 
(tlftoj/Krmun,  or  grammel,  at  rallier  nifinm 
wler;  vhicb  M  Serapioii  from  Aben  JuIipI 
bath  tBU|;bt  us,  because  it  )crew  pleutit'ull; 
in  the  moiintaina  or  SiJer,  receiTed  that  ap- 

E illation. — Sir  rftonwi  BmiPB*,  Pttuandai'ta 
pidiimieQ,  l(Wlu,Tol.i.  p.«14  (ed.  Bohn). 
Gilofre,  gyngure,  &  t^romniiiimn, 

AllllfnUiM  PntnUip.  9, 1,  43. 

OaizB,  to  scrape  slightly  and  super- 
ficially, formerly  apelt  grof,  seems  to 
be  merely  an  assimilation  of  rase  (Fr. 


rater,  to  touch  or  grate  on  a  thiog  in 
passing  by  it. — Cotgrave),  to  graxf,  to 
orop  the  surface  of  Uie  sward  as  cattla 
do  (lit,  to  or<Ms),  or  perhaps  to  jrafc 
(Skeat),  So  Fr.  grcU  is  not  only  a 
scratching  or  scraping,  but  pastnio  or 
grazing  for  cattle  (Cotgrave). 

Gkut,  a  colloquial  expression  for  in- 
timate, &miliar,  favourite,  fast  Mends, 
as  "They  are  very  greai  with  tba 
Browns,"  was  formerly  in  general  ose ; 
also  for  favourite,  much  affected,  •■ 
"  That  is  a  great  word  of  yours."  The 
Dorset  folk  have  "to  be  (?«("  (^rvery 
Mendly),  Bamea;  the  Scottish  grU; 
*'  They  two  be  very  gret." — Sternberg, 
Northampton  Gheiary. 

A  little  National  School  girl  in  Zr»- 
land  once  explained  that  the  Cate- 
chism phrase,  "  to  be  in  charity  witli  all 
men,"  meant  "  to  be^of  wiQi  them." 
Bp,  Hall  remarked  uiat  "  Uoees  was 
great  with  Qod"  (Contemplations,  Bk. 
vii.1). 

J.ad;  Caatlemaine  is  itill  as  grtat  wJUi  the 
King. — Ptpyi't  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p,  5  (ed.  M. 


,g.-f 
At), 


BrigL.,. 
''N 0  snail "  's  a  plat  word  with hun. — R. 

Bnmt,  A  Jovial  Crete,  t.  1  (1651). 

The  Lord  Boid  was  gioii  wiih  the  Regent, 
and  baid  a  cusing  in  our  College.— J.  Jld- 
vilU,  Dioni,  1578,  p.  69(WodrowSoi!.). 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  word  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  with  confidence.  Put- 
ting aside  A.  Sax.  grit,  peace  (notwlth- 
standing  the  analogy  of  S)&, related, from 
A.  8,  #1^,  peace) ;  A,  Sax.  gredda,  the 
bosom;  It,  gradh,  dear,  beloved  (Sansk. 
grdh,  to  desire),  we  may  probably  see 
in  this  "great"  a  derivative  of  A,  Sax. 
gritan,  to  know  familiarly  (orig.  to 
welcome  or  "great"),  Oer,  griiaien.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  it  is  identical 
with  "  great,"  large, — to  he  thick  being 
a  phrase  quite  analogous,— and  may 
mean  "of  much  account,"  "of  hi^ 
value."  In  the  provincial  dialects  ue 
two  words  are  kept  distinct,  e.g.  "  Thai 
bee  turble  ?t «(  "  [=  very  close  friends), 
but  gurt  {=  magnus)  (F,  T.  Elworthy, 
Grammar  of  W.  Somenet)  i  while  in  N, 
England  gi-yth  is  intimate,  and  ^nu'f, 
geri,  is  great, 

**  He  does  not  Top  hiapart  " — A^rf  .t  word 
with  Mr.  Edward  lloward.—firurJ^inFJUB, 
The  Rihearwl,  Key  ITOi,  p.  70  ( f^.  Arber), 

As  freal  as  the  Devil  and  the  Earl  of  Kml. 
—Saiji,  PaliU  Corn. 
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Gncuir  Staou,  at  Lincoln,  origi- 
1*117  *•>»  Gree$m,  i.e.  the  Bteps,  plural 
d  the  old  Eng.  greete,  griie,  or  gree,  a 
Wp— M.  MiiUer,  Chip;  ii.  p.  681. 

OnECE,  is  the  phrasa  ft  Aort  0/ 
Gn^te,  a  &t  Iiort,  in  old  bolladH,  ia  for 
'bftit  of  jrrsoM,"  O.Fr.yrawie,  fotneaa 
(jnM,  &t,  I«t.  oroMM). 

Wkidi  of  joa  eao  kill  *  bnoke. 

Or  who  can  kill  *  doe ; 
Or  who  can  kill  k  Aart  aJ'Grttct, 
Fix  boodrMli  fixK  bim  fro. 

JifUra,  BmlUJt  *td  Smigi  of  rorb&in, 
p.  53. 

Gm,  when  nsed  Epedfioally  for  a 
!ii4se  or  Bleed,  bears  a  curiouB  rsBem- 
liUaoe  to,  and  mftj  possibly  be  the  Bune 
»ord  IS,  the  Gipsy  gr''y  {Pott},  grye 
\iaan),  gra  (foreiga  Uipsy,  Borrow, 
GrDhiu)),  a  hoiHe.  Cf- Hind.ij^(i,a 
bone,  jWj,  a  mare.  However,  it  most 
b«  nmembered  that  horses  frequently 
got  itaiiiM  from  their  ooloor,  e.g.  Bftv- 
vd,  Liaril,  Blanchard  (Soot.  bUmk), 
FaTil,  Ball,  Sorrell,  Dun,  Omzle,  aod 
d.  "  Scots'  Greys. " 
*w  »ortb  the  chaw,  woe  vorib  tbe  day, 


!  nJiaat'p 
%.  IV.  . 


'  Gm  Mddle  to  me  tiK  black,"  be  tried, 

"Gtc  mddle  to  ne  tbe  grag ; 
0»  nddle  to  me  thf  iwintM  iteed, 

To  hie  Be  OB  my  way." 
Imi  Btnuby,  1.  48  ( aiW»  Baltadt, 

rol.  ii,  p.  309). 
Be  ■nuT'd  tbe  fnu,  into  tbe  path, 

Till  baith  hit  liilee  their  bled. 
iMU  M.illm»d  {Ibid.  ro\.  ti.  p.  MS). 

Gm  BtBD,  a  name  for  the  thrush 
m  W,  Corawall  (M.  A.  Courtney],  and 
'iaui  (Parish),  recalls  its  Fr.  name 
r-n,  which  is  perhaps  akin  togriveUr, 
•o  pilfor  iffripper,  "gripe,"  4o. — 
S*d«T),  as  if  the  plunderer,  so.  of  the 
•inai  Cf.  the  names,  Ger,  weindmtiel, 
"•■^Jrt  vogeli  mavU,  Fr.  mtmWe 
'.^noderstood  as  ntaivm  vitia);  and 
™  proverb  "  SoiU  conime  one  grive." 

Cki-bookd,  m>  spelt  as  if  called 
tm  in  prey  oolour,  A.  Sai.  grmgJmnd, 
tng^»d  (from  grtig,  grig,  grey),  is 
.*>P«riy  the  Oraion  or  OrecMn  {A,  Sax. 
'"le,  Oric)  dog,  ainis  grains.  Soot, 
r^  *ij.— 80  I.  Taylor,  WorJa  and 
Pxun,  p.  41S  (2nd  ed.). 


Amon^  the  diuen  bind!  of  hnntinf;  Dogs 
the  Gn^-hound  or  Grtaian  Dog,  called  Tht' 
Ttaticoi  or  Eloliro  (by  ressoa  of  hin  awift- 
nesie)  ....  de»eniPtb  the  first  plao*. — 
Topteil,  Uutorit  v}'  Faur-fm/ted  Btaiti,  IfiDB, 
p.  144. 

Gtthmnidt  (■!.  gmAnendt),  LepontriuB. — 
Prompt.  Parvateram. 

It  was  also  known  in  Scotch  as  the 
grey,  greio  (cf.  old  Eng.  ffreu  ~  greek), 
greiehaiui,  and  grewaa  (Janueson),  old 
Eng.  grev>nd. 

Ilie  connteipart  of  this  conversion 
of  grman  into  grca  occtura  in  an  old 
epigram  on  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  "  for 
her  excellency  in  the  Oref^tonguewas 
called  for  Oreia,  OToia,  and  (his  mads 
to  her  honour  in  that  respect. 

MirariB  lanua  Oraio  sermone  raleref 

Quo  nita  eel  urimtlm  tempore,  Graia  foil. 
Camden,  K>«ain»,  1637,  p.  163. 

SiuiilBrly  in  Spanish  galgo,  a  grey- 
hotmd,  is  from  gallitu»  eanit  (Diez). 

Compare  tp(Wiiel,  the  Spanish  dog, 
Ijat.  mclowu*,  a  mastiff  (i.e.  the  MoloB- 
sian,  from  Epiros),  tuiikey,  Fr.  dttufe 
(poijet  d'  Inde),  Ger.  kalehuter,  canary, 
Vid  many  other  birds  and  i*Tii"iftlH 
named  after  the  cotmtries  from  which 
they  were  introduced  or  were  snp- 
posed  to  come. 

Otherwise  we  might  identify  the  first 
part  of  the  word  with  loel.  ^r^,  Gaelic 
gregh,  Ir.  grech,  a  hound,  bpelman 
Bays:  "A  Greyhound,  Ovidio  camtGaUir 
an,  sed  propria  magis  BrUarmica*  " 
( GloBKoriiim,  1626,  s.v.  Canw).  A  dis- 
tinct cormption  is  old  Kng.  gnf-haiind 
(King  Ahfgaander,  I.  6284),  with  which 
agrees  old  Dutch  griip-hiiJid  (Eilian), 
as  if  the  dog  that  gript  its  prey. 

In  the  CoustitutionB  of  King  Canute 
concerning  Forests  occur  the  words : — 

Nulliu  mediooris  hibebit  nee  cnslodiet 
CaucB,  quoa  Angli  Gr«iAnuNt(i  appeliaot. — 
Sptlman,  Cio«iriui»{16*6),  p.  IM. 

Triatrei*  (jermosit  mid  i^  grtahaadii  fiirte 
kepea  ^  hearde.  [A  Iriitre  ia  where  men 
wait  with  the  greyhound*  for  to  meet  the 
herd].— 4nmn  iUufc,  p.  SSi. 

hare  yern^  ^e  gn/kond  hjm  Qol3-J> 
bare  runneth,  the  greybowiid  him  Ibi- 
b].—AarHbite  of  Inant,  p.  75(1310). 


nC 


Aim 


'ye. 


£.  Ek/;, 

Club)." 

Tbe  GrcuAau'nilc  called  Leporarius,  hath 
his  name  of  thin  word  Grt,  which  word 
■onndetb  gmdui  in  lalioe,  in  Englithe  degree. 
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Bmmiw  UDong  mil  dogTM  thete  *n  tlw  bum 

C'lncipall,  oooupjinE  Uie  chiefMt  pUoe,  uul 
lag  gimplT  and  abaalalelj  the  beal  of  all 
the  gentle  kiode  of  hooDdn.— J.  FItming, 
Caim  af  E»g.  Dcggu,  liffS  (p.  40,  repr. 
1880). 

Tet  Bnothsr  &1m  etymology  is  this 
of  PuUer'fl  :— 

I  luTe  DO  more  to  otaerre  of  tboe  Gny- 
kciauli,  wre  that  they  are  to  called  (being 
othenriae  of  •"     ' 

Brocu  ani 

4(«L1B11). 


$,  aare  mat  tatj  are  to  eaiiea  ( oeing 
mae  of  all  coloun),  beoauae  originallj 
7ed  ID  the  huDling  ofOroirt;  uiat  is, 
la  and  Badgers. — IrartiUw  a/ Englmiul, 


4),  is  a  oorraption  of  old  Eng.  gredvre, 
»  fiddle,  another  form  of  Welsh 
greidell,  gradeli,  a  griddle,  aIbo  *  grate 
(Spnmll),  It.  greideH  (htec  cretellA). 
These  words,  as  well  ss  old  Wel^ 
gratell,  ftre  from  L.  Lat.  graHcula,  for 
emlioulo,  m  dim,  of  craiii,  a  hurdle,  a 
barred  grate  (Zboss;  WhiUey  Stokes, 
Irish OU}uei,p.a;  Ebol,OeUleStadiet, 


eome  IL  gradeUa,  Fr.  greSle,  Eng.  grill 
(Diez).  Prof.  Skeat  less  probably  holds 
to  a  Celtic  origin,  and  so  Haldemaim 
( J^w*,  p.  178). 

Nea  Seinie  Peter  ....  istreiht  a  rode, 
and  Seinl  Lorenio  lie  rndU.  [Waa  not 
S.  Pelcr  slretehed  on  the  sroai,  and  8. 
Lawrence  on  tlie  gndfrsn], — Jnerm  BiaU, 

p.  set. 

Vp  a  grrdire  hi  leide  him  tepfie ;  oner  a  gret 


To 


aa  me  det>  Tent  Bow. 

Lilt  rf  bl.  QuirUc,  U'tndiof  Holg 
Ond,  p.  S8, 1.  50*  (E.  B.  T.  S. ). 
fie  King  hst  tat  me  scbolde  anon:  vpe  a 

gridirt  him  do 
And  route  him  vib  fur  &  pidi. 

Ltft  ^'S.  Cia-i»e^ir,\.  (03  (Fhilolog. 
Soo.  ISiS,  p.  65  >. 
Grwfvrjnu,  Cratioula,  craliculiun. 
Roat'frjn,  otgradyTyo,  craticula,  cratea. 
rrompl.  Portmtoram  (1440). 
Tpe  grtdimt  it  ]k  goblotes  garnjiit  oFajlaer. 
AtLteratiit  Potrnt,  p.  73, 1.  IKT 
(14tfa  cent.). 
TheirBoncaniaay^ndimioffawrecrUcheB, 
set  in  the  ground,  a  nrd  high,  and  ai  much 
asunder,  with  billeulaid  thereoa,  and  other 
Btickea  on  tbem  grate-wise.    Od  this  they 
ntattbp  Arth.— Purcftii4,  PliarimaEU.  Amrrvat 
Bl[.  Tiii.  ch.  5,  $  i.  p.  1037. 
The  Sootoh  havs  altered  grit^tUe  to 


Wi' juMpiiwand  thumping 
The  Terra  nnticnng. 

Buna,  Wotkt,  p.  48  (Globe  ed.). 

Okitfih,  a  t«rm  applied  in  India  to 
a  norioe  or  ^reen-hom.  Can  thia  be 
from  Fr.  gnffon,  grifotteur,  one  who 
writes  badly,  fmd  so  a  backward  pupil. 

Qua.  The  proTerbial  exproodon 
"  Merry  aa  a  jrtj  "  is  probably  •  cor- 
ruption of  the  older  "  Uerry  as  a  Greek," 
The  word  has  been  generally  jxaAtsi- 
stood  to  mean  a  small,  wriggling  eel, 
BO  called  perhaps  from  its  oototiT,  A. 
Bax.  grog,  gray,  jnst  as  another  fish 
has  been  named  a  "grayling."  As 
"grig,"  however,  is  a  provincial  term 
also  for  the  cricket,  as  it  were  th«  frroy 
UMecf,  in  loelaodio  grd-tnagi,  "  gray- 
maw"  (oompare  the  " gray- fly  "  ct 
Milton's  "Lyoidas"),  it  is  more  nstoral 
to  suppose  that  the  phrase  is  synony- 
moiiH  with  another  equally  oonunon, 
"  as  merry  as  a  cricket ;  "  the  oheeofol 
note  of  the  cricket,  even  more  than  its 
Lvely  movements,  oaiiEing  it  to  be 
adopted  as  an  exemplification  of  merri- 
ment. Holland  has  "  grig  hens " 
(Pliny,  i.  388),  of.  W.  ComwaU  grig-  ■ 
gan,  a  grasshopper  (U.  A.  Courtney, 
B.  D.  8.). 

Tbr  high-ahonlilar'd  grig. 


Whose  great  heart  k  too  big 
For  hi*  bodj  this  blue  May  Mtom. 

Ltrd  LyItoH,  Foeni  (OwBi  Htre- 
dith). 
Bat  grig  is  probably  a  popolw;  sub- 
stitute for  (TrenA.  Cotgrave,  for  example. 


""-rry  grig,  pleasant  rogne,  sportfoll 
knave."  Oree,  gregeoii,  grietche,  gregve, 
are  various  French  spellings  of  the  w<ad 
Greek  (oompare  "greguet,  foreign  hose 
[i.e.  QreekJ ,  wide  slops,  gregt "  (Cot- 
grave)  ;  and  the  word  gringaiet,  %  mexrj 
grig,  may  be  only  anoUier  form  t>f 
grigalet  or  gregolet,  a  diminutive  of 
gree,  i.e.  a  greekling,  gneotilw,  n  bedng 
inserted  as  in  the  oM  French  term  for 
holy  water,  trrinffortane,  a  oorrupted 
form  of  gregoriatte,  "so  termed,"  says 
Cotgrave,  "because  first  invented  by 
a  Pope  Gregory." 

From  tJie  effeminaOT  and  Inzurioos 
living  into  which  the  later  Greeks  de- 
gmerated  after  their  oonqneat  by  Um 
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i,  tbdr  name  bwnune  a  byword 
tot  bot^vtvaiU*,  good  fellows,  or  ocn- 
TiTid  eompHiioiu. 

Sha  [Muu  CKUrin>|  ftbraptlr  Tented 
Wnelf  in  tbe*e  etpreaaions,  Greeoe  it 
powB  bkriMTOu  ud  qoiu  bereft  of  its 
fcnm  worth ;  itat  ao  macli  u  the  niine*  of 
Tiloor  left  in  joa,  lo  reach  forib  onto  poi- 
Vritj  taj  ngne*  thM  jou  were  extracted 
(nai bfrnTeWtoaton  ....  TbemmyOrtik 
iab  sow  diovned  the  proTerb  of  the  valiant 
URck."— T,  FuUmt,  Ik  PrvfsM  &(oM,p.  465 
I16UI- 

The  booDcM  CompmioDB  for  drinking  an 
the  Gnila  and  GtnRiBi,-  bat  tbe  Gmk  ii 
tbr  wiTwr  or  the  two,  for  he  Trill  sing,  and 
duo,  and  kin  hii  neil  companion ;  but  (be 
Mha-  will  drink  aa  deep  a«  be.—HiHBtU,  f  am. 
£(ilfn(1634).  BLii.M. 

giTsn  to  —iiging  knd  dftnciiig,  aa  the 
Oi«e]u"(P.OordoB).  Bo  Bishop  Hall, 
in  hi*  "TriomphB  of  Botne,"  haviiig 
ipoken  of  the  wakea,  Ifay  guoes, 
Cbrutmefi  tntuuphSi  and  oth^ 


"  Id  all  which  pat  together,  you  may 
well  My  no  Grrek  can  be  merrier  than 
tbajr."  In  Iiatin,  gnBeari,  to  play  the 
Gnek,  meaut  to  wamton,  to  eat,  drink, 
aadbameny. 

[Thej  dnnk  cupa]  Mmetinies  aa  manj 
Mgnbo'  M  there  were  letters  contained  in 
the  nasxa  of  their  miiUeaaea.  Inaomaeh  that 
tkoM  wrre  prorerbiallT  vid  to  Gtreke  it, 
llul  qaaA  in  that  &ahion. — Sandj/i,  Tmuii, 

3hakeipe«Te  ««ys  of  Helen,  "  Then 
ilie'i  a  merry  Oreele  indeed  "  (TroilUH 
and  Creaiida,  i.  2),  and  the  phraee 
eeenn  repefttedly  in  other  writers  of 
the  Bams  period.  Cotgrave  defines 
orrrian  to  be  "a  good  fellow,  a  mad 
Bompanion,  merrg  Oreelt,  aonnd  dnmt. 
Hd;"  wbila  Miege  givea  "a  meny 
grig,  mn  plaitanl  wmpagtum,"  and 
"They  diank  till  they  all  were  as 
nwny  as  grigs "  occurs  in  "  Poor 
fiobin'*  Almanac,"  1764.  We  can 
*>eily  perceive  that  the  latter  phrase, 
both  in  aonnd  and  signification,  arose 
ovt  (£,  or  was  at  least  fnsed  with,  the 
oUv  one  "as  merry  as  a  Greek." 
TUt  the  connexion  between  the  two 
Via  remembered  and  recognized  so 
late  M  1820  is  proved  by  the  following 
qootatian,  which  I  lake  from  Naree— 


A  true  Trojan  and  a  mad  aerry  grix, 
thoughaoGrHJL'-Bani.  Jnim.vol.  i.  p.  M. 

Uatthew  Mermreeke,    the    "needy 
Homorist"  in  Udall's  Ralph  Boitter 
SoUler  (1566),  says:— 
Indeede  men  so  call  me,  for,  by  him  that  oa 

hooght, 
Whalerer   ohanoe   bettda,  I  caif   take   no 
tbouebt. 
Act  i.  M.  1  (Shaki.  Soc.  ed.  p.  ff). 
I'll  cut  aa  clnn  a  caper  froni  the  Udder, 
As  ever  merry  Grttk  did. 

Mouin^er,  Tht  Bmdmiai,  v,  9  (nib 
fin.). 

In  Soasex  grig  by  itself  means  gay, 
merry.  "  He's  always  so  yriy  "  (Pimdi, 
Qiouary,  p.  60). 

I  left  the  BKrru  fri^j;)  ....  in  such  a 
hoigh  yonder '.  giich  a  frolic !  vou'll  hear 
taaa.—R.  BroiM,  A  Jatiai  Crrw,  1. 1  (I65I). 

Let  ua  bear  and  aee  aomethiDg  itf  your 
■urry  ;ru>t,  that  can  ting,  play  gambols,  and 


-id.  ii.  1 


QniMASE,  in  the  old  play  of  Th« 
Women's  Conqueif,  1671  (Nares).  "  No 
more  of  your  grimask*,"  seems  to  be  a 
ccomption  of  grima^ei,  onder  the  in- 
flnenoe  of  nMik, 

OBiMNiNa  BWAixow,  aSoottish  niuna 
for  groundsel,  also  grvrnd^ettaallen!,  grvn- 
dienoally,  are  corruptions  of  A.  Sax. 
ffrundttnelge  (Britten  and  Holland). 

Grizzi^B,  a  name  for  the  goosebeny 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  is  a  cor- 
rupted form  of  groed,  Ft.  groaetUe,  Lat. 
ffrotsularia. 

Gboom,  formerly  any  kind  of  man- 
servant, seems  to  be  a  corrnptcd  form 
of  old  Eng.  gome,  A.  Sax.  gvma 
(=  O.  H.  Oer.  gomo,  Lat.  homo,  stem 
gamon,  the  "  earth-bom,"  akin  to  Lat. 
hunutg,  the  grottnd,  Gk.  ehamai,  Fick), 
the  r  being  due  to  a  confusion  with 
Icel.  grOTnr,  a  boy,  O.  Dut.  jrom,  O,  Fr. 
gronime,  whence  grotiiel,  a  valet,  and 
govrme  de  ehambre  (See  Scheler,  h.t. 
Oourme). 

And  Kamti  of  gowrlsode  aall  get  vp  \Ar 
banerie.— Brnuirdm  rf«  euro  m*  Jamaliarii, 
p.  S6,  L1I7(E,  E.  T.  S,). 

Hire  meiden  mpi  techen  earn  Intel  meidpn 
}ei  were  Jute  of  forto  leornon  amoog  grvmii 
i=  boyl—Ancrt«  Riult,  p.  M*. 
Ich  am  nou  no  gram, 
Ich  am  wel  waieu. 

Havtlok  tU  Dan,,  h  790. 

Grounds,  the  dregs  or  sediment  of 
coflee  or  other  liquids,  so  spelt  as  if  it 
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signifled  the  gmtmd  or  bottom  precipi- 
tated by  a  liquor  (A.  Sax.  grund),  is 
leaUj  ibe  same  woi^  as  grtniU,  the  leea 
or  graiiiH  left  after  brewing,  with  n 
inserted,  aa  ie  common,  A.  Sax.  ^ril 
[LoKe  Boc.  iii.  lis.  Cockayne),  I>utah 
ffmyfe,  Low  Dutch  gratu,  Oal.  gruid; 
dregs,  Norm.  gnU,  connected  with 
ffrit^arocUe,  A.  Sax.  yr*yi(,  Ger,  griite. 
Cf.  W.  Cornwall  arudglivgt,  dregs,  Aug. 
It.  gradiana,  "  Oraund^B,  lyse  of  any 
lyooure,iw"(PalHgrave,1530)."GToton- 
ae»ope  of  any  lyooure,  Fear,  gedimen" 
(Prompt.  Parv.  e.  1440).  Orminn, 
aboat  1200,  says  "  t>iBS  winn  ias  drunn- 
lenn  to  N^rumJ"  (vol.  ii.  p.  188);  be 
means,  no  doubt,  to  the  leea,  and  not 
as  Ifr.  Oliphaut  corioufly  interprets 
it,  "  down  to  the  ground  "  =  oimuno 
Old  and  Mid.  EtiglUh,  p.  219). 

A'  eom'd  in  be>I'd  with  ....  gruff 
[coTsred  with  mud]. — Mn,  Palmer,  lieton- 
Mrt  Couruhip,  p.  6. 


English  word  for  the  belly.  Biinilar 
forms  are  headlivg  and  headlony,  Ail- 
ling  aixijlatlong,  darkUng  and  darldcmg. 
Prof.  SkeaC,  I  find,  has  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  comparing  Icel.  ligg- 
ja  d  gr^fu-,  to  He  on  one's  belly  (Cleasby, 
218).  "  They  fallen  ffi-o/,  and  crien 
pitously."— Chftuoer,  G.  Taiet,  L  851. 

The  Lcml  steirit  ape  aa  eitnoidiDU'  bo- 
tion  in  mj  hut,  qahilk  maid  mn  •ttw», 
being  aleao,  to  fall  an  jruiyio  the  ground.— 
J.  MthilU,  Diary,  l.'>71,  p.  t4. 

Lajin  niY»el  doun  a'  mj-  length  on  my 
fiWc  and  elbow. —  Wittim,  Nocta  Amtnuitit^ 
Yof.  i.  p.  t9X 

Grettbptgt,  or  gnmlpigifi,  Suppine. — 
Prompt.  Fan. 

Jo    nuke    grafelpigt,    aupinare.  —  Cnti. 

It  i>  naMm  check  lo  us,  to  hare  our  b«d 
benre  upward,  and  our  hewt  grttiU  below. — 
Bf.  Aitdrttiitt,  Strmaiti,  p.  T53(fol.). 
Groailvng  to  hia  tele  |iBj  Telle. 

iliit*ratitt  Paemi,  p.  33,  1.  llfO 
(14«li  eeat.). 
Flat  on  the  ground   hinueir  he   grawiin; 


Qbodndsbi.,  the  name  of  the  plant 
Senecio,  assimilated  to  groandiel  or 
growtdml,  the  threshold  of  a  door 
(Bailey),  was  originally  ffroutuf-stciiUoto, 
A.  Sax.  grund-iteelgc,  from  tioeigan  to 
swallow  or  devour.  It  is  still  called 
in  Scotch  and  Prov.  Bng.  grundy- 
tieaVoio  (Prior).  Gompars,  however, 
Ir.  gnmnaig.  An  old  form  of  the 
word  is  grovndtuteU,  as  if  that  where- 
with the  earth  teems. 

This  grtuHdnctU  is  an  hearhe  maeh  like  in 
■hiipe  into  Gennander.— P.  Holland,  Pl'mu'i 
Nal.  Hhl.  (1634),  lol.  ii.  p.  S3S. 

Senecio,  grand-iwgligt. —  Wright'i  Focabu- 
lariti,  p.  €8. 

Levins  has  the  corrupt  form  grene- 

emd  {Mani}>ulM,  66,  1S70),  but  not 
grounaoylc,  p.  316  (as  Skeat),  which  is 
a  distinct  word. 

Gbovbl.  This  verb  Heems  to  have 
originated  in  the  mistaken  uotion  that 
groveling,  in  such  phrases  as  "to  he 
groveling,"  was  a  present  participle. 
The  word,  however,  is  reidly  an  adverb 
and  to  be  analyzed,  not  into  grovel  + 
ing,  but  into  grove  -|-  ling,  i.e.  gronf- 
Iwg,  along  the  groof  or  grovfc,  an  old 


Holland  (1609)  has  the  spelUng 
grovelovg,  and  toom^i^n^  in  Kyng  Ali- 
tautuUr  (1.  6617)  occors  in  a  like  signi- 
fication. Somewhat  aimilarly,  to  Ixad, 
a  piece  of  modem  slang  for  putting  twe's 
self  on  regimen  as  jut.  Banting  did, 
was  the  audacious  coinage  of  some 
laconic  wit  who  resolved  that  gentle- 
man's name  into  a  present  participle. 
The  verb  to  sinLB  owes  its  ezistraias 
to  a  like  mistake  (see  infra) ;  and 
to  darkle  has  been  evolved  ont  of  the 
adverb  darkUitg.  Compare  edgUng 
(Cotgrave,  s.v.  A»). 

People  ....  nub  upon  death  and  diop 
into  hell  hUndliog.—  Ward,   Serjxmi,  p.  57 

(ed.  Nichal),I63l. 

Gkow-qrun,    an  old  corruption  of 

grogram,  formerly  spelt  grogran,  from 

Fr.  grog  grain,  stufT  of  a  coarse  grain. 

Wither  in  liis  Satiret  speaks  of 

Turiier  Grau'-gniiui,  Chambteti.  SUken  Raih. 
And  such  like  new  deiiaed  foreiga  ttaih. 

Banfbhire  grow-grey,  nnderstood  as 
cloth  made  of  the  natural  gretj  wool 
aa  it  growt,    is  doubtless    the    same   , 

She  keepa  hir  man  weel  happit  wee  grtK- 
grtji.—GrtgaT,  Banff  Glonary. 
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Gbowlkb,  a  dang  term  for  a  four- 
wheeled  cab,  refers  to  its  slow  pace  com- 
pared with  the  two-wheeled  hansom, 
■nd  is  only  another  form  of  "crawler," 
compare  old  £ng-  growl,  to  crawl ; 
jrwcWnj,  the  premonitory  ahiverinR  of 
»pie;  apparently  akin  to  Pr.  yrowUer, 
grOHtUn-,  to  move,  stir,  give  aigQB  of 
me,  .  .  to  Bwarme,  aboond,  or  break 
out  in  great  numbers  (CotgraTe),  grot- 
Ifr,  enyler,  crouier,  to  shake,  tremble. 
TheM  latter  forms  seem  to  be  from  O. 
Ft.  nwflw  (cro(fer),  Prov,  ci-otlar,  from 
I^.  wroluiare,  to  roll  together  (J>iez). 
"  He  died  of  lioe  continually  growling 
oat  of  hi«  flesbe,  as  Scylla  and  Herode 
did," — Ddal,  Enumvi'g  Apophthegmes, 
15«4.  On  the  other  band  erawl  was 
xHostimee  used  for  growl.  See  Davies, 
Sinpp.  Eng.  Olottary,  a.  tv. 

QcARD-nsH,  a  provincial  name  hi 
the  Beloni  vtUgarie  {i.e.  neetUe-fiefa),  ia 

■  eoiraption  of  its  ordinary  name  ga/r 
mgar-fith,  firom  A.  Sax.  gar,  a  epear, 
led.  geirr,  so  called  from  its  soarp- 
poiuted  snont.  Compare  its  other 
names,  gore-biB,  hng-fum,  tea-needle, 
tta-pike,  vihaup-luh,  L  e.  ourlew-fish 
(Sstchell,  E.  D.  8.). 

OuKROOH.  If  the  ri^ts  of  every  word 
»«e  strictly  regarded,  instead  of  juer- 
i)»  we  should  nse  some  snch  form  as 
wilWooa,  or  vntherhan.  Oar  Anglo- 
Ssiou  forefathers  bad  the  word  teiter- 
Im  for  a  recompense,  literally,  leAn, 

■  loan,  wage,  or  reward,  wilier  in  return 
(or  as  a  set-off,  4c.,  for  work  done),  O. 
H.  Oei.  louiiirlon.  This  word  being 
adopted  into  the  Etomanoe  languages,  in 
which  Lat.  donum,  a  gift,  was  familiar, 
but  letbt,  I&h,  strange,  was  changed  into 
fiaJfrdone  in  Italian  (Low  Lat.  under- 
A)"""),  gvfrredon  (as  if  "  war-gift ") 
ud  guerdon  in  old  French,  galardon 
(for  gadardon)  in  Spanish,  Prom  the 
Fnnch  we  received  back  oormntilated 
losD-wonl,  08  ^iMTdon.     (Diez.) 

It  ii  gnod  to  KTve  snche  a  lorde  tbat  gar- 
^noifbiaimisuiiliusiidiewue.— Boot^lA* 
t«»*l^r  I*  r«r-tii«dry,  p.  4  (  E.  E.  T.  8. ). 
pVj]  don  thair  wrrioe  to  that  soTcnigne 


OnsT,  an  old  form  otgbatt  Oighotl, 
BeaL  j&oisf,  as  if  the  soul  were  regarded 
IS  u  baxBMte  of  the  bodily  honae. 


GuBBT-TAKEB,  another  form  of  gisl 
taker  (otherwise  agitler),  quoted  by 
Mr.  'Wedgwood  from  Bailey,  meaning 
one  who  takes  in  cattle  to  pasture  (Fr. 
gate,  gite),  as  if  one  who  plays  the  host 
to  his  neighbour's  cattle.  {Fhitolog. 
TriHis.  1865,  p.  69.) 

Gisle  is&om  gfrir,  to  Ue  {hat.  jae^e). 


oL  Pr.  ei  git,  here  lies,  common  in  epi- 
taphs. Tha  gift  of  a  matter  is  how  it 
lies.  Holland  uses  giet  for  a  halting- 
place  or  night' a  lodging.  "The guides  . . 
cast  their  giit»  and  journeys  "  (lAvy,  p. 
1198.) 

Kennett  says  that  "to  ^se  or  juice 
ground,  is  when  ihe  lord  or  tenant 
feeds  it  not  witii  his  own  stock,  but 
takes  in  other  cattle  toa<ru(  or  feed  it." 
—Farochiai  AnUquUiet  (1695),  E.  D. 
Boo.  Ed.  p.  18. 

Odikea-pio,  is  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Oviana-pig,  as  it  came  from 
S.  America,  and  chiefly  from  Brazil 
(Skeat,£/ym.Dict.). 

Gdh,  when  used  iu  the  sratse  of  an 
exudation  or  secretion  &om  a  sore,  the 
eyes,  &c.,  ia  a  comption  of  old  Eng. 
gownd  (pus,  sanies),  A.  Sax.  gmtd, 
matter  {Lace  Boe,  I.  iv.  2,  Cockayne). 
Compare  Hind,  gond,  gum. 

Goundiof  ^e;e.  Ridda  sibugo.— Pronqit. 

The  adjectival  form  of  the  word, 
generally  applied  to  the  eyes,  is  gwaded, 
(Toumili/i^nny  (Yorks.),  fK>icndye(Skel- 
ton). 

ia  the  following  from  Shakespeare 
gotene  seems  to  be  tbe  same  word,  in 
the  sense  of  secretion  : — 

Our  po«i;  ia  u  s  j^dipik  irhicb  uses  [oowa] 
From  whence  'lis  noariaht. 

Timm  efAihau,  i.  1  (Ist  Fol.  16«3). 

When  the  same  writer,  with  refer- 
ence to  horsee,  speaks  of 
Ttie  g™  down-ropiiig  firom  tbeir  pale-dead 

ejet, 
the  word  ia  possibly  the  same. 

Bo  the  red-gum,  an  eruptive  humour 
mentioned  in  Langbam's  Garden  of 
EeaUh,  lfi70,  iB"reMlfi>w»(ie,"inPaIs- 
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grave,  1680,  "  Bedgowtut,  sekenesae  of 
ytmge  chyldryne,  SorophnloB,"  in  the 
Pnmjittmwn  ParvuEomm,  ab.  1440. 

Badegowrtde,  Vigion  of  Fiera  Flovj- 
man,  c.  zxiii  88  (on  which  See  Prof. 
Skeftt's  note). 

In  QftToin  DouftUs's  Boke*  ofEnea- 
Am,  gu/m  is  used  for  an  ezhalation  ot 
mist.  Bee  Qlouory,  «.v- 

DeTonsbire  JSom-^m,  some  inflam- 
nutoiT  Bldn  diseaae,  is  perhaps  Bairn, 
or  child's  4t(n>  {EumcoT  Coarfthip,  I. 
667,  B.  D.  8.). 

Ai  MMHi  u  CTST  he  i»w  the  child  be  nid 
joM  u  we  did,  tbit  it  wu  nnthing  io  the 
world  but  the  rtd  gum. — Jant  Auiltn,  Siiut 
and  StmibiUtii,  toI.  lii.  ch.  1. 

Onii-nRiooN,  O.  Eng.  dragaiU,  Fr, 
Aragagant,  altered  from  tragaeamihe, 
Oreek  trwakimtha,  the  "goat-thom," 
Spanish  aHvi/atiU,  "  a  kinde  of  gnmme 
thatbnTneth"(MinBheu).  InLatlnthe 
*  '  '        a  found  OS  well  as 


form  draganiwn  ia  f< 
tragacafdMim. 


Odtta  Phkoha,  so  oallad  as  if  firom 
Lat.  gfiila,  a  drop,  denoting  the  einda- 
tioo  from  the  tree,  is  an  AngliciEedfonu 
of  the  Malayan  name,  getaApertjaA,  i.e. 
"  gnm  of  Sumatra"  (Soheler),  some- 
times spelt  gtUah  pertcha  (SeTio). 
PercAa  (or  as  the  French  spell  it, 
PerfjoA)  is  the  nativenamefor  Sumatra, 
whenoe  the  gmn  wae  originally  bron^t, 
being  obtained  there  in  abundance.  (F. 
M'Nur,  Perak  and  th4  Malays.) 

Otb-fu^ok,  apparently  bo  called 
from  its  gyrating  flight,  like  old  Eng. 
"wheel-hawk,"  "Frico,  htoeal'ha/oe" 
— Wright'a  Vooabulariet.  p.  77;  hot 
see  Oerpalcon. 

Gin^aleima  a  giro  dicti  mnt  eo  quod  in 
girnm  et  eirenitni  multos  lemjiiu  axpendaat. 
— AUx,  NtckaiK,  Dt  Nat,  RtruM,  chap.  ixri. 


H. 

Haos-bkrbt,  a  North-oountiy  name 
for  the  fruit  of  PruntM  Padui,  is  a  oor- 
mption  of  Seg-hetry,  i-e.  Hedge-berry, 
A.  Sax.  Afl^e,  hedge.  Comberland  chil- 
dren say  "  we  caw  them  Jtegherriet  be- 
oaasethej^ourteeth,"*.e.setthemon 
edge.— Britten  and  Holland,  Plont- 
Ntmet,  p.  268.  iknother  corruption  is 
Sag-berry. 


Haokbdbh,  ui  obsolete  name  for  a 
heavy  hand-gim  (Wright),  is  an  erident 
corruption  of  haqtt^yvi,  i.e.  a  "hook- 
but,"  according  to  Sir  S.  D.  Soott,  from 
its  stock  being  hooked  or  bent.  (  The 
Briii»h  Army,  voL  i  p.  268),  bat  see 
Abqdebdbs,  gupra. 

Wri^t  also  gives  the  form  $hagebtuk. 
Harguebmh  oocnra  in  EliEabeUi's  in- 
structions to  the  Erie  of  Bedford  (Soott, 
op.  oit.,  p.  851). 

Haoxbut,  I  old  names  for  the  itrque- 

Haqbitt,  S  htu  (0.  Fi.hagvigbute,  aeif 
oonnected  with  buier,  to  tbrast),  are 
corruptions  of  Dut.  haakbut,  the  gim, 
btu,  with  a  hook,  haak,  or  support  from 
which  it  was  fired. 

Had  ratheb,  an  idiomatic  use,  as  in 
the  sentence  "  I  had  rather  starve  than 
be  dishonest,"  meaning  I  prefer,  wish 
sooner  (Lat.  malo,  i.s.  mage-voU)),  seems 
to  have  been  evolved  out  of  ttie  clipt 
and  oolloquiid  idiom  7'd  rather,  I'id 
rather,  for  I  viwid  rather,  i.e.  I  shonld 
will  or  wish  rather,  nuBOndentood  as 
I  'ad  rather,  I  had  rather.  The  phtau 
in  other  moodB  and  tenaea  consequently 
does  not  exist.  Cf.  "  I  had  ae  Uef,"  end 
see  Craik,  EngliA  of  Shakefpeare,  p. 
103. 
Thin  luch  feire  words  Fdi  ratber  tbe  fbwk^ 

VetoDed  sohreechiiig  of  the  dolefDll  owie 
Or   heare  tbe  direful!  mountuue-valie  to 

7*.  FuUer,  Damdi  Hnvii  Punalment.  K 

(1631). 
I  had  rathtr  be  a  kitten  and  or  new. 

Shakapmrt,  1  Htn.  IV.  iii.  1. 
dog  and  bay 
Id.,  Mini  C 

HAOOAsn,  thin,  wom-looking,  so 
^It  as  if  the  ori^al  nieaning  was 
Jarouche,  wild-looking,  like  a  haggard 
or  trntanted  hawk ;  o£  "  hagard,  that 
has  a  fierce  or  wild  look.  — Bail^. 
It  is  really,  says  Prof.  Skeat,  a  oom^h 
tion  of  nagged  (Lestrange,  Gray),  i.e. 
thin  and  scraggy  like  a  hag  or  witob 
{Ety-n.  Did.  s.  v.). 

Bailey,  however,  gives  "  hagger,  lean, 
thin,"  which  Hur^y  must  be  eqnated 
with  Oer.  hager,  thin,  hagem,  to  grow 
lean  (cf.  Cornish  hager,  ugly,  Welsh 
hagr).  Scheler  notes  that  in  Oennsn 
Ao^-/aJ%(lean-^con)  is  a  popolitf  cor- 
ruption of  hagart-faik,  ahaggard-faloon. 

O.  Ft.  heingre,  lank,  Noim.  haiitgre. 
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Bckbr,  which  might  seem  to  he  allied, 
•re  from  IaL  mger,  sick,  with  an  in- 
bnsiTe  N.  A  haggard  hawk  ia  one  oaed 
to  hTe  i&  the  Ktdget  or  hagt  (A.  Sax. 
i^),  u  a  rantage  was  one  that  lived 
is  the  hr&nches  (ronwt),  cf.  tavage 
(uln^}.  living  in  the  woods  (nlocB). 

No  colt  i<  *o  imbrokeii, 
Oi  h«k  jet  bklf  »  ha»aRj  or  nnnuuin'd ! 
B.  JHn,  Tk*  Swl  Slaphtrd,  ut  iu.  K.  1 
(  H'i.rb,  p.  501). 
FiKj,  that  wild  and  kaggard  ftcaltj, 
['■OKd  ID  BUM,  and  let  at  random  fl;, 
*u  viwlT  eoTtpTii^d,  aod  Teclaimed  by  thea. 
J.  OUimm,  Vpm  (Ae  Wirla  «/'  fi.  J«i»n,  3 

(1678). 
TW  fast  jeere  of  ber  trade  ihe  ta  aD  ejnse, 
■DKcfea  and  cijea  to  dnw  on  more  bSeo- 
>m:  tbeMooad  Biove:  the  third  a  ramage 
■km;  the  finrth  aikd  Gft,  ihe'a  aa  inter- 
■twr,  pvin  for  herwlfe,  and  raffle*  all  «be 
"•*■;  .  .  .  now  abee  growra  weary  and 
braa'd  tondier  ...  the  next  remoTe  ia 
^^{■^,  Kul  Biore  nuining ;  and  if  my  art 
*"oair  me  not,  more  cra»y.— Sir  TA«.  Over- 
krhCkwten,  (frrrAi,p.B3(ed.RiinbaDlt). 

Diyden  hae  the  ottrions  Bpelling  hag- 

Sua*  t^gBTid  Hawk,  who  had  her  e;rr7  nigh, 
Dtfl  pmnoed  to  £uteD,'>nd  well  winged  to 

TitHioutB^  Pnlhfl-,  Part  III.  1.1116. 
Ha  aild  duonlered  walk,  hii  haggtrtd  eyea. 
Id.  Part".  1. 166. 

Hia-aoFBs,  a  Somerset  name  for  the 
vdd  elsmMia  or  traveller'a  joj,  from  A. 
Sax.  h^,  hage,  a  hedge,  Dut.  haay, 

Hua^sKAsa,  an  imitation  of  its  Latin 
»Moa  aim  (Prior). 
Hinop,  I  North  coimtiy  namee 
HaooDBs,  i  for  the  plant  ^ajfttmopo- 
"^g eoaae-graae,  also Aoy^oufrA, are 
enn^fonna  of  Aiiri^,ite  name  in  other 
F^^Ma  [notfrom  aniin^^ed  Fr.  hariffe, 
Rq^bnBtlin^,  aa  Britten  and  Holland, 
^  MS,  which  IS  merelj  a  misreading  of 
"'>■*,  with  k»ig  f'e,  in  Cotgrave;  hnt] 
0.  &«.  AnW,  A.  Bai.  A«f m/e  (Som- 
■•r;,ipMnn^  fOT&etre.rai/a  or  "hedgs- 
i«a»ar,  hedge-robber,  bo  oalled  from 
fi  hahit  of  ratdiing  or  Ujdng  bold  of 
uytUn^thattaacheeit.  Fortheiame 
""M  it  wva  called  "  of  aom  PAalon- 
'■^N;  M  tfaoogh  he  should  aaj,  a 
Mm  friend,  bieanae  it  t^eth  bold  of 
2*«  gMJuenti."— Gerard,  Eerbai,  p. 
•H.   C<anpaie  its  names  eleacert  and 


And  truth  is  it,  they  di 

It  may  be  aene  WTth  hay*  a 

Doctour  DmMU  Alt,  I.  tlO(Early 


Leioesteishire  word  for  bramblee,  aa 
fleecing  what  they  seize  on. 

Haipyf,  herbe,   Ruben. — Frompl.  PotbuId- 

The  whole  plant  ia  roug-h,  and  hia  mgged- 
nei  Uketh  bolde  of  mena  Teatnrea  and  wool- 
len garmenta  aa  ther  paai  by. — Gerard,  HirbiU 
(1S97),  p.  964. 

HAiBT-KouaK,  and  AiBr-MooBB, 
names  for  the  bat  in  W.  Cornwall 
(Courtney],  are  perhaps  corrapted 
forms  of  A.  Sax.  ^eretntw,  a  bat  (t^e 
rearing  or  flying  mooBe,  from  Areron,  to 
agitate),  Frov.  Eng.  rer«-tncnue. 

Half  am  kte,  in  the  phrase  "  one 

may  see  it  with  half  an  eye,"  i.e.  at  a 
glance,  easily,  seems  to  have  meuit 
originally  with  half  one's  ordinary 
sight  (aoie  dimiUciai,  old  Eng.  halfen- 
ege  (like  halfen-deal),  a  term  whioli 
Spenser  appUes  to  the  one-eyed  Mai* 

And  our  oarate  is  called  no  donbte 
A  papLate  London  throughout; 
And  truth  is  it,  they  do  not  Ije 
lene  wytl  '  " 
DaMU 
Pop.  PattTs,  Tol.  iii.  p.  Si3). 
Bo  perfect  in  that  art  waa  Paridell, 
TTiat  be  Malbeccoea  half  en  tat  did  wtIb; 
Hia  haU'tn  ti/i  he  wiled  won^us  weU, 
And  Uellenora  both  eyes  did  eke  lx«ayle. 
SpenMT,  Faerit  Quhw,  III.  i.  5. 
What  craft,  deceite  and  robbery  can  there 
bee  in  dice  playing  1     Are  not  the  little  dise 
Caat  downe  vpon  the  table,  that  euery  man 
may  aee  them  that  hath  but  helft  on  tifi,  and 
may  eauily  tell  eupry  pricke  and  pojnl  vpoo 
Ihem  I— J.  Narihb'Oak,  Tnaliii  agaimi  Die- 
mg,  Daiaing,  &0.,  1577,  p.  117  (Shaka.  Soe.}. 

Half-face,  a  technical  word  for  a 
raised  floor,  platform,  or  dais,  is  a  cor- 
rapt  fonn  of  the  old  word  hal-paee  or 
hal-pat,  which  apparently  stands  for 
kaull-paoe,  Fr.  hautpai,  "high  step," 
old  Eng.  hoMlmate  (Hall's  OhroTUUe), 
See  OhMon/  of  ArchiU<iv.re,  s.v. 

Each  Blair  also  in  the  half  way  having  a 
pauae  or  hatj'-paei  which  ia  Tery  laKe  and 
aqoare,  flaggd  with  Porpbyre,  and  Uned  at 
the  aides  with  a  brighter  ootunred  Marble 
than  the  rock,  which  diridea  the  double  atair, 
and  abore  the  haU'-vaa  windi  the  oontnry 
way  to  what  it  is  below.— jjr  Tim.  Htrbtrt, 
TVawli,  16d5,  p.  147. 

HAI.F  SEAS  ovBB,  a  popnlar  phntstt 
for  partially  dnmk,  tipsy,  is  perhaps  a 
modification  of  the  old  expression  wp8ee, 
oodentood  m  ooer  fsotf^nently  need 
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bjr  old  writers  in  the  phrasea  to  drink 
upsee  Dutch  (Jonson),  imd  upae-freete 
(Dekker),  eaid  to  be  for  op  lyn  friet, 
"  in  the  FriBiBD  fashion  (Narea). 
Thus  the  meanitig  would  be  half  waj 
to  total  inebriety.  Wright  gives  over- 
«efn=  tipsy  (Prov.  Diet.)  which  may 
be  cotmected. 

To  title  a  drunkird  by  we  (loitb  to  giy« 
him  such  inline  lo  grotx  and  hsrsh)  strive 


Hali-wort,  t'^.  Holy  Wort,  an  old 
Eng.  name  for  the  plant  Fvmari/i 
buliota,  is  a  cormpt  form  of  HoU-reort 
or  Sollow-rool,  Undue  cava  (Cockayne, 
Leeekdom»,  Ao.  voL  iii.  Glossary:  Oer- 
ord,  MerbcJi,  p.  9B0). 

Hali^wben,  acoording  to  Mr.  Oli- 
phont,  is  not,  bb  generally  understood, 
a  oontractioQ  of  M'f]  HalUnB't  een.  All 
Saints'  Bve(D],  bnt  the  modernized 
form  of  old  Eng.  hahh^nei  (or  haUiene) 
in  the  Anorm  Riwle,  p.  94,  A..  Saz. 
halgatta  (sanctomm),  a  genitive  plural. 
Ha  observes  that  some  ohnrches  dedi- 
cated to  All  Saints  or  AU  Hatlwii 
were  formerly  called  All  Holkmdt, — 
Otiphont,  Old  and  Mid.  Eng.  p.  272. 
ThoAnerfn  Biuile  has  also  the  form 
Aire  haievmnedeHp.  412),  So  Hallow- 
mass  (Shakespeare)  is  for  All  HaSovi^ 
IfoM,  from  Mid.  Eng.  hdUni>e,  a  saint, 
A.  Su.  hdlga  (See  Skeat,  Etyta.  Did. 

B.Y.). 

)ie  Tapeners  ....  fnun  alU  haloaintliiii 
for  hem  work  ihuUen  take  for  ^  ckKb 
XTiij  jJ. :  tfnm  ]ie  anaunciAtion  of  oure  ladj, 
and  of  fM  tjiae  (or  to  sn-ofier  tjme  of  of- 
halmrtiu,  ij-i.—Engliih  Gildi,  p.  351  (Ed. 
Toulmin  Smith). 

Vol  alle  bii  AaiuiMiw  luue  [For  tba  love  of 
all  bia  uinU].— .fnemi  RiaU,  p.  S30. 

About  all-halknlUU  (and  ao  till  Iraal 
camEa)  when  you  see  men  ploughing  op 
heath  ground,  or  eaadj-ground,  or  green- 
»w*id(,  then  follow  tlie  plough.— J.  WatUm, 
Ctmple-I  Angltr  (1653),  chap.  xn. 

Fiydaje,  Uiat  iraa  the  III.  day  of  Octobre, 
we  made  aajle,  but  the  wynde  aroie  eftsonei 
■o  ootniriousl J  ajenBt  t«,  that  we  were  fayne 
to  liTle  to  an  acre  by  the  ante  of  the  uyd 
yleoiAlango,  ....  and  there  we  Uy  Sater- 
dare,  AUtuUnet  Euyn,  ail  daye. — Pi/lgnniagi 
h'  Syr  A.  GuslfntU,  1M6,  p.  59  (Camden 


resemblance  of  the  summer  note  of  the 
bird  to  the  bleat  of  a  goat,  it  has  been 
called  ic  French  chi»re  volant,  in  Scotch 
the  heattu^-UfiU  (Johns,  Britith  Bird* 
Tti  their  Hatinia,  p.  447).  Hammer- 
hhat  is  probably  a  corruption  of  O. 
Norse  hnjr,  A.  Sax.  hmfer,  a  goat,  and 
bleat  (Ferguson,  Olouiiry,  s.  v.).  The 
snipe  is  alao  called  in  Scot<;h  the  M»-n- 
(=8agle)  hltaier,  i^on-ftWer,  and  ynm- 
mter.  In  jElfric's  vocabulary  (10th 
cent.)  occurs  "  fiiooca,  hafer-lABfe  vel 
pnn"  (Wright,  Fo«ibMfcm>«,p.21,  and 
again  s.  v.  Bvgivm,  p.  28) ;  A.  Sax. 
hafrr-bUBl,  bleating  of  a  goat. 

Wben  yon  any  thnt  in  breeding- dme  ttir 
eoek-mipea  make  a  bbaling  noiae,  aikd  I  ■ 
drumming  (perbap4  1  ahould  niber  hare  a*id 
a  hamming)  1  suapeel  we  mean  tlie  aaine 
tbing.— G.  WkiU,  Nal.  Hia.  oj  Sea>one, 
Letter  99. 

The  laverock  and  the  lark, 

The  baukie  and  the  bat. 

The  hathtr-blat  the  mire-mipe. 

How  many  birds  be  thai  T    [Ana.  Three.] 
Chantbtrt,  P«p.  Rkimtt  ofStttLsxd,  p.  JS 
(18*«). 

Hamhkb-oloth,  the  covering  of  a 
ooach-box,  is  saif  to  have  been  origi- 
naUy  hamper-emh,  the  box  in  esriy 
times  having  been  nothing  more 
than  a  large  pannier,  hamper,  or 
hanapor.  The  hanaper,  old  Eng.  homy- 
j>we  (Prompt.  Pom.)  was  a  receptacle, 
sometimes  made  of  wood,  for  cape,  Pr. 
hanap,  A.  Sax.  hnap.  T.  L.  O.  Davies 
quotes  ui  instonoa  of  ham«r-eMh  from 
a  doooment  of  the  time  of  Qa«en  Mary 
(8itpj>.  Eng.  Qlottary). 

I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  this 
derivation,  but  it  seems  more  probable 
than  that  hamiMr  denotes  a  (beur-akin) 
covering,  Icel,  hamr  (A.  Sax.  hamit), 
a  covering,  as  asserted  in  FhihUog,  8oc. 
Tram.  ISSfi,  p.  82.  So,  however.  Prof. 
Skeat,  who  regards  it  as  an  adaptation 
of  Dnt  h«mel,  on  arched  roof^  "  the 
testem  of  a  oonoh  [not  "  ooacb  "]  ."— 
Sewel. 

Havmkbok&tb  is  the  disguise  that 
the  verb  U>  emigrate  assumes  in  N,  W. 
Linoolnshire  (Peacock,  Olotaary). 

Hamscdffs.  This  word  for  maoaoles, 
as  if  euphemiatioally  eti^a  for  the  hamdt, 
is  a  corruption  of  A.  Sax.  htatd-eopi 
(which  was  perhaps  nuetaken  for  a 
plural),  eopi  or  co^  denoting  a  ietter 
let.  eitpan,  to  fetter).    In  provinciaJ 
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Eogtitb  top*  is  still  nsed  for  the  con- 
n»ctiDg  crook  of  a  harrow,  and  eotp 
br  the  fftst«atiig  of  a  door.  WelBh 
rr^tm,  stocks  [?Eng.  pyivi],  tmp, 
pnniohment,  Gael,  ceap,  Htocka,  slso  to 
<ateh  or  hold,  Lat.  eajUre,  are  probably 
relatad.  Manica,  handcop». — Wright's 
VoeabtJariet,  p.  95. 

HimicKifT,  a  eorrnptian  of  hand- 
fraA,  Jl.  Sax.  hartd-craefl,  a  trade,  from 
1  Use  snUogj  to  Aondiworh,  i.  e.  Aamj- 
i'wi,  0,  Eng.  AondiwTc,  A.  Sax. 
Lnniftweore,  geineore  being  another 
hnu  of  veore  (soe  Skeat,  Etym.  Did,, 

H«a  rtten  IpsthmI  mpn  ia  ecbe  entste, 
I  ruoainc  is  iimtulv  crall  snd  fuullie. 
■  /.  IW-,   DrtJu  irt<f«»  Pride  a«d  Lorli- 
MSfsb.  I56S>,  p.  »S(SliskH.  Soc.). 

Eixt>-OF-ataRY,  the  hand  of  a  per- 
I  mwho  had  beon  hanged  prepared  with 

aruih  soperatitioiis  rites,  aod  nsed  by 
.  koosebreakerB  "to  Etupi;^  those  to 
,  vhixn  it  was  presented,  and  to  render 

>hsa  motionless,  insomuch  that  they 
,  (Odd  not  stir  any  more  than  if  they 

*ae  dsad."  S«e  an  account  of  the 
.  tliSKD  by  Grose,  translated  from  Leg 
;  R«trfi  A.  Petit  Albert  (1701),  in  Brand. 
!  Ptf.  AnHquUies,  voL  iii.   p.  378  (ed. 

I  Hm  whole  formula  probably  arose 
bma  a  misandeTstandiug  of  the  French 
tan  tnaiw-de-gloiTe,  a  name  for  the 
WBdrajpom,  a  plant  of  notorionsly 
■sgicsl  properties,  and  a  oormptian  of 
•"xfrojDK,  which  Cotgrave  gives  with 
■B  thwnatiTe  forms  nvrndegUnre  and 
—■fcgfeire.  "3f(n»  de  gUnre,  the 
>us  M  a  pretended  charm  made  with 
fc  DKit  of  mandragoras  prepared  in  a 
MttHn  manner,  to  which  impostors 
■■lilnte  the  power  of  doubling  the 
■rasy  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  an 
■nistioo  of  maKdf^ltnT€,  which  in  its 
tain  is  an  alteration  of  mtmdragore. 
KnhiDg  from  this  disfigurement  of 
ttswofd  is  nain-tU-gUnre,  the  name  of 
(■other  pretended  charm,  which  is 
■•ds  with  ths  hand  trf  one  who  has 
•Ma  hanged,  enveloped  in  a  grave 
**-  (Littri). 

H*i  is  the  description  of  it  given  by 
■»-  Doostenwivel:- 


_^^m* *f  t^^f  '"  TSI7  "ell  Iraown  in 
■"■"•s  whenj  7our  worthy  progeDiure 
"  •■4  ii  a  bsad  cut  off  ecun  a  dead  n 


ss  hu  been  hanged  for  marther,  snd  dried 

very  nice  in  de  alimake  ofjunipfr  wcxid ;  stid 
if  you  |iul  B  titlle  of  whsl  you  call  yew  vid 
your  juniper,  it  will    not   be  any   belter — 

Uke  something  of  the  fauh  of  de  beer,  and 
of  de  badger,  lod  of  de  gresl  eber,  an  you 
call  de  grand  boar,  and  of  de  Utile  sucking 
child  as  ha'  not  been  cliri.tened  (for  dat  is 
T(TT  eauentjals),  and  you  do  make  a  candle, 
and  pnl  it  into  de  hand  of  glorii  at  de  proper 
hour  and  minute,  with  de  proper  oeremoniah, 
and  be  who  Keekah  for  IreBSuresb  shall  never 
find  noae  at  all. — Scott,  TIte  Aaliquary,  cbap. 

For  the  remarkable  "  Stainmore 
story"  about  tlie  Hand  of  Olory,  see 
Monthly  Packet,  vol.  iiiv.  p.  253, 

From  the  earliest  times  the  man- 
drake has  been  nsed  for  charms  and 
love  philtres  (Gen.  sii.  14),  whence  its 
name  Ciroiea,  and  "  Devil's  apple  "  an 
Arabia  name  for  its  fruit.  It  really 
possesses  a  soporific  and  intoxicating 
power,  and  was  formerly  used  as  an 
anesthetic,  like  chloroform  at  present. 
"  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  to  drink  it  .  . 
before  the  cutting  or  cauterizing, 
pricking  or  launoing  of  any  member, 
to  take  away  the  sence  and  feeling  of 
such  extreme  cures.  And  sufficient  it 
is  in  some  bodies  to  cast  them  into  a 
sleep  with  the  smel  of  Mandrage  against 
thetimeofsnchChimrgery." — Holland, 
PUn.y-$  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  p.  285.  See 
also  Bochart,  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  865. 
Compare  Mahdraoon.  Hence,  no  doubt, 
the  supposed  stupifying  power  of  the 
main-de-gloire.     The  belief  that  it  was 

Eroduced  under  the  corpse  of  one 
anged  may  have  oontributed  to  the 
ghastly  form  assumed  by  the  charm. 

There  bane  been  many  ridiculous  tales 
brought  vp  of  this  plant,  whether  of  aide 
wiues  or  some  runnagate  eurgeooK  or  phiaick- 
mongsrs.  ,  .  .  They  adde  further,  thai  it  i* 
neuer  or  Terie  setiloma  to  be  founde  growing 
naturally  but  voder  a  eallows,  where  tiie 
VBlter  that  hath  fallen  from  the  dead  bodie, 
bath  giuen  it  the  shape  of  a  mt^a.—Gtrarde, 
Hcrkil,  p,  tai, 

Hahdibons,  a  corrupt  form  of  and- 

tJWw  (QlotManj  of  Archifecl-oire,  Parker). 
See  s.  T,  Endibohb,  the  quotation  from 
Qaarles. 

Handsektib,  a  word  used  in  old 
Scotch  writers  for  a  standard,  token, 
or  standard-bearer  (Jamieson),  is  a 
oorraption  of  the  Scotch  ansntyf,  or 
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etwenyie,  old  Eng.  an-den,  ancient,  Pr. 
etm»gne,  "  enBign,"  Lat.  insignia. 

Handsaw,  in  the  proverbial  expres- 
ainn  "toknowahawkfroma^>HJ«iii(i" 
(Wiiijiic/.ii.  2,396),  wftB  no  doubt  origi- 
nally a  lu^neham,  which  is  a  cormption 
of  the  older  form  Iwronseici',  appareotlj 
altered  from  Fr,  hircmwii'u,  a.  young 
boron,  under  the  influence  of  hemaluuv, 
a  heronry,  a  ehaiv  or  wood  fretjuented 
by  heron*  (Sbeat). 

M  inert  a'g  htrnthiia  ind  h^r  owl 
Uo  both  pTocbiio,  tbou  ahalt  control 
The  couffle  of  rblD|;d. 
B.  Jiwuni,  The  Mmqiie  of  Aiigan  (IfitS). 

Hakdwbtle,  on  old  Eng.  word  for  a 
ehort  BpaoQ  of  time,  A,  b.  hawt-kwll,  as 
if  the  turning  of  a  hand  (hand-hwinfi), 
Thua  Langland  says  the  Latin  fatuers. 

Haniweile  m  an  baHd.wkvli-m[  liolv  Scrintun. 
VUion  oj  Pitt,  /•(du-mart,  C.  nil.  «« 
(ei.  Ske*t). 
HorkinKS  now  a  hoadaicilf  of  »  liieh  cas. 

Alliitralivt  Trajz-bMli,  1.  7316  (K.  E.  T.  S.). 
Sandwhile,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
stability of  the  aspirate,  may  very  well 
be  for  and-while,  a  6re(i/fe)"ny'tinie, 
which  gives  a  uinch  better  sense,  from 
the  old  Eng.  atuU,  aande,  breath,  other 
forms  being  onde,  oonde  (Prompt. 
Pafv.),  endp,  Scot,  aynd,  Icel.  anda,  to 
breathe,  Swed.  ande  (cf.  Lat.  an-initu, 
Gk.  an-enms).  The  Scotch  haveAomJ- 
wAiJp,  lianlawhik.  Old  Eag.  atMl, 
breath,  was  sometimes  written  hand, 
e.  g.— 

His  uefte  oEle  droppea,  hiH  Aand  atj^kf^ 
Hampelt,  Priclie  fj  C*inci(il«,  1.  T7j. 
TTMe  itself  (Goth.  Wetin)  seems  origi- 
nally to  have  meant  a  rest,  a  cessation 
of  labour,  a  period  of  repose,  being  im- 
mediately akin  to  Euuic  huiler,  he  re- 
5 OSes,  or  sleeps  (G.  Stephens),  Goth. 
;a,)hTii'ilan,  Icel.  and  Soand.  hvHa, 
hviU,  0.  H.  G.  loi'fon,  to  rest. 

Gray  correctly  describes  a  handwhile 
in  hie  Ode  on  the  Spring — 

Still  istlietoiliDg  hand  of  care, 
The  panting  herds  repose,  &c. 

Handy,  a  word  used  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  and  elsewhere  for  conve- 
nient, near,  ae  if  "close  at  hand,"  e.g., 
"The  chnrch  is  quite  handy,"  is  acor- 
ruption  (and  indeed  a  reversion  to  the 
radical  meaning)  of  the  old  English 
Aenfie,  near,  later  Aendt,  A.  Sax.  i;«A«nd«. 

tie  witoD  iSKi  lumor  vgi  ^hrndr  [  Ve  know 


that  ■aminpr   is   uow].— ;!.  S.    Venin,  S. 

Luke,  ixi.  *). 

An  oEer  atret  he  niakede  awiS?  htndi, 

l/ilfiimm,  Bnl  {nb.  1105),  rat.  i.  p.  tOS. 
I  nas  neuer  J*^  sohardi'  loni'j'i  bimno^ilr. 
li'Mam  oj FaUnu,\.t7B(ah.l&0} 
ed.  Skeat. 

Nothing  can  [i«>  >o  handu  Ic^ether  aa  mr 
tu-o  (Platen. —/{.  FUIAiHg,lliil.  oja  P<inw(- 
liiig,  book  ti.  ch.  t. 

Handy  seems  also  to  be  osod  in  Wilt- 
shire as  a  preposition  =;  near,  as  Prof. 
Skeat  qnotoB  from  the  MonlMy  Maga- 
tine,  1813,  "  handy  ten  o'clock"  (E. 
D.  Soo.  Reprint,  B.  19). 

Hakobr.  a  broad,  short,  crooked 
sword  (Bailey),  so  spelt  as  if  named 
from  its  hanqing  by  the  aide,  jnst  as  the 
straps  by  wnicU  tne  weapon  was  sus- 
pended from  the  belt  were  also  formerly 
called  hiingivt.  Similarly  hanger,  its 
name  in  Dutch,  seems  to  be  &om 
hangen  (Sewel,  1708). 

Zajraglia,  ...  a  iiuplin.  AlaoaTurkith 
iword  or  Persian  Cimiuuy.  Aliio  a  thort 
bpndinjc  Kwonl  called  a  htmstr.—FUrrin,  luL 
Did   -'•■ 


Cvttna 

In  t] 

h•g^   > 


Inicui,  a  &ulchion,  haa^r,  wood- knife.— 


hand  he  had  a  pair  of  aaddle- 
the  otlier  a  ftunsrr  of  mi^ihlv 
aiM.— ;f.  Fitidiag,  Wotia,  p.  693  (ed.  18411. 
The  word  is  really  a  cormption  of 
the  Arabic  'khandyiT,  a  sabre,  whence 
also  Fr.  can^r,  khatijar,  and  aJ/angf 
(=  aUkhandjar),  Devio. 
Yataghan,    kandjar,   things  that   rend    and 

rip, 
G>»h  rough,  slash  unooth,  help  hue  so  dud; 
wajs, 

Bnaaing,  A  For^iceiua. 
Bawlinson  would  identify  the  Persian 
khandl'ar  with  the  tagaria  of  the  Mas- 
sagetie,  comparing  the  Armenian  tatr, 
Lat.  leevrit  (Heivdolvg,  vol.  i.  p.  85I|. 
Further  corruptions  seem  to  be  ichin- 
gar,  whiniaa-d,  and  Whihtakd,  which 

Hangnail,  a  piece  of  abiaded  skin 
beside  the  finger-nail,  so  called  as  if  (o 

denote  that  which  hangs  beside  tbs 
naU,  Prov.  Eng.  angnail.  A,  Sax.  ofj- 
n/Byl,  ajiparontly  that  which  ani^i**^' 
the  naif  (from  ange,  pain,  trouble),  tbe 
same  word  as  old  Eng.  agncl. 

Liter  fotchetb  out  hj  tlie  root*  theaffKb 
or  corns  ii>  the  ffvt,—ll«IUind'i  Plinf,  M. 
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H1KD8BKB1*,  "ft  kind  of  wild  monae" 
(Bailey),  a  corrupted  fomi  of  <>ni-s&rrtr, 
or  forth-tkrea,  the  shrew-mous«. 

Habdimousb,  a  Nortbampton  name 
(01  Ibe  shrew 'mouse,  is  a  similar  cor- 

Tfnririui,  a  >.'if;kt-bst.  Aim  the  kardii- 
Ami.—horio.  Ktw  Wettd  of  Word,,  Itill. 

Hire's  beibd,  a  popular  name  for 
Ihe  plant  mullein  (also  formerly  called 
Bmr't  beard,  Florio,  b.  t,  Verhaeto),  is 
pviliaps  a  mistaken  tranBlation,  eajs 
Dr.  Prior,  of  its  Italian  name  Iomm 
hmhatio  (as  if  bearded  badger),  which 
IE  itself  a  manifest  corruption  of  the 
L«tin  Thapnu  Verbateum. 

H*BPEBS-coBD,  a  corraption  of  harp- 
Dcord  in  old  writers,  Fr.  harpeelurrde 
(ColersTe). 

irpuvrrfo,  an  inMrntnent  like  ClHrigols 
a3\tdtharptriairU.—Fhrio,  Kta  Werld  ef 
II  Wi,  1611. 

Hmnxa  isok,  a  corrupt  form  of 
i-ffwn-mm,  a  harpwn,  formerly  spelt 
i«T«>ii,  Fr.  hanon,  Dut.  Aorpoen,  It. 
ivpo^Dnr,  from  Lat.  harpago(n). 

Cijiaia  Andrew  Erani  Rrikin^  one  bI  Ihe 
MoritMi  vHh  Lis  harfiiie  "'<'",  u^  leaping 
■UD  tbe  tea  ID  nuke  ibort  work  willi  hia 
Sii^lnlD,  was  Ml  cnubt  by  the  Mannilea 
■ko  cirtlnl  him,  thit  be  die<l  ahortly  sAwr. 
-So- 74*.  Htrb/ri,  TraveU,  1665,  p.  »T. 

AftfT  ■  long  rooflict  il  [«  whale]  wm 
kili'd  wiih  B  harping  umn,  gtruck  in  the  head, 
oql  flf  whub  apouled  blood  and  water  bj  two 
'uMllt,  ud  after  a  faanid  gnme  itrannuile 
°>  •bore  and  died. — J.  Ealm,  Okri/,  June 

HiMFtMO  JoBKNT,  a  Norfolk  name 
fir  the  plant  Seditm  Telcpluvm,  is 
"^Mrijaeormption of  Orpine  (Johimy). 
t)«e  Oamn  Jobs. 

HiiuDiN,  a  conlemptnoos  term  for 
to  old  woman,  awithored  old  beldame, 
wbidi  has  been  regarded  aa  a  deriva- 
li'e  of  harried,  worried,  eiliauated, 
'cm  out  (Bichardsoii),  is  most  pro- 
l«U«  an  AogJicized  form  of  Fr.  ariaeik, 
d  karidi-Uf,"  a  lean  or  carrion  tit ;  on 
lU-tkToured  flashless  jade ;  also,  an 
Automy,  or  body  whereon  tliere  is 
lioo^t  left  bnt  akin  and  bono"  (Cot- 
nMe),  and  that  a  derivative  of  atide, 
iry,  withered,  withont  sap  (Lat,  ari- 
du.).  In  Uod.  French  haridelU  is  also 
'ffHtd  to  a  thin  eerti^gy  woman.  In 
tbe  Wallet!  dialect  arolle  is  an  ill-con- 


ditioned horse,  cow,  or  aaa  (Sigart), 
Liege  karotte.  Compare  civn^,  origi- 
nally a  toothless  old  ewe,  jade,  a  broken- 
winded  horse,  rampihe,  a  decayed  old 

What  Lapland  witch,  what  cunning  man. 
Can  liree  you  Tiooi  thia  haridaH '. 

Ponm,  Imilatiom  of  }laface,\ib.  i.  ode  31. 
Butjust  endured  the  winter  «he  began, 
And  in  four  nionlhi  a  hatter'd  HuTridaa. 
And   nothing   left,   but  wither' d,  pale,  and 

Popt,  Poe^,  p.  47*,  I.  W  (Globe  ed.). 

C'eat  le  propre  d'un  cheval  puiuaol,  el  a 

I'eacLine  forte,  qiund  il  part   prumpli-meiit, 

luy  a  lire  la  bride.  Qui  est  caune  de  cela  f 
C'est  AA  foibleatp. — L'Eiprit  du  FniN^u  dt 
Sata,  torn.  i.  p.  146(ed.  1840). 

Harrier,  a  modem  orthography  of 
harieT,  as  if  (like  hairier,  a  kind  of 
buzzard)  named  from  its  hairying  its 
prey  (so  Bailey),  disguises  its  true 
meaning,  har(e)-icr,  or  hare-hoimd 
(Skeat). 

Harry  Soph,  or  Hbnky  Sophisteb, 
a  name  at  Cambridge  for  one  who  has 
kept  all  his  terms  but  has  not  taken 
his  degree,  was  probably  originally 
Barwoph,  I.e.  Ipiao^os,  vslde  eruditna 
(Wordsworth,  Univertity  lAfe  in  Eigli- 
leenth  Cetit.  p.  644). 

Earvbst-row,  a  Wiltshire  word  for 
a  Ehrew-mouse,  probably  corrupted 
from  harvett-thi-ow  or  -tkreta  (E. 
Dialect  Soo.  Reprints,  B.  19). 

Habkwort,  an  old  name  for  the  plant 
camvanvia  iTachelmm,  as  if  good  for 
the  /Kuk  or  hoarseneBS,  appears  to  have 
been  adapted  by  Lyte  from  the  Oerman 
}ia]tcrttyt  (neck-plant).  He  says  they 
are  "soveraigne  to  cure  the  payne  and 
inflammation  of  the  necke,  and  inside 
of  the  throte." — Britten  and  Holland, 
p.  244.  Cf.  Cleveland  hatue,  the  neck, 
^  Scand.  haU. 

Easteneb,  a  tin  screon  used  to  re- 
flect the  heat  of  the  fire  on  meat  when 
roasting,  so  called  as  if  it  derived  its 
name  from  hatfening  the  operation,  is 
really  a  corruption  of  the  old  and  pro- 
vincial Eng.  hatleler  or  haall^re,  "  fiat 
rostythe  mete  (oirooatare),  aesator,  as- 
sarius." — Fivrnpl. Farvulorum;  "Haa- 
tener,  a  screen  for  the  purpose  of  hae- 
tcniru/  tlie  cooking  of  meat  (!)." — Stem- 
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berg,  Northampton  Ghtiary.  Similftr 
wonls  Ate  kaitfry,  the  place  for  roastini; 
meat ;  haatery  and  haatekUi,  a  kind  of 
"  roatyd  mete;"  Ptot.  Eiig.  haale,to 
roast ;  0.  Fr.  ha^eur,  Lat.  luulaior,  be 
who  roasts;  all  from  Fr.  hatte  (hale),  a 
Bpit  or  broach,  ha»teUe,  a,  skewer,  as  it 
were  the  spear  (Lat.  kagUi)  on  which 
the  meat  is  transfixed  and  suspended 
before  the  fire. 

I  In  the  Wallon  dialect  of  N.  France 
haU-levee,  a  piece  of  roasted  bacon, 
seemingly  vne  pUee  levie  a  la  halfi,  or 
dressed  in  baste,  is  of  similar  origin, 
beiufi!  from  Flemish  hasten,  to  roast. 
Dr.  Sigart  thinks  that  levee  here  is  a 
corruption  of  Flem.  lev^,  a  liver,  and 
that  the  dish  originally  (like  Fr.  hale- 
Tean,  Flem.  »nfde  lever)  conBisted  of 
w's  hver  grilled  (Diciionnaire  du 
Wallon  de  Mont,  p.  208). 

HiTGH-HOBH,  a  Lancashire  word  for 
on  ocortt  or  achame,  ChsBhire  atehem. 
See  AooBN. 

HtTCHMBHT,  an  escutcheon  erected 
over  the  door  where  a  person  has  died, 
is  a  corruption  of  aiekievemeni,  an  old 
spelling  of  achievement,  i.e.  a  coat-of- 
arms  conunemoratiTe  of  some  exploit 
achieved  by  himself  or  his  ancestors. 
The  word  has  been  assimilated  to 
haiehmfnl,  the  ornament  of  a  sword- 
hilt,  hatch,  to  engrave  with  lines  heral- 
dically,  to  inlay  with  silver,  to  adorn ; 
Fr.  haiher.    Sis  often  found  prefixed 


oHaae ;  howlet  for  ov:let ;  hnither, 
rautdt  (Holland)  for  uther,  emeraJdt; 
holder  (Ascham)  for  aider;  in  the  in- 
Bcriptions  of  the  catacombs  hotia,  kor- 
dine,  hohiitim,  &e.,  are  fonnd  for  •oun, 
ordine,   obUuvt,    &a.      Compare    Hos- 


Similarly,  it  ought  to  be  kit,  as  it 
once  was.  tither  was  formerly  Imscher 
(Tristrem,  p.  40),  Fr.  A«i>«?'«r;  abJ-e, 
knbU  (Lat.  habilia) ;  artichoke,  harti- 
choice  I  v^ty,  htu/ly  (Levins) ;  oHlcr, 
hotUeri  ortolan,  Stniolan ;  arbour,  hor- 

On   the  other  hand,  harvumy  used 

once  to  be  spelt  armony ;   hymn,  ymn  ; 

hellebore,  ellebore  (Holland) ;  hypocrite, 

-'-■icrite !  herety,  formerly  enVia ;  kott, 

Eng.  ottei  hermit,  formerly  audpro- 


S!"' 


Cly,  errmiif.  In  old  tetia  Aorm,  heni, 
I,  iKlder,  houile,  hox,  &e.,  are  frequent 
forms  of  arm,  end,  earl,  elder,  out,  or, 
&c. 

As  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  per- 
versity of  Cockney  prononeiataon  may 
be  mentioned  Bolbom,  originally  Otd 
Boumf,  which  has  lately  been  chauKed 
back  again  into  'Otbom.  A  song  be- 
ginning "Ab  I  was  going  up  'Olbom 
'ill,"  was  some  yeara  ago  popular  in  the 
music  halls  of  London. 

Hattbb,  in  the  phrase,  "  As  mad  as 
a  hatter,"  a  proverbial  libel  on  a  quiet 
class  of  tradesmen — stereo^ped  for  the 
present  generation  in  the  excellent 
fooling  ot  Alice  in  Wonderland — is  per- 
haps a  popular  snrvival  of  the  old  Hng- 
lifih  word  heifer,  meaning  furious, 
violent,  inflamed  with  anger.  It  still 
survives  in  varioua  senses  in  the  Pro- 
vincial dialects,  e.g.  hetter,  ill-natured, 
bitter,  keen  (North),  spiteful,  malidonE 
(Norlhampt.  Stembei^);  Scot.  hetOc 
fieiy,  irritable ;  Cheshire  hoMe,  wild ; 
A.  Sax,  haslol,  hot,  forious,  from  A.  Sai. 
h6i,  hot;  leal,  heitr,  Swed.  het.  Com- 
pare also  0.  Eng.  hethele,  a  hot  iron; 
htMer,  to  boU  (North);  hatlm-in,  boiling 
withpas8ion(Craven).  Thus tbephraae 
would  mean.  As  mad  as  a  person  hoi 
vrith  poesion^Ira  brevia  fiiror.  Of. 
"  But  for  her  I  should  ha'  gone  htitke- 
ring  mad." — Dickens,  Sard  Timei, 
chap.  xi.  Compare  also  Goth,  hatii, 
wrath,  h/Uan,  to  hate,  connected  with 
Bansk.  k'anda,  hot,  flaming,  passionate 
(Bopp). 

Jiaiterliche,  helterly  in  old  En^ish 
^violently,  angrily,  fiercely. 

He  hpt  latUrlielit  itrnp^n  hu¥  BteortiukA. 
—UJUdi  of  S.  .lutuma  I  It'iO),  p.  16  ( E.  E. 
T.S.).    [lletwdeBaTagelytoBtnpbptsurk- 

I  [e  bmydpif  to  ^e  i^aene, 
&  hent  hire  so  litlttrlg  ■  to  haup  hire  ■-■tnn- 
geled. 

William  of  PnUrnt,  1.  l.SO. 
The  AUiferative  Poems  say  of  Jonah : 
^d   be{  [sheared]  vp  \<e  bete  &  Artrrb 

With  haul  vtger  It  hot.  Adn-iif  he  nlb-S 
P."  lOS,  1.  4«l. 
HaHwe  is  an  old  spelling  of  hoHer- 
On  hrom  in  man;  ftene  beond, 
tat  [g  AnilKit  fiene  )k  brand.  I 

Old  K«g.  Miv^Uans,  p.  IM,  1.  SM. 

An  absurd  comparison  has  been  is-  . 
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ititnted  with  the  French  ' 

eomine  one  hutire."  An  oyeter  may  be 

etupid,  but  scarcely  mad. 

Hiuf-eock't,  a  wordjlapplied  to  a 
nmple,  h&lf-irittad  person  m  the  Hol- 
derness  dialect  (E.  Yorkshire),  pro- 
noonced  ttuf-raoki,  ae  if  to  denote  one 
sot  snffieientlj  rocked  in  the  cradle.  It 
is  really  a  eormption  of  lu^f-,  alf-,  or 
tif-mfh'd,  rocked  by  the  fairias,  a 
toangeUng.     Salffockcd  in  Wright. 

So  Cumberland  hnfi'-fhick,  foolish,  is 
no  donbt  for  auflhick,  i.e.  thick  or 
intimate  with  the  fairies  (A.  Six.  celfr, 
Iwl.  ai/r),  "not  all  there,"  but  partly 
ID  kDoilisr  wor^d  ;  Lonsdale  honfin,  a 
half-witted  person ;  Cleveland  hoaving, 
Itnamth,  hnv^sh,  awvlah,  iiicfisli,  silly, 
(nr  ^viaK,  old  Eng.  elviteh  (Chaucer), 
Ger.  rlbiteh. 

A  nwT  rlvni^liiig,  a  TO^  uoutder,  aa 
Hl(  naunfcvt,  ber  whole  compUiioo  as- 
t«n.— ll.rl«,  Amilm.v  g/ Aleb»aoi«,  111. 

H^coHTT,  a  corrupt  modem  speUing 
of  hauty,  hatU,  kauU,  Fr.  haall,  Lat. 
ailvi,  lofty,  &om  a  folse  analogy  to 
Bdch  words  as  naughty,  doughty,  tiiugM, 
otHghl,  where  the  g  is  organic 

The  h  initial  is  probably  owing  to 
liie  reflei  influence  of  Ger.  hoch.  Die- 
fcobach  gnggests  a  comparison  with 
ProT.  Eng.  kighiy,  pleasant,  cheerfal, 
A.  Sax.  hyhi,  hope,  joy,  &e.^Golh, 
i^fradtf,  u.  576. 

Hifl  conge  aim)  tiAoit  noi  fe&rce,  which 
(•jiri  bim  not  in  the  T^rj  dftth.—Fnludart 
frri-il,  tmglult  Hutnry  (temp.   Hen.  VJII. 
liBifaSoc.),  p.«r. 
After  ibu  Men!  lUife-lulching  haul  Ambi- 

Ihd  [K  b*  lot)  made  this  lowe  Wortd'i  par- 

Sultaur,  Du  Barta$,  p.  tST  (1631). 
tVn  Mrpt  forthe  the  duke  of  Sufiblbe  . .  . 


ni  mkr 


—h,LifttfWolifv,  Woi-diiconh,  KccU: 
%.  i9t.  L  p.  433. 

UtltoD  speaks  of  the  "jealous  ^ufi- 
■nv  of  Prelates  and  Cabin  Connsel- 
hmn"  (Arecpagitiea,  1644,  p.  88,  ed. 

Bii  ■>  noiljiir  anil  mthill  wpahb  en- 
"r—i.  M  did  tbr  miocle  of  man  growe 
<>;l7  mm  luulia  anil  ■upcrfluauH  in  all  his 
inan.—G,  P„llr«liam,ArU  «J  E«g.  Poeiii, 
lies,p.St(«].  Arb«-). 

Tiftr  >R  ivBe  ....  like  udIo  veucli 


65     )  HA  WKEB 

blowne  up  with  winde,  fillrd  with  ■  haulu 
spirit.— lt'ii<.Ci>iepcr,//«aKn  Opentd(l61l), 
p.  76. 
Who  ever  thiokei   through  coDfidence   of 

miBbl. 
Or  Ihrougli  nipport  of  caunt'nuiee  proud  and 

To  wrong  the  weaker,  oft  fallei  in  his  own 

Spt«Kr,  F.  Qunne,  VI.  U.  8^. 

Havbrdkil,  a  Cheshire  name  for  tlie 
Narcissus,  is  a  corrupted  form  of  old 
Eng.  affadyl,  Lat.  and  Greek  amhade- 
Iva,  the  "daffodil,"  0.  Fr.  affrodUle 
(Cotgrave). 

Hawbot,  more  commonly  written 
hniilboy,  a  corruption  of  the  Fr.  haul 
boie.     See  Eoboi. 
Now  give  the  haatbaiii  breath  ;  br  cornea,  he 

Uiydea,  Aleiaiidert  Fnil,  I.  5.). 
They  skip  and  dance,  and  murying  all  their 

To  TimbreU,   Haaboiii,  and    luud    Comets 

Make  all  tlie  ahoari  resound,  and  all  the 

With  thesbri'll  Prauwiofthe  l.ard  of  Hoasu. 
J.  Sylmllr,  Uu  Berla,,  p.364  (1621). 

Hawker  has  been  supposed  to  have 
something  to  do  with  hamis,  and  to 
have  hadite  origin  in  days  of  folcoury, 
when  the  man  who  bore  the  "cadge  " 
or  cage  on  which  the  hawks  were 
perched  was  known  as  the  cadger. 
Hawker,  an  ordinary  English  term  for 
a  travelling  merchant  or  "colporteur," 
has  a  similar  origin  (1). — Sat.  Jtewew, 
Jan.  31,  1880,  p.  144.  "  Hawker  "  haa 
Bomore  connexion  with  "hawks"  than 
"cadger"  with  "cage."  It  is  a  dis- 
guised form  of  hveker  (fern,  huckster), 
from  old  Eug.  huck,  to  peddle,  Prov. 
Eng.  huker  (Atkinson,  CUxeland  Olot- 
gory),  Ger.  hdcker,  hiiker  (prob.  one  who 
runs  up  the  price,  akin  to  uuctioneer). 

U  we  will  Htand  hiking  with  bim,  we 
(niphtgetaKTeatdeale  mgre. —  Hp,  Aadrtirtt, 
Ttinplatim  •■/  Chritl,  p.  61  (1641). 

Belated  words,  then,  are  old  Eng. 
ofrw,  increase,  usnry,  Ger.  tcticAer, 
Dut.  tco«ik«t',  and  Lat.  avgere,  to  in- 


W«'li«nr«(al.  A«liifm),Aui 
Datrii.— Prompt.  Pa-vulonim. 

jtHfciaumu,  a  huksterei  Aiucio,  ekynge  : 
Auccionor,  to  merchaunt  and  huh.— Medulla 
l«By]. 

1  hakt,  as  one  dothe  that  wulde  bye  a 
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thing  good  cbeane,  ]i  harcflU,  and  /(  mar- 
eAaNdc.— PdligniH. 

Prof.  Skeat  thinks  that  the  hncl-er 
(Dut.  hcvker,  Dan.  hahre)  meant  origi- 
nally "a  croncher,"  one  who  hucks,  {.e. 
bows  or  Btoops,  under  a  burden  (ac.  a 
pedlar's  pack),  oomparing Dnt.  huekett, 
to  atoop,  IceL  kokra,  to  crouch. 

1  hear  the«  not  it  til,  or  hoarse 
TiannKa,  Tht  Blaekbii-d,  PMm,  p.  66. 

Hawk-sut,  a  cormption  of  hog-nnt 
(^ni'uni  fiexvogum),  aometimes  found. 
— Britten  and  Holland,  p.  245. 

Haws.  Thia  name  for  the  iruit  of 
tiie  hawthorn  arose  from  tlie  supposi- 
tion that  htmc-thorn  was  the  plant  that 
bears  haws,  whareaa  ita  name  really 
impliea  the  thorn  which  grows  in  the 
haw,  hay,  or  hedge,  A.  Sax.  haga, 
hege,  Ger.  hage  (Prior).  They  are 
provincially  known  aa  ha^uet  or  haigi. 

Hat,  in  the  old  mihtary  term  "to 
draw  up  m  fl^a^  "  (it  oecnrs  in  Capt.  I. 
CruBo'a  ililifary  Duciplinc,  1689),  i^. 
in  single  line,  in  a  row  Uke  a  hedge 
(A.  Sax.  h(y('),  =  Fr.  en  hide,  L.  Lat. 
A«ia.— Scott,  The  British  Army,  vol.  ii. 
p.  15. 

HAr-SDcs,  )  Provinciol  names  forthe 

Hav-sao,  i  hedge-aparrow,  the  for- 
mer in  Uloucestereliire,  the  latter  in 
LeiceBt«rahire.  are  comiptiona  of  the 
old   English   hnisugge,   A.   Sax.   hege- 

Utiicr  corrupted  forms  probably  are 
the  Leiceateraliire  hcdgc-jug,  a  kind  of 
titmouse,  and,  in  tlie  Eastern  coun- 
ties, Jutg-jack,  tho  white 'throat.     See 

Jet  tliu  HingHt  vone  ibon  the  hti'tiis^, 
3it  Ifijtb  hi  gruiiile  among  tlif  Mut>l>p. 
Tht  Oal  ««d  Ki'hliHsalt,  1.  506 
,i\-rc}Soc.). 

Uazel.  ns  a  colour  name,  applied 
generally  to  eyes  of  a  greyish  brown, 
has  been  regarded  as  an  abbreviation 
of  "  hazel -nut -coloured,"  like  cheatmit. 
This  Beems  doubtful  wheu  we  compare 
A.  Sax.  luisv,  dark  grey,  tawny  (ap. 
ptied  to  a  wolf  or  eagle),  Icel.  liHal, 
grey,  dusky  (CleoBby),  corresponding 
to  Lat.  aetiiis,  grey  (iiaually  of  tho 
eyes,  probably  hazel),  and  perhaps 
connected  with  Sausk.  ^j<euir»,  amoke, 
and   ^jaina-s,  dark-coloured   (Curtius, 


ii.  138).  If  this  he  the  origin,  the  word 
ia  near  akin  to  haxe,  originally  a  grey 
mist  (Skeat).  In  Northiunpton  Moel 
is  applied  to  mould  or  loom ;  in  Cleve- 
land a  roan-coloured  beast  is  described 
OB  hailed  (Atkinson). 
All  tbe  spirit  deeply  davimig  in  tli«  did  of 
TrnapoH,  Lockitts  MM,  I.  tS. 

H&ZERD.  In  the  North  of  Ireland 
linen  is  said  to  be  haserded  when  par- 
tially dried.  "  Them  clothes  are  not 
dry  at  all;  they're  mAjhaterdrd"  {Baf,- 
taraon,  Antrim  and  i)oicn  Glot$ary, 
E.D.S.).  This  is  the  same  word  as 
ProT.  Eng.  Itaze,  to  diy  linen,  0.  Eni;. 
haih,  to  dry,  0.  Fr.  ha*ler,  to  expose 
to  the  sun,  bleach,  hatU,  sun-burnt, 
Northamp.  haziUd,  dry  and  rough  (of 
the  skin),  A.  Sax.  Atwo,  diy,  Aoi, husky, 
hoarae  ;  cf.  Sanak.  gtah,  to  dry. 

Thou  who  by  that  liippie  wind  of  thine 
didst  haztt  and  drie  up  the  Ibrianip  dre(g« 
and  A\vf.  of  Noahs  deluge. — Ragtn,  iVauw 
IhiSifHon,  p.  886(1641  J. 

Head-orow,  or  head-grove,  a  Shrop- 
ahire  word  for  after-grass  (Hartehome, 
Salopia  Antiqua),  is  a  corruption  of 
old  Eng.  edgrtyw,  Prov.  Eng,  edgrc<o 
(Cheshire),  which,  according  to  Bp. 
Kennett,  ia  from  A.  Sax.  ed,  again 
( ■=  Lat.  re-),  and  ifroionn. 

ErftfroB  (al.  («  graire),  greaie.  I)ig«meii, 
regermeQ. — frmiift.  Pun. 

The  firat  port  of  the  word  is,  how- 
ever, evidently  the  some  as  Prov.  Eag. 
eddieh  (variously  corrapted  into  eld. 
erth,  eeh),  A.  Sax.  etUac,  after-math, 
which  may  be  equated  with  the  O.  U- 
Ger.  word  aiuuwc,  which  gloaaos  «'- 
lura  in  the  Voatbtdary  i>/  S.  Gall  (7lh 
cent.),  Uoth.  aliika,  a  cornfield  (Muk 

Hearse,  "among  Hunters  ia  a  HinJ 
intheandYearofhi8(l)Ag6"(BaUey._ 
Did.  a.  v.),  evidently  a  corruption  ol 
the  Qer.  hir»di,  a  stag,  a  hart,  origi- 
nally, no  doubt,  the  "  homed  "  aninisl, 
akin  to  Greek  li<^-a(l)-g,  horn,  Uke 
Eathon.  hirvj,  a  stag,  Welsh  euno,  La<- 
eervut,  and  Eng.  ftrtrf,  A.  Sax.  hfort. 
See  Diefenboch,  Qolh.  Sprache,  ii.  539. 

Heart,   in    the  somewhat   pecnliu 
idiom  "to  learn  by  heart,"  may  j Ml   , 
possibly  be  a  corruption  of  role,  Scoich 
raff  {e.g.,ralt  W»ie,  apocni  repeated  bj 
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rofe),  t^.  ml,  rouiint,  or  a  beaten  way. 
"Bool,  of  TBe  and  cofitome  {rot,  or  vbo 
in  eostom).  Habitus,  consuetude." — 
Pivmpf.  Parv. 

For  the  metatheaifi  of  rote,  rati  (  ? 
hrai)  into  Adri,  ^or/,  compare  Dan. 
one,  a  wild  boar,  with  proTinoial  Noras 
roM,  leel.  rum',  Shetland  rurmie; 
"horse/'A.Sas.Aors.withAroij  "hard," 
Goth,  hardu-e,  Gk.  kdrloa,  and  hratoii 
"mo,"  with  A.  Sai.  yman,  0.  E.  urn,  as 
ardtorredirud).  " Heart," though us^d 
fat  the  iotelleotual  faculty  in  other 
Unguagea  (e.g.  Lat.  re-eord-ari,  to  ra- 
memb^),  doea  not  aawa  to  have  been 
bo  oEed  in  Eogheh. 

A  good  meiDoiy  u>  Ifara  and  i;et  the  Puta 
bj  bnn  or   wrote   [rote].— irfrireu   Id  (he 

Jfftiri,  O.  Ene.  hvrte  {Life  'of  Bcket) 
a  in  baaskrit  arid,  and  Greek  kardm 
ia  in  Doric  U-iuita. 

Eeut  at  OKIES,  (.«.  heart  of  grace, 
Lflj,  £upftHe«  (ed.  Arber),  pp.  65,  '274. 
Compare 

Tlou  akrat  hart  afgnae,  wyfe,  not  btit  of 

gi«e. 
Cun  pu*F,  cam  grace,  ajr,  we  graae  both 

in  one  place. 

HniKoed  I'SpensFrSoc.  ed.),  p.  140. 

[h.  AiQ.  4tb3.  III.  ^o.56,  p.76.i 

I  cmld  not  but  smile  at  the  madde  merrre 

doctnne  of  m;  bvend  Richard,  and  therefore 

kin,  1  praied  him  to  tell  me  wEat  Vaif^Uarj 

ia,  ud  what  the;  be  thai  are  reaidenl  there. 

— r«rti«.  AVi.*.  out  tf  Puigatorie,  IMO,  p. 

»(Sliak«.  Sac). 

Tbne  foolith  puling  aigha, 

Alt  good  (or  Dottung,  but  to  endanger  but- 

Takf  Itatt  tf  tnit4,  man. 

W.  CiriBrvAl,  n,  Ordinani,  act  i.  9C.  I 
(1651). 

HsABT  LiTEE,  a  name  for  the  phmt 
midiaigo  nuu^lnlii,  is  a  corruption  of 
the  more  common  term  Heart-clovsr. 
— Btilten  and  Holland. 

HeUT-SKED,  a  BuckinghamHhire 
corruption  of  Heart'a-eaae  {viola  tri- 
aJor). 

Hjuthkr-bill,  a  Banff  name  for  the 
dn^n-flj  (Gregor),  elsewhere  in  Scot- 
land called  the  alher-bill,  i.e.  adder- 
bill,  in  allusion  no  doubt  to  its  long 

Ukatbek-blxit,  a  Scottish  name 
ttt  the  luipe,  is  a  corruption  of  old 


Hbathnioall  is  Phillip  Stubbes' 
apelling  of  the  word  etkmatl  (Greek 
elhnims,  pertaining  to  the  Gentiles), 
which  he  also  gives  as  Iiethnicail  (Antt- 
tomic  of  Abuses,  1585,  pp.  211,  222,  ed. 
1836),  evidently  misled  by  the  false 
analogy  of  hr.aihen,  the  heath-dwoUer. 
"  Bentlsj  would  horilly  have  discom- 
mended Stubbes'  word ;  for  he  gravely 
tells  ^xn^.  'The  word  heatlten  comes 
from  ISv^.' — Works,  vol.  iJi.  P-  129." — 
Fitzadword  Hall,  Modem  English,  p. 


Heavel,     1     provincial   names  for 

Evil-eel,  |  the  conger  (Satchel)), 
Scot,  tieame-eel,  all  Crom  Swed.  hafs-A!, 
sea-eel,  conger,  from  Swed.  and  Icel. 
haf,  the  sea,  Dan.  liav.  Compare  Shet- 
land Aao/-^7nn^,  deep-sea  fishing,  }iaaf- 
fish,  the  great  seal. 

H  E4VEB  ( Kentish),  a  crab,  from  A.  S  ax. 
luBfern  {Lm<x  Boc.  I.  iv.  2,  Cockayne), 
and  that  from  hrfer,  a  fork  (Ate/er-ti'fs, 
a  pair  of  pincers). — Phitohg.  Soc. 
Trans.  1808.  p.  101. 

Sa^fir,  meaning  fork,  is,  however, 
hypothetical ;  and  A.  Sax.  hosfem 
{nabiTtt)  is,  perhaps,  identical  with 
Ok.  knriAoi,  Lat.  corntna,  crabro,  s-ca- 
rahmas,  Egypt,  hrh,  chrb,  chpr,  a  beetle. 
Cf.  Cornish  3(ii-^-,acrayfish(Polwhele). 
Or  more  probably,  perhaps,  like  hafve, 
hawk,  it  is  akin  to  A.  Sax.  habhan 
(Lat.  cojjfre),  and  means  "  the  seizer." 

Heel,  to  lean  over,  as  a  ship  does  in 
a  he8"nf  wind,  is  a  corrupt  form  of  held 
or  hild,  0.  Bug.  heldfn,  liildcn,  A.  Sax. 
hyldan,  Mdan,  to  incline,  tilt,  or  bend ; 
cf.  Dan.  heUln,  to  slant  (Skeat),  Dut. 
heUen,  to  incline,  bend,  heel  as  a  sliip 
(S™.!). 

Heldga',  or  howyn',  Inrlino,  flecto,  deflecto. 
Pn>ni;i[.  Fa.vaUiram. 


To  httld,  as  when  y< 


It  of  a  Pot. 


iyoupo_.  .  . 

,  tiorth  CtuHlrs  H'on 
Me  sehal  hrldtn  eoli  and  win  bpofte  ine 
wandea  [They  ■hall  pour  oil  and  win>'  both 
into  the  wounds].— J<.i«n  K.We,  p  4*8. 

Heifee,   0.    Erg.  heofre,  A.  Sax. 
heofor,  woidd  seem  originally  to  hare 
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meant  the  bounding  animal  (cf.  Lat. 
v/fuItM,  a  calf,  and  mtulari,  to  skip), 
from  the  Sanskrit  root  cap,  camp,  to 
go  (?  or  bound) ;  whence  also  cornea 
in  Greek  Icdprot,  the  bonnding  boar,  in 
Iiatin  coper,  the  bounding  goat,  Scand. 
hafr,  and  A.  Sax.  lutffer,  a  he-goat 
(near  aldn  to  heifer) ;  and  probably 
also  Lat.  cabalbu*,  a  liorse,  Ir.  capall 
(cf.  Sansk.  6apala,  swift. — Pictet,  Ori- 
gifief  Jndo-Europ^net,  torn,  i.  pp.  347, 
869). 

Heafor  aeems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a  compound  word  in  old  Enghsh, 
and  is  frequently  written  hedhfire,  ■i.e. 
"high- stepper,"  with  allueion  to  its 
rearing  and  frisky  movements,  as  if 
from  heiih,  high,  aadfaran,  to  go  (Ett- 
mliller,  and  Morris,  who  compares 
h^-ali-deor,  a  roo-buck,  Aedfknee,  p.  87), 
Other  old  forms  are  hflfere  (Prompt. 
Pare.),  her/orde,  Prov.  Eng.  heckfitr,  as 
if  from  heek,  an  enclosure,  like  Dutch 
hokhcUng,  a  heifer,  from  hok,  a  pen. 

Prof.  Skeat  thLnks  the  last  part  of 
the  word  is  A.  Hai.  fear,  an  ol,  and 
tliat  tlie  original  meaning  of  heSt-fore 
wao  "  a  high  (t.e,  full-grown)  ox."  Hut 
the  word  seems  always  to  have  meant 
specifically  a  young  cow. 

Vou  are  cniel  in  compelling  youf  children 
(for  wesltli)  (a  goe  into  ImUimI  bnls,  for 
(berby  you  make  thpin  banil-alauei :  what 
plougbmia  i>  wi  fooli*h  to  juke  young  htc- 
jart  and  nlil  bullocks  togiHlierl  yet  such  ia 

Sour  busbaniiry. — T.  uicktr,  StHia  deadly 
i«mi  of  Laitdoa  (1606),  p,  M  (rd.  .\rber). 
Ebiobt,  a  corruption  of  the  older 
form  lieiglh  (Holland's  Camdfn'i  Bri- 
tain, p.  5a7),  higklh,  heiyhihe,  A.  Bax. 
Jtedhtu. 


htutht.  Altitude,  fulmen.— PraiBpf,  Pat- 

Tbp  Amending  pile 
Stood  fii'd  her  autely  hithih. 

MiUtn,  Fm:  Uil,  i.  7S3. 
In  Ibe  middlr'  part  of  Uie  Qoire  tbere  alood 
two  Clierubini,  nude  of  Oliue  wood,  couered 
all  oner  wilh  fine  gold,  unose  lacea  uid 
(brme*  were  like  vnto  j'ouiig  cbildren,  tbe 
hiipklli  of  tlieni  waa  ten  eltii.— Jiinfrurivn, 
TmaiU  «f  Iht  Holy  falriarch.,  lie.,  1619,  p. 
IS. 

HblL-kakks,  Bpring-teeth  rakes,  so 
called  "  on  account  of  the  great  quan- 
tity of  work  they  dispatch  in  a  short 


time "  ( Old  Country  and  Farvting 
Word*,  E.  D.  8.,  p.  121),  is  aooimptioii 
of  the  older  form  heel-rake*,  or  per- 
haps of  ell-raJcee,  which  is  also  fonnd. 

Hblpmbbt,  a  vety  common  corrap- 
tion  of  the  word  help-maU,  nnder  the 
influence  of  aeneaia  ii.  18,  "I  will 
make  him  an  he^  meet  for  him,"  t.e. 
suitable  for  him.  Selpmeei,  therefore, 
is  merely  help-fit. 

Woman  ....  (u)aJK/pai«t  to  IheTai- 
ton. — Cm,  JSytholegti  <^  .Aryan  Kaliam,  ToL 

It  is  SO  spelt  also  in  Miss  Tonge, 
Womankind  (paasim) ;  Daaent,  Oiford 
Etsayg,  1858,  p.  212;  Faber,  On  Re- 
generation, p.  107 ;  Roberts,  Oriental 
llluelration*,  p.  8;  Contemporary  Re- 
view, April,  1676 ;  Giuirdian,  Sept.  33, 
1875;  Clement  of  AUieandria,  Trans, 
in  Ante-Nicene  LibrMy,  vol.  i.  p.  128; 
Charles  Kingsley,  Life,  vol.  i,  p.  467 ; 
Sawkgione,  vol.  i.  p.  85  (2nd  ed.). 


The  word  tranalaled  htlp-mr*!  (At)  ii 
masculine.— M.  D.  ('<n<t»v,  Utnulujon  and 
Dtvil-LoTt,  rol.  ii.  p.  80. 

Help-mate  seems  a  correct  formation, 
like  the  old  word  eopermate. 

Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  who  strangely 
enough  holds  help-mate  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  AeZp-ni«(<f,  quotes  the  comtioond 
nteel-help  from  fip.  Sprat  (1692),  and 
"meet  helper"  from  William  Stroda 
(16H6). 

He  addncea  instancea  of  the  claaaical 
word  helpmate  Irom  Macatilay,  Foote, 
Centlivre,Cotman,  WordsworUi,Lanils 
Southey,  Kingsley,  and  Buskin.  — 
Modem  English,  p.  156. 

Henbane,  A.  Sax.  henne-belle,  "a 
hen-bell."  Perhaps  the  original  form 
was  henge-beUe,  hanging  bell,  especially 
since,  in  medieeval  Latin,  the  plant 
was  called  sympioniaca,  a  ring  of  bells. 

With  the  eiperipuce  of  ita  poiaoDoai 
qunbty,  and  Ihe  natural  tendency  to  eiplaia 
aci  unaccountable  name  into  •ometbiDg  intel- 
ligible, Hfihtll  has  become  Htnbant.—I'riiir. 

Henne.-bclle,  the  hyoscyamns,  occma 
in  Leeckdome,  WorttMnniiig,  Ac-,  etl. 
Cockayne,  vol.  i.  p.  S4. 

Hbnchkak,  formerly  spelt  heinmum 
(Bailey),  henteitum  (Udal),  hen»h*BM 
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(FJcmr  tmd  (he  Leaf,  1.  2S2),  Mkd 
(UtCTMWi,  is  probftUj  for  heng'tt-man, 
■  "  bone-nuui  "  or  groom,  from  old 
log.  Itemgett,  m  horse  (cf.  But.  aod  Oer, 
^tgti,  %  horse);  so  Spehuan,  Bloimt, 
U91,  and  Skeat,  EUpm.  Did. 

Hnxmn,  TJ  enfiuiates,  or  more  u  it  ibiU 
DlaK  th«  kinn.— MnutAoU  Bwk  of  Edwrd 
Jf.p.**<Anliq.S«!.). 
Ftumet  m  Beailj  deckt  m  my  Lord  Majors 

hdi  Dramt  Enttrbiintmmt,  ut  i.  I.  SST 

tfflKau«»(al.  **iKA*™nii*),Geroloci«t». 

Vat  PrnctonofBeebebub,  LucileT'i  htneh- 

Undatpli,  Tht  Mtuti  Laaking-Glaa, 

TVfnyoeit  di«h  wu  the  mayor ors  town, 

Vivk  a  pQddinr  of  ukaiatenaaee  thruat  in 

bkbeilj-. 


B.  Jomm,  nt  Grpiiu  Mel 

"MaliM,That  ho!  "— hia  henchman ame ; 

"  GiTc  oar  lafe-cooduct  to  the  GTsme," 
Seta,  Ud^  of  llu  Lola,  aato  II.  ixxr. 
kt  in  early  period  the  word  came  to 
k  ragitded  as  kanneh-'man,  ae  if  one 
*U>  itaods  hj  the  hatineh  or  aide  of  hi  a 
^Mf  to  rapport  or  defend  him  (Lat. 
fcyre  trfw.— Horace),  like  Jlimkey,  a 
"flanker," from  Pr.  jlunju^r,  "to  beat 
ne'cdbow  for  a  help  at  need  "  (Cot- 
P"ey,  ndtanian,  fonaerly  eideman,  an 
•«*Unt ;  Scot,  backman  {  =  It.  eodia- 
^',  a  fbllowar  in  war,  a  henchman. 
IV  the  vowel  change,  compare  Cum- 
Miod  ieneh,  to  jerk  a  stone  from  the 

[|^  mi  Loidia  //aiunun  iij  Vone 
C«rtQme;  in  Houahold  at  their  Frencfi 
2'^nge  ij  :=  r. — XorthambirLirid  llouiliald- 
*»,f.tO. 

Htnmn  or  Haaihrnen  (more  freoueDtl; 
•ndia  Ibvhmn  at  Hnumni)  waa  the  old 
fa^  Nuuc  for  (he  Pue>s  ao  called  froia 
WrtHaduiK  at  their  Lorda  Haiinch  or  aide. 
-^,  erpercy-.  ■«.,  p,  M4. 

"»  oOoT  [the  benebnuu]  ii  a  aorl  oF 
'""'"J,  and  a  (o  be  ready,  upon  all  oc- 
^■MS  ts  teinare  hia  life  ia  deleace  of  hid 
^■b;  lod  at  driakiag-bauia  he  aiands  be. 
,™  hi»  wfX,  *l  Hm  kauncli,  from  whrnce  hia 
IJ*  ■  d*nr«i,  and  waicbea  the  converaa- 
i^  to  IK  if  uy  one  offi-nda  hia  patron.— 
""■tjnw  SroUaml,  ii.  108  (1754)1 

Ib  a  ouiaorandimi  of  certain  dresses 


delivered  from  the  offioe  of  the  Berela 
to  the  Ci^  of  London,  for  the  corona- 
tion of  Edward  VI.  occur, 

Two  cotta  of  hanche/tienf   of  tjnayll   and 

erymsyn  vellvett,  pnnyd  together. 

The  L'Ufy  MunuKripK,  p.  6S. 

Hbiuij),  0.  H.  Oer.  iTaW-oId  (whence 
thenaineH<iTOM),i.e.S'an-woW,  "army- 
strength,"  a  warrior,  has  acquired  the 
specific  sense  of  an  officer  who  mokes 
proclamations  from  being  contiised 
with  0.  H.  Ger.  foraharo,  a  herald, 
from  forhairen,  to  proolslm  (Skeat, 
Etym.  Bkt.  a.v.). 

Herb  of  Rbpentahce,  a  popular 
name  for  the  plant  rue,  Lat.m(((,from 
a  confusion  with  me  (A.  Sax.  hreoio-ani 
cf.  (Jer.  reue),  to  be  sorry.  Otherwise 
Herh  of  grace. 

He  muat  avoid  the  crimes  he  lired  in  ; 
Hia  Phfiicke  muat  be  Rue  (er'n  Rue  for 

Of  Herb  of  Gmra,  a  cordial!  be  m 


el  a  bank  of  me,  tour  herb  of  grace. 
Shakeipeare,  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 


strife  and  emulation,  and  purgeth  away  the 
bruwed  blood.— '/■.  AAimi,  A  Conlemplatuni 
efihe  Hcrbi,  H'orhi,  vol.  ii.  p.  465. 

Herb  Pakib.  Parit  is  here  ganerally 
asBumed  to  be  a  proper  name,  as  iu  its 

Latin  doaignation  Paris  (piadrifolia.  It 
is  properly  the  genitive  of  par,  a  pair, 
herba  Paris  being  the  herb  of  a  pair  or 
betrothed  couple,  bo  called  in  reference 
to  its  four  loaves  being  set  on  the  stalk 
Uke  a  tmelove-knot,  whence  its  other 
name  Herb  Tmelove  (Prior). 

Herht-orasb,  a  provincial  corruptioa 
of  Shakespeare's  "  herb  o'  grace  " 
{Hatnlet,  iv.  5),  a  popular  name  of  rue 
{Comhitl  Mag.,  July,  1B66).  fferbe- 
grass  in  N.  W.  Lincolnshire  (Peacock). 
See  Hksb  of  Bepentancb. 

Hebe,  au  old  spelling  of  ear,  A.  Sax. 
edre,  from  a  not  unnatural  assumption 
that  it  was  akin  to  hear,  A.  Sai.  Mran. 
The  two  words,  though  of  distinct 
origin,  bear  a  deceptive  resemhlance  in 
the  cognate  langnages,  e.g.  Icel.  eyra, 
ear,  h«yra,  to  hear ;  Dan.  fire  and  Mr«,- 
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Cut.  oor  and  Aoorenj  Ooth.  atito  and 

He  rowDed  in  one  of  bis  IWItim  hem,  and 

■aide,  "  alter  djaet  f  witle  mnoie  my  wiff, 
■nd  bidilH  ber  lepe  into  tbe  basin. — Bm/h  al' 
tht  Kaighl  ,•/  La  Taur  ■  Landry,  p.  37 
(E.E.T.S.)- 

Herynge  of  htn,  AudiCu9. — Pnmpt.  Par- 
mitoi-uBitKmg'iColl.  MS.). 

HKBRiNa-BDB,  B,  mistaken  spelling  of 
the  name  of  the  common  heron,  Eng. 
heronsew,  kermtikav!  (see  Hakdbawj, 
from  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  bird 
"  pnrsuea  {0,  Eng.  gufs)  the  kfrringg  " 
(Atkinson,  Cleveliiiid  Ghuary,  p.  '256). 
CC  herrin-aeu  (HoldemesB  dialect), 
heron»evic  (Chauoer),  hernehau  (Spen- 

Hbsbians,  )  boots  coming    up 

Hbssun-boots,  J  high  on  the  Isrb 
(a  word  overlooked  m,  I  think,  aU  the 
dictionaries),  as  if  boots  resembling 
those  nam  by  Htatian  troopers,  seemB 
to  be  only  the  modern  and  pohte  form 
of  the  old  word  "  livseans,  a  sort  of 
Boots  or  Spattardashea "  (Bailey), 
Scottish  huahiofu,  stockings  without 
feet, gaiters.  Hessiana,  then,  are  boots 
and  gaiters  in  one,  hueeanai  and  this 
the  more  likely,  as  Huigian  is  found  as 
a  popular  pronunciation  of  Hessian,  I 
have  heard  an  Irishwoman  say,  "  Let 
her  catch  a  Husiian  for  herself,"  mean- 
ing, "  Let  her  get  a  husband  of  hei 
own  "  (and  not  flirt  with  mine).  Scot. 
huMhion*  is  also  found  as  liorsliins, 
ios/icTW  (Jamieeon),  which  is  for  !ios- 
kins,  a  diminutive  of  hosf,  old  Eng. 
kokahynes  (for  hogkytieg,  Bkeat). 
Kut  WiUie'4  Kif 


,,  K'-o, 


B  hiidiiti 


orla,p.i<n  (Globe  eU.}. 
"  She  wipes  lier  mouth  with  a  stock- 
ing" (not  a  "  cnahion  ",  as  the  Globe 
editor  imagined  )- 

Ilia  bosen   ouerhDngea   his  hokuhgati  •  on 

Al  be«lombred  in  fen  'as  be  |:e  plow  folwede. 

PUrcttht  PJau^/imu'U  Crfdi;(ab.  Ijy4), 
I.  41f(i(rd.  Skeut). 

Similar  in  meaning  was  Pr.  houseau, 
"acoorsadrawerwom  over  a  Stocking 
in  stead  of  a  Boot." — Cotgrave. 

The  "Hessian  boot "  was  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.  (J,  R. 
Planohe,  Cyclopcedia  of  Coefunie,  i.  4B.) 
In  Oillray's  caricature,  "  Monstrosi- 
ties of  1799,"  a  beau  wears  "large 


Heesian  boots,"  projeoting  above  the 
knee  in  front,  with  pendeot  tasaala  (see 
Wright's    Caruxditre    StsUyry    of   the   . 
Georges,  p.  S43).  I 

Beneath  are  rancred  in  raws  all  rartetiefi  of 
boots  and  tboee,  from  tbe  vmmped  ap  Hrt- 
luni  md  Welliaglona  down  Ca  [be  fadei 
wbite  aatin  slipper. — Salurdnji  RtvUte,  Aug. 
7, 1880,  p.  170. 

HetdatI  sa  inteijection,  assimilated 
like  weU-a-day,  to  alack-a-day,  seems 
to  be  identical  with  Ger.  heyda!  keyta! 
hoU-y  in  hmty-toity!  and,  perhaps,  oon- 
nected  with  O.  Fr.  haU,  pleaeure.  joy. 
It  is  spelt  highdayi  in  Shakespeare, 
Tempest,  a,  2.  190  (1623).  The  h^da^ 
(of  youth,  Ac.)  is  really  for  high  day 
(Mid.  Eng.  hey  day). — Skeat.  Sniollett 
speaks  of  "  the  kigh-day  of  youth  and 
eiultatioo."  See  Davies,  Sapp.  Eng. 
Olwsary,  s.v.  Bigh  Day, 

Hio-couoa,  a  frequent  spelling  of 
Aicott})  (formerly  hickock,  Howell),  a 
word  meant  to  imitate  the  sotmd  pro- 
duced by  tbe  convnlsion  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Stnglat  the  hickxk,  a  yeiing. — Coignct, 

Compare  Holstein  taiijetip,  Pr.  ho- 

S.et  (0.  Eng.  hieketi,  Swed.  Aicio,  the   ! 
enough.  ' 

HEW-HOLK,aprovincial  name  for  the 
green  wgodpecker  (Piaie  viridia).— 
Johns,  Britieh  Birds  in  their  Hamiit, 
p.  296.     A  corruption  of  heigkaw. 

Orior,  a  Htighaw,  or  Wilwall, — Cvtgmt. 
Picard  huyau,  0.  Eng.  ^eioel. 

It.  $gah,  a  birds  called  ■  Halmlt.—Fbirit. 

But  most  Che  heictl'i  wonders  are. 

Who  here  hiu  tbe  boltselster'i  care ; 

He  walks  still  upriebt  from  the  root. 

Measuring  the  timber  with  his  foot, 
Marneli,  Poena,  p.  33  (  Murray  repr.). 

The  name  heighatv  is  imitative  (tf  itt 
laughing  cry  (Uke  ha-hal  hee-hatc! 
gvffavj),  akin  to  Sansk.  hakh,  to  lan^ 
(Lat.  eachinnus) ;  cf.  its  other  name* 
yaffle  and  yappingak,  a  barker. 

Tbe  undulating  fligbt  and  laugh-like  or  of 
the  Green  Woodpecker  used  to  be  man  am- 
nion than  they  aei-ni  to  be  now. — J.  C.  Alhw 
»>n,  Bril.  Birdl'  Eggi,  p.  63. 

See  HiCKWAt. 

HicKWAT,    )  old  names  for  the  wood- 
H1CKWAI.L,  t  pecker,  still  in  provin- 
cial use.    Hideuell,  Bailey. 
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Pie,  ■  voodpwk«r,  Hiekiuii,  GTeenp««k.— 


praelisa  the  BncipDt  uiil  now  fbreoH^n  pu* 
time  of  lligh  Jinfci.— Scod,  G«s  MaHiatrng, 


Other    fomu    are   keyhof,   heighate, 
Ifgk-iehele,  hieiU,  hickot,  and  lucco. 
TV  biif;lua|;  k«nw,  then  (be  counlersetling 
j«y.      Urvyfgn,  FiUimlbiaii,  Sonif  13. 

!>ee  Hew-hoIiB. 

Another  popolar  name  for  this  bird 
k  Equal,  JUiUfuai. 

I  obaem  Mr.  Morrui  apelU  the  lume  I 
it't  vriUm  Enfuiil  Id  the  form  Eclt.  1  bare 
■u  idea  of  the  uiwiD  or  etymoloEr  of  either 
kn.~J.   C.  Alliiiuea,  Brili.h  Binlt'  Eggi, 

I  These  are  evideDtlj  but  different  pro- 
j  DODdations  olhidclf,  hichjl,oThichiEall. 
I  Becco,  in  all  probability,  properly 
I  mtans  the  kackiT,  and  woa  bo  called 
I  fr.>m  its  diorocteriBtic  habit  of  peckiug 
uiil  limber  in  search  of  iusecta;  Ficord. 
;  t'ViiCT',  to  bew  wood.  Compare  It. 
yirdao,  "»  knocke,  a  pecke,  a  clop,  a 
lub.  a  soap,  a  lliimipe  or  great  stroke. 
I  AIm,  a  bird  colled  o  %cood  haeker,  a 
wool  wall,  a  wood  pecker,  a  tree  iobber, 
,  * itcitniy, a  iobber,  a  Epiglit,  a  snapper" 
I  'Fkiriu).  So  Lot.  jncu«  was  probably 
I  llitptdter,  Ger.  baunihacker,  Dan.  Irm- 
I  p^br.W.  moceJIy  cof  (2  (knocker  of  the 
.  voodi,  Gk- rfrtK>JtoUj)ft*(wood-etriker), 
I  bved.  miicnar ;  ond  so  aaotlier  bird  is 

tMiitd  Mia  mU-hatch. 
'  BiDDLE,  To,  to  conceal  or  keep  secret, 
!  1  Scotch  verb  develoi)ed  oat  of  the 
I  vifd  hiiOins,  secretly,  on  adverbial 
iina,  ae  if  it  were  hiiUing,  a  present 
pnidple.  For  ximilar  mifilakes,  com* 
!  fan  Gbuvbl  and  Siduh.  Vid.  Jomie- 
I  Ti,  6.VT.,  Note*  and  Qu^rieg,  5th  a. 
VI.  210. 

HiflB  nsKs,  now  sometimes  used  in 
tbe  aaiM  of  a  mod  froUc,  or  great  fun, 
•M  originally  a  Scotch  f^me,  some- 
»bat  like  foifeits,  the  penalties  going 
tupay  the  reckoning  for  drink.  This 
»!•  (ometimcs  written  hyjinka,  and  is 

ri'balily  derived  from  hij,  liaste (A.  Sax. 
ipr..andy>nit,  to  dodge,  cheat,  or  move 
aimbly,  ttie  game,  as  explained  in  a 
'  B.>ta  to  the  following  passage,  requiring 
Mt  dodging  and  quickness. 
Aftro  io  .M«(<gy'«at  kg-jinkt, 

n>  gouill  Kuds, 

TJl  wt  coaEd  toKH,  H'i'bale  out-drinkj, 
C«MaCoardud«. 

IU.««,  FJt/«  nn  Mtfeu  J'hnilw  (1711). 


And  you  wha  taughinK  Kud  brown  ale, 
Leave  riitfit  s  wee,  and  heiir  a  tale. 
Rumwv,  Tkt  Monk  and  Ike  MiJferV  Wift. 
Our  Batt  can  dance,  play  it  kigk  jiaki  with 

At  any  primitive  ortliodDial  vice. 

Bull  upon  Ball,  &c.,  Ki'X-,  p.  5. 
MinB    Famine,   who    in  the   girl   for   our 
moru'y,  rsiwa  lie  qurslion,  whellier  any  of 
them  con  (ell  the  name  of  the  leaJer  and 

KromptPr  to  Ilieae   high  Jinki   of  bell. — lit 
mHcl-i,  Wevk,,  vol.  iL  p.  85. 

HlOH-STBiKEs,  slang  for  Hyglcriet. 

HioHT,  the  perfect  tense  ("  was 
called  ")  of  the  old  Eng.  verb  hatan,  to 
caU  or  he  caUed,  =  0.  Eng.  hM,  hthi, 
corresponding  to  the  reduplicated  per- 
fect in  Gothic  haihait  from  hailan. 

The  g  seems  to  have  crept  in  from  a 
mistaken  analogywith^'if/tt  =  pitched, 
lighl  =  tied. 
Johan  hi£kt  that  ooa,  and  Aliyn  hight  that 

CA-utr,  Tk,  Htm;  Tab. 
Hian-TAPEB,  1  popular  names  for  tlie 
Hao-tapeb,  J  f\a.atvi^bii»ciimTliaji' 
tut,  probably  from  A.  b.  hcije  or  li^n, 
a  hedge,  and  Ucpcr,  its  stalks  when 
dipped  in  grease  being  formerly  used 
for  burning  (Prior), 

re,6uj™.  Tapi-r-worl,  Ling-wort,  lliglt- 
Uivrr,  Biglaptr, —  flniia, 

MoHlai-u,  Mullt^ine,  M'oon-blHd<-,  Long- 
wort,  Harea-beard,  II lg-laper,Torcbei. — CiM- 
gnict. 

Other  names  for  it  ore  herha  Uiml- 
naria,  Cnndkicick  (N.  bomerset),  old 
Eng.  Ciindlitvyrt  (Leechdimig,  Wort- 
cvnning,  &c.,  ed.  Cockayne,  vol.  iii. 
Otonsanj). 

Hlall-YBAB.OIJ>,  a  TevioUlole  word 
for  a  heifer  or  beast  of  a  year  and  a 
half  old,  is  a  corrupted  form  of 
keiijearald,  which  is  for  }u:llieT;  or  half- 
year;  auid  (Jomieson). 

Hill- TROT,  a  nome  for  the  plant 
dnuciiR  wrota  in  the  New  Forest,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  more  frequent  eUrot 
(Uritten  and  Holland). 

HiNDRiU'CB  is  a  heteronym  of  the 
Belgian  AintfemtV,  i.e.  hinder-ness,  as- 
eimilated  to  entrance,  temklanee,  4to. 
— Haldemon,  Affiaxt,  p.  115. 
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HtppODAHE,  ft  eoirnpt  form  of  the 
Dame  of  "the  sea-horse  called  in  Oreeke 
HippoUmtos  "  (Topsell,  Hislorie  of  Four- 
footed  Beaelt,  p.  828),  more  coirectly 
hippo-poiamos,  "  river -horse." 
TbeytrembliDgHood,  uid  made  ■  long  broad 

That  hia  avift  cbaret  might  have  paaaage 

Whict  four  great  Hippadamei  did  draw  in 


and  condiiioia  of  men),  "  The  King  hit 
crown,"  "  God  hit  wrath,"  commonly 
used  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenOi 
centuries  for  what  we  would  now  write 
"  Christ's  sake,"  "  The  King's  crown," 
"  God's  wrath,"  is  a  mistaken  ortho- 
graphy of  the  old  English  genetival 
form  -it  in  "  Chriatii  saJce,"  "  Kinffia 
eroum,"  "  Qoddei  wrath."  The  posses- 
sive pronoun  ^'«  being  anciently  writteu 
in  many  instances  10  or  ^a,  King-ig  crotcn 
readily  resolved  itself  into  King  hit 
ci'ovm.    Compare — 

That  endur}-d  fro  N«c(  iwmi>  (fuut7Ue  the 
Animncyacron  af  oure  Ladyneite  apwynge. 
—  W.  Grtgon,  ChromcU  of  Leadon,  p.  59 
(, Camden  Soe.). 

And  on  Miiry  Magdeltne  ya  liiy  the  Icjng 
bylde  hys  cOunaellR  at  Cauiityrbury  wbytbe 
a  grete  party  of  hy«  lordya. — Id.  p.  178. 
The  vbiclie  in  man  and  bus  make  '  and  mail- 


i.ta6,te 


tC. 


"  Man  and  his  mate  and  wife's 
isaue"  {:=mulierit  proles);  another 
MS.  has  actually  improved  this  into 
"  Moillcre  Iter  issue."  See  Skeat,  Notet, 
p.  262  in  loco. 
Now  mot  icb  KKitTth'atom  •  BCtten  torabole. 

Pitm  the  yUmghmnn^  Crtdt,  1.  7-14. 
I  preaFntpd  rato  your  Lkjag    Robin   Gaud- 
Jeltam  hit  neweii. 
The  Puiiianalt  Morrirf,  1593,  p.  49 
(gbaka.  Sew.). 

Hence  when  Cliaucer  tells  ns  that 
"hevenas  lorde  "  (or,  as  it  miglit  have 
bean  printed,  "  heaven  his  lord  ") 
"hath  wonne  Venut  his  love;"  when 
Secretary  William  Knighte  (1S27) 
writes  of  "the  QufljiP  hit  affaires  and 
secretea,"  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
(1524)  speaks  of  "the  Quene  is  good 
favour,"  we  can  see  at  once  that  these 
are  manifest  resolutions  of  (he  older 


English  Vtnvt-it  love,  lite  Qaen-H 
affairei.  We  even  find  "  other  m«*i  hii 
lippes  "  in  Ascham,  and  "  tcofotn  his 
homys "  in  Lydgate,  formed  out  of 
men-es  lippet,  and  iromen-es  homyt. 
Such  later  forms  as  "  Queen  Elizabeth 
her  reign  "  are  iDteneifications  of  the 
□Id  error.  See  a  full  and  interesting 
note  in  Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall's  Modem 
Englieh,  p.  855,  to  which  I  am  indebted 
for  much  of  the  above. 

The  tiiue-hoQoored  formula  of  appro- 
priation, "John  Nokes  his  book,"  has 
scarcely  yet  ceased  among  country 
folks  to  be  inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf  of 
their  bibles.  When  the  old  error  as- 
sumes a  learned  garb  it  looks  more 
grotesquely  amusing.  In  a  copy  of 
Stephen's  Home  of  the  Be<ul,  1656, 1 
have  seen  a  book-plate  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Richard  fiaker,  ejus  Liber,  Nov. 
25,  1721,"  and  in  Cooper's  Heavm 
Opened,  1611,  the  writing,  "  John  Lea 
ejus  Libec,  1'752." 

Hives,  a  term  (apparently  modem, 
and  overlooked  in  most  diotiouariesj     ' 
for  small  risings  in  the  skin  attended     I 
with  great  itching,  is  a  naturalized  and     ' 
corrupted  form  of  Spanish  havtu,  de-     > 
noting  (1)  beans,  (2)  "also  great  [bean-     | 
like]  pimples  caus'd  by  too  much  Blood, 
or  Heat  of  Blood."^ — Stevens,  Span. 
Vict.,  1706,  which  is  from  Lat.  faia,  a 
bean.    Compare  It.  "  lenligini,  pimples 
or  freckles  in  the  face  red  and  woo 
like  lentilt." — Florio. 


is  a  corruption  of  the  A.  Saxon  name 
ha/ra-huwi,  or  ha/rhiine  (Cockayne, 
Leechdoms,  vol.  iii.  Glossary),  where 
hatte  corresponds  to  Lat.  cum-ifn,  Greek 
h)H-ile,  a  strong-scented  plant  (Skeat). 
The  ouriouB  form  given  by  Bosworth, 
hara-hu7tig,  "  hare's-boney  "  (if  autho- 
rized), is  a  fresh  corruption. 

HoABST,,a  Lincolnshire  word  for  a 
cold  on  the  chest,  as  if  that  which 
makes  one  honrte  (Lincolns,  hoctrtf),  it 
a  corrupt  form  of  0.  Eng.  Jioat,  a  cou^i 
Don.  ho»te,  Dut.  hoeste,  A.  Sax.  hwfott, 
a  wheeziness ;  cf.  O.  Eng.  hoote,  to 
oough  (Pr.  Farv.),  Cleveland  hoozt,  to 
wheeze.  See  Hoaii,  in  Davies,  Svff. 
Eng.  CrloMory. 
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HoBOT,  in  North's  PMarch  {Life  of 
Auyutltu)  hotcboy,  a  naturalized  fonn 
if  Ft.  httilboit,  Mod.  Eng.  oboe,  a  fugh 
toned  hubumeDt  of  wood.     See  Haw- 


HoBTHBUSH,  I  provincial  names  for 

HoBTHBDST,  /  a   Bpirit    famous    for 

■hinuical  pranks.    The  last  part  of 

th(  word  seems  to  be  identical  with  A, 

&U.  iiyrt,  O.  Norse  H^'i  i^  giant,  or 

Bob  is  periiape  the  same  as  avh,  au:f, 
«tt.  0.  N.  aijr,  an  elf,  seen  in  Olercn 
\JihfTOn),  the  dream  goblis  ;  cf.  Hob- 
fMin.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
"hUwi-fiend  "  of  Milton's  L' Allegro. 
HoaMAiTT,  \  an  old  name  given  to 
HoonKAT,  I  New  Year's  Eve,  or  a 
Nev  Year's  gift,  in  Scotland  and  the 
Sorlh  of  Engbuid,  is  said  to  be  a  cor- 
nptioD  of  An  gut  menei  (On  to  the 
miiUetoe  I},  the  C17  osed  by  mummers 
It  tii&t  season,  and  a  survival  of  the 
Dniidical  cultus.  Certainly  a  practice 
ttnuW  identical  did  prerail  in  France. 
Co^rave  gives  an  old  word, "  Aguillan- 
vtf,  ind  Au-guy-l'an-nevf,  the  voice 
of  Coonby  people  begging  small  pre- 
Knu,  or  new- jeais  gifts,  in  Christmas ; 
lui  indent  teorme  of  rejoycing,  de- 
wed from  the  l>rnides;  who  were 
»ont  the  first  of  January,  to  go  unto 
lb  woods,  where  having  sacrificed, 
■od  banqaeted  together,  tliey  gathered 
Vuletow,  esteeming  it  excellent  to 
Bftke  beasts  frnitfull,  and  most  sove- 
fifDi  against  all  poyson."  Menage 
itu<e  that  in  Touraine  thof  say  Agrti- 
'mni,  that  the  Spaniards  call  presents 
'  Bide  st  Christmas  X^umalilo,  and  that 
a  Kcsmandy  poor  people  when  asking 
tfans  CD  the  la«t  day  of  the  year,  call  it 

Bogntytiie  night  was  one  of  the  festi- 
'ib  renonnoed  by  the  Puritans  (Law's 
J(iwnall>,  p.  191). 
!     TW  eoner  veaiiies,  glad  id'  gay  .  .  . 

Baf  U  tLeir  doon  for  Hegmaaag. 

S«s  Hampson,  Medii  ^vi  Kalends 

I  »»■»,  ToL  L  pp.  132-llM ;  Brand,  Pop. 

;  i»iyiuiHa,  vol.  i.  p.  458 ;    Chfiruel, 

iHd.  do  ln*titiitiont,  a.v.  Ovi. 

Hmw,   formerly    "  Hogoo,    a    high 


savom-  or  relish "'  (Bailey),  a  popular 
corruption  of  Fr.  haul  gout.  Compare 
fogo,  an  old  slang  word  for  a  stench. 

ll  wu  liogo,  I  Hunnue,  Ibal  suggcMed  the 
""'gS'  /«"■  At  fir»I,  probably,  Joga  wM 
added  to^o^g,  for  the  sake  of  jini;lei  and 
then,  as  tlie  word,  from  rea'-mblance  lo faugh, 
Joh,  intneaically  conveyed  the  idea  of  dis- 
gusl,  ft(igo_/c^o  ifas  shortened  (Oj'Dffd.  Again, 
ID  hotg  iBga,  tb«  Wji  may  be  a  corruptioD  of 
hogo.—F.  Hall,  MtderH  Eagliih,  p.  ItT. 

To  give  the  sairce  a  li-gat,  let  the  diah 
(into  which  you  let  the  Pike  fall)  be  rubed 
with  it  [garhcL].  — i,  tVvllon,  Ctmpliat 
Aiigtir,  chap.  Tii.  165:1. 

Sara  1  am,  our  Palate-people  are  much 
pleased  therewith,  [garliclij  ae  giving  adeli- 
cioua  haati-guM  (0  moil  meat*  they  eat,  as 
tasted  and  amell  in  (heir  sauce,  tluugb  not 
«een  therein.— r.  Fuller,  Worthiet  a?  Eag- 
la«<t,  vol.  i.  p.  3.)6. 

HoosBBAD,  supposed  to  be  borrowed 
fi-omold  Dutch  ox-hcofd,  an  "ox-head" 
(so  Dan.  ox-hwed,  Qei.ox-hofl),  a  hogs- 
head. But  compare  the  Irish  loceaid, 
the  Gael.  ioCBuid,  or  logeaid  (perhaps 
from  QaeUc  log,  to  brow, — Pkilolog.  Soe. 
Tram.,  1B57,  p.  69),  a  hogshead. 

He  ale  and  drank,  and  when  he  had 
enough  he  wi^nt  under  a  loguid  (hogahead). 
—CumpbiU,  Fop.  Tula  of  tie  W.  Htghlaaili, 
vol.  ii.  p.  «»4, 

Hogahadc  is  another  mistaken  ortho- 
graphy in  Sir  Thos.  Urquhart's  Trans- 
tation  of  RdbeloM,  bk.  iii.  cb.  xv. 

The  mysrewle  of  the  kvngji  palsntys  at 
Ludlove,  whene  they  hadde  drokyn  i-nowe 
ofwyne  (hat  waa  in  tavernya  and  in  athyr 
placva,  they  Tulle  ungoodely  amote  ovte  the 
beddya  of  the  pypya  and  huggiii  htdgi  of 
wyne,  (ha(  men  wente  vete-ichode  in  wyne. 
— Grwrery'lCftnmicte  of  Ltadim,l460,  p.  tOT 
(Camrl«D  Soc.). 

There  waa  gevyo  eommandeinent  to  the 
Lord   Mayor,  that  there 'should  be  a  great 
bonfyre  at  Powlea  Church  door,  and  there  to 
be  ae(  a  hegsH'  ^""^  of  lede  nnd  another  of 
Elare(  for  [he  people  tu  drink  tba(  wolde. — 
Gnu  Friau'  ChnnicU,  March  9,  1535. 
The  o(her  was  by  trade  a  Vintuner, 
Tbat  had  full  many  a  haggtihtd  looked  in. 
F.  TAunn.  Dtbali  Utwtta  Fridt  und  Lou'- 
liatu  tab.  15t»),  p.  30  (Sbsks.  Soc.). 


Thopat),  kacqu^lon  (Spenser, 
Queme,  II.  8,  iiiviii.),  Fr.  hoquelon, 
avqueton,  Prov.  aieolo,  a  coHom  stuffed 
or  wadded  coat,  8p.  aigodon,  cotton. 
The  aelon  was  a  loose  quilted   frock 
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worn  under  armour  to  prevent  it  bmie- 
iog  the  body,  ood  wob  identical  witli 
the  Kambeson  (Sir  8.  D.  Scott,  Tke 
Britith  Army,  vol.  L  p.  201). 

HoiDEK,  \  formerly  a  ciowniBh  ill- 
HoTDBM,  /  bred  person  of  either  sex 
(see  Trench,  Select  Gloaeary,  s.v.),  is  a 
natnralized  form  of  Dutch  heyden,  (1) 
a  dweller  on  the  heath,  a  vild  man,  (2) 
a  heitheii,  (8)  &  boor.  The  spoiling 
waa  altered  perbaju  to  accommodate 
it  to  the  old  verb  ftoi/,  ortei/(e,toromp. 
"  Let  none  condemn  them  for  Rigs 
because  thus  hmHng  with  btrea." — T. 
FoUer,  PhgiA  Sight,  Pt.  11.  p.  110 
(1650). 

Vulibouaipr,  A  lusk,  lubber,  loggit-head, 
loifll,  luidea,  lobcock.— Cotgiuw. 

Hold,  **  of  a  skip,  that  part  between 
the  Keelson  and  the  lower  deck  where 
the  Goods,  Stores,  &c  are  laid  np" 
(Bailey),  asif  that  which  Wi^  or  con- 
tains the  cargo,  is  really  an  altered 
form  of  0.  Eng.  iofc,  the  hollmc  part  of 
a  ship,  A-  Bai.  kol,  a  hollow  or  hole, 
Sut.  hoi,  a  cavity,  alHO  the  ship's  hold 
(Sewel).  Hull  is  probably  the  same 
word,  just  as  the  hv.ll  of  pease  was  also 
formerly  spelt  hooh  [Prompt.  Partt.). 

Hoak  of  >  «chyppe  («i.  hellt)  Carina. — 
FromfU.  PamvlOTitm. 

Other  instances  of  excrescent  d  are 
the  following : — B<mn-d  (homeward, 
&o.,  O.  Eag.  boun),  gitzair-d  (0.  Eng. 
gi»er),  h'ttair-d  (Sp.  axar),  hind  (a  ser- 
vant,  O.  Eng.  hine),  moul-d,  roun-d  (to 
whisper),  $ovn-d,  «tran-d  (of  rope), 
Koun-d;  of.  he»-l, peaaan-l  {Ft. paytan), 
ykeagan-t,  parchmen-f,  iyran-l,  0.  Eng. 
anden-t  (=.en*ign),  graf-t,  0.  Eng. 
alien-t  i  vulgar  Kng.  stcoun-d,  gown-d, 
to  dT<»iin-d,icholar-d,ealnu}n-d,orphim-ti 
old  Eng,  vil-d,  anvel-d,  gammon-d,  lub- 

HoLD,  1  as  us«d  of  a  player  at  the 
Ubld,  /  game  of  billiards,  who  is 
said  to  have  held  a  ball  whan  be  has 
diiven  it  into  one  of  the  hoke  or 
pockets,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Blackley, 
a  grammatical  perversion  of  "  Us 
holfd  it,"  raisunderstood  as  hold  ( Word 
Ootaip,  p.  74),  The  same  writer  main- 
tains that  the  verb  lo  loll  arose  from 
told,  in  such  phrases  as  "  the  knell  was 
told,"  i.e.  counted,  the  number  of  con- 
cluding strokes  b^g  signiticant  of  the 


sex  of  the  deceased,  which  was  mis- 
understood ae  lolled.  This  s«ems  veiy 
doubtful. 

Holder,  a  Wiltshire  man's  cormp- 
tion  of  halli^,  as  if  that  which  holdt  in 
a  horse,  &c.  Holler  itself  is  an  altered 
form  of  A.  Sax.  healfler,  a  noose  or 
halter;  of.  0.  Dut.  and  G.  hdjier 
(Skeat). 

Holes.  The  phrase  to  pitk  hole*, 
meaning  to  find  fault,  as  if  to  detect  a 
weak  spot  (a  chink  in  one's  armour), 
as  in  Burns'  lines — 

If  there'i  a  bole  in  I'your  coats, 

J  rede  you  teiit  it, 
A  cliipld'g  amuig  yau  tsking  notei. 
arose,  not  improbably,  from  a  mis- 
understanding  of  the  trov.  Eug.fo  Mr, 
meaning  to  calumniate,  fii^un  A.  Sai. 
Jiol,  detraction. 

Oil  vor  .  .  .  himlinif  tad  btlitaiag,  or  end- 
ing a  Tale. 
Eimeor  ticMiHg,  I.  397  (E.  D.  S.,  see  aoUi 
p.  135). 


HOUDAHK,  an 


rrnption 


old  books  of  hoiidom  or  halid 
Sax.  haHgdtnn,  i.e.  holiness,  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  -dom  being  the  same  termi- 
nation as  in  Chrigletidom,  kittgdcm, 
Oer.  heiliglhum,  IceL  h^ilgid&nwt  so 
spelt  as  if  to  denote  the  holy  Virgin, 
e.g.  "  So  help  me  God  and  holUdaim." 
— Bullein,  Book  of  the  Use  of  Stcft  ilfn, 
1579,  fol.  2  6. 

bj  mj  AbIv  dam.  tha  I  uf  it,  that  ihuld 
Dot  as;  It,  I  think?  1  am  sh  perfect  in  my  uipe, 
u  O&cen  in  poliag.— Acib  Drum.  LnUr- 
toiaeiMBl,  act  i.  I.  4  (1616). 

In  Icelandic  helgir  dAmar  denotes 

sacred  relics. 

So  beipe  me  god,  and  litllvlam, 
Uf  lliis  1  wolde  not  geve  a  dram. 
J/iyuwd,  The  Faur  P'l  <  Dodalej,  i.  Bt, 
ed.  18S5). 
I  ahalbe  redy  M  tcotc  and  lottp,  and  alt 
.  tnily'  pa;  and  duo  .  .   .  .  ao  bel|ic 
■  heLu  '  '        '  ■     ■    ■ 

•,p.l 

HOLIOKK,  i.e.  holy  oak  {Boly  Hole, 
Huloet],  an  old  form  of  the  word  hoU^- 
hock  (Lat.  Akfa),  which  aeeius  to  he 
from  A.  Sax.  hoe,  Welsh  hoeys,  a  mal- 
low.   The  first  part  of  the  word  is  My 
not  holly.     Bee  F 
Hvlivkts,  red,  white, 
Ti««r,  Fiiu.  Ii„«dftd  I'oiuii,  (E.  D.  Soc 
p.  96). 
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HOLLI0LAS  (     1 

The  word  la  spelt  hoOy-oak  in  White 
md  Hftrkwick'B  Natv/rnJhU  Calendar, 
'kili-okti  in  Bacon.  Of  Garden*  (1625) 
[Jitx^t,  p.  557,  ed.  Arber). 

Brichi  aowa  inpemi,  liiatripMir,  halifhaekt, 
I^M  Venni-iUTrl,  ud  loft  ladv-amocks. 
fi.  J«M,  Pan')  AHummn,  i(Ab,  Woria, 

p.  643.     ■ 

HoLUOiAB,  a  leth  Beat.  Scotch  word 

t>r  >  chaiscter   in   old   romauces,  ie 

notber  form  of  Hoteleglaa,  Oiclglatt, 

HoLLT-HOOK.  HoUy-  here  baa  no- 
thio;  to  do  with  the  tree  HO  called.  Dr. 
Prior  thinks  that  the  original  form 
BUT  have  been  tauli-  or  eoley-hock,  but 
IbiaeeiiiG  altt^ether  doubtml.  Hock 
a  eridenlly  O.  Eng.  hoccfy  A.  Sai.  hoc, 
let  mallow,  which  is  also  called  the 
ffyi-Wfr.  The  incorrect  form  holly- 
•-t  ii  found  in  G.  White's  Selhome, 
TO.3i6,880  (Nat.  Illust.  Lib.ed.),and 
u>Ji-Mi  in  Skinner's  Eiymologicon, 
•.r.  (1S71).  See  HouoKE.  Tlie  old 
tnn  of  the  word  was  Holy  hocke,  ap- 
^vBitlj  so  called  becaase  it  was  in- 
InJaced  from  the  Holy  Land  (c£,  its 
Vdih  name  hotyt  bendigaid,  i.e. 
'  blMwd  mallow,"  Skeat),  wbenoe 
«Mnipt]y  hoUy-ho^. 

H^  HtUit,   or  wjlde   outaw?,    Alte«, 

Rm  ^Htn  Mr,  tbr  ftvilpn  MalW, 
oM  Hack*,  uvl  Holiilmla.—Colgnivt. 

KtOM-oix,  the  ilex  or  evergreen  oak, 
m  if  mmeeted  with  holm,  a  water-side 
itt,  is  from  O.  Eng.  holme,  the  holly 
IPnwifl.  Pare.),  which  is  a  cormpt 
tnn  of  Min,  A.  Sax.  hohn,  holly. 

Il-n  ■  nann]  of  tome  in  EnglJMb  Holmi, 
rticknfu&rth  HoUt  (v  Huluer.— Gnurdi, 
lW<p.llS9. 

HoLT-BTOKK,  the  name  given  by 
jail^nt  to  the  stone  with  which  they 
wbthe  decks,  has  not  been  explained. 
Ii  k  pethaps  the  same  word  as  A.  Sax. 
irrnDt-ilm  (apparently  a  "covering- 
^Boe,"  from  hilan,  to  cover),  died  by 
iMaaOa  (p.  45»)  from  MUtio'b  Oht- 
**),  with  the  moaning  of  <mul.  The 
fa*  part  of  hridh-wlan  (hni-ttan)  would 
MiiT  be  eonfoonded  with  hilig,  holy, 
*««uh  rather  akin  to  hell.  PerhaM, 
•a«im,Aeaf&-  is  really  akin  to  healoe, 
>  boUow,  hoik,  hollow,  with  alliuion  to 
^  h^t  porons  natnre  of  pniniee- 
'"  '        the  true  form  of  the 
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word  would  be  holcy-tlone,  the  stone 
fiill  of  holes  or  hoUows.  For  the  same 
reason,  perhaps,  a  perforated  stone 
used  as  a  charm  is  called  in  Cleveland 
a  holy-eione.  From  a  humorous  mis- 
understanding, seemingly,  of  the  first 
part  of  the  compound,  koly-gtone§  of 
small  sixe  are  known  to  sailors  as 
"  prayer-books  "  (Dana).  Compare 
Hauwort. 

HouB-LT,  an  old  corruption  of  AotntZy 
(Greek  lunnllia),  as  if  a  plain  familiar 
discoujrse  in  the  language  of  the  com- 


^  _.     For  ihouifb  the 

Pnent  rend  cliem  atrutr  so  opll,  yet  it  the 
parish  likv  Ihem  Dot,  thi're  IB  «uch  talking 
■nd  babiiDt!  in  tlie  cbureb  that  nolhinK  can 
bo  heard:  And  if  (he  ParUhe  be  good  and  the 
prie!<t  nauglil,  be  will  '0  backe  and  cboppe 
It,  tliat  it  were  as  ^ood  for  them  to  be  witb- 
out  it,  far  any  word  yt  nhall  be  uaderstand. 
—Ulintr,  Sermaa,,  p.  ST,  verno. 

A  more  curious  cormption  is  humblei 
in  Lever's  Sermons,  16C0 : — 

But  the  rude  lobhes  of  the  countrey, 
wbiche  be  to  ajmple  to  psynte  a  lye,  apeafe 
foule  and  truly  aa  thej  lynde  it,  and  aaye: 
He  iDini«h«th  Gods  lacrampiils,  he  Blubbcra 
vp  his  aeraice,  and  he  can  not  mie  tbe 
kumbUi.—V.  65  (ed.  Arber). 

HoNBT-MOON,  as  if  meUis  Uina, "  The 
first  mreel  month  of  matrimony,"  is  no 
doubt  tbe  same  word  as  Icel.  hj6n,  a 
weddedpair,  man  and  wife,  hjfyia-band, 
matrimony,  hj^na-gceng,  marriage  bed. 
Another  related  word  is  Icel.  hyndltar' 
tn(fnuSt',"wedding-nightmonth."  Hy- 
nott,  the  term  applied  to  the  wedding- 
night,  is  near  akin  to  l^i,  family,  man 
and  wife,  whence  lyu-skapr,  matri- 
mony, and  to  hi-byli,  home,  Oer.  hn- 
rath,  A.  Sax  hiict,  "  liivo,"  Heliand 
hivia,  wife  { vid.  Cleosby  and  Vigfusson ). 
Thus  the  real  congener  of  honey-moon 
is  not  honey,  A.  Sax.  hunig,  but  tbe 
hive  in  which  it  is  mode,  A.  Sax.  hlv-, 
a  honse,  Qoth.  heiva,  akin  to  A.  Sax. 
hSna,  one  of  the  household,  a  domestic, 
orhindi  home,Qotii,haimsi  iMi.dvit, 
Greek  fceinuu',  Sansk.  A',  to  he.  Cf.Ger. 
heurath,  marriage. 

MarnaKF,  like  tbe  nseful  bee,  bnilils  a 
houae  and  Rathers  aweelness  nam  every 
flower,  and  iaboura,  and  uajtex  into  aocietie* 
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■nd    republic*. — J.    Taiititr,    The    MaTriagi 

Ring. 

On  the  model  of  honey-moon,  once 
translated  nMlUlune  in  the  pages  of 
Punch,  seems  to  have  been  formed  Ir. 
fiUe-na-maUah,  as  if  from  niig,  month, 
and  meala,  genitive  of  mil,  honey  {bnt 
of.  matlah,  ahamefaced,  modest). 
The  Mie-na-mallah  now  it  paat 
O  Wirra-Mhru!  O  VVimi-slhru! 

Genid  Griffin,  Tft«  Coi«ri-,  ch.  Tii. 

So  Strenglh  and  Bpiuty,  hand  ia  hand, 

Go  Tonh  into  the  hoDey'tl  Und, 

Lit  bj  the  lov?-moon  volden  fjaai. 
Ctivid  Mamv,  The  Bridal,  Pwni,  p.  39. 

Other  names  for  the  honeymoon  are 
Dut .  wUbroodtteeek  (white-bread-week), 
8 wed.  tmehncmad  (c&i'eas  month), 
Welsh  mia  yr  afiaeth,  month  of  blau- 
diatunent. 

Hook,  in  snch  cant  phraees  as,  "  I 
will, — with  a  hook"  i.e.  you  may 
imagine  it  if  yon  like,  bnt  I  won't;  I 
am  only  joking ;  is  the  same  word  as 
hoasc,  hooui,  hookey,  Gipsy  hokka,  to 
lie  (Borrow),  hoohv,  hokkenij,  a  lie  or 
deception  ;  Roumanian  Oipey  Icohao, 
a  lie  (Leland,  Bng.  Oipgifs,  p.  81). 
Hence  hokey-pokey,  iKWa-pocut,  hanky- 

C\y,  (jipsy  hnekeny  potee,  a  swimdte, 
d.  lioggu-bastK  (Id.  p.  141). 

A  Hocui-pocut  r=:  juitelerl  . . .  performed 
r»re  trici.«^  MUvlty.— iir  T.  Herbert, 
Traveli,  1665,  p.  133. 

HooKBR,  a  kind  of  fishing  vessel  of 
heavy  build  (Croker,  Ballade  of  Ire- 
loaid,  p.  101),  is  no  doubt  the  same 
word  as  O.  Fr.  hevrcqa^,  by  which 
Fabgrave  (1G80)  explains  "  Hulke,  a 
shyppe;"  and  "ffwrgue,  a  hulk  "  (Cot- 
grave)  ;  "  Ormie  Tfor  Horipte[  a  Hulk 
or  huge  ship  (la.);  "Lovi  lieX.  hulka, 
haleug;  all  from  Greek  holkdM,  a  ship 
that  is  towed,  a  ship  of  burden  (uXjcdc, 
from  tKxiiv,  to  drag).  "  Sulke,  shyppe, 
Hulciia"  (Prompt.  Piimiforuni),  is  only 
a  variant.  See  Skeat,  Elym.  Bict.  b.v. 
Eulk.    Scot,  hovk,  a  large  ship. 

Their  f^lleooa,  gBlleissps,  gnlliee,  ureet, 
and  labraa  were  miserably  shattered. — Otdi/i, 
Life  of  FUUigh. 

Honker,  ■  Veuel  built  like  n  Pink,  but 
maaled  and  ri)^ed  like  »  Ha;. — Bailtif. 
The    meille    kaak    hvin   bare,  was  Triton 
callit. 

G.  Dmiglai,  BuIm  of  Entndm,  p.  3«1, 1.  55. 

IfvurfW,  a  Hulke   or  buge  Flie-boaL  — 


Hoop,  a  provincial  Eng.  name  of  the 
bullfinch  in  Wiltshire,  Cornwall,  Som- 
erset, &a.,  ia  a  corruption  apparentlv- 
of  op«  jcf.  O.  Eng.  a  nope  for  an  ope]  . 
alp  (Svttema  AgrindttinB,  1687),  » 
bullfincn,  filpe  (Prmiipt.  Farvulomin), 
also  spelt  olf,  olph,  aupf,  and  twjbe, 

lie  at*  junt  to  auppii  and  ovlis 
Ab  unto  pacohkia,  papinnia,  or  er^mis. 
If.  Dunbar,  Tht  Thri«Ul  and  the  R.>h,  18 
(1503). 
Tbe  tstling  Awbt  doth   pleace  aome  Uade 

t,  1576, 

Hooter,  an  American  word  for  s 
whit,  as  "  I  don't  care  a  hooter  for 
him,"  eeema  to  be  a  cormption  of  iota. 
— Bartlett,  Sid.  of  AnieTicamimt,  p. 
295  (4th  ed.). 

Hope,  in  the  military  phrase  a  For- 
lorn Bope  (Fr.  enfant perdtta),  as  if  ft 
body  of  desperate  men  who  have  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  surviving,  is  the  same 
word  as  Dut,  hoop,  a  troop  (cerforeti 
hoop,  a  lost,  i.e.  death-doomed,  band), 
Swed.  hop.  Compare  Qer.  haafe,  a 
crowd,  0.  Norse  hoj»;  A.  Sax.  hadrp,  a 
troop,  h6p,  a  circle  or  band  of  men 
(like  Lat.  ghhut).  These  words  aeem 
to  correspond  to  Polish  knpa.  Lot. 
cop-t'o.,  just  as  hope  (^tperare).  Dot. 
hoopen,  Ger.  hoffen,  do  to  Latin  eup-to. 
With  hdp,  a  hoop  or  a  company,  com- 
pare ring  (A.  Sax.  hring,  IceL  hrittgr) 
in  ring-leader,  whence  also  hanvngut, 
to  address  a  ring  or  crowd.  (So  Lat, 
turha  is  connected  with  iarho.)  Cf. 
old  Eng.  Aeep,  a  crowd,  "The  bere 
sprange  vp  .  .  .  .  emonge  an  kevp  of 
wyuis." — Caiton,  Reynard  the  Pot 
(1481),  p.  16  (ed.  Arber). 

Kn)[la  hiapae,  "  troops  of  angela." — Xlfrk 
(see  Coekintat,  Spooa  uiid  Sparnu,  p.  78). 
Among  tbu  princely  ^p,  if  any  bere  .  . . 

Shaknptare,  Rich.  HI.  ii.  I,  63. 
Macbanidaa  wiih  bia  stranftera  gaue  audi 

archers,  being  tbe  (iirdirri*  hope  whom  Pbilo- 
pctiBi^n  had  put  before   the  bailell   of  tbe 
Achaianato  begin  the  Skinniih,  that  be  OBei-     I 
threw  them,  and  made  tbem  flis  withall. — 
Sir   Thai.   Narlh,   I'luUnhi    Line*,    p.   30, 

leis. 

HoFHA£LOT,  as  old  name  for  a  ooaiM 
kind  of  coverlet,  is  a  corrupt  fonn  <^ 
hap'harlol,  from  tbe  old  verb  hap,  to 
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wnp  (V  corar  np,  ezactl;  eorrespond- 
ng  10  the  jocular  term  trrop-riucal,  for 
IB  orarooftt,  onirent  io  tne  last  oen- 
hty,  «.<;.  "A  JoMpfa,  torc^-ratcal," 
b,  b  0*7*8  BimotatioD  on  the  hot- 
koot,  "  By  TuiouB  nunes  in  Tariotu 
vaotriM  known." — Trivia,  bk.  i.'  1. 
17.  Bap-hariot,  ft  ooaiee  oorering,  is 
bmd  also  in  proviiicial  English 
(Pnrbj). 

"Our  &llm  .  .  .  hare  lien  full  oft  apon 
ttiw  ptlUu,  on  nni)ih  msts,  coxered  onelie 
vobillirrt,  under  CQTerleU  made  of  daf^i- 
wa  or  ligptarlDli  ( 1  am  Uieir  own  tertaea ). 
— //•rrii™,  /)ncTi)nurn  o/"  England,  in  lioliw- 


kn  plHv  to  place  io  March  of 
aid  mr  aame  appean  (n  bare  been  giren  ra 
&<  nt »  beiDE  odIv  fil  to  be  Ihe  lot  or  hap 
rf  lacb  prople  (! ).— H'HgM,  JiMWt  o/ OlAfT 

Hm  word  is  fpven  b;  Bailey  in  tha 
irni  n!h.tppetiet  and  hamarhf,  which 
wtnu  to  be  an  assimilation  to  "  coTor- 
k." 

Hi^pj*  or  whappyn'  jn  cloj^s. — Prompt. 


SotsDoov,  a  Cttmberland  word  for 
*  bmch  about  ten  in  the  morning 
U^icUiuon),  a  oormption  of  old  £ng. 
*»^fr»,  nine  o'clock,  a  meal  at  that 
W,  properly  "botwoen-timee,"  Bome- 
ftmg  t^en  between  break£Bst  and  din- 
K.  old  Eng.  Mnder,  Oar.  ttnler,  Goth. 
*>>iB',  Lat.  mfer,  between. 

H(m-itui,  1  raving  mad,  literally 
Hou-woOD,  /  brain  mad,  from  A. 
*ii-  Wrw«,  (be  brains  (PhUohg.  Soe. 
P^wifc'aja,  ToL  iii,  p.  94).  Compare 
J»»-|>aii,  femw-pan,  the  brain-pan  or 

1  lUI  Up*  thw  witterlje. 
To  ate  hm  doime  deroutlje 
'   TboBiA  CiTpbad  inie  Annu-niiJDd  tberbv, 
UdlhaD»iiTe. 

Uittrr  HMrrio  (Shaki.  Soc.),  Tol.  iL 

p.  68. 

[IWeditor,  Hr.  Wright,  aaile  minuDder- 

l*«d  ik»  ariKin  o^  tlie  word  wben  be  here 

^^M,  "prrian  mad  with  jcaloiuy," 

'"'■f  to  a  caekold's  "  boma."] 


If  1  baie  horns  to  make  oiie  mad,  let  tha 

proverb  go  with  me, 
111  be  hirn  otad. 

Merry  IViMI  of  Wind»r,  iji.  5. 
Unless  j;ou  are  of  a  moat  settled  temper. 
Quite  witboul  pasaiou,  1  iball  make  you 
Horn-mad  with  jealousy. 

5.  JUnrmon,  Vht  Aniiouaru,  act  ii.  sc.  I 
(1641). 
i/niw-iiwDil  he  was,  be  was  about  to  strike 
All  those  be  met,  and  bis  own  Besb  to  teare. 
SirJnliH  Harrington,  ,4rioila,  iiviii.  44. 
It  will  set  bim  on  a  Gre  &  make  bim  lioni- 
mad.  ~H«lland;  Pling,  fal.  1634,  torn.  ii.  p. 


Nor  Am 


Yet  I'm  not  mad, 


ad  see  Tou 
.,  Tht  Fox, 


Did  I  tell  jOD  about  Mr.  Garrick,  that 
the  town  are  hom-mad  after. — Thai.  Gray, 

LttUrt. 

Compare  Scot,  hams,  brains,  Ger. 
him,  Swed.  hjprna,  Dan.  hjeme,  loeL 
hvern  or  hvom,  bones  of  tLe  head, 
Goth.  hiBainm,  Lat.  cranium,  ^ 
apaviov.  "  Hemyg  or  brayne  (or  hair- 
lu^s).    Cerebrum,"— Pronijti.  Pantt- 


Be  be  dead,  be  be  limine,  wi'  my  brand 
I'll  claab  hiB  hanti  frae  his  ham-jxm  ! 
Child  Rouiland  and  Aurd  Eftn,  1.  40  (ChiU'i 
Balladi,  i.  351). 

Horns,  when  given  to  Moses  as  a 
distinctive  mark,  e.g.  in  Michael  An- 
gelo's  well-known  atatua,  in  an  older 
figure  in  Kosliu  chapel,  and  in  most 
medinval  representations  of  the  law- 
giver, afford  a  cmions  instants  of  a 
misunderstanding  being  stereolyped  in 
stone.  In  Exodus  ixxiv.  29,  eegq.  it 
IB  said  that  when  Moses  cama  down 
from  the  motmt  his  face  ihont.  Tha 
verb  for  this  in  the  Hebrew  is  qA-an, 
to  emit  rays,  originally  to  pnt  forth 
horns,  from  qeren,  a  horn.  "This 
meaning  has  developed  itself  from  a 
comparison  of  the  first  rays  of  the 
rising  snn,  which  shoot  out  above  the 
horizon,  to  the  horns  of  the  gazelle,  a 
comparison  which  is  met  with  in  tha 
Arabian  poets." — Eeil.  So  the  correct 
translation  of  Habakkuk  iii.  4 : — "  Ha 
had  horna  coming  out  of  his  hand," 
would  be,  as  in  file  margin,  "bright 
beams,"  St.  Jerome  made  unfortu- 
nately a  similar  ntistake  in  rendering 
"  his  bee  shone "  in  the  paesage  in 
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ExodoB,  according  to  its  jniinitive 
meaning,  faoftti  eew  etrmHlam,  "bis 
face  was  homed."  From  this  mjsren- 
dering  sprang  the  homed  Moses  of  the 
sculptors  and  painters,  with  some  re- 
ference perhaps  to  horns  as  a  symbol 
of  power,  wliicli  in  tliis  sense  are  as- 
signed to  Alexander  and  others  on 
ooina.  See  Cp.  Wordsworth  on  Ex. 
xxxiv.  29 ;  Smith,  Bible  Did.  s.  \. 
Bomi  Gale,  Court  of  G^nfifca,  bk.  ii. 
p.  IB ;  Sir  T.  Browne,  Worki,  vol.  ii 
p.  29  (ed.  Bohn) ;  Notes  and  QuerUt, 


6tbS 


(.  458. 


Compare  the  use  of  Lat. 
(11  of  animals,  to  bntt  with  the  boms, 
(2)  of  fire,  to  Sadi  or  gleam ;  and^bor, 
a  beam  of  light,  tromjuba,  a  crest  ot 
tnft  of  hair. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  seems  to  have 
had  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
matter,  as  he  says  the  sun  "  peeps  over 
the  Eastern  hills,  thmsting  out  his 
golden  hMrnif  like  those  which  decked 
the  brows  of  Moses  when  he  wasforced 
to  wear  a  veil,  because  himself  had 
seen  the  face  of  Qod."—Eoly  Dying, 
p.  16,  Oxford  ed. 

Coleridge  strangely  enongh,  though 
bearing  this  passage  in  mind,  stands 
np  for  the  literal  and  material  repre- 
sentation of  the  he — 


W'hea  I 


Loag  tauxj  other 


manT  oUi 
}  the  tomb  of  Jaliiu  II.,  I  vt 
thither  oMe  with  ■  Pninian  utiBt,  a  taaa  of 
gdiiu»  and  great  TiTBcilj  of  fueline.  As  m 
vere  gaiiiiK  on  Michael  Angelo's  Mosea  our 
courerastion  (uroed  on  the  Avnu  and  beard 
of  that  Ktupendoua  Btatue ;  of  theuecessil;  of 
each  tosupportlhcochf'r;  oftfae ■upeihoman 
effect  of  the  fonner,  and  the  necesstt;  of  the 
eitslence  of  both  to  give  a  barmony  and  in- 
ttgntv  bath  lo  the  image  and  the  feeling  ex- 
cited by  it.  Conceive  them  removed,  and 
the  itatne  would  become  iin-naturol  without 
being  luwr-natund.  We  called  to  miDd  tlie 
horoB  or  the  ri«ing  hid,  and  I  repeated  the 
□oble  pajaage  from  Tiylor'B  Holy  I>yi''g- 
That  horns  were  the  emblem  of  power  and 
■orereignty  among  the  Eutem  nationa,  and 
■re  BtilT  retained  u  Bucb  in  A  bjaainia ;  the 
AcheloDi  of  the  ancient  Greeki;  and  the 
protnble  ideaa  and  feelinn  that  originally 
■uggeated  the  miilure  of  the  human  and  the 
n  tbe  figure  bj  which  tht 


than  intelligence;— all  these  thoughtn  and 
recollectionii  paued  in  procession  before  our 


minds.— Biogniptira  Lilmria,  ch.  zii.  p.  906 
(ed.  Bell  and  Uddy). 

CotgTAve  (s.T.  Moyge)  remarks  tiiat 
hia— 

Ordinary  connterfeit  having  on  either  aide 
of  the  head  an  eminence,  or  Jujitre  ariaiog 
somewhat  in  tbe  form  of  a  borne,  bath  ^dq. 
boldened  a  proftne  author  to  stile  cuckolda, 
Parmu  dt  Mo^. 

Pharaoh  Miomnn  Nat  is  described 
on  the  monuments  (B.C.  700)  as  "the 
lord  of  the  two  homH."^BrTigsch. 
Egypt  under  tftfl  Pharaoka,  vol.  ii.  p. 
2S0.  In  Arabic  ol-gaxala,  "  the  gazelle 
rises  "  (=  "  The  Hind  of  the  Dawn," 
Ayyeleth  hash-ghackar,  of  Psalm  exu. 
1),  is  a  way  of  saying  "the  sun  rises," 
bis  spreading  rays  suggesting  the  horns 
of  the  animal  (Ooldziber,  Mythology 
among  the  Hebreici,  p.  178). 

HoBBiD-HonN,  a  term  of  reproach 
amongst  tbe  sbreet  Irish,  meaning  a 
fool,  or  half-witted  fellow,  from  tbe 
Anglo-Irish  omadft«Mi«,Irisband  Gaelic 
amadan,  from  apiad,  an  idiot,  corre- 
sponding to  Sonsk.  amati,  mind-leee- 
ness,  foUy  {—  Lat.  a^meniia). 

What  d'vou  mane,  you  hcrrid  horn,  by 
■elting  aucn  stuff  an  that  ?— JUavArw,  Landon 
UbouT  and  Iht  London  Poor,  i.  *p.  207. 

Vou  omBdhmm  ...  1  was  only  puttin'  op 
a  doien  o'  bottles  into  the  tatch  of  the  bouie, 
when  you  tbonebt  1  was  liatenin'. —  if.  C«r- 
letm,  TTaitaandStaTianJ  lTiAPtatantTy,to\. 
i.  p.  «87  (1B4S). 

HoBSR,  To,  ui  old  verb  meaning  to 
nuse,  elevate,  especially  one  bo;  on 
the  back  of  another  for  a  flinging, 
seems  to  be  a  oomiption  of  Fr.  Aauaarr, 
or  perhaps  of  noise,  Dnt.  hyaar* 
(Sewel).  Hauster  (Prov.  ausor,  aiaar. 
It.  alxare]  is  from  Low  Lat.  oUtorc,  to 
make  high  (Lat.  dUut).  Compare  Bs- 
HOBSB.  Of  the  same  origin  perhaps  is 
the  provincial  word  horae,  a  plank  or 
croEa-beam  upon  which  anything  is 
supported. 

A  ht^sbead  ready  hami  for  tbe  prooess  of 
broaching. — 7*.  Hardly  Undtr  thi  Gr^tnuaod 
Tret,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 

Andrew  was  ordered  to  hortt  and  Frank 
to  flog  the  criminal. — H.  Bnohe,  Foal  •/ 
Qaalilu  i.  J3S  [Daviea], 

Mr.  Ureen  remembered  lo  bave  beard  Uul 
the  great  Newton  was  hitrted  during  tbetlBK 
that  be  wan  a  C'atnbridge  undergiaduale.— 
I   ./  Mr,    Vtrdanl    GntH,    Pt,  1. 


Horse,  a  marine  teim  for  t 


mpt 
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nude  bat  to  one  of  the  fore-most 
ibronds  (Bailey),  as  "  the  htme  of  the 
jHd-arm,"  "Aor«e  of  the  mizzen  sheet," 
b  a  coimptioD  apparently  of  the  older 
fonn  kaicM,  originallj  hidse,  bom  Icel. 
Ult,  Dan.  tmd  Swed.  halt,  (1)  a  neck, 
Q)  the  tack  of  a  sail,  ead  of  a  rope ; 
InL  Ubo,  to  olew  up  a  sail.  The 
nine  word  as  Aotcter  (bss  Skeat,  Elym. 


The  French  liaug^ere,  whidi  has 
been  partially  afisimilated  to  hamtttr, 
to  lift,  is  the  same  word,  having  for- 
merly been  written  ouesure  and  halt- 
pirt  (Scheler). 

EoBSB-BBKCH,  »  name  of  the  hom- 
bwn  tree,  ia  a  cormptioc  of  the  more 
«i>rTect  word  hunl-beeeh,  the  btvch  of 
iha  hunt,  A.  Sax.  hynl,  or  shruhbery 
(Prior). 

H0B9E-COCK,  a  Scotch  name  for  a 
tjindet  of  anipe,  Beeme  to  be  for  horte- 
jr^tk,  of  a  gimiUr  meaning,  and  both 
toirapdons  of  Swed.  hongdk. 

HoKsi-couBSKS,  a  horse-dealer, 
Ctmer,  hero,  old  Eng.  "Cortonre  of 
hone,  mango  "  {Prompt.  Parv.),  is  a 
t'^rniption  of  Fr.  ooartier,  cowralier,  a 
troaker,  hoisesconiser  (Cotgrave),  It. 
mntftere,  a  broker  or  factor  who  has 
Uie  cue  (Lat.  cura)  or  management  of 
1  bodiieaB  (Diez). 

H(  <SD  hone  Jon  u  well  u  all  the  eonert 
n  tie  toiroe,   coart'un  dt  cluvciHlz.—PaU- 

HoBB-BXAi,,  1   A.  Sax.  hoTt-helem. 

UoBs-BEKL,  )  This  plant  owes  its 
^"lae  to  a  dooble  blander  about  its 
L*tin  title  inula  Ilelcnivm;  hinnula,  a 
rolt,  being  eTolved  out  of  imila,  and 
i"it  or  hfel  out  of  Bel-enimn.  It  was 
<v  the  atrength  of  its  name  employed 
ly  tpotheearies  to  heal  hortea  of  scabs 
nd  (ore  W{«(  Prior). 

Bourn  imn,  name  of  the  mentha 
'jdwrtri*,  has  no  connexion  with  hor»e, 
m  ii  a  oormpt  form  of  Bwed.  hor»- 
*y«te.   Hatl  is  a  horse  in  Swedish. 

HiUTBosa,       V  plant  petweiianwnt, 

HoBunoKo,    J  have  no  connexion 

with  dDMS  nor  Wm,  but  are  deriva- 


tives of  Dat.  har-atrang,  Oer.  ham- 
ttrang,    strangury,    for   which    oom- 

filaint  it  was  considered  a  specific 
Prior).  Florio  (s.v,  Peucedano)  spellfl 
it  hare-tlrang,  Cotgrave  (s.v.  Pimee- 
dane),  horee-ttTong  and  hore-strange ! 

HoBTTABD,  a  &eqnant  old  spalling 
{e.g.  in  Holland,  PKniea  Natvrail  HU- 
torie,  vol.  ii.  p.  236)  of  orchard,  old  Eng, 
oreerd  and  ortgeaird,  Scotch  tnarehard, 
wortchai,  A,  8ax.vn/rt-gea»rd,  i.e.  "  wort 
yard  "  (cf,  icyrt-tim,  A.  Sax.  Luke  liii. 
19),  as  if  a  mongrel  compound  ofLatin 
Aorjiw,  a  garden,  and  Eng.  ywrd.  King 
Alfred  nses  the  word  ortgeaird. 

To  planliuiQe  k  to  jmbbweorianne  iwa 
■e  ceorliUS  his  ortgrard. — Cngvry'i  Paitarai, 
p.  *9t  (ed.  Swept). 

[To  plmt  uid  tend  sa  the  cburl  doth  his 
orcWi.] 

Hyra  feldaa  mid  weortum  bloirende, 

&  h;n  amrdiii  mid  npnlum  ilylleile. 
Tioj.  Wright,  Pvpular  Tnaiuti  en 
Scima  (10th  cent.),  p.  10. 

[Their  fields  with  plaoti  blowing,  and  their 
orchurdi  with  apples  filled.] 

For  the  loss  of  the  initial  v  oompare 
oo«e,  O.  Eng.  wotei  old  Eng.  oof  for 
tooof,  tmd  oolhe  for  vwod,  mad,  Ger. 
imtth  {Prompt.  Part.) ;  Soot,  oo  for  wool, 
its. 

Giantino,  a  Garden,  an  !{or1-yard. — Fliaia. 

Ctraiarv,  a  cherry  man  or  hurti/ard. — W. 

Built  bv  iweete  Siren ;  Hid  to  be  buiEt  by 

Sterne  Phalerii ;  bis  Empire*  happy  glory, 

CalI'd,  the  rare  hirlvariJ  affaire  Cypradra. 

G.  Saadfit,  TratiU,  p.  453. 

Lotber  railed  Paradiae  in  hia  diacourse  of 
Gennania,  a  pleasant  Garden,  Eccl.  1. 
Munater  an  OrcAi/adrd,  and  in  the  Bible  it  ia 
called  Eden. — ttintmrtum,  TrautU  «/'  iht 
Hoi/,  Palriarch,  &c.,  1619,  p.  VX 

HoSTAOK,  0.  Ft.  hostage,  has  no  right 
to  the  initial  h  (which  has  been  pre- 
fixed &om  a  falsa  analogy  to  hott,  Xoa- 
lile,  hoamtahlc,  Ac),  as  we  see  by  com- 
paring It.  o»taggio,  Prov.  oeiaige,  which 
are  from  Low  Lat.  obsidaJietim,  from 
Lat.  obfidalu),  aurety-ship,  o6»a(<i)-»,  a 
hostage  (Biez).  In  old  French  tiie 
word  seems  to  have  been  brought  into 
connexion  with  hotte,  an  inn-keeper, 
and  hotlel,  an  iim ;  compare  Cotgrave's 
definition,  "  ffoeiage,  An  Hostage, 
Pawne,  Surety,  Fledg  (A  term  of  pay- 
meat  being  eipir'd,  the  Debtor  must 
d^ver  Botlaget  s  to  wit,  three  or  four. 
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Hot  Cockus,  an  old  English  game, 
a  deecriptioD  of  which  will  be  fotmd  m 
Btftnd'a  Popnlar  Anl-imitiex,  voL  ii.  p. 
421  (ed.  Balm),  is  aaia  in  B^ey's  Die- 
lionary,  s.t.,  to  be  the  French  Saiilet 
Coqu^let,  but  I  cfumot  find  (hat  this 
eiprssBioa  waa  ever  in  use  as  Bsserted. 
Planner  BB.ji  "  JlniUee  Ooqviika,  i.e. 
verbatim  Altte  Cochlete,  qnia  nates, 
qua  aliqno  modo  rotimditBite  sni  Coch- 
leas  relerunt,  in  hoc  Inan,  incurvato 
oorpore,  snstollantar." — Elymologiam, 
B.T.  1671. 

Anbre;  sajs,  "  Z  have  some  reason 
to  beUeve  that  the  word  cockle  is  an  old 
antiqaated  Norman  word  which  signi- 
fies naiet." — Thorn's  Anecdotes  and 
Tradalu>n»  (Camden  Soc),  p.  96. 

Cochlea  here,  however,  may  be  only 
another  Conn  of  cochala,  an  old  Eng. 
word  for  the  hips,  which  in  the  game 
became  hot  from  striking ;  compare 
hot-haindt,  a  children's  game  where  the 
hands  of  the  two  players  are  struck  to- 
gether in  a  regular  alternation. 

Gas 

Cockal  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  old  Eng.  hoh/l,  htickle,  the  hip  (the 
hovgh  or  hock  fj,  Prov.  Eng.  huggan, 
kug-hcne,  the  hip,  Lat.  coxa,  coxendie, 
hip,  coxim,  the  binder  pail,  Oreak 
hochsne,  kokkux.  "  Kool,  a  Cockal  or 
kiickh-bone"  "kooten,  to  play  at 
Cocfcii*."— Sewel,  Ihttck  Ditt  1708. 

Ceckal,  B  game  tbst  hayta  ufei  with  foure 
hurklt-boaeB,  cwumonlj  called  eoekalL—Ntt- 

Camicul,  >  game  with  buckle  bones  called 
Ceck-aL—Uimheu,  Span.  Did.  16*!. 

Machyn,  in  his  Diary  (1564),  relates 
how  a  "  grett  blynd  beie  broke  losse  " 
and  caoght  a  eervingman  "  by  the 
hokyll-hoBB "  (p.  78,  Camden  Soc). 
Wemay  compare  Gipsy  coc%Aoob«,^ita- 
lot,  cocal,  a  bone.   Mod.  Greek,    kok- 

Nor  made  of  glUK,  or  wood  or  itone, 
But  ofa  little  IransTerci?  booe ; 
Which  ho7e^  and  bruckel'd  children  call, 
(Pla/iug  for  poiDts  and  pins)  cixhill. 

Herrick,  Hnptrida,  p.  96  (ed. 
Hulilt). 

CockU-bnad,  in  "  the  wanton 
sport  which,"  Aubrey  tells  us,  "young 


wenches  have,"  and  which  "  they  caII 
moulding  of  eodle-bread,"  is  no  doabt 
of  the  same  origin,  as  it  appears  to 
have  been  an  exercise  performed  by  the 
players  while  squatting  down  on  their 
hoagha  or  "  honkers  "  (see  Brand,  vol. 
ii.  p.  4U), 


"good  luck," 
"  with  a  good  omen,"  luckily,  happily 
(like  Lat.  felix  favMumqae  til,  absit 
omen),  is  an  adoption  of  Fr.  a  la  bonne 
heure,  happily,  fortunately,  as  if  "  in  a 
good  hour,"  where  la  tonne  heure  is 
perhaps  a  perverted  form  of  le  bon  hear, 
good  fortune,  good  lack.  This  word 
hffvr  (old  Eng.  vre)  has  no  connexion 
with  heure,  hour  (Lat.  hora),  bnt  is 
identical  with  old  Pr.  heir,  ear,  air, 
"Wall,  aweure,  Pror.  o^ur,  auirur,  Sp. 
a^ero,  bam  Lat.  av^w-iunt.  Hence 
honh^ur,  malhear,  and  kevrfvx  (not 
from  htmmit,  as  if  timely,  seasonable, 
but  =  L.  Lat.  augurioitig),  Diez,  Sche- 
ler.  Compare  the  proverb,  "  Le  ton 
heur  tost  se  passe  qui  n'en  a  Hoing. 
Good  fortune  qoickly  slips  from  anch 
as  heed  it  not." — Cotgrave.  Thus  the 
proper  signification  of  this  eipreaaion, 
"  In  a  good  hour  be  it  spoken,"  would 
be  "with  a  good  omen  or  augory  (0. 
Fr.  en  bon  our).  It  must  be  admitted, 
at  the  same  time,  that  "hour  "  is  used 
similarly  in  other  Romance  languages, 
e.g.  Bp.  en  btiena  hora,  norahuena,  ^od 
luck.  In  the  first  of  the  following  quo-  i 
tations  good  hovir  is  nnqnestionably 
hon  hfvr  (^  bonitm  ov^unum). 
Who,  an  the  other  dide,  did  seem  so  &ne. 
From  malicin^,  or  gnidginebis^nK^  Atmr,  I 
That  all  he  could  he  graced  him  with  her,  I 
Ne  ever  ihewed  sigoe  of  rancour  or  of  jane 
Speiatr,  F.  Qneau,  VL  i.  Si. 

Yet  myself  (in  a  fad  Aonr  be  it  spoken 
and  a  better  heard)  wu  ueTer  lick,  neitha 
in  the  camp  nor  the  caitle,  at  aea  or  on  laaiL 
— Sir  J.  Harrington,  Nvgic  Antique  ToLti. 
p.  14. 

\. .  -    .  _  ^  good  howrt  be  it  spoken,  1  hitr 
.ondo        "    ■  - 

1, 1614. 
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of  •  hone,  BO  Bpslt  oo  doubt  from  » 
eonfadaii  with  Aouse,  hovsing,  jnst  as 
and  is  rekUy  akin  to  cole,  hixd  to  \ui, 
fuiotk  to  Lat.  aua,  a  honae  (cf.  Ok. 
ioMt,  housings).  Compare  "  The  wo- 
nKO  wove  hemgiitg*  for  the  grove." — 
A.y.i  Kings,  xxiij.  7,  Heb,  "Aouset." 

TiKSMjms  wpre  fircl  TU««d  in  their  hal- 
fcvfd  ptim  witbin  the  vaods, .  . .  beciuK 
tWibtd  oo  other  kma'utf  fit  for  great  OBaem- 
Uin.— G.  Pmuiikiiii,  Arti  s/  Eng.  Ptau, 
U«9.  p.  51  (ed.  Arber). 

T^  more  oorreot  form  would  be 
Inwfingi,  or  houet  (Dryden),  from  Fr. 
it!*me.  Low  Lat.  henna,  huaia  (perhaps 
ht  Mno,  akin  to  Dnt.  hvUe,  and  hash, 
EkMt).  Compare  Welsh  hui§,  &  oorer- 
kf,  liMtnt,  a  hood. 

fmn  the  nptrb  Auenll  of  the  Protector. 
Br  wM  «Tn«l  ftlmi  Somenet  House  ia  * 
•*<rn  bed  of  Mate  drawn  br  aii  borsea, 
i—M'i  with  the  aame.— J.  ialim.  Diary, 
0a.M,16SB. 


bm,  uotber  f<Mm  of  North  Eng. 
MiaU,  O.  Eog.  hoberd,  ot  the  same 
waning.  CL  Ao6,  a  connti;  clown, 
BiWmai,  "a  lainsd  country  name" 
{Ulifpktard'B  Caieftder,  Jan.).  It  is  no 
imbi  the  same  word  as  Hob,  a  tricksy 
^int.  Si)6-fArvs&  (?  for  Hob-thurve), 
"bidiMr,  AtkuiHon  regftrds  as='Ob,= 
•a^,  =  11.B.  =  KLF,  jost  as  Oberon  ^ 
JiiVr&n  =  JH)eron(CfeMl(iniiG(o«florj, 
p.  i61).  Compare  Cleveland  hauviah, 
■Biple-witted,  for  amvith,  O.  Eng.  el- 
***;  ow/ ft  fool  ("oaf"),  also  ft  fairy 
=0.  Noise  a^,  an  el/. 
O^UWtje  baddeo  of  hurlewaTniakyDne. 

Riekani  tJM  Rtitltl,  i.  90  (1399). 
IVatoibe  Maater  of  the  dsuming  achoole, 
At4tki!  the  .Master  of  tfapdjaingbouae, 
Hf  warn  01  [hem  no  hmebati,  ne  no  foole. 
r.  nn«,  Dtble  btttcttn  Pride  and 
Ltmhacu  (ab.  1568)  p.  46 
(Sfaaki.  Soc). 
Tf  iU]  aM  (abe  aajtb)  bj  hir  will,  marry 

Tr  at  neb  a  calfe,  such  an  ub,  aueb  a 

blocke, 
^'A  ■  liUnrne,  nch  a  h^biiU,  aiich  ■  lob- 

Y.  b'MJ,'  Ra^it  R«>Mr  Drator  (1566), 

iii.  3,  p.  40  (Shake.  Sac). 
Ob leAe^aere  kabrrd,  Dow  ye  be  aett. 
ThM  CWnlrv  JUnMi-iei,  p.  333 
(Shatu.  Soc.>. 

r""    s.  ft  name  for  a  midwife  in  the 
eoouties,  which  Mr.  Atkin- 


son holds  to  be  oormptsd  from  0.  Norse 
j6d,  parturition  (Cleveland  Gloetaru, 
S.V.),  has  apparently  been  popnlarly 
assimilated  to  Hote-dee,  Hotn  d'ye  ?  the 
cnstonury  salutfttion  of  the  sage  /emme 
on  approaching  her  patient.  In  any 
case  tiiat  popular  etymology  would 
seem  to  have  influonced  the  form  of 
the  word.  The  Bootch  verb  hotvd,  to 
play  the  hou>die,  would  then  come  bora 
the  substantive.  Compare  also  Houdee, 
and  H(ru-dc-ye,  a  sycophant  or  flatterer 
[who  speaks  one  iair  with  polite  greet- 
ings] ,  as  "  She's  an  auid  hcudee." — 
Jamieson,  Cf.  Ger.  ja-herr,  and  onr 
"  Hail-fellow-well-met,"  intimate  ae  a 
boon  companion. 

Nae  Hawdit  gets  a  social  night. 
Or  plack  free  them. 
Bumj,  Stotth  Drink,  Poenu,  p.  8 
(Globe  ed.). 
Such  was  thT  saddBin  htic-dee  [^  greeting] 

■od  larewpl]. 
Such  thy  return  tbe  angels  scarce  could  tell 
TbjmiM. 

FUlehfT  [tinm^. 
In  Ireland  "  a  pretty  htno  d'-ve-do  " 
is  a  popular  expression  for  an  embroglio, 
conlrelem^,  or  disordered  state  of  affairs ; 
otherwise  ft  "mess"  or  "kettle-of- 
fish." Similar  instances  of  colloquial 
phrases  or  interrogations  originating 
new  words  or  names  for  things  are  the 
foliowing:^ — in  vulgar  French  Ciwiit,  an 
hospital,  &om  Qit'-as-tu  ?  tbe  doctor's 
first  question,  as  if  a  "  TTtiCa-ii-Jin'- 
yotif  ";  Fn  Q«'ae■(u-Ia(a^Pft(l<-'otIe^/e- 
(Kere ,'),  a  custom-house  oflBcer  (Dirf. 
de  V Argot  I'ari^en,  p.  82),  Un  Vasitas, 
a  little  window  to  spy  what  is  passing, 
a  easement,  from  Ger.  Was  Ut  daa  ?  a 
"  What-is-lhat "  (Scheler).  Un  d*- 
oroehe-moi-ga,  an  old  clothes  (or  Sand- 
me-dovm)  shop.  So  QaTgantita,  tbe 
name  of  Babelfus'  gigantic  hero,  is  a 
corruption  of  Que  grand  tu  as!  hia 
fiather's  first  exclamation  on  seeing 
him ;  and  Kanevat  was  a  nickname  (3' 
Schubert  from  bis  habit  of  asking  about 
every  new  acqoaintanoe,  "  Kann  er 
icatf"  "What  can  he  do?"  Com- 
pare manna,  originally  man  hn, 
"  What  is  it  ?  "  the  inquiry  made  by 
tlie  Hebrews  when  they  first  saw  the 
substance  upon  the  ground  (Ex.  xvi. 
15). 
HowLEB,  )  the  Lincolnshire  name 
OwLKK,     {  of  the  alder  teee,  ia  » 
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HocKLB-BBBRDta,     "1  popiilar  names 
HuBTa,  I  for     bUberriea 

Whobtls-bbbbibs,   \  [Vaccimum)ia 
Whohts,  J  various    parts 

of  England,  are  variants  of  hvrtlc- 
berriet,  itaeif  a  corruption  of  the  old 
Bngliah  heorot-beriget,  "  hai^hmiiea," 
from  heorot,  a  hart. 

HcDDKB-iioTHBB,  an  old  oormption 
of  hugg^-mugger,  clandestisely,  in 
secret,  which  seemH  to  be  compounded 
of  hugger,  an  old  verb  meaning  to  lie 
hid  (of.  0.  Eng.  htigge,  to  crouch 
huddled  up,  loel.  ftilfca,to  cronoh,  Ger, 
luiclcen),  and  mugger  ::=:  Swed.  t  wjiigg, 
clandestinely  (cf.  mv,g,  vweh,  to  hide, 
O.  Fr.  mvchier,  mticer,  oai-mudgeon 
(Skeat);  muggard,  sullen  (Eimoor). 
Thus  the  pmuitiTe  signification  would 
be  "  crouching  in  hiding,"  as  a  person 
does  when  concealing  himself  in  a 
comer.  Cf.  Scot,  moire,  to  board ;  0. 
Eng.  mokerer,  a  miser  {Old  Eng.  Mie- 
celtany,  p.  214). 

If  nhotinee  faulte  W  any  fynif,  it  hydea  it 
not,  it  lurkt's  not  in  corners  and  hiiddtr- 
muitktr,  but  openljr  iccuMrth  imd  bewrayeth  it 
Belie.— K.  /Ucham,  TviophUiu,  1515,  p.  J6 
<ed.  Arber). 

And  3pt  I  pray  (>e,  leue  brol>er, 
Kede  \,fa  oSle,  snd  ao  letp  o|ier, 
lluyde  hyl  not  in  kodymnkl, 
Leie  other  mo  rede  t>y«  boke. 
J.  Myrc,  initnirtioru/Dr  Pariih  Priati 
(>b.  1420),  p.  6%  L  tost. 
Wb  have  done  but  greenly 
Id  hug^tr-muegtr  to  inter  bim. 

ShaStpeati,  HtmUt,  iv.  5. 
In    Banflahire    hudge-tiaidge    is    to 
whisper  or  talk  in  a  suppressed  man- 


}old    words    for    malt 
liquor,  especially  atio 
IB  to  bo  a  corrupt 


Hdm, 

HuMHIHa,  J  liquor,  especiaUy strong 
ale.  Humming  Beems  to  bo  a  corrupted 
form  of  Low  Lat.  h/ummvlina,,  beor,  de- 
rived from  Low  Lat.  humv,lv4,  humhh, 
the  hop,  IceL  Kvmtall,  Dan.  and  Swed. 
KumiJe,  fielg.  hommel,  the  hop,  A.  Sax. 
hymtle  r?J .  Hum  would  be  an  abbre- 
viated form  of  this,  as  hock  for  hoch- 
heimer,  rum  for  rumixxae,  4o. 


Fat  de,  brisk  stout,  and  kianmng  ebmbs 
Epiteguf  ta  Adtlphi,  1709,  Lutiu  AtUii 

A  gIsM  of  wine  or  Aumnin;  beer 
The  heart  and  spirit  for  to  cheer. 

Poor  /Win,  I73>. 
What  a  cold  I  bsTe  over  my  stuiBub 
voaydViKmehum—BtauBimtaiuiFUicJur 
WiUgvom  CAote,  iL  3. 
Compare  the  following : — 

Bere,  a  drynke,  HunnHuIin*.  vel  htunmol: 
potus.  But  oernai*  hnmmiilina. — Pnmfi. 
Varv.  c.  1440. 

HuHBLB,  in  the  sense  of  hornkss, 
applied  to  a  cow,  ewe,  deer,  Ac.  {e.}. 
in  the  definition  of  IxiUa,  iwlkir,  in 
Cleasbj's  IceUindie  Bidionary],  ia  t 
corrupt  form  of  Scotch  and  Noribem 
Eng.  kuTimiel,  Auntnile,  hoTttyll,  witbonl 
horns;  "Hummled,  hornless,  as  '» 
hummlfd  coo,'  a  cow  without  henu^" 
—Holdemess  Olot$airy  (Eng.  Dialfel. 
Boo.).  Bo  hvmvield  in  the  Clevelaod 
dialect  (Atkinson).  Compare  Scotcb 
hvmlw,  liumhck,  a  hornless  cow ',  N. 
Eng.  humbk,  Scot,  hummel,  to  break 
off  the  beards  of  barley  with  a  flail- 
All  these  words  are  akin  to  Prov.  Eng- 
hamel,  to  lame,  Ger.  hommel,  a  weUiu, 
A.  Sax.  hamelian,  IceL  hamla,  to  main 
or  mutilate. 

HamhU-eta,  a  cow  without  bono.— 
PariA,  Suaa  Gtoaani. 

Thai  wag  Griuel  chanug  the  inaUKn 
out  of  tha  Cloie. — 5n>(t,  Gi^  Moufn^', 
eh. ii. 

It  will  come  out  vet,  like  homm^  oonL- 
A.  Hulap,  Stollith  Praverbt,  p.  19t. 

The  A.  Sai.  homela,  hornola,  a  per- 
son who  has  his  head  shaved  for  iht 
pillory,  a  fool  (Eosworth),  is  obvionily 
the  same  word  (compare  Iriah  nWi 
The  base  is  Ooth.  hamft,  maimed ;  u 
hamper,  to  impede,  is  substantiBllT  It 
same  word  (see  Skeat,   Elym.  Ihd 

In  tlie  following  citation  from  E<1 
land's  PUny  (1634),  huml^ed  aeemi  | 
bear  the  sense  of  broken,  chafjx^ 
abraded. 

If  one  liT  (hem  [Rapes  or  Turni|ii1  f 
hot  to  kibed  or  AuinSied  beKlta,  thej  "i"' 
them.— A'ar.  Hulnry,  torn.  ii.  p.  SB. 

HcuBLE-BE£,  a  name  for  the  *'i' 
bee(Copley,  1696,  Whiting,  1638)sonii 
times  imagined  to  denote  its  inferiorit 
to  the  hive  hee,  0.  Eng.  humbyliet,  1 
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BMrely  anotber  fonn  of  hmtmui-bee  or 
iMnming-bee,  firoiii  the  old  verb  Aummel, 
to  ham;  eomp&reOer.&ummel,  ahum- 
Ue-bee,fromnt(mmen,toham.  Another 
Dime  given  to  the  isaeot  for  the  same 
TtMOD  IB  humbk-bee,  Boot,  bitmbee,  bom- 
UI,  tmnuML,  Greek  b<imboa.  Hind. 
UiAmto,  Bcmgal.  bhamra,  Sansk.  bam- 
liarn,  the  bee  that  bums  or  bumilfa — 
"ttak  bombwn"  (Varro).  Compare 
irtme,  A.  S&x.  dron,  and  Sansk.  dnma, 
1  bee.  "  Bombare,  to  hum  or  bnzze  as 
W»  doe."  —  Florio,  New  World  of 
Fflnli,  1611. 

Seoe  lathon  [r.^.  Dr.  Johiudo]  incoDver- 
nnt  u  lutaTsl  hutorj  htve  moot  eirooeoiulj 
Du^iBHl  them  in  consequenee  of  the  abore 
sue  to  br  dHlitule  of  ■  iting.— 5hau,  ^o- 
iKnlbf  1  XurrlLmf. 
H«kle  LUjae  he  did  nnimmil] 
1  brd  na  thing  but  hammill  bummitl, 
U*  Khnr  aire  eocht  of  Goddis  word. 
Sr  D.  I«iuta>«,  Kittiu  Omfeaioua, 
L45(IVarfe>,  p.  581). 
SoftD  old  Lmeolushlre  wonum  onoe 
eompared    a   drowsy  preacher  to    a 
"hnu'el-bee  upon  a  thistletop,"  which 
ncaQg  a  Mmiffti-  reonark  of  Tennyson's 
Xartirm  Farmer — 

1  'ccnl  'bid  a  bummin'  avaay  loike  a  buuard- 
doch  ower  mj  'ead. 

Pneait,  p.  set  (1BT8). 
TbaLiadMt  tuiiHWr'f  no  the  beat  bee.— i. 
Bidir,  St^Hik  Pnnerhi,  p.  183. 
H««ii  a  boifdlof  AumiJc  htei, 
J\u  Ktmge  Etc  u  ihe  ut  on  her  koeea, 
Tvtjiiite  tbe  Irute  to  her  forbyddeo. 
Htywood,  Thi  Four  P'l  (DodaleJ,  i. 
81,  ed.  1835). 
TaS  aiirnly  tbe  tunU(.h>  doth  sin^. 

Shakfpeart,  Troilui  and  Creaiia, 
T.  10,  «. 
Lfkc  (he  ttaniUiig/  Alter  tbe  clappe  of  a 
ihnodnne. 
Cbuwr,  Haiue«/'  F«u,  Ub.  u.  L  »1. 
A  rich  mantle  he  did  weare. 
Made  of  tinaell  Jouaiaere, 


Htr, 
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HcKBLE-piK,  in  the  phrase  "  to  make 
me  eat  bomble-pie,"  meaning  to  hu- 
Buliate  him  or  bring  down  his  prido,  is 
a  oonnpted  form  and  perverted  use  of 
Iha  ttame  at  a  dish  onoe  popular,  viz., 
^^Hf-pif,  a  pie  made  of  Uie  wmiket  or 
■ntona)  parti  of  a  de«r. 


r>  Ha, 

Mrs,  Turner  .  .  .  did  brin^  lu  an  HmM* 
p»  hot. — P<pyi,  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  t66  (ed. 
bright). 

Lacy.  What  have  yon  fit  for  breskfaM  1. . . 
Mar.  Butler  and  cfaeeie,  and  anblti  of  a 
deer, 
Suchaa  poor  keeper*  have  within  their  lodge. 
Citene,  Friar  Bacait  and  Friar  Bungay 
(1594),  ™6>. 
Skinner  writes  the  word  "  hnmblea," 
and  considers  it,  probably  correctly,  as 
derived    from    vmbUieua,  "the   parts 
about  the  navel."    It  is,  perhapp,  from 
A.  Sax,  ^umlea,  the  bowels  or  thumblet, 
nnderstood  aa  fh'vmbleg.    An  old  spel- 
ling was  wimiblei,  e.g. 

Prscordia,  the  numblei,  as  the  bart,  the 
■plene,  the  lung«e,  and  Ijrver. — Elyat. 

KouiBblt$  of  ■  dere,  or  beeet,  entraiUu.— 


'•t 


lamtiyi  of  a  beest.     Barbalia. — Prompt. 
rarv.  (rid.  Way's  Dote). 

Telle  the  nvanUiUi  of  calf,  iwyne,  or  of 
abepe.— Fonu  o^  Cnry,  p.  6. 
Thi-n  drew  the  numifei  first,  lh«  Y  recke 
Downe  the  aaauncera  keruo  that  cleueth  (o 
the  npcke. 
Book  of  Si.  AUmu,  How  yt  ihaU  brtke 

The  Sussex  folk  have  devised  on  the 
same  model  the  phrase  "  to  eat  carp- 
pie  "  for  submitting  to  another  person 
earping  at  one's  actions. 

HuNOABiAH,  anoldnameforaspecies 
of  horse,  is  borrowed  from  Fr.  hangre, 
a  gelding  (also  an  Bnnach,  a  Hunga- 
rian).— ^Cotgrave.  The  French  name 
is  said  to  have  ori^nated  in  a  mis- 
take as  to  tbe  meaning  of  the  Gennan  . 
word  Wallaeh,  a  gelding,  Oanlheriiia 
[compare  Swed.  vaiku£,  a  gelding, 
vaJtOf^ea,  to  castrate,  perhaps  akin  to 
Swed.  galla,  to  geld,  Greek  galhi,  a 
eunnohj,  which  was  popularly  sup- 
posed to  mean  brought  nrom  WdRacha 
or  Hm^iiTy,  and  therefore  Bj-nonyinDna 
vrith  Hongre  DrH«n?((nan(Wachter). 
But  see  the  quotation  &oin  Topsoll. 

Our  Engtiihlloraes  bare  amediocritir  of  all 
Decesaary  good  |iroperties  in  them ;  aa  neither 
so  alieht  aa  the  Barbr,  nor  ao  alovenly  at  the 
Flemuh,  norno  £wy  oa  the  Hungarian.— T. 
FaUer,  Woriltiti  of  England,  ToE.  ii.  p.  491. 

The  Kuanex  bnag  vp  their  Horaxea  hardlr 
. .  .  Thew  lIunniiiD  HonwM,  eli«  where  ha 
collelh  them  llunnirjui  Horxaea,  and  (he  lame 
in  time*  past  Huunes:  but  tbey  are  called  a 
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HnoN  CRT,  an  absurd  orthography 

of  Hue  and  cry,  as  if  it  had  Bomething 
to  do  with.  Sir  Huon,  famed  in  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry. 
Scarce  findesthe  doore,  with  faultrjn^  foot  he 

And  Btill  lookea  hick  for  few  of  Hn-<m  crit: 
Slllveiltr,  Du  Barba,  p.  19i  (1621 ). 

Sue,  a.  ahout,  is  O.  Fr.  hter,  akin  to 
ftooi.  Compare  Fr.  huyer,  "to  hoot  at, 
Bhout  after,  exclaims  on,  oty  ont  apoii, 
foUow  with  hue  and  ery." — Cotgrave. 

How  ebBll  I  iHiBwer  Hue  and  Cm. 
For  a  Roan-G«lding  IweWe  Hands  lii^h  ! 
Bialtr,  HudHnu,  Pt.  II.  cant.  L  1.  693. 

HuBBicANE.  This  word  was  once  sup- 
posed in  accordance  with  its  apelUng  to 
be  a  storm  or  tornado  that  harries  the 
caiie»  away  in  the  plantations,  and  a 
support  for  this  derivation  was  sought 
in  tiie  Lat.  word  caiam-ilas,  a  calamity, 
an  injury  to  the  caties,  calami  (cf.  huTh- 
hloMt,  a  whirlwind. — Wright).  But 
hurricane,  Fr.  owagan,  Sp.  huracan, 
Ger.  orkan,  is  a  corrupted  form  of  a 
native  American  word,  HwrdkoM,  the 
Tempest-god. 

U'lien  the  shipa  were  read;  to  depart,  a 
leirihle  Btorm  swept  the  island.  It  was  one 
of  those  awful  whirlwiadswhicboccuionally 
n);6  within  the  trapic9,>Dd  were  called  by  the 

they  still  retain  with  trifling  Tariaiion.— W. 
h-ving,  Columbia,  bk.  viii.  cb.  9. 

The  ElemenlB  grew  dreadful,  the  wind  ror- 
ing,  and  the  sea  no  sublime  and  wrathful,  nnd 
for  three  days  spacu  raging  with  such  fury 
thai  we  verily  beliered  a  Henaine  was  begun, 
which  is  a  vast  or  unwonted  tumor  in  the 
Ayre,  called  Kuroclydon  in  the  Acit,  a  Tem- 
pest so  temhle,  that  bouses  and  trees  are  but 
like  duat  before  it ;  many  ships  by  its  Tiolence 
having  been  blown  a  shoir  and  shattered. — 
Sir  Thta.  Herbert,  TrtivrU,  166.^,  p.  41. 
Not  the  dreadful  spout. 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hnrricann  coll, 
Constrioged  in  mass  by  the  Almighty  sun. 
Shall  diziy  with  more  clamour  Iv'eptune's  ear. 
Shake^Kart,  TtbHui  and  Creuida, 

».  a,  174. 

When  the  windi  are  not  only  wild  in  a 
Monn,  hut  even  stark  mad  in  a  herrimac,  who 
ia  it  that  restores  them  again  (o  tlieir  wits, 
and  brings  them  asleep  in  a  calm  1 — T.  Fuller, 
Holy  Sl«U,  p,  ItHlMS). 

Nor  will  an;  wonder  a(  this  wild  Htriano 
blawiag  at  onoe  from  all  points  of  the  Com- 
pass, wheo  he  rememben  that  Salon  ia  styled 


the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.— T,  Fuller, 
Fi^tth  Sight,  pt.  ii.  p.  35  (IMO). 

InlheyearofourLord  1639,in  Norember, 
here  happened  an  Hirtcana,  or  wild  wind, 
which,  entering  in  at  the  great  East-window 
blew  diat  down,  and  carried  some  part  there- 
of, with  the  picture  of  Lord  Coventry,  - . . . 
all  the  length  of  the  gallery.— T.  Fidlrr, 
li'enhia  i^  England,  Tol.  i.  p.  3SS«(ed. 
lail). 

Nash  speaks  of  "furicanot  of  tem- 
pests," as  if  a  mad  raging  wind. 

HtiBTB,  a  contracted  form  of  SmiU- 
berriea   or    WTtortleberriet   (Lat.   voect- 

niuni),  whi,c1i  is  to  all  appearance  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  A.  Saion  aeorotberigf,  the 
"  bort-berry  "  from  kforot  or  hevri,  a 
hart.  Similarly  hiTidlerry  was  an  old 
name  for  the  raspberry. 

Nothing  more  have  I  to  observe  of  these 
Berries,  save  that  the  intient  and  martol 
bmily  of  the  Baikervills  in  Herefordshir'' 
give  aCheveron  bet  wilt  three  HHrtj  proper  Bir 
tlieir  Arms. — Fuller,  li'onAuIi^  £ngJa«l,  vol. 
i.  p.OT'Ked.  Nichola). 

T/wrldHfTKi  —  Id  Ijitine  Vaccinia,  moet 
wbolsome  to  the  stomach,  bat  of  a  very  astrin- 
gent  nature  ;  mi  plentiful  in  this  :^hire,  thai 
It  is  >  kind  of  Ilarre^t  to  poor  people. — 7 . 
FulUr,  Worthiei,  Dtanuhirt,  voL  ii.  a7i(ed. 
lail). 

S'  Humphrey  Baskervile 1>eaietli  Ar- 
gent, a  Cheveron  Gules,  betweoi  three  HfluU 
proper.  These  are  a  small  round  beny  of  s 
colour  between  black  and  blew,  (n^wing  u{b 
on  a  manifold  sulk  about  a  foot  higb  <n 
ftlounlaim'  in  U'alea  ForreiitB  and  M'oodlaor] 
grounds.  Some  call  them  Windberryn,otbei! 
Hturlle  berriei.  They  are  in  seMoa  wiib 
strawberries.  They  are  called  alao  Bill 
berries.— r.  Dwgkj,,  HUtoru  fnmt  tSathIt 
(temp.  Chaa.  ll^j  f.  ccii  (^Camdea  Soc.>. 

H0BBAND  does  not  etymoli^callj 
denote,  as  was  long  Bttpposed,  the  hand 
that  holds  the  Aouse  together.  It  is  th« 
English  equivalent  of  tjwed.  huAonde, 
Icef.  hith^idi,  which  is  properly  a  par- 
ticiple contracted  from  hvxhdandi  or 
hu^iuaitdi  [}i6ndi  being  a  tiller  orowner, 
from  hua,  to  till,  to  occupy,  Goth,  go- 
batian),  and  so  the  primitive  meaning 
of  the  word  is  the  master  or  good-man 
of  the  house  (Cleasbj).  TuBser,  there- 
fore, was  mistaken  when  he  wrote 

lie  name  of  a  huiitand,  what  is  it  to  sale! 
Of  wife  and  the  household  the  band  and  the 

TuMcr,  1580,  E.  D.  Soc.,  p.  16. 
See  my  guardian,  her  huftond.     Unftah- 
ionable  as  Uie  word  is,  il  ia  a  pret^  wwd: 
the  htitm-band  that  ties  all  togetbrr:  i>  not 
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lim  Uk  mnDine!— ICichir<li«i,  Sir  C.  Gran- 
eiMMj  Tl.  ST5-  pjavitt,  Sapp^  Eng,  Gtp$Manf.^ 
Cundan  pointed  out  the  true  origin : — 

Btui,  tba  is  PatfrjamiUai,  u  it  it  ia  the 
ioakf  o(  olde  tnms  belnn);iag  wmetinieg  to 
Sunt  Augu:4tii]e»  ia  Canterburie^  and  weere- 
Uiiwit  mtbp  compouad  Hmbanil, — Remaiatt 
CgnRniing  Britaiiu,  1637,  p.  196. 
The  following  moralizing  of  a  Scriptaie 
■abject  ifi  therefore  baseleHB :  — 

lit  tieatbit  bouod  het  to  the  land  of  MMb 
hid  been  anxoped  b;  the  hsad  of  deith.  In 
il»d»uh  of  her  AuriumJ  there  wm  the  di«- 
nption  of  Che  homt-band.  In  the  deaths  of 
bertwoMfu  who  bad  become  hmbaudSf  the 
odIt  other  bandi  or  botuli  that  could  keep  to- 
pVKt  for  Naomi  a  home  in  Moab  were  bunt. 
—Tilt  eaifit  CvmncnUry,  Rath  (i.  6),  p.  13 
(lt«l). 

The  lujoe  retbe  toUri . . .  i>  to  tille  or  to 
tMifawb,  as  p-oaade  or  any  other  lemble- 
■tJe  ihjne  ie  haaKbandtd.-^^VdaU,  Apoph- 
i*fraa»/"E™wiu,  ii-13,  p.  865  (ed.  1877), 
Voo  Lnuhiiuj,  you  harte,  you  joy  &  you 

pli-wurt, 
Voa  king  n  you  Keyier,  to  ber  OT1I7  trea- 

ApU$  awl  Virginia,  1575  (O.  P.  lii. 

346,  ed.  IBST), 

God  defende  thei  should  be  so  fooUahe  (o 

p't  (heir  maideoa  <o  their  kvuaebanilti ;    I 

■ '      ■  ■     ■         rather  themselTea  to  take 


-R^htl 


i  Fnrr«», 


t,  15B1,  p.  1S9  (Shaks.  Soc.). 

Ur.  FoTDivall  has  an  exhaustive 
eimrsas  on  "  bondman,"  which  haa  no 
Moneiioti  'with  bonds  or  binding  (cf. 
I'ln.  hondr,  a  peasant),  in  Bp.  Percy's 
Pulk  MS.,  Tol.  ii.  p.  iisiii.  sei.  He 
there  quotes  hug-bonda  (a  householder) 
from  A.  Sax,  GoepeU  (8th  cent.),  hiu- 
Imiid  from  Saxon  Chronicle,  104S. 

HratT,  somewhat  hoarse  and  dry  in 
lbs  throat,  has  no  connexion  with 
^aeki,  the  dry  coverings  of  seeds  (nor 
Tel  with  the  Zend  huiiko,  dry  I),  but  ia 
prubably  another  form  of  Prov.  Bng. 
«>^,  dry,  roQgfa,  unpleasant  feeling 
l'.j.  Sternberg,  Iforthampl,  Qloeeary). 
Compare  Lincolns.  hv«k,  dry,  parched 
(Whgbl),  N.  Eng.  and  Scot,  huk, 
dry,  roof^  parebod  (akin  to  Dan. 
iiB»l,"h»rsfi,"  0.  Eng.  "hariket  or 
^'ukt,  as  sundry  fratya,  StipticaB." — 
?n>mpl.  Pan.).  "  He  haOk  a  great 
*<uhieu  (—aathma)."— Herman.  Cf. 
peih^is  O.  Eng.  hcot,  A.  Sax.  hd*, 
■>oana.  Ricbaidson  and  Skeat  regard 
^Miy  aa  a  corraplion  of  AtMJ jr  or  Aotufy, 
iMutad  to  ooogh. 


H0B8IF,  1  a  widely  diffnsed  word  for 
HczziF,  J  a  pocket-case  for  needles 
and  thread,  as  if  for  humirife,  Aouse- 
un/e,  which  ia  sometimea  the  spelling 
tised,  Scot,  hueaey.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Skeat  this  ia  a  corruption  of  Ice- 
landic kusi,  a  case  for  needles.  (Dia- 
kinaon,  Guv^ierlatid  Qlomary,  a.  v.) 

Mta.  Anne,  I  have  dropt  my  ftuujr. — 
BithanUm,  Patacta,  i.  i&t.  iDaiiia,  Supp. 
ting.  Giouary.'] 


IcB-BONB,  a  provincial  name  for  the 
aitch-boae  or  edge-bone  of  beef 
(Wright).  See  also  Pariah,  Siuaea 
Glowa/ry,  a. v. 

I  remember  a  pleasant  pHSageof  the  rook 
appljini;  to  him  [Jackson]  for  instructioDS 
bow  to  write  down  ed^e  bone  of  beef  in  bis 
bill  of  cammons.  He  decided  the  ortho- 
eraphy  to  be — as  I  ha>e  Biven  it — fortifying 
bis  authority  with  such  anatomical  rcsHons 
as  diamLi'-ed  the  manciple  learned  and  happy. 
Some  do  spell  it  yet,  perrersely,  aitch  none, 
Irom  a  &nciful  resemblance  betvreen  its  shape 
and  that  of  the  aspirate  so  denominated. — 
C.  Umb.  Old  Bfnthcn  of  H«  Jniar  Timfta, 
FAia,  p.  58  (ed.  1B40).  ' 

IcE-SHACCLK,  an  old  cormption  of 

iade,  and  still  used  provindally.  The 
Doraet  word  is  an  iee-can^,  theCleve- 
land  ice-ahoggle.  The  word  icicle  is 
eompounded  of  ice  and  tcWe  (Prov. 
Eng.),  a  stalactite,  Prov.  Swed.  ikkel 
/a  pointed  object),  A.  Sax.  iftM^,  "Stiria, 
x»es  giceV — Wright,  Yocdbnlariea,  p. 
21;Prov.DBn.C3ei.  So  the  correspond- 
ing forma  are  Fris.  u-jdkkel,  Prov. 
Swed.  aii-ikkel,  A.  Sax,  iefs-gia-l,  Dut. 
ijg-hegel.  Cf.  Prov.  Swed.  ia-»tikkel. 
The  daggers  of  the  shanwoed  eaves. 

YulxUs  [aL  ioviAcb]  in  eueies  ■  (lirw  bete  of 

besann^, 
Meltetfa  ID  a  mynat  while  '  to  myit  &  to 

Latigland,  Viiion  af  Pkri  Plaaman, 
B.  II.  £38. 

The  latter  part  of  the  word,  -ickle, 
Bcand.jtltuii  {an  icicle  or  ioe-berg>,  is 
itself  oognate  with  ice,  A.  Sax.  £t,  IceL 
tM,  Zend  ifi  (M.  MiiUer,  Chips,  iv.  24B), 
which  have  been  connected  with  Pers. 
yaeh,  old  Pers.  yah,  and  Sausk.  yagaa, 
Diightnesa,  as  if  ice  were  originally 
named  from  its  spukling  biilliauQT 
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(Pietot,   Orf^mei    InAhEwvp.  i.  96, 

and  so  Orimm).    Tbns  ve  woold  have 

Yof-  (bright) 

A.  Sax.  U  BeaxiA.  jaJa,jdleuU 


tkvi,  aliria.— Pminpt.  Parvulorum. 
Kficlwcjl,  en  ycA*&  ^GloM  iD  W.y). 


Otherwise  iee  (w,  Oer.  eit)  might  be 
identified  with  i»,  i»a,  the  base  of  A. 
Sai.  MRn,  iron,  Ooth.  eta-am,  Oer.  «i>- 
^,  as  if  "the  iron-hard."  Prof.  Skeat, 
with  less  probabUify,  I  think,  regards 
f'nm  (iten),  as  haring  gotits  name  from 
ice  (as  if  t'cti-eti).  Compare  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Wlien  the  cold  nortb  wind  bloweth,  end 
the  water  is  consealed  into  ice  .  .  it  clothetb 
the  water  ai  Biln  a  brtaitplau. — Ercluuitifiu, 
xtiii.  30. 

Bo  Greek  pagoe,  ftgot,  "  the  fixed,"  ^ 
ice,  with  which  Prof.  Blackie  wonld 
equate  Qaehc  eigh,  with  the  ttsnal  loss 
of  initial  p.  Cf.  "  Rivera  . , .  mimiiiir 
hoarser  at  the  jfm'n?,^^'-" — Thomson, 
Winter. 

IcB-aiOKLE,  a  corrupt  form  of  tcieJf , 
the  s  of  the  first  part  of  the  old  com- 
pound U-idde  having  coalesced  with 
the  latter  part.    Comiiare  Scoubse. 
The  lon^e  vH  nfcln  at  the  hevsya  [=tAresea] 

Cy(.  and  Upl  (Percy  Soc  IXU.  5). 

ScolaAdra,  aoy  downe- hanging  and  drop- 
pine  im-iKklei. — Florio, 

GhitttciiuiU,  ici-iichlei.^Id. 
For  it  bad  inaH-PD,  and  froavn  my  iitroDg, 

With  great  utriurJu  on  the  euea  lone, 


•ky. 
The  Hit  H'av  To  Tht  Spifltel  lima,  1.  ICM 

{iJiHii'Pop.  Potlru,  Tol.  ir.  p.  S7). 
When  Pliivbua  had  melted  the  "  lickUi "  afia, 

WithaheTdowD,  &c., 
And  likewiw  the  mountains  of  .now, 
Bold  Kobin  Hood  lie  would  ramble  away. 
To  frolick  abroad  with  hia  bow. 

Uiivm,  Robin  Hood  uad  lltt  Rangtr, 

Idlr-headed,  the  original  expression 
of  which  addle-headed  is  a  (Urrnption, 
as  if  having  a  bead  full  only  of  corrupt 
matter,  like  an  addled  eijg, — "The 
mouldy  chambers  of  the  dull  idiot's 
brain,  —and.eoaddle^te.asimpleton. 


AddU  means,  not  disease  (Skeat),  bat 
oorruptioD,  and  is  from  Welsh  hadl, 
rotten,  oorrapt,  hadlyd,  eormptad, 
hadia,  to  decay  (perhaps  originally  to 
run  to  seed,  hadu,  from  had,  seedy  ;  cL 
"»eedy").  In  Suseex  addle-pool  is  a 
dnngmll  puddle.  On  the  other  hand 
idle-headed  (^Dnt.  iidel  van  hoofde, 
empty-headed,  mad. — Eilian),  ia  from 
A.  Sax.  fdd,  empty,  vain.  Dot.  Odd, 
Oer.  eitet,  vain,  conceited  (correspond- 
ing to  Greek  ithav6*,  pure,  clear,  as  if 
sheer,  downright. — Skeat). 

tW  awDtigon  hi^  fione,  and  Uilnt  bine  fer- 
leton  [They  rwinged  him  and  aent  hin 
away  emp^l. — A.  Sax.  Gomlt,  St,  Luia, 
II.  10. 


Juvl,  Vagagti,  vol.  i 

Idel-ocj),  an  A.  Saxon  word  for 
idolatry,  from  idel,  vain,  idle,  and  giU, 
worship,  has  perhaps  a  eonsoions  refe- 
rence to  tiioi-woiBhip,  Lat.  idoldairia. 
This  word  recalls  the  paronomasia  of 
Habakknk  ii.  18,  Heb.  'dil  'ifinn, 
"idle  idols"  (A.  V.  "dumb  idols"). 
Compare— 

For  3our  xidil  idoiiu  •  doD  Jon  lUe  wirche. 
Alitondtr  and  DiiuHnui  (ab.  ISbO), 
l.rd4(ed.  Skest> 

Idolatbt,  Ft.  idolatrie,  popular  cor- 
ruptions of  idohlairy,  idohlairie,  from 
Lat.  idololatrui,  Greek  eidolo-lairaa, 
"  idol-worsliip." 

So  Mppotamxtt  (Topsell)  is  a  popular 
prontmciation  of  hippopotatnng ;  and 
igmmiy  occurs  in  Shakespeare  for  igwy- 
miny,  phyntomy  in  Topfiell  torphyshg- 
nomy, 

Firat  /dolatatrni,  whoae  monatroiia  head 
Was  like  an  agtj  fiend,  his  BnmiDK  aight 
Like  blazing  aura,  the  real  all  di^rent : 
For  to  big  shape  some  part  each  creature  )nit; 
But  to  the  great  Creator  all  adTeraelj  beat. 
P.  FUlchtr,  Tht  Purple  ItJmd,  vii.  SS 
(1633)  ed.  1783. 

Ill-oonvekibht,  a  widely  diffosed 
poptilar  eoirnption  of  in-eonvenietU,  e.J. 
W.  D.  Parish,  Svuex  QUntary. 

IixnsTBiODS,  an  irregnlar  formation, 
from  a  mistaken  analogy  to  words  like 
/iimoiut,  ghrious,  indvetriovi  (=  Lal- 
jnm-oevt,  ghri-ogfis,  itidusftT-otvg).  of 
Fr.  tiluafre,  Lai.  iUuttrit  (Skeat,  £fyin. 
Diet.  B.V.).     "Jost  like  iUustriom  ii 
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onr  forefathers' t 
— from  enorrrae  or  etufrme — which  we 
kre  not  to  account  sin^arly  mon- 
ttnuna,  aa  the  same  forefathers  wrote 
veiy  allowably." — F.  EaR,  Modem 
Eitgliih,  p.  289. 

Ill-thdjo,  a  DevonBhire  word  for 
crysipelaB  or  St.  Anthony's  fire,  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  a  cormption. 
It  is  peiiiaps  from  some  O.  Ene.  word 
like  lelding  (ylding),  from  mid,  wkd, 
tit,  like  A.  Sax.  aledneys,  a  buminK 
or  inflaimiiatioii  (?).  Cf.  Devon,  ot- 
iernhalch,  a  bnmlng  boil,  prob.  from 
A  S.  (S^tm,  to  born,  and  lolch  (Exmoor 
SeMing,  L  24). 

IxBBcn.,  formerly  pronoonoed  tm- 
ixe-U,  an  old  verb,  used  by  Bp.  Jeremy 
Tsylorfor  embezile,  of  which  word  it 
nu;  be  the  original,  and  so  the  primi- 
tire  meaning  would  be  to  enfeeble  or 
inipaii  a  property  or  anything  entmsted 
to  one,  to  waste,  squander,  or  misap- 
propriate it.  To  imbeeU  is  from  Lat. 
ia&cillu$,  feeble  (cognate  probably 
with  haefoUtt,  Qreek  bakiloi,'  weak, 
effeminate),  bat  oonfonned  to  the  verb 
'«  bmk,  to  guzzle,  drink  bard,  con- 
»imia  in  riot.  Thus  Tboa.  Fuller 
Fpnks  of  some  **  that  sit  drinking  and 
ntzilng  wine  abroad,  whilst  '  tlieir ' 
lunily  are  glad  of  water  at  home " 
ICommenlaTy  on  Euth,  i.  1),  and  Bp. 
Hall  speaks  of  a  dnmkard  as  "the 
iwohi  beale  at  an  alehouse  fire" 
{S-dirm,  T.  a). 

Tbej  iwor,  bcKf  1,  coreL  and  laueh  it  him 
IM  tdli  them  they  tin.— T.  Adam,  Semwai, 
MLi.p.4M. 

Time  will  come 
"Im  WDoder  of  thy  error  will  itrike  dumb 
Tbr  koM  •ease. 

Hinbffl  and  ir<6>fer,  Tht  Malcmtinl, 
1604,  let  ii.  act. 

Howerer,  this  bexzle  may  itself  be 
&em  baceoln*,  an  impotent,  lewd  per- 

'  Tb*  old  deriotion  of  indiitillui  wM  in 
'««l",  me  tlutiapporta  him»*lf  on  >  slick, 
in*  in  in  DiTid's  cane  on  Jo«b,  "  One  tbat 
IruMh  on  k  ouff,"  it  niu^  )o  denote  a  w«ak, 
itdiK  aatoa  (a  Sun.  iii,  «1).  [ii  Icelandic 
tRtuaJy  Oaf-hirl,  a  "  mmff-oarle."  denote* 
uolduxl  iaiinn  person,  one,  Recording  U> 
UfSphini'iriddle^ho  in  theciening  goes 
■pon  thrre  lega.  The  ndicHl  chincter  in 
Oaartt  for  si,    sicknew,  infirmity,    in  tlie 


son,  and  heaxUd  is  still  used  in  Sossei 
for  wearied  ont,  exhaiuted  (Parish, 
Qltma/ry).  Cf.  "  I  emheteli,  Jo  oele  " — 
Palsgrave,  Letdaireieaemeni,  1G80. 

Tbej  that  bj  negligence  imbtcil  other 
men's  eelatea,  spotliag  or  letting  uiylhing 

KTiih  which  is  eatrusled  to  them. — TaaUn; 
alv  Duittg,  cb.  iT,  sect.  riiL  p.  ISB  (Oi- 
ford  ed.). 
Compare  with  Uiis — 
It  is  a  ud  caUmitj  thit  the  fear  of  Death 
shall  so  imbecii  man's  courage  and  under- 
standing.— Id.  p.  99.  ' 

Imbeoility  was  formerly  nsed  for 
weakness  generally,  e.ij.  Hooker  speaks 
ofobedienee  of  wives  as  "adn^  where- 
unto  the  very  imhed^ty  of  their  nature 
and  sex  doth  bind  them"  (Ecdet.  Fo- 
lity,  vol.  ii.  p.  fi6,  ed.  Tegg). 


rtanj 

way  abuHe  and  imbeall  that  subataace  (hat 
God  means  to  grace. — Jtf.  Day,  Doviati-Dai/, 
I63fi,  p.  140. 

Mr.  Ilscluit  died,  leaving  a  Tair  estate  to 
an  nntlirift  son,  who  tmbezikd  it. — Fuller, 
Warthitt  of  England. 

Henry  More  says  that  the  Chnroh 
"  would  not  so  much  as  emhetell  the 
various  readings"  of  Scripture  (3f^s- 
(erTf  of  QodHneag,  b,  vii,  c.  II),  and 
Howe,  that  time  is  "too  precious  to 
be  emhczzled  and  trifled  away,"  see 
Archbishop  Trench,  SeUd  Qhtaary, 
B.V.  Embczile. 

Bj  these  Comets  he  would  tmbealt  the  ei- 
oelleDcie  ofhia  worke.— I'hni.  Lodge,  Wirki 
efSema^  p.  900  (1614). 

By  which  Dealing  he  Miirnini/aj  hisEatate, 
that  when  his  Brother  and  he  came  (o  an 
Account,  there  remained  little  or  nothing  for 
him  to  receive. — Annlomii  of' iht  Engliih  [ilua- 
lura  at  Liibaa,  1612. 

It  would  be  a  breach  of  mj  Trait  to  con- 
mime  or  imbtiit  that  Wealth  in  EiceasiTe 
Superfluities  of  Meat,  Drink,  or  Apparel.— 
Sir  M.  Halt,  Cimtrniflulumi,  pt.  1.  p.  312 
(ed.  1685). 

It  is  their  [alu^arda*]  nature  to  waste  and 
tnbeaUKi  estate.— Ba mw,  &rmoiu,  Of  la- 

The  some  view  as  I  have  here  taken 
has  been  adopted  by  Professor  Skeat 
{Nctetand  Qtieriea.Slh  8.x.  461),  who 

5 notes  from  a  Ifith  century  poem,  TJt« 
lament  of  Mart/  MagdtJ^ii .- — 
Nat  content  taj  dere  lore  thus  to  quell 
But  yet  they  must  tmUiilt  hit  presence. 


zecbvGoOgIc 
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) 


INOENTIFE 


He  also  oddncsB  tbe  following  firom 
Pakgrave  (circa  1580). 

I  tmbat/U  a  Cbya^,  or  put  it  ont  of  (be 

Wfty,  Jt  lubitraiii.  He  tlml  enibtiiillelh  a 
tlij'ng  inlendelb  to  Bteiile  it  if  he  ciui  convoje 
itclenly. 

"  They  "  BO  imbirUl  ill  tfapjr  B(reaglh« 
that  they  »ie  Daurht  to  me, 

D™i.l,Hortirt,  &.(.!. 5. 
Thia  ia  imbeiiilgnge  uid  diminyahe  of  their 
poirer    uid    domiiiiaD. — Cdal,     Rtvetatian, 

Finely,  Arcbbiahop  Sharp  observeB 
in  Mb  Sermong  (vol.  i.),  that  religioa 
"will  not  allow  ns  to  emlezile  our 
mosey  in  drinking  or  gaming."  Bp. 
Audrewes  usee  the  word  in  the  modent 
sense,  "The  son  must  not  falaely  pnr- 
toin  or  embfizh  from  his  parents " 
iPatliTn  pfCatechutical  Doctrine,  1641, 
p.  187,  Ang.  OalK.  Lib.). 

luBfiEW,  an  oecasional  spelling,  as  if 
connected  with  hrew.,  of  imhrve,  to 
drench  or  soak,  from  Pr.  »'emhrv.er,"io 
imbme  or  bedabble  himself  with," — 
Cotgrave;  "  Emhrevver,  to  moisten,  be- 
deaw,  soak  in." — Id.  (cf.  deecry  and 
deicrive),  from  embevrer,  It.  imbifere, 
Lat.  imbibere,  to  drink  in  (Wedg- 
wood). 

Ihplbhent,  so  spelt  as  if  from  a  Lai 
wlemenium,,  from  ivtplere,  that  which 
,  lU  up  or  supplies  one's  need,  a  ser- 
viceable tool,  is  reall;  the  same  word 
as  emphynteitl,  that  which  is  employed 
in  a  handicraft  or  trade,  from  Fr.  fm- 
plier,  employer,  Sp.  emplea^,  to  imploy 
(Minsheu),  which  is  only  another  form 
of  i^phi  both  being  from  Lat.  inipK* 
care.  The  original  meaning  of  employ 
would  seem  to  be  "  to  bring  or  turn 
info  use,"  to  introdace  as  a  factor  or 

Compare  the  following : — 

Ljsinder  lolua,  with  ■  craui  if  iron,  and  \ 
haUtr,  which  he  laya  dowQ,  aod  puta  on  his 
disguine  ■);■'''•  ■  ■  ■ 
See,  iwret,  here  are  tbe  engtneB  that  must 


fit  i> 


Tht  »idoiMTMri(16IS),«ct  T.ac.1 

(OU  Play,  Ti.  19«,  ed.  ISeS). 

Of  aach  doggei  aa  keep  not  their  kindr, 

.  .  .  it  ii  not  oeceMBn'e  that  1  write  an; 

mote  of  Ihem,  but  to  baniabe  them  u  To- 


profitable  iMpfmnti,  out  of  the  bounces  of 
my  fiooke.  —  A.  FUming,  Cairn  af  Kng, 
Dogge;  1S76,  p.  34  (repr.  1S80). 

Imposthumx,  an  abscess,  as  if  an 
"on-come,"  impoaiiion,  something  laid 
on  one  as  an  infliction,  is  a  corruption  of 
the  older  form  aposHime,  apotUm,  Greek 
apoaUma,  on  abscess. 
[He]   wriDgiDg  gently  with  hit  hand   the 

Made  th'  hot  impnilumi  nin  upon  tbe  grannd. 
S</tveUtr,  Du  Barlai,  p.  1X3(1631). 
The  inner  fleah  or  pulp  [of  ■  gourd]  ii 
peaaing  good  for  to  be  laid  rnto  those  iaMP 
tvtiui  or  swelling  that  grow  to  an  head  or 
euppuratioD  (which  the  Greelta  call  -ipoaU- 
mdbi).— Hofiond,  PUng'i   ^'at.    Hit.   u.    38 

Bladriera  full  of  impoilhuiiHaciKicU',  lime- 
kiln* i'  the  paloi,  incurable  bone-acbe,  and 
the  rivelled  fee^imple  of  the  letter,  take  Bod 
take  Bf  ain  aucb  preposterous  discoveries  '. — 
Shakeipeart,  Tnilui  and  Citaida,  ir.  1,  S8. 

lupoTEBiBB,  a  corrupt  form  of  tqqto- 
veriah,  Fr.  app&vrir,  to  beggar,  e^po- 
vrime.mrvl,  impoverishment,  Lat,  ad' 
pwupevwte,  as  if  oomponnded  with  im^^ 
<n  (Skeat).  For  a  similar  comiptioii 
of  tbe  prefix,  compare  im-poafWnw,  nt- 
sample,  and  in.rare  for  at-rare,  Fr.  at- 
teurer,'htX.  ad-eccUToxe.  SeeADVASCK, 
Entire,  Intoick,  and  Intkiou. 

lupBBss,  to  constrain  men  to  aerre 
in  the  navy,  as  it  were  to  jnvM  them 
iWo  the  service,  is  a  corrupt  form  of  im- 
preet,  and  has  noconneiion  withimpriw 
the  derivative  of  Lat.  ivipreettu,  in- 
primcre,  to  press  in.     Bee  Pbebs. 

1  r  proper  colonels  were  once  appointed  .  . . 
our  regunenU  would  sooD  be  filled  wilhool  the 
reproach  or  cruelly  of  an  inpmi. — Sam. 
Jo\num,  The  IdUr,  No.  5. 

Incbmtivb,  that  which  provokes  or 
instigates,  is  commonly  supposed  to  ba 
connected   with   incendiary,   inoendke 
(Richardson),  as  if  that  which  inflames, 
kindles,  or  set's  one  on  fire  (Lat.  inceth 
dere).     The  Latin  incentiwa,  however,      : 
from  which  it  is  derived,  is  used  of  that      | 
which  gives  the  note,  or  strikes  up  tbe 
tune,  and  sets  the  other  instrumaols 
going,  akin  to  ineetttor  ("  the  same  a* 
(ncendiory," — Baileyl),apreoentor,  «-      | 
eeniio,  a  toning  ap,  all  from  in-dnere, 
to  play  on  an  instrument.     Ineeittitx, 
therefore,  is  cognate,  not  with  (o  iiuxMe,      I 
but  with  inea^litm  and  enehanimenl.     I 
The  stirring  mnsio  of  tbe  band  is  aa  . 
tncentitie  to  eoldiers  gtnng  into  wtian.       I 
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mg^  who)  piep^ug  their  mfemftl 


IsKUXACTON,  in  Tmner,  an  old  oor- 
nption  of  Cashatioh,  whioh  see. 

Iscfl-PIM,  a  carions  old  word  for  the 
bv«i  gat  of  a  deer  (Bailey),  and  espe- 
oalljits  Bweet-bread  (Naree),  has  all 
tba  ippearancs  of  being  a  corrnption. 
It  it,  perhaps,  another  form  of  Uneh- 
fn,jiied  for  a  part  of  the  stag  attached 
U  lb«  doaoets,  aod  Uneh  may  be  a 
tvftened  foim  of  old  £ng.  Uftk,  a  eon- 
ttge  (Bailey),  *'  tynke  or  sawoistre, 
hiU*."— Pfiwipf,  Paroviommi  origi- 
uDj  B  podding  or  gnt,  e.g, "  Andonille, 
I  IjiU  or  chitterling,  a  big  hogs-gat .  . 
KSflOTied  with  pepper  and  salt," — Cot- 
Enre.  So  inkU,  tape,  is  firom  0.  £ng. 
iagA,  0.  Ft.  %nei4. 

N>r.  I  giTS  them 

All  ikr  n-cet  nonel*  ciU'd  tongue,  eans,  umI 

SA.  M'haimnd  tlie  incA-pin? 
Bn  Jowm,  Auil  Sluphird,  i,  J  (  H'orkf, 
p.  494). 
And  •rilh  the  btt, 
AhI  vdl  tmijl'd  iMh-pin  of  k  butt, 
i  Uotrd  ewF-wigg,  with  the  pjthe 
Ofaund  nub,  bee  ilsddi  hnn  wilb. 
l&rncJL,  Pomu  (ed.  Hulilt),  p.  47t. 

Imoxi,  a  boil  (Peacock,  Qlo»gary  of 
Maaleifand  Corringham,  Linoolnshire. 
fmoMa,  CutnhfTland  QUnsary.), 

tae  same  word  as  old  and  prov.  Eng. 
—am^,  ttncotof.,  an  nloeroufl  Hwelling 
rjing  tmexpectedly  (Wright),  properly 
u  "  OD-eome,"  identical  with  Icel. 
•fa'na,  A-htama,  an  on -come  or  visita- 
lion,  a  wonnd,  an  eruption  (Cleasby, 
^U).  Compare  Scottish  income  and 
'■nnw,  an  access  or  attack  of  disease, 
■tberwiie  aDi>n-/aII(an'dperhapa  Devon 
"•piagiaig,  an  ulcer,  Somerset  tiimpin- 
ffg,  a  whiUow),  iV.  tnoJ  if  arenfur«. 

-I^mtiliu  KiKrAui,  iirclecfB  tbit  cometh 
vnhoM  ooT  dp&utr,  and  of  ume  men  ii 
al>Td  U  (MdiH.— U««I. 

A  Uloo,  n«Kw  or  calte'a  hiire  [=whit- 
WJL/vumiw.— Banl. 

KlniB>k«  Toaluu!  A  tnk'it  fintwi' 
"■w t  III  BW  knee. — Potltrtrm,  Jnlria  and 
On  GlaHr,,  p.  55,  E.  D.  8. 

''^^~"    ■  vbillKv,  tn  inuOTi  or  fellon  Kt 


The  same  [PersicBris]  bnited  and  bonnd 
vpon  an  impoalume  in  the  iointi  of  the  Gngera 
(called  among  the  vnlgare  sort  a  fellon  or 
vtKvmt)  . .  taketh  awav  the  peine. — Ctmrdt, 
Htrbai,  1597,  p.  361. 

Ikdkliblb,  an  inoorreot  spelling  of 
indelehU  (Bacon),  the  old  form,  Fr.  tn- 
deleble,  Lat.  indelebUU,  from  iijse  ana- 
logy to  words  like  horr-ible,  terr-tWe, 
Lat.  hoTTibilit,  terriirilU  (Skeat), 

IvNXBifosT,  a  doable  eorrnption  of 
old  Eng.  innemetf,  A.  Sax.  itmemegt, 
i.e.  innem  (a  superlative  form  =  tnMC«(, 
Lat.  imm]  +  e$t  (Huperlative  sufBi), 
from  a  fabe  analogy  to  inner  (A.  Sax. 
mncra)  and  most.  Inmost  itself  shonld 
rather  have  been  inmeit.  Skeat,  Etym, 
Did.  B.  V.  In. 

Bote  |>e  intmaitt  bayle. 


iMttDiRE,  a  frequent  epoUing  of  «n- 
(MH're,  as  if  wo  took  the  word  directly 
from  Lat.  inqwro,  instead  of  mediately 
throngh  Fr.  enauerir.  So  intend  for 
old  Eng.  eniendfi,  Fr.  entendre;  inter, 
for  old  Eng.  enter,  Fr.  enterrer  i  intreai 
for  entreat ;  intrench  for  enirimiA,  and 
interview  for  old  Eng,  enler-view,  old 
Fr.  entreveit. 

At  the  eatrr-eirw  and  Toiee  or  the  bleaaed 
Virgin  Marr,  be(then  a  babe)gaTe  a  ipriag 
ia  the  womb  of  Elizabeth  hii  Matlier.— Bp, 
Andfeuti,  Sirnumi,  p.  66,  fol, 

IH9TEP.  "  It  ifl  clear  that  inalep  is  a 
oormption  of  an  older  ingtop  or  inaiup ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  etymology  is 
from  t'n  and  sloop,  i.e.  the  '  in-bend '  of 
the  foot;  and  not  from  in  and  $tep 
which  makes  no  sense." — Prof.  Skeat, 
Etym.IHel. 

Le  montant  da  pied,  (he  initup. — Calgtatt. 

Poulaine, ....  ahooee  held  on  the  feet  by 
ainrle  lalchela  rimaing  oTerthwart  the  inilup. 

The  forepart  of  thie  pedium  is  called  Ihe 
intUp.—H.  Crmkt,  DtKriplioa  of  Iht  Boda  of 
Mud,  1631,  p.  735. 

Interest,  verb,  to  concern  or  engage 
the  attention  of  a  person,  ia  an  altered 
modem  form  of  old  Eng.  inlerets,  Fr. 
in/eresai,  "  inieresied  or  touched  in  " 
(Co^ave),  It.tnfere«at»re,  fromLat.in- 
tei-eMe,  to  concern.  From  a  confosioa 
with  interest,  profit. 

Not  the  worth  of  any  liring  wighl 
Mar  challenge  ought  in  HeaTena  inttrtut, 
Speimr,  Fatru  Quoni,  VII.  Tl.  38. 
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If  thii  proportion  "  vhoBoertr  vtU  b* 
UTed  "  be  reitnioed  onlj  to  Ibow  to  vbom 
it  waa  int^ndeil,  aai  for  whom  it  wis  Com- 
portedf  1  mGAn  tlie  Chriatiaiu,  then  the  in*- 
ihema  reichea  not  tha  heUheng,  who  had 
nein  h*ard  of  Christ  and  were  nolhin);  in- 
terfued  ia  that  diHpatf'. — ■l>rWffi|  i^^>i0 
Uki,  Pre/we  (Globe  ed.),  p-  IBJ-. 

Not  that  tradition's  pBrti  are  neeleu  here 

^^'ben  wneral,  old,  dmnltrtati,  clear. 
id.  lUligiB  Laici,  I.  335. 

Intihatb,  in  the  sense  of  familiar, 
close  (friandfl),  an  IncorrBct  form  of  the 
older  word  intime  (Digby),  Fr.  iiUime, 
inward,  hear^,  deer,  intirely  affected 
{Cotgrava),  Lat.  iitlimwt,  innermost, 
intimate,  due  to  a  oonfoaion  with  in- 
timate, to  bring  in  (news),  annoonoe 
(Skeat). 

Intbust  MONET,  R  comiption  of  in- 
/ereri  nuMn?tf  (Peacock,  Gto<«ury  o/ if iMi- 
ley  and  Corringham). 

Intoick  has  notbing  to  do  with 
either  in  or  votes,  but,  like  many  other 
book-keeping  termH,  comas  from  the 
Italian,  and  ia  a  corrupted  form  of 
mviso,  a  notice  or  "  advice  "  (Lat.  ad- 
vieva),  a  bill  of  partictilars  aa  to  goods 
despatched,  tc-  See  Inteiol^.  The 
word  was  perhaps  influenced  by  Fr. 
envoi,  a  sending  or  consignment. 

Ikveiolb  is  not,  as  it  appears,  oom- 

Sounded  with  tn  (aa  if  from  It.  invog- 
are,  to  bring  one  to  his  will),  but  a 
corrupt  form  of  Fr.  oueujjter, "  to  bliude, 
hudninke,  deprive  of  ejes,  or  sight " 


from  Low  Lat.  aboevhis,  eyeless,  like 
atttem,  mindless.  Wedgwood  quotes 
from  Froude,  Hiit.,  vol.  v.  p.  1S2,  a 
document  dated  1S47,  wherein  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset  is  aoid  to  have  been 
"  seduced  and  aveu^Ud  bv  the  Lord 
Admiral."  The  in  was  periisps  due  to 
the  idea  that  the  word  meant  to  draw 
in  or  ensnare. 

Thisword  "  agnificaliut"  ....  doth  ao 
well  aerre  the  turn,  aa  it  could  not  dow  be 
■pu^d  :  and  manj  more  like  nurped  Latioe 
uid  French  words,  aa  "inethod)),""iDetbodi- 
oall"  ,  .  .  "inutiglt." — G.  PatUnham,  Arlt 
e/  tng.  Pneiw,  IbSS,  p.  159  (td.  Arber). 

Moat  lalae  Duesta,  royall  richly  dight, 

I'hat  easy  waa  t'  invtigU  weaker  si^ht. 
iipeiiur,  Fatri*  Quttnt,  I.  iii.  33. 

For  a  similar  foisting  in  of  the  pre- 
position in-,  en-,  compare  invoice  =  It. 


am>ito,  an  advice ;  entiee  ^  Fr.  atUaer  t 

etuample  ^=  example ;  etJarge  =  ojor^ 
(Wjcuffe),  Fr.  ealargir  i  engrieve 
(Chaucer,  Spenser)  =a^^rvtie;  encum- 
ber '^  O.  Eng.  <uomhre  and  ocootnbre 
( Townley  Mysteries),  ftc. 

Perhaps  a  connexion  was  imagined 
with  inveigh  {invehicle  f),  Lat.  invehere, 
to  take  or  cany  in  (whence  incec^tciiM, 
feigned). 

Iron-habd,  Yronihard  (Gerarde),  old 
Eng.  laenhearde,  further  changed  pro- 
Tinciolly  to  Hitelhom  (Cockayne), 
popular  names  forthe  plant  Centavrea 
nigra  {Leechdome,  Worleuntiitig,  ^c, 
vol.  iii.  GioMury),  are  corruptions  of 
Iron-head,  another  popular  name  foi  tJie 
same  (Prior).  Gerarde  gives  ynmhard 
as  a  ntune  cd'the  knapweed  (i-e.  knob- 
weed),  the  same  plant,  whidi  has  "  a 
scaly  head  or  Imop  beset  with  most 
sharpe  priokee"  XHerbaU,  1S97,  p. 
5B8). 

Ibon-udld.  The  latter  part  of  this 
word  is  the  same  as  nioie,  a  spot  on  the 
skin,  Scotch  vwaI,  A.  Sax.  mAl,  Get. 
moM,  a  spot  or  stain,  Swed.  mSl,  Gotii. 
mail,  Sansk.  Ttuda,  dirt,  Greek  mHat, 

Oee  ynm  Molt  defaeeth  the  whole  peece  of 
Lyiy,  tuiJiu*.,  1579,  p.  39  (Arber  ed.). 
Mole  is  an  old  Eng.  word  for  a  soil 
or  smirch. 

tn  best  cote,  baokjn. 
Hath  many  mala  and  apottee  ■  it  mote  ben 
jwaagbe.  _ 
Ijinei/i^d,  Vitvm  of  P.  Plttum^n,  ziii. 
315,  teit  B. 
It  waa moldf  in  manj  places- with  raanysoDdn 

Ibid.  873. 
Isaac,  a  provincial  name  for  the 
hedge-sparrow,  is  a  conniption  of  hei- 
rugge,  which  is  foimd  in  CLauoer : — 

ThoD  mordrerofthe  Aiuiuggr  OD  the  branncb. 

Thi  AomUa  oj  Voula,  1.  613, 
and  in  Oml  and  Nightingale,  1.  605. 

Haaaggt,  an  Hed^  Bpairow.^Saifey. 

A.  Sax.  hege-»vgge,  where  hege  i» 
hedge,  and  mgge  (or  tuege)  apparently 
the  fig-peoker,  beocafico,  or  titloik 
(Greek  mikalit,  =^  Lat.  Jicedula,  from 
jieut).  "  Cicada,  vioetula  [=,^««kjti^], 
heget-mgge." — Wright's  VocabulaTit* 
(iEUrio,  10th  cent),  p.  29.    See  Hai- 

BUCK. 
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Itiivonh 

noKiilied  in  birdn 


>K  Wir  our  pronDti  hkT« 
"the  aweet  «ense  of  kin- 
dred. The  hedge-ApaiTow  ia  sljU  in  soma 
MrU  iuie.  Tfa«  red-brrut  u  long  u  the 
Lngtiah  luEua^  luU,  irill  hare  no  other 
IlobiD,lbe J 


rsiNQL&ss,  a  kind  of  gelatine  need  in 
tODfecttoneiy,  formerlj  aometimes  apett 
iryng-giatu,  as  if  a  glatsij  Bubstance  for 
•erej  viandes  or  making  jelly  (Fr, 
g^Us,  tram  Lat.  gelu,  frost),  ia  a  corrup- 
tinn  of  Dnt.  hwjz^nblat,  iaing-glasa 
(Sewel,  1706),  Ger.  kav»eiii)ltae,  Dan. 
htfhUu,  the  bladder  (hlae,  hlate)  of 
the  etm^on  (huyzen,  ha/ueen,  L.  Lat 
Awo),  oat  of  which  it  is  manuiactured 
CD  the  Danabe  and  elsewhera 

In.u(i>,  more  commonly  and  cor- 
rectly vritteD  Hand  imtil  far  on  in  the 
18Ui  centtuy,  is  the  A.  Sax.  eUand, 
"water-land"  (Ettmiiller,  p.  67),  also 
i^and  (Id.  p,  86),  from  ly,  an  ide ;  of. 
tier.  eUand.  A.  Sai.  ed,  water,  is  the 
Mme  word  as  loel.  d,  0.  H.  Ger.  aha, 
Goth,  ahva,  Lat.  aqua.  Compare 
n-ol  {ait),  a  little  island. 

The  present  orthography  arose  from 
•  Mpposed  connerion  with  wte,  0.  Fr. 
iflf,  &om  Lat.  intvla  (perhaps  origi- 
a*Uj  a  detached  portion  of  the  mainland 
ohieh  baa  taken  a  bound  into  the  sea, 
ia-wt-,  Mommsen).  We  even  find  the 
ipelling  iteland,  which  would  seem  to 
uQply  that  the  «  was  sometimes  pro- 
nooDced. 

Tht  Doggea  of  tliii  kinde  doth  CallimicbiM 
oO  .UFlitHM,  of  the  Jufawi  MeUt>,  in  the 
M  of  Sicily. — J.  FItming,  Ca'au  of  Eiif. 
'J^Xti{l576),p.lOinpT.  1880). 


I,  1644,  p.  58  (ed.  Arber}. 
tr'o  ihoee  which  in  the  circuit  of  tliii  yetre, 


The  Oertnan  eiland,  which  seema  to 
niean"^g-land,"from  ci,  an  egg,  being 
Cionfally  regarded  as  swimming  in  the 
»«•  M  the  yolk  does  in  the  white  of  an 
^ES,  is  of  the  same  origin ;  compare 
Lhii.  fyland  (3ewel),  Icel.  eyUmd, 

Another  corroption  is  presented  in 
Uid.  Hi^  Oer.  einlant,  as  if  a  land 
Ijing  alone  (em).  Perversely  enoagh 
w  (at  Professor  Skeat  notes)  was  fre- 


quently written  tie  oral*.  Thus  Robert 
of  Oloaoeater  says  of  England, 


Mae  neulnils,  who  have,  acaii 

Lnd  muchendsnger'dlho»ew 

This  lU  trom  dewUtian  to  dffend. 

G.  Wil*w,  Brib-iHi  Renumbranttr, 

1538,  p.  115. 

Isle,  "in  arehitectnre  are  the  sides 
oriOTiijBof  abuUding"(Bailey),an  old 
spelling  of  aisle,  which  eeems  to  be 
from  Lat.  a>nlla,  a  wing  {c£  Pr.  aife),  as 
if  it  denoted  the  parts  ieoUiied  or  de- 
tached from  the  nave.  Isle,  aiele,  as 
apphed  to  the  passage  between  the 
pews,  seems  to  be  a  oonfnsion  of  Fr. 
aUc,  with  allie,  an  alley  or  passage. 
Alley  is  the  common  word  fbr  it  in 
Leiceatershire  (Evans). 

The  till  bad  been  apotled  of  its  le«d,  and 
was  ne»r  rooflete. — //.  Uariagian,  Nuga  An- 
lifli.«,vol.  i.  p.Ti.  <I7r9). 

I  Btuted  up  in  the  Church  iiJa  withe  mv 
Poetrie.— id.  p.  »ii. 

Nature  in  Tain  u»  in  one  [and  compiles 

If  tbe  cathedml  still  shall  havp  iu  Ulti 
Marvelt,  Potnu,  p.  91  (Murray  repr.). 

Tbe  Crou  hU  of  thia  Church  is  the  moat 
beautifull  and  lightaume  of  any  I  hare  yet 
beheld.— r,  Fuiter,  Wanhia  of  England,  voi. 


t.  436. 


i,  S«laU 


-  - -, -  — , Aoc,  this 

«mple  of  hU  body  ...  The  roote  of  it  (Jlia 
head)  loosed  with  tbomea;  the  foundatioa 
(Hia  feet)  with  nailen.  The  side  UUs  (as  it 
were)  his  hands  both  liVewise. — Bp.  Andnwet 
Strntoni,  p.  487,  fol. 

In  one  Ut  lies  the  &moui  Dr.  Collins,  so 
celebrated  for  his  flnency  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
—J.  Eiitlyn,  UiuTH,  Aug.  31,  1654. 

I  WIS,    1  quaGi-arohaio  forms  some- 
IwissE,  J  times  nsed  in  peendo-an- 
tiqne  writings,  its  if  the  first  para.  aing. 
of  a  verb  to  tin's,  meaning  to  know,  is  a 
mere  misunderstanding  of  old  Eng. 
iv>i»,  ywi$,  certainly. 
Vor  siker  )»u  be,  Eni^lond  ia  dou  )in,  Iidu. 
Robtn  nj  Glouctner,  ChrmicU, 
(Morria,  Spec.  II.  p.  4). 
/  ini  your  grandam  had  a  woreer  match. 
Shaktiptart,  Richard  III.  i.  $,  lOt. 
Ad  you  play  away  your  buttoaa  thus,  yon 
will  want  tl)em  ere  night,  for  any  store  1  nee 


In  the  Percy  FoUo  MS.  i-wia  (with 
ahyjihen)  occurs  &eqQently  forA-Baz. 
gewts,  certainly. 
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Tfae  Sherifle  lie  hath  Mule  a  erj 
heele  hkre  mj  head  I-au. 

Vol.  i.  p.  19, 1.  9. 
A  nd  irhU  for  WeFpiog  much  &  wirle, 
A.«leepe  I-wii  thii^Drgbt  fbU. 

Id.  p.  146. 1.  59. 
But  onoe  at  least  it  is  miBtaken  for 
the  ptonoim  and  verb. 
3  noltles  of  wins  in  a  diehe 
Tbej  supped  itt  all  off,  oi  /  urii, 
AlU         


Jack-a-leos,  ft  North  Eng.  word  for 
a  clasp  knife,  Scottish  joekteleg.  This 
corioaa  woid  ia,  according  to  Jamie- 
BOD,  a  corruption  of  Jac/ptet  de  Liege, 
the  name  (rf  a  celebrated  cntler,  D7 
whom  this  kind  of  knife  was  originaltj 

An'  eif  the  cuBtook*  aweet  or  mur, 

"'-'^-'-■-Vf.  Iheylr— -'-— 

ed.  p,  45). 

Similarly,  to  stick  a  knife  into  Any- 
thing "  np  to  the  lamprey  "  was  an  ex- 
pression formerlj  in  use  in  Ireland, 
meaning  np  to  tiie  end  of  the  blade, 
near  the  haft,  where  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  cntler  named  Lamprey  was 
commonly  inscribed. 

Jack-call,  1  ib  a  cormpt  form  of 

Jackal,  /  Pr.  rhacal,  Ger.  tcha- 
kal,  Fers.  ghahtl,  Sansk.  i^gMa,  Heb. 
ikual.  Compare  Gipsy  yaccal  and 
jukel,  a  dog. 

The  ne»t  being  the  noble  Jaeli  tall,  the 
Lion's  Prorider.  which  hunts  in  the  Foreit 
for  the  Lion's  Prey.^A  colltclimi  b)'  ttrangt 
and  wmdtTJ'tii  crtaturtt from  mott  ptirta  of'tM 
lan-ld,  all  alim  [lo  be  seen  in  Queen  Anne'i 
time  at  Charing  Crou]. — Memoiri  «/  Bartlio- 

Jack-eaU  is  also  the  spelling  in  the 
Spectator,  1711,  and  in  Dryden  (Flms, 
vol.  iv.  p.  296). 

A  rabble  of  Arabiani  and  PersiaDS  board- 
ing her  and  \iVejacitaUt  with  bunger-starTed 
fun  and  aiarice  tearine  her  aaunder. — Sir 
T.  Herbai,  TraviU,  1665,  p.  115. 

Heb.  thvM  (or  thughal),  a  fox  or 
jackal.  Song  of  Songs,  ii.  15,  is  said 
to  be  from  thad,  to  go  down,  to  bur- 
tow.  Dr.  BelitzBoh  (in  loc.  ai.)  says 
this  is  quite  a  distinct  word  frton  the 


Persian-Torkisb  ikaghtd,  onr  "jackal," 
which  comes  from  the  Sanakrit  ergala, 
the  howler. 

Jackkhan,  an  old  word  for  a  cream 
cheese  (Wright). 

Cheasemadeuppon  mashes,  called  a  &e*ihe 
cheese,  orjaetfman.   Junm/i.—Aijim. 

The  syn'onymooa  Fr.j'on«A^,It.<rtHn- 
eaia  (from  Ij&t.  jancut,  a  rush),  would 
lead  OS  to  Enppose  that  joeft-nian  was  a 
corrupted  form  of  some  word  like  Fr. 
jonehemfnl,  and  that  jone  was  trans- 
formed  into  Jock  or  Jack. 

Fi."J(>ncUF,  a  green  cheese,  or  fresh 
cheesemade  of  milk,  thate  curdled  with- 
out any  rnnnet,  and  served  in  a  fnile 
of  green  raehes." — Cotgravo. 

It.  "  Civncdfo,  any  junket,  bat  pro- 
perly fresh  cheese  and  creame,  so  csJled 
because  it  ia  sold  npon  fresh  mahes." 

Junket  is  still  a  Devonshire  word 
for  curds  and  clouted  cream,  and  to 
junket  is  to  feast  on  similarly  delicious 

Cf.  Ft.  frwnage,  from  It.  formaggio,  ■ 
cheese,  so  called  frvm  the  forma  at 
frame  OD  which  it  is  shaped.  Itiscnrioue 
to  note  that  jwnket,  a  delicacy,  is  ety- 
mologically  near  akin  to  the  saOor's 
jvnk,  notoriously  coarse  and  unpalat- 
able fare,  so  oalled  from  being  as 
tough  as  an  old  cable,  originally  a  rope 
made  of  mahee,  Fortg.  junco  (Skeat). 

jACK-0F<THB-Bi7TTEBr,atrivialname 
for  the  plant  $edvim  acre.  Dr.  Prior 
ingeniously  conjectures  that  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Bol-thfr^atque  [it  being  used 
as  a  treacle  or  anthelmintic]  into  Iml- 
tery-Jack.  But  where  is  this  Bot-thtri- 
acqtte  to  be  found  7 

Jack-stokks,  the  name  which  chil- 
dren in  Ireland  (and  probably  else- 
where) give  to  tiie  pebbles  with  which 
they  play  a  game  like  the  English  dibt 
or  dibgfone,  throwing  them  np  and 
catching  them  alternately  on  the  front 
and  bock  of  the  hand.  It  is  a  oormp- 
tion  of  chack-etoneg,  Scot,  chudne- 
itOTiee,  from  ehuck,  to  toss  or  throw 
smartly  out  of  the  hand. 

Cailleteao,  tchack-ttant  orliule  flint  alone.  | 
— Gugraw. 

an  imbedded 
If  ifnm,  Nucla  Ambniian^,  i 
The  tKuchf-Mtrnti  aie  oftener  dry  ihu  wet 
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JEMMIES 


«  tka  od*  of  (be  bimi.— 5.  B.  IfAinJUiiI, 
Ik/lOnK,  p.  116. 

Tbe  Panai  of  Siriptiire  .  .  .  ia  eoDJcc- 
eonl  tbr  or^in  of/ncJd  orrAufci  in  Scotland, 
fplijrd  vith  atoDCH — perhipi  dmvud  from 
d#  urluniuA  Ladnity  jolticot. — DuLtttf 
linirr  Supmtiihia  a/Sct^iand,  p.  Si3. 

JiCK  RoBiNsotr.  "  Before  oae  oonld 
«aT  Jaek  Eobin»fin,"  ia  a  way  of  saying 
ir^  an  instant  OTJifff.  Holliwell  quotas 
'from  an  old  pUf,"  Without  further 
ipedficaCion. 

A  •arke  il  ji  u  euie  to  be  doone, 
AttjtUr  nje,  Jwlct .'  rotyi  db. 

So  the  original  phrase  woold  mean, 
/'vi,  on  (nf  A  your  dotke* !  Thia  needs 
cunfijmttion. 

Jaxdkbs,  ao  old  English  nuns  for 
'Jw^MHidiw  (Ft.  jatmiue,  yellowness) 
niU  popotkrly  in  ose  in  beland  and 
bime  of  the  western  ooonties  of  £ng- 
Isid,  the  words  being  assimilated  to 
Ibe  ium»  of  other  diseases,  glanda-a, 
tuLaden,  laiienden,  and  regarded  as 

Thfsct  came  the  bltokp  laudtrt,  tbe  di*- 


■  Kded  inirenU/.— ns.  iAlgi,  Traiulalimi 
•I  ^nu,  1GI4,  p.  403. 
JuboM,  tbe^iutdio,  al*a  tbe  jellom. — 

Jmim,  jaoiKUce. — IV.   IC.  LiwoJnJkirv 

fiofland  in  his  transhition  of  Pliny, 
t'L  1CS4,  speaks  of  "  an  old  jatante  or 
xtffloving  of  the  gall"  (vol.  ii.  p. 
1H>.  The  Holdemess  folk,  E.  Yorit- 
uir*,  «iU  inquire  "  Is  it  yaUow^onof, 
II  Utek,  (he's  getten  ? "— OInMori/, 
Eog.  Dialect  Soo. 

JiKKT-nowSK,  apparently  the  same 
tja»t«e,  m  Soottiah  name  for  the  marsh 
Kaiigold,  which  stands  for  Pr.  javnelte 
\Jiaamxt).  A  little  tawny  dog  of  my 
*einaiTitinon  so  named  in  a  sr"^ilftf 
Kuiier  came  alterwards  to  be  fami- 
ifij  known  as  Johnette,  Johnny,  and 

iusm,  dashing,  showy,  fine,  ele- 
fuA,  dandified.  This  word,  which 
Mi  tiidently  been  assiniilated  to  the 
i<ri>  b  JMitU,  is  derived  through  the 
fcme  }t*ly,  genty,  from  Ft,  gentil, 
?M^,  Goe,  well-f^hioned. 

Seaiimpl;  lic'd  her  gnty  wuit 
Thai  aweellT  jf  mtgbl  Bpiu). 
Bunu,  Bnou  Ann  (tikibe  ed. 


Jamieson  defines  genly  as  neat,  ele- 
gantly formed,  and  of  dress,  giving  the 
idea  of  gentility.  Others  forms  are 
jafltntec  ( Durfey),an  evident  imitation  of 
the  French  pronunciation,  janiy  (Wy- 
oherley,  ltl'l),jainty{,Spe(iatoT,\6[.\. 
p.  236,  1711-12).  ComparejeiUKe  (Ae- 
cham,  Schoohruaier,  ed.  Mayor,  p.  8), 
jatUyl  (=  gentle),  j'wrfieman,  jeniiks, 
&a.  So  in  French  jante  and  getUe  are 
names  for  the  felloe  of  a  wheel  (Cot- 
grave).  Gf.  Dut.  jeni  ^  borrowed 
word],  neat,  handsom.— Sewel,  1706. 


and  meant  originally  modish,  stylish, 
elegant — not  buffoonfilte,  asProf.Skeat 
ss^  mistaking  the  origin  of  the  word. 
There  seems  to  be  no  evideuoe  of  the 
existence  of  an  Eng,  word  jaunt,  to 
play  the  fool. 

Ifl  il  reasoiuble  that  lucfa  eer^ature  as  tbin 
sball  come  from  a  janlif  part  of  the  town,  and 
give  hertvlf  such  violeot  ain. — The  SftctaUr 
(17U),  No.  503. 

YouTJaaty  air  and  eaij  motion. — Id.  Bt- 
iietlioa  to  vol.  viii. 
Sober  sod  grare  waa  Mill  the  garb  tb;  mute 

No  tawdr;  careless  alattem  dress, 

But  aest,  ^reeahle,  sad^untir  'twas, 
Well  fitted,  il  sue  close  id  ever;  place. 
And  all  became,  with - 


J.  Oldham,  Upon  lb(  WttU  of  Bn  Janam,  5, 
PMiiu,p.  66<ed.  Bell}. 

Conipare  the  spelling  in  the  follow- 


in  of  fotireteene  jean  of  ace.—  .  _.  . 
(on,  Antonio  and  hiellida,  Pt.  I.  act.  T  (vol.  i. 
p.  63,  ed.  HaUiweUJ. 

Jaw  Box, )  Frov.wordsforasoullMy 
Jaw  Tub,  J  sink  (Patterson,  AiUrim 
andDoum  Qlotgaru,  E.D.H.),  Soot,  jatii- 
hole  (Qtty  Mannenng).  Jaaia  perhaps 
the  same  word  aa  'Fr.  gachU,  puddle, 
slop,  from  gopher,  to  rinse,  old  Fr. 
vmtchier,  to  soil,  O.  H.  Qer.  loatkan,  to 
teath.    In  Scottish  joic  ia  to  pour. 

Then  up  thej  gat  tbe  maskin-pat, 
And  in  the  aea  did^w,  man. 
Barm,  Potmi,  p.  MI  (Globe  ed.). 
jBMUtBe,  an  old  provincial  word  for 
hingee   (OeTttleman's    Magcuiine,    Dec. 
179S),  ie  the  same  word  which  is  some- 
times pronounced  jimvtert,  jtmmeU,  O. 
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Eng.  ^fffltnal,  epnunoio,  trom  Fr.  jvmelle, 
a  tnin,  a  pair  (of  hingas,  rings,  Ac.), 
Lat.  gemeUut,  from  geminu*.  Herriok 
epealu  of  "  a  ring  of  jimmalt,"  i.e.  a 
doable  ring. 

Ansmnett^  hit  P*Re,  in  ■  W*""  S^tt^n 
■uit«  purple,  Bn«ldni,  a  GarUnd  of  Baye*  and 
Roaeniar;,   a  ^innuf  linff   with  one   linke 
han^ng. — Lingva,  u.  4  (1633),  aig.  D. 
I  think,  by  some  odd  gimmori  or  device 
Their  arm*  are  set  like  clocks,  still  to  strike 

Shaheiptar^,  t  Hts.  VI.  i.  «,  L  41. 

From  the  latter  use  of  gtmrntr,  as  a 
contrivuice  or  piece  of  machinery  (so 
Bp.  Hall),  no  doubt  arose  the  slang  term 
jetrmiy  for  a  crow-bar. 
Tlie/  call  for  enxr-bars  — jimmia  it  the 
modera  name  thej  bear. 

Barham,  The  Ingoldibii  Ltgtndt. 

Jkhht,  an  old  elan^  term  defined 
in  the  foUowing  quotation  :— 

A  cite  man,  is  an  abbreriation  atatate, . . 
and  aignifie*  a  person  that  is  Airp,  cieTET, 
neat,  or  to  one  a  more  modem  term,  jnninji. — 
GtHtltman'i  Magaiiiu,  Sept.  1767. 

Todd  gives  it  in  the  meaning  of 
Bprace  as  a  low  word.  It  is  evidently 
the  same  as  Scotch  jimmy,  meaning 
bandy,  dexterous,  neat,  dreosy,  jimf,  to- 
leap,  and^'ntp,  neat,  gym,  neat,  spruce 
(Douglas). 

Jsififr-JoHN,  a  large  wicker-cased 
bottle,  a  corruption  of  demijohn,  itself 
a  corrupted  form  of  the  Arabic  damagan, 
and  that  from  the  Persian  glaas-making 
town  of  Damaghan. 

Lord  Strangford,  however,  derives 
de<B\i-john,  Fr.  damf-jaunc,  from  the 
Lat.  diimidiana  (Lettert  and  Paperi,  p. 
127). 

Jeopasdy,  oli  Eng.  japerdy,  so  spelt 
instead  of  jeopwrly,  old  Eng.  jupartie 
(jaberte.  Siege  of  Rhodes,  1419,  pp. 
150,  155,  Murray  repr.;  jeohertie.  Ear- 
ington],  from  an  idea  that  the  original 
was  Fr.j'eu  twrdit,  aloflt  game.  (Com- 
pare the  old  Fr.  proverb,  A  oray  dire 
perd  on  le  leu,  ^  By  speaking  truth 
one  jeopards  all.)  The  correct  old  form 
waajuportie  orjuyprti,  which  occurs  (for 
the  first  time.  Bays  Mr.  Oliphant)  in 
Dame  Siriz,  a  translation  from  the 
French,  about  1280 ;  and  this  is  from 


r  lose,  a  hazardous  or 


uncertain  position.  Tyrwfaitt  qnot«s 
&om  Froissart,  "  lis  n'eetoient  pas  k 
j'e«  parti  oontre  lea  Fran pois"  {CAatieer, 

L206,  ed.  1860),  and  the  medlEevol 
tin  phrase  JOCKS  ^porfifiu.  A  medie- 
val game  cousistmg  of  euigmaitical 
questions  and  answers  was  called  lejm- 
purft. — Chfimel,  Dieh'ofwwnVe  de»  Intfi- 
tviions,  torn.  iL  p.  622.  The  primitivs 
meaning  is  apparent  in  the  following 
from  a  "  Mery  Ballett"  (Cotton  MS.), 
oontribnted  by  Mr.  Fomivall  to  N.  ^ 
Q.  5th  3.  xu.  445. 

Now  leaten  a  wbyle  &  let  hat  sioge 


» this  Dcsposed  eompanve, 
bow  marra^  ;■  a  merTefou 
A  holly  disposed  Juperdit. 


Lte 


warlh'i  Chnmiclt  (ab.  1475),  p.  10,  Camdea 

Soc. 

Men  mycht  have  sen  one  euery  sid  b^;wn 

Mnny  a  fair  and  knrcfatlj  luptrtii 

Of  lui^y  men,  andorjanf!  cheTalir. 

Laattlel  tftht  Laik,  I.  S54a  (E.'E.  T.  S.X 
Whan  he  thnrgh  his  madaeue  and  fblie 
Hath  lost  bis  owen  «>od  Iburgh  jupanit. 
Than  he  eieitelb  other  folk  thtrto. 

Chauctr,  CaHlerbiiiy  Tatti,  I.  16«10-If. 
He  set  the  herte  in  jenpartit 
With  wishing;  and  with  (antaaie. 

Gnatr,  Cmf.  /touatii,  vol.  L  p-  S19 

(ed.  Panli). 

So  l»ng  as  litis  lufferil  hym  in  ficht 

To  eierce  pratikkis,  iup<rlv<  and  slicfat. 

G.  Dmiglai,  Buhti  1^  EiusdBi,  15i3, 

p.3B9,l.  45{ed.  1710). 

Jbbzed  sbef,  dried  beef,  is  a  corrap- 

tion  of  the  Peruvian  eha/rki,  prepared 
meat  (Latham).  Prof.  Skeat  quotes : — 

Flesh  cut  into  thtn  slices  was  distribnlrd 
among  the  people,  who  coDveited  it  into 
chirfui,  the  dried  meat  of  tbe  country. — 
Prtmll,  Omqiiat  of  Pent,  c.  r. 

jERrBU-BK  Artichokb,  a  corruption 
of  It.  giraaole,  "  torn -sun,"  the  sun  that 
turns  abont,  the  sunflower.  By  a 
quibble  on  Jerusalem  tbe  soup  made 
from  it  ie  called  "  Palestine  "  (Prior). 
It  gwatoU,  "  the  tume-sole  or  sunne- 
flower  "  (Florio),  is  from  girare,  to  torn, 
and  kU,  the  sun. 

JsssE'a  FLOWBR,  a  oormption  of 
jetsamine  {irota  Persian  j'llsfflin,  "fra- 
grant"),  used  by  Quarles  ( C.  8.  Jarram, 
Lyoidat,  p.  78),  from  a  false  analogy, 
perhaps,  to  Aixron'e  Beard,  Sohnvm'i 
Seed,  and  similar  plMit- names. 
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Tb  IowIt  pink,  the  loftj  eglui 


Tbt 


bbu^i 


iinBr- 


!,  tbo  queen  of  llowerB  ud 


Of  Flon'i  twaat^  ;  but  ibove  the  rest 
LmJuv'isot 'reign  /bwer  perfump  mj  quilm- 
iog  bi«ut.    ^Qim-lu,  II;iiiMctu,  t.  t. 

Jew's-bkixd,  a  local  name  for  the 
^ADt  hotue-l»ek  (B.  I.  King,  Shetchet 
nd  8tvidiet),ia  acorrnption  of  Fr. j'ou- 
birio,  "  JoTs'B-beftid,"  Iiow  Lat.  JinnV 
Win,  IL  boria  di  Oiove,  Prov.  barba- 
p*.  Qta.  donnerhaert,  "  Thor's  beard." 
BeJDg  ncred  to  the  Thtmder-god,  and 
doenwd  a  protection  against  lightning, 
it  vai  freqtientljr  planted  on  the  roof  of 
IhehcFDse. 

On«  of  the  enactments  of  Chaile- 
mtgne'i  Capitular  De  VilUi  Imperia- 
Omt  (c.  TO,  A.EI.  812)  is  "  Hortnlanus 
habeat  Eaper  domnin  snam  Jovia  bar- 
hm."  Hence  its  old  Eng.  name  A(U»- 
«yrt,  "home-wort,"  as  well  as  yunor- 
'yrt,  "  thnnder-wort "  (Cockayne, 
IfiMtnnM,  &c.). 

Hovoleke,  berbe,or  seagrene,  Barba  Jnvit, 
■•per  TiTa,  jBiarUuiB.  —  Proinpl.    Pana- 

Jew's  kar,  a  popnlar  name  for  a  cer- 
tain fungtia  resemoling  the  human  ear, 
i'  a  corruption  of  Judae'  ear,  Ger. 
Jitdat-tehvamm,  Lat.  auricula  Judm. 
It  growi  DBoaily  on  the  tronk  of  the 
tUer,  the  tree  upon  which  Judas  is 
trtJitiopally  reported  to  have  hanged 
Limtelf.  Richard  Fleoknoe,  Diaritim, 
1SS8,  p.  6S,  speaks  of  a  certain  -rirtue 
cf  alder-wood  which 

From  Judu  (wne 
Wbo  haas'd  hinif  If  upon  the  ume. 
Vid.  Branf^,  Pop.  AnUt^Mititt, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  183. 
F«r  the  cOQjcti*  take  Jtidat  an, 
Witk  ihe  p«rjnre  of  h  pemre. 

BmU,  TliTtt  LflM  aj  tiatan,  1.561. 

0.   Eng.  orytUn  is  the  alder-tree. — 

Tmmft.  Pan.   Vid.  oretlte  de  Juda>.~ 

CotgraTe.  dChineeemuA wrA(Kidd's 

Cirurt,  p.  47). 

!■  Jin'  aon  nmelhing  ii  eonceiTed  rx- 

j  from  tbe  name,  which  ii  io  pro- 

nttbe  roouof  elder,  midooQcemetii 

uioa  of  (he  Jews,  but  J  ndu  licariol, 

,t  he  hutred  on  this  tree ;  ind 


vol.  ii 


pnrtj  b 


[..jfti: 


.  .  K.p.St. 

The  Aliuhrooms  or  Toadatooles  which  grow 
vpon  the  trunVi  or  bodiei  of  old  treen,  verie 
maeh  reiembling  Awricnla  Inda,  thai  ia 
iruvj  ean,  do  in  continaance  of  time  etowh 
vnto  the  substance  of  wood,  which  the 
FowleiBdocill  loBchwood. — Giianf*,ff(rbaf, 
p.  1385. 

The  bst  he  wears,  Jadot  left  under  the  elder 
when  he  hanifed  himself. 
MariouK,  n«  Jta  of  Malta,  act  It, 
(Dh  Go.  (1633). 

Jkw's-habp,  a  small  inetrnment  of 
iron  played  between  the  teeth,  Llncoln- 
Bhire  Jew-hump.  The  first  part  of  the 
word  is  probably  the  sanae  uiat  is  seen 
iu   the   BynonymouB    Cleveland   word 

Sw-gow  (Holdemess  gem-gavi],  which 
r.  Atkinson  identifies  with  0.  Noise 
gig<L,  Swed.  giga,  a  Jew'e-harp,  Dan. 

E'ge,  Oer.  geig^,  a  musical  instrument. 
>  was  proDabl;  a  Scandinavian  inven- 
tion.    Compare  the  following — 

They  tthe  nma]  contuned  ....  kojrea, 
pieoee  of  iron,  brua,  and  wood,  and  one  of 
Norway  a  hraiu  jplded  Jew'i  harp. — Sir  Thm. 
Brmeat,  Htdriataphia,  16511,  vol.  iii.  p.  11 
(ed.  Bohu). 

Oeu>gaw  Heoma  originallj  to  have 
been  used  in  the  special  sense  of  a  rustic 
musical  instrtunent,  e.g.  "  Pastor  sub 
oaula  bene  cantat  cum  calamaulft.  The 
scheperd  vndyr  ^  folde  Byngytlie  well 
wythe  hys  gwgaaim  (>e  pype." — Promp- 
(orium  Pan.  a.  v.  Flowte  (abont  1440). 
The  modem  meaning  of  a  trivial  toy, 
a  showy  bauble,  must  then  be  a  secon- 
dary one. 

Gujfoio,  idem  qnod  Floatt,  pype,  (figa- — 
Prompt.  Parvutorum. 

On  this  Mr.  Way  remarks  that  Fr. 
g^gue.  It.  gwa  (a  fiddle),  may  be  from 
Gk.  gigras  p  giggrai] ,  a  kind  of  flute, 
J.  PoUuK  mentions  the  gigjarvi  as  a 
small  sort  of  pipe  used  by  tlie  E^p- 
tians. — Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egypluau, 
voLi.p.  487  (ed.  Birch).   Ifthisahould 
be  connected,  it   would  trace  up  our 
Jew'g  harp  to  a  carious  antiquity. 
O  let  me  bear  some  lilent  Soag, 
Tun'd  hj  the  Jtu'i-Irunpof  thy  ton|nie- 
ItAtuLiiph,  Till  Caactiltii  Piddltr, 
Work,,  p.  48. 
Is  Clio  domh,  or  hM  Apollo's  Jitc'i-tnimp 
by  sad  disaster  lost  her  melodious  ton|;iie ! 
Jd.,  Tht  Jtaloat  Loven^  p.  114. 

Jews'  tin,  a  name  given  in  Cornwall 
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to  lumps  of  smelted  tin  found  ineida 
the  Bo-oalled  Jetes'  houaee,  which  is  per- 
haps for  tUlMfi-hoveet,  Uhey  or  dihyi 
(old  Comish  ty),  a  hooBe,  being  used 
especially  for  Bmeltiug-faouMB  (U. 
Miiller,  CMpa,  vol.  iii.). 

Protublj  Ihi*  it  merely  haiut  tin,  or  the 
fin  found  in  the  kfutet, — Chat.  Kiag^ry,  Li/'c, 
lal.  ii.  p.  3SB. 

The  title  of  Jtici'  Hauu  u  ^T»n  hj  th« 
country  people  to  ■■■  old  Bmelting  bou»! — B 
Diirrow  ihallow  pit  witb  a  sinall  qatuitity  of 
cliapcoal  uhei  »t  the  bottom,  tnd  freqaently 

Sii-ces  of  smelted  tin,  the  last  beinE  calleil 
iW  liouU.—J.O.HaUiwtll,RarBbUlitl  Wti- 
UiH  CarnuaU,  p.  SI. 

JiooER,  a  popular  name  for  the  West 
Indian  fle&,  as  if  so  called  from  ita  jig- 
ging or  quick  movemant,  ia  a  natura- 
Uzed  form  of  chigoe,  its  native  name. 

Yet,  bow  much  i*  owing  to  theniielTes  it 
plain  trom   thii  circumiitsiiee,  that 


— Southtg,  Ltlliri,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

Jilt,  to  throw  one  over  as  a  flirt  does, 
ia  a  oontraoted  form  of  jillct,  a  diminn- 
tival  bnaotjyll,  a  flirt,  a  Ught  woman, 
originBllf  ft  common  feminine  name, 
derived  from  Julia.  Thus  JUkt  ^ 
Juliet,  Fr.  JuHetie,  It.OiuKeWo.  The  m- 
presaions  gill-flirt,  flirl-gili,  flirl-giUian, 
areof  &equent  occurrence  in  old  writers. 
This  use  otjiU  waa  prob  ably  determined 
by  the  similar  word  gigM,  a  giddy, 
wanton  woman,  old  Fr.  giguei,  a  jig- 
ging, flighty  girl  (Skeat).  ^ojockey,  to 
cheat,  was  originally  only  the  Scottish 
form  of  Jade, 

AJilUt  brak  his  heart  at  Uft, 
lllm>rshebe! 
Barm,  Finnu,  p.  71  (Globe  ed.). 

Jo,     I  in  Scotch  an  endearing  ex- 
JoB,  S  pression  of  Tomiharity,  aa  in 
"  John  Anderson,  mjjo,"  is  eaid  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Fr.  ^oie,  as  if  mionjoie, 
my  darling  (Jamieson).    Jon  is  also 
given  as  a  Scottish  word  fori£arling.  A 
large  nmnber  of  Scottish  words,  it  is 
well  known,  ore  borrowed  from  the 
French.    Bums  says  of  Foeaie : — 
And  och  '■  o'er  sil  thy joej  hae  ilaiv'd 
'Mid  a'  thy  bvours  '. 

On  Puitenl  Poftty,  Potmt,  p.  114 
(Globe  ed.). 
John  Dort,      )  the    name    of  this 
Johnny  Dort,  J  fixh  is  said  to  be  a 
barbarous  dismemberment  and  coirap- 


tion  of  "janitore,  a  name  by  which  this 
fish  is  famihorly  known  at  Venice  and 
elsewhere ;  the  origin  of  the  tenajtxm- 
tore,  ae  apphed  to  Ute  dory,  seems  to  be 
the  following :  St,  Peter,  repre«ented 
with  the  triple  keys  '  of  hell,  of  hades, 
and  of  heaven '  in  his  hand,  is  called, 
in  his  quasi-official  capacity,  4J  janitore 
(The  Gate-keeper),  and  thia  fish,  shar- 
ing with  the  haddock  the  apocryphal 
honour  of  having  received  tho  ^>astle's 
thumb-mark,  ia  coiled  in  consequence 
St.  Peter's  fish,  and  by  metonomy,  3 
janitore."  The  ancient  Greek  okdm 
for  the  dory  having  been  Zeus,  Lt. 
Jupiter,  it  ia  not  improbable  the  great 
saint  of  the  Roman  church  was  chosen 
(as  in  other  inatances)  to  take  the  place 
of  the  dethroned  Thunderer.  (So  Bad- 
ham,  I'roae  Baii^iia,  p.  229.)  We 
may  compare  witli  this,  imperaiore,  a 
a  popularname  at  Oenoa  for  the  sword- 
fish,  BO  called  because  the  Italian  im- 
perators  were  commonly  represented 
sword  in  hand.  Phny  gives  in  *  list 
of  fishes,  "the  Emperourwith  aS«<»d, 
called  Xipbias  "  (Holland's  Tram^  voL 
u.  p.  452. 1634).  The  Arabs  oaUaoer- 
tain  fish  fonnd  on  their  coasts  8ulta» 
el-Bakr,  Sultan  of  the  Sea.  St.  Peter 
having  been  ever  regarded  as  the  patron 
saint  of  fishermen  and  fishmongen, 
certain  boats  plying  on  the  Thames 
were  called  Pelcr-hoals :  the  armoiisl 
bearings  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company, 
London,  are  his  cross-keys ;  watermen 
and  fishermen  were  sometimes  called 
familiarly  Peter,  Peter-men  (Wright), 
Similarly  a  plant  that  growa  on  the  sea- 
shore ia  called  Saini  Pierre  or  samphire, 
and  a  little  bird  that  seems  to  w^  the 
water,  Uke  the  saint,  ia  named  the 
petrel.  That  the  dory  was  &miUarly 
known  as  St,  Pet«r'a  fish  the  followmg 
will  show : — 


t  Vtaj  or  G(dd- 


It,    ?<=•»    San    Piitt 
fish.— Floria,  I6I1. 

a,  Pitermann,  Peternfiach,  thedoy. 


French,  Si,  Pitrre,  the  John  Dory;  lee 
Coterarp,  s.  v.  Paiuon. 

DosKL,  Si.  Pfln-'i  fiih.~Bp.  Wiltw, 
Eiiov  (ouiirdi  n  PhiU/iBpllicat  Langiuiet,  16GS. 

TheJ„l>tr  maHniu, .  .  .  Ke  often  meet  wit* 
it  in  these  Bean,  commonly  callfd  a  prUr-jiA, 
'--- ' blaok    -p.-  "         -  ■■■'^i^ 


body ;  conceiied  the  perpetual  ugnsturt 
from  the  imprewion  ot  St,  Pet«r's  fiagen 
or  to  reiemble  the  two  pieoei  of  money  whici 


t  of  this  Gib.— Sir  T 
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We  tnaj  perhaps  compare  Mod. 
Greek  ehnttd-ptaron,  the  trout,  and 
lulSml,  the  hoV  hsh. 

HoUutd  Beema  to  have  dsriTed  the 
iory,  (a  dDTM  M  he  spella  it,  from  Fr. 
i*i^,  gilded  (It.  dorata),  and  eo  Mr. 
Wedprood,  Phihlog.  Tratuadion*, 
ISiS,  p.  63,  and  Prof.  Skeat. 

lb*  Dora  or  CbI^A,  all«d  Ztut  «nd 
Itha.~PUnu,    SataraJt   HiHoni,   torn,  i.  p. 

Hkkii  (in  Webster)  tbinka  it  is  from 
>iiiHr  dorie,  the  golden  vellow  fiah,  »□ 
milikelj  combination.  John  or  Johmy 
ii  DO  doubt  only  a  popular  prenomen 
uin/ocjt-jnle.jfKA-daur,  4c.  Thefol- 
i™ing  from  Alexander  Neckam,  who 
difd  in  1217,  seems  conclusive,  and  the 
jfilore  theory  therefore  falls  to  the 
Eroood. 


Soother  seems  to  have  thought  that 
Ihe  fish  has  its  name  from  a  human 

pTDlotype. 

Would  not  Jofan  Dorr'g  name  hire  A\eA 
villi  huD,  auA  aa  btwn  long  i^o  dead  ax  e, 
^^wr-wil,  if  ■  grOlenquL'  likeneu  for  liim  hiul 
»«  k*™  Sjuod  in  tbe  fiah,  which  bting  callpd 
■Afr  bin,  hu  imouirtaliied  him  uid  his  ugli- 
»■  (Tid.  The  Doctor,  p.  310) 

Cumpare  the  old  ballad  oiJoka  Dory 
m  ChiWs  Ballad*,  vol.  viii.  p.  194. 

Oiyton  in  his  Pleaaaiii  Notet  upon 
A»  Q*aot,  1654,  mentiona  aa  popular 
l>«w««,  quite  as  illnstrioua  as  Pabnerin 
li  Rngtapd,  "  Bevis  of  Southampton, 
Sir  E^amore,  John  Dory,  the  Pindar 
cf  Wakefield,  Robin  Hood,  or  Clem  of 
*«  Chiff"  (fol.  p.  21).  The  name  of 
Ui4  fiah  was  no  doubt  asttimilateil  to 
ii«t  of  the  well-known  pirate. 

JoByMT-DABBiES,  a  nickname  for 
poiiwineii,  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
iba  French  ysnt-tformef  (Slang  Sid. 
f^^.y  Sdtitndarm  is  a  popular  corrup- 
Brrn  in  German  of  the  same  word,  as 
rffwa  »dumd  (shame)  and  arm  (poor). 
Oilier  tonus  are  xtandarm  in  Aachon, 
■d  itandAr,  gchnnd/tr  in  Bavaria 
i**l«s«i,  Volktetymob-yk). 

iotx-rKLLOW,  a  Scotch  word  for  an 
*qul  or  intimate  acquaintance  (Jamie- 
•^1,  ii  an  obvious  comption  of  {Jovg- 

!  llw)  If0fe-/f  ifou?. 


Jolly-boat,  an  Anghcized  form  of 
Dan.j'oUe,  a  yawl,  Dut.  jW,  Swed.j'«Ifc. 
Yawl  is  the  same  word  disguised  by 
a  difTerent  spelling. 

Jordan,  aa  old  name  for  certain 
household  utenails  of  common  nae, 
occnning  in  Chancer  {Prologue  to  Ihe 
Fardoneret  Tale)  and  in  HoUinshed, 
who  speaks  of  "  two  jorden  pots,"  ia 
doubtless  the  Danish  jord  (jordfn), 
earth,  as  if  an  earthen  pot.  Ct.jvrmif, 
a  provincial  word  for  the  pig-nut,  Dan. 
Jord-npd,  So  turreen,  t.  e.  a  terrene 
vessel. 
Ich  ihal  JsOf^lj  to  IsysJunJon' with  hua  Juste 

Langlaud,  cintm  of  Pirn  Plowman,  Pbh. 

ivi.1.  WltextC). 
Inrdooe  . .  .  Jurdaaiu,   madeila. — Promfil. 

Jor-BiBDB,  a  name  commonly  given 
by  the  country-folk  about  Tedworth, 
on  the  borders  of  Wiltshire  and  Hamp- 
shire (and  probably  elsewhere),  to  the 
jay-birds  or  jnjs,  which  abound  in  the 
forest  of  Savemoke,  not  far  distant. 
This  corruption  ia  a  carious  instance  of 
a  reversion  to  the  original  moatung  of 
a  word,  Fr.  gem,  formerly  gtti,  Prov. 


reference  perhaps  to  its  vari-coloured 
plumage),  being  derived  from  Pr.  gm, 
Prov.  gai,  Sp.  gayo,  lively,  gay. 

The  jay  was  formerly  used  as  a  pro- 
verbial comparison  for  one  exceedingly 
"jolly." 

Heo  [^  she]  is  derevorthe  in  d«y, 

Graciouae,  atout,  and  |^/, 

Gentil,joJu/»  theja^. 
Lv™;  Poetry  ( aC  IJW),  p.i*(  Perey  8oc.  >,  and 
'BoddthtT,  Atltngliiche  Dichtungen,  p.  169. 

JoTLT,  an  old  spelling  of  joUy,  aa  if 
another  form  of  joyous,  joyfid,  JoUy, 
Pr.  joU,  old  Eng.  joUj,  <3d  Fr.  jolif, 
Ital.  ^tdivo,  "loll}',  glad,  fuUof  iuy" 
(Florio),  are  said  to  be  derived  from 
Icel.  J6l,  Yule,  the  season  of  rejoicing 
(Diez).  Compare,  however,  II.  givHo, 
bhtbe,  merry,  giulioire,  to  glad  or  be 
iolly  (Florio),  and  gMlaro,  a  jester 
[giullare,  to  play  the  jester),  shortened 
from  giocoUu^o,  Lat.  joculariiit,  jocu- 
la/ri»,  a  jester.  The  spelling  Joylu  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Uie  Afojih- 
ihegma  ofEraamua,  1542  :— 

Xenocialea  (he  philoaopfaier  was  of  a  more 


CtOOi^Ic 


) 


JUQ 


MUM  OMure,  %  uylii  feloe  in  Mmie  other  re- 
■ftecte*.— P.  ixyL  (Reprint  1877). 

That  yemaie  bee  an  liable  nuuine.  to  epioie 
the  po6»e««on  of  that  iojlj  fruictefuU  Seig- 

1  hta  that  iouly  feloe  Diogenes  the  dog^ue. 
—Id.  p.  153. 

When  I  of  an;  agU'u  ioj 
or  pleiuure  do  uuaye. 
Dnml,  Haraa,  1567,  F,  yi.  Ten<o. 

See  NolM  and  QtierUt,  6di  8.ii.522. 

If  ve  be  auche  inytii  fploirei  thai  je  feara 
not  the  wrathe  or  djapleasure  of  afficera, 
whao  u  je  do  euyll,  jet  grope  joure  owne 
Gonacieace. — Thm.  Leutr,  Stmant,  1550,  p. 
45  (ed.  Arber). 

Beaidea  all  that,  m;  fboteis  woorth  Ih;  yard. 
So  am  Ijtiif  (ajtf  aod  precioui. 
H.  ThvttB,  LhbaU  6elict>n  Fridt  and  Lcwli- 
ncH  (ab.  156S),  p.  13  (Sliaka.  Soc). 

JuBtLBG,  a  seaaon  of  rejoioing  {Lat. 
JtiMl(Bu»),  DO  doubt  popBlarl  J  connected 
MitbJubilatU  and  jvlAlalion,  from  Lat. 
jvbilare,  to  ahont  for  joy,  to  rejoice,  ie 
a  distinot  word  derived  from  Heb. 
yi^l,  the  Hound  of  a  trumpet,  espe- 
cially on  the  year  of  remission  ( Smith, 
Diit.  of  Bible,  i.  liei).  However  ydbof, 
the  root  of  yobel,  and  Lat.  jvhil-,  are 
both  probablyimitative  of  a  resounding 
ory  or  note. 

After  which  he  procUinii  a  JuhiU,  which 
was  celebrated  wilb  all  maimer  of  sports  and 
pleaaurea  imaginable. — Sir  !(Am.  Htrbtrt, 
Tfiivttt,  1665,  p.  104. 

Judas  tbee,  a  kind  of  carofa  tree, 
said  to  be  ao  called  because  Judos 
Iscariot  hanged  himself  thereon,  Lat. 
arbor  Jitdta  [  =  Cercis  siliquastrom] ,  is 
apparently  a  mistaken  rendering  of  Sp. 
aaool  J^t^,  i.e.  the  bean  tree,  which 
gets  its  name  itoai  its  bean-like  pods  ; 
jndia  being  the  Spanish  word  foi 
French  beans  (Minsheu).  Oerarde  Bays 
that  "  This  shrub  ie  founde  in  diuers 
prouinces  of  Spaine,"  that  it  bears 
"long  flat  coda,  i.e.  poda,  with  aeeda 
like  lentils,  and  that  "  it  may  be 
called  in  English  lucUu  tree,  whereon 
Indas  did  hang  himselfe,  and  not 
vpoa  the  Elder  tree,  as  it  is  saide." 
— Herbal,  p.  1240.  It  may  however 
be  noted  against  the  above  conjecture 
that  Pulci  mentiona  un  cirruiMo,  a 
earob-tree,  as  that  from  which  the 
traitor  suspended  himself  {^orgavte 
Maggiore,  nv.  77), 

JnoT-oow,  a  name  for  the  lady-bird 
insect  in  the  dialect  of  Cleveland,  may 


possibly  be,  as  Mr.  Atkinson  suggests, 
a  corruption  of  the  French  name  vache 
a  Dieu  (vache  de  Dieu),  partly  trana- 
lated  and  the  rest  corrupted  (eoio-de- 
Difv),  and  then  inverted  (as  cou)-lady 
for  lady-cow  in  the  samedialect,  fVa««n- 
Kiihlein,  BHa  de  la  Vierge),  and  so 
would  reanlt  Diev^de  erne,  jvdy-coK. 
All  this,  however,  is  only  conjecture. 

Jna,  a  small  pitcher,  appareotly  a 
familiar  name  of  endearment  at  OTst 
for  that  which  supplies  drink  to  the 
company.  Jug  (Jugge,  wid  JuSgt) 
being  a  woman's  pet  name,  equivalent 
to  Jcnng  or  Jaimet  (see  Cotgrave,  s.  v. 
Jekannette),  but  origiually  from /uiWAa 
(Yonge,  Ghriatian  Namet,  vol,  i.p.63J. 
It  waa  formerly  used  as  a  canting  term 
for  a  hght  woman,  see  Davies,  Suftp. 
Eng.  (Slogeary,  b.  v.  In  Leieester- 
sliire  jvgg  ia  still  the  name  of  sun- 
dry small  birds,  as  hank-jagg,  the  wil- 
low-wren, hedge-jugg  and  jvggyieren 
for  jenny-wren  (Evmis,  E.  D.  S.). 
The  earher  form  of  the  word  appears 
to  have  been  Jack,  a  name  long  given, 
to  a  kind  of  leathern  jug,  and  Uuais  do 
donbt  identical  with  A,  Sax.  eeac,  a 
pitcher,  which  wonld  become  ekaek  or 
Jack  (see  Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.  s.  v.  Jack 
(1).  Old  Eng.  Jubbe,  ajug  [Chancer), 
probably  contiibuted  to  the  corruption. 

Jva,  in  the  old  slang  expreesioit, 
"  The  stone  jug,"  for  a  prison,  not- 
withstanding the  curious  parallelism 
of  the  Qreek  Itiramc/t,  denoting  both  a 
jug  and  a  prison,  is  evidently  a  corrap-  | 
tion  of  the  Sootclt  woidjugg,  generally  , 
used  in  the  plural  in  the  forma  Jagg*,  I 
Jovgg,  Jogget,  a  kind  of  pilloiy  in  which 
the  criminal  used  to  be  confined  by  an 
iron  collar  which  surrounded  hia  neck. 
It  ia  the  aame  word  w  Fr.  jovg,  Dal. 
Jvk,  Lat.  jugwn,  a  "  yoke."  A  person 
confined  in  this  instrument  was  said  to 
he  Jogged;  the  iron  Jug,  with  iU  par- 
tial and  temporary  confinement,  readily 
suggested  the  name  of  alone  jug  for  the 
more  complete  and  protracted  incarce- 
ration of  the  prison  cell.  The  parish 
Juggg  were  stiQ  to.be  seen  a  few  yaan 
ago  at  the  Uttle  country  chur<^  of 
;[}uddingaton,  under  Arthur's  Seat, 
not  far  from  Edinbuif  h  (Nolet  latd 
Qveriea,  6th  8.  x.  214).  A  represeoU- 
tion  of  one  ia  given  in  Chambert'  C^cU- 
jifedid,  s.  V. 
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Some  (eat  to  ju;  fnr  dirtj  tajs. 

C.  C.  UtaiuS,  fht  finilnunn  Batlttdt, 

p.  15(iB71). 

The  brrthnin   ordoinnl  thum  bolh,   Tor 

Oair  drinking  in  tjm  of  divin  arnice,  uid 

ibr  liiur  aofpeet  beturiour,  lo  pBf ,  iike  nn? 

oftbuue.  four  meTkui  of  penslte,  nod  to  eitta 

oa  the  woule  of  repeaunce  tuo  Soondayv,  or 

tbtn  to  redeem  tbameielfa  be  atandiaK  in 

>^ii  ud  brankia.— Ifte  Pmivtin/   Biwl  n/ 

SinrU^w,  Idn  (Spaldinr  Club),  p.  6. 

gobrn  the  miniiier  said  he  aould  caasa 
put  him  in  jeggii,  Ibat  thei  h»rd  him  atj 
Ihit  neither  be  nor  the  beit  minister  rithia 
KToi  mjle*  durat  doe  «o  much.— id.  I6M, 
p.  46. 
Yoa  had  beltbw  neither  mate  nor  meddle 


o'  that- 
■heTlK 


*•  he  did  Jem  yUnagin ;  put  re  three  or  four 
montha  in  the  Stont  Jue.  [Note,  "  A  short 
penphnsufor  Giol."]— If.  Carfahm,  rrsili 
M*d  Sirria  of  Iriih  Pauonlru,  to),  i.  p.  3S6 
(IMl). 

"  Six  weeks  and  laboor,"  replied  the  elder 
lir),  irith  a  flaoDting  laugh ;  "  and  that's 
Wtter  than  tht  tttynt  jag,  anyhow  ;  the  mitra 
•  deal  butter  than  the  Seiaio[»."—C.  Diclieni, 
StrldWi  bg  Bm,  p.  1B7  (ed.  (677). 

JnjBon.  This  sonp  owes  its  ntune 
to  ft  ourioos  Beries  of  corniptions,  if  the 
•oeoant  givea  in  Eettner'a  Book  of  tli6 
Toite  be  oorrect.  One  diatinotive  in- 
Eredient  in  its  compoaitioD,  it  Beems,  is 
(oT  wu)  wood-Borrel,  which  in  Itahan, 
■B  in  other  languages,  is  popuhirly 
ktUKm  aa  Alleluia,  probably  because 
it«  temat«  leaf  was  oonsidei«d  an  em- 
blem of  the  Trinity.  AlUluta  became 
eortnpted  into  Iwggiala  (Florio),  h^ula, 
and  juUola,  and  this  name,  on  being 
btrodaced  into  France  by  Catherine 
of  Medici's  Italian  oooks,  was  finally 
f^nohified  into  JvlUtme,  Cf.  L.  Lat. 
Xwttld  (eampestrie),  called  in  some 
parts  of  CSiealuTe  God't  grace. 

JoLT-FLOWBB,  a  mis-spelling  of  ffUli- 
finetr  sometimes  foimd,  itself  a  oorrup- 
(ioD  of  O.  Eng.  gihfer,  Fr.  girofite,  It. 
fMofaio,  Mod.  Greek  gaTophalo,  Greek 
ianiplmUcm  ("nut-leaf").  Low  Lat. 
gimvyplum.  [Compare  JuNE-EATiNa.] 
Thou  caught'sl  Mm  fragrant  Rose, 
Sob  JtJv-Jiturrj  or  som  nweel  Sopa-in-winf', 
TaBiakeaCbaplet,ibTthafitebTOffstohinde. 
Si/hmtir,  OuBjtUu,  p.  SiH(i6tl}. 

The  spelling  has  been  influenced  by  the 
(act  that,  ae  Bacon  observes. 

In  [iJj,  coma  OiUit-fiairm  of  al|  Ttrietiea. 
— £(W>,  16t5,  p.  &36  (ed.  Arber). 
U  ia  obaerred,  thit  Jaly-fiow*n,  sweet- 


williams,  and  Tioleti,  that  are  coloured,  if 
the/  be  neglected  ....  will  turn  white. — 
Ban™,  Svtva  Svlmrum,  H'or(4(ed.  1803),  vol. 
ix.  p. ««. 

K>[h  iUKit-Juli)-fiinBen  and  rose  campion, 
stamped,  have  been  Bucceasfullj  applied  to 
the  wrIaU  ia  tertian  or  quartan  agues. — Id, 
Tol.  ii,  p.  J68. 

Yonn  latyfioic'n,  or  the  Damasks  Rose, 
Or  sweet-breath 'd  Violet,  that  hidden  growee. 
G.  WithtT,  Britaim  Rentembniaar, 
p.  137  verso,  16S8. 
You  are  a  loTeljr  Julii-jioietr, 
Yet  one  rude  wind,  or  ruffling  shower. 
Will  force  van  hence,  and  in  an  boure. 

Htrrick,  Haptridti  (  IViirlu,  ed. 
HatliLt),  p.  93. 
The  Jalfi-Jicwer  that  hereto  thriv'd. 
Knowing  herself  no  longer  liv'd. 

LomLict,  Aramaiilna,  Pmdu,  ed. 
Singer,  p.  W. 
The  Jiilii-fti/atr  declares  his  gentlenen; 
Th^me,  truth ;  (be  pansie,  hearCs-eaM  maidens 

Drai,lan',  WinCh  EeloffM,  p.  436(ed.  174B). 

Of  flowers  Jessamine,  Rosen,  Melons  "^o- 
lips,  Jui./ft.u«n,&o.— 5ir  r.  Herbtn,TTaoiU, 
I66l>,  p.  1S8. 

JuHP,  as  applied  sometimes  to  a  spe- 
cies of  dance  music,  is  a  corrupt  form 
of  dimip,  a  slow  and  solemn  dance 
(Stainer  and  Barrett,  Musical  Dic- 
tionary). So  jumpkh  is  found  for 
dvmpteh  (Nares). 

JuHBTiN  [q.  d.  Apple  of  June],  a 
small  apple,  which  ripens  first  (Bailey), 
sometimes  spelled  "June-ealing  "  (com- 

Eore  Sp.  mayota,  May-&uit,  the  straw- 
erryl,8eeni8  to  be  corrupted  from  genii- 
ing,  also  given  by  Bailey,  "  a  sort  of 
apple."  Eettner,  Book  of  the  Table, 
sx>ells  it  joatmeUng  (p.  84). 

Another  form  of  the  same  word  is 
jonette,  on  old  Eng.  name  for  an  early 
ripe  pear. 
Aapees-coddesaodpert-JoFidlei  ■  ploioesand 

Viaion  'of  Pitri  Fkwimn,  Faas.  liii. 
1.  Ml,  teit  C. 
Professor  Skeat  is  of  opinion  that 
this  word,  as  well  as  oenntfinj,  an  early 
apple,  is  ultimately  derived  from  Jean, 
through  probably  O.  Fr.  Jeaimet,  Jean- 
nelon,  a  oiniinutiTe,  the  reference  being 
to  St.  John's  day,  June  24,  when  per- 
haps it  became  ripe.  In  his  note,  in 
loco,  he  quotes : — 

In    Jiil;r    conie   .   .   .   early   peares,    and 

Slummes  in  fruit,  ^iinitingi.— Bacon,  Euatf 
S(I6«5,  Arbered.  p.556). 
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Pirmme  it  S.  Jam,  S.  Jobn'i  tppte,  ■  kind 
of  Boon-ripo  sweeting.  Hatlivei,  B  «oon-ripe 
tpple,  called  the  Sl  JobD'aapple.—Cafgraiw. 


mddle  Ages,  p.  116. 

The  JoaimeHng  or  8l.  John  Apple, 
like  the  Margaret,  Qie  StaudUn,  and 
the  IivJceuiarUs  ftppla,  remrnds  as  of 
the  old  onatom  of  namiiig  frnits  and 
flowers  from  the  festivals  of  the  church 
nearest  to  which  they  respectively 
ripeDed  or  bloomed.  Compare  Lent 
lily.  Lent  rote,  Miehael»uudMgy,Chriet- 
mat  rote.  May  (=  Hawthorn).  Thitlh 
Bamaby,  Qang-Jhteer  or  SogaMon- 
fiower  (Skinner),  St.  Barbara't  crett, 
St.  Jamet  wort,  8t.  John's  tcori,  St. 
Feier't  reorl,  Paigue-flotBer  {^  Efketec 
flower),  Ft.piagvereite  (Cotgrave),  Dan. 
pask-lijjii,  Qer.  pfingel-roten.  Low  Qer. 
]Hn}cgien,  the  Whiteuntide  giUiflower. 
Especially  we  may  notice  here  the 
German  Johanitit-ap/el,  -beere,  -blume 
(^  daisy),  •kafer,  ■kraut,  -riite  (^= 
meadow  sweet),  •icurnKA«n,  all  of 
which  make  their  appearance  about  the 
feast  of  St.  John  Baptist,  or  Midsum- 
mer's Day.  (See  Yonge,  Butory  of 
CkritHan Naniea,  vol. i.  p.  110.)  Finally 
we  have  the  assertion  of  MeBsra.  Brit- 
ten and  Holland  that  the  John-appk  or 
Apple-John,  well  known  in  Cheature,  is 
BO  called  becanae  it  is  ripe  aboat  St. 
John's  Day  (Etig.  Plant-Names,  p. 
14).  Qerorde  gives  a  representation  of 
a  "Jennelting  Peare,  Tyra  ProBeooia." 
—Eerbal,  p.  1267. 

FompanM  ttfes,  Fi^  treea,  and  Apple 
treeg,  liue  a  lerv  aliort  tune :  &  of  ihpse  Uie 
butie  kind  or  leniliagi  umtinue  nothing  sn 
Ui^  ai  ihoae  that  bear  and  ripen  later. — 
I'.  HtUnKd,  Flinu'i  Wol.  Hitl.,  vol.  i.  p.  493 
(1634). 

UyoD  loue  fnite,  forsooth,  viv  hauejVntl- 
ingi,  paremayns,  russet  coBtei,  pippines,  able- 
JahaB,  and  perhaps  a  pareplum,  a  damsone,  I 
or  an  apricocke  too.— Sir  Jtlia  Davitt,  ll'arlu, 
vol.  ii.  p.  3-IB  (ed.  Onnart). 

Yft,  tho'  I  Hpared  Ihee  all  the  Bpring, 
1  ny  sole  deligbc  in,  aittin);  still, 
Witb  tbat  gold  dagger  of  tby  bill 


Bailey),  is  anatnraliEedformofChineae 
chuj'an,  a  ship  (Skeat). 

Into  lodia  these  Peneeii  came  ...  io  five 
JumrbfromJaequei. — SirT,  Htrbtrt,  Tnveli, 
1663,  p.  55. 

JuBT-msT, "  a  yard  set  np  instead  (tf 
a  mast,  whidi  has  been  broken  down 
by  a  storm  or  shot"  (Bailey),  is  pro- 
bably for  an  injury  matt.  With  lea 
likelihood  it  has  been  consideied  to  be 
Ajottry  matt,  i.6.  B,  mast  for  the  day 
{Pz.  jour],  temporary.  Prof.  Skeat 
holds  the  flist  part  of  the  word  to  be 
a  oormption  of  Dan.  kidre,  driving,  as 
if  "a  driving-maHt,"  whiob  does  not 
seem  veiy  likely  either. 

Ji78T,  when  tised  adverbially  in  saoh 
sentences  as  "  It  is  jvtl  ten  o'clock," 
"  The  water  wae^utt  to  the  knee,"  "  Hs 
was  JKtl  late,"  is  a  derivative,  not  ef 
Freuoh^urie,  Lat.jtuftM,  bntof  Frendt 
"joutte,  neer  to,  nigh  adjoining,  hard 
by,  towards,  beside,"  also  old  Fr.  (16th 
cent.)  j'onarfe.  It.  givtta,  ProT,jo«*o,from 
Lat.  jiixta,  near.  Henoe  also  to  ,^ofut 
or  jfost,  to  come  near,  joitk,  or  tilt 
against  each  other,  Fr.  joater,  0.  Fr. 
joutter.  It.  giustare.  Span.  jWinr,  Prov. 
jottair.  The  primitive  meaning  oijmda 
was  adjoining,  from  jag-,  the  root  of  j«t«- 
gere. 

Ut.  Oliphant  remarks  that  the  ear- 
liest ose  ot  jusl  is  in  the  sense  of  even, 
right  \i.  e.  of  position] ,  e.  g.. 

His  hade  was  jiiitt  to  his  chjnne  [/niM 
nvufufta], — P^rcivaland  /iuinbfYU,p.ll. 

"  It  is  curiouB,"  he  adds,  "  ihUjuM  iihaald 
be  found  in  thi«  aenae  before  its  mpaniDg  of 
(fHilv  appeared  in  EnxUtod."— OUand  MiMIt 
Eixgiiih,  p.  56S. 


Junk,  a  Chinese  vessel,  Sp.jvnco,  si 
spelt, perhaps,  from  some  imagined  con 
neiion  wilJi  the  naval  term  junk  (s< 


JuBTACOAT,  a  Scotch  word  for  a  waist- 
coat with  sleeves,  is  said  by  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood (Philological  Transactioiu,  1855, 
p.  6G)  to  be  from  Fr.  jvtt  ou  txnpi. 
The  Scotch  forms  in  Jamieson  ore 
juttieotUJuaHeoor,  mijeiiliecor,  derived 

JuBT-BEAST,  a  Sussex  word  for  a 
beast  taken  in  to  graze,  also  called  i 
joitl-beatt,  a  cormption  of  agiet-beasi, 
i.e.  one  taken  for  ootstmcnf  or  pastarage 
(P.rirJil. 

Compare  Cmnberland  jysle,  to  agist, 
to  pnt  cattle  out  to  grass  upon  ano- 
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t]ier'Btiurm(IKokiiisoD),Westin."j'oMf«il 
fields,"  t.e.  aifUted  (Old  Country  Worda, 
E.  D.  8.  p.  122). 


Easoakoo,  a  name  popnlitfl;  given 
in  tome  pl&ceg  to  e,  certain  class  of 
Amgi.  An  enthosiBetic  mycologiBt, 
wiitiitg  in  the  Satttrday  Bemetn  (Sept. 
1876),  dies — 

Tbt  remark  of  >  aharpiih  Ud  who  gnidpd 
gs  DM  long  *KO  ihrough  the  bcaatirul  woods 
of  t^rrc^Beld,  aod  interrupted  our  triumph 
o™-  «  [»ra  find  of  cnrioiia  fungi  witli  the 
ootioa,  "  Vou  muona  «at  tliem  kangarooi." 
^Ve  prrtratlj  lecmed  tbil  thiawuihe  generic 
unuvhiiA  bia  careful  niotlier  had  lauehl 

diri  later,  ■  middle-aged  bailiff  prDnouoced 
npm  a  ftiagna  oa  whtcb  we  had  atambled 
that  it  was  OM  a  maahroom,  but  Atauktr. 

It  ii  of  this  latter  word,  no  doubt,  that 
hngaroo  ia  a  oonnption. 

KcEtgoN,  a  piece  of  timber  in  a  ebip 
oeit  to  the  keel,  keUitie  (Chapman). 
Prat  Skeat  obserree  that  in  the  cognate 
laogdageB  the  wotd  beats  the  apparent 
nie«mng  of  "  keel- swine,"  e.  g.  Swed, 
W-iriii,  Dan.  l^iH-mnin,  Get.  kiel- 
•ditefin;  bat  that  thosa  words  were 
DO  doubt  at  first  "  keel-»i'U,"  as  we  see 
by  comparing  the  Norwegian  form  tjol- 
mfl.  TheBoffiispi'M  (=Ger.*cAjoeife, 
*sSl),  not  being  understood,  was  oor- 
nip>«d(l)  to  «unM,and  (^)to«on. 

Kemebowk,  a  curious  old  corruption 
eltimho  in  the  phrase  "  arms  a-kimbo," 
■■i'inaJbee»(or  sharp)  bour  (or  cnrve). 

IV  boat ...  Bet  his  bond  iu  kiatbout. 
r.l(o^'Beryii,l.lB38(ed.Furnivall). 

^e  poper  meaning  of  a-kimho  is  on 
tiwiotr,  "in  a  crooked  bend "(Skeat, 
J^'jnK.  Ditt.  s,  v.).  For  katn,  see  Game. 

KEXn>Ki,a  Cornish  word  for  a  white 
tpetk  forming  on  the  cornea  of  the  eye, 
I*-  if  •  defect  in  the  f^  (^  the  sight).— 
Tolvbele,  Tradiiuma  and  BecoUediom. 
iL  607.  It  ia  a  corruption  of  koming 
»Im  osed, ».  e.  the  growth  of  a  kern  or 
liotnj  opacity , 

KimpECKi.E,  a  Scottish  word  mean- 
ing easilj  recognizable  from  a  distance, 
inoipieaoaB,  remarkable,  is  perhaps  for 
"'tprdttAU,  Lat.  eongjtituinlia  {^=  con- 
infJUH),  conspicuous ;  Just  as  iten  ia 
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identical  with  Eng.  con,  to  know,  and 
kent,  a  long  pole,  with  Lai.  amivs ;  cf. 
ftjui«en«,=: consent. — Anoren  Rivile,p. 
286.  It  is  also  in  use  iu  Lincolnshire 
(Peaoock).  In  the  Holdemess  dialect 
(£.  Yorkshire)  it  appears  as  hmsbacki 
in  Antrim  and  Down,  kenapecMed 
(Patterson);  in  Bailey's  Diet,  kea- 
tpecked. 

For  the  but  six  or  leTeo  jeam,  these 
■howeia  of  falliac  stare,  reeurrent  at  knovro 
interraU,  make  tnow  parts  of  the  road  ^n- 
iptckli  {to  use  an  old  ScottSsh  word) — i.i. 
liable  to  recognition  an  J  distinguisbabJe  from 
thereat.— DrQx^nMu.lCnrb,  vol.  iii.  p.  193. 

She  tboaght  it  more  prudent  to  ataj  where 
ahe  was  [on  the  top  of  the  coach],  thougb  it 
might  nake  her  look  ktntpickU.—Dall  Uavie, 
lfc.,S.  R.  Whitthtad,  p.  SIS. 

Kebnsl,  an  old  word  for  a  battle- 
ment, is  a  oomipt  form  of  crenelle,  old 
Fr.  camel,  orenel  (Mod.  Fr.  erineau), 
from  cren,  wan,  a  notch  or  indentation, 
Lat  creno.  Kence  "  crenellated,"  fur- 
nished with  battlements.  In  Low  Lat. 
the  word  is  spelt  guarjwWujt  (0.  Pr. 
mvr  querneli),  as  if  "  foramen  quadia- 
tnm,"  a  square  aperture. 

Wallis  &  kinieli  Htoute  ^  atonea  doun  betle. 
Langlo/I,  Chnmicle,  p.  316. 
On  hjm  there  fyl  a  gret  kemtt  of  (ton. 

Si.  Gnai,  vol.  ii.  p.  3ae,  1.  tat. 

And  Jie  enrHeli  ao  slondeb  Tp-riht, 
Wei  i-plaaed  and  feir  i-dibt. 

CatUl  of  Laue,  I.  695,  ab.  I3W. 
fe  komli  ktnuUt  ■  were  to-clatered  wi)i  en- 
Witliim  of  Faltmt,  I.  18.56. 

Eebb-stone,  an  incorrect  spelling  of 
CHTb-iione,  that  which  carbt  or  con< 
fines  a  pathway,  and  marks  it  ofTCrom 
the  road,  so  written  perhaps  from  an 
imagined  oonnetion  with  Ger.  kerbe,  a 
not<3i,  groove,  or  indentation.  * 

Bj  the  Weet  aide  of  the  aforesaid  Prison, 
then  called  the  I'uniie,  waa  a  fair  Wril  of 
Spring  water,  curkd  round  with  bard  atone, 
but  in  the  jear  1401  the  aaid  i'ri'oii  hou»e 
.  . .  waa  made  a  Ontern  for  aweet  water. — J. 
Movtll,  LendinoyctiSf  p.  77. 


mere,  a  material  originally  brought  from 
Cashmere  in  N.  India.  It  was  assimi- 
lated to  kergey,  the  name  of  a  coarae 
cloth  originally,  perhaps,  manufactured 
at  Kersey,  in  iJofTolk  (Skoat). 
Kettle  op  Fish,  a  colloquial  phtaEO 
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for  na  embroglio,  "mesB,"  or  eon^- 
temps,  a  perpleiing  st&te  of  aflturs,  per- 
hapB  origmally  denoted  a  net  fall  of 
flan,  which,  when  drawn  up  with  its 
plunging  contents,  is  eminently  Bug- 
gestive  of  confusion,  flurry,  and  dis- 
order. Compare  kiddle  [kidAhit],  a  fish- 
ing weir,  and  It^dU  or  Itettle-net,  a  large 
etake-net.  Compare  ptthaps  Scot,  kittle, 
to  pnzele  or  perplex.  SeeDavies,  Supp. 
Eng.  Qhsta/ry,  a.  t.,  who  quotes, 

FJDe  doing!  >t  my  house  1  ■  prellyJitlllf  of 
_fiA  I  bne  disooTered  it  luu — FuUiiig,  T. 


If,  bk.  1 


lU.  ch.  a. 


Ebt,  formerly  a  oommon  spelling  of 
guatf,  from  an  idea  tliat  it  meant  that 
which  shata  in  vesBels  from  the  high 
sea,  just  as  lock  la  on  encloBOre  in  a 
canal.  Thos  Bailey  de&nes  "  £ey  of  a 
Hiver  or  Haven,  a  Wharf,  also  a  Station 
fur  ships  to  ride,  where  they  are,  as  it 
were,  locked  in  with  the  land,"  and  eo 
Bichardson.  But  guay,  Fr.  qmti,  a  dis- 
tinct word,  ie  from  Welsh  cae,  cai,  an 
enclosure.  Compare  W.  eaeth,  bound, 
confined,  which  Ebel  (through  a  form 
eaehi)  deduces  from  Lat.  eaptui  {Cel- 
tic Studiei,  p.  100). 

Ktuagt,  or   bolji  alondjnge,  Rtp*tiun.~ 


Fnmpl.  Auruuforun 
Quai,  the  kty  ol  iri 


llem,  tint  the  lUppe  tad  the  htot,  and  (he 
paTrment  tb»,  tw  ouerscTn  and  rvuared.. 

Ordiitaica  oj   Wi/\  -        

(K.E.r.8.), 


Icr,  £■■;.  audi,  p.  S74 


on  the  BtTDCture  of  the  Ei- 
mp»™ble  to  th»t  of  Sir  Tho. 

Cilty  of  J^ndon,  Ti>t  in  oae 
'-  -'---•-^-    -'    -™d«.ble 


chanee  to  be  < 

Grpibini  in  our  Uiltv    _._ 

Tf spfct  it  f xceedi,  that  ibipa  of 
burthen  ride  at  the  verj  A«u  con'„_ 
—J.  Evttun,  Diary,  Aug.  19, 1641. 

It  hu'tweire  (iiie  churches,  many  noble 
houaei,  npeeudj  the  Lord  Derereux's,  a 
Btare  lay  aad  commodious  harbour,  bring 
-■■-•  '  -■'--  "^--a  the  main*,— W.  July  8, 


1056. 
The  crc 


r  with  meny  ahouls  their  auchon 


Dri/den,  Cinnn  and  Iphigrnia,  I.  614. 

Kky-<!0LD,  a  frequently  occurring  ex- 
pression in  old  writers,  as  if  to  denote 
"as  cold  as  an  iron  key."  I  would 
suggest,  merely  tentativelj,  that  the 
original  was  hele-cold,  i.e.  "  diill-cold," 
from  A.  Sax.  e&an,  to  ohill,  Prov,  Eng. 
keel,  or  kele,  to  oool ;  the  word,  as  to 
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its  formatioii,  being  a  kind  of  intenBn 
reduplioation,  like  lip-tcp,  tee-total,  CL 
keide,  a  cold,  Lincolnshire. — Bay,  X 
Couniry  Word*. 

Either  the;  many  their  ebUdrea  in  tbor 
infancr,  when  they  are  not  able  to  knmr 
what  loue  is,  of  else  matche  them  irith  id- 
equalliiy,  iayuing  bumiag  Bommer  with  La- 
celi  winter,  their  dsuKhten  of  twenty  yean* 
olde  or  Tnder,  to  rich  oormotmnis  of  lirw- 


Sh»lu$pnn,  Rithard  III.  act  i. 
A  fire  to  kindle  in  oa  some  iDke-wanw,  or 
■□me  key-eoltt  aSitctioa  in  na  to  good. — Bf. 
Andrtwii,  Strmimt,  fol.  p.  6(17. 

But  compare  the  following : — 
For  eertea  there  was  never  hcu, 
Ne  frosen  is  upon  the  waUe 
More  tnl;  ntU,  than  I  am  alls. 

f>«Dir,  Cmf'tuic  Amaittit,  Tol.  iiL  p.  9. 

Eets,  the  Anglidzed  name  of  the 
local  parliament  of  the  Isle  of  Han,  it 
evidently  a  corruption  of  the  first  sytlt- 
ble  of  the  vemacolar  name,  A'iar«-<u* 
feed,  "  The  Four- and -twenty,"  so  called 
from  the  number  of  representatives. 

The  power  of  makins  and  rtpealiag  Ii'i 
rested  with  the  K«u>.— Tht  Mau  Sodttg  P't- 
licaliont,  Tol.  liii.  p.  113. 

Camden  gives  the  fonoiful  eiplank- 

The  ITeviorthe  latand  are  so  called  bMaasc 
they  sre  to  lay  open  and  discoret  the  tfat 
ancient  law*  and  cuatomi  of  the  iiUad.— 
BriU-naia,  hU  of  Jtfaa  (ed.  1695). 

Kick,  a  slang  word  for  fashion,  vogae, 
is  not,  as  it  might  seem,  a  oorrnption  d 
Ft.  Me,  but  the  same  word  as  Pros. 
Eng.  kick,  a  novelty,  a  dash,  itci;, 
showy  (Norfolk),  old  Eng,  "  Eg^,  or 
ioly  (aL  kydge),  Jooundas,  hilaris."— ' 
Prompt.  Pafvttlorvm. 

TU  the    Idck,  1    say,  old  nn,  I  hmrhl  il 

down.  DibiiH. 

I  cocked  my  hat,  and  twirled  toy  stick,     i 

And  the  girls  tbeycaJled  me  quite  the<b{ 

Gnrgl  (Mm^m, 

"He's  in  high  kitJe"  is  a  proverb 

the  Craven  dialect.    Gompara  Pr< 

Eng.    hedge,    brisk,     lively   (Soffol 

Scotch   kteky,   showy,    gaudy,    Itidg 

cheerful ;    Swed.    kack,    biave,  bm 

Qer.  keck,  akin,  no  doubt,  to  qnic 

looL  kyhr,  another  form  of  kvikr,  quit 

lively;  0,  H.  Get.  keck,  Dan.   kii 

See  Diefenbaoh,  Qoih.  SpraAe,  ii.  4t 
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"Shs  geed  hiekin'  up  the  streot,"  t.  e. 
vklbing  witli  a  silly  haughty  air  (Ora- 

EiCE'SHAWS,  French  ragoilte  orBftncea 
(Bailey),  or  generally  any  light  made- 
diiliBB  of  an  imsatJEfyiDg  nature,  is  an 
Anglicized  fonn  of  Fr.  guelque  cKo»e, 
"aomething,"  anytliing  trivitd,  theter- 
miiutioD  -ahaw  being  porhapB  mentally 
■du<daled  with  fihain!  a  term  of  con- 
tempt. The  Qennans  have  twisted  the 
*iiB  word  into  gedcerjioeerie,  foolery, 
u  if  eomponnded  with  geek,  a  simple- 
ton (Andreaen,  Beulteke  Vollcaetymo- 
t^,  p.  40).  Cf.  our  "  gooseberry /ooi" 
»Bd"Bilh-bnb." 

Gervaee  Markham,  in  hia  Englith 
Bmxvnje,  alleges  as  instances  of  her 
fttll  "  oueiyuecAoae*,  fricaaseea,  deviBed 
putcB,''  jce.,  and  Whitlock,  in  his 
ZootoBHa,  conEide»  "  ^uelques  chaet, 
nude  dishes  of  no  nourishing." 


) 


KILL-BIDOE 


— Bnin,  iUiur'i  Socrijict,  p.  5. 
Oeely  let  d»  Iotb  none,  no  not  the  spart 
rioD  (mntrpj  graoH,  to  com6turesol  Court, 
Or  oDa  ^uhjHt  chma,  let  not  report 
Mj  Duade  iruuport. 

Dr.  Donat,  Patmt,  163S,  p.  B. 

Bishop  Hall  has  the  word  still  un- 
utonlized,  "  Fine  quet^uetehoiet  of 
new  and  artificial  composition;"  Cot- 
grays  ds&nes  Fricandeaws  as  "  melk- 
doifi  made  of  good  flesh  and  lierbs 
diopped  together,"  and  Drydeu  shows 
the  word  in  a  state  of  transition. 

limbtrkm.  Some  foolidi  Frepch  qutlaut- 
i^  I  nmut  ;oD. 

Rrtimiiek.  Qutiqutchcte  f    O   ignonnce   in 
•Ulnae  »tfec(ioa !     He  meuu  s  ktkiktm. 
Tht  Kind  Ktiptr  [in  Wedgwood]. 

Thia  latter  form  seems  eventually  to 
biTg  be«u  mistakeD  for  a  plural,  as 
Inehkoe  is  nsed  by  Lord  SomerriUe 
■Jlmorie  oj  the  Somervilles),  and  kectlio  ' 
u  tn  old  MS.  oookery  book  (Wright 
>'  *■  Ei/ir).  Bnt  hickthamtet  (Sbaks. 
l^^lfikmghi.lB,  1221  and  ki<ke«Ko»ee 
(Fsuley)  were  formerly  in  use. 

!^  caa  fiwd  on  hung  beef  and  s  barley 
ytHw  wilfaoal  Ibe  belpof  French  kuMvian. 
-n,  e««tr,  ftrwrV  Catnhum,  1703. 

■(■lull  baiu  a  Cipon,  >  Ttniie.uid  some 

^..^..1 ^t. _;.V        'f    _|  .    i\'—.    !....._ 


puff  paste,  tb«t  htva  Uttle  or  no  Bubalanee  in 
tbem.— TAoi.  Bnoki,  Worfa  (Kichol'i  ed.), 
tdI.  JT.  p.  134{166«). 

MUton  spells  it  kieJethoet. 

Some  pigeons,  D>t;,  >  couple  ot  ihort- 
legged  liens,  ■  joint  of  d 
■relly   tilde    tiny    kickt' 

Wot.  if.  T.  1, 1.  J9. 

EiDHAP,  to  steal  a  child,  t.e.  to  nab 
a  kidf  the  latter  shuig  term  for  a 
child  being  perhaps  the  same  as  Dutch 
and  German  hind,  juat  as  kip,  another 
slang  word,  is  the  some  as  Dutch  knip. 
Bee  Davies,  Supp.  Eng.  Ghttary,  s.  v. 
Eid. 

EiDHET,  an  aasimilalion  to  other 
words  ending  in  -ey  (sach  as  ailontey, 
chimney,  money)  of  old  Eng.  hidnere, 
which  is  a  compound  word  meaning 
literally  "  belly-reins."  Eid  (Prov, 
Eng.  kite,  the  stomach)  is  A.  Sax.  ouriS, 
the  womb  or  etomach,  Scand.  kviHr, 
Goth,  gut'tma,  and  "neere.  of  a  beest, 
Ren"  (Prmnpt.  Pom.)  is  a  kidney,  "the 
reins,"  Dan.  nyre. 

"Beynonn,  kydeneyre."  —  Old  MS. 
8eePrOTiip(.Pnrtm(oniin,p.853.  Iflnd 
that  this  is  also  identically  the  view  of 
Prof.  Skaat,  Etym.  Vict.  a.  v. 

bei  acbul  ofire  t<rey  Iddtmirtn.—Wyctifl, 
Levil.  iii.  S3. 

TaketiD  hert  sad  t«  mydrur  and  [le  kgdncrt, 
And  bew  bom  wnalle,  as  I  )e  lere. 

Libtr  Cur*  C«ci>runi,  p.  10. 

KlLTigHKIN,  a  small  cask,  a  cormp- 
tion  of  Dut.  kirtdeken,  the  some,  origi- 
nally a  "  child-kin,"  and  then  a  barrel 
of  infantine  dimensions,  from  kind,  a 
child. 

EiUiBssB,  1  old  words  for  a  groove  or 

Cdllidob,  )  channel  (Parker,  OJoMary 
of  ArMieclura),  are  corruptions  of  Fr. 
eotiKste,  something  that  slides,  a  port- 
culUi,  or  the  groove  it  slides  in,  from 
couler,  to  sUde,  to  trickle,  Lat.  colore, 
to  per-oolate. 

KiLL-RiDOE,  an  ancient  corruption  of 
the  name  of  the  plant  culrage  (Poly- 
yoniHft  hydropiper),  "  Water-pepper,  or 
arsenicke,  some  call  it  Mli^dge,  or 
oulerage." — Nomendaior,  1685. 

Carage,  The  berb  Waterpepper . .  Killridgt, 
or  oulerage. — Coljrow. 

Ciderage,  another  name  for  the  same 
plant,  is  a  corruption  of  Fr.  adra-gf, 
Cotoilch,  according  to  Mr.  Cockayne,  ia 
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EiNDNEBS,  a  name  given  to  a  dieease 
which  prevailed  in  Sijotland  i.d.  1680, 
viH  probably,  as  Jamieson  suggests,  a 
vulgar  comiption  of  (quinnnty,)  syui'n- 
ance,  gQuiiuincy,  the  oldfonnBof  i^ui'n^l/, 
from  Fi.sqtiinnmce,  Lat.  cynanofte,  Greek 
kunanche,  a  dog-  throttling. 

EiNo,  a  contracted  form  of  old  Eng. 
hining,  A.  Sai.  c^nt'n^.  From  a  mis- 
tuideratanding  of  the  cognate  words, 
O.  H.  Ger.  and  old  Sax.  laming,  0.  Low 
Ger.  cwniny,  Dut.  honing,  Swed.  honung, 
Icel.  Avnun^,  as  if  derived  from  Goth. 
ktinnan,  Icel.  kunna,  Dut.  hunnen.  A, 
Sax.  cumtan,  to  know  and  to  be  able 
(so  Helfensteiu,  Comp.  Qrammar,  p. 
8S),  originated  Uie  idea  tliat  the  hing  is 
properly  he  who  can,  or  poBseBBeB  power, 
Deoanse  he  he«»  or  has  cunning  i  since 
Imowledge  ispower,  and  might  is  right, 
according  to  Carlyle's  favourite  doc- 
trioe.  (So  YerstogaD,  Smith,  Bailey, 
Richardson  ;  also  Jenldn  on  Jwie,  p. 
181.) 

This  e^mology  ia  of  oonsiderable 
autiqvuty.  In  a  homily  of  the  12th 
century  it  is  said, 

Elch  mui  be  ledcS  ia  lif  rfhtliche  .  . .  i« 
cleped  king,  for  Jist  he  ktnntt  eure  to  rihte. 
—Old    Ettg.    HomUim,   Snd  Ser.  p.  45   (ed. 

King  trom  Conning,  for  lo  our  Grcat-grand- 
fitthera  called  them,  which  one  word  impljieth 
two  miMt  important  matters  in  h  Goreraour, 
Power  and  Skill.— Cvrnitm,  Rtmaiia  Ceruern- 
mjr  Brilaiiu,  p.  3*,  I6.S7. 

The  Conim«nder  orer  Men  ;  he  to  whose 
will  OUT  nilln  are  Co  be  subordinnted,  and 
ioyallj  aunwnder  themselrea,  nnd  Bad  their 
welfare  in  doing-  «o,  ma;  be  reckoned  thv 
most  important  of  Gmt  Men.  ...  He  ia 
colled  Bex,  Regulator,  Roi:  our  own  name 
ia  Btill  better;  King,  Kimnin;,  which  rneana 
Gin.ning,  Ablo-man.— T,  CarlgU,  On  Heraei, 

u».  vl 

Kins  is  K'dn-mne,  Kan-mng,  Vita  thatJintiici 
or  MB..— /rf.  Itel  i. 

The  only  Title  wherein  I,  with  confidence, 
trace  eternity,  is  that  of  King.  A'ilnig  (King) 
anciently  Kmiiing,jae«ja  Ken-nin^^CunninK), 
or  which  is  tlie  same  thing  Can-ning.  Ever 
must  tbe  Sovereii^  of  iUsnkind  be  fitly  en- 
tided  King.— Sarfor  Btmrtm,  bk.  iii.  ch.  7. 

O.  Eng.  Mn^ng  (old  Frisian  laming) 
meant  originally  "  son  of  the  kin,"  *.  e. 
a  chief  ohoeen  by  the  tribe  (Oer.  ^r- 
fur»{) ;  It'n-  being  the  same  word  as  A. 


Sax.  e^tt,  a  tribe  or  kin,  Icel.  hgn,  O. 
H.  Oer.  himni,  Ootb.  Inau,  race;  and 
•ing,  a  patronymic  termination,  mean- 
ing "  son  of,"  as  in  Aihel-ing,  Wedrn- 
mg  (Bask,  A.  Sax.  Grammar,  p.  78), 
So  Diefenbach,  OotA.  Sprache,  ii.  4G4  ; 
Stratmann,  Skeat.  Compare  "  The 
fling  is  near  of  bin  to  ns."— 2  Sam. 
xix.  42  ;  A.  Sax.  ^eddmi,  a  king,  from 
^eod,  the  people ;  tvod-oyning  [Beowtilf, 
1.  2,  and  8006),  a  king  belonging  to  the 
people ;  and  A.  Sax.  diighlen,  a  lord 
(Icel.  dr6ttimt),  from  drighl  (dntH),  the 

The  kin'  is  the  representative  of  the  nee, 
the  embodiment  of  ila  aatioaal  bein;,  ikt 
child  of  hii  pioplt.  and  not  tlipir  fWber. 
A  king,  in  the  old  Teutonic  sense,  ia  not  the 
king  of  a  country,  but  the  king  of  a  nation. 

le  people.- 

The  king,  saya  Cardinal  Pole,  ia  the  b«d 
and  husband  of  the  people,  the  cAiJd,  the 
creature,  and  the  minister  of  the  tvo — 
popiiltti  (aim  Rtgim  pracrtat. — Id.  p.  564. 

Dbeu  I'arigine,  1»  peuple  soureiain  crea  dn  i 
roil  pour  son  utilite. — Dt  Chirriir,  Hittti/t  I 
di  Ckarlti  Vlll.  i.  76.  | 

Nlj !  SlnruninfCi  cymbto. — A.  Sa.Firt, 
S.  Mall.  iii.  5. 
It  ^  wule  he  was  out  of  Engelond '  Edgar 

A(*ling 
^t  rijt  eir  was  of  Engelond  ■  &  knnde  to  be 

Robt.ufGloacata;  Chnm.,  Marrit 

Spec.  p.  15, 1.  4M. 

He  thought  therefore  without  delay  to  lid 

them,  aa   uiooKb  the  killing  of  hia  fcuunn 

could  amend  bis  cause,  and  make  hira  a 

kindlu  king.—Sir  T.   Jllore,  HiiUry  of  Kitf 

King,  Ger.  kBnig,  has  also  been  iden- 
tified -with  Sansk.  ganaJca,  a  father, 
which  ia  rather  a  word  closely  related, 
root  jiom,  to  beget,  whence  genvs,  kin. 

EiNO-cocsH,  given  by  Bailey  aa  • 
North  conn  try  word  for  Uie  chii*-oo«gK 
or  hooping -oongh,  ia  a  oormption  at 
hink-etmgh.  (See  CHiN-conoH.)  It  is 
found  also  in  N.  W.  Lincolnshire  (Pea- 
cock), in  the  Holdernesa  district,  E. 
Yorkshire,  and  in  Cumberland  (Dictdn-  . 
son).  An  old  MS.  of  the  ISth  cent,  aaji 
"  ^ie  erbe  y-dronke  in  olde  wyne  helpi^ 
>e  Eyngeg  hotte "  ( ^  king-cough',  I 
while  another  heala  "  >e  chynkf  and  H 
olde  oogh"  (Way).  SfciDner  qaolci 
kin-cough  aa  a  Xiincolnahire  word,  and 
the  verb  kinehen,  to  breathe  with  diffi- 
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EiNODOM  ia  properly  no  compoond 
of  ling  with  the  suffix  -doni,  as  if  the 
I'tle  or  condition  of  a  king,  though  it 
W  long  bean  regarded  as  such.  The 
Old  Eug.  form  of  the  word  is  Mnedom, 
ft.  Sai.  cyneil6m,  where  the  first  part  of 
the  compoimd  ia  cjne  («dj.),  royal. — 
Skeit,  Etym.  Diet. 

tdi  cfaulle  tcbeawen  ...  to  die  himdmiHt 
|iH  Kheoniefiil  gunneD,  to  )ie  Hiadome  of 
t-itr,  ^  (o  )«  kinidamt  of  heouene. — Anavt 
ifiiif,  p,  3SS. 

[lie]  cow^  rcbe  ftuRdam  tokerne  &  keaer 
»hen  hjrm  IjltMl. 

Altittralia  Paemi,  p.  85, 1. 1700. 

Kn,  a  small  violiri,  contra<^ted  (per- 
h»P«  under  the  influence  of  eafUng,  and 
[i/-^f,  Icitling  and  JtiVffn)  from  A.  Sai. 
vjikere.  a  dttem,  a  word  borrowed  firom 
Lit.  n'tbtm,  a  lyre,  whence  also  guUar 
Hid  Ger.  xUher. 

Kim,  a  provincial  word  for  a  wren 
('-J.  Parish,  Sussex  OloMory),  is  a  oor- 
mpdem  of  cuffy,  aname  also  given  toil, 
dsKtiptive  of  the  shortnesa  of  its  tail ; 
romjiue  Welsh  acta,  short,  bob-tailed, 
ori.  a  tail,  or  »-ciU,  ewtuir,  a  eoof,  mf'^n, 
>  plerer.  "  The  little  kitty-vrren  must 
one*  have  been  St.  Catherine's  bird," 
•riles  Misa  Yonge,  Higfory  qf  Chris- 
l^m  Ifainet,  voL  L  p.  270. 

KrrTT-wiTcH,  a  Norfolk  word  for  » 
eoekcbafer,  from  the  A.  Sai.  wicga, 
WW  also  in  ear-ww.— Piitoioa.  Soe. 
rnmt.,  1838,  p.  108. 

KxoT,  the  name  of  a  snipe-like  bird, 
Trmgn  Canulut,  is  said  to  have  its 
tune  from  King  Canute,  with  whom 
11  was  a  lavoarite  article  of  food 
iCimdon).  Cf.  htoi,  nodns,  and  Swed. 
tniii,  loeL  knutr. 

Tbr  hmil  thu  rmlled  wu  Cnnutui'  bird  of  old 
Vf  tliA  fnU.  kinK  of  Duies  bit  name  that 
HiU  doth  bold.  DraiftoB. 

'  H  the  I>vlr  U  called  Joria  Alea,  >o 
ncoliubire}  tbev  have  a  Bird  which 
I  The  Kinp'  Bird,  nam.-ly  Knufi, 
•■Jt  fcr  hiiber  out  of  Denmark  at  the  charge, 
•  d  («>  (br  ,3tt,  of  Knut,  or  Kanutui,  KinE 
■t'EiifUad.— r.  FulUr,  \i'orlhit,,Tol  n.  p.  J. 


Iabobinth,  an  incorrect  spelling,  as 
if  oonueeted  with  Ittbor  (Cotgiive),  Low 


Lat.  laborintiu,  of  Inhyrinih,  Lat.  labi/- 
rintlmt,  bonx  Qreek  lahitrinlhos.  The 
Greek  word  has  been  regarded  as 
another  form  of  lavurinlhoa,  from  lavra 
{\afpa)  or  laiara  (Xavpn),  a  lane,  as  if  a 

place  full  of  lanes  or  alleys.  It  is  pro- 
perly a  corruption  of  an  Egyptian 
word. 

Laddeb  to  Hbatbn,  a  trivial  name 
for  the  plant  Solomon's  seal.  Pr.  Prior 
conjectures  that  it  maj  have  originated 
in  a  confusion  of  Scel  de  Salamon,  or 
elf,  Notre  Dame,  wilh  echeUe  de  S.ot  de 
N.D. 

Lady's  shock,  an  old  popular  name 
for  the  cardumine  or  cress,  in  North- 
ampton applied  to  the  fn^at  bind  weed. 
It  was  perhaps  indefinitely  used  at  first 
for  any  common  plant  with  a  white 
flower,  and  may  possibly  be  the  same 
word  as  old  Eng.  hisfvujce  {Lmce  Boe,  I. 
xirviii.  S),  A.  Sax.  luatmoea,l\iBt  wort, 
sundew  {drosera)  [?j . 

Lamb,  in  certain  cant  phrases,  as"to 
give  one  lamb  and  salad,"  i.e.  asoand 
thrashing,  lamb-pie,  a  flogging,  is  donbt- 
lesB  the  same  word  as  Prov.  and  old 
Eng.  lam,  to  beat  or  drub,  lamming,  a 
thrashing  flincolns.),  originally  to 
strike  with  tlie  hand.  It.  UwA,  O.  Norse 

Dauber,  to  bnU,  swindge,  lammt,  Ciavan 
tlirouRhl  J. — Coi^  m  w, 

De  Teller*  asb  lam  do  Roauuu  dill 

der  mon  mit  nosra  pine. 

Lehmd,  Thi  Brtilmann  BalLdi,  p.  104. 

I  once  taw  the  late  Duke  of  Graftoa  at 

GsliculTs,  in  the  open  Btreet,  with  such  a  fel- 

low,  whom  bflamb'd  most  horribly. — Uiiun, 

Traveli  mtr  England,  p.  305  (ed.  1719). 

Compare  ama«A:,  to  slap,  to  give  a  sound- 
ing blow  to  one,  and  Irish  fmae,  the 
palm  of  fhe  hand.  However,  the  tme 
cognation  may  be  Icel.  lama,  to  bruise, 
lame,  A.  Sax.  lama;  cf.  Scot,  lamp,  to 

Lamb-uass,  an  old  misimderBlanding 

of  Lammas  (Day),  the  first  of  August, 
"because  the  Priests  used  to  get  in 
their  Tithe.  Zamfcs  on  that  Day " 
(BaUoy);  *' Lanimegse,  Feslum  ag- 
norum"  ( Prompt.  Pnrrtitontm,  ah.  1440). 
Lam  is  the  ancient  form  of  lamb,  A 
mass  said  on  that  day  was  accordingly 
esteemed  veiy  beneficial  to  lamM 
(Bouthey,  Common  Tlace  Book,  vol.  iv. 
p.  122).    But  Lammas  is  A.  Sax.  Ud/- 
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nuBMe,  loftf-maes  (in  Sateon  Chronicle, 
an.  913),  the  da;  when  an  offering  of 
new  wheaten  bread  was  mode,  as  a 
thanksgiTOig  for  tlie  frnitB  of  com. 
B;  fiiB  l^flode  we  niote  Ijue  *  tj  1  lammaiM 
And  by  (at,  ich  tope  to  iaae  •  LenieW  in  my 

IjmgUmd,  Vitim  if  P.  Pleaman,  C.  ix.  315 
(pd.  Skeat). 

That  the  Sheriff  and  Bully  hnnt  the  Wolf 
thrice  in  the  Ymt  betiriit  3t.  Mark's  day 
and  LainAnun;  and  that  the  Country  rue 
wtlh  them  to  thit  ead.—AeU  of  StM.  Part., 
Jac.  VI.,  Par.  14,  cap.  87. 

LauB'Skin-tt,  "  a  certAm  game  at 
cards"  (BaUey,  DieHonary),  as  if  to 
imply  the  game  at  which  an  innooent 
tyro  would  be  fleeced,  or  as  the  phrMa 
goes,  apigeon  would  he  plucked  (Chaa- 
cer'B  "to  pull  a  finch"),  ia  a  corrup- 
tion of  Pr.  lansquenet, "  a  Lance-knight, 
or  Q^erman  footman ;  also,  the  name  of 
a    gome    at    cards." — Cotgrave.     See 

Limb's  qdabtebs,  a  popular  name 
for  the  plant  atriplex  pahda,  is  perhaps 
only  Lampuu  guarter,  called  bo  from  its 
hlosBoming  about  the  Ist  of  August,  the 
season  when  the  clergy  used  to  get  in 
their  tithes  (Prior),  A.  Sax.  hldj-mmue. 

L&mb's-wooi.,  the  name  of  an  old 
English  beverage,  of  which  the  chief 
ingredients  were  ale  and  roasted  apples, 
is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  lamaaool, 
iroia  the  "  ancient  British "  la  maet 
abhal,  "the  day  of  apples,"  i.e.  the 
autumnal  feast  of  apple  gathering, 
when  it  used  to  be  drunk  (Ohamberg' 
Cyclopmdia).  In  Irish  indeed  la  is  day, 
m<u  is  collected,  and  ahhal  is  an  apple, 
and  formerly  this  drink,  as  weU  as 
apples,  was  partaken  of  at  the  autumnal 
feast  of  All  Halloween  (Brand,  Pop. 
Antig.,  i.  896,  ed.  Bohn),  but  this  Celtic 
name  needs  confirmadon.  It  is  first 
mentioned,  I  think,  by  General  Val- 
lancey,  whole  lambi-icool  is  found  in  the 
ISth  century.  The  Scotch  word  ia 
lamoo. 

Next  crowoe  Ibe  bowie  full, 

■■■■ ™"., 

10  (ed.  Hulitt). 
With  Mahomet  wine  he  dammeth  with  inteot 
I'o  erect  bii  patchal  lamb'i  vwi  Sicrament. 


Qerarde,  writing  in  1597,  says ; — 

The  pnipe  of  the  nwled  Applee  .  .  mind 
in  a  wine  qnarl  of  &ire  water,  laboured  to- 
githermtin  it  come  tabe  as  Apples  and  Ale, 
which  we  call  Lamba  IVbcU  . ,  doth  in  one  . 
niicht  care  . . .  the  atraojurie- — HtrtmU,  p.  i 
1S76,  fol. 

Peele  in  his  OM  Wive*  Taie,  159fi,  hw: 
Lay  a  crah  in  the  fire  to  roait  for  l«i*'i. 

uwoj.— p.  446,  ed.  Dyce. 

The  Uahi'-iataLtrea  in  the  opinion  of  my 

wife,  who  was  a  Connoinenr,  waa  eioeUenL 

—GoUimilh,  Tht  Vicar  of  W^aJuU,  eh.  iL 

Lavfeb  bbl,  a  Scotch  corruption  of 
lair^ey  (Jamieson),  fotmd  also  in  pro- 
vincial English  (Wri^it). 

The  Lamprey,  or,  u  it  is  called  here  (in 
Banffdhire],  the  Lonpn-  ttt,  it  often  met  with. 
Smilet,  Lift  ef  Edward,  thtSeoleh  NatMnliO, 
p.  436. 

In  W.  Cornwall  it  is  called  tlie  lumping 
eel  (M.  A.  Courtney,  QUwari/, E.  D.S.|. 
Some  adds  palace  hmprttit  that  ingender 
with  aniikea,  and  are  full  of  eye«  on  boih 
aides,  with  a  Hade  ofinainiuled  humhlenpoe. 
ill  their  deliirhcea  upon  his   brow. — J. 


I,  Tht  MaU 


I,  i.5(H'arJu,ii.«ld, 


ed.  Halliwell). 

Lamphet,  Ft.  lamprote,  Sp.  lam^i, 
It.  lampreda,  has  generally  been  imder- 
stood  to  he  from  a  Low  Lat.  laim-j\flra, 
i.e.  lambcns  petram,  "Uck-slone,"  from 
its  attaching  ilself  to  rocks  by  its  mouth. 
The  Breton  name  lampret,  from  lampr, 
slippery,  and  Welsh  lleiprog,  from  Knfr, 
"hmber,"  probably  point  to  the  true 
origin,  and  in  that  case  the  aboTefonni 
would  be  instancee  of  corruption  due 
to  false  derivation.  For  the  inserted 
m  compare  Umvef  from  Greek  kjM(d)»  ( 
and  limp  beside  Welsh  Uipa,  fiacoid. 
Compare  also  itwier,  Swiss  lampig, 
Bav,  lampecht,  flaccid. 

Mylke  ofalmondeB  |ierto  ^lou  cvt, 
|)0  tencbeor  lampravdotooii  lait. 

Liter  Cure  C«arnin^p*  19. 

Ldnpntft — Id  Latine  LampetTai,  i  Itm- 
bndo  ptlnu,  "from  licking  thf  rocki,"  vt 
plentiful!  in  thi<  and  the  neighbouring  Conn- 
ties  in  the  River  of  Serem.  A  deformfd 
Fish,  which,  for  the  many  holes  tbeTeia,OM 
would  conceive  Nature  intended  it  ralhec  b* 
an  Instrument  of  Musick  then  for  maai 
food.— r.  FalUr,  Worlhitt  of  EfgUiid,  toL 
u.  p.  465. 

L&KCBOAT,  the  name  of  an  old  wea- 
pon, apparently  a  spear  or  javelin,  pro- 
hibited by  the  statute  7  Bioh.  III. 
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He  worth  Dpon  bi«  Blede  ^nj. 

And  \a  hia  bond  >  Jounccniji, 
A  long  nrerd  br  hifl  aide, 
Ofurr,  TA«  fiiJtw  of  Sir  T*i.|.u,  1, 1368*. 
"  Latencegay,  Lancea." —  Pnmipt.  Parv. 
ill.  Way  thinks  that  lanee-gave  (men- 
aonadbyGuillaomede  St.  Audre  in  the 
14th  cent.)  or  lance-gtiaye  may  be  the 
ume  as  Uie  orcAepftve  of  the  Franks, 
lod  derived  from  Uie  name  of  the 
£ul«m  or  Moorish  weapon,  called 
auagay,  anegaye,  OT  tagave.  L'assagay 
'oud  readily  pass  into  laneegay.  Sp. 
"Jn^a,aiavolin,aMooieB  weapon." 
— Uinsben,  is  for  al-fuigaya.  Prof. 
Skest  thinks  the  word  is  contracted 
from  ianK-tagaye.  De  Comines  man- 
timu  that  Uae  Albanian  Stradiota 
[=(Tpartwnu]  were  armed  wiUi  a  short 
piks  called  an  arsegaye  pointed  with 
iron  at  both  ends.— Sir  8.  T>.  Scott, 
Tie  British  Army,  vol.  iL  p.  14.  The 
tp»fgti  of  savage  warfare,  a  word  with 
'tiich  we  bocame  painfallj  familiar  in 
001  couiSict  with  the  Zulus,  is  not  a 
nMiTe  term,  but  borrowed  fcom  the 
Ibc  Europeans.  CotgraTe  has  zagaye 
vA  taagaye,  "ft  fashion  of  slender, 
long  and  long-headed  pike  used  by  the 
Hooriih  horsemen."  It  is  the  Berber 
iigiya  (Devic). 

Thr  Bulc  sort  from  tbeir  intancj  pnctise 
Ike  rode  postures  of  Mara,  corerio^  lUeir 
ubd  bodw<  vith  msiisie  Targets,  their  rigbt 


W"!,  which  by  eierci»e,  they  know  how  U 
praliti  u  wHl  u  in;  p^ple  in  the 
't™.— Sir  TTrol.  HrrStrlTnmU,  166&,  p 

Ctym,  gpere*,  and  otker 
■"brBB- of  the  K, 


id  people.- 


u  tfafir  Paoad, 
1«*»lird,  Ijmnetfay,  ttc^  would  be  endlesse 
udneedlme,  when  wee  candoenothiaghut 
•UH  tbeiB._CaiiuJn,  tUmaintI  Concrrning 
BniiM,  1637,  p,  so*. 

LiNci-XHiOHT,  a  foot  soldier,  French 
''>»^«™rf,  "  a  Lanee  knight,  or  German 
footman"  (Cotgrave),  is  not,  as  Skin- 
Dtr  thou^t,  derived  from  limce,  but  a 
««T<iption  of  Qer.  lwml*-lcneckt,AOoxta' 
Sj  man,  ht.  a  laod's-knight. 

Hi. 


md  jSEKe* 
koigbtj  of 


tge*  ly  ke 


vol,  i.  p.  356. 

The  Iansguen«fi  were  mercenaries 
that  Charles  VIII.  took  into  his  pay ; 
they  composed  a  large  part  of  Uie 
French  ii^antry  in  the  16th  centui; 
(Ch^niel).  Compare  "  LajKeman,  a 
compatriote  or  coontreyman  [Landi- 
mann] ;  a  word  which  Uie  Frenchman 
borrows  of  the  Dutch  to  mock  him 
withall. " — Cotgrave. 

Well,  now  must  1  practise  to  get  the  true 


Land  ebon,  a  corruption  of  andircm, 
Fr.  kmdier,  0.  Eng.  andyar,  aumdeme 
{PTompl.  Parv.),  Low  Lat,  andena,  an- 
deria.  The  word  has  certainly  no  con- 
neiion  with  either  land  or  iron.  See 
Ahdibon,  Ekdibon. 


fcc). 

LANQLET-BZEr,  in  W.  Ellis's  Frac- 
WotJ  Farmer,  55,  a  corruption  of  ianjtie- 
de-b(Bvf,  a  name  of  tie  Helminlhia 
Eehimdet. 

Lantebn,  given  in  Wright's  Diction- 
ary  of  Oheolete  and  FroiHncial  English 
as  a  word  for  a  reading  desk,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  leHeroM,  a  leelem,  Fr.  hilrin. 

Leetem  was  also  spelt  leWern,  Utirone, 
and  hterone.  See  Prompt.  Panmlorum, 
under  the  latter  word.    See  Leotesn. 

Lakt-hobn,  so  spelt  with  reference, 
|irobably,  to  the  material  with  which 
It  was  commonly  glazed,  is  a  corrupt 
form  of  lantern,  Fr.  lanteme,  from  Lat. 
lat^ema,  latema,  itself  a  corruption  (for 
Inmpfema)  of  Greek  }am>pter,  a  light,  a 

Our  soale*  now-mn'.obscured  Light 
Shines  through  tbe  LantKem  at  our  Flesh  ta 

Sviwrter,  Du  Bortai,  p.  136  (16!1). 
The  Moon  pull'd  off  her  Tcil  of  Light 
ThHt  hide*  her  Faoe  by  Day  Irom  sigbl . . . 
And  in  the  Lonthomol'lhe  Nisbl 
With  Shining  Horns  hung  out  her  Light. 
BnUer,  HudS-n,,  11.  ii.  I.  905. 
To  thy  Judgement  [she]  looks  like  a  mard 
in  a  lanlhom,  whom  thou  couldnt  not  fancy 
for  s  world,  hut  bilast,  lostheaC  and  wouldsc 
have  apit  in  her  face. — fiurlsR,  Aialomii  of 
MtlancLh,  ■■'    -    ■    ' 


her  face. — fit 
in.ii.4,i. 
With  the    form  latU-hom  may   be 
compared  Swed.  hom-lylcla,  a  lantern 
with  bom  sides. 
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Aseer  claima  for  King  Alfred  the 
hononr  of  being  the  origiuaJ  inventor 
of  hom  lauterDB,  which  by  a  Bkilfol 
dovice  he  CEuieed  to  be  made  of  wood 
and  oow'b  homB  ;  "  Coneilio  Brtificioae 
ntque  sapieoter  invento,  lantemun  ex 
lii^ls  et  bovinit  cornibus  pulcherrime 
ci  I  netniere  impera  vit.'  '~-V!n^t,Eaeayi 
on  Archmohgy,  vol.  i.  p.  179. 

IjAnthobh  Ln-iES,  ii  Warwickshire 
name  for  the  NarcieBoa,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  lattiem  lilies,  are  comiptioas  of 
Lciitim  liHee,  eo  called  tram  the  Beason 
of  their  flowering,— Britten  and  Hol- 

So  the  Scotch  have  Untrln  kail  and 
lanten  kail,  for  "  Lenten  kail." 

ZiAHTORH,  a  northern  proviuei&l  word 
(Wright),  meaning  "at  a  distance,"  ie 
a  corruption  of  the  French  loinlian. 
Similarly  It,  lanfemare, "  to  goe  loiter- 
ing abont"  (also  "to  make  lanUiomes"), 
lanlernaro,  an  "idleloyterer  "  (Florio), 
are  near  akin  to  Dut.  lenleren,  Bret. 
landar  (ef.  Diez,  s.  v.  Lentlore),  owe 
"  loiter,  (of.  Wedgwood,  s.  v.),  Lat. 
laico.  So  2an<emer,  inCotgrave,todaUy, 
play  the  fool,  or  loiter. 

Lantard,  a  nantical  term  for  a  rope, 
IB  a  corruption  of  French  inniire,  a  long 
strap,  0.£ng.Ian«Te(=ligula. — Fromjil, 
Pnrv.,  ab.  1440),  lanyer  (Palsgrave, 
1530),  ha/n^  (Wycliffe,  Gen.  liv.  23), 
a  thong,  lanoier  (Chaucer)  ;  Norfolk 
lnmjer,  the  laah  of  a  whip.  Fr.  lanii^e 
was  perhaps  originally  a  woolUn  band, 
Lat.  lananuK,iiaia  lana,  wool  (Scheler). 
LanfT, — Holland,  Camden'a  BrUtainia, 
p.  642. 

Laplote,  a  Scottish  name  forthe  com 
convolvulus,  is  apparently  that  which 
I'lpa  or  enfolds  the  lenvea,  Soand.  lof,  of 
the  plant.aB  in  Frov,  Swedish  it  is  called 
Uif-biJide,  the  leaf-binder  (Jamieson). 

Lap-stohb,  is  not,  as  mi^t  naturally 
be  sapposed,  the  stone  which  the  shoe- 
maker  places  in  his  lap  to  hammer 
leather  upon  it,  but  the  cobhle-alone, 
from  Dutch  lafi^en,  to  cobble  or  patch, 
tapper,  a  cobbler,  la^erk,  cobblery. 

Lapwtno,  the  peewit,  derivea  its  name 
not  &oni  the  lapping  or  flapping  of  its 
winga,  nor  yet  from  their  Itfiimj,  as  if 
tlie  old  Eng.  form  were  kleaf-vAnge 
(Iieo),  from  A.  Sax.  Mifian,  to  rise,  soar. 


be  lifted  up  (Bosworth).  Cf.  its  French 
name  iionnntu,  the  winnower,  I^t. 
vanelhu.  The  old  forms  {aptctnJcc.lAc^ 
wynekt,  A.  Sai.  hlndpewnc^,  show  that 
the  word  has  nothing  to  do  with  la^  ox 
wing.  The  first  part  of  the  compound 
is  connected  with  A.  Sax.  hledpan,  to 
run  or  leap,  says  Prof,  Skoat,  the  latter 
part  withun'mt,  0,  H.  Qer.  trineA^n,  M, 
H.  Oer,  winken,  to  vacillate,  waver; 
80  that  the  whole  ("leap-winker") 
means  the  bird  "  that  tnrna  in  run- 
ning," 

Hj  b;e)>  Me  ^  thapaancht  |st  >ae  lulte 
[fillh]  of  min  maLe)!  hia  oesL — Ai/ihIhU  i^ 
Inu..i,t(1340),  p.  61. 

Lapicankt,  ai  wype,  byrde,  Upipa. — 
Prmnpl.  Farvulorum. 

Cucurata,  hteape-wintt. — WrigMs  Finihi 
larwi,  p.  61.     LeeptniiJa. —  WycUft. 

Tbej  b^jnne  al  redy  to  do  wel,  ihit  cee 
calcbeth  wel  a  chjkeu,  and  Ibu  otbcr  a 
pullet,  Thej  conne  wel  also  duke  id  the 
water  after  tajuDymha  and  dokja. — Ctitna, 
H*Emard(Aef''in-,"M81,  p.  60  (ed,  Arlwr). 

'They  will  do  it,  and  become  at  lut  iiuai- 

void  of  aeiue;  deeeit '"'"   '' — 

ai  Jai 


hoga,  a 


(Bp-iciiig.— flui 
III.  ii.  4, 1, 


i'  hmt 


ipiter  into  a 

Dlf.Tffl 

ibJncMy, 


Labk,  a  colloquial  and  vulgar  tenn 
for  a  frolic,  playing,  ^rting,  or  in- 
dulging in  practical  jokes  (sometimes 
more  emphatically  o^ed  eky-larkiiig), 
as  if  to  gambol  and  disport  oneself  like 
the  marry  bird  of  dawn,  "  The  Jolly 
bird  of  light"  (Lovelace),  "Lafeslha 
lodoletta"  (Aleardi).  [ 

Earlej,  cbeerfull,  maantin^  Larke,  j 

Ligbt  a  fcenlle  vsher,  Monun^'aclufc,         | 
Id  merry  Doteo  delighting,  i 

Sir  JoAn  Ouuiei,  Hyuttat  la  Aitrta,  v.         I 

"  We  should  be  as  gay  at  larkt,"  says 
Mr.  Brass  in  the  Old  CvriotHy  Shop, 
ob,  Ivi.  "  The  kitchen  boys  were  iJl  bk 
gay  as  larkt," — T,  L.  Phipeon,  Biogra- 
phuxd  Sketches  of  VioUnittt,  p.  9. 

It  ia  really  a  corruption  of  the  old 
Ehig,  Idk,  A,  Sax,  idc,  play,  sport,  0. 
Eng.  laik,  to  play,  Qothic  liulU,  E^ort, 
ladkan,  to  skip  or  leap  for  joy. 

In  the  Gothic  version  of  the  panUa 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  when  the  eldtf 
brother  returned,  he  heard  laUeka, 
"  larking,"  going  on  in  the  houae  {Lulu 
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IfeUad  umI   Fnuiee.— De   Qniai^,    Warki, 
ToL  q.  p.  B5. 

LiTB-WAEK,  a  oormptioii  of  Idke'Wake 
or  hie^ake,  i.  e.  body-watch,  or  waking 
rt  the  dead,  0.  Eng.  Uche-wojte,  from  A. 
8.  Be  (a  oorpM)  and  weece  {a  watch) ; 
-  Lytie,  deae  body."— Pr.  Pan..     Cf. 
Dot  Ujk,  a  corpee,  loel.  lit:,  Ooth.  hik. 
Ktbov  Aiciteu  brent  tauben  cold; 
K(  ho»  the  lidtt-waht  irM  yhold 
AD  thilke  night,  ne  hav  tbe  Greke*  pby 
Tb(  w*ke-pUua  ne  kepe  I  not  to  My. 

Cfciuar,  Tfe  KnijAw  Tafc,  1.  3960. 

"  In  gade  troth  it  will  be  ■  puir  hiltt-iaike, 
ulfu  iroor  boDOur  aenda  (u  something  to 
kerp  m  crocking  .^^ 

''YoDihall  have  some  wbiskej,"  uuwered 
Oldlnick,  "thf  rather  that  jou  hHve  pre- 
Krred  the  proper  word  (or  that  sncient  cua- 
Ub  dT  watching  the  desd. — You  obserre, 
Hector,  thia  ia  genoine  Tedlonic,  from  the 
Gothic  Laelmam,  acorpae.  It  ia  i)uite  eiro- 
nnwly  called  IhIc-udJec,  though  Brand 
bnnn  that  modem  eormption  and  deriTa- 
CioB." — Stttt,  Tlf'tnliTuanfiChap.  xl. 

LiTCHZT,  an  old  word  foT  the  thong 
of  a  «ho«,  as  if  that  which  latcha  or 
itHUra  it  (cf.  laieh  of  a  door),  from  the 
old  verb  taieh,  to  oatob  or  hsten,  old 
£iig.  Uudie,  A.  Sax.  iiBCcan.  It  ia 
ra«Ily  a  httle  loee.Fr.  lacel  (It.  ioccicrto), 
from  old  Fr.  Ia^«,  Lat.Ia^u«ti«,BiiooBe. 
See  The  BiUe  IVw^Poofc,  p.  287; 
Skeal,  Etym.  Diet.  8.  v.  IracArf  of  a 
«hoo,  Tenea. — Prompt.  Parxniioram. 
A  laUktt  wharwith  they  fastened  their 
l«sge  hamm^,  Faficiola. — Baret,  At- 
norie,  ■.  y.  Bande. 


A  Hraocn  then  t  EO 

*IK   lllthelt     1     HD     D 


wOTthj  to  aloupe 
u«"iie  ana  Tnxooe. — Tyndati,  S.  Marlit,  i-  7 

[Pnbena]a»<  ,    . 

w  {max  an  high  place  wh^re 


It  to  lay  by  nisbt,  .  .  and 

_.p_  place  where  tbey  pfTch: 

ud  then,  Tnlcue  there  be  good  heed  taken 


1  Ibe'egga  be  laichtd  in  some  soft  bed 
••dBMath,  they  are  aoone  broken. — HBliamt, 
Pta^i  >'.t.  flirt,  to),  i.  p.  301  (J634). 

Ijowat,  R  house  of  office,  Lat.  la- 
t*i»a,  whidi  would  seem  to  be  a  deri- 
TatJTc  of  Ititeo,  to  be  hid,  as  if  it  meant 
1  home  or  place  retired,  concealed,  or 
kept  out  of  riew,  is  reaUy  a  contracted 
ictmal la»iir\ita[bomlanare,  to  wash), 
<lnu>tiiig  (1)  a  bath,  (3)  a  place  that  can 
be  Ihuhed  or  washed  ont,  Ueu  d'aitance, 
Ct  Ft.  lacnrKfif.  In  Nash's  LetUen 
^*4'-  "  lantememan  or  groome  of 
I    Q*cal«'i  clae«-et«ole  "  (Da-ries,  Stipp. 


Laudanum.  "A  medicine  extracted 
ont  of  the  purer  Part  of  Opium,  BO  called 
from  its  laudable  QualitieB"  (Bailey) — 
as  if  from  Lat.  fatiM,  laudig,  praise — is 
a  corrupted  spelling  of  Lat.  ladamtTit, 
Ok.  Udaiton,  the  juice  obtained  from 
the  plant  lada  or  ledon,  the  aetvs  CreH- 
cut,  Arab  ladan ;  cf.  Heb.  I6t  (translated 
"myrrh," A.V.Geu.Kivii.2B).  Borne- 
what  siimlarly  the  lark,  Lat.  cdaiuda, 
was  once  supposed  to  take  its  name  a 
lauide  dm,  from  its  singing  J/vads  (Keo- 
kam,  Be  Nai.  Rervm,  cap.  liviii.). 

For  tbe  iufirmitie*  proper  to  the  guta,  & 
namely  the  worms  there  breeding  Ladanitm 
of  Cypieaaa  ta  aoueraigne  to  be  taken  in 
drinke,— ffnlJandi,  PUn^i  Nut.  History,  Tol. 
ii.  p.  353(16^4). 

Latbtaix,  a  dnst-hole  or  ash-pit, 
•eems  to  denote  a  itaU  where  dust  and 
rubbish  may  be  lauj.but  is  really  a  cor- 
ruption of  laye-iloine  (Fabyan),  an  empty 
or  unoccupied  place,  where  any  filth  or 
rubbish  may  be  thrown.  Lay  here  is 
theoldEng.  ley,  hye,  Scot,  ieo,  nntillsd, 
vacant,  unoccupied,  corresponding  to 
Prov.  Dan.  leid,  Ger.  leede,  Dut.  iediff, 
of  the  same  meaning  (aee  Wedgwood, 
a.v.).  Compare  "iui/.londenot  telyd." 
— PrompLParvnlorum.  Lea,tt  meadow, 
A.  Sax.  leaJi,  and  Prov.  Gei.  loh,  a 
morass,  are  allied  (Skeat). 

Tbia  place  ofSmythfeelde  waa  aty*  days  a 
laMitauwofall  order  of  fy  1th,  &  the  place  where 
felona,  k  other  triugiesMiuni  of  r*  Kynget 
Uwii,were  put  to  eiecucib. — Faiyan,  CAre- 
uicfu,  p.  154  (ed.  tail). 

Scarae  could  he  footing  find  in  that  fowls 


1»7 
Without  remoite,  or  decent  fiinerall. 

Spfnier,  Faerit  Quitnt,  I.  v.  53. 

Lavknt>bb-watkb,  French  eau-de- 
lavatuh,  the  original  signification,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Scheler,  being  perfumed 
water  for  toilet  purposes,  asp.  used  in 
wathing.  It.  lavatida  =  lavage,  from 
Lat.  ioooTB,  But  the  lavender  vxUer  of 
oommerca  i*  distilled  from  lavender. 

Law,  in  the  compound  wordsmo(&cr- 
in-law,  falher-in-lavi,  &a.,  is  not  the 
same  word  as  lam  =  lex,  as  if  a  Ugal- 
mother,  or  a  father  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  (which  those  oomiexions  are  not). 
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but  the  modem  form  of  old  Eng.  lage, 
marriage,  Oothio  {ttufo,  marriage,  Iiu- 
gan,  to  many,  Frisian  logja,  to  give 
in  mairiage. 

To  wifp  ia  Jag*  he  hire  ii>m. 
Otjuniatui  Emdu),  1. 1764  (ed.  Mditu). 
Thus  parenlt-in-lau)  properly  meuiB 
parectsin(orby)marriftge.  The  above 
words  are  probably  near  akin  to  A. 
Sai.  Ucgan,  to  lie  down,  Prov.  Eng.  to 
Ug,  whence  leger,  b  bed,  a  "lair,"  fcoer- 
Uam,  matrimony,  Uglne,  "concubin- 
age, wbioh  northward  they  call  a  Ugbte  " 
(Nioholaon,  on  Catichima,  1661) ;  com- 
pare Greek  tickoe,  Uktron,  bed,  mar- 
riage, dkiAct,  a  wife,  See.;  also  A.  Bax. 
Jogjan,  to  place  or  lay  down.  Stanyhurst 
usee  laiwdaughler  and  lainfaiKer  for 
daughter-in-law  and  father-in-law. 
SooD  to  King  Priamua  b;  iauf  thiu  he  lau- 

J'athtr  helping.  ctiti't 

AtTuid,  a.  Sa  [Uaviti,  Supp.  Eng.  Glouary\,  "fij 

IiAw,  in  the  phrase  "to  give  one  so 
much  law,"  i.e.  in  nmning  a  race  to 
allow  one's  competitor  a  start  of  so 
many  yards  or  feet  in  advance,  seems 
properly  to  mean  a  concession,  and  to 
De  a  corrnpted  form  of  A.  Sax.  leif, 
leave,  permission.  (This  law  has  with 
lefts  probability  been  connected  with 
A.  Sax.  Uf,  old  Friesic  lama,  what  is 
left.— PAitoj.  8oc.  Tram.,  1855,  p.  278.) 
So  the  O.  Eng.  "  lefuUe,  or  lawfulle, 
Licitos"  {Frompt.  Parv.},=A.  Sai, 
ted/-M  permissAle,  Uveful  (Wyclifle), 
was  confounded  willi  "  lawfiille,  legiti- 
mus"  {P.P.),  fi;om  A.  Sax.  lagu,lB,-w. 
These  words  were  formerly  kept  dia- 
tmct,  as  in  the  old  phrase  "in  lefull 
things  and  lawfal "  (vid.  Way,  Prompt. 
Parv.p.  866).  Cf.  "for-towV  from 
Dutch  ver-Ii^,  leave;  Dan.  loti,  leave 
(and  to),  law),  Swed  lof.    See  Leavb. 

This   winged  Peguus  posts   and  speeds 

efter  men,  esaity  gives  them  laa,  fetches  them 
up  ■gain,  gillops  and  swallowi  the  ground 
he    ^;aes.  —  Saniul   Ward,  Lift  of  FiUlh   in 

uiaih  (d.  leas). 


Law  I  I  a  feminine  expletive,  is  pro- 
La  I  {  bably  not  a  oormption  of 
Mr.  Pepys'  Lord!  bat  a  survival  of 
old  Eng.  to,  eaia,  toola,  an  inte^eotion 
of  Borprise.  In  the  AJiglo-Saxon  ver- 
aion  of  John  ii,  4,  Christ  addresses  hie 
mother,  "  Z^toiy,  bwatismeandSe?" 
(Olipbant,  Old  and  Mid.  Eng.,  p.  72). 
Lawful,  when  used  in  the  sense  of 


allowable,  pemussible,  ae  in  **  All 
things  are  laurjtil  unto  me,  but  all 
things  are  noteipedient." — A.V.I  Cnr. 
■vi.  12,  is  no  compound  of  ZNKtiuid/WI. 
It  is  the  old  Eng.  Uful,  or  Eeette->W,t:e. 
leawe-ful. 

Ltfal,  writu-n  Ln»/ii(  hy  Widif  snd  de- 
rived  from  the  An^lo-Saioa  leaf,  Eot^ish 
Uart,  aigDifiea  whsl  is  kllowible,  penniaeible, 
while  laajui  is  whst  is  legal,  scoinliaE  to 
law.  But  we  find  in  Old  English  authon 
constant  mialakes  in  the  use  of  the  two  lenns. 
Lijid  treapaas«d  upon  taafut,  and  in  ftn  ia 

ao  reodernl  in  mo«l  or  the  gloasiries 

This  confusion  of  tPrms,  at  first  perfretlj 
disciuct  with  rf^pect  to  meaning  and  el;rma- 

to  give  significance  to  a  word,  or  to  eooie  pan 
of  a  word  that  had  loat  the  power  ofeifdain- 
ing  itself. — Mom»,Pfcii>l«.Soc.  TnuuortwM, 
lBOt-3,  p.  86. 

'  *iinati(/iilto  thee  for  to  haae  hir. —  KV 
,  S.  Mud.  iiT.  4. 

.  \\t,  ys  eat  laajalt  for  the  to  haoe  ber.— 
Tynd^U,  ihid. 

What  don  je  thia,  that  is  not  laffal  la 
eabolis!— Bfjeiife,  5.  Lota,  vi.  «. 


Lai  yioDRB,  as  if  the  figure  on  wMcb 
artists  lay  the  drapenr  as  a  study  for  a 
picture,  was  formerly  called  a  "lay 
man,"  i.e.  "  a  etatne  of  wood  whMe 
joints  are  so  made  that  they  may  be 

fut  into  any  posture"  (Bailey,  1736). 
t  is  the  Dutdi  lee-ntan,  for  (.^-moit, 
firom  led  or  Ud,  a  joint,  Ger.  glied,  and 
so  means  a  jmnUd  figure  like  a  Diitch 
doll. — Wedgwood,  Notea  and  Queriet, 
6th8er.V.p.486. 

The  German  word  is  glifdennami. 
Compare  A.  Sax.  lit,  Prov.  Eng.  liA,  a 
limb  or  joint  (also  the  clove  of  an 
orange),  0.  H.  Ger.  lid,  Goth.  Ulhiu, 
and  perhaps  Eng.  Uthf,  flexible,  activa 
limbed  (Diefenbach,  Goth.  Spradne,  icL 
ii.  p.  142). 

TAeSnecfa^or  speaks  of  milliners  fiir- 
nishing  ladies  with  new  fashions 
means  of  a  jointed  baby  [t'.e.  doll] . 
came  regularly  over  once  a  mcoth, 
habited  after  the  manner  of  the  most 
eminent  toasts  in  Paris  "  (No.  277). 

With  lay,  ajoint,  Dnt.  lid,  Ger.  glkd, 
and  lay,  a  song,  Ger.  lied,  oompers 
Greek  milog,  (1)  a  limb,  (2)  a  song. 

Lat-lock,  a  Horth  oonutry  cormp' 
tion  of  lilac  IHolderneu  Qlottary,  Eng- 
Dialeot  Soc.),  Sp.  Utac,  of  Persian  oii- 

" Sweet  tayhcka   bloomed"  ooenn 
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m  tbe  Scotch  ballftd,  'Twtu  wUhm  a 
Ktfr  tf  Edinboro'  foem. 

Baeou  in  his  Ettayi  (1626)  osUa  it 
-thtLeiadeelno"  (p.5fi6,ed.  Arber). 
Is  aome  pajrts  of  Scotland  tb«  word  is 
roimpted  into  Uly-oaJc. 

A  fbtmtaiite  of  white  mvble  .  .  ,  .  aet 
nami  vitii  ail  Uvea  called  blatk  tceea. — 
Su-ni,  I60O  [Dnvi,  Supp.  En^;.  Gtouary]. 

LucBBWHiTE,  im  old  word  for  a  fine 
Id  panish  fonucatioD  (Leate  of  Maaujr 
'i  >aMer,  1537),  ia  ft  corruption  of 
Wka-mie,  £rom  A.  S&x.  vAte,  a  fine. 

Lxas,  an  old  word  for  a  canldron  ot 
bttle,  a*  if  one  made  of  Isofi  (like  "  cx>p' 
pv"  cmzunonly  nsed  fora  canJdroti),  for 
■diich  that  metal  would  be  a  partlcu- 
lari;  Dnsoitable  material.  It  is  pro- 
)id>If  a  eormpted  form  of  Gaelic  hichd, 
a  pot  at  kettle,  Irish  luehd, 
Muwe  bawme  .... 


Also  beoS  his  eje-puctes 
a*e  a  brubea  ttd. 
OU  Eog.  MuetUany,  p.  IBt,  I.  S49. 
Thro  he  led  bini  into  Bledilie 
mrlus  «>a  a  bojling  liadt, 
&  velliDK  *  TppoD  bie. 
Pmy  Folit  MS.  Tol.  i.  p.  99, 1.  S58. 
Hia  pfCD  Kefp,  and  rolljnr  in  bii  beed, 
Tlai  maaed  aa  a  forneja  of  a  le*d. 
Oametr,  Prvl.  Cant.  Tala,Toi.  ii.  p.  7 
(«d.  Morril). 
The  liij  daj  of  Marcha  Fryda;,  wan  a 
»*jit  bojld  in  Smjttifdd  ia  a  grete  itd,  for 
pjnujug    of  nuDj  J*   ohe    had    doon. — 
cLfitIt  (lA40}f  Camdn  MtmUanu,  vol.  it. 

LuoTTUt,  an  old  word  for  the  camp 
(<  an  assailing  anm<^,  is  an  assimilation 
to  Iki^im  of  Dnt  ^^1  an  army  or 
^np  (also  a  bed  or  lair,  which  ia  the 
mam  word),  literally  that  which  lie* 
(ia  position  before  a  town),  from  Dnt. 
iU^f a.  to  lie.  'H.eaoe  to  be-leaguer.  Of. 
Gtt.  layer. 

Be  akall  mppdae  ao  otber  but  that  hp  is 
—riid  into  (be  Itagutr  of  tbe  adTPraaries, 
vbfa  ve  bring  him  to  our  owa  lento. 

--    '  JU'i  tVtU  tlial  Eadi  K'tU, 


Lse  spelling  of  the  old 
wofd  l^ger,  or  JmI^m*  (Dat.  larger),  an 
I  who  Uet  {A.  Sax.  Uc- 


gan)  or  reBidea  in  a  foreign  conatry  to 
guard  the  intereale  of  his  own  sovereigu, 
as  if  it  denoted  one  empowered  to  make 
a  league  or  terms  of  peace. 
Rural  shadpi  are  (be  sveel  aenae 
Of  piMy  and  innocenae ; 
Tbey  are  tbe  meek'a  calm  region,  where 
Angela  deuend  and  rnle  tbe  aphere : 
When  HeaTen  lies  UagMT,  and  the  Dove 
Duel;  aa  dew  eomea  nova  above. 

H.  ^'iiughm,  Samrl  PonHi,  1650,  p.  «» 
(Repr.  133B). 
Sir  Henry  Wotton's  jest  is  explana- 
tory, "  An  Ambassador  is  an  honest 
man  sent  to  h/e  abroad  for  the  Com- 
monwealth "  IReliguice  Wotlottionce, 
1672).  So  a  ledger  (book)  is  one  that 
lieB  ready  at  hand  on  the  desk  (cf.  0. 
Eng.  a  amcher),  and  ledgfT-baU  is  one 
that  hes  at  rest  or  fixed  (Is.  Walton, 
Complete  Angler,  p.  68,  Repr.  Mur- 
ray). 

Newea  of  mj  morning  Worke  .  .  .  Tliat 
tileepe  ia  deatha  feixtr-ambuaiidour.^Sir  T. 
OutrbuFg,  Niaei,  p.  189  (ed.  Rimbauk). 

LEiSON,  a  term  of  cookery  denoting 
a  thickening  for  aauces,  is  a  corruption 
of  Ft.  Uai»on,  what  serves  to  bind  tliem 
together  (Kettner,  Book  of  the  Table). 

Leatbbr,  used  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Prov.  English,  for  to  flog  or  beat 
soimdly,  as  if  to  lash  with  lecUhcr 
thongs  (A.  Sax,  leier).  It  is  the  old 
Eng.  U^ere,  used  in  the  same  sense, 
Scot,  leather,  to  belaboiu'  or  work  euer- 
getioally  (Gregor,  Ba^ff  Gloitary) ;  cf. 
A.  Sax.  lf6-)U^ian,  to  tear  (to  limb, 
from  KSm,  alimb),K8ere,aBling;  Prov. 
Eng.  Uther,  supple,  phant,  lithe,  to  make 
supple,  Clevelaiid  leathe. 

Hot  bim  ul  hetterliche — )ie  fule  kur  dog^e 
— &  liim  to  bim  luCerliche  mid  If  holie 
rodeiteue[0rderhimoulaternlr,thefoulcur 
do;;,  aad  lenlW  bim  Beverelr  with  iJie  luA' 
of  the  bol;  iood].—AHCTta  Kited',  p.  191. 

Leatb.  When  a  person  leaves,  or  de- 
parts fi:om,  a  place  or  company  (ditce- 
lUt),  he  is  said  "  to  take  his  have,"  and 
the  word  in  either  case  is  no  doubt 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  same  (as 
if  duceaaion«)7)  eapere).  The  true  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  is  "to  take  permis- 
sion "  {UcetUvim  eapere),  i.e.  to  with- 
draw ;  leime  being  old  Eng.  tev4,  A.  Sax. 
I«^f,  permission  (&om  lyfan,  to  permit), 
and  identical  with  the  -foujA  of  fur- 
hugh  (=  Dnt.  ver-lof,  permisBion  to  be 
abaent,  leave,  Qer.  ur-laab),  Icel.  leufi- 
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Ct.  "  By  your  have,"  witt  yont  per- 
mission,   "to    aek    kavf,"    "to  give 
leave"  {Sea  BkeaJt,  Etym.  Diet.  ».-v.). 
Th«nt  illf  the  kjnge*  logh«. 
Whs!  wDndur   wta    thowe    tlier   ware    do 


woshe  ! 


ThcT  (Ufa  iher  Ime  that  Ijdf, 
With  trumpja  and  with  mrry  songe, 
Kebe  ood  went  to  hya  own  londe, 
With  To;e  and  grete  piTde. 
Tit  Emptnr  Oetnfion  (14tli  oent.),  11. 17tO- 
17«(Percy8oc,). 
Rnt  laktlK  kiM  i(H,  and  homeward  he  him 

Bpedde; 
LM  liim  beware,  his  neklte  lieth  to  wedcle. 
ChauctT,  Cant.  Taltl,  1.  1319. 


Andw 
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Than  auch  a  aiKhce  Tor  t 
If  [hat  she  wolde  fiie  me  leve 
To  haTs  ao  mochefof  my  will. 
Ooaer,  On/.  Amanlit.  vol.  iii.  p.  8 
(ed.  PhuU). 
Luflokestoluf&hiakiviafaj. 
AlUterativt  Fwmt,  p.  48, 1.  401  <ed.  Morris). 
Thpae  men  though  they  ihsll  Itavt  the 
aoule  in  HpaTen,  hecauw  nhe  ahould  not  need 
them,  jet  thi:y  shall  not  forsake  hernbile  ahe 
abides  in  the  porch,  but  shut  hearen  dnore 
upon  horerethpytakttbeir  Uav€. — D.  Regtn, 
Saamaa   tht  Syrian,   1611,    Ep.  Didkatarg, 
p.-i. 

Ho  that  described  bia  manner  of  departure 
Iroia  his  mistresBe,  said  thus  not  much  to  be 
misliked, 

I  kisi  her  cherry  lip,  and  teak  nu  bflM: 
For  1  Kwkmt^UatunaA  Kistber;  Atidyetl  can- 
Dot  well  say  whetberaman  use  to  kisae  before 
hee  take  hu  leaue,  or  lake  bit  leaue  before 
he  kiase,  or  that  it  be  all  one  bueinea.  It 
seemes  the  taking  Uaur  in  by  uiang  some 
«^leBch,  intreating  llciaa  of  departurt-.  the 
kis'ie  a  kuilting  vp  of  the  farewell,  and  at  it 
were  a  tentimoniall  of  the  licence  without 
which  here  in  England  one  may  not  presume 
of  courtesie  to  depart,  let  yong  Courtiers 
d-^idp  rhia  controuersie.  — G.  >«((«nMim, 
Aril  «f  Eai;.  Pwoe,  1689,  p.  181  (ed.  Arber). 
In  the  following,  lyoente  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  leave  of  ftbeenoe. 
I'han  fur  a  space  he  taketh  Lycewt, 
God  wot  as  Jet  be  [be]  pajd  for  none  ei- 

And  BO  departelb. 

Tht  Hilt  Way  to  tht  Sp^tel  Houi,  1. 495. 

Lbotkkh,  a  reading'daBk  in  e,  chorch, 
apparently  that  from  whidi  the  Ucfiota 
(or  legsong)  of  Scripture  are  read  out  of 
the  lectionary  (Lat.  ledio,  a  reading), 
and  so  given  by  BiohardBOD.  ItisreoUy 
the  Low  Latin  ledrinum,  from  Low 
Lai  lecirum,  a  pulpit  or  reading-deak, 
properly  that  on  which  a  book  leets. 


ttom  Greek  WOrrm,  a  conch  (aiWn  to 
Lat.  leeftis,  a  conch,  litier,  tie,  kur,  Ac.), 
— Skeat.  Cora  pare  rowAer,  the  re- 
gister-book of  acorporation;  and  W^er, 
an  entry-book  that  hee  (ready  athaod), 
Ger.  lager'bueh. 

Lbkdoiho,  Qsed  in  the  sense  of  heal- 
ing or  cure  in  the  Percy  folio  ifS.,  is 
from  Fr.  alUger,  to  allay,  ssstiage,  or 
mitigate  one's  hurt,  but  oonfoonded 
with  leeckinge,  which  is  a  varioos  read- 
Sir  Cawlines  aicke,  &  like  to  be  dead 

Without  and  a  good  Ittdeinge. 

ffeitch  yee  down  my  dsughier  deere, 

Shee  u  a  Leeche  SuU  ffine. 

ToLiii.  p.5,  ll-9r-40. 

Lbbsb,  a  technical  term  used  in  &e 
manufactare  of  playing  cards,  meaning 
to  bnmiBb  or  polish  the  cardbowd  by 
rubbing  with  a  smooth  flint,  is  cor- 
rupted from  the  French  Utter,  to 
smooth  or  polish  {TVoModtoM  of 
rhihlo3.aoe.186T,  p.  65). 

Left.  The  left  hand  is  not,  as  baa 
been  often  asserted,  that  which  is  If/I 
or  unused,  as  is  proved  by  the  Belgie 
and  Lower  Saxon  lafle,  htdti,  ludUer. 
It  may  be  akin  to  Lat.  Isvue,  left, 
Greek  laiot,  Chtirch  Slavonic  levi. 

Piotet  thinks  that  Greek  lotos  for 
lavioa  oorresponds  to  a  Sanskrit  form 
lavya  (lavandus,  simster). —  ihiginei 
Indo-Europ.  torn.  ii.  p.  491 ;  Cutlins, 
Grigch.  Efymologie,  p.  828;  Garnet, 
Philolog.  Euayg,  p.  66. 

Lyft  in  old  English  seems  to  have 
meaut  weak,  powerless,  dissbleil 
(Skeat),  and  the  left  hand  is  in  other 
languages  often  regarded  as  the  TiseleM 
hand,  e.g.  It.  manca  (the  maimed),  i 
Prov.  man  eeneeo  (the  aged  or  weak 
hand).    See  Diez,  s.  v.  Qauthe. 

Lko  powsteb,  an  old  Scotch  eiprefr 
sion  for  a  state  of  healtli  in  contradis- 
tinction to  death  bed,  e.g.  a  will  m*da 
in  le-g  pomti-er,  is  a  ludicrous  corruptiaD 
of  the  foransio  phrase  U«ge  pousfif. 

Lbisube,  an  assimilation  to  other 
words  ending  in  -we,  such  as  (e% 
Jigure,  mcostirc,  ■(rudure  (Lat.  oeMC"* 
figtira,  &o.),  of  leiser,  old  £ng.  [«ywr, 
old  Fr.  leieir,  (1)  to  be  permitted,  [i] 
leisure,  from  Lat.  Iicare,  to  be  allowed- 
Similarly  pleamire  from  Fr.  pkutir. 

Wbaa  )>0u  sees  Uyurt  pubt  ae  perap" 
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Lbhoh  dab,  »  oartain  Hpecies  of  dab 
or  flounder,  "is  eoininonly  called  bo  at 
fiih-Btells  "  (Badham,  Ptob6  HaUevMc*, 
p.  3fi8).  The  name  is  a  oomiptioii  of 
Ft.  Um/ittde  ("limand  dab"),  plate»»a 
limania,  so  called  becaoee  its  rough' 
BkJD  resemblee,  and  is  used  for,  a  Jtie, 
lino.  A  somewhat  similar  fish  is  called 
&  lemon-iolr,  the  scientific  name  of 
rhieb  is  iSoiea  Av,Tia'ntiaca,i.e. "  Orange 
sole,"'  apparently  a  fresh  oorruptioD. 

Lent,  a  Scotch  terra  for  the  game  at 
nrds  more  commonlj  called  Loo,  as  if 
(which  Jamieson  aotaally  supposed) 
becauM  it  was  played  more  especially 
daring  Lent,  is  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Los/,  which  is  also  found. 

LaiU  is  merely  the  head,  just  as  ho 
is  the  tail,  of  the  word  LanterUm  (which 
*H  perhaps  nnderstood  as  Lant  or 
loo],  fonnerly  spelt  laag-trilloo  (Shad- 
»e!l,  A  True  mdote,  1679,  act  iv.)  and 
ianfntton  (which  Mr.  C.  Wordsworth 
ihinks  is  from  Pr.  I'entrelii^  conversa- 
tion,—  VHivrraitylAfeinEighleenthCen- 
(»fy,p.517).  The  origin  is  probably  Fr. 
imtinrla.  nosseose  t  (Sksat).  Lant  is 
[till  used  for  the  game  of  loo  in  N.  W. 
Linoalnshire  (Peacock),  and  iatUer  in 
dnnberUnd  (Ferguson). 

At  Intn-  lite  laird  laken  ut  i'  the  lofL — 

iKtbuM,  Cu<->t>eTtand  Glaaary,  E.  D.  S. 

LnrEBHABEDAT,  on  old  Scotch  term 
foi  the  day  of  the  birth  of  the  Virgin 
(Juni«eon ),  in  evidently  a  corruption 
rf  (ow)  Lady  Mary's  Day. 

Lrtrsoh,  a  Scotch  term  for  a  desk, 
ii  a  cotmption  of  letlrin,  old  Eng.  lef- 
in™?,  0.  Ft.  Wnn,  Fr.  Ivlrin,  a  teetem, 
17  r««ding  stand. 

loailke  ^uoomel]' clerk  wu  clad. 
And  Oder  a  Utianu  IroDud  be. 
Eirly  Eji^.  Patau  (  Philolog.  Soc  1S5B), 
p.  1S4, 1.  IB. 

Ittdci  is  frequently  found  as  the 
n^  of  an  alehouse ;  e.ff.  The  Qreen  Let- 
^te  is  (or  was)  the  designation  of  one 
m  Brownlow  Street,  Holbom  (Brand). 

Lfttuet  here,  and  in  the  sign  of  The 
W  Lethi^,  or  as  anoiently  spelt,  "  a 
niletiicK"  (Chapman,  AU  Fooh,  sign. 
H  4),  is  a  eormption  of  lattice,  which, 
*hMi  painted  rod,  was  once  the  com- 
ntan  mark  of  an  alehouse.    Hence 


Shakespeare's  "red-lattioe    phrases." 
—Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  9. 

A>  well  knowen  by  my  wit  oi  an  aU-hau* 

The  known  trade  of  the  ivy  bush  mrtdUt- 

tite.  —  Brvithaait,   Laa  nf  Drinkitie,    161T 

First,  jou  mast  swear  to  defend  the  honour 
of  AristippuB,  to  the  dismoe  of  brewen.  ale- 
wiies,  and  tapsters,  and  profess  yourself  a 
foe,  nominalis,  to  maltmea,  tapatera,  and  rtd 
Litticri. — Hiiiulnlph,  Aritlippvt,  1630,  ITarb, 
p.  13  (ed,  HfliUtt). 

All  the  voeatiOD  hee  lies  imboag'de  behinde 
the  lalUct  of  aome  blinde,  drunken,  bawiiy 
ale-house. -Sir  T.  Uitrburii,  Omnicltn,  p. 
16t  (ed.  Rimbault;. 

I  Uke  a  corner  houae,  and  sell  out-brown. 
Fat  ale,  brisk  stout,  and  humming  ol 


111  froot  my  window  with  a  frothy  boar. 
And  plant  a  new  red  blliict  o'er  my  door. 
EpiLigut  to  Iki  Aditphi,  t7U9,  Lunu  AlUri 
IVeilmenailtneiiiii,  p.  8. 

alehouse  by  s  nd  lallkt. — f.  Manlnn,  An- 
■  and  Mrllida,  Pt.  I.  t 


The 


B  their 


. .  they  exbausl  and  lavish  out  tbeir 
goods,  and  lay  plots  and  devicea  bow  to  f;pt 
more.  Hence  tbey  full  either  to  robbing  or 
chesting,  op^n  courses  of  violence  or  secret 
mischief,  till  at  last  the  jail  prepares  them  for 
the  gibbet.  For  lightly  they  stng  through  a 
rtd  laltkt,  before  they  cry  throogh  an  iron 
grate. — T.  Atianu-  Tht  Forett  y  Thomx, 
Warkt,  U.  480. 

Wbere  Red  Letticc  doth  ahiue, 
Tis  an  outward  sign 
Good  ale  is  s  traffic  within. 

Thi  Chr^mu  Onlinaiy,  1682. 
He  called  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through 
srw^lslliw.— SlUfcupran, /Jm.  il'.  Pt.  II. 

Bee  Hotten,  Hi»t.  of  Signboards,  p. 
875;  Brand,  Pop.  Antigvilies,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  861-866 ;  Way,  in  Prompt.  Farv. 
a.v.  Ceny;  Soane,  New  Om^ositiea  of 
lAleratvrp,  vol,  i.  p.  8ft. 

This  lattice  ia  said  to  hare  been  originslty 
the  clit^uert,  which  were  the  srma  of  the 
WuTens,  Eails  of  Surrey  (cheq^uy  or  and 
ainre),  aod  were  affixed  to  pubhc  houaea  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  nth^ing  of  dues  br 
IhoMi  noblemen  who  had  (he  grant  of  liceos- 
ina  them.— C.  N.  Ktvin,  AntdnUi  ef  He- 
raldry, p.  157, 

Similarly  Leltiee-eap,  a  coif  of  net- 
work, oootirs  in  the  plays  of  Beatunont 
and  Fletcher,  and  is  a  corruption  of 
laftice-a^.  Minshen,  in  his  Spanish 
liictionary,  gives  "A  LftHie  bonnet  or 
cap  for  gentlewomen,  A&anegai"  "A. 
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Lettiee  window,  t.  Latttte,"  and  "  Let- 
tiae  on  herbe,  Lechaga." 

Lbvaht.  a  defaulter  who  nma  away 
from  hifi  oreditors  is  said  U>  Iwant,  as 
if  to  go  on  a  cruise  to  the  fairest  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mediterranean,  a  phrase 
of  considerable  antiquity;  of.  in  French 
"f  litre  voile  en  LevaiU,  to  sail  East- 
ward; to  be  stolne,  filched,  or  pur- 
loyned,  away  "  (Cotgrave). 

The  Levant,  as  a  word  for  the  Esst, 
is  from  lever,  to  rise.  It.  leva/re,  mean- 
ing the  risinc,  or  (as  Gray  colls  it) 
"  Uie  i'Scie  of  the  Son ;"  and  the  phrase 
in  question  is  a  sort  of  etdimAow  on  the 
verb  (ei;er,tolift  orcarry  away,  =  Eng. 
"  to  convey;"  Sp.  levanixr,  to  lift  up, 
raise,  weigh  anchor  fMinsheu),  de- 
camp. Our  slang  verb  to  b|/i!,meaning 
to  steal  (also  to  cUft),  as  in  ghop-li/ling, 
is  of  a  different  origin,  being  near  akin 
to  Ooth.  kl^fin,  to  steal,  hliflut,  a  thief. 
Ok.  kUpt^,  klipUi.  To  Levant,  or  mil 
for  the  LevalU,  is  one  of  a  numerous 
class  of  jocular  phrases  framed  on  the 
same  model,  with  a  quibbling  allusion 
to  local  names ;  e.g.  the  sleepy  are  said 
to  be  off  to  Bedfordshire  or  the  Laftd  of 
Nodi  the  gullible  are  sent  to  the  SdUy 
I  aire  or  Greenland;  the  dinnerless  to 
I'eckham;  the  bankrupt  to  Beggar's 
Bueh.  In  France,  to  be  upset  is  lukr  a 
Versaillfa;  a  dunce  is  recommended  a 
course  d  Amiirea  (as  we  might  recom- 
mend an  impudent  fellow  to  Braee- 
nine) ;  a  person  is  sent  about  his  buai- 
nesB  by  being  despatched  to  the  Abhey 
of  Vatan  (un-i-en).— Tylor,  MacmUUm'i 
Slag.  voL  iiix.  p.  505. 

We  in  Engluid  bid  him  go  Ui  Jericho, 
an  old  phrase : — 

Let  them  f.K  (o  Jtricho, 
And  n'ere  be  aeeo  t^(aiae. 
Merenriat  Auiicui,  Mmrch  13-.'<0, 1648. 

He  who  snores  in  Leicestershire  is 
one  who  comes  from  Hog't  Norton 
(hogs'  BDorting  t) ;  the  eccentrio  are 
said  to  live  in  Queer  Street,  or  in  Bo- 
hemias the  fanciful  are  said  to  hare 
castles  in  Ayrthire;  a  ne'er-do-weel 
who  may  one  day  be  hanged  is  in 
Scotch  a  Hempshire  genllaaan.  So  in 
Elizabethan  English,  one  who  deserved 
to  be  whipt  was  sent  to  Birching  Lane, 
and  if  penitent  bidden  to  come  home 
by  Weeping  Croea  i  those  in  want  of 
food  were  Buvga^ant.    The  narrow- 


minded  oit,  or  lover  of  good  oheer,  is  a 
denizen  of  Cocagne,  It.  Cocagna.  Com- 
pare also  the  French  phrase  "txygageT 
tm  CornoOaille  [to  sail  to  ComwoUJ ,  To 
wear  the  horn"  (Cotgrave),  i.e.  to  be 
eomutiu,  or  to  be  mode  a  eackold, 
which  is  also  found  in  Italian, "  Dottnti 
ehe  mnnda  il  tnarito  in  Comowaglia 
senia  barat,  a  woman  that  sendeth  her 
husband  into  the  land  of  Contewaie 
without  a  boat,  that  is  cnckoldeth 
him"  (Florio).  The  nearest  parallel, 
however,  to  levamt  is  It.  PiawdHa,  the 
oountiy  of  Picardie,  bat  nsed  for  a 
place  where  men  are  hanged ;  andar' 
vn  pieardia,  to  goe  to  the  goUowes,  or 
to  DO  hanged  "  (Florio),  with  allusion 
to  pieaa-e,  to  rogue  or  cheat. 

Never  mind  tbM,  man  ;  e'ea  boldly  m  • 
Hiaery    aj    a   Fimitaf,, 


I.  It. 


a  Fuller's  IFor- 


"  He  wu  bom  *t  Link  Willham  "  [Lincoln- 
Ire].  .  .  It  ii  ippJ^ed  (o  sucb  peopl?  it  it 
t  oTerBtock'd  with  iculeqesee. — VoL  ii. 
7. 

"  He  mail  tike  bim  ■  bouse  io  Tum-afm 
in* "  [LoiidoaJ  .  .  il  applied  to  ttaodp, 
lo,  Bentible  that  thev  embrace  dealrucUTi! 


He  tbnt  felchetfa  a  Wife  from  Si 
miut  cany  her  into  Staff-ordihin,  or  riae  ttoU 
live  in  CiiinVf-(anrf.~Td.  p.  SS4, 

"  Vou  are  in  the  btgh  way  to  NaiOttm" 
[Suffolk)— aaid  to  them  irbo  do  hasten  (o 
poverty.— Jd.  p.  SS6. 

'*  He  dalh  mil  into  Ormvall  witbonl  * 
Bark  "  .  .  .  IhiH  is  an  lulian  PioTerb,  wbnp 
it  paweth  for  a  deacripOon  (or  derision  r»lh»TI 
of  auch  I  mm  wito  !■  irratigHd  bj  hii  wifr'i 
disloyalty.— W.  vol.  i.  p.  SIU, 
Then   mBrried  men  might  vild   nprOMhH 

And  Bhunne  the  Harts  crest  to  their  beam 

With  cornucopia,  Conmoo//,  and  llie  bot«f, 
VVbiob  thai-  bad  wiuea  bid  tram  Ibeir  bed  be 

Lane,  Tim  Ttt-Trolki  Mamgt,  1.  SIS 

(1600),  (Shaka.  Soc.). 
t  repairtHl  to  Delphoa  to  a«k  coaniel  of 
Apollo,  becBU.e  I  «a»  mjael " 
at  GmctKHd,  to  know  if  1 
my  son  suitable  to  the  ihrivi 
^^e  we  Utb  id.— ItandolfiA,  H(«  Jit  Hem 
i.  1,  Werki,  p.  JBH  (ed.  ilailitt). 

We  may  compare  with  the  above:— 
in  French,  a2terdC(i';A(in(a  village  near 
Paris),  to  hide  one's  self  (w  taeka) 


zecbvGoOgIc 
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btaa  one's  ereditora. — Le  Bom  de 
linoy,  Proverbet  Frangait,  torn.  i.  p. 
33a-,  aOtrr  a  Pafraa,  to  be  gathered  to 
ana's  &theiB  (ad  patret) ;  elre  de  Lunel, 
to  b«  a  Innatio ;  oUer  6  Rouen,  to  go  to 
rain :  in  Oenasn,  nocA  BeMehem  gehen 
igo  to  Bed-lBin),  and  nach  Beitirtgen 
fdai  (to  go  to  Bettmgen,  a  village  near 
BMle),  for  lu  BetU  gehen  (to  go  to 
bad);  Er  igt  aiut  AnhaU  (He  is  from 
Aniialt,  u  if  haUan,  he  holds  fiwt], 
maaniug  he  is  a  miser ;  Et  isf  ein 
Amkiamier  (oC  anklammarn,  to  ding  to 
0De|,  he  ia  importimate. — See  Andre- 
Ho,  FoUbfefymoIotrie,  p.  86. 

Letel-coil,  an  old  word  osed  by 
JoQ8oa  and  oUiers  for  a  riot  or  distur- 
bance (vid.  Marrell's  Poems,  p.  117,  • 
Uoirar'B  reprint),  is  &om  the  French 
Irne  cu^  and  originallf  signified  a  romp- 
inggame.  "To  play  at  IrocH  Mn'I.joner 
a  ml  levi,  i^.  to  play  and  h/t  up  yoitr 
laait  when  yoa  have  lost  the  game,  and 
let  another  sit  down  in  yonr  place  " 
(Minahen);  Proven^IetTo-eoua.  Com- 
pare French  b<aeui«.  Bee-saw,  &om  bos 
sod  euli  baaouler  (Cotgrave) ;  old  Eng, 
VptaiU-aU,  a  riotous  game. 

Ar  mj  little  pot  doth  boyle ; 

We  wiU  keep  thia  Imll-mst* ; 

Tbat  a  ware,  and  I  •rill  \na% 

To  my  God,  a  heave-oSmag. 

HtTTitk,  HiAU  Nainbtn,  Form, 
p.  4*5  (ed.  Hsililt). 

ha  icnichi,  &  leg  out  of  joynl.^Ji.  Ar- 
mk,  .Vm  ^  Kmnia  (lfi06),  p.  SS  (Shaks. 

Tn.  HowMiw!   What  eoil  ia  here! 

Black.  Lotl-coil.Tou  HegeTerymaa'apot. 
Bmtmimt  m»d  Fkuker,  FnUhfai  TritHdi,  i.  ■t, 
WbMe  1001    (perhaps)  in  qaeacbl«ae  fire 

doth  broile, 
WUbt  on  the  earth  hia  aoune  keepes  UatU 

Ttfi^  Hu'WUr-Putt,  IforlM,  1630,  p.  260. 
A  daily  deluee  otst  them  doea  boil, 
Tki^  «ailb  aod  water  play  at  Ifwl  ceil. 
Aadrtw  UmcU,  Th*  CharvtUr  t/Hailanil. 

LicUTONB,  a  literal  rendering  of  the 
Uffle  of  the  layymrey,  which  was  sap- 
poaed  to  be  iambent-petram. 

Lboe,  often  used  as  if  tneaning 
bithfol,  traa^,  loyal,  yielding  trae  ser- 
tiBe,u  a  "liege  man,"  a  "liege  vas- 
mL"  It  is  easy  to  see,  says  Prof.  Skeat, 
that  this  sense  ie  due  to  a  false  e^- 


molo^  vhioh  oonneoted  the  word  with 
Lat.  Ugattu  (from  Ugare,  to  bind),  as  if 
bound  to  his  lord  by  feudal  tenure, 
owing  allegiauoe.  (So  Spelmao,  Bailey, 
Way.)  In  exact  contradiction  to  the 
papular  notion,  the  original  meaning 
was  free,  and  the  word  was  applied  to 
the  lord,  as  "  oars  tyge  lord  "  (Robert 
of  Oloaceater).  It  is  old  Eng.  lege, 
lige.  Ft.  lige,  old  Fr.  Uege,  Low  Lat. 
ligiua,  0.  H.  Gar.  Hdjc,  free  to  go 
one's  way,  from  lidan,  to  go.  A  U^e 
lord  seems  to  have  been  a  lord  of  a  free 
band,  and  his  lieges  or  men  owed  their 
name  to  their,^reeiio?n,  not  to  their  ser- 
vice. See  Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.  s.v. 
Lordinges,  3e  ben  my  Ugt  meo'  ftt  gode  ben 

WiUiaa, ,/  PaUmt,  1.  (663. 
LycAe,  lady  or  lorde,  L^iu. — Pnmpl.  Par- 

The  BaroD  has  becD  with  King  Robert  bis 

These  three  loD^  years  ia  battle  and  aiege. 
Sc«tl,  IVaitrUy,  ch.  uii. 
....  Sterne  ibrtnnes  siege, 
Makea  not  hia  reasoD  slinle,  the  soules  fairs 

Whose  well  paia'd  action  ever  reata  upon. 
Not  giddiu  bumours,  but  discretioii. 

Atunlrm,  .Inlimio  anJ  MtUida,  Pt.  II. 

LI7K.BRI.T  probably  means  etymo- 
logically  a  Mdv-belt,  from  Dat.  l^, 
Swed,  bf,  Oer.  fetft,  the.body. 

Compare  Oer.  leib-binde,  a  drdle, 
letb-^unlel,  a  body-belt;  Dutch  Ij(r-t''*x^ 
a  sash  or  girdle ;  Swed.  Uf-roek,  a  close- 
fitting  coat. 

LiFB-atiABD,  i.e.  bodt^-guard,  the  first 
part  of  the  word  corresponding  to  Swe- 
dish "lif"  (^Oer.  felt,  body),  said 
to  have  been  introduced  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  (vida  Dasent,  Jeat  and  Eiw- 
Tteel,  ii.  p.  25),  but  it  is  certainly  older. 
Similar  formations  in  Swedish  ore  b/< 
vakt,  body-guard;  lif-page,  lif-ktrurg, 
page  and  surgeon  in  ordinary ;  Uf-dm- 
i/on,  dragoon  or  the  body-guard.  Com- 
pare Dutch  lisf,  the  body,  whence  lijf- 
garde,  lijf-achulhende,  aMe-goard  ;  Gsr. 
leibgarde,  a  body-guard.  So  Dnt.  lijf- 
knecht  (body-servant),  a  footman. 

The  Swiss  have  leibglirtner  (body- 
gardener),  a  blondering  form  of  leU)- 
garde.    See  Life-bklt. 

"  The  King's  Body  guard  of  yeomen 
of  the  gnard  "  was  institated  by  Hem? 
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VII.  in  1485,  probably  on  the  model  of 
"  La  PetUe  Garde  de  ton  corpe "  or- 
ganized hy  Louis  XI.  in  1475.  But 
the  "King's  Life  Guards"  are  firet 
mentioaed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Bee  Ellis,  OHg.  Letters,  2nd  S.  vol.  iii. 
p.  810. 

Know  also  tbst  the  Cbeietbites  irerp  n  kind 
ofJi/cganJlo  King  David.  .  .  What  unlikelj- 
hood  WH  it  thai  David  migbt  eatertain  Pn»e- 
Ijta  PbilLstinea,  conTeru  to  ihe  Jewish  reli- 
gion, if  CberH  were  such,  to  be  atLendaata 
about  Ail  tnrfv?  Not  to  inalance  inlhe  French 
King*  double  ^srd  of  Scots  and  Switiara,  aa 
improper  to  this  parpa«e. — T.  Fuller,  Pt^oA 
Sigltl,  1650,  p.  »17. 

Then  three  young  men,  that  were  of  the 
guard  that  kipt  tha  King  i  bedy,  apake  one 
to  another.—^.  V.  1  Enirai,  iii.  4. 

Lift,  as  old  verb  meaning  to  steal, 
still  nsed  in  ehop-Ufter,  one  who  pilfers 
from  shops,  and  caitU-lifling,  cattle- 
stealing,  has  Bometimes  l>een  tmder- 
Btood  as  to  raise,  take  up,  and  carry 
off  (Richardson),  like  It.  tcvare,  to  take 
or  set  away,  to  remove,  levanle,  an  up- 
taker,  a  bold  pilfrer  (Florio).  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  lifi,  to  raise,  but  is 
(like  oro/.f  for  yrt^f)  an  incorrect  form 
of  Itf,  cognate  with  Ooth.  hh'fan,  Lat. 
depere,  Greek  kJivlein,  to  steal  (Diefen- 
baoh,  ii.  669).  luepto-mama  is  a  mama 
for  li/ting. 
And  so  whan  a  man  wold  bryng  them  to 

Ihrjft, 
They  wyll  hym  rob,  and  fro  hii  good  hym 

Ttu!  Hy  Was  >«  ">*  SffaUl  Haat,  1.  t9B. 
bbe«o  TOong  a  man  and  ao  old  a  iiflerl 
Shakliptan,  Troitiu  und  Crtttida, 
i.  t,  1(9. 

He  that  ateali  acow  from  a  poor  widow  or 
a  itirk  from  ■  coturis  ■  Ibief;  he  that  fr/ii  a 
drOTc  from  a  Saueoach  laird,  ia  a  gentleman- 
drover. — Smit,  Wmetlts,  chap,  iriii. 

LiBB.  To  UJte  has  often  been  under- 
stood to  Hignify  the  attraction  which 
we  feel  towards  those  who  are  ISte  our- 
selves in  taetes  and  dispositiona ;  noUe 
ti  veUe  eadem  being  one  chief  bond  of 

Ererj  beaat  loveth  hia  liki,  .  .  .  al)  flesh 

consorteth  aocordine  to  kind,  and  a  man  will 

eleare  to  hia  likt.—Ecciai.  liii.  16,  17. 

For  ech  ting  loae^  hi*  ilicHt,  ao  oaifi  (e  hoc 

iwji. 

Earli/  Esg.  Pmrh,  Judal  lieariat,  I.  66 

<ed.  Funiivall;. 

Ad  hypocrite  lUath  an  hypocrite  becauae 
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be  is  (its  onto  him. — Bp.  J,  King,  On  Jam 
(1594;,  Lect.  ii. 

Compare  also  the  following  : 
For  wel  louua  euery  lud  ■  ^  lidtt  ia  hi 


AUianAtrand  Dindimui  (ah.  1350),  1.1011. 

"  Eveiy  man  loves  well  what  is  like 
o  hinue^"  or  as  the  old  proverb  has 
t,  "Like  will  to  like." — Heywood. 

'at  sfri  m  ifuTn  iyni  Site  ••:  fit  iffii^- 
Hmntr,  (Uiff .  xril.  SIB. 


With  Wit  hi 

CAapaun,  OdifH.  xriL  iSS. 

The  Greeks  also  had  a  saying,  "Like. 
neas  is  the  mother  of  love  "  (see  Bay, 
Proverbt,  sub  "  Birds  of  a  feaUier  "). 
,  LiJit  ictJf  Id  lib,eBohereature  lores  hia  kind, 
Cbute  word!  proceed  still  from  a  buhfnll 
miude. 
Htrrick,  Httperida,  Fotmt,  p.  341 
(ed.  Hsilitt). 
Hence  ia  it  that  the  ricEin  neuer  looea, 
BecBule  her  lUa  she  finds  not  anywheie; 
For  liktmne  euermore  afieetion  moues. 

Sir  J.  Datici,  Pimu,  vol.  ii.  p.  Bt 
(ed.  Groeut). 
Castotne  and  company  doth,  for  the  moat 
part,  aimpathiie  together,  according  to  lb< 
prouerbe,  Hiniili  Simili  gaadet,  like  will  ts 
like,  quotb  the  Denill  to  the  Collier.— B. 
Rii:LHeittiti4cflhuAge(16t<t),p.«HPmij 
Soc.). 

For  all  thinge  louetb  that  ia  Juice  it  arlfe. 

Tht  Parlamint  of  Btirdtt,  Eiui  Pop.  PtrUf, 

iii.  I8U. 

The  same  idea  occurs  in  Steme,  S«r- 
mons,  iv.  49,  50;  cf.  Whitney,  Ltm- 
guage,  p.  lOS.  Archbishop  Treneh 
thinks  that  to  Uke  a  thing  waa  original^ 
"  to  compare  it  with  some  other  thing 
which  we  have  already  before  onr 
natural,  or  our  mind's,  eye,"  thia  pro- 
cess of  comparison  giving  rise  to  plea- 
surable emotion. 

That  we  J(l«  what  ia  tilce,  is  the  eiplanstiiia 
of  the  pleasure  which  rhyme  give*  us.— 
Netii  OH  the  PamUn,  p.  ii  (9lh  ed.>. 

Bat  "like"  (^similis),  old  Eng. 
Uthe,  likeness,  is  a  distinct  word,  being 
akin  to  A.  Sax.  Itc,  form,  body.  Dot- 
Hjk,  Oer.  leic^e,  Goth,  {ga-ile^. 

The  oldest  usage,  moreover,  of  th« 
verb  seema  to  have  been  impersonal, 
"  It  Ukeg  me,"  i.e.  pleases  me,  is  to  mf 
teste,  Norse  Uka,  Dutch  Kjken,  Ooth. 
Uikan,  to  please.  Mr.  Wedgwood 
thinks  the  original  meaning  was  "  it 
relishes, or tastee pleasant"  (comparing 
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Get.  tehmtcken),  and  correlates  Fr. 
Irchtr,  Eng.  Uekeriah,  Wcerout,  ke.,  Lat. 
Ugario.  Compare  likeful,  pleoeant, 
uiii^,  in  old  English. 

Of  Beit,  oTbte,  ud  rich  met, 
\e  litfaUitt  fat  miD  mu  et. 
£tf^  Eng.  Poemi,  Land  ofCochaygne, 
U.  b5.  56. 
Pram  the  same  root  aeemutgly  is 
Uiriy  used  in  the  sense  of  proper,  fit, 
ccmely,  well- conditioned,  i.e.  'pieBemg- 
hka  (pUiemii-timUis),  not  probable  (to 
>ncce«d),  like  to  one  that  will  Hoit  (ae 
iSnBi3i-gimiiU;  since  -hf  is  for  Uke). 

"  Who  is  that  pretty  (firt  with  darh  ejea  I " 
"TbMu  HettT  Sorrel,"  nid  Miw  Lfdis  Don- 
■nionie,  '■  Martin  PovMr'a  aieoe — a  Ttry 
liblir  joimg  penii&,uiJ<rell-looktag  too." — 
G.  £ftDl,  Adam  Bidt,  cb.  xzv.  (p.  iST). 

When  Herodias'  daughter  danced 
before  the  oompony,  the  A.  Saion  ver- 
rion  says  "hit  Ucode  Hemde  "  [Mail. 


Conenile  bjm  Uktdt  hrtL—Id.  p.  II. 

ThM  it  msj  lyjb  Tou  to  cuue  hjm  hire  in 
fnri  ooe  bundred  pownde. — Sir  That. 
Mm(l5i9),EUii,Orig.  L«I«ri, Ser. 3,  vol. i. 

P-fro. 

Belbn  mm  is  life  and  deatb ;  and  whetber 
1H«  lifcrt*  ahall  be  given  him.~A.  V.  Etclt- 

Lub-owi^  "  A.  shricbowle,  a  ldi«- 
»«fe"  [Ntmenelalor),  a  corruption  of 
'ici-Mei,  a  provincial  word  for  a  screech- 
otI,  from  Iic^,  liek,  a  corpse,  as  in 

Dnyton  speaks  of 

TVrt 

H«tbo 

U  duktome  graves,  and  boUow  sepulchres. 

tiLT  OAX,  »  popular  name  in  some 
pull  of  Scotland  for  the  lilac  (Jamie- 
•on),  at  which  word  it  is  a  oorrup- 

taj.1  BoTAi.,  a  Sonth  eonntrj  name 
lor  the  plant  menlha  puUgiiim,  is  a  cor- 
"^itioD  of  puiiaU  Toyall  (Britten  BJid 
Hcjknd). 


I^XB,  formerly  Jt'nt,  A.  Sax.  Um,  so 
•pdt  probably  from  a  false  analogy  to 
tmi,  an  astronomical  term  for  the  edge 
V  boido'  of  the  snn  or  moon,  which  is 


from  Lat.  Knibat,  It.  lemlx),  a  skirt  or 

border. 

WbeQ  any  of  the  members  or  IJnu  wi^re 
broken  with  the  fiUl,  a  man  that  saw  them 
would  wj  tbey  were  brood  holes  and  huge 
caues  in  the  ground. — HnUand,  Flinia  Natu- 
nU  HUUiriet,  toI.  ii.  p.494  (1634). 

IiiHB,  aa  an  astronomical  term  for 
the  utmost  edge  or  border  of  the  disk 
of  the  sun  or  moon,  when  it  is  being 
eclipsed,  &c.,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
limo,  a  member,  but  is  a  borrowed 
word  &om  It.  lembo,  Lat.  limhiu,  a 
border. 

Limb,  a  provincial  term  for  a  mis- 
chievous or  wicked  person,  as  "He's  a 
perfect  limb,"  "  a  devil's  iiint,"  seems 
to  be  the  same  word  as  Scot.  Umm,  a 
profligate  female,  Ummer,  a  scotudrel, 
a  worthless  woman. 

Lime,  as  the  name  of  a  tree,  is  a 
oolTuptioD  of  Uie  older  form  Une  (its 
name  still  in  Lincolnshire),  which  is 
itself  corrupted  from  A.  Sai.  and  Swed. 
Und,  Oer.  Unde,  a  linden;  perhaps, 
originally,  the  smooth  wood,  akin  to 
Oer.  geUnd,  smooth,  loel.  Unr  (Skeat). 
Wilow,  elm,  plane,  ash,  box,  ckeatein,  lind, 

CAauccr,  TV  Knighta  TaU,  1.  S934. 
Lef  i>  Ijht  OD  lipiiU. 

BodiUktr,  Alltag.  Dir.htungta,  p.  166,  I.  3. 

The  famale  Lint  or  Lindtn  tree  waietb 
very  great  and  ihicke,  spreadiag  foorth  his 
blanches  wide  and  far  abroad,  being  a  tree 
which  jieeldeth  a  most  pteauni  abadow,  voder 
and  within  whose  boughes  may  he  made 
braue  sommer  boueen  uid  bankettinK  arhorn, 
bicause  tbe  more  that  it  is  surcbar^ed  with 
waight  of  timber  and  such  like,  the  better  it 
dolh  flourish.  Tbe  barke  is  brownish,  very 
imailh  and  plaine  on  the  outside.  .  ,  ,  The 
timber  i*  whitish  .  ,  .  yea  very   soft  and 

Sintle  in  the  cutting  or  bandling. — Gtranit, 
erbal,  p.  l»a. 

Limn  has  been  generally  understood, 
in  accordance  with  the  spelling,  to  be  a 
contracted  form  of  Fr.  entuminer,  to 
iUnininate,  illustrate,  or  paint  in  bright 
colours  (Skeat,  Richardson,  Treiieh, 
'Wedgiro<>d)-  An  old  spelling,  how- 
ever, is  Um,  to  paint,  from  A.  Sax.  iitn, 
a  limb,  properly  "  to  limb  oat,"  to  figure, 
to  delineate  the  parts  of  abo<ly.  Spen- 
ser has  UmmitKi  for  painting,  which  is 
the  A.  Sai.  Unung.  J.  Mayne  in  his 
TnmtUition  of  Ludan  has  limbe,  to 
paint ;  and  so  Sir  Thos.  Bfowne, 
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Let  h  puDter  DwefuUr  Umbe  oat  ■  millim 
of  [tBe»,  tad  ;ou  aball  God  them  all  diffareau 

Ct.  A.  Skx.  lim-gelBage,  form  or  linea- 

He  whb  would  draw  a  bire  amiable  Ladj 
limbti  with  an  erring  |iencil.— Joipar  Mayiu, 
LucuR  (  EpiltU  Dtdualor^),  1663. 
Lir'd  Mantaan  now  ajt&ine 
Thatfemall  Maotix  to  Jimnu  witb  hii  penae. 

IMinnt.  Pomt,  p.  W,  1635. 
Where  Htatoet  and  Jotw  acta  wore  rively 

Umt  [read  aab'd], 
BojM  with  black  ooalea  draw  (he  Tiil'd  parts 

of  nature. 
Martltm,  Suphmiiihi,  It.  I,  Worki,  i.  p.  IW 
(ed.  Halliwell). 

The  b  in  Wmt  is  no  orgsnio  part  of 
the  word.  Even  Hme  (A.  Sfti.  ii'in,  = 
cote)  was  former);  spelt  Ujnbe. 

Wormeu  ...  are  wont  to  doe  much  hart 
to  Poroaces  and  Limbtkilti  where  ibej  makti 
Limit.— ToftU,  HiiterU  of  Serpenli,'  p.  3U 
(I60B).       '^ 

Lim,  ^uten,  ia  given  unong  words 
appropriate  to  punting  in  Wright's 
Vocabularies  (llOi  oeat.),  p.  89. 

The  form  lymn  is  of  great  ontiqiiity, 
as  in  the  ProvipUnium  Parvttlm-unt, 
about  1440,  -we  find,  "  Lymnyd,  as 
bookys  (Cambridge  MS.  Ivmipud),  Elu- 
oidatna." 

"Lymnore  (Camb.  MS.  htminottr) 
Elacidator  ....  alluminator,  itlumi- 


Inmn  was  probably  a  compromise 
betweeit  Um  and  2iu»tn,  two  words 
originally  distinct. 

He  became  the  beat  IHuiaJaer  or  Lwiner  of 
our  afo,  emplnyed  ^dptbU;  to  make  the 
iuiiial  letters  in  the  Patenti  of  Peers,  and 
Commiseiong  of  Embaaaadours,  haTing  left 
few  beira  to  the  kind,  none  )o  the  dejrree  of 
Lis  art  therein.— T.  FuUtr,  Wtrthiei  «f  Enc- 
land,  jo\.i.  p.  16Tied.  1811). 

Liimtu  (iiem  ?  a  eood  word,  lymnt  them : 
whole  picture  ja  tLia? — J.  Manlmt,  Worki, 
vol.  i.  p.  55  (ed.  Halliwell). 

Ae  m  tbe  two  dajrs  atay  there  it  wm  im- 
pcaaible  1  could  take  the  fall  of  what  1  am 
aaaured  an  expert  Limimrr  mar  ler;  well 
epend  twice  two  monethi  in  ere  he  can  make 
a  perfect  draught.— .Sir  T.  Htrbert,  Tniveit, 
166.'),  p.  IbS. 


th  to< 


So  ia  Ih'eje  [ill  affwled]  if  the  ooulour  be 


Panic,  1569,  p.  168  (ed.  Arber). 

LiNCH-PIN.  iiruxA  here  is  a  oormpted 
form,  from  oonAiaion  with  link  (A.  Sax. 
hlenee),  of  old  £ng.  Utu,  A.  Sax.  jynu, 
an  axle-tree,  Dut.  hm»  (Skeat,  Etym. 
Did.). 

Ltnb-hount>,  qaoted  &om  CUtut't 
W^'nme«  by  Nares,  as  if  called  from  the 
Une  in  which  he  was  led,  is  a  ooimpt 
form  of  lime-houitd,  a  Bporting  dog 
held  by  a  lyme  or  thong,  Fr.  UmieT. 

Link,  a  torch,  a  oorraption  of  IiV, 
seen  in  old  Eng.  Unl-gtoik,  a  stick  to 
holdagnnner's match;  while Itnfai 
owes  its  form  to  a  oonWion  with  I 
scraped  linen,  being  properly  luHt,  (he 
SoottiBh  word  for  a  torch  or  match, 
Dan.  Zunfe,  Swed.  Imita,  Dat.  loni 
(Skmt,  Etym.  Ditt.). 

LtNT-WHTTK,  Soot.  Unl-quAii,  an  oM 
name  for  the  linnet,  is  a  corraplion  of 
A.  Sax.  Unet-wige  (Bttmiiller,  p.  187), 
where  linet  ia  from  It'n.  flax,  iJat.  finiiM 
(cf.  its  scientific  name  Unota  eauvfuAiita, 
Fr.  linoitf),  and  ioige  is  perhaps  tbe 
same  word  as  A.  Sax.  wiga,  a  soldier  or 
warrior,  with  allusion  to  the  handsome 
appearance  of  the  male  bird,  with  its 
red  poU  and  rose  breast. 

LiQUOBiOB,  the  name  of  a  weQ-knovn 
sweet  root.  Low  Lat.  Uqairieia,  so  spelt 
as  if  conneoted  with  Lat.  li^ttor,  Ugwio, 
lingo,  Gk.  Uitho,  to  lick  (OW.  lainlK), 
is  a  corrupted  form  of  Lat.  and  Orsek 
jfiycvrrfci'm,  ="  sweet-root."  InProv.  j 
Qenuan  it  is  sometimes  called  Udta- 
tweig,  "licker-twig"  or  dainty-stick. 
Other  oormptions  are  Fr.  r^I^,  old 
Fr.  Teculiae  (for  ItyrUse,  leavritte) ;  It 
TegoUMa  for  legorimai  Wallon  dialed 
erouHuo  (Sigart).  | 

Tbe  excellent  Liqwiet  TLat.  gi^cyrt^H^] 
is  that  which  groweth  in  Ciiida,  .  .  \  .  •» 
hath  a  twttt  not  which  oolj  u  vied  in  Thy 
Bick.— HoUonrf,  Ptim'i  Nat.  Jfutory,  rol.  "• 
p.  120(163*). 

Wban  that  tbe  finle  cock  hath  crawe,  aaoa 
Up  rint  this  jolj  loner  Abaoton, 
And  him  arajeth  gay,  at  point  devise, 
But  first  he  cheweth  grein  and  licDrv, 
To  Hnellea  aote,  or  he  bad  spoke  vilk  km. 
Chatu«r,  Cant.  Ta^  I  3691. 

Gli/cyrin,  or  Li^wru Engtand  if- 

fordeth  hereof  the  beat  in  the  worid  for  naw 
uses;  this Conn^  tbe  Gnt  and  beet  in  Eur 
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lad.  •  ■_  -  •  Bot  Lifturii,  formerlv  dear  >od 
turn,  ii  now  ^vn  cheap  sod  conunoD, 
bfcwM  growing  ID  all  CDuatKC  Thiuplentj 
TiU  auke  the  moat  precioiu  tbii^  ft  drug,  u 
StlTer  wu  nothing  respeeml  in  Jeruaslem  in 
■IxdsTi  orSolomtm.— r.  FuUtr,  Worthiaiil' 
£wln.<   vol.  ii.  p.  SOS. 

Tmke  LiaiuruJi  cut  gmill,  A  nnisMd  eomfita 
will)  one  akia  of  Sugv,  of  e*ch  two  ounces. — 
Tb  QnMiu  CtoKt  Optaed,  1659,  p.  178. 

LiqcoRoDS,  a  coimpt  spelliitg  of  U- 
cifTDiw,  from  Pr.  IfcA«r,  to  lick  up, 
whence  "  leechetir,  often  licking,  it'co- 
nm»"  (Cotgrave).  Cf.  Dan.  imkker, 
dainty,mce.  Thna  (ecAerous  meant  { 1 ) 
^DttoDims,  (2)  lewd. 

"  Liqiuyroue  Inst "  occurs  in  Tnrber- 
tifle'B  TrofficfUl  Talfi,  1587  {Wright). 
The  fonuB  Uqwirish,  Uckoroue,  and  like- 
nus  are  also  found. 


«t.p.6G. 

Lo !  loth  [:=  Loll  in  has  lyae  •  forw  Itchi- 

WiUfdlicli  wroghle  '  and  wiatlhede  god 

U^liad,  Vuwa V Pit"  Ptaamn,  C.  ii.  95. 

And  after  I  began  to  taate  of  the  Oesoh 
thoof  I  was  lyammai,  so  (hat  after  that  I 
wnte  to  the  jlieet,  in  to  the  wode. — Gufcm, 
Biytnl  lit  Fa,  p.  34  (ed.  Arber). 

M  bj  dost  thou  prie, 
Aul  turn,  and  ker,  and  with  i  Umroui  eje 

Look  high  and  low  ! 

0.  HtrUn,  Ttmpb,  Tht  Diichargt. 

No  woman  ahulde  et?  no  ( w»rrnu  morsellea 
la  tbf  abKiu  and  withoute  weling  of  her 
labond.— RooJi  of'  the  Kaighl  oj  La  Tour 
tnrff,,  p.  «(£.£.  T.S.). 

Sbr  there  ete  a  Bonpe  or  somme  Igttnvtu 
IbjBg.— CoTtn.  f'rench,  "  Yile  U  menniit 
b  Niippe  aa  matin  ou  aucune  tachtrit.  — 
I',  p.  KPT. 

— MoihiTj  aholl  run  and  fetch, 
TWir  daughters  (ere  ihej  jet  be  ripe)  to 

da  ti^ner'ak  bull. 
ifa>dg<^,  Tiu  Jtaleui  Ltvtn,  ii.  t,  p.  9t 
(ed.  Uailitt). 


LlBICCMPBaNGT,    LiKIOON-PANCT, 

"Tlie  boney-aaokle,  rosemary,  lAn- 
"^pianey,  roae-parslej  "  (Poor  Robin, 
l^iB),  U  evideutljr  a  corruption  of  Uly 
w"«jCi*,  lily  of  tiie  valley. 

Lure,  groond  enclosed  for  a  tonma- 
iDcnt,  a  ctvroption  of  Uttfi,  O.  Fr.  Iiw>r, 
Iw.  It.  lieaa,  a  barrier  or  palisade. 


Low  Lai  UebB,  buriera,  perhaps  akin 
to  lidum,  a  thread,  or  girdle,  and  so  an 
enclosure  (Skeat).  The  word  was  per- 
haps confused  with  Utf,  A,  Sax.  lul,  a 
stripe  or  border. 

LiTitDS,  a  kind  of  bine  dye,  formerly 
spelt  litTnoie  (Bailey),  is  a  corruption  of 
lakmote,  Dut.  lakmoet,  from  lak,  lao, 
and  moet,  pulp ;  Ger.  lackmuta,  litmtia 
(Skeat).  The  word  has  evidently  been 
assimilated  to  Shetland  litl,  indigo,  to 
lilt,  to  dye  indigo  blue  (Edmonslon) ; 
Scot,  lit,  to  dye ;  old  Eug.  "  lyl.yn' 
clothys,  Tingo  "  (Prnmiji.  PoTVutoriin) ; 
Icei,  lUa,  to  dye.  Hence  liMer,  a  dyer, 
and  the  proper  name  LiHer. 

LiTTEB,  the  brood  or  progeny  of  an 
animal  brought  forth  at  a  birth,  so 
spelt  as  if  identical  with  lifter,  a  bed 
(Fr.  liliire,  Lat.  lectaria),  as  parturient 
women  are  still  said  to  be  "brought  to 
bed,"  or  "in  the  straw."  It  is  really 
identical  with  Icel.  Idir,  Uittr,  a  place 
where  animals  produce  their  young 
(from  Ifggja.  to  lay;  of.  Prov.  Eng. 
iafieir,  the  laying  of  a  hen). — Bkeat, 
Etym.  Bid. 

Lyltrt  or  forthe  brynggynge  of  beealja, 
Fetus,  feturs. 

LiiUn  of  a  bed.  Stratus.— Pminpl.  Pnrvu- 

LiTB,  when  need  as  an  adjectiTe  in 
the  sense  of  living,  as  in  "live  stock," 
"a  live  ox"  {Ex.  iii.  85),  haa  origi- 
nated in  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
idiom  "  the  oi  is  aiive,"  where  dUve  is 
properly  an  adverbial  usage,  old  Bog. 
on-live,  A.  Sax.  on  life,  "  in  life."  It 
would  be  a  similar  error  if  we  spoke 
of  "  a  tleep  child,"  instead  of  a  "  sleep' 
ing,"  because  we  say  "  the  child  is 
a-$leep,"  i.e.  old  Eng,  on  sleep,  "  in 
sleep."  CI  "David  fell  on  »ieep." — Act» 
ziii.  86.  Indeed  Chaucer  actually  does 
use  slcn)  for  ale^ng,  when  speaking  of 
the  vision  which  he  saw. 

Not  all  waking,  ne  AiUean  (Istpe, 
he  describes  it  as 

In  plaine  Engliah  Brill  written, 
For  tittpt  writer,  well  ye  wilten, 
Excuned  ia,  though  he  do  m  lb. 
More  than  one  tliat  waking  ia. 

CAaiun-'i  Oitan,  1597. 

Both  a-fire  and  on  fir«  are  still  in 
Then  Aew  one  of  the  serapbitu  unto  me 
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hsTiag  ■  (iiw  cod  in  bii  huid. — A,  V.  h. 
Ti,6. 

The  Juice  of  it  on  eleepinf;  eje-Iida  laid 
Will  mike  or  man.  or  woman  madi;  dote 
Upon  tbe  next  iiw  cmture  that  it  aees. 
SliahtiptaTt,  liiit.  Night'i  Dttam,  ii.  1,  !». 

Similftrly,  lane  [lonely,  hnetome), 
Bolitaiy,  "A  poor  lone  woman  "  (Sbaks. 
2  Hen.  I V.  ii.  1,  86),  ia  a  cormptioTi  of 
aUme,  i.e.  oil-one,  altogether  single. 

Livelihood,  bo  spelt  as  if  it  were  a 
similar  formation  to  UkeHkood,  false- 
hood,  &c.,  is  a  corruption  of  the  O.  Eng. 
li/hde,  lyveloik,  A.  Sal.  lif-tdde,  life's 
support,  maintenance,  from  lif,  life, 
and  tdd,  way,  "  way  of  life,"  or  "  food 
for  a  voyage,"  WSu  {viaiieam).  C£. 
hde,  the  oomse  of  the  ore  in  a  mine. 
"  Hieron  has  a  sermon,  the  dedication 
to  which  ia  dated  in  1616,  entitled  The 
Chrisiiant  Ltve-toode.  Philemon  Hol- 
land has  Uvelode  in  his  Cyropaidia 
(1632),  p.  123."  — Fitzedward  HaU. 
The  real  old  word  livelihood,  lyvelyhede, 
meant  livelinesB,  quicknesE,  with  which 
UJIode  was  confounded. 

Thus  the  chmnge  of  iivtlodt  to  livtlihotid  is 
vrhtt  wHfl  to  hp  expected ;  iivetihood  beiDi^  the 
more  intelligtble  form  would  natunllj  sur- 

ing»  aiid  eyiotusllj  ivuiiaiog  tlie  one  proper 
to  tiveUtdt,  the  olJier  being  auppUed  bj  '^  Uve- 
linese."— Alomi,  fhiiilag.  Soc.  Tmni.  1B6S-3, 
p.  SB. 
All   DIB  not   rood  to    be  goat  -  tM  be  bodi 

Ne  hrftodi  to  be  licun'  M  leofii  to  )«  soule. 
finun  of  FUt,  Ptmrm-n,  Text  A. 
Pua.  1. 35. 
FdIo  seeben  to  hii  wnnienee  for  to  sen  bis 
holi  UflaU.~Old  E»g.  Hmailia  of  l»h  Ctnt. 
end  S.  p.  l«7(ed.  Morrii). 


!0     )  LOAD-STAB 

Gnpids  like  Joaehe$  "  occois  in  The  Trip 
to  the  Jvhilee,  and  has  been  nndantood 
by  some,  in  accordance  with  the  spell- 
ing, to  sirnify  the  fish  of  that  name. 
Nares,  indeed  (a.  v.),  qaotes  an  ia- 
stance  of  one  being  swallowed  in  wine. 

Compare,  however,  "Looch,  or  Loioc, 
looh,  or  lohoch,  a  thick  medicunaiL, 
that  ia  not  to  be  swallowed  at  once,  bat 
to  be  licked,  or  aoffered  to  melt  in  tbe 
mouth,  that  it  may  have  more  effect 
upon  theparts  af[flot«d." — Vieyra,  Por- 
tugiiete  Dictionary. 

Great  Tie  tliere  ia  of  it  in  those  medidiiM 
whieb  be  held  vndrr  tbe  tmi^e,  so  to  rr- 
■olue  &  melt  leaaureW — [marpa]  mcb  ai  b* 
our  Ecligmatft  or  C«da. — HeUaKd,  Pliti'i 
Nal.  Hill.  Tol.  ii.  p.  ItO. 

Tbej  are  good  in  a  lochi  or  lickinc  mtdi- 
eine  forihortneaofbreatb. — Gtnrde,Hrrtml. 
p.W, 

Loch,  Lolioc,  A  Lacke  or  Lobocbe  ;  a  liqiU 
oonfectioQ  or  soft  medicine,  Ihat'i  not  to  Ik 
iwallowed,  but  held  ia  tbe  monlb  uotijl  R 
bare  melted. — Colenitie. 

A  Stick  berrof  [of  Licorice]  is  — "■"-'j 
the  Spoon  prescribed  to  Patients,  to  aae  m 
any  LineeDcea  or  Louehn. — T,  FulUr,  Htr- 
Ihia  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  tOb. 
Ob,  wbat  an  ebb  of  drink  have  we, 
Brinr,  bring  a  deluge,  fill  ua  up  the  SM, 
Let  uie  TWI  ocean  be  oiumigbijc 

We'll  drir    -    - '  -■'  ■■-  '-* 


...  get  truly  his  IMailt  wyth 

Hwynke   and   trauejle    of   his  bodye.— rA# 
Ftiliat,  Ciatm,  14B3,  a.  ii. 

Bir  Thomas  Wiat  says  :— 

[The  feldiibe  mouee] 
Forbicauie  ber  iiuelal  was  butthinne, 
Wonid  nedes   go   ae   ber   towniah   sister* 

Sahrtt,  L1.3(«b.(5«)). 
Christ  .  .  .  wold  not  cur«  bem   bat  de- 
noicd  to  bim  hirborow  and  l^tltd.  but  re- 
prouid  his  diaciplia  askyng  veuiawni. — ,lpij- 
"S^f"  '*<  Loilardi,  p.  1 1  (Camden  Soc.). 
He  hatb  lull  suffisaunce 
Ofii. 


SeoiumigbiTcop 
d  all  it's  fiihes  u 


LoAOH.     The  phraae   "to  swallow 


J,  p.M 

Load-stab,    (  nua-spellings,  from 

LoAD-STOHB,  t  false  analogy,  at 
lodt-iUiir  and  Io<Je-<tofie,  i.e.  the  star  or 
stone  that  leads  or  guides  one  on  his 
way,  A.  Sax.  IdiJ,'  a  way.  We  ntS 
speak  of  a  lode  in  a  mine.  Cf.  leeL 
lei1iar-»(}ama,  a  way-star,  fetSw-iMMi, 
a  way-stone.  i 

An  old  word  for  a  leader  or  gnid*  I 
was  lodeaman  (Chaucer,  Oower),  tod^ 
matme  (Prompt.  Parv.),  A.  Sai.  Uf- 
maa.  Cf.  0.  Fr.  latmrn,  a  pilot.  Led 
ia  near  akin  to  lodon,  to  guide  or 
lead. 

Treuly  y  fblowyde  enenuore  mj  doke  lod 
Jmliniiiin  sent  Nicbolas.— ficnistioa  l»  <k 
Monk  of  Enaham  (1466),  p.  106  (ed.  Arhet). 

The  Dutch  word  is  loodtmait,  which 
has  been  aasimilated  to  lood  (lead),  » 
sounding-lead,  iooijen,  to  aound,  ImJI- 
sen,  to  pilot ;  pilot  itaelf  being  Hat.  pfj' 
hot,  another  form  of  peyl-bxid,  a  somtd- 
ing-lead,  from  peyhn,  to  sound  ( Sewsll- 
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Tbti  a*v  ]  how  woful  Caliitape,  ■  . 

Wu  turned  friBn  ■  womtn  til  a  bere, 

Amd  kft^r  wia  she  made  the  lodairrre. 

ChauetT,  Kitighui  Tale,  1.  tOfil. 

Td  ihit  cWn  muntie  which  in  the  North 

Dctb  likp  another  Suane  in  ijlory  tine ; 

Which  ttandeth  fixt,7e[  apreada  her  heavenly 

Lt»itlinu  to  heiiti,  and  teadiUim  to  all 

Sir  Mm  Dama,  Pneita,  1699,  toI.  i.  p.  9 

(ed.  Grosart). 

Wkal  mates  the  leadiumt  to  the  North  ad- 

Hii  lubtile  point,  as  if  Iron)  thence  he  found 
Hit  chiefe  mnctiae  Tertne  to  redound. 
Sir  JtllK  Dimia,  Orclitttn,  56  <16M;. 

Bp.  Andrewee  eajB  of  the  star  in  the 
«»Bt:— 

ll  Is  Dot  ■  Mar  only,  but  a  Lcud-itar:  And 
whntier  ■bonld  .  .  it  luuf  us,  but  to  Him, 
■bcae  Ibe  star  is!  to  the  Stars  Master.— 
Stmtn$,  fol.  p.  i«. 

I^r  nses  the  cariooe  exprsBBion, 

"loadfd  needles'*  of  the  compaeg 
(.lima.  747,  DavieB,  p.  881).  It  has 
b««i  conjectnred  that  tode-gfone,  appa- 
ttntl;  >  tme  English  word,  may  be  an 
adaptation  of  Ludian-gfOTie,  Lat.  tapi» 
Ladiui,  the  toncnstoiA,  jnst  as  Magnet 
takes  ita  naiiie  from  MaKneaia,  a  L^diaji 
riiT.— I.  Taylor,  Word*  ^  Flaeet,  p. 
lit  {lad  ed). 

Lou  ABOUT  (to),  averbformedfimm 
the  gnbetantive  "  loafer,"  as  if  it  meant 
oaewho  "loafa,"  or  loiters  aboat  for 
the  take  of  a  loaf,  like  old  Eng.  bribovr, 
"agabond.&om  trite,  a  piece  of  bread. 
"Loafw,"  however,  is  the  German  latt- 
JT,  laitdlaufpT,  Prov.  Oer.  lofer,  a  vaga- 
Wd,  an  unsettled  coamer  about  the 
Moatry ;  Whitby  land-lmiper ;  old  Eng- 
lid]  a  latid-lfaper  or  Uind-loper.  "  I 
naa  IciRiiJoper  astheDutohmanaaitb, 
a  wanderer," — Hotrell,  Fam.  Letters, 
1&60.  IceL  hhuiptnffi,  vagabonds,  irom 
Uaapa,idpa,  to  mn  away,  our  "leap;" 
iM.leoptteT,  a  gadding  gossip  (Sewel). 

A  laid-loper,  aa  Profesaor  Skeat  oh- 
Nrree,  was  once  a  common  name  for  a 
nlgrim;  "  FiUofier,  a  vagabond,  hmd- 
uper,  earth-planet,  oontinoall  gadder 
fremtowneto  towne"(CotgTsve).  The 
jdirase  (o  lepe  ouer  load  =:  be  a  p^grim, 
(leemi  in  Vtiiwi  of  Piers  Plomncm, 
T«rt  A.  Pass..  T.  I.  2Se,  md  so  kmde- 
itV'Ttt  bermytet  ~  vagabond  hermits, 
li.  Text  C.  I'aas.  xrii.  887 ;  Cleveland 
laa£(niper,  one  who  rons  awi^  from 


his  creditors ;  Dan.  Inmildber,  a  vagrant . 
Compare  2ppe  in  Davies,  8upp.  Eng. 

GJosiary. 

Bvt  auch  Traveller*  as  these  may  bee 
termed  Land-lnptn,  as  the  Dutchmaa  aaith, 
rather  than  Traveller!  .--J.  HouwH,  Imtnu- 
timt  fur  Forraiat  TratxU,  164V,  p.  67  (ed. 

Shoeblacks  are  compelled  to  a  great  deal 
orunaToidablciiuAnS,-  but  oertainly  this  one 
loafed  rather  energetically.  —  H,  KingtUy, 
Bi-etnAai,  ch.  ili. 

See  Davies,  Supp.  Eng.  Olouary,  s.v. 
'  EB,    for    hp-tter.    A,    Sax. 


(A.  Sax.  hledpan,  Oer.  lavfew,  IceL 
hlaupa],  with  the  termination  -tier, 
and  so  meaning  the  "  leap-ster,"  or 
bounder,  like  old  Eng.  loppe,  a  flea ; 
of.  old  Eng.  hU^petlre,  a  dancer,  hoppe- 
alere,  a  hopster,  dauntlere,  "songsier," 
&c.  Z(ipi/«fre,  however,  ia  from  Zopuej-o, 
the  aame  word  as  Lat.  kteuita,  denoting 
a  leaping'animal — (1)  on  land,  a  locust ; 
(2)  in  the  water,  a  lobster ;  irom  Sansk. 
root  laAgh,  to  jump  (whence  also 
A.  Sax.  leax,  the  leaping  aalraon).  Cfl 
hat.  eqtiut:^  Ok.  hippog.  Sylvesteruses 
lohelarize  for  to  leap  or  run  back.    See 

From  lo^Mta  oomea  alao  Fr.  Ian- 
gouBfe,  "  a  locust  or  grasshopper,  also 
a  kind  of  lobster"  (Cotgrave).    See 

LOHOOYSTIR. 

IiOBSTBs,  a  name  for  the  stoat  in  the 
eastern  shires  (Wright),  is  a  corrupted 
form  of  lop-eta/rt,  hanging  tail,  a  lumpy 
tail ;  compare  clubBter,  its  name  in  ine 
Cleveland  dialect,  i.e.  cluh-atart,  "  club- 
tail,"  from  A.  Sax.  gleorl,  Dan.  slieri, 
Swed.  gl^eri,  the  tail. 

In  Linoohishire  (he  animal  is  oaUed 
chA-iail,  from  its  short  stiff  tail. 

In  Caius,  Of  Englithe  Doggea,  1676, 
he  observes  that  some  are  good  for 
chasing  "  The  Polcat,  the  Lobster,  the 
Weasell,  the  Conny,  &c."  (p.  4,  tepr. 
1880). 

Locusts,  a  popular  name  for  the 
mawkishly  sweet  bean-pods  of  the 
Khiwib    tree     (Oeraionia    stUqaa).  — 


tree"  (Q^T.Johafmis  Brodtbawn),ti 
an  idea  that  it  fiuriushed  the  Baptist 


zecbvGoOgIc 


LOCKOEESI 


( 


with  food  im  the  wildsmess.  The  name 
haul*  perhaps  originsted  in  some  con- 
fusiOD  of  rfparuT,  **  little  boms,"  the 
Greek  name  of  ^e  pods,  Luke  xr.  16 
(whence  QaT.Boelcah(»'nbaum,aBAnatae 
of  the  tree),  with  npa/i^E,  eerambyse, 
uipafiot,  Lat.  carabut  (=  loeusta), 
homed  insects.  Cf.  "Hornet,"  Ger. 
hohbock,  "stag-beetle,"  cerf-volani. 

K  somewhat  similar  mistake  is  the 
rendering  of  ii:ipatot  (guileless,  lit. 
"  unmixed  "},  "JJormlesi  as  dores" 
(A.  F.  St.  Malt.  1. 16),  as  if  from  i  and 
rlpat,  un-homed  (sine  eonrn,  Bengel), 
without  means  of  oSence. — Trench,  on 
A.  Vertion,  p.  125.  Increase  Mather, 
making  a  like  blunder,  says : — 

The  thunderbolt  wu  bv  the  sntieati 
tenned  CerouBio  beMuse  of  the  smell  lite 
that  of  in  Wn  [iiifKl  whea  put  into  the  Gre, 
which  does  kttend  it.— lUaarkable  Prmii- 
deruti,  p.  81  (ed.  OSbr). 

LocKOBBST,  a  provincial  name  for 
the  wood-louse  (Wright),  also  called 
hckchester  in  Oxfordshire  (locdieater, 
Prompt.  Fan}.),  is  perhaps  formed  on 
the  analogy  of  the  ancient  and  syno- 
nymouB  name  hkdore  ("wjrme,  mul- 
tipee." — Prtwnpl.  Parti,),  misimder- 
stood  as  toefc-dxir.  But  Jo^^iore,  also  spelt 
bigdorre,  is  compounded  of  big  (?  a 
worm)  and  dn*,  A.  Sax.  dorti,  a  chafer 
or  drone.  Dr.  Adams  thinks  that  lock- 
eheater  is  from  lok-eatre,  i.e.  log-  or  hig- 
(=  slow)  +  ettre  (an  A.  Sax.  termina- 
tion), "  Uie  sluggish  insect "  (Traiwoc- 
tJonaofFhilohg.Soc.imO-l,p.9).  It 
is  simpler,  however,  to  suppose  that 
hck-eKeafer,  hkeaire,  is  merely  an  An- 
glicized form  of  looutia,  the  Latin  word 
for  a  lolwter  aa  well  aa  for  a  locust.  In 
Frov.  Eug.  cockchafers  are  commonly 
called  locusts.  The  wood-louse  is  ac- 
tually called  a  Iclitrotu-hiue  in  the 
North  ooimtiy  dialects,  with  reference, 
np  doubt,  to  its  flexile  and  armour- 
plated  back,  which  closely  resembles  a 
lobster's  tail,  whence  it  is  also  named 
an  armadiUo.     See  Lobstbb. 

Mj  friend,  Mr.  Hsiliwell,  wslking  in  ■ 
prden  in  OifoniBhire,  »ccident»lly  otw- 
Ee«rd  the  ranlener  tallfiog  sbout  (octeAuferi, 
And  immediilelj  uking  him  what  Iheae  were, 
reoeired  Tor  uiBWcr  that  the;  were  woodlice. 
On  s  fiirtber  inquir;  he  aacertaiued  thel  lock- 
chat,  or  ioefafttittr,  wM  not  tn  nnconiiin)ii 
word  in  some  puts  of  OilbrdabiTfl  tor  a 
woodlonie,  although  it  ww  c^idl;  going 


outofow.— T.  H'righl,  Areliaologiml  £niyi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

LoNOOTBTEB,  the  crayfish  (IF.  Com- 
tcall  QloBtary,  M.  A,  Courtney),  bo 
called  as  if  one  of  the  bivalve  spedes 
(and  the  word  is  actually  explained  in 
the  pubhcationa  of  a  teamed  sode^  to 
be  "  a  sort  of  oyster," — Caniden  Soc 
Miieellany,  vol.  iv.  p.  6),  is  a  corruption 
of  the  French  langoiute,  "  a  kind  of 
Lobster  that  hath  undivided  cleyes,  or 
long  beake  ( or  beorde)  and  prickles  on 
her  back,"  also  "  a  Locust,  or  Grass. 
hopper." — Cotgrave.  Langtmtle  iBfrani 
the  Latin  hcueta,  (Compare  Welsh 
llegstl,  a  lobster.)  See  also  Skinner, 
Elymohgieon,  s.  v.  Longdater;  Ebel. 
Celtic  Studm,  p.  108. 

Langoata  is  in  old  Spanish  a  locust 
t)r  grasshopper  (Minsheu),  in  modem 
a  lobster,  while  lungcalina  is  a  prawn 
(H.  J.  Rose).  Bishop  Wilkins  in  his 
Es«ay  t-owardt  a  Fhiloaophical  L(m- 
guage,  1668,  groups  with  "  Lobster," 
"Longoieter,  Locuetaniarina"(p.l2^ 
fol.). 

In  old  English  tcatguete  is  the  loonst,     i 

e.g. .—  I 

\^ilde  hunle  and  Lan^iu1#  his  mete,  andwalff 

wu  hii  drinks. 

OU  Eae-  Hamiliii  eflllh  Cnl.  Sod  S. 

p.  Iff  (ed.  Morris,  E,  E.T.8.) 

In  the  Adriatic  this  fish  {Falimma 
wlgaria)  is  known  aa  agosta  oc  aragoiia, 
the  initial  I  having  been  mistaken  ier 
the  article.     "  Of  Loctitta  of  the  sea,  or     ' 
Lobster"  is  Holland's  title  to  Fli*J     I 
Sat.  Hittory,  bk.  ix.  ch.  SO.  | 

Locut,  a  ftib  like  a  lobster,  called  a  la^- 

Preienta  ...  of  Mr  Sheriff,  C  bggiheadt 
of  beer,  i  carp,  a  isle  of  sturgeon,  ■  isle  of 
fresh  salmoD,  1  pike,  3  trout  aiid  1  ImJ 
OHiIer. — Ezvemti  a]  iht  Judgti  nf  AiBit,  IW 
(CamdtH  IdiiceUaas,  Tol.  it.  p.  37). 

LonOE.     Com  is  said  to  be  iodgii 
when  it  lies  fiat,  beaten  down  bystnni) 
or  rain.  This  can  scarcely  be  the  sams 
word  as  lodge,  to  dwell  or  aojonm,  Fr. 
falser,  origiiially  to  occupy  ahut,  O.  Enp 
Jogt,  Ft.  loge,  from  Low  Lat.  iowha,  ■ 
laify  bower  (Scheler).     It  is  perhaps* 
survival  of  A.  Sax.  logjan,  to  place,  Mt,      i 
or  put  together,  akin  probably  to  Oelh      I 
lagjan,  to  lay.    So  lodged  would  ba 
equivalent  to  laid.    Ettmiiller  co-Mdi'     ' 
nates  hgjan  with  A.  Sax.  hh,  plM>     I 
(?  cL  !•&%.  loeut,  loeare).   Compare  i«r, 
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old  Eng.  loogh,  Dni.  laaif,  Icel.  lagr, 
nrigm&llj  "  Ijisg  flat,"  &om  the  base 
lag,  to  lie. 

Abo  w«  ma;  DDmber  among  thr  fsulU  in- , 
cidait  to  come  tbeij  nakeDesse ;  namely, 
wbra  the  blade  ■■  H>  ouergrowne  anil  the 
nalke  so  chargml  and  loden  with  a  beaoin 
had  that  (he  com  ilandetb  not  Tprirht,  but 
HMfei  &  lieth  tlmig.—HoUand,  Pliay  N. 

Tbongh  bladed  cotn  be  lodgtd  and  tree!  blown 

Shakttpmr,  Maebtth,  it.  1,  55. 
Ou  tighi  and  the;  [lean]  ahaU  lodgi  the 


Lose,  a  cormpt  form  (for  leeie)  of 
old  Eng.  ?««en,  or  leoum  (paet  parte. 
U)Tim,  Iorn)i  A.  Sai.  2<vben  ( =  <imj/f«r, 
to  lose),  which  has  been  assimilated  to 
old  Eng.  losien,  to  loose  (past  parto. 
fori),  A.  Sax.  W'on,  to  become  looaa 
{S\ea.t,  Etymohg.  Bictifmary].  The  old 
word  leaemg,  lying  (Psalm  iv.  2),  A. 
Sax.  hdtv/ng,  is  near  akis. 
Ltai/ap,  or  lyjn^,  M^ndacim 

'         "   — "" 'ys  lost",  Perd 

Tn*.  SoIto. 
Prompt.  Pamulomm. 
K  Jang  lerne)!,  oh  be  ne  ItK^; 


LorruHO,  mi  old  Eng.  word  for  a 
hymn  or  song  of  praise  in  The  Early 
E*g.  Paolfer,  Ps.  Ixiv.  2,  as  if  a  high  or 
li^  mag  (O.  Eng.  lofle,  the  air],  is  an 
■neorrect  form  of  A.  Sax.  lof-iang  ( = 
Oar.  ki>-gf*img),  from  0.  Eng.  Me. 
praise,  A.  Sox.  Jof.  Loue  img  in  Ox 
following  is  perhaps  the  same  word  :- 

Tpcb  me,  ieau,  \n  lAtu  am^, 

wi|>  mete  terea  euer  among. 

BMiker.  AlUng.  DieAlun^m,  p.  S04,  t,  156. 

laf-io»i!  ay  Dgen  to  God  Jerne 

Ki|ifach  ipecbe  aa  be  con  leme. 

Catttl af  LBut,\.  SO. 
LooK'm,  \  are  given  by  Wright  as 
Lbwcomb,  /  provincial  words  for  a 
viudow  in  tiio  root  -They  ore  corrap- 
ttns  cf  the  old  word  ivcoyne,  Pr.  lu- 
"tfnt,  from  Lat.  lucemo,  a  lantern. 
Cotnpare  Ooth.  Ittoom,  Ir.  luocAorn, 
WeL  Uygom.  In  the  Frenoh  argot 
^tiwmU  is  a  window  (Nisard,  Livret 
fopuiaireM,  torn.  ii.  p.  874). 

LooBE-HTBiFE,  a  popular  name  of  the 
plant  hfnmacAta,  is  a  translation  of  that 
*wd  into  its  component  elementa, 
(iteek  litit,  a  loosing,  and  machi,  a 
Mrt.  According  to  Pliny,  however,  it 
*H  colled  after  a  King  Ly^maehvt 

Lymuehie,      Willow-herb,     LoiM-itr^t, 
KUer-wil  lo  W.—Col jmt. 
'~      'a,  a*  Dioacoridefl  and  Plinie  doe 


«ntf,  looke  liia  name  of  a  apeciall  ti 
»  Utt  in  ■np^aaiiur  the  atriie  and  ui 
■UA  UlMh  mil  MDOOB  oun  at  lb 


I  ploiuh. 


<^  im  inder  out  ot  tbe  nature  and  Tertaee 
oftki*  htrbe,  ai  PUnie  aaith.— Gerdrrit,  Hir- 
Kt»r,p.38S. 


Trulye  it  maj'p  well  be  ealW  ».,  .  _  . ._ 
consj-dre  bowe  manye  wayea,  and  how  many 
thingea,  he  loKlh  thereby,  for  Brete  he  loulh 
hia  eoodes,  be  leMh  bx»  tymc,  he  Uutih 
qa^cknea  of  iijt,  and  all  good  luat  lo  other 
thingeF',  he  ttiaeth  honeat  companye,  be  (oxth 
big  good  name  and  eacimatioii,  and  at  last?, 
yf  he  teaue  it  not,  loath  God,  and  Heauen 
and  all.—R.  AKham,  Toiophitui,  1545,  p.  54 
(ed.  ArbeO. 

LoBD,  on  old  slang  term  for  a  hnmp- 
baoked  person.  It  is  dubious  whether 
this  nickname  has  originated  in  a  popu- 
lar grudge  against  the  nobility,  or  in  a 
sort  of  mock  respect  for  the  cripple. 
At  all  events  we  must  probably  set 
aside  as  mere  onriotia  coincidences  the 
medical  term,  "UtrdDsii,  the  bending  of 
the  backbone  forward  in  children " 
(Bailey),  Qreek  lord/ii,  bent  forwards. 
Low  Lat.  Utrdicare,  to  walk  with  bent 
back,  as  these  words  ore  not  Ukely  to 
have  been  known  to  the  populace.  It 
may  possibly  be  another  use  of  the  old 
English  hard,  lordain,  turdea,  or  hur- 
dcn,  a  maladroit  clownish  feUow  who 
cannot,  or  will  not,  work  for  his  living, 
a  sluggard.  "  Lorel,  or  loaol,  or  Wrdcne 
(loirdayne),  Lnrco." — Prompt. PanwTo- 
rutn.  This  is  the  same  word  as  Fr. 
lomd  (O.  Pr.  lorde),  heavy,  cltunsv, 
lontish,  sottish,  imhandsome.  It.  U/rdo, 
foul,  filthy.  Low  Lat.  lurdv*,  from  Lat. 
hirid/ag,  discoloured,  ghastly. 

A  laeaj  faorrf  for  nothing  good  to  donne. 
SfoatT,  t'atra  Qumw,  111.  rii.  IX. 

Latimer  Speaks  of  "  2(n-dtn^  loyterers  " 

{The  Phvghera). 

Mylordji  bunch-back. — PatUrim,  Antrim 
and  Dnm  GhuBry,  E.  D.  S. 

9baiiirariably'woDnd  up  at  night  with  a 
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mtil  fighting  fit,  during  irbicli  "  mu  lord  " — 
Tulgar  aluig  tor  huucbback — wu  olwkji 
thraflhed  anmerciiullj.— TAa  Slandurd,  Dec* 

He  [Junes  Amieclej']  WM  in  deriaion 
called  mil  lord,  which  ihe  mistreM  of  the  hoate 
hearing  called  him,  tod  aeeing  he  h*d  no  de- 
formitif  to  iiterre  the  title,  u  Tulg»fly  gireD, 
Tell  me,  aavs  she,  wLj  thry  call  joo  my  lurd. 
—Tht  Pnt^idan,  vol.  i.  p.  310  (1B46}. 

That  a  deformed  person  ia  a  Lord.  .... 
After  >  painful  inieatigatioa  of  the  rolls  and 
records  under  the  reign  of  Richard  the  ThinI, 
or  "  Richard  Crouchback,"  aa  he  ia  more 
uauallj  deaignated  in  the  chroniclea, — from  a 
traditionarr  atoop  or  gibboai^  io  that  part — 
we  do  not  find  that  that  monarch  conferred 
any  anch  lordahipa  aa  here  pretended,  upon 
tnj  subject  or  aubjecu,  on  a  simple  plea  of 
"oanfbnnitT  "  in  that  respect  to  tne  **  royal 
nature."— C.  /  — '    " '"  '^' - 


...  Lambf  E^aaia  of  EUa. 


p.  3. 


Syker,  ibons  but  •  laeaie  loord. 

Speiuer,  Sltrphoardt  CaltHder,  JyXy. 
{On  which  E.  K.  eommenta  '■  A  loordi  wta 
wont  among  the  old   liritooa  to  aignifie  a 
Lardt,"  and  "  Lurdann  ^  Lord  Danea  "  !] 

It  is  obMrrable,  in  this  oonnBiion, 
that  in  the  Ti^nn  of  Piert  Ploteman 
PasH.  txi.  107,  where  the  G.-text  haa 
Urrdlijigt,  the  B.-text  has  lirrdeyneg, 
clowna  (Skeat,  Noleg,  in  loco). 

The  analyzing  of  hirden  or  lordain 
into  Lord  Dane  is  a  ■very  old  bit  of 
"folk's-e^mology  :*' — 

The  comoD  people  were  so  of  them  op- 
j)resae(l,y*ror  fere  Si  drede,  they  called  them, 
in  euery  anch  house  as  they  bad  rule  of,  tord 

UatK This  worde  Ion's  Dane  waa,  in 

dyriaion  and  deapyte  of  the  Danya,  toumed 
by  Ihe  Englyaahemen  into  a  name   of  op. 

Srobie,  and  calW  Lvninyn,  whiche,  to  our 
ayes,  is  natfoivoten  but  whan  one  Engliashe 
man  woll  rebuke  an  other,  he  woU,  lor  the 
more  rebuke,  call  him  Lurdayn. — Fabyanp 
Chnmkit,  p.  305  (ed.  1811). 

LovAOB,  0.  Eng.  love-aehe,  as  though 
it  were  love-parBle7,  is  a  cormptioD  of 
Fr.  Uviehe,  ktesdie.  Low  Lat.  levitli- 
cum,  from  Lat.  liipitticmn,  the  Ligtmaa 
plant. 

l^vtacht,  harbe,  Ltv'atitut. — Promft.  Par- 


The  diatilled  water  of  Loeage,  deerelh  the 
sight,  and  potteth  away  all  qiols,  lenliles, 
frecklea,  and  rednei  of  the  face,  if  they  be 
often  waahed  therewith. — Gtrarde,  Hnial, 
I  p.  855. 

Take  a  handfulle  of  herb  Imaclit, 
And  ano|>eT  of  pereety. 

Libtr  Curt  Cocerum  (IMO),  p.  18. 

At  (or  Limtacli  or  LiniA,  it  ia  bj  nanue 

wild  and  aauage,  and  knieth  alone  to  grow  of 

it  self   among  the  mountains  of    Lignria, 

whereof  it  oommeth  to  haue  the  name  Ligat- 


Hul.  1634,  vol.  i 

Love,  an  old  name  for  a  game 
(WrightJ  jtlayed  by  holding  Tip  the 
fingers  behind  the  back  of  a  blindfolded 
person,  sometimes  with  the  wor^a, 
"  Baokl  Bnokt  How  manj  fingers  do 
■Iholdnp?"  (Lat.micwe).  This  game, 
which  is  Tarjr  widely  diffused,  waa 
called  in  French  amour;  "/ouer  a 
I'amcmr,  One  to  hold  np  his  fingers, 
and  another,  tnmed  from  him,  to  gheaaa 
how  many  he  holds  up  "  (Cotgrave), 
whence  oame  Eng.  bme.  The  Prendi 
fhraae,  however,  is  corrupted  from 
jouer  a  la  moarre;  mourre  being  "  the 
play  of  hve,  wherein  one  turning  his 
facte  from  another,  gneases  how  many 
fingers  he  holds  up  "  (Cotgrave),  iden- 
tical with  It.  mora,  "  a  kmd  of  game 
much  used  in  Italy  with  casting  cf  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  speaking 
of  certoine  numbers"  (Florio), probably 
from  Lat.  morarit  to  play  the  fool,  Ok. 
moms,  a  fool. 


tiTTnen  a    play   of  „      ,     .  _ 

(dunicatioiw  digilorvm,  i.e.  the  play  of  lo™  i- 
—Bailty,  Eramiiu'i  Calloqiiia,  p.  159  [sM 
ijbviu,  £upp,  Eng,  Gloaary^. 

Love,  as  used  in  Hundry  games  with 
the  meaning  of  nought,  as  in  the  phrases 
"to  play  for  tow,"  "ten  to  looe,"lote 
all,"  is  perhaps  the  same  word  as  loeL 
lyf,  denoting  (1)  a  herb  or  simple, 
(2)  anything  smejl  or  worthless,  as  in 
the  Edda  of  Ssmund,  "  ekki  hrf,"  not 
a  whit  (Uagnuseon,  Journo/  o/PUlo- 
logy,  vol.  V.  p.  298).  Cognate  words 
are  old  Dan.  m,  Swed.  («/,  0.  H.  Oer. 
lupi,  A.  Sax.  Wi  (Cleasby,  p.  400).  So 
hff  seems  to  have  been  used  in  lAA, 
^tglish  for  a  whit  or  small  particle  :- 
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LOVE-APPLES         (     2 
Til  I  pTcje  ^,"  quod  pers-  "  par  Charite, 

EoT  Igf  o(  lecbe  Cnft'  lere  hit  me,  mv  deore. 

I-wiow(,  VintmofP.  Plouman, 
A.  tii.  «41. 
It  is  more  likaly,  however,  that  love  is 
here  the  onlmoiy  ontitheeiB  to  rncmeyT 
M  m  the  phmeea  "  to  play  for  tove  [of 
the  guue]  aod  not  for  mooey,"  "not 
to  be  bad  tor  Iom  or  money." 


LoTX-APPLES,  Fr.  Pommtt  d'amour, 
I«t.  poma  amorU,  all  corruptions  of  It. 
poMi  dei  Mori,  or  Moon'  apples,  hav- 
ing been  uitrodnc«d  aa  mtUa-Sllluopica 
(Prior). 

^paine,  lUlie, 
n  wbeDcrm;  xlfe 
le  rwnurd  8«pde»  for  mj  garden,  where 
'    mc3¥ane  sad  pnMper. — Ctmrilt,  Her- 


) 


LUBRIOAN 


Afifla  >y  LoH*  do  fcrowe 


LoTXB,  a  North  coimtry  word  for  a 
duDuiey,  or  more  properly  the  laotem 
or  ^)ertiire  in  the  roof  of  old  houses 
thioogh  which  the  smoke  escapes.  "  It 
is  plainly  the  Icelandic!  liSri  (fro- 
noonoed  Ii'otm'  or  liovri),  Norweg.  bore, 
Weit  Gothland  tiara,  a  sort  of  cnpola 
Hrriog  the  twofold  porpose  of  a  chim- 
ney and  a  akylight.  InVtr*  is  evidently 
derived  from  fidi,  light,  analo«aas  to 
Ft.  hKomc."— Gamett,  Phiit£>g.  E»- 
*m,  p.  63. 

Prof.  Skeat,  however,  shows  dearly 
that  bmr  is  really  from  old  Fr.  Voveri, 
roypert,  ijf.  "  th'  opening,"  and  qootes 
thehne— 

At  Incn  [iMMrl,  Fr.  Kxt],  lowpei, 
■rdoa  [it]  bu  pleole. — PerUnay,  1175. 

I  pranSBe  (o  ahniiid  the  lame  loitiT  the 
■hanw  of  joar  winj^,  and  to  grace  it  with 
lif  Imur  at  jour  boDorable  name,  (hut  enuy 
aaj  be  quite  diaconnscd  from  giu 
liant  aBiiilt,  or  at  the  V  ^  '^  -  - 
Mteie  aacenduig 
TCMwbBFbytOTai  ,      , 

(   Iki    Pawn    tf  .^uppnttd    Proplueiei 


e  leafit  h 
the  top,  mar   Em 
ih.— H»iMrd,  bt/m 


(lejO), 
Kt  hghnted 


■  with  window,  nor  with 


Sftnmr,  F.  Qwii.,  VI.  i.  4J. 
Lmir  of  an  booM,  Lodium,  unbrei. — 
rtmufi.  PmrwidBniM, 

hanmrtjn,  a  term  which  Julia,  in 
the  <ad   ecmedy   of  Patient    Oriml 


(1608),  applies  to  her  three  ituimorati, 
is  apparently  a  corruption  of  libertine. 

There  are  a  number  here  chat  have  beheld 
.  .  tbeae  (^QtlemeD  iovertiiit,  aed  mjaelf  a 
balerof  kiie.— Actv.M.  *  (Shake.  Soc.  ed.),  ■ 
p.  89. 

LowRR,  now  generally  applied  to  tho 
sky  when  gloomy  and  overcast,  so  spelt, 
perhaps,  from  an  idea  that  it  indicated 
a  towering  or  descent  of  the  olonds,  is 
the  same  wotd  aa  old  Eng.  Umr,  to 
frown  or  look  early,  Dut.  loeren,  to 

Perhap*  we  laagh  to  bean  of  thin,  that 
such  dead  blockes  and  Icuring  b>uts  aa  maoy 
of  us  have  beene  to  thia  da^,  ,  .  should  be- 
come anj  other. — .D.  R^'grrt,  Saaiaan  tha 
SvHati  (1641),  p.  BB7. 

■  ITie  atj  u  red  and  toairhig.—A.  V.  Si. 
M.iK.  ivi.  3. 

So  loked   be  with  lene  ehekea '  laiirfde  be 
foule. 

Laagtand,  Vitinn  of  P.  Phuman, 
A.  Pasa.  T.  1.  66. 

LuBBESKiK,  the  name  of  a  certain 
species  of  fairy  in  old  writers,  aa  if  the 
httle2ub6er(cf.Milton's"2i(b6(Tfiend"), 
seems  to  be  corrupted  from  Ldbbican, 
which  see. 

Aa  for  four  Irish  Labrkan,  that  aptrit 
Whom  bf  prepoiterous  channea  thy  lust  liatfa 

In  a  wrone  circle,  him  lie  damne  more 

blacks 
Then  any  tyrant's  soule. 

Dtkktr,  IloBUI  WhitTt,  Fc  II.  (1630). 
By  tlie  Mandrahea  dreadful  groanea, 
By  the  Labrican'i  sad  moanes. 

Untglim,  N-imphidia,  417. 

Lubbkb's  Head,  the  sign  of  an  inn, 
is  an  old  oormption  of  The  Leopat^'t 
Head  (Hotten,  Htetorg  of  Signooardt, 

p.  i«). 

He  ia  indited  to  the  Lubbfr't-htai  in  Lum- 
bert  Street.— A AoJuipun,   i   llmry   IV.  ii. 

LcBRicAN,  an  old  corruption  of  lepri- 
ehavn,  the  name  of  a  species  of  Irish 
fairy,  generally  seen  in  the  form  of  a 
diminutive  cobbler,  and  endowed  with 
the  Protean  faculty  of  slipping  through 
the  hands  of  his  seizer,  if  not  stead- 
fastly watched;  so  written  as  if  con- 
nected with  Lat.  hthricua,  slippery.  In 
Dekker's  Honetl  Whore,  Pt.  II.  (1680), 
a  jealous  husband  speajcs  of  the  Irish 
Lubrican. 

Brand,  Pop.  Antiquitiei,  vol.  iii.  p. 
56  (ed.  Bohn),  compares  with  thia: — 
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LUOE 
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Lirsoious 


10  mh 

a—Wilck  ^  Edmminn,  p.  3e,  165H. 

This  pigmy  sprite  ia  also  known 
by  the  oamea  of  liipraehmm,  Ivricane, 
l&ughyman,  and  leithbhTagan,  as  if 
troia  It-  Itiith,  one,  hrog,  shoe,  an, 
maker  (O'Beillj).  The  more  correct 
deeignatiou,  it  Baems,  is  luchtrrpin, 
"  Little-bodj,"  from  Zu,  email,  and 
eorpin,  a  body  (Whitley  Stokes,  see 
Joyce,  IHeh  Plaie-Naiiieg,  let  Ser.  p. 
188 ;  Croker'8  Fairy  Legends,  p.  106, 
»d.  Wright). 

LncK,  the  old  Eng.  name  for  the 
pike,  Lftt,  ludut,  is  not  probably  a  de- 
rivative of  lucfo,  to  shine  (like  "  bleak," 
the  nver  fiah,  from  Oer.  hiiclcen,  to 
gleam),  but  of  Greek  likoa,  a  wolf,  on 
account  of  its  wolf-like  rapacity.  The 
voracions  fish  which  is  named  Wcoa  in 
Greek,  luput  in  Latin,  is  no  doubt  the 
pike. 

LupEBTiOB,    )    Anglo-Saxon  words 

LuF-BTiccE,  t  for  the  plant  lavage, 
as  if  derived  from  luf,  love  (nnderwhich 
word  Dr.  Bosworth  in  his  Dictionary 
actually  ranges  them[),  and  gtiee  or 
tficce,  are  comiptionB  of  the  Low  Latin 
name  l^nsti^im,  for  Lat.  Ugvmiitium. 
Compare  the  German  corruption  Ueh- 
tUkkel,  and  eee  Lovaqb. 

Ltthp,  in  the  ooUoqnial  and  vulgar 
phraee  "to  lump  it,"  meaning  to  take 
things  as  they  come,  in  the  lump  or 
gross  as  it  were,  withont  picking  and 
choosing,  e.g.  "  If  he  don't  like  it  he 
may  lump  it ;"  "  She  must  lump  it," 
says  Mrs.  Pipchin  in  Bombey.  Mr. 
Olipbant  reguds  this  word  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  old  Eng.  lomp  (Legend  of  8t. 
Margaret),  A.  Sai.  gelamp,  it  happened, 
and  so  to  lamp  wotJd  be  "to  take  what 
may  chance"  [Old  and  Mid.  Eng.  p. 
256).  Tba  A.  Sax.  verb  is  ge-Umpan, 
to  happen  or  occur;  past  parte,  ge- 
lumpen. 

God  bit  wot,  leone  mistren,  more  wunder 
iUntp  [a  greater  wander  bM  happened], — 
ATtertn  RiaU,  p.  !tt,  ■ 

Njf  oure  larde  hade  ben  her  lodej-moi)  hpm 
bad  lumpen  hirde. 

AlUliralive  Poeml,  p.  49,  1.  4S4. 

LnpisB,  Lat.  hiptnus,  as  if  the  vmlf'i 
hean,  from  lupaa,  a  wolf,  and  bo  Vene- 
tian/aiM  lovina,  is  probably  of  a  com- 
mon origin  with  Greek  hpo*,  a  husk, 


lepo,  to  peel  or  boll   (Prior),  Polish 
Ivpina,  a  husk. 

LuKX-WABK.  Luke,  formerly  nsed  as 
an  independent  word  meaning  tepid,  is 
an  altered  form  of  old  Eng.  levj  (Wy- 
olifTe),  A.  Sax.  Met, ;  cf.  Ger.  lev,  Dnt. 
loauw,  Dorset  lew  (Barnes,  Philolog. 
Soc.  Tran*.  1861;  and  so  Skeat).  It 
has  been  assimilated  evidently  to  A. 
Sax.  wlmc,  tepid,  weakly  warm  (cf. 
Goth,  thlakiaue,  weak,  tender.— Diefen- 
bach,  Qoth.  Sprache,  ii.  710). 

Lewkt  not  full;   bote,  Tepidiu. — Prtmfi. 

Wiih-drow  )ie  Irnif,  bat  was  Itwt 
Of  be  teU  children  biod. 

HaveUh  the  Dane,  L  499. 
Boyle  hit  in  dene  water  so  fre, 
Aad  kele  hit,  (si  he  be  bot  Int. 

Libir  Cure  Cdcorun,  p.  3S. 
Ai  wuDtum  a>  euer  eoi  ultch  weler  [At 

Eleaaaut  as  ever  any  luke  water]. — Si.  Jn- 
niu,  p.T(l(i«30). 
As  if  thn  Dvmest  rijt  hot  water,  and  dud 

Thn  hit  miJI  maki  ii:lak  and  entempri  Ki. 

tV right.  Fop.  Treatiia  on  Scina,  p.  138. 

F)e   wop    .  .  cumrti  of  t«  t^lmht  hente      ■ 
[Weeping  eometh  from  the  warm  heait]. — 
Old    Eng.    Hmnilia,  tud   Ser.    p.    151  (ed.      ' 
Mania). 

LUPABRD,  on  old  spelling  of  Uopard,      \ 
apparently  from  so:       -     ■■    ■      — ■■'- 
Lat.  lupvg,  a  wolf. 


sire  kjng  bow  make  je  suche  a  nojae  n 
nuke  sorrow  ynough  thau(;h  the  qonM  wers 
deed.— CoTlon,  Reynimi  Oa  Ft*,  1481,  p.  M 
(ed,  Arber). 

Lnsciora  is  a  cormption  of  old  Eng. 
{Mi'otM,  delioioua,  near  akin  to  old  Eng. 
UchoTOVs,  Uckerith,  dainty;  Cheshira 
Weiwme,  pleasant ;  Ger,  Jecbtr,  Fr. 
lickew,  Ueher,  A.  Sax.  Uceera,  a  gour- 
mand, glutton  (orig.  "one  who  Udi 
hia  lips  "),  under  the  influence  of  kiA, 
rank,  jnicy,  It.  Ittssora,  luMttriare,  to 
grow  rank,  orig.  to  live  in  Tolnptnoos- 
neaa  or  Uimtry, 

Bp.  Hacket  uses  Udout  in  the  mdm 
of  Iweioua : — 

He  that  feeda  upon  the  letter  of  the  Text 
leeda  upon  Manna;  he  that  lirea  b;  tbe  AUe- 

Sorie  leeds  upon  liehut  Quaili. — Century  ef 
trnvmi,  p.  515,  fbl.  1675. 
She   leavea  the    neat  vonth,  telling  hii 
liuhiimt  talea,  and   puta  back  the  Krwf- 
mani  putting  fbrward,  with  ■  froim.— ar 
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LUTESTBINO 
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Hm.  OttriHn'i  Win-la,  p.  47  (ed.  Rim- 
bull). 

LcTESTBiHO,  A  Dune  for  tt  certun 
Wroiu  or  gloeay  Bilk  fabric,  is  a  cor- 
rnptioii  of  Uitiritig,  Fr.  Uittrine,  from 
Wrer  (Lat.  Zu«frar«),  to  Bhioe.  (Vide 
SkimieT,  Pmlegom.  Etymologica). 

To  wuh  point-ticF,  tiffinim,  iiar>neti>,  ■- 
W-Dode«,  Itttt'ttrintt,  btc^FtmaU  ItatructoT 
(XirM.i.T.  P«n(-I«:r). 

1  VIS  led  lo  tiQuble  von  with  theoe  oWrrk- 
tmi,  br  i  ptt^^ge  which,  (a  Hpeik  io  tutt' 
•n-i**,  I  met  with  this  morning,  in  Ihs  course 
timjntdiag. — LtlUn  ef  Juniiii,lio.  48. 

tt  itliin  my  memorj  the  price  of  iutatring 
[u  ■  DMerii]  for  ic^ls]  it  railed  ftbove  two- 
p*Bce  in  •  jird.— Tu   Sptclator,    No.    11 


Uacdh,  \  la  (he  old  popular  oath, 
Uackiks,  j  "  Bj  the  niocA^ins,"  ie  no 
doubt  a  corntptiaii  of  may-kin  or  nioiii- 
tm  (Ger.  madchen),  like  hibin  for  lodi/- 
im.  Thoa  the  a^jtiration  is  "hy  the 
Tirpn  "  (0.  Eng.  moy.  4.  Sai.  wOTff,  a 
maid),  "by  our  Ladj."  It  is  probably 
from  a  mistinderstanding  about  this 
oU  Eog.  Tuay,  or  from  some  mere  play 
DD  the  word,  that  the  mouth  of  May  is 
sow  regarded  as  especially  dedioat«d  to 
IhB  Virgin. 

Iwoald  not  have  m;  ion  Dick  one  of  th««e 
hm  &r  the  beat  pig  in  my  slj,  b;  the  nor- 
fan.— OriuMpA,  Tht  Mutti  Ltaking-glau,  ir. 

*(H".rJu,p,SS3). 

UikCEKiNNT,  a  oorions  word  for  a 
pappet-show  QB«d  by  North,  is  perhaps 
s  Mrmption  of  Fr.  mieaniqne,  a  me- 
duniol  contrivance,  an  automaton 
WDiked  by  concealed  meohaoism. 

Hrooold  .  .  reprewnteniblenuiticallj  the 
^woUl  of  mijMtii  u  in  hii  raree-show  >nd 

Mcfann*.— Cawn,  p.  590  [Ducici,   tiupp. 

UiDKFXLON,  1  old  English  names 

HuiFXLouN,   >  for  the  plant  eetUau- 

Uattklloh,  J  reariiyr«,arecorrup- 

bona  of  ite  Latin  name  marairiphuUtm, 

Gk.  noro^Arou  p^uUon,  "fennel-leaf." 

Prior,  Pop.  Name»  of  Brit.  PlatUi. 

Uur-mcF,  a  triTialname  for  tbeoow- 
PVUkip,  is  n  coimption  of  mead-tiep. 
Similarly 

iiu>-wo«t,  the  a»perago  procumbent, 
M  the  Dutch  need,  "madder,"  instead 
li  vhicfa  its  root  was  nsed  (Prior). 


ime  in  some  parts 
-eye  dais^  {chiy- 


HADmaAL,  Sp.  IV.  madrigal,  It.  mad- 
rigale,  madriale,  originally  mandriale, 
a  pastoral  soog,  from  Latin  and  Qreek 
mandra,  a  sheep-fold.  The  word  was 
perhaps  mentally  connected  with  mad- 
rugiMT  (Sp.  and  Portg.},  to  rise,  (L,  Lat. 
maivricairi  from  mafvnd)  to  rise  early, 
as  if  a  "  morning-song,"  Uke  aube  and 
avhadei,  and  terenade  "evening  song," 
from  aero.  The  Italian  word  has  also 
been  analyzed  into  madra  gala,  "song 
of  the  Virgin,"  Quarterly  Eevteta,  No. 
261,  p.  162,  but  incorreoUy. 

For  the  omission  of  the  n  compare 
mufter.  It.  ntoa^a,  from  Lat.  monatrttre, 
to  make  a  show,  to  display. 

MianxjED,  a  local  n 
of  England  for  the  o;     _  t   •     f 

lanthemvmt  leueanihemum),  is  said  to  be 
a  cormption  of  Fr.  margvSite,  a  daisy, 
the  symbol  of  S.  Margherita  of  Cor- 
tona,  (C.  Yonge,  Hiaf.  of  Christian 
Names,  Tol.i.  p. 266.) 

MaiseH'Pihk,  said  to  be  a  mistake 
far  mead  or  meadotv-pitik  (Frior). 

Make-bate,  a  popular  came  for  the 
plant  polemoni'unt  {canruletim),  which 
was  translated  as  if  a  derivative  of 
Greek  pdlemoi,  war  (Prior).  Compare 
LoosE-BTBiFE,  a  mis-rendering  of  lyti- 
maehtit. 

Makimbo?,  a  name  for  the  plant 
Euphorbia  hibema,  is  an  anglicized 
form  of  the  Irish  moAfci'n-fcwee  ^  "  yel- 
low-parsnip "  (Britten  and  Holland). 

Macktnbcii,  ■  twrt  of  spurge  with  a  knotted 
root. — Bailey,  Dicliamny. 

Ualbcolte,  ui  old  and  incorrect 
epelliog  of  melancholy,  as  if  it  were  the 
etn7  choler  (Wright),  Lat,  maltia, 

Man,  a  conical  pillar  of  stones  erected 
on  the  top  of  amotmtoin.  "Snchcones 
are  on  the  tops  of  all  oar  mountains, 
and  they  ore  colled  men."— Coleridge. 
(Dickinson,  Ovmberland  QloMary,  E. 
D.  S.].  An  evident  corruption  of  Keltic 
maea,  a  stone. 

Uak,  vb.  a  falconer's  term  for  train- 
ing  a  hawk  into  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands, to  tame,  has  often  been  under- 
stood to  mean  to  accustom  the  bird  to 
the  society  of  man.  For  instance  Nares 
commentiag  on  JoUet's  expression 
"my  tjmiMnn'ii blood"  (Som.andJv,!. 
iii.  2),  says  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
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hawk  "not  yet  made  familiar  with 
man."  The  tme  meSDing  of  to  man, 
or  viann,  is  to  sccuBtom  to  the  hand. 
Ft.  main,  Lat.  ntanu*.  Somtmagevaa 
origiaall;  to  handle,  to  oontrol  a  horse 
1^  the  hand,  It.  mtineggio,  from  mono, 
the  hand,  Fr.  mamer,  to  handle,  mawi- 
ahle,  tractable. 

Compare  Lat.  mamwelvtt  Qk.  ehei- 
n>ef&e«,acciiHtomedtothehand.  SoOk. 
palamAnnai,  to  manage,  from  palami, 
the  bond. 

Unmanittd,  ■  tem  in  (Mconrj,  applied  Ma 
hairk  that  ia  not  Vfl  tamed,  or  made  fiiniltar 
faith  man.— r.  Wright,  Diet,  of'  OlaoUtt  and 
Prm.  £n|(i«h. 

In  time,  thia  Ulagle  was  ao  Ibrougbly  muHa'd, 
Thai  from  the  Quarry,  to  her  Miatresa  liuid 
At  the  fint  oall 't  would  come,  and  faun  upon 

And  bill  and  bow,  in  ligne  of  lOTe  and  hoa- 

J,  SsivtiteT,  Da  Bartai  (1631),  Warii, 
p.  11!. 
Another  waj  I  have  to  man  my  hsg^rd, 
To  make  her  come  and  know  her  keeper'* 


Hamdabih,  a  title  given  to  certain 
Chinese  offitaals  (not  of  native  origin )  is 
probablj  an  Indian  word  corrupted 
from  Uie  Sanaorit  man/rt'n,  a  coonBellor 
or  minister,  and  aBsimilated  in  the 
Fortugaeae  mandarim,  to  memdar,  Lat. 
mandare. 

Mandbaooh,  an  old  name  for  the 
plant  numdragorat. 

In  English  we  cUI  it  Mandrnhf,  Mandragi, 
and  Afandrofon. — Genrdi,  Hirbai,  p.  &1 
(1S97). 

The  white  Mimdngt  nme  name  Anen, 
the  miir. —HeUand,  Ptiny'i  ^a(.  Hiit.  vol.  ii. 
p.-i36  (1634). 

tfaadragart,  mandrake,  mandrake,  nun- 
draffm. — CotgraiH. 

Uakdkakk,  a  oormption  of  old  Eng. 
maiidrage,  LaL  mandragorta,  was  long 
enppoaed  to  grow  in  the  shape  of  a  maia. 
See  the  cnrions  figure  in  Betjeau,  Th4 
Bookteorm,  vol.  iii.  p.  66,  ajid  Brand, 
Pep.  Anitqwt^i,  vol.  iU.  p.  12,  ed. 
Bonn.  The  following  amazing  state- 
ment in  a  volume  latelT  published  is  a 
popular  etymology  witL  a,  vengeance, 

I'he  nundrafct,  BO  called  trom  the  Oermau 
nanJnifin,  reaembliur  man,  was,  &cJ — T. 
F.T.Dar-   "--   ^-■'  ■ -" 


r,  Eng.  ieti-lori,  p.  30. 


f  He  knowa]  when  the  aad  ■ 
n'hoie  groans  are  deatbtul. 

B.  Jamm,  Sud  Shepherd,  iL  t. 
So,  of  alone  unhionted  place  poaseat, 
Did  thia  aou]e>  second   Inne,  buili  b;  the 

giiest, 
Thia  living  buried  man,  ihi*  quiet  mandnlir, 

Dmn,  Poiml  (1635),  p.  309. 
Many  molaa  and  (Uk  conceptions  there 
are  ormandrobi.  The  fint,  trom  trreat  an- 
liquitj,  souceiTelh  the  root  tbpreof  reann- 
bletb  the  shape  of  man  ;  which  is  a  coixnt 
not  lo  be  made  out  bj  ordinsr;  inspection,  or 
any  other  eyes,  than  »uch  a^  rej^irdinr  (he 
cloada  behold  tbrm  in  shspee  contbraiaUe  lo 

pre-ipprebeniiions Illiterate   besdi 

have  been  led  on  bj  the  name,  which  in  tbe 
firat  syllable  expn^sseth  ita  reprcseotation ; 
but  other  have  better  observed  the  law!  of 
elymoloKy,  and  deduced  it  from  a  word  of  (be 
same  lan^a^,  bn;auie  it  delightetb  lo  groir 

tign,  although  wi^  ahnll  nnl  stand  to  main(ain, 
yet  the  other  eeemetb  answerable  unto  the 
elymoloiries  of  ma 


Or  thone  enchanting  murmuia  made. 
By  tb'bunband  mOFidralrt  and  the  wife 
Botb  bury'd  (like  themsflveaj  alive. 

S.  Bulitr,  Hiidibnii,  Pi.  iii.  canto  L 
Mahokl  WDBZBI.,    {.e.    in    Gennan 
"  scarcity  root,"  is  properly  mowjoil 
vntriel. 

Makounts,  Easter,  acnrionB  popu- 
lar name  for  the  plant  polygonum  Bu- 
iorta  in  Ctmiberland  and  V/estmore- 
land,  also  spelt  7noy-gtatit»,  magianit, 
fimnrjiandt,  metU-giotu.  Of  doubCfol 
origin,  perhaps  from  Fr.  vuMfer  (Brit- 
ten and  Holland). 

Makva,  Gk.  iiawi,  in  Barvth  i.  10 
(A.  V.  "Frepora  ye  nianno,  and  ofler 
npon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  oar  God"), 
is  a  (Wrrupt  form  in  Hellenistic  Greek 
(alBO;ui»'a(()of  Heb.  tntncAa,  an  offering. 
— Ewald,  Aniiqwtiea  of  Itrael,  p.  86. 

Manhsb,  in  tbe  old  law  phrase  "to 
be  taken  with  the  manner,  i,e,  red- 
handed,  or  in  the  very  act  of  commil- 
ting  a  crime,  with  the  thing  stolen  in 
one's  possession,  is  a  cormption  of  lbs 
oldar  form  mainow,  0.  Fr.  mainomit 
(or  mantpuvre),  posBesBion.  Compar* 
"3fa»wt(tT(T,  to  hold,  occnpy,  poescesa 
(an  old  Normand  word)."— Cotgrare. 
Blacketone  defines  "A  thief  taken  with 
(or  mutnoutirv),  that  it 
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with  the  thing  stolen  npon  him  in  manu 
(in  his  hand)."  Law  Lot.  cam  tnanu- 
apere  oipttu. 

In  the  Bsron  of  Bradwiudine's  Char- 
tsrof  1140  (Eambla)  oecar  the  terms 
"infangthief  et  mitfangthief,  give  hand- 
kiAv»d,si.vehak-harand."  In  old  Scotch 

l»w  phrase   the  thief  was  said  to   be  -„-., 

caught  w(A  (A«/(Mi3(!,e.  with  the  tiling      throw  a  cudgel 
in  his  grasp.  A,  Sai.  fwng),  or  baic-le-      ""•'  ^  manuTt, 
TotiA,  at  hand-hatiend  (C.  Innes,  Scat- 
hnd  in  Mid.  Ages,  p.  182). 

The  Fehm-Lsw  eDUDieraled  three  tokens 

or  proofa  of  guHt  iu  theK  cu«a ;  tbe  Ha- 

*nib   flawf  (liaTin^  hand),  or  hBTini;  tbe 

pTODfiohiibaad;  Uie  BlkkemU  ichtinaook' 

UV  »p(ieu»nce)  ...  and  the  Gichligt  Mund 

{ftJlCTiog  mouth).— Sural  Htcitlia  of  Mid. 

ifB,  p.  33(.  •' 

Felon*  iDome  hmd-habbitig 

For  lo  auffrejusemenl. 

Sing  Ham  and  Ffam,  mb.  1480,  p.  70 

<E.  E.T.  S.). 

0  Tillain,  thou  stol'st  s  cup  of  Mck  eigh- 
len  ytan  ago,  and  wen  lahtn  leilh  the  nuii- 


land  is  said  to  be  well  •manmered  bv  the 
frost,  and  flax  is  mannered  by  being 
passed  through  rollers  (Patterson).  To 
manure  was  formerly  nsed  for  any  sort 
of  ogricolttiral  handling  or  treatment. 
Voluntaries  for  this  serrice  he  hid  enough, 
all  deainu);  to  hare  r  lash  at  the  doe  in  the 
langer,    and  cTery   mana  hand  itching   to 


UMSR 


r,  alias  Mfinour.  Froi 


- luuuiuarfaurfauaa. 

ManitT,  i,  man^ 

W»l  lemie,  denote*  the  thing  that  a  Thief 
lakeih  aw.j  or  atealeth.  Ap  lobe Uken  with 
tbe  Mainour,  PI.  Cor.  fol.  179,  is  to  be  taken 
■Jth  the  thiog  *toll»D  about   him.—Cmctt, 


To  take  a 


loing,  or  preaeotlj    after 
fTmgmnt. 

At  we  were  issuing  foorth,  we  were  be- 
■njed  hj  je  barking  of  a  dog,  which  cauxed 
i1k  Turkes  to  uine,  and  they  Ukiiig  tb  with 
Ibe  muter  Mopped  Tg  from  iVing  away.— E. 
i'liit,  Mil  rnuuiiJci,  15W),  p.  18  (ed. 
iAer).  "^  ^ 

Mr.  Tow-wouw,  being  caught,  as  our 
[wjei*  eipma  it,  aitli  the  manner  and 
kiiuig  DO  defence  to  make,  Terj  prudently 
■nbdrew  himself.— H.  Fittding,  Jouplt  An- 
i-nn,  bk.  i.  ch.  iTit. 

UuniBs,  a  Lincolnshire  cormption 
<i  nwnure,  which  is  merely  a  shortened 
fonn  of  montsuvrs,  originally  used  for 
Ullage  in  general. 

No  iohabilant  ihall  bnog  his  manarr  into 
ibstrvete. — Tom  Btcord,  1661  \,  Peacock). 

In  Antrim  and  Down  manner  is  used 
in  a  wider  sense  for  to  prepare,  which 
u  dosar  to  tbe  etymological  meaning, 
"to  work  with  the  hand,"  manceuvre, 
manu  opM-ori.  Thtu 


p.  59(1647-). 

Makfksaii BLB,  a  Leioestershire  word 
for  a  kind  of  apple,  is  a  popular  oorrup- 
tion  of  nonpared  (Bvans,  Olottary,  E. 
D.  S.  p.  190). 

Mansbht,  a  Scotch  term  for  homage 
done  to  a  superior  (Jamioson),  as  if  a 
rent,  or  something  rendered,  is  a  oor- 
ruption  of  the  older  form  manred,  maii- 
re%n,  A.  Sai.  man-red  or  wan-nkden, 
the  state  of  being  the  man  (or  hymo)  of 
a  lord,  vassalage,  homage  (of.  haired, 
Wnrfreii,  where  the  termination  is  the 
same).  Marmede  Odours  in  The  Digliu 
MS.  ab.  1290,  Old  Eng.  MitceOa^y,  p. 
26. 

Manbwobh.  Inthenortlioflrelonda 
perjured  person  is  said  to  be  vtanewom 
(Patterson,  Antrim  and  Down  Qlot- 
tary),  perhaps  with  some  idea  that  he 
has  casuisticaUy  taken  the  oath  to  man, 
and  not  to  Ood. 
For  ouia-tieomt,  !c  men-selajt  &.  to  much 

For  f«ft,  &  for  )irepyng,  Tn-fwnk  may  mon 

JUileralJD*  PMm),  p.  44, 1.  183. 

It  is  0.  H.  Ger.  meirtataeridi,  perjury, 
from  main,  mei'ti,  stain,  injury,  bad, 
0.  Norse  tnein,  crime  (Morris). 

Ma^ole,  to  mutilate  or  tear,  for  nuin- 
]{el,  a  frequentative  form  of  old  £ng. 
ntanken,  "  Mankkyn,  or  maymyu,  Mu- 
tilo."— Pronipf.  Parvulorum  i  that  is,  to 
render  maimed;  Lat.  mancu*  (Skeat). 
It  has  perhaps  been  assimilated  in  form 
to  mangle,  Dut.  tnangelen,  to  roll  linen, 
to  crush  as  witli  a  mangonel  or  war- 
engine,  Lat.  martgatttim,  Greek  muin- 
ganon. 

MurruA,  ae  in  mantita-ma^,  on  old 
word  for  a  lady's  cloak  or  mantle,  as  if 
BO  oalled  from  having  been  made  at  Man- 
fun,  in  Italy.  So  I.  Taylor,  Words  and 
Places,  p.  424 ;  and  compare  the  witty 
adaptation  of  Vergil's  line,  Moribed  to 
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Dean  Swift,  when  a  lady's  mantle 
knncksd  down  and  broke  a  -valuable 
fiddle,  "  Matitwt,  vte  misers  nimimn 
vicina  Cremonffi  1 "  It  is  evidently  a 
corrupted  form  of  Fr,  manieau,  mante, 
It.  and  Sp.  manio,  a  mantle,  from  Lat. 
mantHlvm. 

"  Mattioe  or  Manivtt  gown,  a  loose 
upper  garment."— Phillips,  1706.  Si- 
milarly portmantua  (Dryden),  port- 
manlue  (CotgTaTe),are  variants  of  jurt- 
tiumieau. 

Many,  an  old  word  for  a  boDsehold, 
or  a  body  of  retainers,  or  retinne  of 
servants,  so  spelt  as  if  identical  with 
tilany  (^Lat.  multij,  A.  Sax.  man^g, 
and  significant  of  a  mnltitnde,  or  nu- 
merous attendance.  It 'is  really  a  cor- 
ropt  form  of  the  older  word  JirWni'e, 
meityec,  ttuiinee,  a  household,  derived 
firom  O.  Fr.  "  meenie,  a  iiwifMj,  family." 
— Cotgrave;  also  BpeltmeitniBor  nioij- 
nte,  identical  with  It.  maenada,  a  fa- 
mily or  troop,  Low  Lat.  manmada, 
mansionalii,  a  household,  the  contents 
of  a  mansion,  Lat  mangio  (see  Skeat, 
Ehjm.  Diet.  B.v.  Meniali.  This  rminie 
is  uerefore  near  akin  to  wiTiage,  house- 
hold arrangement,  old  Fr.  metnage,  a 
household,  for  mawonage,  from  maiton, 
a  mansion.  It  is  confounded  with 
many  in  most  dictionaries,  bnt  the 
meirue  might  be  few  or  numerous,  and 
there  is  no  contradiction  when  Sir  John 
Maundevile  in  his  Travel*  writes  of  a 
"few  many,"  p.  226  (ed.  HalliweU). 

Alle  the  meantit  of  belhene  men  schulen 
worachipe  in  bis  11131. —  Wyelifft,  Pu/nu,  iii. 


Vor  h 


It  of  b 


,  ^  t  ha  bpHt  knd  amil  Kiid  wvf  and 
clijldrm  and  nuunc. — AyiHblU  of  Inaat,  p. 
30(1S10). 

Alswa  fadirs,  snd  modin,  *[  t^il  day, 
Sal  vbelde  Bcuunt,  l»l  ei  to  lav. 
Of  lonii  and  doRliiira  (ot  bai  foiilie  brogbC, 
Iw  wbilk  ^i  liere  chutied  nogbt 
Aiid  loTPrdi  aliiwm  of  fair  meigne. 

IlamiMic,  Frickt  of  Coiueiena,  I.  5671. 
Moyaei,  mj  I/)rd  gjSri  ieyt, 
Tbi  meaivi  W  rpmefe. 
Tuicntlts  MyHtrit,,  Fharao  (MuTlott, 
p.  lot). 
Me  mynnj-smymuliirwilhinaTlb  lold  unto 
Tbit  he  sbuld'  thole  fuUe  mekille  payn  and 
jiliriirl<  Pbw,  Crueifiiia,  p.  150  (ed. 


Aed  no  hetdl,  a  lord  of  hia  mnnic, 
Thai  loTed  Tertuona  monlileF, 
Sard  on  a  day  Itelwii  beia  two  rigbt  UiDS, 
A  lord  it  lost,  ifhe  be  vicious. 

Chuueer,  Canterbury  Talei,  1.  76ST. 
Hix  posAessioun  waa  .  .  .  fpie  hnnilridof 
&mal  lusia,  aud  fill  m jche  m*j/ii«. —  Wi/ct^i, 

Tbx  man  wbicbe  bau)[bt  the  Cone  oom- 
metb  hone,  peraduentore  he  hath  a  flwny  of 
children,  and  hath  no  more  Cattpll  but  Ihii 


Cow, 


.inlieth  h. 


Tot  hia  Childrea. — Latlm 


liallfaau 


,  Strm 


iiu,  p. 
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To  aee  the  face  ofthal  ri 

$prn»r,  Fatrit  Quttm,  1.  xii.  9. 
Vei  durat  he  not  hia  mother  diaobay. 

But  ber  attending  ia  full  aeemly  sort. 
Did  march  amoneat  the  nunv  all  the  wav. 

Id.  IV.  ,ii.  ia. 

Forth  be  far'd  Kith  all  bia  matut  bad. 

W.V.  ii.3. 
They  aummon'd  up  their  nKJnv,  straight  tool; 

Shaktipar*,  Ltar,  iL  4,  35. 
O  thou  fond  tnatv,  with  vhat  loud  applama 
Didat  than  beat  heaven. 

/ri.  iffM.  IP.  i.  5,91. 

See  Abbott,  Shaketpewia/n  Gram- 
mar,  p.  63. 

Menial,  servile,  now  probably  some- 
times confounded  with  mean,  0.  Eng. 
mene,  low,  base,  merely  denote  pertain- 
ing to  a  household  or  a  domestic  sar- 
vant,  old  Eng.  meyrteal  (Wydiffs), 
meineal. 

A  reUiner  was  a  aervant  not  menioJ  (tiKt 
ia,  continually  dwelling  in  the  honae  of  bi* 
lord  and  master),  bntonly  wearing  hia  HtisJ 
and  attending  aometimea  upon  ajiecial  ooea- 
Riona  upon  him. — Sln/pe,  MemorUili,  t.  b,  p. 
aOt.—iSeuthty,  C.  Plan  BaiA,  vol.  L  p. 
495.1 

Alao  my  mrmral  Irendis  Jeden  awer  In 
m^.—  WtfcUffi^  Jab  Ti.  IS  (Clarendon  Pre* 

ed.). 

Mabblbs,  pellela  of  baked  earth, 
used  in  a  variety  of  schoolboy  games, 
aa  if  made  out  of  marble,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, they  never  are. 

The  word  is  not  improbably  a  cor- 
raplion  of  Fr.  marellet,  mireilrs,  used 
also  in  boyish  games  (see  Co^rave,  s.v. 
Merellei).  So  marble-thr^uh,  a  prono- 
oial  word  for  th  e  missel-thrash(  Wri^l ), 
may  be  for  merU-lhrMsh,  Fr.  merle,  "a 
Mearle,  Owsell"  (Cotgrave),  also  akiad 
of  thniish,  Lat.  mer^ai  and  in  tH*^ 
penny  miracle  =  nine  men  meriK  tM* 
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rib  (Pr.  wtreBa,  LinoolDshire  marvih, 
HolderuMa  mohrtl),  Beems  to  h&TS  been 
Mofomnded  with  merveSle.  Contrari- 
Tue  vKwrl  is  found  for  maroel  (Wri^t). 
lo  LeicMtershire  marl*  ia  the  ordi- 
niiy  IUII18  for  these  boys'  playthings, 
■ad  they  were  couunonly  manufactured 
Da(  of  marl.  Mr.  Evans  thinks  that 
•iniU  may  be  »  popular  expansion  of 
ibis  word  {OUMory,  £.  D.  S.  p.  190). 


.  a  slang  word  for  fumitore, 
moreables,  personaJ  effects,  is  from  Fr. 
nnMet,  i.e,  LaL  mobilia,  aiOTsable 
property. 

ViMca-rAvm,  a  biscuit  composed  of 
10^  and  almonda,  probably  somewhat 
liks  a  macaroon,  also  called  masaepaift, 
tind  eomiptly  inmedieeval  Latin  Jfar- 
ta  pana  (Timbe,  Nooka  and  Cornet 
t^Emg.  Ufe,  p.  198). 

Dull  eouDtry  maduni  that  speDd 
TVir  tiae  in  uudying  receipt!  to  taake 
Mank-fnt  and  pieMrre  plumbi. 

■|n«.(mNarai). 

It  is  from  Fr.  moMepain,  O.  Fr.  mar- 
•Tttin,  It.  martaMTie,  Sp.  matapan, 
tbs  first  part  of  tne  word  being  pro- 
hstily  I«t.  and  Gk.  maaa,  a  cake. 

Thsv  be  alBO  other  like  Epi^nmes  that 
"n»  (est  TBiullj  for  new  jmrt  Riftn  or  lo 
k»  Piinced  or  put  Tpon  tbeir  buiketlirie 
dab«  of  nger  pUte,  or  of  nurcA  juiui. — G, 
futtmlm,  ArU  of  Emg.  Fauit  (1589),  p.  7* 
(«L  Artier). 

Iuk,  X  trtO-growo  Umprey  for  a  Gfe; 
hot  BiBe  good  cDiioiu  taarch-panti  Bkode 

The  bnn  of  Irampeli. 

CirtwrukI,  Tin  OrdiHory,  set  ii.  le.  1 

ICiXS,  A,  Sax.  mere,  feminine  of 
^rari,  a  borse,  has  sometimes  been 
ibsordly  oonfriGed  inth  Fr.  ni^e, 
inother,  as  if  the  mare  denoted  origi- 
niDy  the  inother  of  the  stud,  the  dam 
{Fr.  damt),  oa  opposed  to  the  gire.  Thus 
t  distingaished  scholar  speaking  of  the 
uinent  Egyptian  langnoge  says,  "  The 
nanu  at  the  female  horse  was  tee-mut, 
IhelaM  word  either  expressing '  mother,' 
i^  lie  Ettgliek  '  marn,'  or  the  plaral." 
-Dr.  8.  Birch,  in  WUkimon.  Ancimt 
EjypHam,  Tol.  iii.  p.  299  (ed.  1678). 
A.I  this  rate  a  JUty  ought  to  mean 
*■  dao^Ur,"  Ft.JOk. 

Hakx,  or  NiOBTiuSE,  an  iucnbus, 
wgatled  as  an  eril  spirit  of  the  night 


that  oppreases  men  daring  sleep,  ia  &. 
Sax.  mam,  Dan.  mare,  Ger.  mtAr, 
Bnss.,  Swed.,  Icel.  and  0.  H.  Ger. 
mora,  all  no  donbt  identical  with 
Sanak.  mdra,  mar,  a  killer  or  destroyer, 
a  devil  [M.  Williams,  Sanak.  Dici.), 
from  the  root  mar,  to  crush  or  destroy. 
C£  Wendish  mwawa  i  Prov.  Fr.  mark, 
nightmare  (Li^ge) ;  machttria  (Namur), 
apparently  from  Bret,  niacha,  to  op- 
See  Uatuy,  La  Magie  et  I'Attrohgia, 
p.  263. 

The  word  has  frequently  been  con- 
founded with  its  homonym  more  (A. 
Sax.  »i«re),  a  female  horse;  e.g.  by 
Captain  Biirton,  Etrii»can  Bologna,  p. 
225;  and  the  incubus  has  actually 
been  depicted  by  Fueeli,  in  consequence, 
as  visiting  a  sleeper  in  the  shape  of  a 
snorting  horse  or  mare.  Compare  Dut. 
naehl-merrie,  a  ni^tmare,  aanimilated 
to  merne,  a  mare. 
The  forest-fiend  bath  snatched  him — 
He  ridel  the  nigAl-nun  Ihro'  tlie  wiiard 
woodfl.  MalHi-in,  Bertram. 

Compare  "the  mght-niare  and  her 
nine-foaU  "  (Fol.  nine-fol^.—Lear,  iii. 
4.  In  W.  Cornwall  nag-ridden  ia 
tronbted  with  the  night-mare  (M.  A. 
Courtney). 
On  UoUow-Mbw  Ets  Um  Nigl,l-H<.g  will 

And  oU  her  nine-fold  sweeping  on  by  her 
side.  Scctl,  WavtrUy,  ch.  xiiu 

Topsell,  in  hia   acoonnt  of  horses, 
thinks  it  necessary  to  include  thew'^&t- 

Oftki  a^ht  Sfdre.— This  is  a  disessa  op- 
preaaiag  either  man  or  beast  in  the  night 
Aeaaon  when  he  sleepeth.  ro  he  cannot  ctrawe 
bis  breath,  and  ia  called  of  (he  Latineii  Intahut. 
intinoal   cnidity  o 

vapors  aacending  t 


iig  to  the  body  .  .  , 
D  that  HorMS  vere 
■Top„U,  TkM  HUtorg 


This  account  is  also  given  verbatim 
in  T.  Blundevill,  The  fotcer  chiefett 
O^icee  beloTiging  lo  Horeemanthip. 

My  oight  fancies  hare  long  ceased  to  be 
afflictire.  1  confess  an  occasional  nighl-mart : 
but  I  do  not,  U  ill  early  youth,  keep  a  itud 
ofthem.— C.  Lamb,  Worki(ed.  Rontladge), 
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Jnu  Crist,  and  Seint  Benedigbt. 
Dliase  this  hous  from  pverj  wicked  wigbt. 
Pro  the  nigliUi  mart,  the  wits  Pster-nMter } 
Whsr  wonetil  thou  Seint  PfU-n  susLer. 

Chavcir,  CofH.  TaUi,  1,  3486  (T/rwhitt). 

NiighU  nur;,  or  mart,  or  wjtclie,  Epialtes 
Tel  effiiltes. — Prompt.  PonFulorunt, 

Pncolet'i  hone  is  for  their  loidi,  sad  the 
Hlghl-mart  nr  ephiallM  for  their  Tingoes. — 
Gaytim,  FatiBotu  Sota,  p.  19!. 

The  Latins  sbem  to  hftve  attributed 
this  noDtamnl  oppreaaton  to  the  Fauni, 
or  gode  of  the  woods  and  fields  (of.  A, 
Sax.  viuda-intBre,  the  wood-mare,  a 
nymph).  Phny  says  the  peony  "is 
good  Etgaisat  the  fantasticall  illusions 
of  the  Fiittni  which  appears  in  Bleep  " 
(lib.  25,  cap.  iv.),  on  which  Holland 
remarks,  "I  Buppose  he  meaneth  the 
diaeasee  called  Ephialhn  or  Ineufrtw, 
T.C.  the  niglit  Mare  "  (Nat.  Hut.  1634, 
rol.  ii.  p.  214). 

EphkltaioGTfek.iaLMiaeinKibiu.  .  .  . 
it  (ailed  in  Eneliah  the  mare.—BarTaugh'i 
Mtih,Kl  of  Fhimc,  1614. 

Sketton,  PhSUp  Sparroui,  apeaks  of 
Medusa  ae 


'J'hat  lyke  ft  Teende  dath  U 


Thstm 


[Vid.  Ksrea.] 
ly,  tbe  nightman 


Id  some  parts  of  G( 
is  simply  called  Alar  or  mann.      II  IB  ■  mart 

or  horae  figure.  Ai  the  samp  time  it  reminds 
■u,  by  nsme  as  well  as  by  some  of  its  attri- 
bulea,  of  the  Vedic  gpirits,  departed  souls,  or 
storm  phaatomH, — ifae  Uifruti,  who  assist 
liidm  with  their  raarioK  lempeat-song  in 
the  battle  he  bas  to  fighl.'-even  as  the 
Valkyra  assist  Wodan.  The  epecial  coonec- 
lion  of  the  Narth-Germaa  Mar  with  the 
Valkyrs  or  shield-msidena,  those  terrible 
ohooiers  of  victims  that  came  on  horseback 
from  the  Cloud-land  of  the  Odinic  creed,  is 
proTeable  through  the  name  which  the  niebt- 
mare  still  bears  in  Oldeahuric.  It  ia  there 
called  da  tVal-RidrTda,—(bM  is,  tbe  Little 
Battle-Rider,  or  Little  Carriir  o(  the  Slain. 
— A.  Blind,  in  Uu  Simlaalh  Ctnlitfy,  No. 
38,  p.  1109. 

Marb-hlobs,  a  trivial  name  for  tbe 
ealiha  palwtrit,  is  said  to  ba  from  A. 
8ai.  mere,  a  marsh,  and  blob,  a  bladder 
(Prior). 

Maiuoold,  formerly  apelt  Mary 
OokU,  is  auppoaed  to  nave  been  a  oor- 
ruption  of  A.  Sai.  (nurse-)  vii^ar-geaXla, 
I.e.  (marsh-)  horse-gowl  (Prior).  But 
ijeild  (Chaucer)  was  an  old  name  for  tlie 
plant,  anditwas traditionallyregarded 
as  sacred  to  M.ary  the  Virgin.    Com- 


pare  the    "winking    Mctry-hud*"    of 
GynAdvne,  ii.  8. 

The  noble  Helitropian 
Now  turiii  to  bet,  and  knows  no  sun. 
And  her  gloriouB  face  duth  rary. 
So  opeOB  loyal  goldeu-Kary. 
Lovtlaa,  jlnunanlAo,  Pomu,  ed.  Singer, 
p.  93.  , 

W.  Forrest,  writing  of  Queen  Maty, 

She  mas  be  called  Marigold,  well. 

Of  Marie  (chiefe)  Ctinstea  mother  deeiv 
That  u  in  beaTpn  she  dotb  eioell. 

And  gnldt  on  Earth  to  hate  no  perre, 
80  certaiuly  she  Bbinech  cleere. 

In  grace  and  faaaour  double  fold. 
Tbe  like  was  De»er  ernt  seen  heere 

Such  aa  tbia  flower  tbe  Mar^eldi. 

In  a  ballad  of  the  time  of  Quean 
Mary,  we  find — 

To  Mary  oar  Queen,  that  flower  so  iweet. 

This  marigatd  I  do  apply ; 
For  that  name  doth  seme  so  meet, 

And  properly  in  eacb  party. 

[C.  Hinditv,  Tawm  Antraata  aiul  Smaft, 

p.*39.] 

This  riddle,  Cuddy,  if  thou  canst,  explain  . . . 

"  What  flower  is  that  which  beus  the  Cirps  » 

The  ricbest  mcCnl  added  to  the  same  1 " 

Call,  PoMbrralt. 

Marigolda,  it  is  aaid,  are  particnluly 
introduced  in  Lady  eliapelB  as  appro- 
priate ornaments. 

MARUHa,  a  cord  for  binding  round 
ropes,  so  spelt  as  if  a  substantive  in 
-ing  (A.  Sax.  -tifl?),  like  pUathng,  rig- 
ffing,  thipping,  ia  a  corrupt,  form  of 
marline,  a,  "  bind-line,"  Dut.  marH}*, 
from  morren,  to  bind,  tie,  or  moor,  and 
iy'n,  a  line.  Other  cormptionB  are 
Dutch  marling,  and  marl-nep  for  mat' 
reep  [resulting  from  a  false  analysis, 
marl-4ng  instead  of  mar-Ungl  (Skeat, 
Elym.  Diet.  s.v.). 

Some  the  nlled  ropes  with  daabj  marliif 
'  Drydtn,  Annul  UirabiUi,  146. 

Mabmosbt,  a  small  American  mon- 
key, ia  Fr.  marmotiKt,  old  Fr.  mar- 
moset, meaning  (1),  aomething  mada 
of  marble  (Lat.  marmor),  TOormorehmij 
(2),  eap.  the  spout  of  a  fountain,  a  gro- 
tesiiue  figure  through  which  tlia  water 
flows  i  (3),  any  antic  or  puppet  {d. 
ifrntesque,  originally  pertoming  to  a 
groHo)  ;  and  (4),  an  ape  or  monker- 
This  last  meaning  of  the  word  was  evi- 
dently deteimined  through  a  coofiuiaD 
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with  the  somewhat  eimilar,  but  quite 
amelaled  word,  Fr.  marmot,  Tnarmotte, 
II  mamotla,  a  little  moDkey  or  mar- 
moMt  (Skeat,  Etym.  B!d.  s.t.). 


(ItSl),  p.  W  (ed.  Arber). 

He  ■nle  fijrUt  idIo  thai  jowie  njnijng 
bool,  ud  ronde  tbe  narmoKlU.—Jd.  p.  lOU. 

Ant  11  ...  .  onet^  ■  bare  immiutour  of 
lunrM  works,  follawing  tntl  couDterrejtias 
ber  ictioo*  4Dd  efiecD,  »  Ihe  Ucrauiot  doth 
muT  CDDDleiuncn  mad  features  of  mm. — 
G.  PiJIakija,  Aru  of  Eitg.  Pduu,  1589,  p. 
310  (ed.  Arber). 

MiBvoT,  a  mountain  rat,  It.  mar' 
ocfo,  0.  Fr.  tnarmolm,  owes  its  pre- 
MDt  form,  no  doubt,  to  some  oonfiiaion 
with  Ft.  ««trmoi,  It.  marmottft,  a  little 
nookej  (apparently  for  mermot,  from 
old  Fr.  merme,  Uttle.— Skeat).  The 
ijpcal  form  ia  the  Oritons  mvrmoni, 
from     IaI.     mur{-em)      monf(anutn), 

ie."  Compare  old  Fr. 

i.  Ger.  muremimto. 


Mabquibate,  a  oorrapt  form  of  the 
tLtme  of  the  mineral  cfdied  tnarca«tfe, 
Ga.  m/trkatU,  as  if  connected  with 

mwquii  i  from  Arab,  inarqra^iha. 

The  mountaiiu  are  cot  wichoul  jlforfuiiatf 
tai  Minerala,  vhicb  bat  by  ftearch  are  not  lo 
Ik  dinniai— Sir  Tim.  HtrberC,  TnatU, 
LM,  p.  16. 

MiuT,  coKB  UP  I  This  ejoeolation 
>>  Hid  to  be  a  perreraion  of  toe  phrase, 

■a«T)(,jo«p;  marry  guep in  HudO^\is, 
i- !,  aba ;  marry  ffip,  Bartkohmeu  Fair, 


UdK 


-ygep. 


_,oi*p  being  isoL_^ 

'«t«r,  as  Dyce  haa  pointed  ont, 

shortened  forms  of  Mary  Oipcy !  ad- 
jved  by  Skelton  in  his  Oarlande  of 
Uinrfl,  1455,  U.  S.  Marie  E^peien, 
St.  Mary  the  Egyptian,  frequently 
■ilnded  to  by  old  writers.  See  Prof. 
Steal,  Nolf  to  Fwiom  of  Piert  Flam- 
««,  p.  358, 

t>vW.  Many  gip,  nanx  T 
^■1.  A  fine  urordiaagentlemaa'Bmautb  ! 
~"o»  irood  TMir  bacli  were  towarda  me  j 

'^  krtlCT  ccmteiit  than  in  the  fkoe  of  luil. 
J-  fJmMd,  Tkt  Fair  Maid  of  tht  ILichangt, 
p.45(Shdu.  Sac.). 
U^lQUKTKn,  chequered  inlaid  work 
"1  fonutore,  from  Fr.  marqueter,  to 
•u»le,  or  pot  in  the  lights  and  shades 


of  a  piotare,  to  spot,  aa  if  oonueoted 
with  marqaer,  to  mark,  is,  oooordiiig  to 
Diez,  TeaUy  near  akin  to  It.  macchiare, 
to  spot,  Sp.  maear.  It.  macehia,  a  spot 
or  Btaln,  from  Lat.  maoula. 

Marbhau.  is  sometimes  used  as  if 
identical  with  martial,  as  in  this  lice 
from  Peele's  Farewell,  1569. 

Tbe  times  of  truce  settle  down  by  marAatt 

A  commission  given  by  Charles  I.  to 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Armidel,  in  1640,  to 
aptain -gee  oral,    empowers    him 


"to  \ 


traitors,  and  rebels,  ....  tlie  Law 
oaUed  Marthnl-Law,  according  to  the 
Xaw-MoMioii."— Rymer.  On  the  other 
band,  martial  (Uke  Mar[{)a,  the  war- 
god)  is  sometimes  writttni  incorrectly 
for  marthal  (originally  meaning  a 
"  hoTse-servfmt,"  0.  H.  Ger.  tnoro* 
BchaJh,  then  a  master  of  the  horse). 


MarliaJi  to  make  war. — tiaimt  t'talUg, 
ClavU  Afi/iiica,  p.  31  (1636),  fol. 

Mabteh,  a  sort  of  weasel,  0.  Fr. 
ffiorftn,  BO  spelt  perhaps  from  a  confu- 
sion with  uie  personal  name  Martin 
(which  was  once  in  French  a  familiar 
name  for  tiie  ass,  as  it  is  still  in  Eng- 
lish for  a  species  of  swallow).  It  is  a 
ooDtracted  form  of  old  Eng.  marter-n 


i.e.  gambavd,  the  I  has  driven  out  the 
d),  from  old  Eng.  and  old  Fr.  martre. 
Low  Lat.  niorfum  (see  Skeat,  s.v.). 

MAB7-B0NBS,  the  large  bones  of  the 
legs,  the  knees,  spelt  marihonei  in  Dry. 
den's  Sir  Martin  Mar-ait,  act  ii.  so.  2, 
is  not,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  mider- 
stood,  the  bones  on  which  our  fore- 
fathers went  down  to  pray  to  Mary, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  but  another  form 
of  marr(M-honee,  mary  being   an   old 
Eng.  word  for   marrow.     "Mary,   or 
marow  of  a  boon  (marwhe,)  Medulla." 
— Prompt.  Porr.,  1410.     So  marroto,  a 
mate  or  fellow,  0.  Eng,  jikituw,  is  pro- 
bably from  Fr.  man,  a  husband. 
ArriTed,  by  pme  oeceKsitj  compelled. 
On  hMmajeilic  mary-bnnei  ahe^Be*led. 
DrffUn,  Wift  of&th  fttr  Ti-U,  1.  191. 
A  ooke  thej  hidden  with  hem  for  tbe  none". 
To  boile  tbe  obikeapB  and  the  rnari*  bniui, 
Cluiuetr,  Corn.  Taia,  I.  S&t. 
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the  bemueBandmHTCjueBflfBof  thenunf-boaiuf. 
— r.  Kaih,  Pit,ct  PtuiUur  (1594),  p.  Ji- 


Tendre  browvc 


For  £ebls  8U>itiak«a  U  holiui: ...__.. 

Ljdgata,  Order  0/  Foola. 

Mary  is  the  old  Eng.  fonn  of  marrou), 
otherwiBB  marvjhe,  A.  Sax.  meorh  ( loel. 
m«r^),  a  word  which  was  perhaps 
sometiiaw  confounded  with  the  old 
Eng.  mcruwe,  tender  (A.  Sax,  mearv,, 
O.  H.  Oer.  maro). 

Out  of  ibe  liard«  bonei  knocken  the; 

The  nanfj  for  thej  oulen  nought  hwbj. 
Chaiutr,  Caat.  TaUl,  I.  12476. 

Tlie  force  irheieof  pean;etb  the  iticke  and 
marie  withm  my  bonea. — Palatt  of  Plcanir*. 
iLSSb. 

U«BT,  LXTTBSB  OP,  oa  if  Ziettera  of 
War  {Mart,  from  Mart,  being  an  old 
poatioal  word  for  war),  pemuBaioD  to 
make  repriaals  in  time  of  war  (Beaa- 
mont  and  Fletcher),  is  a  corruption  of 
letters  <tf  tnar^ue,  found  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan writers.  The  kac  of  marque, 
Ft.  droit  de  marque,  L.  Lat.  ju*  mar- 
ckium,  waa  the  rieht  to  cross  the  hordert 
or  rtuvreh*  {marAaa)  and  plunder  the 
enemy's  coniitry. 

UisTiR,  the  name  given  to  a  beaat 
killed  at  Maaiivmat  as  provision  for 
the  winter,  in  the  old  romance  of  Sir 
Trittrem  (about  1220)— 

Bestei  thai  brao  and  bu« ; 

In  quuten  thai  hem  wrought ; 
JUartiri  u  it  ware. 

That  huabond  men  had  ban^ht 
FflU  FirtI,  xlil  (p.  Si,  ed.  doott). 

Such  a  beaat  is  still  called  in  Soot- 
landaniorf;  and  it  is  this  word  which 
is  here  corrupted,  perhaps  under  the 
inflnenoe  of  Scotch  martyr,  to  hew 
down,  to  butcher.  It  is  curious  to  find 
morti  in  modem  Greek  as  a  word  for 
a  fatted  aheap,  so  called  from  the  fes- 
tival of  San  Martiso. — Lord  Strang- 
ford.  Letters  and  Papers,  p.  112;  Iri^ 
mart,  a  beef,  a  cow. 

What  a  primr  Mart,  JaiDe*  ! 
WUim,  Nocta  Anbraiiant,  Tol.  i.  p.  133. 

Mash,  to  "make"  tea,  to  infuse  or 
set  it  to  draw  (LeiceBterehire)^ 

You  put  the  tea  in  the  oren  to  naih  before 
you     went    to    ohapel.  —  Hound    Prtiuhtr 


(Eoaiu,  LiaceMart  GLaary,  p.  191,  E. 
b.  S.)— 

is  a  snrvird  of  the  old  Eng.  vuuehe,  to 
mil,  "Af(iBcAy»,ynbrewynge,miBceo," 
akin  to  Lat.  miscere,  and  mix.  Hence 
also  ma»Mng-pai  (Bums),  a  tea-pot. 
See  Skeat,  b.t.  Mash, 

Mathooe,  a  corrupt  form  of  maUock 
(A.  Sax.  mcOtac,  Welsh  mali>g),  quoted 
in  Daviee,  Supp.  Eng.  Qloslary,  from 
North's  Examen. 

Libels  serreil  ■■  spades  and  matiuoh  to 
work  with,— P.  5ai. 

Uatbass,  a  chemical  ressel,  Fr. 
matras,  old  Fr,  malelas,  a  kind  of  violl 
or  bottle  (Cotgrave),  seems  to  be  a  de- 
rivative of  Lat.  matala,  a  pot  or  veesel. 
Haldeman  thinks  it  was  a  vessel  shared 
like  a  Oallio  javelin,  maiara ;  Devio 
would  connect  it  with  Arab,  maiara,  « 
leathern  vessel,  which  seema  leas  pro- 
bable. 

Mattbess,  a  technical  term  in  the 
manufacture  of  playing  cards,  apphed 
to  those  which  are  rejected  for  some 
defect,  afterwards  to  be  made  up  and 
sold  at  a  cheaper  rate,  is  an  Anglidied 
form  of  Fr.  maitreue,  which  is  ainularlj 
used.  Compare  "  rWoife.  Onnomnie 
ainsi  les  cartee  les  plus  impar&utes, 
mais  qui  n^nmoins  penvent  entrez 
dans  les  jenx  :  qnelquea-nns  lem-  don- 
nent  lenom  de  Maifreitet." — Du  UoQ' 
ceau.  Art  da,  Oartier,  1762.— Traw. 
PhUilog.  Soc.,  1867,  p.  66. 

Mattress,  sometimes  incorrectly  re, 
garded  as  an  expanded  form  of  mat,  A. 
Sai.  meatta  (Lat.  mtdfa),  is  the  samo 
word  aa  old  Fr.  materat,  derived  frooi 
Arab.  matraJi,  something  thrown  doim 
(to  lie  upon),  a  bed. 

The  word  for  "bed"  or  "cooeh"  is  pot 
that  wfaieh  denotes  the  Oriental  not,  or  ihi- 
tren,  on  which  the  Jews  stretched  IbenuelTa 
for  repose,  ....  but  the  Roman  trichsiniii, 
the  diian,  or  raised  couch.— £.  Coi,  Tin  Ei- 
pniilor,  Snd  Ser.  No,  3,  p.  134. 

The  two  words  coincide  ve^  closely 
in  meaning,  as  is  seen  in  the  following 
quotations. 

Monie  oJSre  swache  weopmen  &  wnaunM 
mid  hore  greate  noUn  &  bore  berde  htreih 
nerep  beo  of  gode  ordre !  [Miiny  other  such 
men  and  women  with  their  coan*  mattreiiM 
and  their  bard  hair.clotha,  were  nattbeTaT 
good  order']— .tncm  RiuU  {tttS),  p.  10- 


u  bat  such  ■■  lie  ander  (he 
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b*(b«^l)e(l.—CnlJiEr«,   Bmu'i  Lhul,  it.  1 
[liokt,  Sm^.  £iig.  Gloany]. 

H.tcD,  a  Scotch  word  for  a  plaid 
worn  by  Bhepherds,  aUo  written  maad, 
which  JomiesoQ  connects  with  old 
Swed.    mttdd,    a    gannent    mode   of 

A  abepberd's  miud  irnpped  ronod  hiiper- 

UAiTL-gncK,  a  corruption  of  Ger. 
naiw-ifoclr,  i.e.  "  painter's-fltick, "  from 
water,  a  painter,  vtaien,  to  paint,  from 
Ger.  mahi  (old  Eng.  nuuiJ,  a  spot  or 
siun,  A.  Sax.  miil,  a  mole  or  mark, 
"trm-ttunJ-ti"),  akin  to  Lat.  mocuia, 

Uaw-seed,  Oer.  moatamm,  poppv- 
Med,  Dot  frxiin  tnagen  [A.  Sax.  mo^a] , 
tbe  nov,  but  Pol.  mak.  Ok.  meiMi,  the 


HiTDuxBCHSKBiBs,  origiually  Jfedoc 
dkemee,  named  after  the  diatriot  in  the 
Gironde,  S.  France,  bom  which  they 
woe  introdnced-  Medoe  is  from  Lat. 
m  Birdiii  aqui»,  between  the  two  riTera, 
Gke  ifuqpaConita. 

UiT-wEEC,  a  popular  name  for  the 
wild  chamomile  or  pyrelhrvm  parihe- 
aiMn,  ia  bo  called,  not  from  the  month 
il  Bowers  in,  but  from  the  O.  Eng. 
«vij,  a  maiden,  it  being  esteemed  tue- 
hl  for  hjHterics  and  other  feminine 
complainta.  Other  names  for  it  are 
"Mai/dt  uede,  or  mauthyM  (vuiyde- 
<Miie,  maijdemeede),  Mellisea,  ama- 
niica"  (Prompt  Parv.],  ino^het,  A. 
Sh,  nagrie  j  all  from  mmg^i,  a  maid. 
tt  ita  Greek  name  porttenion,  virgin- 
wort.  "Weed"repre8entethetenmna- 
Qm  of  A.  Baz.  mag^e,  oieye,  may- 
VMd,  wild  obajQomile  (Bosworth). 

HuEASna,  n  popular  name  for  the 
wild  cherry,  ia  said  to  be  from  Low 
Ul  nwMiar,  bastard,  iporious  (Prior), 
t  word  <tf  Hebrew  origm. 

Hunow-swKBT  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Piior,  a  corruption  of  ita  older  name, 
^tod-tKttt,  wead-twrt  J?  mead's-wort] , 
A.  8m,  nfdt-wyrf  {<£,  Dan.  m^d-vrt, 
Sw«d.  vaOd-ori),  its  flowers  being  used 
lo  fiavonr  mead.  Another  corrup tion 
»  Maid-tKCft  { Old  Country  and  Fami- 
'"S  Wonit,  E.  D.  8.  p.  82). 


Spenter,  F.  Qiuent,  11.  viii.  SO. 

Mbddle,  literally  to  rm»  oneself  ap 
with  the  affairs  of  others  (Fr.  medler, . 
orig.  metier,  throngb  Low  Lat.  mitcu- 
lare,  from  Lat.  mitceo),  seems  to  owe 
something  of  ita  form  and  meaning  to 
the  old  Eaig.  verb  middel,  to  intervene, 
as  if  to  oome  between  where  one  is  not 
wanted.    Cf.  Icel.  mcSoI,  among. 

Foraothe  now  the  feene  day  milinee 
Ihesu  went*  *p  in  to  tbe  temple.— Wjicii/*, 
JoAn-rii.  14(1389). 

Tbei  weren  mtddtid  [^  mixed]  among 
hetbeue  men,  and  lerneaen  (be  werkis  of 
hem.— Irf.  Piilm,  ev.  33. 

Why  shouldeat  thou  meddle  to  tbr  hurt. — 
A.  V.  t  King,  ii».  10. 

Ubdlas,  derived  from  Fr.  metUm' 
(Lat.  metpihit),  on  the  model  of  the 
verb  to  meddle,  from  Fr,  mesler  (Prior). 
Prof.  Skeat  observes  that  medtar  is 


Meedwif,  qaoted  by  Jac 
old  Scotch  form,  of  mdimfe,  as  if  the 
tmfe  or  woman  who  attends  for  a  meed 
or  reward  (A.  Sax.  viSd),  a  derivation 
approved  by  Archbishop  Trench,  after 
SVinner,  Jonins,  and  Verstegan.  In- 
dead,  WyclifTe  has  meed-tmjf  and  mede- 
wijf,  as  well  as  myd-wijf.  Midisije, 
however,  is  the  correct  form,  being 
compounded  with  old  Kng.  mid,  myd, 
Oer.  «n'(,  Dan.  med,  with  (cf.  Oreok 
mita),  M.  the  wife  who  is  with,  or  by, 
another  to  help  in  need  (so  Btrat- 
mann) ;  Qer,  h^frau,  Sp.  comadre. 
The  word  accordingly  corresponds,  not 
to  A.  Sax.  nUd'Wyrhla,  "meed-wiight," 
a  hired  servant,  but  to  mid-tvyrhbi, 
"  with-wright,"  a  coadjutor  or  assis- 
tant. Binularly  Lat.  oo-etetrix,  a  mid- 
wife, ia  one  who  stands  by  to  help  (cf. 
ad'»Uto) ;  IcbL  nar-kona,  i.e.  "  near- 
wife  "  (cf.  iMWo,  to  nurae,  lit,  to  draw 
near  (jhet),  Ger.  nahren,  A.  Sai.  gene- 
ran,  and  also  niean,  nedt-ian,  to  visit) ; 
Icel.  ndveru-kona  (presence  woman), 
yfiraela-kcna  (over-sitting  woman). 
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Another  old    eorraptioii    u    maid- 

I  war  nuu>t  infcnt  if  I  aould  foreet  mj 
euid,  Fodlie,  and  nuial  courteus  LtAy,  my 
Lady  Wedringhtoa,  whs  irited  on  mllr  cair- 
.fullie  then  tbe  maidvTjJf^  and  receariC  him 
from  tbe  wombe  in  hir  awin  skirt,  and  find- 
ing bim  nacht  livlie,  maid  haat  to  the  fvre, 
-^-'---^--  '-  '   r  curahar,  ^-  -  "    -' 


1584,  p.  «1  (Wcdrow  Soc. ), 

Meebsohaum,  b  fine  sort  of  olay  out 
of  which  pipes  are  mBnufactured,  ft 
German  word  apparentljr  meaning 
"sea  foam,"  nwer  gcfcowm,  Beema  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  a  corruption  of 
the  Tartaric  name  myneit.  (Mahn  in 
Webeter.) 

Mbucottoh,  an  old  name  for  a  f^t 
generally  considered  to  be  a  peaob 
(Bailey,  Naree,  &&),  with  an  imagined 
allosion  to  the  downy  or  coHonij  soft- 
ness (^  that  finit,  as  in  the  qaotation 
from  Jonson.  It  is  really,  however, 
the  quinoe.  It.  meU  eotogna,  Lat.  mahim 
colotieum  or  cydonivim,  Greek  tiielon 
kuddnion  (Gerarde,  Herhai,  p.  1264), 
that  is  the  "  Cydfmkm  apple,"  origi- 
nally broi^ht  firam  Cydonia  in  Crete. 
Quince,  old  Fr.  catngx,  angnatae,  ia  of 
the  same  origin. 

A  lu,  you  hBTo  the  prden  where  tbev  grow 
still !  A  wife  here  witb  a  atrawberry  breath, 
oberry-lips,  apricot  cheeks,  and  a  aah  velvet 
head,  like  ■  nulieollcn. — B.  Jentan,  Uarlhiyla- 
IHB  Fair,  i.  1,  [Vtrh,  p.  307. 
Peachca,  apricota, 

And  MiiUcatocHi,  with  other  choicer  plums. 
Will  leTTe  for  lai^e-siied  bullets;  tben  a 

'ii.  1(1651). 

Menaob,  an  old  form  of  manage,  to 
control  a  horse  by  the  hand,  to  handle, 
Fr.  manege.  It.  tiianeggio,  a  handling, 
from  mano,  Lat.  manut,  the  hand ;  bo 
spelt  as  if  derived  from  Fr,  mener.  It. 
menare,  to  lead  or  oonduct,  from  Low 
Lat.  nii'narc,  to  drive  cattle.  On  the 
other  hand,  menngerie  is  not,  as  one 
migbt  imagine,  the  place  where  wild 
beasts  are  managed  or  controlled  (cf. 
Ttumagery  =  management,  Bp.  Sander- 
son, Sermont,  ii.  214,  fol.),  but  origi- 
nally the  place  where  the  animals  of  a 
honaehold,  Fr.  minage,  were  kept 
(Skeat). 


A  goodly  penon,  and  could  mtaagt  fkire, 
tlia  stubbome  steed  with  curbed  canoa  bitt. 
Who  under  bim  did  trample  as  the  nin. 

SftntT,  Futrit  Quttite,  I.  vii,  J7. 
Next  alW  her,  the  winged  God  him  mUe, 

Taught  to  obay  the  nwiuce  af  that  Elk. 

Jd.IlI.iii.M. 
The  hot  horse,  hot  as  fire. 
Took  toy  at  this,  and  fell  to  what  disorder, 
Hia  power  could  give  his  will,  bonoda,  cubib 


Forgets  schoole-dooing,  being  therein  tniut, 


69(1634), 

MaRH04T,  an  old  name  for  a  moO' 
key,  Ger.  tneerkaiie,  as  if  a  long-tailed 
animal  like'  a  cat  (Jcaixf),  from  beyond 
sea,  mere  (Ger.  meer).  It  is  really,  aara 
K,  O.  Andreaen,  a  borrowed  woi^  froin 
Sanskrit  markafa,  an  apo  {Dmltdtt 
VoVcsetymohgie,  p.  8, 1676).  Cf.  O.  E. 
mere-swyne,  a  dolphin,  Oer.  mar- 
gdueem, 

Ther  laye  in  a  grcte  ape  with  twtrw 
grete  wjde  Eyea  ...  J  wende  bit  had  fc  a 
meTmovae,  a  baubyn,ar  a  iwraKU,  for  I  save 
ncuer  fowler  breal.— Cujian,  Riyiurrfllif  Fa, 
Hai,  p.  98  (ed.  Arber). 

There  ia  an  opinion  that  this  kind  of -tp^ 
[the  muakey]  is  generated  of  a  wilde-nl 

like  an  Ape  ...  it  is  called  o: 

oftheC 


err  like  an  Ape  ...  it  u  called  of  uw 
tsfians  GaKo  nuinuiu  ...  of  the  Germui 
fieerfati.  that  is  the  cat  of  the  sea. — Tipfi, 
Hilt,  of  Ftur-Tatttd  BtmU,  p.  6. 

Mibb-obiSt,  A.  Saion  word  for  a 
pearl,  as  if  a  sea-partieie ;  mere  being 
the  sea,  and  grot,  gredf,  an  atom  oc 
grain  of  sand,  similar  to  Uie  SaDskiil 
ratopala,  '*  vater-atone,"  a  name  far 
the  pearl.  It  is  a  corruption  from  LaL 
mm-garila  (Goth.  markreiHte)  Gk.  mur- 
gariles.      Compare    Sansk.    nu^ahiie. 


A  aimilar  p 
old  High  O 
treo(z.  Mid.  High  Ger.  mcryrirfi,  "eea- 
gravel,"  all  through  Oothio  markrtiha, 
from  margarifa  (Grimm,  AndeiMB)., 
See  also  Diefenbaoh,  GoA,  SpracJte,a.' 


^  Barbarians,  who  found  th«nii>  ont 

otherwise  than  Margarilt. — Haibni,  Plini 
Nnl.  Hit.,  Tol.  i.  p.  155. 
For  the  aowle  ii  the  praoiout  aerfiiana 
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Tvto  Goi.~Tht  Baek  ^tlu  Kaighto/La  Tmr 
i«(™,  p.  157  (E.  E.  T.S.). 

Wtliioul  it  [the  TempleJ  wu  of  mnooth 
piJiihi  wbitt  Marble  stone,  eicellenll;  beau- 
n/nll  ukd  liiire  to  tbe  eye,  much  reaembling 
the  fOloor  of  wait  Pearle,  Vnit,  or  Marpirtt. 
— IlintiMriumrrTraadlt^tlu  H«ly  Patrianlu, 
Ac-,  t6l9,  p.  11. 

HntXT-iuiii,  a  cormptioa  of  mer- 
maid in  aM  amoae  the  peaaeuiti?  of 
Conw&U  (Hnnt,  Drolk.  ^e.,  of  Wetl 
(■S  England,  i.  157).  M«r-maad  itself 
does  not  properly  denote  a  maid  of  the 
Ko,  fr.  ma;  bnt  a  maid  of  tbe  were  or 
lake,  A.  Sax.  »i«re,  being  an  altered 
form  of  old  £ng.  mere-maiden  (Skeat). 
Another  txtrraption  ie  presented  in  the 
following  adTertisement  of  a  Bartholo- 
mew Play  (c.  1700)  :— 

Then  ID  the  Tempest  a  Neptane,  with 
hli  Tritoa  ia  bin  Chariot  drawa  with  ie>- 
bonn  and  Mair  Houft  aiaging. 

Mkrrt-tbkx,  a  provincial  name  for 
tbe  wild  cheTry-tree,  and  merry,  a  wild 
Bherry,  from  Fr.  merite  (Lat.  merwo, 
neri^a),  which  was  mistaken  for  a 
phml ;  so  cherry  from  Fr.  cen««,  and 
old  £ng.  pvny,  vermin,  from  Fr.  pti- 
nait  (Cotfirave,  b.y.). 

Uesuns,  a  Lincolnshire  word  for 
the  meatlet  (Peacock),  as  if  connected 
with  metlin,  otherwise  spelt  myslen 
(ToBser),  meMling  (Cotgrave),  rmdin 
(Lelamd),  mi»eellan  (Plot),  from  Lat. 
nMceOoiMa,  mixed  com,  and  intended 
ta  dmote  the  corny  or  granulated  ap- 
pearance and  feel  of  the  body  when 
affected  with  the  diaeoae.  The  word  ia 
really  identical  with  Dutch  matelen, 
tarmien,  measles,  orig.  spots.  Thus 
Cotgrave  gives  "  graiii  (bemage),  mta- 
Wilt  or  Wheat,  Hie,  and  Barly  min- 
gled tf^ether,"  and  "  groAM  de  ladrige, 
ipots  of  leprosie,  meiitd  tpolt."  It  is 
intereeting  to  not«  that  this  grain-like 
condition  of  the  skin  in  measles  has 
gLTSQ  nunea  to  the  disease  in  Tarioos 
bBtgaagea  derived  trota  seeds,  peas, 
beua, Tantils,  or  other  poise.  The  per- 
ception to  the  toach  as  of  peas  or  shot 
Mieath  tbe  skin  is  now,  I  believe,  re- 
evded  by  doctors  as  a  diagnostic 
ijTafUaa  ot  small-poi,  differentiating 
it  from  meaalsB.  Dr.  Uavor  notes  on 
TiMTCr's  use  of  tbe  word  meoMling,  that 
"measles  in  hogs  are  small  roond  glo- 
boUi  or  pnstnles  that  lie  along  the 
moKles." — Ttusar,  Work*,  £.  Dialect 


Soc.  ed.  p.  260,  We  should  remember, 
however,  that  in  primitive  time  all 

eymotic  diseases  were  roughly  grouped 
under  one  or  two  general  terms,  which 
afterwards  became  narrowed  and  indi- 
vidualized in  meaning.  A  curious 
similarity  of  origin  is  presented  in  the 
words  foUowing  :— 

1.  Sansk.  matha,  moMtro,  denoting 
a  bean  or  lentil  (Hind,  nuwur),  is  also 
used  for  a  cutaneous  ernption,  pimples 
or  pustules,  especiaUy  smul-pox,  whence 
old  Qer.  tneiso,  smaU-pox,  mjsol,  le- 
profiy,  Ger.  maeeren,  measles,  Dut. 
mtieeelen,  mozelen,  Eng.  "measles." 
(Cf.  old  Ger.  maaar,  m&ad,  Ger.  maser, 
a  spot  or  mark  in  wood,)— Pictet, 
OWf^'nes  Indo-Ewopieneg,  tom.  i.  p. 
285. 

2.  In  Hindostani  maiar  is  a  pea,  and 
mdt&  the  small-pox. 

8.  In  Arabic  adaa  signifies  beans, 
and  also  pustules  in  the  skin. 

4.  In  Persian,  pes,  piH,  leprosy, 
Eomd.  pi»,  Armenian  pivtg,  Mtag, 
small-pox,  are  near  akin  to  Sansk. 
p«ft,  a  pea,  Gk,  piion,  Lat.  piguni,  Ir. 
JUS,  Welsh  j)y«,  Eng.  "pea." — Pictet, 
tom.  i.  p.  286. 

In  Bishop  Corbet's  Ekgie  upon  the 
Death  of  the  Lady  Haddington  who  dyed 
of  the  Small  Pox  (1S48),  he  uses  this 
apostrophe : — 


It  is  a  curious  survival,  apparently 
of  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  that  in 
some  parts  of  Germany  it  is  recom- 
mended that  children  in  the  nteaslet 
should  be  washed  with  water  in  whidi 
peat  have  been  boiled  (Kelly,  Indo- 
BMrop.  TradilioTt,  p.  800). 

0.  Pers.  iiiak,  smaU-poi,  iMak,  a  red 
spot,  is  most  probably  the  same  word 
as  si»ak,  tiilKile,  puke,  in  the  same 
langnage,  and  a  rednplioated  form' of 
Sansk.  jdka,  pulse. 

6.  Similarly,  in  D 
small-pox,  while  todvUta,  1 
viUa,  are  names  for  the  lentil. — Pictet, 
tom.  i,  p.  291. 

7.  Hivet,  a  slight  rising  in  the  alrin 
attended  with  great  itching,  is  from 
Sp.  hava,  a  beau,  in  which  language 
"  hdvas  are  also  great  pimples  cans'd  by 
loo  much  Blood,  or  Heat  of  Blood."— 
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Stevens,  Spanith  Diet.,   1706.     This 
.  word  is  derived  from  the  Lai.  faba,  a 

So  It.  faxv,  "  all  manner  of  beanes. 
Also  kernells  or  agnels  that  oome  be- 
tween the  fleeb  and  the  skin." — Florio. 

8.  In  Latin  lentigo,  from  lent,  a  len- 
til, is  an  eruption  of  the  skin,  or  freckles ; 
and  Unticula  has  the  same  meaning. 
From  the  latter   oomes  Fr,  lentiUca, 


and  lentill-resembling  freckles, 
face  or  hands." — Cotgrave. 

9.  A  miliary  eraption,  or  fever,  is 
one  oharacterized  by  a  nnmber  of  small 
red  pimples,  like  millel-teed*,  Lat.  mi- 
Uarivt,  pertaining  to  millet,  mliwm. 
The  German  name  is  hiri^ber  from 
kine,  millet.     Similarly 

10.  Lat.  panui,  an  ear  of  millet,  is 
also  a  HweLung  or  tmnoor.  Senepion, 
the  Provencal  word  for  measles,  is  from 
Lat.  tinapi,  mnBtard-aeed. 

11.  InLatincicer,  aohiok-pea,  wonld 
teem  also  to  have  been  nsed  for  a  wart 

a  Plntarch  ea^  tiiat 


3,  as  it  had  bene  a  little  wart,  much 
like  tc  a  dck  pease,  wherenpon  they 
simamed  him  Cicero"  (North's  Tran«. 
p.  659,  ed.  1612). 

Cicero,  Ihmt  wrote  in  prose 

&a  called  from  rouncivil  on'*  aoiif, 

Mamram  Deiicit,  1656. 

Diez  thinks  that  the  Hid.  Lat.  ceoi- 


with  reference  to  the 
its  bill.  Ohicken-poek  may  perhaps  be 
connected  with  chick,  ehickUng,  Pr. 
ehiche,  rather  than  with  "  chicken." 

12.  SanBk.);uTn6^ita,  having  a  swell- 
ing on  the  eyehd  Uke  the  seed  or  grain 
oif  the  plant  kumbhfka  or  Putta  Stratir 
olel.     Similarly 

18.  Lat.  hordeoUif,  a  grain  of  barley, 
is  used  for  a  sty  on  the  eye.  A  modem 
form  of  this  is  Fr.  orgeol,  "  a  long  wart 
resembling  a  barley  com,  and  growing 
on  the  edge  or  comer  of  an  eie-lid."— 
Cotgrave.  Compare  Ger.  gerttenkcm, 
a  biu'ley-eom,  alfo  a  sty ;  0.  Eng.  ne6- 
corn  (face-grains)  =  pimples  (Cockayne, 
Leechdctnt,  Ac.,  i.  118). 

14.  Qtand^i,  0.  Fr-  glandre,  is  a 
disease  in  horses  resembhn^  glanduhs 
(Lat.  gUmdula,  glan[(IJ£),  i.e.  acorns. 
It.  ghiandole,  "  agnels,  wartles,  or  ker- 


nels in  the  throat.  Also  the  glouden 
in  a  horse.  Also  the  meaadt  in  a  hog." 
"Ghiandeeo,  full  of  Acomeo.  Also 
glanduloue  or  full  of  wartlee.  Also  full 
of  the  glanders  as  a  horse,  or  of  the 
tneoieU  as  a  hog." — Florio. 

IB.  Siwent,  a  Scotch  name  for  a 
oertain  disease  with  spots  resembling 
raspberries,  also  the  itcn,  is  fr^m  tim'n, 
a  raspberry.  So  Frambeaia  is  the  tech- 
nical name  for  a  disease,  in  the  West 
Indies  called  Taws,  in  which  the  erup- 
tion is  like  a  raspberry,  Fr.  framioi-x. 
In  Cumberland  excrescences  on  the 
nnder  parts  of  cattle,  resembling  rasp- 
berridb  or  hineberriee,  ace  termed  >it(- 
berriet  (Dickinson).  And,  finally,  a 
timiour  on  the  legs  of  horses  is  called 

Prof.  Skeat  maintains  that  maule* 
(old  Eng.  matjtillee,  moAtH*,  matfUt) 
is  a  totally  distinct  word  froni  mettl,  a 
leper  {nieii-Ued,  leprous),  which  is  frum 
la,i.miaellus(i.e.m»ervive,boaimi»er), 
a  wretched  being.  ! 

Ye.li 

When 

JdtittU  maketi  it  moo  lod  wyfe. 

UmeU-Plav',  Pftamo,  p.  10*  (ed. 
Marrioll). 

Bqi  je  Ebrewes,  oon  in  Je«en, 

Shslle  not  be  msrkjd  with  that  mtmit. 

And  aom,  for  |ie  itq  of  lechery, 

SalhifslabeyTeloTfiKMlr*.  I 

HampoU,  Pritkt  a/  Ceiuciefut,  I  SDOl. 

9he  had  enuye  aad  dnpite  of  her  Ivotbrr 
of  the  whicfae  ahe  had  displeuunce  to  God. 
and  he  made  her  become  mtirlU,  »  ihil  Af 
was  putle  awer,  and  departed  from  lite  lie 
pepilie.— Tlw  Ooek  e/tht  K«igk(  of  la  Tow 
Laridrv,  p.  90, 

Aud  take  je  kepe  now,  that  he  ihal  repre- 
veth  hin  neighbour,  either  he  reprerelh  liai 
by  aom  harme  of  peine,  thai  he  hilh  upon 
hi)  bodie,  ■■  Mail,  croked  harlot ;  or  bj  na 
■inne  that  be  doth.  Now  if  be  repren  fan 
bj  harme  of  peioe,  than  tunieth  the  repRf* 
to  Jean  Cbriat,  for  peine  ii  mt  by  the  light- 
wise  sonde  of  God,  and  br  hia  Buflnnee,  Ir 
it  mailrif,  or  maime,  or  maladie. — Cbnw, 
Caatirbunf  Tala,  p.  160  (ed.  Tjrwhia). 

Mica,  glittering  particles  of  a  eilvay 
mineral  found  in  granite  and  otlier 
stones,  is  no  doubt  only  the  Latin  woid 
mlea,  a  crumb  or  particle,  bnt  applied 
to  the  mineral  from  a  notion  that  it 
was  related  to  Lat.  nu'core,  to  shine  or 
glitter  (Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.). 
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UmDnie,  \  a  proviuoial  and  espo' 
UtDDEH,  /  daJIj  a  North  oonnby 
word  for  a  dan^iill,  old  Eng.  myddyng 
and  layddyt  (Prompt.  Fam.,  o.  1440), 
"  so  teimed  posaibly,"  sajs  that  nsually 
most  accurate  antiq^aariBn,  Mr.A.  Waj, 
"from  ita  position  in  the  fold-yard." 

It  ie  the  A.  SaxoD  midding,  Dan. 
mfddiftg,  which  ia  for  mfg(b/n^,  from 
<"f$,  dong  (compare  ^iag.  "muck," 
0.  Noree  myki,  A.  Sax.  miz,  tneox, 
dung),  and  dynge,  a  heap,  Icel.  myhi- 

A  IbaleT  myddiptf;  hw  [oa  oerer  nine, 
^  m  man  m,  with  Scacbe  uid  buie. 
HampaU,  Pricki  of  Ceaicitaa,  L  6«9. 

UmDUHO,  a  corrapt  spelling  of  mtiJ- 
lia,  A.  Sax.  »iuJI«n.  So  we  find  in  old 
kathon  each  epelUnKs  as  wooUng 
(Pqr^)  for  (coolen,  kHMng  for  Mtchen, 
"Ho  fa*lc&i«9  fire,  nor  eating  flame." 
—Sir  John  Snckling,  Fragmenta  Aurea 
(1648),  p.  12. 

MiDDLB-BABiH,  old  Eng.  nwiMt-erd, 
an  old  word  for  the  world,  A.  Sax.tni'ii- 
ian-eard,  ia  a  eormption  of  ntuldnn- 

Jtord  (Ettmiiller,  p.  214),  the  original 
form,  J.C.  "  The  middle  region,"  the 
earth  as  diatinguiahed  &om  heaven 
abore  and  heU  beneath,  from  gearrd,  a 
region,  encloanre,  or  "  yard ;  "  cf.  Mid. 
H.  0«r.  miltil-garf.  But  the  form  in 
th«  A.  Saxon  gospels  is  middan-eard. 
Aiitnlorbininilne,  )>>  be  dejdeon  Hrode, 
>K  >«ni  tl  t«  muliUliTd  derk  bede  fier  wu 

BcUrt  of  CUmttlttr'l  CAnmicIl,  p.  MO 
(ed.  1810). 
larciei  leoht,  Sa  hwne  He  is 
■tn.— £.  Jelia,  ix.  i. 


tut  dl  n«T  meJtU  trtht  maketh  meucjoii 

TU  wJrUt  and  I^  CliyUt  (IStt),  O. 
Pk^,  xii.  315. 
Ttkt  th;  ln*e  of  iqd  inil  moon. 
And  tin  of  gnu  and  ererj  Ore, 
tin  IwrlinuoDtb  ihalt  ihoa  irilh  me  gooe, 
And  miiJIt  tmnh  tboD  *Wt  not  we. 

n-tat  rfEniUaune  (Aoterl'i  Bclledt, 
P.S60}. 
HiutBw.    The  etymological  diversi- 
ties  of  this  word  are  remarkable. 

The  A.  Sax.  form  mele-de^n  sngges- 
Ud  mtlu,  meal,  as  its  origin,  in  aUosion 
lo  ita  powdery  appearance,  and  so  Oer. 


mehUhau,  "  meai'dew."  But  Mid. 
High  Ger.  tniUou,  0.  H.  Oer.  mUitou, 
Uid.  Lat.  mel  rorii,  as  if  honey-dew, 
presuppose  a  connexion  with  Lat.  mel, 
Goth.  tmUihg,  honey. 

The  Gaelic  nnll-cheo,  which  was  pro- 
bably borrowed  &oni  the  English  word, 
seems  to  mean  a  "  deetructiTe  mist,"  a 
blight,  from  miU,  to  injure,  and  eeo,  a 
mist. 

The  original  of  all  these  words  may 
no.  doubt  be  recognized  in  the  Greek 
miliot,  which  dgnifi  as  a  mist  or  mildew 
on  com  (?  ofa  reddish  nature),  as  well 
as  red-earth,  ruddle.  Compare  Lat. 
rvbigo,  (1)  rednees,  (2)  mildew;  Ir. 
fierce,  (l)radness,  (2)  rust  (W.  Stokes) ; 
Eng.  rutl,  connected  with  Lat.  ruMiM, 
russet,  red.  Other  forms  are  M.  H. 
Ger.  mUchiou,  Prov.  Ger.  mUb-lhau 
(?  molhdew),  and  meldreek.  Compare 
A.  Sax.  mil-dedtv,  honey  dew  (Ett- 
miiUer),  also  mele-dedv),  Dutch  meet- 
datae,  Dan.  weeldvg.  That  the  first 
part  was  properly  understood  as  honey, 
is  proved  by  the  Dutch  howg-doAue, 
Dan.  honmng-dtig,  Swed.  Kaainga-dagg, 
which  are  other  terms  for  mildew 
(Aufreoht,  PhUohg,  Soe.  Trant.,  1865, 
p.  6). 

Ihean  mete  iheso  ...  mi  haniter,  mi  bali- 
Swottei  in  naoeguiige  of  t>e  )«n  mitdiu  o 
Old  Lag.  HfoilUi,  lit  Set.  p.  369. 

[Jesa,  iweet  Jeau  .  .  .  my  honejdrop, 
my  balm.  Sweeler  ia  the  remembrance  of 
tb«e  tban  hoatu  in  the  mouth.] 

MaUta,  Vndo.—Frampl.  Parvulimitit, 
14W. 

S< 

at  being  very  aweet  (oh^  hoiT  luahioua  and 
noxioua  ia  Flattery  '. )  vilb  the  aatringency 
thereof  cauaiaK  an  atrophy  or  Conaumptioo  in 
the  Grain.  Hi*  etjmologji  wu  pecolior  to 
himself  who  would  bare  it  termed  Afifd«ui, 
because  it  f^ndelh  the  Grain  aJorehand, 
making  it  to  dwindle  awaTalmoat  to  Dothing. 
— T.  FuUtr,  IfiirtJkia  of  Englund,  vol.  ii.  p. 

kept  . 

it  ii  not  at  all  lutjecttocoTruptiou. — TopuU, 

Hi$lnrUiif  SiTftnU,  p.  65. 

O  lipa,  DO  lipa,  but  leave*  besmear'd  with 

0  dew,  DO  dew,  but  dropa  of  booey^ambt  I 
O  comba,  uo  comba,  but  fountains  full  of 
tears  \  A^ukmut,  act  ii.  le.  t. 
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hnmaa  kindness  "  (Maeheth,  i.  6),  mftv 
possibly  be  a  reminiBoenoe  of  toe  old 
£ng.  word  miUe,  mem',  oonfiued  with 
tmilthe,  milV  (cf.  A.  Sax.  mile,  meole, 
milk). 

Id  crUtei  miUe  an  hope  ia  bent. 

Old  Engliih  Mimtllany  ( K.  E.  T.  S.  cd. 

filonil),  p.  »,  1.  BOt. 

MiiUt  ^  nai  mjd  bjm  uno. 

JtoifTt  at'GUmettUt,  CAnmieJe,  p.  S89 

(ed.  1810). 

So  &  writer  in  Parker's  excellent 

Traett  far  the  Chritticm  Seatont,  Bays, 

"  We  wish  that  more  of  the  milk  of 

charity  ran  in  their  veins,  and  gave 

sweetness  and  softness  to  their  speech.' ' 

— Tol.  iii.  p.  9. 

There  seems  a  general  relationahip 
to  exist  between  tite  words  following, 
A.  Sax.  miU»,  mercy,  miUrian,  to  pitj ; 
m»fec,  militc,  mild;  mil,  miU,  honey 
(Lat  mtl,  nutbum) ;  mat»e,  tender  (Ett- 
miiller),  Goth.  -metUkii  milcjan,  to  milk 


or  tnyUe  (or  Bpleenj,  tplen." — Id.  (i 
the  soft  and  milk-like,  milt);  Ptov. 
£ng.  mehh,  soft,  warm,  and  damp  (of 
the  weather,  Lincolns.  and  Yorita.). 
"  Mikhe-heartfd"  occotb  in  Huloet's 
Abcedarium,  1662  (^tender-hearted). 
Theinnlaiit  bunt  of  ctunour  that  ahemide  .  . 
Would  have  nude  niUh  the  buminK  ejen  of 
bearee.  Hamltt,  ii.  t,  I.  b39. 

Milksop,  a  term  of  contempt  for  an 
eSeminate  man,  as  if  one  as  soft  and 
mild  aa  a  top  of  bread  soaked  in  milk, 
is  a  corrupted  form  of  the  old  English 
meVc  thpe,  meaning  a  bag  for  (strain- 
ing) milk,  which  oocnrs  in  Robert  Man- 
ning's Han^yng  Synne,  p.  18  (1808). 

Alu,  ake  aailJi,  tbM  ever  I  vas  jihape 

To  ved  ■  mUktop,  or  >  cow&rd  ape. 

Chaucer,  CanttHnn/  Tala,  1. 13916. 

MnJi  a  slang  term  for  a  fight,  is  not 
(ea  Max  Miiller  considers)  traceable  to 
the  idea  of  bruising  and  ponnding  aa  in 
a  oom-mill,  but  ia  a  corrupt  form  of 
the  Soot,  meU,  a  oonfiiot  (Barbour's 
Brvce),  to  meli,  to  intermingle,  join  in 
battle,  Lowland  Scot.  melU,  or  meUay, 
a  fight,  battle,  or  mcUe,  0.  Fr.  meelee, 
aU  &mn  a  Latin  verb  mtte^dare  (from 
mitcere),  to  intermingle. — Skeat,  in  N. 
and  Q.,  Bth  8.  vi.  186. 

T>f  Ti.jffFp^  a  odnmon  popnlar  name 


for  the  white  moth  which  fliea  in  the 
twili^t,  also  the  du«ty  mitter,  or  tnHlard 
(Wilts.,  Akerman),  sometimee  called 
the  mealer,  as  in  East  Anglia,  as  if  the 
moth  that  eoTers  what  it  tonchee  with 
meal.  Compare  Orison/a/armno,  Said. 
faghe-farina,  a  butterfly,  as  if  Lat,  Jac 
ftvrinam,  "  make  meal  "  (but  really,  no 
doubt,=  It. /aifagliioM,farfaVa,=  lM. 
papUio(n). 

These  words  are  probably  eztenejons 
and  DormptionB  of  the  Danish  tnf  I,  a 
motb;  m^lle  and  n^^Un- being  the  words 
in  that  language  for  mill  and  miller 
respectively.  Mfl  (Goth,  mate,  amotb), 
would  denote  etymologically  "  that 
which  frets  or  consumes"  (gaimentflj, 
from  the  root  mar,  to  rub,  grind,  or 
destroy.  The  name  miU^r  was  con- 
Bidered  appropriate  on  account  of  the 
mealy  dust  that  the  inaect  leavee  be- 
hind when  handled.  Hence  the  nur- 
sery interrogation : — 

Millcry,  millerr,  dngtipoll. 
How  muT  ucU  have  jou  Molel 

HaUimit,  Kurwru  BMyma. 

Similarly  a  large  eaterpiUar  is  ad- 
dreaaed  by  Worcestershire  children,  u 
millad,  a  miller. 

A  milled,  a  malUd, 
A  ten  o'dock  schoUad.  , 

Wright,  Pras.  DM.       ' 
However,  intheWallon  patois  a  beetle 
with  whitish  wings  is  tenned  «i*  mev- 
nier,  a  miller  (Sigart). 

MnxiKBB,  formerly  mtOener,  so  spelt 
from  a  general  misapprehension  that  it 
was  derived  from  vnllentiriut,  aa  if  it 
denoted  a  dealer  in  the  thoutamd  {miOt) 
little  articles  which  go  to  make  up  th«  I 
world  (muivJM)  of  woman.  | 

Mille  bahet  omatnB,  mille  deceDter  habet. 
Prvprriau. 
Hiiberduher — in  London  alao  called  Hil- 
Unier  i  Lat.  mill*,  i.e.  aa  ODe  hividg  a  iboa- 
■and   unall  ware*   lo    aell. — Uuo&'l,   Die- 
tumary,  16^. 
A  miUtntr.  a  Jack-of-all-cndea,  Prapnta, 

TFndilor,  pantopoU. — LillUlm,  iW.  l^i. 
Dicliima<y,  1677. 

MiUaar  (of  miUi,  L.  •  tbonsuid),  aSdts 
of  Ribbons,  Gloraa,  kc—BaUn. 

The  word  ia  really  a  corrupted  form 
of  MUatKV,  one  who  dealt  in  gloves, 
laces,  and  other  articles  of  finery  for 
which  Milan  was  famous.  In  th* 
Second  Dialogue  appended  to  Slerens, 
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SpamA  Dietionanf,  1706,  ooootb  tlie 
fiMlmring: — 

Hargartt.  Now  let  01  go  ta  tbe  IfifJiiun 
- . .  SiMir  me  some  Womeut  Heads,  White 


Thispassage  of  Sbevena is  borrowed 
from  lie  Fhatant  and  DeUgkifaU  Dia- 
laoHt*  IB  Spanith  and  Engliih,  by  John 
iLoiheii,  1628  (p.  13),  wherain  Mar- 
Smt  and  Thomas  enter  a  shop  and 
ukibr— 

Wirei  of  sil»er,  bone  worke  or  bone  lace, 
lattbed  worke,  hexl  attire  of  all  sorU,  .  .  . 
jne  holUad,  eambricke,  and  other  larUof 

To  whom  the  Uerehant, 

ia  this  ebesi  shall  Tonr  wonhio  see  the 
|iritEipalle*t  that  is,  all  is  warkt  of  Milan. 

Tkcmtt.  IforJna^-JUiJan,  see  me  but  touch 
ae  not.  [Because  the^  are  loie«,  if  jou 
Uiach  [hem  they  breake  la  peeees.] 

Beanmoat  and  Fletcher  nae  the  ex- 
pmdoD  MUan  ikint,  apparently  for 
fine^ovee  (Naree),  and  the  beat  bells 
for  hawks  were  cajled  MHant,  because 
imported  from  Milan  (I.  Taylor,  Wordt 
aad Plata,  p.  42i). 

Fat  its  silk  hoea  and  bonnets  in  par- 
twalar  Uilan  was  oelebrated.  In  the 
InToitoT^  of  HeniT  VIII, 'b  wardrobe 
mention  is  made  of  "  a  pair  of  hose  of 
puple  silk  and  Venice  gold  .... 
*T(Higfat  at  Milan,  and  one  pair  of  hose 
ct  wlute  silk  and  gold  knits,  bought  of 
Quiriopher  MiUener"  \i^.  the  Mil- 
ut).  Hall,  the  chronicler,  speaks  of 
Kwne  who  wore  "  Myllam  btmnels  of 
eiyiaonxte  sattin  drawn  throngh  with 
cloth  of  gold,"  and  in  the  roll  of  pro- 
^vioQS  for  the  muriage  of  the  daugh- 
ten  al  Sir  John  NevU  (temp.  Henry 
Vin.)  the  price  of  "  a  MiUan  bonnet 
Aitmutl  with  aglatts"  ismarked  at  11«. 
See  Knight's  Pidorial  Shaispere, 
Consdie*,  voL  L  pp.  16,  17.  ilUUin  or 
ifilliMi  waa  the  old  spelluig  of  Miliw. 
Hta^faiCallen  brand  lie  haoe  in  my  hand 
&  a  Hillmimt  kaifa  (ut  by  me  knee. 

Plrry  FtUe  MS.  toL  i.  p.  68. 

TWMilaHn(ornaIiTeeorMilaaUfLon- 

^Da  BQBatitnlsd  a  special  class  of  relai)  dealen. 

Tker  soU    oat  only    French   and    Flemish 

dsus,  bat  Bpuiih  skrea  and  girdles,  Milan 


«aps,  swords,  daggers,  knives,  and  cutlery, 
needles,  pina,  porcelaiD,  Rtaaa,  and  Tarioui 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture.  At]  that 
remains  of  this  once  important  class  of 
tradesmen  ia  but  their  name  of  "miilintr," 
which  is  still  applied  to  dealers  in  ladies' caps 
and  bonnets.— Qiurfsr^  Rtvitm,  No.  «39, 
p.  69. 

How  many  goodly  cities  oonld  I  reckon  op, 
that  thriTi  wholly  by  trade,  where  thonsanda 
of  inhabitants  live  singular  well  by  their 
finger  ends,  as  Florence  in  Italy  by  making 
clotb  of  gold ;  great  Mitlan  Ay  lilk.  and  ill 
nirioui  uorln ;  Arras  in  Artois  by  those  fair 


Million,  an  old  cormption  of  melon, 
still  common  in  America  (Bartlett). 

Musk  miUiBH,  in  April  and  May. — Tiater, 
USO,  E.  D.  Sac.  p.  94. 

Mtim,  a  Melon,  or  MiU'unt. — CatgroBt. 

Sylvester  notes  that  the  seas  have — 
As  well  as  Earth,  Vines,  Rosea,  Nettles,  Atil- 

Pinka,   Gitliflowre,    Mnsbroms,  and  many 

Of  other  plants. 

I>u  BnrMf,  p.  9t  (16S1). 

Taylor  the  Water  Poet  (1680)  speaks 
of  tiMiek-meUiont.  "  Chameleon  "  is 
similarly  disguised  when  Idlenis  in  the 
old  interlude  of  The  Mariage  qf  Wit 
and  Witdom,  says — 

I  cane  lume  into  all 
Coullen  like  the  eimntillioii. 

P.  dS  (Shalu.  Soc.  ed.}. 

Mill-mountain,  a  trivialname  for  the 
vloiitUtmmeaihart{oitm,iB,  according  to 
Or.  Prior,  arbitrarily  oonstmcted  oot  rj 
the  Lat  dia^mcB^intun  numtanunt,  Gk. 
ehamai-linon,  groond  flax.  This  seems 
imlikelj. 

Milt,  the  soft  roe  of  fishes,  so  spelt 
as  if  identical  with  miU,  the  spleen  of 
animaU,  A.  Sax.  miiie,  Ban.  fiaU,  Oer. 
ntSz.  It  is  really  a  cormption  of  niSk, 
60  caUed  from  its  resemblance  to  cntd 
or  thick  milk,  as  we  see  by  comparing 
Dan.  fitke-fneUc,  "  fish -milk,"  milt; 
Swed.  noSlke,  from  nijiilk,  milk ;  Oer. 
mUeh,  milk,  milt  (see  Skeat,  Etwn. 

Siti.  S.T.). 


Mglcht,  or  mylke  of  a  cow,  lao. 
Mylcbe,  or  mlti  (or  spleen),  splen. 

pTMipt.  PanHilenim  (1440). 

MiNUTnitE,Ger.nM'fwalur,  It.  tntnto- 
ftwo,  now  generally  onderstood  to  mean 
a  painting  or  portrait  on  asinaJfer  scale 


Cioogic 


MIBIEST 
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than  the  ordinary,  a  piotnre  in  little, 
as  if  from  Lai  mtnor,  tmntu,  lees, 
origiiially  denoted  a  rabiicated  figure 
or  vignette  drawn  with  tnituum  (Oer. 
meniu^),  vsmiilion  or  red  lead,  brom 
It.  mimore,  to  paint  with  vermihon. 

MiSLEST,  in  the  Cheshire  dialect,  a 
oonnptioa  of  molett,  nsed  also  in  Lei- 
oestershire  (Evans,  Oloa$ary,  E.  D.  &.). 

Mis-FBtsiOK.  \  In  these  synouy- 
Mis-TAKE.  /  mous  words,  a  taking 
or  prifion  (O.  Fr.  -jmstm,  from  Lat. 
prehenaio,  Low  Lat.  prentio),  amtM, 
tha  prefix  mia  would  seem  to  be  the 
same  puliele  in  each  case.     But  in 


misaiUanee  {Fr.  mie-alliance),  miech 
(Pr.  mit-chance).  In  mU-take,  the  pre- 
fix is  A.  Sax.  mu-,  Icel.  Can.  and  Dut. 
mig;  Goth,  miua-,  meaning  wrongly ; 
near  akin  to  old  Fug.  mit»e,  a  ianlt  or 
error,  M.  E.  Oer.  miiate,  an  error.  Dot. 
nut,  and  tm'M,  to  fall  short  of,  not  to 
hit;  ao  mit-helime,  iM»-earry,  mit-Uad, 
mit-deed.  A  similoi  distinotion  is  pro- 
bably to  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
prefix  in  the  synonymous  words  tm'«- 
tKone   and  mw-notner    (for   Fr.    met- 

MiSTT,  when  implied  to  a  person's 
language,  views,  or  philoHophical  opi- 
nions, which  are  said  to  be  mvh/  when 
vague  and  obsoore,  not  dear  and  in- 
telligible, would  seem  naturally  to  be  a 
mere  metaphorical  use  of  mitty,  enve- 
loped in  mist  or  fog,  hazy,  dark,  A.  Sax. 
fmtt,  darkness.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  in  old  English  mialy,  myely, 
nsed  in  the  same  sense  of  dark,  hard  to 
be  nnderstood,  having  a  hidden  mean- 
ing, is  only  another  form  of  myiHc, 
mysterions ;  there  was  perhaps  a  con- 
fusion of  A.  Sax.  mtthg,  misty,  with 
Low  Lat.  rm$ticv«,  Lat.  Tnytticvi, 
Compare  mj/tti-fg  (for  mytHc-fy),  to 
render  myity  or  tni/aterfou*,  to  puzzle 
or  baffle  one's  comprehension. 


Mgiiery.oi  prSTjte,  Miitrriam, 

PTvmptonutn  Parvuhfrttm,  p.  540. 
Uyilji,  or  Tookj,  u  the  eyte,  Nebulowu. 


Bot  in  be  ^tpocalipee  api 
E*  uyil  fau«  fill  mutylg, 
.  .  .  "hufeUerliEeliK 


e  litoun  bright 
All  in  ■  chjmat  brjnnsnd  lifcht" 
Hampole,  Pridu  qfCmtcinct,  ab.  1340, 
1.4S68. 
Thue  pbilcmphna  aprke  k>  mutilii 
In  tbw  craft,  tbtt  xaea  caanot  coma  tlterbj. 
For  mj  wil  (fait  men  hive  now  *daj». 

Cluaair,  Cant.  Tata,  1.  16»e4. 
And  thin  fair  jay,  lor  muefat  I  can  opip, 
fje  luteth  not  the  twiackting  of  tneje. 
And  aotae  h>T«  never  jo;  tillthcj-  be  deed. 
What  meaimh  tfaisi  what  a  tUs  nuMiAtfld? 
Ckauttr,  Th»  CompUtM  of' Man  and  Fnw, 

1.  Z25. 

BySt  no  i«  vcb  *  Krysten  uwle, 

A  lougando  Ijm  to  fie  majner  of  njFin. 

AUilmtivi  Ponu,  p.  14,  1.'  46t. 

WhFnaoeuer  by  yout   simititade  je   will 

Meme  to  t(«ch  any  monlitie  or  good  l^flaofu 

by  apflecbe*  miaicaU  and  darke,  or  Aure  fptti', 

vcder  ■  wncr  meuphoricall  appljiag  dm 

natural!  thing   to  another,  or  one  caw  to 

another,  inrerrinE  bv  thnn alike  oODSfqnnMC 

in  oth?r  cases,  the  Greekea  call  it  PuaboU. 

which  terms  1b  alto  by  cuMome  iceepted  of 

▼*,  neaerth«le«e  we  may  call  him  in  Euliih 

the  Teeemblance    mulicaU. — G.    PulttiJmit, 

JrU    rf   Eng.    P«»M,   1589,   p.    t51    (ed. 

The  very  tuttinia  of  the  Prime  Minirtd'i 
own  worda,  and  the  repugnance  be  eibihia 
to  endorse  or  accept  plain  and  eipb'cit  laa- 
gvageupon  tbe  lubject  from  anyone  elae,  lead 
ue  to  iiupeot  that  the  Government  have  tet 
ncceeded  so  far  io  pictaring  with  any  legal 
definitmeas  wbst  it  u  they  want  the  Garait-  i 
ment  of  the  United  Sutee  to  oonetder.— Tli  | 
SUaulard,  June  tl,  I8BI,  p.  4. 

MixBiLi^  given  by  Grose  as  a  Ken- 
tish word  for  a  dunghill,  is  a  comp- 
tion  of  mieen,  a  dnngheap,  from  A. 
Bax.  meoai,  dung,  akin  to  Ger.  mi*t, 
dung,  Goth.  maiMK*. 

)>et   000  ii  kene  on  his  otrane  mtvnt    ' 
[The  cock  ii  brave  on  hii  own  dunghilL]^    . 

Anerin  Riult,  p.  140.  ' 

MocKAW,  an  old  spelling  of  twww. 
with  some  aIlnBioD,peri]ape,  to  the  mi- 
micking powers  of  parrots. 
But,  Caleb,  know  that  birds  of  gentle  miiid 
Elect  ■  mate  among  the  sober  kind. 
Not  the  mochari.  ■&  deok'd  in  aearlet  ptiit      , 
Entioe  their  mild  and  modest  hearts  aiidr. 

Gey,  Ecli>g«M,P<iimi,iat.u.p.n  (,1171).   , 

MoHAiB,  Fr.  tnoire,  old  Fr.  mokin, 
mouAatre,  Wallach.  moUe,  Oer.  vwkr. 
all  perhape  froni  ao  oriental  word 
motaon-,  a  kind  of  camlet  (so  Skinner, 
■.v.).    As  a  form  mtre  it  quot«d  bj 
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littri  from  a  doetunent  of  the  18th 
MDhny,  it  ia  probable,  as  Soheler  re- 
marks, that  tbe  English  word  ia  a 
Imisformatioa  made  nnder  the  inflti' 
ence  itf  "  hair,"  and  not,  as  Diez  UiintcB, 
itself  the  origin  of  Fr.  moire.  Mr. 
Iemo  Taylor  thinks  that  it  waa  origi- 
aillj  the  Eabrio  manufactured  by  the 
Moon  or  Arabs  in  Spain ;  but  U. 
DeTic  traces  the  origin  ooirBctly  to  the 
Arabic  mokhayyar,  a  cloth  made  of 
goat's  hair  (c£  It.  vwcajardo). 

UoOJCD,  bare,  applied  in  Antrim  and 
Down  to  a  bare-looking  building  (Pat- 
tenon,  Qlouary),  also  moily,  hornless, 
1  horiilees  oow  {Id.),  are  AngliciEed 
totmt  of  Irish  toooI,  shorn,  bereft  of 
homs. 

Hon.,  an  old  ei 
mnk,  A.  Sax.  m  , 
foiiHuctat;  cf.  Greek  mvkloe,  an  ass), 
u  if  it  meant  the  labouring  animal, 
■  dmdgs,  firam  moO,  to  toil  laboriously 
((£  Lai.  mokt.  Ok.  miict,  At).).  The 
Gipsy  name  for  a  donkey  ia  nunia 
(Smart). 

Ai  tbe  Alheniuu  made  a  lav,  when  tbey 
'  "  I  their  umpte  aUed  Heotompedon ; 
r  ibould  suSer  tbe  motfla  and  muleti 

■eroiee  in  their  caniges  aboul  the 

bvitdug  of  the  Mme,  to  graw  ererjwhere, 
iriihMttletOT  trouble  of  in;  man.  Andthuj 
nj  tlwre  wu  one  of  tbeir  moila  thus  turaeU 
U  Gbntf  that  came  ber  Bplfe  Co  the  plaee  to 
litoiiT.— 5n'  ITuH.  Ncrlh,  Livei  of  PtiUarkt, 
p.  MB  (1610). 

Sir  Thomas  Overboiy  says  the 
Cniitar— 

la  a  lairjen  Duifk,  and  the  onetj  beast  upoa 
wUeb  be  aoiblea'Ki  often  to  WeatminMer.— 
JtuHibiKau  Wtrki,  p.  160  (ed.  Kimbault). 

Hulfi,  ■  H«yb.  Mulel,  or  great  Mule.— 
Ctgrwrn,  Diet.  %.T. 

In  W.  Cornwall  mtiie  is  to  work 
hard,  and  mo^Ie,  a  mule  (IS.,  A.  Court- 
ney). 

VoiLLBBK,  ao  old  Eng.  word  fbr  a 
waatmn  or  wife,  derived  from  the  old 
Fr.  moiSsre,  also  found  in  the  forms 
Modier,  moiSier,  morailier,  as  if  the  sofi 
MX,  from  Pr.  mol,  moUe,  moulller  (Lat. 
«0fiw),  while  in  reaUty  it  ia  from  Lat. 
■wtliw,  a  woman  (oompare  A.  Sax. 
McMrfe,  ■  maid). 
Aa  }iv  panoDM  palpable-  U  porelicbe  bote 

h  18  nan  aod'hui  make' and  iiuNUm- 
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So  ii  god  godea  tone  '  in  ^  peratmea  f" 
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lialitr,  quui  moUior,"  tajth  Vuro,  *  de- 
riration  upon  wbieh  Dr.  Featlej  tbui  com- 
menteth ;  "  Women  take  their  name-in  Latin 
Irom  tendemeu  ornoftneu,  because  they  are 
uauallj  of  a  Boftar  temper  than  men,  and 
mnch  more  subject  to  pasaiona,  especially  of 
fear,  grief,  lore  and  longiDg."---5i>utA<y,  Tht 
Doctor,  p.  M8, 

Compare  ti 
tatioD    of  the    word   ; 

The  piece  of  tender  air,  thj  Tirtuoua  dau  gb- 
Which  ve  call  "  mollis  aer ;  "  sod  "  mollii 
We  term  it  "  mulitr." 
A  somewhat  pretentious  book  lately 

publiflhed,  Th6  BihUtal  Tkingi  Not 
QeneraUy  Known,  makes  good  its  title 
by  soberly  stating  that  mvHer  ia  from 
I^t.  tnoUtor,  as  if  the  Bofter  sex.'  It  is 
probably  akin  to  mulgere,  Gk.  amdgd, 
A.  Sax.  meohia,  from  Uie  Sanskrit  root 
mry,  and  so  would  mean  "  the  milk 
giTer,"  "  the  Buckler"  (Benfey). 

Mold,  the  small  borrowing  quad- 
ruped, is  a  contraction  of  tnouM-tcarti, 
or  tnoId-ufH^  (Shakespeare),  or  moid- 
werp  (WycbfTe),  IcoL  mold-varpa,  the 
animal  wat  warpt,  or  throws  up,  the 
mffuld. 

With  her  feetc  she  diggeth,  and  with  her 
noaeeaateth  awiye  the  earth,  and  therefore 
euob  earth  in  called  in  Germany  mat  aetjf', 
and  in  England  MeUhiU.—TopieU,  Hiitaru 
rf  Foaii-Joaltd  BnUi,  1608,  p.  SOO. 

On  the  other  hand,  mold  ia  some- 
times incorrectly  used  for  mole,  a  mark 
on  the  body.     See  Ibon-modld  and 
Maol-stick. 
Upon  (he  litle  brest,  like  chiiatall  bright. 
She  mote  perceive  a  litte  purple  mM, 

Spti.Hr,  Fasri.  Qu«eM,  VI.  xii.  7. 


"Take  nun  from  trnmn,  all  tbit  she 
Of  ber  own  praper,  ia  noaght  else  bat  ■» 
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i.e.  maUipes  (0.  Eng.  uid  Weat, 
"  many-feel "),  the  Latin  word,  no 
doabt,  being  nustftken  for  a  plural. 
See  PJuhhg.  Soe.  Tratu.,  1860,  p.  16, 

MoNOooBK,  a  small  Indian  qnad- 
rapedt  is  a  oormpted  form,  probablj, 
of  some  native  oriental  word,  which 
appears  in  French  as  mangcmtte 
(BufTon). 

The  boy  imporUioed  me  for  Bakahiah  to 
exhibit  ■  figbt  betwrsQ  ■  innlce  held  ia  hii 
huid  and  ■  RungnoH  concealed  in  a  basket. — 
M.  mU'uau,  Mud^m  India,  p.  18  <18rS). 

Mood,  a  state  of  mind,  is  sometimes 
confused  with  mood,  a  certain  character 
of  moaic  depending  on  the  intervals  in 
the  scale,  as  "the  J>orio  oiood,"  Lat. 
nuxiuf,  whence  also  the  granunatioal 
mood  or  mode  of  a  verb. 
Tbal  sinuD  I  beard  waa  of  a  higher  mod. 
Millon,  L^uh;  1.  Sr. 
It  is  really  the  same  word  aa  O.  Eng. 
mood,  wrath,  A.  Sax.  ni^  mind,  Icel. 
rmiiir,  Oer.  math,  impulse,  Goth,  mods, 
wrath.  &  moody  person  is  one  inclined 
to  wrath. 

^in  woandei  k  )iiD  bolj  blod 
Made  hire  huerle  of  dreori  mwt. 
Boddektr,  AtUng.  Diehiungia,  p.  SOt,  1.  64. 
With  egre  madt  and  herte  fall  throwe. 
The  itewudei  throtr  he  cut  ia  two. 

The  Squ^  ofLo<et  Utgrt,  1.  lOlB. 
)>o  he  com  to  \it  temple,  aod  wolde  prechi. 
He  Tunde  |»T-yDae  ehepmen.    |wt  were  mody 
t<erh  hi  were  prule,  he  heom  Tt  draf. 

Old  £Mg.  MuKllanu,  p.  39, 1.  75. 
Aed  sone  he  cam  io-to  Sat  lond, 
A  modi  Btiward  he  Sor  fond, 
Beteode  a  man  wid  hiae  voad. 

Ctnaii  and  Emdiu,  1. 7713. 
To  the  femioine  mind  id  >ome  of  ita  mofdt 


EliM,  Adam  Btdt,  ch.  i 

UoRAi.,  a  common  corruption  of 
modeJ  in  Ireland  and  the  provincial 
dialects  of  English,  e.g.  "  He's  varry 
moral  of  his  fayther."— f oldemcM 
Dialeet.-  W.  Corntooti  OIoMory,  M.  A. 
Courtney. 

Loike  'ia  iaitberl  Whoj,  a's  the  very 
nuiral  on  'im. — Kvatu,  Leictitinhin  Cloiury, 
p.  195,  E.  D.  Soc. 

MoBK-FODKD.  Li  an  old  Trealise  on 
J>iaea»e»  of  Cattle,  quoted  by  Nares,  is 
mentiosed  "  The  Stiurdy,  Tuming- 
evill,  or  More-faund."    It  is  a  oormp- 


tion  of  moifimd,  a  disease  in  hones,  Fr. 
mot^ondre.     See  Foundkb. 

MosRts.  1      MoTTU,  an    old    game 

Mobjils. /played  with  ootmterB  or 
pegs  oD  linee  scored  either  on  the 
ground  or  on  a  board,  and  mentioned 
bv  Shakespeare  {Mid.  Night  Dream,  ii. 
2)  in  the  form"  Nine  men's  niorria," 
is  a  corruption  of  moralt,  with  am  allu- 
sion to  the  well-known  morru  (or 
Moorith)  dance,  which  the  intricated 
movemente  of  the  pegs  was  btncied  to 
resemble.  The  wc^  moraJ*  itsali^ 
quoted  by  Dr.  Hyde  in  the  phrues, 
nine  men't  moralt,  three  men't  moralt 
(vid.  Brand,  Pop.  AnHqwiiet,  voL  iL 
p.  481,  ed.  Sohn),  is  a  corruption  of 
meriU  or  merrile,  Fr,  Tnarellet,  mirdlet. 
"  Lejeu  det  mereliet,  The  boyish  game 
called  MerUt,  or  five-penny  Morrit; 
plaied  here  most  commonly  with 
BtonBB,  but  in  France  witii  pawns,  or 
men  made  of  purpose,  and  tearmed 
Merelkt." — Cotgrave.  Mb-elle  or  tM- 
relle  ia  only  the  fem.  form  of  raireiDt,  a 
counter,  which  is  b-aced  by  Seheler 
(through  mareViut,  mcurelliM]  to  Lat. 
matrewut,  from  ituitara,  a  spear,  a 
Celtic  word  meaning,  perhaps,  origi- 
nally something  thrown,  jefon  .■  root 
mai,  to  throw  (Lat.  mittere).  In  the 
form  nine--pet»w  Tw'rocle,  also  quoted 
by  Dr.  Hyde  {loc.  oU.),  mirade  would 
seem  to  have  resulted  from  a  confnsioa 
of  Fr.  mirelle  with  merveHie,  even  m 
our  playground  ma/rblet  have  aometimee 
been  turned  into  marMi*.  Conversely 
to  the  above,  mirUt,  a  Scotch  word  for 
the  measles,  aeenu  to  have  been  ds- 
rived  &om  the  French  nuirbiUet. 

Diefenbach  connects  Fr.  mJrellH, 
mafoUet,  0.  Fr,  mereav,  a  pebble, 
Netherland  marellen,  to  play  with  peb- 
bles. Mid.  Lat.  moreUo,  merelU,  playing 
stones,  with  Mid.  Lat.  margelia,  a  ooral 
bead,  Greek  mdrgaron,  a  pearl,  uul 
nugrgarHit  (Qoth.  Spradie,  ii.  54). 

MoBTAB  BOABD,  as  a  name  for  ■  «d- 
lege  cap,  is  perhaps  not  originally  de- 
rived from  the  square  implemeDl  <4 
the  wall-plasterer,  but  a  reminiacen( " 
of  the  old  French  term  mortier,  a  specii 
of  cap  worn  by  the  clergy  and  gradoatee 
(Gattel),  and  by  the  Lord  Chanoellor 
and  others  on  hi^  days  (Cotgrave). 

Mosaic,  an  artistio  arrangement  vl 
Yftri-eoloured  marbles,  ic, ' 
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vorthy  of  the  mute,  Fr.  moecSgve,  Sp. 
mOHtGo,  Low  LaX.  mMotoHm,  nattaieum, 

Dact«d  with  the  name  of  the  Jewish 
lawgiver.    An  oiuiieat  liring  prelate 

(the  lame  who  found  Jew  crjetallized 
utjeieel)  disoovared  ifoiei  petrified  in 
■KWMC,  and  motKlized  aeoordingly  on 
the  degeneracy  of  Israel  I  Marvel  bad 
a  tnier  insight  when  he  wrote 

Hiuic  tlta  moBic  Dftfae  bit, 

boUi  words  being  from  Greek  mouta, 
the  muse.    Cf.  the  forma  Fr.  mwrn/,  It, 
muMieo,  Oer.  mtuiv-.  Low  Let.  mvti- 
Mm  (k.  opv). 
Then 


_  _e  noght  be  ganijuhed  with  golds  aod 
bne  with  djuen  ttorjea  of  u  lubtjrll  r, 
[Ibuw]  workeu  DUjrebe. — Tt  -  "  ' 
*/^  H.  Guyy^anU,  1506,  p. 


—Tht  Pti^mif 
.  p.  ST  (Camdi- 


Tbed< 


Hue  priiea,  aitet,  and  dies  didercDt. 
J.  Sykaler,  Du  fiartai,  p.  441. 
Ib  the  bottom  of  thii  liqaid  Ice 
Mtit  otMiuiiiek  vork,  with  quaint  deeiee 
TVeDnniDg  work-nun  hid  ooatna«l  to  trim 
Cupn,  Pike*,  and  Dolphins  Memine  even  to 
■wim.  }bid.  p.  4S5. 

No  loe  admirable  wu  the  Art,  of  that 
tied  tbt  Aiaha  call  Marhateiy,  bat  the  Jeva 
Hftkk  I'.^i  a  coupoaiDon  of  many  small 
viecea  ofMarble  Tanoiulj  colanred.— Sir  T. 
Hirtrn,  Ttm^U,  1665,  p.  146. 

The  baae  de«d  of  Ulrn  Jadainn  rotind  the 
Holj  Sepokhre  ia  arengrd  in  the  wretched 
caricatom  of  the  ehildren  of  Abraham,  who 
^fla  with  thedrankenandthebungrjoTer 
•KsBd-hand  clothes,  and  sell  monki  and 
,iritltm,lki  ttry  rordi  itiag  a  wilntH  agaimt 
rtM.— rk<  Laading  limt  of  tht  GaaitU,  p. 
16  <18TJ).  -f~   -  f 

UisB  F.  R.  Havergal  prefaced  the 
last  oatpoorings  of  her  pioos  mose  with 
tbeM  appropriAte  Unas : — 


&■■«  little  chipa  to  cat  with  care  minute. 
Or  (iat.  or  grave,  or  polish.  •  •  •  • 
&rt«^  Mcme  hv  thj  maater-hand  of  graos, 
Fn  the  awaie  aa  thou  wilt  for  me, 
Aad  ia  tbj  temple-pavement  give  it  place. 

Lift  AfoBu,  laao. 
HoTBXK,  the  dregs  or  olondy  sedi- 
iMnt  formed  in  vinegar,  Ao.,  Ger. 
sKriar  *nd  mutter  [e.g,  ettidvmutter),  is 
a  •acnipt«d  form  of  nmdder,  Low.  Qer. 
— Jiw,  mod,  Swed.  and  Dat.  madder. 


High  Ger.  metier,  oonneoted  with 
mooer,  and  High  Ger.  mnd,  Don.  mud- 
der,  mud.  CC.  Walioa  mutri,  mooldy 
(Sigart). 

A  corions  coincidence  is  Ok.  gra£t, 
(1)  an  old  woman,  (2)  aoum  of  liqsor. 

ilfwd,  the  mother  of  tinegar. —  WiUiamt 
and  Jaiui,  Somtnet  Glauar^. 

Unbappilj  the  bit  of  mnllur  from  Swift'* 
vinegar-banel  haa  had  stren)^h  enough  to 
aour  all  the  tM.—J.  R.  LvweU,  Uy  Sludg 
Windj/ui,  p.  S5. 

MoTHBB  Caret's  obiokbnb.  It  haa 
been  suggested  that  Mother  Carey  in 
this  sailor^B  expression  for  the  stormy 
petrels  ie  a  oorrnpted  form  of  ntaier 
eara,  &a  if  oUeaua  de  Notre  Bame,  avea 
Samietm  Marim,  but  this  wants  confir- 
mation. Certunly  swallows  ore  called 
vccelli  delta  Madoima  in  the  valleys  of 
Tirol,  the  lark  is  named  Ottr  Lady's 
Hen  in  Orkney  (Jomieson),  and  man'o- 
nette  is  a  provinoial  name  of  the  bof- 
fel-headed  duck ;  IceL  ndriatia,  the 
wagtail.  C£  Oertrttds'aBtVti,  the  great 
black  woodpecker,  St.  Cuthbai'i  Duek, 

Mother  woot,  a  driver's  ciy  to  his 
horses  in  Surrey,  is  for  'm  hither,  woU, 
i.e.  eoiTte  Mffier,  unit  thou.  3o  the  Lin- 
colnshire mock-metker-hauve !  turn  to 
the  left,  seems  to  be  mog-come-hither- 
k<df,  i.e.  move  on,  come  (to  the)  hither 
Bide  (Skeat). 

MoTHBB-OF-FEAfiL,  BO  colled  aa  if  the 
bearer  of  pearl,  the  matrix  in  which  it 
is  produced  (like  the  Arable  expres- 
sions "mother  of  wine "^ the  vine, 
"son  of  the  sea"=a  pearl)  is  perhaps 
a  misandeTBtanding  of  Fr.  mixe-perie, 
mother  of  pearl  (Cotgrave),  aaif  coa- 
foonded  with  mire,  mother;  whereas 
this,  like  vitre  gouUe,  the  first  juice  of 
the  grape,  uid  mere  laine,  is  derived 
from  Lat.  menu  (old  Fr.  mere),  pure, 
excellent  of  its  lund  (Scheler).  But 
then  Oer.  perJenmutter,  Dan.  perlemmr, 
"  pearl-mother,"  It.  madre  perla,  must 
be  corruptions  also.  In  any  case  «iof  Aer- 
pearl,  and  not  mother-of-pearl,  seems 
to  be  the  original  form. 


Tfaii  Bhel!-£ah  which  ie  the  Mathtr  of  P> 

luch  in  the  maner  of  breeding  and 
from    the    OjnUn.  —  Holland, 


difien  not  much  in  the  maner  of  breeding  and 
7'iin^'i  ^'^l■  ifiit.  vol. 
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Tbcrebf  bi>  mortiU  bUde  full  oomelj  hong 
liiTVOTT  th«uh,  jrouT'd  with  curiouxUgbu, 
Whose  nilta  were  bumiiht  gold  tuA  handle 

Of  malhtr  pmlt ;  ud  buckled  with  >  golden 

Jifwnwr,  Fa»rit  Qiutne,  I.  Tii.  30. 

MoDMD,  a  hillock  or  small  elaratioii 
of  earth,  haa  been  altered  both  in  form 
and  meaning  from  being  oonfoonded 
with  mount  (Iiat.  mon(0».  Pr-  monf). 
It  is  really  the  modem  form  of  A.  Sai. 
mund,  aproteotioD,  uaedintheseoBe  of 
an  earthen  defence  (O.  H.  Ger.  munt). 
Compare  ftorrtw,  a  raised  mound  (Ger. 
ber7,amonntain),Dearakinto  A.Sason 
beoroon,  to  protect.  Afoun^waafonnerly 
need  for  an  embankment  of  earth 
(North),  and  BO  A.  V.  Jer.  vi.  6. 

Mound,  an  heraldic  term  for  the  re- 
presentatiou  of  a  globe  sunuoouted  by 
a  croBB,  denoting  the  ascendency  of 
Christianity  over  the  viorid,  is  a  oor- 
inption  of  Fr.  monde,  Lat.  tiiundiu. 
ifownde  for  world  ooonre  in  old  Eng- 
lish :— 

Synnetei  j  berf  ^  jn  to  fiyi  maundi, — 
Robt.  Kanamet,  MtdiUcuuTu  on  ihi  Soptr  of 
tar  Lordi,  I.  <»i  (ab.  1315). 

There  was  fband  a  denice  made  peraduea- 
tUTe  with  King  Philipa  knowledge,  wrought 
■1  in  missiuecopper.aKiiig lilting  en  hone- 
backe  vpon  a  nunul*  or  world,   the  hone 

Erauncing  forward  with  hij  foreleggei  as  if 
e  woula  leape  of,  with  Ihii  inacripUoa  Kan 
tafficil  orbii,  meaning,  aa  it  ii  to  be  ooneeaued, 
that  one  whole  world  could  not  content  him. 
—G.  PuttCKham,  Arit  of  Kng.  Potiit,  1589, 
p.  118  C«i.Arber). 

[He]  ieema  halle  raviaht  wheo  helookaupos 
liiBt  bar,  this  bend ;  that  feu,  this  chereron ; 
This  mancb,  that  Dioone;  thii  martlet,  and 
thai  iHiind. 
Htrrick,  Pom,  p.  316  (ed.  Haditt). 
MouTHH,  in  the  sense  of  grimaces,  as 
in  the  Prayer  Book  version  of  the 
Psalms  (xxxv.  16),  "making  motUhe  at 
me,  and  ceased  not"  [smocking  me), 
is  a  corruption  of  old  English  motoet ; 
mowe  being  a  contemptuous  grin  or 
projection  of  the  lips  in  ridic^e,  Fr. 
motie,  old  Fr.  nioe,  from  Dnteh  mouwe, 
a  protrusion  of  the  lower  lip.  So  (o 
mafceomotoe,  Fr./<«reiamiwe(=;Prov. 
Fr.  faire  la  Uppe)  :3  Dutch  movtoe 
maken  (Dioz). 

"  Make  hym  t>e  mowie  "  occiurs  in  the 
HaiuUyng  Sytme,  p.  12S,  and  Hamlet 


speaks  of  some  "  that  would  mnlr 
tnouu  "  at  his  uncle  (act  ii.  bc.  2). 

The  Bibh  Word-Book  (Bartwood  and 
'Wright)  notes  that  the  original  reeding 
in  the  Prayer  Book  passage  was  *wutt 
or  mffws,  which  retained  its  place  as 
late  as  1687,  and  that  in  the  following 
from  H^omief  (iv.  4)  the  SI 
has  occurred : — 


Bo  Cotgrave  gives  "  moMe,  a  moe,  or 
tnou^;  an  ill  fitvonred  estension  at 
thrusting  out  of  the  lips,"  and  "  Qti- 
macer,  to  make  a  face  or  awry  month, 

to  motoe." 

Mowe  or  akorne,  Vangia  tcI  Tilgja."^ 
Pninpl.  Parcuterum. 

Manure  or  makere  of  a  huih,  Valfrialdr.— 
Id. 

I  nvHi,  I  mocke,  I  imiM  with  tbe  nwsthf, 
k  Jai/i  la  fluua. — Paf^ran,  LoclBreiamrU, 
1530. 

And  bot  if  thou  can,  we  wille  not  trow, 

That  thou  hiat  taide,  bote  make  tbe  mm 


Thia  aowne  wai  ao  fnlt  of  jape^ 

Chaattr,  H^  Haaai  ifFami, 

bk.  iii,  1.  Tlfi.  I 

1  cu  wHw  on  ■  mae,  | 

And  make  a  leajnge  well  1  can 
And  majntiTDe  it  rTllbt  well  than. 

Tht  WofUU  and  Iht  CkfU*.  UM      I 
(Old  PtsTs,  KiLSll).  I 

Wyfe,  qeolb  hit,  then  miwt  1  nedH  knew. 
What  ii  your  wyU,  then,  for  to  haue; 
At  me  fou  muat  neitlier  mocke  nor  mtm. 
Nor  jet  louta  me,  nor  call  me  knwte. 

Blact-Utiir  OfUuli  (Lilly  ed),  p.  I3CL 
And  other-whilea  with  bitter  mockea  nl  | 
He  would  him  aeome,  that  to  hia  gtnll> 
Waa  much  more  grieTOns  then  the  ocbm 
5/vnvr,  Fatrie  Querae,  VI.  vii 
MouBB-BinLBT,  Ger.matu^erde.Lel 
hordewn  ntunntim,  is,  acconhng  to  Dl 
Prior,  a  mistake  for  hordeum  mtroJ^ 
"  loaU-barley,"  ho  called  from  ilo  growl 
ing  about  walls. 

MousB-WBB,  \  Scotch  names  for  I 
MoosK-WKB,  I  spider's  web,  or  fa 
the  gossamer,  Clevelftud  mtmctb. 
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wifK.  The  first  part  of  the  word  is 
tooat   probalilj,  sa  Mr.  AtkinHon  baa 

Cted  out,  a  corraptioii  of  meth,  0. 
le  mAiM,  8  wed.  matka,  Dan-maske, 
Gar.  nioMclie.  Compare  Spinner'Toeeh, 
a  CleveUuid  word  for  the  spider's  web. 

UowDiEWABT  ia  a  cormptian  of 
moldivxtrp  the  mole  used  by  the  Ettriok 
■hepherd  in  the  Noctet  ArtAro»ia7ta, 
tdL  i.  p.  06.  Ia  Baufbhire  motlueiaort 
(Qregor). 

Mucx,  in  the  phrase  "  to  run  a  muci," 
meuung  to  pursue  a  mad  and  reckless 
career,  jostling  or  OTerturmng  oil  one 
meets,  perhaps  so  spelt  with  some  idea 
that  tiie  violent  ezertioit  throws  the 
nmner  (like  Mr.  Thomhill's  gay  ladies) 
into  **  a  mack  of  sweat." 
Froatleaa  and  aatire-proof,  ha   tooun  the 

An)  niDa  an  Indian  rnutk  at  >1l  he  nieeta. 

Dfyiim,  The  Hind  and  Paathtr,  1.  1IS7. 
It  ia  a  ooimption  of  amok,  a  native 
word  for  a  kind  of  mania  or  nncontrol- 
Uble  fiiry  among  the  Malays,  which  im- 
pela  the  anflererto  msh  madly  onward, 
striking  ri^t  and  left  with  his  kris. 
"  The  first  warning  of  such  an  event  is 
given  by  the  cry  of  '  Amok,  amok !' 
when  there  is  a  msh,  and  people  fiy 
ri^t  and  left  to  shelter;  forUienwner 
roues  no  distinction  between  fiiend 
Hid  foe ;  his  eyes  are  indeed  dark,  and 
he  is  blind  to  everfthiugbnt  the  intense 
d««ire  to  kill  all  he  can  before  he  ren- 
das  tsp  his  own  wretched  life," — 
If'Nair,  Perak  tvnd  the  ifoloui,  p,  212- 
211. 

Uc  waa  apoD  the  dnign  of  nwfua ;  that  ia, 
n  tbetr  Ungate,  vhas  the  moalitj  of  ths 
Mabamrtana  retarn  from  Mecca,  Ibev  pre- 
•^icl;  take  their  axe  io  their  banda,  which  ia 

■  knidof  pcKiiuil.  .  .  .  vitli  which  the;  run 
thnugh  the  atrceta,  aod  liUl  all  thcaa  which 
an  BM  of  the  Mabometaa  law,  til]  tbej  be 
killed  thoDadTW,— roHraifr,  V<yage,,  u. 
p.  199. 

Lhswing  their  poiaoned  danara,  thejr  cried 

■  ■!«■  qpoo  the  Kjigiaii.~ld.  p.  iiKt. 

HoDDT-WANT,  a  Somerset  name  for 
the  mole  or  moiildi-warp. 

MuDWux,  a  name  for  the  bee-eater 
(apiatter),  Johnson,  Webster,  also  spelt 
BwApdil  (Bailey),  is  no  donbtacormp- 
bon,  hot  of  what  I  cannot  say. 

Hdowxkd,  a  name  for  the  plant  at- 
pernia  odoraia,  also  mngwel  (Oerarde), 


are  corruptions  of  Fr.  mugvel,  O.  Fr. 
mutqaet,  Lat.  vmtealtu,  "musk-soent- 
ed  "  (Prior). 

Mua,  »  vulgar  word  for  a  fade  or 
mouth  (especially  an  ngly  one),  stands 
for  tnurg,  Scot,  marque,  a  solemn  face, 
itatrgeon,  to  mock  by  making  mouths 
(Jamieson),  from  Fr.  morgve,  a  sour 
face,  a  solemn  oonntenanoe,  morgner,  to 
look  sourly;  of,  Languedoc,  mvrga, 
oovitenance. 

Mna-woBT,  A,  Sax.  mucg-vn/rt,  a 
poptilar  name  of  the  plant  ArteiMM 
viUgiirii,  O.  Eng.  vjyrmm/rt,  is  said  to 
be  &om  0.  Eog.  moghe  or  movgh,  a 
maggot  or  moth  (Prior).  It  was  an- 
dentiy  believed  to  be  a  corrupted  form 
of  TttOl/teneort.  "  Mvyteorte,  herbe, 
idem  qnod  moder  vrorte." —  Prompt, 
Parviilomm.  On  this  Mr.  Way  quotes 
from  the  AjTindel  MS. ; — "  Mogieort,  al 
on  as  seyn  some,  modiruiort :  lowed  folk 
t«t  in  manye  wordes  conne  no  ryjt 
sownynge,  but  ofte  shor^n  wordys,  and 
ehangyo  let&ys  and  silabl^,  J«y  co- 
ruptyn  )«o.  in  to  u.  andd.iu  to  g.  and 
syncopyn  i.smytyn  a-wey  i.  and  r.  and 
seyn  vmgurort,"  MUnc  glosses  it 
nairiim  Mrba,  the  CathoUetm  AngMcttvt 
mater  herbarvm. 

Mr.  Cockayne  thinks  old  Eug.Tnuf^e- 
vryrt,  vauyuryrt,  is  properly  "  midge- 
wort "  (iiiycg  =:  midge).  "  Ileo  aflig- 
deofulseocnyssa "  (It  puts  to  flight 
devilsiokness,  i.e.  epilepsy). — LeecK- 
donu,  Wortcmnmiig,  and  Starorc^,  voL 
i.  p.  102. 

MiTLE,  oT  muh-jfinny,  a  machine  used 
in  spinning  cotton,  is  an  anglicized  form 
of  Qer.  miihk,  a  mill,   M.  Ger.  miih 

g'ebster),  Lat.  mola,  a  mill,  whence 
.  mevie,  a  mill-Btone,  It.  muHna. 
Compare  It.  moUneUo,  a  spinning-wheel 
(Florio). 

Mtnx,  to  warm  wine  or  ale  with 
sugar  and  spice,  has  been  evolved  out 
of  mwUed,  in  the  phrase  muUed  aJo,  mis- 
understood as  a  part  participle.  But 
TWuUed  aie  is  a  oormption  of  old  Eng. 
vuild-att  or  mold  ok  {Frtmpt.  Farm- 
hrmn),  a  funeral  ale,  literally  mtmld- 
lUe,  ale  provided  when  a  person  is 
interred  or  committed  to  the  mould. 
Cf.  Scot,  mujde-nMfe,  afuneral  banquet; 
Icel.  moldar,  a  funeral.  The  word  was 
probably  confounded  with  old  Eng. 
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MuUen,  to  powder,  with  allosion  to  the 
grated  apioae  which  (he  beTeroffe  oon- 
toined.— Prof.  Skeat,  Etym.  Dust.  e.v. 
It  m&y  poBBibly  have  been  mflnenced  by 
Fr,  moMiifcr,  to  render  eoft,  to  mellow, 
Lat.  moUire.  Shakeapeare  nsea  iiMUed 
for  stnpefied,  softened.  CoriolaniM,  iv, 
6,  289. 

New  c;der  muil'd,  with  ginger  warm. 
Gay  [in  Johnson] . 

There  «u  >  tun  of  red  port  wine  dianj^  at 
hit  wife'a  borial,  braidea  muUid  white  n-me. 
— MiuDR,  ia  Bmnd  Pop.  Antiu.  ii.  140  (ed. 
Bohn;. 

The  thief  of  a  poet  mug  the  Umpoon  for 
him  .  .  .  OTer  a  quart  of  muJfed  beer. — P. 
Kennedy,  Bveningi  in  the  Duffrtg,  p.  306. 

lompare  O.  E 
=  EQoaldy,  mc 

\ie  ruate  of  (wt  mowtld  moat 
Anvne  bun  ban  aal  wittnes  be. 
Haapeli,  P™J»  ./Conicina.,  I.  5571. 
UuLLEiM,  Ft.  molene,  the  name  of  a 
plant,  might  Boetn  to  be  ho  called  from 
its  ealt  downjr  leaves  (like  the  Flea- 
bane  Midlel  trojn  Fr.  moUet,  soft),  Fr. 
mol,  Lat.  moUi»,  soft.     Compare  its 
names  toaoJen,  Oer.  vmll-hrrmt,  L.  Lat. 
fanorta.    It  is  probably,  however,  the 
plaot  which  attracts  themofA«(Qerarde, 
p.   6S4),   blattaria,  from  Dan.  m^l,  ft 
moth,  Ooth.  malo  (Biefenbaoh,  Wedg- 
wood, Skeat). 

The  m&le  Maltein  oi  HigUper  hath  bronde 
leanea,  Terr  aoft,  wbitiab  and  downie. — Ge- 
nrdt,  Htriat,  p.  6». 

Mnu-BT,  in  heraldry  a  figore  like  a 
star  with  five  points,  nsnally  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  for  the  third  brother 
(Bwloy),  wasoriginallymoW,  the  rowel 
of  a  spnr,  Fr.  moletle,  properly  a  little 
null,  from  Lat.  mola,  a  mill.  Cf.  Fr. 
vuniUnet,  a  little  wheel. 
The  fader  the  bole,  the  eldest  aoD  different. 
qahiehe  a  labelle ;  aereaaeDt  thesecoand; 
third  ■  mclit  i  the  fourt  n  mo'l  to  tent. 

Baoki  ef  Pnctdtnee,  Ac.  p.  95, 1.  4^ 
{E.E.T.S.). 
The  ttede  was  whyte  as  any  mjlke, 
The  brydylle  rejajfn  wereof  ajlke. 
The  moknifi  gyfle  they  were. 

OclaiiMB,  I.  720  (Percy  Soc.). 

MuHincBHCE,  bountif Illness,  Lat. 
munificeniia,  a  derivative  of  Lat.  muni- 
fieui,  bountiful,  from  munus,  a  present 
(or  duty)  and  faerre,  to  make,  and  so 
"  present-makuig,"  is  curiously  used  by 
Spenser  in  the  sense  of  defence  or  for- 


tifioatioD,  evidently  tm  the  false  as- 
sumption that  the  word  was  akin  to 
tnuniment,  munUton,  Lat.  munire,  to 
fortify,  nirBnio,  defensive  ramparts. 
Until  that  Locriae  for  his  Reahoea  defenee. 
Did  head  againal  them  make  and  atron^  miou- 

"""'        F-trie  Qm™,  II.  1. 15. 

Udniim,  a  Leioestanhire  word  for 
the  tnunni'on  or  mulUon  of  a  window, 
oonfonnded  probably  with  "  motinfotn 
or  upright  Seam  in  a  building,  Fr. 
mon(an(."  —  Sherwood,  Eng.-FreiiA 
Did.  1660. 

Other  forms  are  inttnAm,  itunwM, 
tnontfol,  inoynel  (Parker),  Fr.  mmgnon, 
a  stump,  alun  no  doubt  to  Ital.  monto, 
maimed,  Lat.  vumcus.  The  iMiHwm 
of  a  window  is  the  central  stunap  befbn 
it  branches  off  into  traeery  (Skeat). 

Muscovado,  the  name  given  to  raw 
sugar  as  imported  into  Uiis  country 
(Latham,  Dicf.  s.v.),  is  the  Spanish 
word  moBCabadti  assimilated  to  sudi 
words  as  jiwucodine,  mtucofcl,  muxxxy. 

Sp.  and  Portg.  maseabado,  nnrefinra 
(angBr),isfrommaaca&aT-,  to  depreciate, 
the  same  as  Sp.  mettotcabar,  from  ma* 
or  menoi  (less)  and  cabo  (head).— M. 
Bonlin.  It  is  thus  radically  the  same 
word  as  m/iachief,  old  Fr.  metefaef,  mis- 
fortune, injury,  Sp.  Tiwttoi-caiio,  bad 
result,  depreciation,  loss. 

UuBOOVT  DUCK,  a  corruption  <^tiHufc- 
duek,  whioh  "  derives  its  name  from  its 
exhaling  at  timesastrong  odour  ofthst 
drug.  The  term  Miuoovy  is  wholly 
misapphed,  since  it  ie  an  ezdnsiTe 
native  of  the  warmer  and  tropical  partt 
of  America  and  its  islands." — NnCtall, 
Ornithology  of  the  VnUfd  State*,  p. 
404,     [Latham,  Bictionory,  s.v.] 

MnsE,  to  ponder  or  m  editate,  formerly 
to  study,  Fr.  mtwer,  so  spelt  as  if  the 
word  meant  to  cultivate  the  miuet,  Lat 
mmce,  (1)  the  goddesses  of  leammg, 
(2)  studies  (Ok.  vioueai),  and  so  gene- 
rallv  understood  (Coleridge,  Bicbard- 
Bon).  Book  titles  like  "Mnaiogs  in 
Verse,"  were  doubtless  adopted  with 
this  idea. 


UouiB/a,  or  prively  atodyjB  (d.  aw 
dowtf,  MuBO,  muaao. — Pnmpuriv  F 
rum,  i«0. 

I  nuw  my  mother 
Doea  not  approve  me  further. 
,  Ctriolamta,  iii. 
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a  ttMMs  means  to  wonder. 
I  meaning,  however,  of 


tba  pnmitii 

the  French  mtuer  le  seen  m  lu  nse  as 
t  term  of  the  ohoao  to  use  the  no«e 
(Mwe,  nttMeoit),  of  a  dog  to  \s,j  it  to 
the  gronnd,  of  a  etag  to  liA  it  in  the 
•ir.  A  male  deeris  said /aire  la  mwm 
when  it  lifts  tip  ite  mnzzle  (Cotgrave), 
Prom  sniffing  the  aix  or  being  in  a  state 
of  epen-monuied  expectation  (which  is 
tlio  the  original  meaning  otabide)  oame 
the  sense  of  panaing  or  pondering. 
Compare  It-  mucore, "  to  mnse,  to  suT' 
mise,  also  to  goe  idl;  np  and  downe. 
or  to  hold  ones  mozzle  in  the  air" 
(Floiio).  Theaeworda  ore  derivatiTes 
at  Fr.  mtueaa,  old  Fr.  nmael  (Eng. 
"maule"),  Prov.  mwreeZ,  It.  tnuw)  (for 
mmto),  ttota  Lat.  moraut,  (1)  a  bite,  (2) 
»n  open  month  (Diez),  Similarly  Wy- 
clifiensMmvMef  for  "morsel:" — "Tms 
man  foreakith  trenthe,  She,  for  a  muvsel 
of  breed." — Prowrts,  ixviii.  11. 

Almost  identical  is  the  meaning  of 
the  transitive  verb  amvae,  Fr.  aniuter, 
to  hold  folks  at  gaze,  to  make  them 
muse,  to  engroas  their  attention,  for- 
merly, so  far  from  diverting  them,  to 
make  them  sad.  "  Bonner  la  mwee  a. 
To  amutt,  or  pat  into  dnmps,  to  drive 
ioto  a  brown  study." — Cotgrave. 

Bishop  Haolcet  says : — 

A  glnioni  iplendar  fill'd  the  maunUin 
vivre  Chiiac  wu  truiafinu'd,  *Kd 
•WH  PeUr,  itmra,  and  John.— f 
icnHMjldrS,  p.31,  roL 

John  Howe  begins  a  sermon  on  the 
nntimdydeatb  of  amost  hopeful  yomig 
gmtlanuu  cat  off  in  his  prime  by  ob- 

Tbe  peculiar  oocaaion  of  this  pment  lo- 
Imai^  BUj  be  Kiinewhal 
nrma  and  leM  coaiiiienug  : 
Aowr'i  Doauaim  mtr  Uttlnviublt  norid. 

Poller  in  his  C\woh  Hittory  speaks 
id  one  "  Being  amtued  with  grief,  fear, 
indfiigfat"(bk.  is.  §44). 

I  amiutJ  a  long  while 
^poo  thia  wall  of  b«rde, 
That  iibou  lighter  than  >  glaa. 

Ckamar,  lIU  Umue  oj  Fame,  bk.  iii. 

MusB-KUNF,  an  old  cormption    of 
•HMAnwpa,  old  Fr.  moufcAeron. 
A  nigbt  grovn  niuAniiiip. 

Ed^rd  II.  (Narea). 
MunjUT  is  eaid  to  have  been  origi- 
nally and  properly  an  American  word 
\  and  that  a  cormption  of  a 


-Cntury  of 


inda.— T**  He- 


native  Indian  word  mouthtmeMtou.  So 
"  moose  "  is  from  the  native  word  mout- 
$OuJc,  and  "sknnk"  from  laganJwu. 
(Bi^ant  and  Qeij.Hitt.  of  United  StaUt, 
vol  i.  p.  819.) 

MuBUH-KUL,  a  Seottiah  word  for 
broth  made  of  barley  and  greens. 

Ill  sit  down  o'er  mj  want;  meat, 
Be't  waler-broae,  or  nmilin-liciil, 
VVi'  cheeHu*  faoe. 
Burnt,  To  Javm  Smith,  Globe  ed. 
p.  35. 

Penny  wheep  [^  beerl 'g  gnda  enough  for 
miniin-iaU. — A.  Hiitap,  Pnnwrfri  d/  Scaliaitd, 
p.  W6. 

This  imulin  is  for  maahlin  or  metlin, 
mixed  grain  (muceUoneo,  barley,  oata, 
Ac.). 

MuBsHLifKN  is  sometimes  nsed  by 
inaccurate  writers  as  theplnrsl  of  niue- 
euf9nan(Pera.  ni««ultn(in,atrue  believer), 
a  M  ob  ammedan,  instead  of  mu«»ufnian<, 
as  if  the  last  part  of  the  word  was  our 
English  word  man.  One  might  equally 
weU  use  loiirnnen  for  (aA*inan«. 

The  word  JiUtn  denotes  '*  an  entire  devo- 
tion to  the  will  of  another,"  and  from  tbia  the 
Arsbiuu derived  the  term  Motlemoi  Mriid'n, 
ij.  one  who  hiu  entirely  submitted  himself 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  u  consequentlj,  "  in 
a  state  of  salviUoa"  {&iU>m  or  A,luma). 
The  dual  AfiulinuiRi,  has  most  commonly 
been  substituted  for  these  terms  by  Eastern 
nations  ;  and  hence  the  various  forms  of  thst 
name  employed  bj  European  writers  —  of 
M<tmlman,  Muaalman,  M.iiiulimini,  MtxueU 
men,  &c.  aa  applied  to  the  profesMora  of  the 
Mahometan  bith.— Cj^lopcdia  of  Keligioui 
Dtnaminatiimt,  p.  333. 

McsaHKLL,  an  old  Eng.  form  of 
iMiade  or  muttd,  the  shell-fish,  Lat. 
mueetifiM  (a  little  mouse),  occnrs  in  the 
King's  Coll.  Cambridge  MS.  of  the 
Fromptorima  Pa/rvuhmim.  Another 
corruption  of  muipculue  seems  to  be 
Welsh  miegl,  mitgUn,  a  muscle. 

McsB-BOLL,  )  oldnameeforthenoso- 

UuBB-BOU.,  I  band ofa horse's  bridle, 
as  if  the  roll  fur  the  animal's  mu» 
(=:  mouth,  old  Eng.),  are  corruptions  of 
Fr.  tmuerolle,  a  noseband,  a  derivative 
of  nttueaw,  the  muzzle,  It.  tnueo,  which 
is  from  Lat.  morsue,  (1)  a  bite,  (3)  the 
open  mouth  (Dibe). 

JIfarf  in^iii,  a  thong  of  leather  fastened  at 
one  end  to  the  girts  under  the  belly,  and  at 
the  other  to  the  muu-roU. — Baileii. 

Miuoliin,  a  muile,  a  niiHrnU,  a  muffler. — 
Fharia. 
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Mr  Sons  I  &  Clsvelaad  ezpletiTe,  is 
a  oocmptioii  of  an  ancient  oath  La 
Sanguel    La  Bangva  Diea!  (Atkin- 

Mtstbbt,  vhen  applied  to  an  early 
Tel^ious  play  and  to  a  meehanioal  art 

ortiadetowbichanappTenticeiBbonnd, 
as  if  denoting  some  aaoret  or  reoondito 
knowledge  kept  team  the  outer  world 
and  imparted  only  to  those  duly  ini- 
tiated, 18  a  coimptioii  of  old  Fr.  mei- 
tier  (Fortg.  muter,  It.  meittero,  Prov. 
ni««ft0i',  Sp.  mene«f«r),  from  Latin  mtm'f- 
teriwm,  a  religions  ntiniBtry  or  service. 
Tbongh  myttery,  more  properly  niufera, 
old  Eng.  mister,  a  handicraft,  closely 
corresponds  to  Pr,  m^d'er  (mesitCT*),  a 
trade  or  bnainess,  it  may  abo  repre- 
sent the  Norm.-Fr.  mowterte,  science, 
knowledge.  It.  mmatria  (from  master), 
the  mastery  of  a  thing,  "  also  sMll,  in- 
diiBtrie,oanniug,  arte  and  wit  "(Florio), 
nuMtrare,  "  to  maieter,  to  teach,  to  in- 
struct." Miatery  would  oome  from 
Tnaitterie,  just  as  mitter  from  matter, 
»H»tTet0  from  nuii{B)treBte,  and  mistral, 
the  N.W.  wind,  from  mtetlral,  mtMtro, 
the  masterful  wind. 

(1)  }d{»t&ry  ^  old  Eng.  mi'sfere,  a 
trade,  old  Fr.  meiHer. 

Of  )ii9  mtittrt  KrueS  jico  nniKlie  ontfiile 
iSe  deofln  kurt  [oftliiB  art  (t'h.  gr'natciag) 
miiketb  uae  the  unhsppj  envioiia  in  the 
devil's  court],— ^ncnri  RiaU,  p.  SIS. 

Marthe  mtiUr  u  uorto  ueilen  &  Bchrudea 
poure  men,  tae  huBPlefdi  [Martba'a  buaineu 
u  for  to  feed  aoddotbe  poor  men,  u  bouse- 
lady].— W.  p.«4. 

Vlj^-oute  pacience  Don  DeMin|>  to  perfec- 
cion.  ^raf  wevte\>  uorbisne  ate  lonte  ioe 
alle  f«  nuilaftt  ^t  me  de^  mid  baud  HVitli- 
out  patience  Done  cometh  to  pertectioa. 
Thereof  we  see  example  at  leaat  in  all  the 
cnfU  that  one  practises  by  band], — AyinbiU 

g  Inon/t  <,l3iO),  p.  isr. 

Rihles  mtittr  hit  is  and  wes, 
Id  vcbe  dam  Pees  to  maken, 

OuuUojf  Low,  1.479. 
And  on  6e  seite  hundred  ger 
Wimmen  welton  were*  mtiler. 

Oaatii  and  EimJui,  1.  531 
(E.E.T.S.). 
[Women  exercised  men's  arts.] 
Of  all  the  Gomun  people  aboat, 
W  ithiaae  burgh  and  eke  without, 
Of  hem  that  ben  artiEcera, 
Whiche  usen  cnftea  and  nuilirn, 
Whoae  art  is  cleped  mechaoique, 
And  thougb  tbsj  ben  noDght  alle  Uke, 


Yet  netbelea  how  so  it  fitllo, 
0  lawe  mot  goveme  hem  alle. 

Gvtutr,  Cm/toio  AmmtU,  Tol.  iiu 

p,  llS(ed.  Panii). 

la  jouthe  he  lemed  hadde  a  good  aoUtn, 

He  waa  a  wel  good  vright,  a  cupeotere. 

Chaucer,  CantnbuTy  TaUt,  I.  615. 

Shame  light  on  him,  that  through  wo  Urn 

iUuaiou, 
Doth  tome  the  name  of  Sooldiera  to  abonon, 
And  that,  which  is  the  noblest  nijiiterM, 
Bnnn  to  reproach  aDd  common  in&nue ! 
Spautr,  Molhtr  HtMBrdt  TaU,  1.  tft. 
And  bad  him  jtoe  bis  waje  nch  aa  he  wa^ 
Tbe  iclaauder  of  an  honest  niitfrw. 

F.  ThgBn,  DilaU  bttittta  fnif  ami 
Lowlinat  (ab.  1568)  p.  4B  (Shaks. 
Soe.>. 
Leaning  these  manner  of  diisimolatioDi  (a 
tU  baae-minded  men,  and  of  lile  oitsre  or 
mutarw,  we  doe  aUow  oar  Coordy  Poet  U  be 
a  dissembler  only  in  Ibe  aubtiltiea  of  hiiaite. 
— O.  PullttUiaiii,  ArU  of  Eag.  Poeac,  UB9, 
p.  306  (ed.  Arber). 
Altum.  But  what  atripling  is  this  ! 
Pel«r.  One  that  is  deairoua  to  leame  year 

craft. 
^Icum,  Craft,  sir  boy '.   yon  must  call  il 

Raft.  AU  is  ODC,  a  craftie  mgtttry,  and  a 
mysticoll  craft. 
/.  LiUy,  Oallalhea,  act  iL  6C.  3  (ViOi). 

Every  maauary  trade  i«  called  a  nfMri, 
because  it  hath  aome  alight  or  labtl^  <» 
gayniog  that  others  cannot  looke  ioto.  Eniy 
man  cannot  be  a  carpentoar  of  hi*  ant  tr- 
tune, — Mannighani'i  Diary,  April  10,  1633, 
p.  166  (Camden  Soc.), 

Euery  Printer  offending  thana  shall  be 
for  euei  hereafter  disabled  to  use  or  eirretie 
the  Art  or  Myiteri*  of  Printing.— Da™«  <f 
Slam-Chaniber,  Cvnceminf  PnatiKg,  l6St- 

It  is  strange  to  find  a  critical  writer 
thinking  that  this  myilety  is  tbe  QttA 
nuuteriots  "  something  kept  seoret," 

There  is  common  to  nearly  all  arts  sod 
tmuUrUi  (as  the  old  term  itself  implies)  a 
certain  jealousy  of  the  outside  world,  whidi 
is  distinct  trom  any  individual  reticence  pro- 
duced by  the  fear  of  competition. — Sitawi 
Rtvita,  vol.  48,  p,  6». 

There  are  certain  nnitUnti  or  secicti  in  all 
trades,  from  the  highest  to  the  laweM,  fr<n 
that  of  prime-mtniatering  to  this  of  antliorii([| 
which  are  seldom  discovered  nnlen  to  mat- 
hen  of  the  same  calling.— RiUinj,  J«V* 
Andnm,  bk.  ii.  ch.  1. 

A  myitery  play  was  one  acted  by* 
guild  of  handioraftsmen,  enob  as  the 
carpenters,  the  lorimers,  io.  See  U, 
Petit  de  JoUeTille,  LeM  Myttiret. 

(2)  Mittery,  perhaps  =  maittrie,  old 
Eng.  wwtttre.  Cf.  Qer.  met'fter,  mMl«. 
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MaUtry,  skill,  is  &eqnent  in  old  Eng. 
viiten.  Sir  Thos.  More,  for  instance, 
Epeaking  of  Wyeliffe's  Tran*laiioa  of  the 
BAk,  Miyo : — 

Thae  thinges  heao  huidl«d  (  whieli  iru  no 
rmt  aaulry)  with  reaconi  pnd»ble  k 
bkrtj  to  ixj  peple  It  Toleraed  that  he  cor- 
npccd  in  hu  time  dUDj  folks  in  thii  I'ealnie. 
—Uitlagtu  conofnayn;!  Htmgu  (1^18),  bk. 
iii.eh.  14. 

Xaat^ry  and  moffitiery  were  nsed 
(peoificaUy  by  the  Alohemiats  for  their 
own  mjBtery. 

Onr  Mafuterv  is  Three,  Twu,  sad  One, 
TlieAiiuull,'Vegitable,uid  Mi nerall Stone. 

Thiu  who  can  worLe  wuelj 
Shi«U  attkin  unto  OUT  Mai$ltni. 

BloomtJxeUi  Bleatom  (_AlkmnU, 
Thiat.  CkmieuiH,  p.  313). 
The  Maulery  thou  getteat  not  jet  of  theae 

FlutetM  senen, 
But  bj  m  miatj  meaning  knowne  oolj  unto 

Id.  (op.  cil.  p.  315;. 

Id  the  amme  oollection  is  a  poem  on 
the  MuUry  of  Alehymittt,   by   Oeo. 
Bipley  (p.  DSO). 
Or  oei  pw  mauUrit  qne  U  ehtn  ligniSe. 
Phitip  dt  TkaUH,  Tht  hatmy  (lith 
cent.),  1. 153. 
[Now  hear  b;  acienoe  what  the  cart  aignifies.] 
Hii  penanoe  wM  (brgeten,  he  aaked  li>r  his 

r  of  that 


Walter  Tnelie  waa  haten,  : 

Rabtrt  d/'BrUDM,  Langieft't  Chmn. 
p.  <H(ed.  1810). 
[ct  haneS  to  mnche  mtlarit  on  monie  [That 
buh  too  much  mastery  over  manjj. — Ancrm 
Itadt,  p.  140,  and  w>  muterv,  p.  108. 
It  wire  a  Ijrtell  nwvilry 
To  make  a  bl;nde  man  U  ie 

Tke  ^Hj 


a  frll  great  moyttnf. 
As  1  Tnderetande; 
I  wai  biTnde,  nowe  may  I  se. 

Id.  1. 168. 
It  is  eorioiu  to  observe  words  so  dif- 
ferent M  Lai.  magUter  (&om  mayit), 
one  greater,  a  master,  and  mtnialer 
(framintiHu).  one  less,  a  servout,  yield- 
ing a  word  of  the  stune  form,  mittery, 
knowledge,  craft,  and  mitUry,  a  reli- 
potupUy. 


HTaTKRiODS,  a  Derbyehire  w 
oorruption  of  tiie  plant- name  m 
with  the  explanation,  "  We  call  it  the 
my tlerioug  plant,  sir,  because  its  flowerH 
come  ont  before  its  leaveB."^Brittea 
and  Holland. 


like  naeker,  to  snap  the 
finger,  knack,  knock,  Ao.,  is  the  old 
Kng.  fniker,  nahyre,  Fr.  nacaire,  no- 
qtmire.  Low  Lat.  nacara,  Arab.  Ttaqarah, 
a  dram. 

&  ay  |ie  naketyn  noTSe,  notes  of  pipes, 
Tymbres  &  tabornes,  tulket  among. 
AUiltntiBt  P»™,  p.  77,  i.  1414, 

Naoobhe,  an  old  Eng.  word  for  a 
sort  of  kettledram,  bnt  sometinies 
taken  to  be  a  wind-instmment  like  a 
hoboy,  and  so  called  as  if  oompoimded 
with  (orne,  a  horn,  is  a  corrupt  form 
of  no^er,  nauquayre,  from  the  oriental 
word  naqarah,  a  dram. 

NacBrat,  jDstmment  ofmynnralsye.  Nw 
tuliun. — Pnrayt.  Pan.  {?ide  Way'e  dole). 

Nao-hail,  a  provindat  word  for  a 
sore  at  the  root  of  a  finger-nail,  as  if 
that  which  nag»  or  gnawa  the  nail,  is 
perhaps  only  another  form  of  0.  Eng. 
aag-wBgele  (onj^aore,  pain).  (See 
Hano-nail.)  Bat  compare  loelandia 
an,neghi/r,  the  skin  round  the  finger- 
nail, a  corruption  of  which  is  aiam- 
negiur  (an  agnail),  as  if  "  sore-nail," 
from  aumr,  sore. 

Nau.,  a  provincial  word  for  a  needle 
in  East  Cornwall  (Coach,  E.D.S.),  is 
an  assimilation  to  naii,  a  spike  of  metal 
(A.  Sax.  nrsgel),  of  old  Eng.  nelde, 
neelde,  a  transposed  form  of  tudle,  a 
needle,  A.  Sax.  fKedi.  Compare  Can, 
naal,  Icel.  mil,  Datch  naaldi  a  needle, 
beside  Ger.  nadel,  O.  H.  Qer.  nddela, 
Ooth.  nelhla,  originally  "  the  sewer," 
oognatewithQei.naA«n,toBew.  Needle, 
which  in  Qatnm^  Gwrton  rhymes  with 
feele,  is  in  Shakespeare  often  pro- 
nounced as  a  monoeyllable,  very  much 
like  neeld,  and  the  ti,  as  in  vUd  (vile), 
may  have  been  scarcely  perceptible 
(Abbot,    ShaJeipeaiian    " 
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KiicK.  p.  4C 
NkkeduaiufUt  ■  uid  nan  help  itMiuleh] 


idmmmtr  N.  Dnamf 
iii.  3, 105. 
Nahcy-PBETTT,  ft  Scotch  name  for  the 

Slant  London  Pride,  a  oorru^tion  of 
Tone-Bo-pretly(Jaaiieum).  Itisfound 
also  in  the  Holdemeas  dialect  of  £. 
Yorkshire. 

Lordx  and  liuliea,  loye  in  a  milt,  mme  u 

Erttta,  true  lore  of  CanttdK,  and  bachelor'i 
uttoua.— A'oni,  Thmk-I-te-Miiit^,  ii.  41. 

Napoi^on,  a  popular  oormption  in 
the  iBle  of  Wight  of  the  plant-name 
trifoUfim  (incamatnm).— Britten  and 
Holland. 

Nabbow-wbioolk,  a  eormption  in 
the  Eaatem  counties  of  the  provinoiol 
word  "on  erri-uriggle,"  A.  Sax.  ear- 
ungga,  an  earwig.  —  PAi'foioj.  Soc. 
Ttcmi.  1858,  p.  97. 

Nbab,  used  in  the  provincial  dioleetg 
(«^.  Sternberg,  Nortaaimpton  Qlouary) 
and  colloquial  English  with  the  mean- 
ing of  parsimonious,  stingy,  is  in  all 
probability  a  corrupted  form  of  old 
ilng.  hnaivi,  sparing,  niggardlj  [Gwd' 
tnon,  171,  5],  influent^,  itmaj  be,  bj 
the  synonymous  word  dote,  understood 
as  hord-by,  instead  of  tight-fisted, 
having  one's  bowels  of  compassion  shut 
up.  Hne^,  Icel.  hwiggr,  seems  to  be 
akin  to  A.  Saz.  gnagan  (?  Andean),  to 
gnawornag,Swe>d.$rna^a,  Lincolnshire 
gnag,  Qel.  ttagen.  Noise  tiagga,  and  to 
mean  one  who  gnaws  and  scrapes  his 
bones,  a  cheeee-paring  skinflint.  Iden- 
tical with  this  is  Danish  gnier,  a  miser, 
a  griping  pennrions  feDow,  which,  as 
weU  aa  gnidtk,  stingy,  is  from  guide, 
to  rub.  Cf.  old  Eng.  gnede,  stingy 
lHavehcklheDam,L91).  Parallel  and 
related  ore  niggard,  old  Eng.  nygvn 
(Bandhjtig  Synne,  1.  5676),  from  Icei. 
nygg;a,  to  rub,  scrape,  or  gnaw;  iitigg- 
Jea,  stingy,  Swed.  njugg.  Also  Greek 
gi^pKon,  a  miser,  knipda  and  shnipds, 
niggardly,  from  Arm'zo,  to  scrape,  sicniptd, 
to  nip  or  pinch.  Compare  Cumberland 
aeroby,  parsimonions,  «lrin  to  Dut. 
aclawiben,  Gael,  igriob,  to  scrape. 

A  company  of  gtudiou*  paper-worms,  tc 
Ipane  »cliolle™  and  irijtipirdly  neroping  Viartn. 
— LiNjpu  (163t;,  acl  iii.  ae.  i. 


This  near,  penuriona,  ocems  in 
Mabbe,  The  Bogue  (1628),  part  i.  p. 
107,  and  in  Miss  Buroey's  Ceciha, 
book  ii.  oh.  9: — "Miss,  he's  so  near  it's 
partly  a  wonder  how  he  lives  at  all." 
Bee  Fitzedward  Hall,  Modem  EngUth, 
p.  243. 

A«  he  is  Ten  earefal  of  hia  foTtaae  t  alBaji 
thought  he  liVpd  in  a  hmt  maoner.— »• 
Speelalar,  No,  4CW. 

Mr.  Birkia  wai  tometbing  of  a  niger,  or, 
as  PeggottT  dutifully  eipr^aed  it,  ns  "» 
UlUe  war.'' —  Cictetu,  Daeid  CspfujaU, 

The   word    has    perhaps   partially 

coalesced  with  old  Eng.  nore,  narrow, 
confined,  A.  Saz.  neoru,  close,  restricted, 
"narrow;"  compare  "Hit  is  somdd 
ware."  —  Wright,  Fo'p.  Treaiiaa  on 
Science,  p.  139,  1.  818.  Indeed  namu 
is  found  in  the  sense  of  close-fisted, 
parsimooions. 

Be  not  too  nurmnt,  huibaadmeo '.  but  fliu 
From  the  full  sbeaf,  vith  charilabU  slaltli. 
The  Uberal  baodfut. 

Thrnnvm,  Tlu  StBlml,  Auhuu. 

Heibbr,  an  incorrect  and  somewhat 
modem  formation  based  on  the  assoinp- 
tion  that  near  is  a  positive,  wherew 
this  word,  A.  Sax.  ne6r,  is  really  tbt 
old  oomparatiTe  of  the  adverb  Md^ 
nigh,  Goth.  neW.  Thos  near-er  ii  • 
pleonastic  comparative  just  equividrat 
to  niab-er-er  (Morris,  Skeat).  Compare 
the  following  where  n«ar  ^  more  lugb. 
The  ntn  to  the  Churcb  the  fenber  froo 
God.— Hivuwd,  Prmtrbs,  C. 
With  thiBChanon  I  dwelt  have  mt™  jen, 
And  of  bie  Kience  am  I  oever  [he  ntn. 

Chauetr,  Cant.  Talii,  1. 16189. 
At  alle  (lerylea,  quod  fie  propbete,  I  aprocbe 
bit  no  nerrt. 

AUiltnlive  Poemi,  p.  91, 1-  B5. 
Yoar  sighe«  yow  feC  from  Ctite, 
And  all  to  wry  your  wo  : 

Men  ar  not  blioded  so. 

Tollti;  Mucdlmy  (IXiT),  p.  S8 
<ed.  Arber). 
Doe  not  imitate  tlioBe  Toalishe  PalicalH. 
which  hauing  sought  all  meanes  of  peojtmj, 
andarenEoer  the  n«r(,  run  vnto  Wilehaill. 
— S.  GouoR,  SckoBle  oj  AbiiK  (1579;,  p.  GC^ 
ed.  Arber. 

He  loned  ber  mare  then  MDen  yere, 

Yet  was  he  of  her  loue  neuer  y*  iKr<^ 

Tht  Sf  uyr  e/  Ltwi  Dtgrt,  1.  IB. 

Nkak-hand,  )   as   in    the  senteiice 

NiaH-BAHD,  {  "He  was  mgh-hand 

drowned  before  I  reached  him,"  A.  Su. 
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■afi-Aodi,  almost,  nearly,  is  not  eom- 

Cded,  Moording  to  Dr.  Morris,  with 
(^tnoniu),  but  with  an  old  ad- 
verbial (ermmation  (cf.  A.  Sax.  nedn, 

1  an  atrt  hamU  dold  [=  (tupiGed],  so  long 
hara  I  nuipjrd. 

Townltii  Mi/Htritt,  Pailnrti. 
Th(  Lidj  seu^hed  my  waunda  l^ull  »ooae, 
SW  gtre  me  driuke  for  to  leiUat, 
(m  amri  Ktad  «u  I  hied  before. 

Ftnv  Folia  MS.  roL  L  p.  36t, 
1.  IM. 
UdIo  Eld  ao  gui  he  pu 
tM  al  hii  bare  fMraAanrf  white  wu. 
C«<t.  US.   See  Pricfct  o/  CdiuciVnm, 
ed.  Morris,  p.  308. 
Nut,  cattle  of  the  oi  speeios,  aooord- 
iDg  to  a  popular  etymology  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Alfred,  are  so  c^ed  because 
•yton,  they  know  naught,  have  no  loii 
or  imderBtanding,  the  word  being  re- 
garded as  a  derivative  of  A.  Sai.  nitan 
{~  ne  teiian)   not   to   know,  like  old 
Eog.  not  for  ne  wt. 

To  iboee  who  ire  not  aware  of  it,  it  misbt 
'    '  -     'now  that  neat  it  a  com- 


uaiati  to  bones,  and  the  (bnner  to  cattle. 
Stl.  RnifH,  Aug.  6,  ISSl,  p.  181. 

But  neoi,  A.  Sax.  nedl,  Scot,  novi 
(and  nob),  loeL  NaW,mean  etymologi- 
eally  the  beasts  veejvl  to  man,  from  A. 
Sai.  jtfdtan,  to  make  nse  of;  leal,  i^dta 
(ne  Skeat,  Etyrn.  Diet.).  So  a  cow 
that  is  a  good  milker  is  said  to  be  "  of 
good  tu>l«,"   i.e.    profit.     See    NoT- 

Nbudt,  a  fminilUr  term  for  a  simple- 
ton, has  nothing  to  do  with  the  name 
Edward.  In  Cheshire  the  word  ap. 
pean  as  "  aneddy,"  which  seems  to  be 
the  Eame  word  as  A.  Sax.  eadig,  happy, 
blessed  (from  aid,  huppineaa),  the  idiot 
or  innoeant  being  universally  regarded 
IS  a  favourite  of  Heaven,  "  Eadig  je 
«e  Jww"  (Blesaed  is  that  Hervant).— 
Hatt.  xziT.  4S.  So  silly  originally 
meant  happj,  A.  Sax.  Kelig ;  sntkleis, 
in  ProT.  Eng.  (A.  Sax.  sac-leat),  (1) 
goiltleas,  (2)  witless.  Cf.  Fr.  benet,  orig. 
U««ed;  QflT.  dijiem,  orig.  kind;  Gk. 
mtiet,  ka.  Id  early  English  a  fool 
was  Mnnatimes  called  Ead-toine  (Edvnn ; 
we  J.  C.  Robertson,  Materials  for  Bi»t. 
<l  ThtM.Becket,  vol.  i.};  in  A  Saion 
£aii-«nu  (loeL  a«il-t>iw)  means   an 


easy  friend,  one  soft  and  kind.  Simi- 
larly auSuTHi,  the  Icelandic  form  of 
Edwin,  is  popularly  nsed  for  a  ntmen- 

tity.  Cornish  eaty,  idiotio,  is  perhaps 
a  eorruption   of  eady   (0.  E.   eaih  ^ 

Auuer  aa  Ebreawish  in  eadi  an  Eagliih  : 
fet  is  ure  Louenl,  >et  ig  tadi  oaer  alle  [Aa- 
>uei  in  Hebrew  is  blewed  in  Koglish  :  that 
is  our  Lord,  that  ia  biased  oier  aU].— ^ncrcn 
Riicli,  p.  146. 

NsBDCESSiTT,  a  common  corruption 
of  "  necessity  "  in  Scotland  and  N.  Ire- 
land. Similarly  Ul-convemient  for  "  in- 
convenient." 

Nebd-fiek,  Scotch  neid-fyre,  "  fire 
produced  by  the  friction  of  two 
pieces  of  wood"  (Jamieaon),  Low  Ger. 
nodfure  (1593),  niedfyr  in  the  Capita- 
lanet  of  Carhman  (8th  cent. ;  see  E. 
B.  Tylor,  Earh  Hitt.  of  Mankind,  pp. 
2S6  aeq.  Sri  ed.),  is  not  fire  so  obtained 
when  in  mant  of  better  se  we  might 
imagine,  bnt  literally  "friction  fire," 
need  being  another  fotm  of  knead,  and 
from  the  old  English  mtuian,  to  mb, 
Dan.  gnide,  Swed.  gnida,  to  rub  (com- 
pare Swei.  gni^eld,  "rub-fire  "^  need- 
fire,  gnidelen,  rub-stone). 

Nime  anae  stjccim  U  gaid  to  sumum  [inge, 
hit  hauB  ter-rihte  of  3am  fyce  be  him  ou 
lulsfi.— ^tttnmDin.  TnatiK  e)  VMh  CtiH.  io 
Wnght,  Pop.  rnaliMi  on  Stttnct,  p.  17. 

fTake  a  stick  and  rab  it  to  aomethlng,  it 
heateth  atnighlwav  witb  tbefre  thatlurieth 
in  it.] 

Oer.  nof^fewer,  of  the  same  meaning, 
though  seemingly  compounded  with 
nofA  (cf.  Ootb.  natif^'im,  Icel.  nauda, 
Dan.  tiftfe,  to  force,  as  if  "  forced  fire  "), 
is  probably  of  the  same  origin.  Com- 
pare A.  Sax.  nadon,  to  force ;  "  nei 
swot,"  forced  sweat. — .^ncren  Stiofe, 
p.  110. 

Tine-egan,  or  NeuJ/vn.i.t./orrcd/M.  Ail 
the  tireB  in  the  houiie  tjeing  eilin^ished, 
two  men  produced  a  flaroe  of  potent  virtue  by 
the  fnclioa  of  wood.  This  charm  wa«  nspd 
within  the  melnory  of  liviDz  pereone,  in  Che 
Mebridpi,  in  oas«s  nf  murrain  among  cattle. 
—Sa   W.  Scotl,  Fair  Jioid  of  Perlli,  note  to 

Sitdfir<$  u»ed  to  be  lighted  on  the  occa- 
aion  of  epidemics  oocurrine  among  cattle,  and 
tbe  cuatom  is  atill  ob»errea  here  and  there  to 
thin  day.  VI  herever  it  can  be  traced  among 
people  of  Oerman  or  Scandinavian  dewent, 
the  Gie  is  always  kindled  hj  the  friction  of  a 
wooden  axle  in  the  nave  of^a  waggon  wheel, 
or  in  holes  bored  in  one  or  two  potti. — IC. 
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Neosomahokb,  )  old  Bpellinga  of  «e- 
HxOBOiutfCBR,  )  oromanc«r,&omGk. 
nekr&maniit,  a  diviner  (mdntii)  that 
consults  the  dead  (nihroa),  following 
the  Italian  neoromotrfe,  Sp.  &nd  Portg. 
nigromante,  O.  Fr.  ni^remanee,  aa  if 
from  It.  negro,  Lat.  mijer,  black,  and 
denoting  one  that  de^  in  the  Hack 
art,  Bp.  magia  nagra. 

tltfromauert  pot  their  tnut  in  their  eirolei, 
wilhiD   which  Ibei  thinke  them  aelf  mm 

Xiutilljideuile  in  het. — Sir  Thomat  Mart, 
■fa,  p.  110  b. 
On  the  next  page  the  eome  writer 
Bpeakaof  "ny^romarHMrathatpnt  theyr 
oonffdonoe  in  the  ronndell  uid  oercle 
on  the  glxmnde." 
Compare  the  following  definition : — 

It.  iMvmnanlia,  a  nKmniincu,  enchuilillg, 
or  the  bloc'u  arte  by  oulicg. — FU>ria. 

IVc^ronunte,  k  n^nnunt,  or  enchuiter,  thU 
raiseth,  calleth  up,  uid  tilketh  with  tba 
■pirilB  of  dead  bodiei. — Id. 

Low  IjU.  nt>niiunna  dicitor  dinnatia 
fact*  per  nigrat  [q.  d.  the  shadea  of  the  Ae- 
parted].— F«(il>ularv,1475(rniurh,  Ev.  P. 
-Nd  i-.  lect.  v.). 

For  he  BSl  ]»n  ihew  wonders  manj 

Thureh  encbauntementea  aad  iiunvnaRCir. 
Pricke  of  Cont-      "   "    """^  — ' 


if;T«e 


Id  alle  tbia  scyena  ia  non  as  \jke. 

■  The  CoDenlry  MgHtria,  p.  189. 
Nigronianaie  and  perimancia  *  ^  poake  to 
Riar  malceb. 
Viiim  ofPitr,  Plo«ma,i,FtM.  XI. 
1. 138,  teit  A,  E.E.T.8. 
JVt^mauncnr  are  thei  that  hi  figeria  or 
■oarkyngia  Tpon  the  dead  body  of  beat  or  of 
man,  thus  emorcith  to  geit  wityng. — Apology 
Jar  tht  LoOardi,  p.  95  (Camden  Soo.), 
Trust  not,  ne  love  not  Ntpvmanct), 
Vta  it  is  a  property  of  the  Derill  to  Ije. 
NorluK,  Ordiaatl  of  AUhemie  (ed. 
Aihmole),  p.  101. 
For  rather  er  he  ahulde  faile, 
With  nigrBmaanti  he  wolde  asiaile, 


Tom 


ehlB 


With  bote  aubft      ^ 

Cmfer,  Gmfuw  AmanXit,  toI.  iii. 
p.  45  (ed.  Paoli). 
And  the  third  ■iMer,  Morgan  le  Fay,  was 
pot  to  achole  in  a  nunry,  and  there  ihee 
learned  w  much  thit  shoe  was  a  great  elarke 
of  ■■gnmuney. — Sir  T.  Mniory,  Hillary  of 
King  AtAut  (1634),  vol.  i.  p.  6  (ed. 
wS^ht). 


I  bane  bronght  a  boye  to  thee. 
Which  bath  wrought  me  moobe  wo; 
Hs  is  a  greu  nqfrvmoNcen, 
In  all  Orlyaonce  ia  not  hit  pere, 
Aa  by  my  trouth  I  trowe. 

A  mn-H  gtM  af  tht  Frert  and  lit 

fir^c,  1.  439.     Early  Pifiiikr 

Poetni,  Tol,  iii.  p.  79. 

A  negro  stood  by  us  trembling,  whoM  we 

could  see  now  and  then  to  lift  up  his  handi 

and  eyes,  muttering  hit  black  Art  as  we  ap- 

Erehended,  to  some  faobgnblia,  but  (when  we 
^a■t  ouapected)  akipt  oat,  and  u  in  a  Itm- 
Ehatiok  rapture  unabeatb'd  a  long  skran  er 
nife  which  he  brandiaht  about  bia  head  Hem 
or  eiicht  times,  and  after  aa  many  motteriDK 
Bpelli  put  it  up  again,  then  kissed  the  $anb 
three  times,  which  done,  he  rose,  and  opon  a 
sudden,  the  skie  cleared  and  no  more  noise 
aAnghted  ua.— Sir  Thomai  Htrttrt,  TntnU, 
1665,  p.  t9. 

Eiaotl;  the  same  misnnderetaDdiiig 
is  exhibited  in  the  Mid.  Hi^  Ger. 
word  wffromoMiie. 

NuTHER,  a  oormpted  form,  from  a 
desire  to  assimilate  it  to  eUher,  of 
tbe  old  Eng.  nolher,  A.  Sax.  itiaStr, 
which  ia  a  oontraotion  of  nd-kwm^,  U. 
"  no-wheUier,"  not  either  (=  IaL 
neuter,  ne-ufer).  Other  old  forms  are 
navther,  noafher,  fwwlher  (see  Skeat, 
Etym.  Diet.  a.v.). 

Vor  her  boTB  woe  al  astoned,  and  nolde  •fier 
wylle 


^t  felde  I  nmc^r  rests  ne  tnoayle. 
AUiterxithit  Potmi,  p.  Af,  1. 1067. 
JVdlbr  by  hire  wordes  ne  hire  &ee, 
Beforn  the  folk,  ne  eke  in  hir  abseitoe 
Ne  sliewed  she  that  hire  was  don  oftoee. 
C^ucer,  Cunt.  TaUt,  1.  8798. 
Nbthxbmost,  bo  spelt  as  if  it  niMot 
"  most  lower,"  is  a  fUse  fom  dae  to  a 
popular  etjmologj  which  oounected 
the  ending  with  nuM<  i  itiareal^aeoi- 
ruption  (J  A.  Sax.  niHemeita  (=  IaL 
ifi^-mtu),  from  ni,  down.   Niteia^it 
really  a  double  superlative  form,  like  s 
Latin  infim-iumua  (see  Skeat,  £(jf«i. 

Bid.  B.V.). 

The  nitkemuM  chamber  was  five  cubits 
broad. — A.  V.  1  Xingi,  vi.  6. 

NxvEB-THB-LXss,  a  oomption  irf  tha 
older  fonu  not&eles  (understood  sa 
ne'arfAeleM],  A.  Sax.  tui  ^e  Imt,  no  tiie 
less,  i.e.  not  the  less.  Here  ^  is  for 
l>!i,  the  instrmnent^  case  of  the  artids, 
"non  eo  minos;"  as  in  "<Acmor«lt< 
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nenier,"  Le.  in  that  (proportion}  it  is 
man,  in  that  it  is  the  merrier  ( Skeat). 

Now  voids  God  mighU  niffioe 

To  idlm  til  ttut  lon)^  to  Ibat  art ; 

fiat  aallultB,  ret  vol  1  tellen  part. 

CJuuctr,  Cam.  Taki,  1.  161S6. 
AUclu  ht  woldn  iwite  bwuder  he  were 
JM  [NerenhelM*  he  would  kaow  whether 
benre  led].~OU  Eng.  MunUan^,  p.  43, 1. 

iVaii^rld  f  3  hit  •ehowted  uharpe. 
AUiUnliv  Patau,  p.  )t6, 1.  8T7. 
Aid  m^tla  hi  noine  tile  [m,  tnd  towird 

LtgendM  efike  Hol^  Raul,  p. 
44, 1.  30T. 

NnBLBTiEa,  &  ComberlaQd  oormp- 
tioti  at  "noveltieB." 

Wi'  nUMttia  ta  good  tt  Djee. 

Slagg. 

(Dkkinton,  ffuppbrnenf,  E.D.8.) 

Nick,  in  the  popular  expreB^on 
"OU  Nick,"  meaning  the  devil,  has  no 
eonneiion  with  Nioholas,  but  is  a  enr- 
TiTtl  of  old  £ng.  nicor,  »  goblin,  origi- 
ntlly  m  water-monster,  human  above, 
6A  or  Mipent  below,  leel.  nyhr,  0.  E. 
Oct.  ntcAut,  Dan.  nfi,  Swed.  nSk,  Oer. 

Or  fKao  ti6g  nietnu  nihtea. 

StoKuUfaih  eeuL),  1.  *U 
(ed.  Arnold). 
[On  the  vt  res  be  slew  the  NJKt  of  Che  night.] 
8«a  S.  Baring-Gould,  Iceland,  p. 
lU;  Doace,  lUMtraiioni  of  Shala- 
yanasaa),  p.  UO ;  Walker,  Seleetiont 
fnmGeiUlemaH'e Mag.a.215;  Thorpe, 
Sortiem  MyOtology,  ii.  p.  20;  Naree, 

Hr.  Wedgwood  thinks  the  original  is 
the  Flat-I>ntch  nikker,  an  executioner 
(FkOolog.  8oc  Tram.  18fi6,  p.  12). 

Butler  saya : — 

Skk  Maekiamt  htd  nrW  t  iHck, 

Tboogk  be  gtre  bit  name  to  our  Old  Nick, 

Bat  wu  bdbw  th  e  letat  of  Ibew. 

Hadibna,  pt.  iii.  canto  1. 

And  M  Bamsay : — 

tnt  Ittt'rj  utae  but  fooh  will  tickle, 

"nat  nrt  me  hala  it  like  ouU  Nicnl. 

KpUtli  U>  ArbuekU  (1719). 

Ou  TDon  it  I  bow  long  it  Pride  a  dmiing 
ktnrUe>  Enoie,  awtkeT  for  thou  mutt  tp- 
fn  hffat  Niekolca  MaUvcla,  Ereat  matter- 
Mttn'  of  beL— r.  N<uk,  Fitnt  PniUtt'i 
S-fttietiit  u  tim  Dtvil,p.  St  (lS!M),Sbtki. 

ffimilarlr  Old  Sorry  is  said  to  b« 


oormpt«d  firora  Dan.JBric  ("  Old  Eric  " ), 
applied  to  the  devil,  ima  Old  Serateh 
Cram  Sehrtthi  or  Schrai,  a  Batjr  or  spirit 
of  the  woods  (Thorpe). 

Dan  Miohel  says  of  flatterers  and 
slanderers : — 

fcbJe^l  fe  tno  ntiktrtn  |jet  we  uyndefi  ine 
of  kende  of  beaten.  Vor  hj  bje)i  a 
■sewjDM  of  t*  Je  Jiel  me  klepeji  njfcrren,  (let 
htbbe^  bodf  ea  ofwrfmtn  tnd  tail  of  uiauae 
[Tbete  be  the  two  aickera  that  we  fiad  in 
boket  of  ntturtl  higloiv.  For  they  be  a 
phenomenon  of  the  tea  that  men  ctll  nickers 
that  faave  bodiei  of  womao  and  tail  of  fith]. 
—Aymbiu  of  Ina^,  p.  61  <  19«). 

Tno  ci^de  be  iilat  me  growleth  of  tbjte 
fbwle  nucken/  Coma  the/  out  of  belle,  men 
may  mtke  denjUea  a  ferd  of  hem.  goo  and 
drowne  them  ihu  euji  mote  tbej  fare  1  aawa 
neuer  fbwlerwormee,  they  make  tl  mjn  beer 
to  tttnd  right  rp. —  W.  Caxtim,  Rtynard  lk4 
For,  p.  100  (1481),  ed.  Arber. 

"  Whtt  it  a  nkar,  Agilmund  1 "  atked  one 
of  tbe  eirtt.  "  A  leB-deTil  whoeata  sailore." 


oftbegirtt.  "Aiea-d 
— C.  Kitigtlg^,  Hypatia 


NiUK-NAifE,  BO  spelt  as  if  meaning  a 
name  that  mocka,  or  slanders,  or,  in 
old  English,  nicifes  one.  Oompare  Qer. 
neeken,  to  hant«r,  rally,  or  tease. 

Nu^knanUj  brocquart.  —  PaJ^ravt,  Let- 
clairtUunuiil,  153.). 

Sujurro,  a  priaje  whisperer,  or  aecret  car- 
rytole  that  alauodeietli,  baekebilelb,  aod 
nicketh  oatp  ntme. — Juniiu,  IVamniclalDr,  Aw 
Jehn  Migiut,  1586. 

The  Greeks  .  .  .  nicM  Antiocbut  Epi- 
phtoet,  thtt  it,  the  famotu,  with  Epimanet, 
that  ii,  the  funous. — Camjtn,  Rtnaiiui  can- 
ctraing  Bribiint  il63T),  p.  136. 

Fuller,  speakiiig  of  the  old  local  pro- 
verb, "  Banbury  aeak,  cheese,  and 
cakes,"  said  to  have  originated  in  an 
old  misprint  for  "Banbuiy  vtal,"  re- 

Bnt  what  caaatl  in  that,  may  be  aupected 
wiiliilin  the  next  and  Itat  Edition  anno  1637. 
where  the  error  is  eontiaiied  out  of  deaign  to 
nick  tbe  Town  of  Banbury,  at  reputed  Ihea 
a  place  of  preciae  people,  tnd  not  over-oon- 
Ibrmable  In  their  carriage.— T.  FuUtr,  Tht 
Werthiu  of  England,  toI.  ii.  p.  ttO. 

I  call  to  mind  an  Anagram  which  the  Pa- 
pitta  made  of  Rj>«erend  CtlTJn — "  Cabnllut, 
Luciania."  And  now  they  think  they  baTB 
nickid  the  good  man  lo  purpose,  beoauae  Lu- 
cianus  was  nolorioutly  known  for  an  Atheist, 
and  graad  ScoSer  at  the  Christian  Religion. 
—T.  FaUtr,  Tht  Wtrthia  e/  England,  rol.  ii. 

p.ua. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  in  a  little  time  yonll  be 
■icfc'il  tbe  town-bnlt.—PrincMvfCIsM,  1689 
[Nare.]. 
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"  How  happie,  how  cUuie  woald  this  aur 
Annie  be,  were  it  but  pureed  from  Tula  and 
LoDE-tailee  !  "  rhal  the  &iffluh  were  nidw^ 
bv  tnid  speech,  appeari  by  the  feplj  of  the 
(^le  of  SitubuiT,  following  still  the  meta- 
phor; "The  Son  of  my  father  sbBll  prease 
thither  today,  whither  you  ihall  not  dare  to 
approich  bia  Honie-t»i!e.". . .  If  any  demand 
how  this  aick-namt  (cut  off  &om  the  rent  of 
Kugland)  continues  atill  entailed  on  Kent  I 
Thp  beat  ounjecture  ii,  becauM  that  County 
lielb  nearest  to  France,  and  the  French  are 
beheld  la  the  first  founders  of  thia  aapersjoa. 
— 7-.  FuUtr,ThtW,frthui0fErigLind,To].L 
p.  486. 

Warbeck,  *e  you  ntcli  him,  came  to  me. 
Font  [in  Webater]. 

Ye  baue  a  finire  by  wbicb  ye  play  with  a 
couple  of  worda  or  names  much  reaemblinE-, 
and  becauae  the  one  aeemea  to  aniwere  th 
other  by  manner  of  illiuion,  and  doth,  a«  it 
were.  Bitfe  him,  I  call  him  the  Nithunur.— 
G.  PatUnham,  Am  of  Eng.  Faait,  p.  SIS 
(1M9).  ed.  Arber. 

SVjIark  grew  to  be  her  ordinary  appellation, 
aboTtened,  indeed,  to  Skylie — the  niclcnami 
nidud. — Mn,  Wlutnty,  ]a<  Gaifwilrthyl,  ch. 


nickname,  often  populail;  deriTed  from 

gjniien,  to  olip  or  sharpen,  ipit^, 
keen,  sharp  (Andresen,  Volktetymo- 
hgi,). 

Bimilnrly  BpenABF  tiBeB   nip   for   to 
slander : — 


Nickname,  howflver,  which  might  be 
sappoaed  to  Dorreapond  to  a  fWich 
tumi  (fe  niV;«c,  "nameofmookery"  (cf. 
jairc  la  niVjUC,  to  mock),  was  originaJly 
a  nekename,  formed,  by  agglutination 
of  the  final  n  of  the  article  to  the  sub- 
BtontiTe,  from  an  ekename,  i.e.  an 
added  name  (cf.  "addition"  ^  title), 
from  tke,  to  increase.  Compare  old 
Eng.  tekeneu  =  BJekneae. 

Keke  namt,  or  eJt*  nan*.  Agnomen.— 
Pronplsnum  ParvuJmvm,  1440. 

An  tknaiae,  agnomen. — Calhoticim  AngU- 
o™,  1483  [Way]. 

Agnomen,  an  ektnamt,  or  a  (umunu, — 
Medulla. 

Compare  Bwed.  Sknamn,  loel.  auk^ 
n^fm,  and  avlca-nafn,  i.e.  an  eke-name, 
an  additional  name  cf  a  descriptive  or 
defamatory  nature,  from  aiiM,  addition, 
A.  Sax.  eaoj,  Qer.  auch,  Eng.  eke.  Simi- 
lar are  Lat.  agtumien,  i.e.  ad-{g)'iiotnen  i 

by   ^ 
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(Florio);  Fr,  Bobn'guei,  from  fupnoiu 
(Mipra);    Ger.  fsu-name,    0.   Eng.   to- 
nnme.     "  Hys  toname  ys  Groeteet." — 
Handh/ng  Synne,  p.  150. 
Ac  [who]  so  redeb  of  [|ie]  riche  ■  ^  renera 

he  may  fynde, 
How  god,  aa  ^e  godapel  tellefi  ■  gy<ie|i  hem 


foul  (0 

Virian  ciHieerniag  Pi/rt  thi  Penman,  Pan. 

xiii.  l.t!0(1393),Te-itC. 

(E.E.T.8.). 

So  »a^  erj-tage,  u  ych  abbe,  yt  were  me 

Vor  to  abbe  an  louerd,  bole  be  adds  to  (u 

Hubert  of  Gloactsttr,  Chnaklt,  p.  431 
(ed.  Dearme). 
Tbai  theita  that  auilla,  and  turua  hame 


Ilkai 


of  than 


theaai 


WUloftheLawia 
HaboflheShawis. 
Muitbaui,  AgoBU  the  Thiruii  of  Ia 

Compare  also  Qer.  heiname,  Eng.  ^- 
Nome,  QaeL  If  fh-otnm,  Ie<u-(MHnt  {a  side- 
name),  niokname  (from  teat,  UHt); 
Bret,  lethano,  a  niokname,  from  Ui 
(side,  Lat.  lalut) ;  and,  according  to 
Wedgwood,  Lap.  Uke  namta,  Esthcn. 
lag  ninwH,  a  by-name,  from  Uki,  lig^ 
by,  near;  patois  de  Flandie  ttom-f'lt 
(t.fl.  nom  jUi),  a  nickname,  a  nMiM 
flnng  at  one. 

KiDDTWiT,  a  provincial  word  for  a 
simpleton  (Wrignt),  as  if  oompoondBd 
with  vrii,  is  perhaps  a  cormptionof  a 
mdiot  for  on  idUit;  like  nidget  tot  idiot 
(Nores);  aaeimilated to nuUy, ntdMMl^ 
a  fool,  A  similar  <!onTLption,idhMit  for 
"  idiot,"  as  if  oompotmded  with  vot, 
wit,  ooours  in  Professor  Wilson's  So^ 
Amhroii'mcB. 

MiOHT-SHADE,  the  Bella-donno.  H 
Dr.  Prior  be  correct  in  his  ingenuMU 
surmise,  the  name  of  this  plant  offordB 
a  very  curious  instance  of  eomptjoo 
by  false  derivation.  Its  officdnal  nam* 
in  Latin  is  sohirvm,  i.e.  soother  or 
anodyne  (frtim  tolari,  to  soothe),  tad 
this,  it  is  supposed,  was  resolved  into 
»ol- -\- atmm,  as  it  were  "snn-diA- 
ened,"  an  eclipse,  nighi-ehade,  I  bsTt 
known  a  schoolboy,  by  a  similu  mis- 
take as  to  the  instrumental  terminatiaii, 
suggest  that  Lat.  /erefrum,  a  bier,  «U 
oomponnded  otferre  and  tilntm,  m  if  s 
"  sable -bearer." 
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■  diildren'B  game  pl&yed  with  nine  or 
three  men  on  a  board  divided  into 
•qoana.  Whiobereir  of  the  two  playera 
fini  gets  three  of  hia  men  into  a  row 
wins.  (Notea  and  Quert'ea,  6th  S.  viii, 
p.  313.)  This  is  evidently  a  ooirapted 
fonn  of  the  "Nine  men's  moriiB" 
alluded  to  by  Shakespeare : — 

TV  \nit  mn'i  merrit  is  fill'd  up  with  mud. 

UnJnHiur  f/ifht'i  Dnam,  act  ii.  BC.  t. 
SeeUoBKis. 

XiNCFBNCB,  RtOHTAS,  a  slang  phrase 
meuing  perfectly  oorreot,  ftpfntrently 
>  eoimption  for  "right  as  ninepi'fw, 
wliich  are  carefolly  set  np  in  the 
proper  rhomboidal  disposition. 

NiNBB,  in  the  colloquial  phrase, 
"dressed  np  to  the  nines,"  i.e.  to  the 
higlteBt  degree,  to  perfeotioQ,  aomething 
like  the  nenoh  tiri  a  qaaire  ipingkt,  is 
nueiplained.  Wa  may  hazwl  a  oon- 
jectnre  that  it  ia  a  cormpted  form  of 
"dressed  np  to  the  n^/en,  or  "  ni'we," 
fcnnd  in  old  English  fer  eye*,  old  pla. 
ryt*,fyne. 

He  eu  irithoat  halting  his  cenacieDce 
pniK  [be  Spauisb  poor  women  up  ta  thtir 
'JB-— if .  J.  now,  Awamt  tht  Spanuh  PaiplM, 
Ll3. 

Gibbs  kita  eff  ■  simple  scene  o'  oUure  (o 
l4r  tna.~Pnf.  WiliOH,  Kocta  Ambmiiani, 
ml.  L  p.  315. 
Thaa  painu  sold  Nttora  M  iht  niaa, 
In  lb<r  sweet  Caledooiui  lines. 

Burnt,  Perm  m  Pailtnl  Patlrtt 
(Globe  ed.  p.  114}. 
A  biseked  np  '■■  botes,  sn'  s  ahelTed  an'  e 

Proper  up  u  Iht  mmm  in  bis  new  Soondsj- 
htH. 

ir  Otmdo^,  Eoaiu,  LtietiltrAire  Clauara, 
p.  36,  E.D3. 

Davies,  Supp,  Eng.  QU>»*ary,  cites 
the  following: — 

He's  Mich  a  Anuiyman.aDdtoiicbesofl'the 
Loedoom  U>  llu  iuhcs.— Gxil,  AgrMrt  Lr- 
irsJM,eh.™i. 

He  thai .  ■  .  pat  his  band  in  his  pockets, 
•nd  prodoeed  four  beantiful  sets  of  handcuffs 
bin  sew,  sod  polished  la  tht  nim.—U/ailt, 
.Von-  Ua  Low  la  Mind,  eb.  liv. 

"Pinkie  ««'««"  (^eyee)  oooois  in 
Lodge's  WouniU  of  CivU  War  (Dod- 
■ley,  OtdPlayg,  viiL  63) ;  Pittk  nvei,  in 
Laneham's  Letter  from  KetulKOrth 
(Ballad  Soo.  ed.  p.  17);  Torks.  neenj 
Old  £og.  ihi  nymm  for  Ihm  ynon,  tliine 
ejtfc 


As  ;  lih  vppe  my  n^ti  thai  were  sore  of 
weping  .  . .  y  felle  tome  dropys  Wtyng  don 
to  me.— rAc  Rectialion  lo  tht  Monk  oj  Evc- 
thajn,  1196,  p.  31  (ed.  Arber). 

However,  we  freqnently  find  nnm- 
hera  used  with  an  indefinite  latitude  of 
meaning,  e.g.  "  As  pretty  as  Seven,"  a 
German  phrase  for  very  pretty,  which 
has  given  a  name  to  one  of  Lndwig 
Beohatein'e  popular  stories;  mne-tiMtr- 
der,  Ger.  ne'uniiidleT,  a  name  for  the 
shnke  or  butcher-bird;  Span,  mala- 
tiette,  "kill-seven,"  &o.;  "anine-daya' 
wonder ; "  "a  nine  days'  glory" 
(Vaag;bBn,  1650). 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  llio  W. 
Cornwall  folk  have  the  ^hiaee, 
"Dressed  up  for  the  nones,"  i.e.  for 
the  nonoe,  for  the  speoial  occasion, 
imd  as  they  also  use  mne$  for  ncnet  or 
nonce  (M.  A,  Courtney,  Qhsiaru,  E.  D. 
S.  p.  40),  this  is  no  donbt  Ibe  real 
origin.  "For  the  wwtee"  or  "nonet" 
is  in  old  Eng.  "/or  then  onet,"  i.e.  for 

A  wiech  beaS  iwlabt  for  fma  anti  in  forte 
beaJSien. — St.  Juliana,  p.  71  (ed.  Coekayae). 

[A  warm  bsth  tempered  for  the  nonce  (lit. 
once)  for  to  bathe  in. J 

NiNS  BHtLUNSs,  a  slang  expression 
for  cool  andaciW,  evidently  corrupted 
from  the  French  nonekaUmee  (Shtng 
Did.). 

NraHT-HAHHEB.  Mr.  S.  Bsring- 
Oould  thinks  this  word  may  be  an 
Anglicized  form  of  Icelandic  nei  (a  ne- 
gative) and  einn-hammar,  a  man  in  his 
right  senses  (Iceland,  Hi  Scenes  and 
Sagae,  p.  160).  Compare  ninconvpoop 
&omnoncompo(,"BgTBatni»n.cv  minis 
in  Tennyson  e  JVw-fAeivi  CoWer, 

Noab's  Abk,  b,  popular  name  for  a 
certain  formation  of  the  clouds  when 
resembling  an  ark  or  ship  (Sternberg, 
Nortkampt.  Glomary;  Halliwell).  In 
Cleveland  it  is  called  Noe-thiji,  Mr. 
Atkinson  observes  that  in  Denmark 
when  the  olonde  arrange  themselves  in 
this  way  the  oountryman  save, "  The  ark 
is  built"  (Arken  bygges).  Such  an  ap- 
pearance is  called  there  Noa-tk^mtet 
"  Noe's  ship,"  a  name  which  is  saia  to 
be  derived,  not  from  the  Noah  of  the 
Bible,  but  from  Nob  or  Noen,  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  name  Oiim  still  very  gene- 
rally current  in  North  Scania  and  parte 
of  Wllrend.    Noa-ekeppet  consequently 
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NOONSBUN 


must  1»  the  sunje  as  Odem-^ppet. 
It  ia  conBidered  iBdicative  of  rain  l>otb 
in  Denmark  and  England,  Odin  was 
the  god  of  the  waters,  and  hia  "  ship  of 
gold"  appears  in  more  folk-lore  notions 
than  one.  Hence  the  easy  snbBtitntion 
oSNoah  for  Noe  (  =  Odin)  and  the  ark 
for  the  «Wp  (Otewiaiwi  Olossary,  p.  605). 
Nod,  a  provincial  word  for  the  nape 
of  the  neck  in  Surrey  (Leveaon -Go wer) 
and  Sossez  (Parish),  as  if  that  which 
nodi,  the  joint  which  enables  one  to 
bend  the  head.  It  is  really  the  pro- 
jecting ktutt  at  the  baok  of  the  neok 
sormoonting  the  spine,  and  stands  for 
knod,  =  Dut.  hnod,  knodde,  a  knob, 
lool.  krmUr,  Lat.  (ci)niidus,  and  so  is 
only  another  form  of  knot.  I  have 
heard  an  intelligent  EngHsh  girl  call 
this  bony  protnlisranoe  "tiie  knot  of  the 
spine."  So  in  Italian  node  del  atllo  ia 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  nodello  (a 
little  knot)  is  "  the  tnmingjoynt  in  the 
chine  orbacke-hone," — Florio;  and  in 
Latin  nodus  is  used  for  a  vertebra, 
"  Corvii  artioulorum  Tiodie  jnngitur." — 
Pliny  Compare  Lat.  cer-wai,  the  neck, 
the  nape,  the  "head-binder"  {eara- 
t>t»n>ienf),  originally  a  bone  of  the  neck, 
and  hence  commonly  naed  in  the  plural, 
cervices,  a  neck.  Noddle,  a  ludicrous 
name  for  the  bead  (for  huiddel),  old 
Eng.  nodyl,  the  nape  of  the  neck 
{Prompt.  PoTO.),  ia  the  same  word. 

Nod  of  the  neck,  the  Kespe,  KihI. — Km- 
nM,  Parochial  AtUi^uUiei,  1695,  E.D.S. 

It  catchcil  me  right  Kcrou  tha  nvd  of  mj 
mecV.—F«rith,  Suuti  GU'Oan. 

Thia  joint  [of  the  ridge-bone]  Or  fawt 
aboueiBid  they  c«ll  Atlantion,  lad  it  is  the 
very  Gnt  ipondvle  of  ihem  till. — Holland, 
Plms'$  Nat.  Hia.  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

HooN-SHON,  a  mid-day  repaat,  or 
Itmcheon  (Brown,  Bril.  Patiorah),  as 
if,  like  the  worda  noon-scape  and  nooTi- 
ing,  it  meant  a  retreat  from  the  noon- 
tide heat,  ia  no  doubt  a  corruption  of 
niindieon,  a  lump  of  food,  tianch  or 
nune,  a  thick  Inmp ;  juat  as  iuncAeon, 
with  which  it  came  to  be  confounded, 
meant  originally  a  large  lump  of  bread 
or  other  food,  and  so  huneh^^m,  a  large 
hunch.  HalliweU  gives  nunch^on  as  a 
"  lamp  of  food  sufficient  for  a  limoheon, 
Kent." 

Naonehioa  or  yunehion,  of  bread.  Or  any 
edible,  ■  greal  piece,  enough  to  aerye  for  the 
KooBing  or  dinner  of  any  comMon  eater. — 


I.e.  the  nooB 
1  e  nWHcAiin  togelbo'. 


Kmtutl,   Parochial  AtOiquitia  (E.  D.  Soc 
ed-i,  1695. 

lm,'"B™uli«  of   WUuhirt,    lBi5'(E.D. 
Soc.  ed.). 

Nuitchton,  forniCTlrni 
cut  or  slice,— Jd. 

Thej  tookacomfortabler 

— Gratei,  Spiritaal  QuiioU,  um..  i*.  tu.  -. 

The  good  Earl  of  Cassilis,  in  hi>  breek&al. 

Had  nwning,  dinner,  (upper,  all  at  once. 

air  (T.  Scull,  Auchindtam,  act  ii.  K.  1. 

He  siU  without  motion,  except  at  loch 
timee  aa  bee  goes  to  dinner  or  supper,  Kir 
then  be  is  aa  quieke  aa  other  three,  eatjng 
aiie  times  euerie  day.  [margin]  Videlicet, 
before  he  come  out  of  his  bed,  then  a  wt 
breakfast,  then  dinner,  then  after  noona 
nimeAiTief,  a  supper,  and  a  rere  supper.— T. 
Nosh,  Piirct  PnMlai't  Supplieaiwa  to  tb 
Dnil,  p.  X  (159^1,  Shaks.  Soc 

In  the  endeourgood  neigh  hour  came  boa* 
to  ber  husband  with  a  painted  bee,  as  ifsbee 
had  beene  st  her  iiimlioM  with  cats.— TtU- 
TroihaNm-Yavn  Gift  (1593),  p.  13  (New 
ShsU,  Soc.). 

Uf  old  we  hod  breakefastes  in  the  far»- 
noone,  beuerages  or  nunlipru  %heT  dinner, 
and  thereto  reare  suppers. — HotiniKiA,  Ckn- 
nieU;  i.  170. 

What  then,  is  there  nothing  in  the  Stoa- 
ment  hut  bread  and  wine,  like  an  bungry  <ua- 
KianJ  Nay,  wesay  nottbattheSacramentit 
nothing  hut  a  bare  sign.—H.  Snith,  Strwru, 
p.  63  (1657). 

NuncJieon,  "  an  aftemoones  repast " 
(Sherwood,  Didionary,  1632),  was 
turned  into  wxmchion,  or  neonchfas, 
uikd  eventually  into  noon-»hun,  sa  if  the 
meal  eaten  by  labourers  while  sinuming 
the  mid -day  heat. 

Harresl  fblkes,  .  -  -  -  _ 
On  sheafes  of  corne,  were  at  their  wHwiai 

W.  Bntune,  Brilonnin'i  PiutonOi,  1616, 

Compare — 

1  the  afternoon,  callec 
Saions  nan-nbzlf,  in  y*  North  parts  a  mm- 
cAjim,annf)er[ioon'snnnchion. — Sb.  KnacO. 

Nutinrle,  Meienda.— Prpm;il.  Parv 

Mertnda,  breakbsl,  Or  n ^ 

nui,  Hal.  GramnUT,  1548. 

In  provincial  Englieh  there  are  many 
instances  of  meals  being  named  from 
tie  hour  at  which  they  ar»  usoally 
eaten.  Thus  in  Snasex  on  eZevraer  it  a 
Itmcheon  ;  among  the  haymakers  and 
reapers  of  Durham  a /our  o'cZect  is  1>^ 
afternoon  meal  [Fanah,  Sutwn  Ght- 
lar-y);  fowset  (for  fovrg)  is  an  East 
Anglian  wozd  forthe  repast  of  Ubonioi 


tt-Ito- 
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NOTABLE 


■t  ^r  o'clock,  'lewmet  (for  eZevent) 
the  sune  at  eleven  (E.  D.  Soc.  Reprint 
B. SO);  Norfolk  Ji)»nMj»,  Northampt. 
Kur-o'dock,  aa  t^emoon  meat  at  that 
hoai ;  Soot,  /tmr-hcura,  an  aftemoon 
tea,  fortnoon,  a  Inncheon,  twal-houra,  a 
aoon-tide  meal  (JamieBon).  Compare 
Fr.  patois  none,  a  mid-day  repaat,  old 
Pr,  noner,  to  dina  (from  none,  noon, 
Seheler);  Oer.  nwlto^-usen,  dinner  (at 
uy  hour) ;  Span.  nMfa,  "  the  heat  of 
the  day  froin  noon  forwards,  so  called 
from  iora  lescta"  (i.e.  the  Eiith  hour, 
noon). — Stevens,  a  mid-day  rest;  Span- 
idi  o*ee,  a  lunch,  literally,  the  eleven 
o'dock  meal  (Ford,  OalheringB  from 
Spain,  f.  117),  the  mote  correct  word 
tar  luncheon'  being  merienda,  from 
iwndu,  the  twelve  or  mid-day  meal 
{media  He). 

Prof.  Skeat,  however,  quoting  none- 
dtenJie,  donatians  to  drink,  from 
Riley's  MemotiaU  of  London  (27  Ed. 
in.|,  maintains  that  nuncAeon  is  from 
KHM,  noon,  and  icheruAe,  apooring  out 
of  drink  (A.  Sax.  gcencan,  to  skink,  or 
poor  eat  drink],  and  so  means  a  mid- 
d^  draught. 

Kose-BLEED,  an  old  popular  same 
for  the  plant  yarrow  or  millefoil,  be- 
cause "  the  leaaes  being  pnt  into  the 
note  do  eaiue  it  to  ble^"  (Geratde, 
nnhaH,  p.  915),  isinold  'E.ag.noahlede, 
vtDch,  according  to  Mr.  Cockayne,  is 
for  niethlad,  i.e, "  sneeze-leaf"  (A.  Sal. 
Hid,  Uad,  a  blade,  and  metan,  toneeze 
or  sneeze),  bejng  oUierwise  called  gneeze- 
Korl,  Lat.  tfemviamentoria.  Ok.  ptar- 
^ici (Leeehdomt,  ^c,  vol.  iii.  Qloeswry). 
Bntiee  Britten  and  Holland,  s.v. 

NoTABLX,  an  old  word  stilt  in  provin- 
cial use,  meaning  useful,  active,  thriity, 
prgStable,  especially  in  housewifery, 
Eomstimee  spielt  notlable,  is  distinct 
from  the  classically  derived  word  to 
vbich  it  iias  been  partially  assimilated, 
■od  with  which  it  is  sometinies  con- 
fuonded.  The  whole  of  the  following 
pMMge  from  a  oritieat  article  in  the 
$aJ«n(ay  R«m£m  (Jan.  4, 1879)  is  based 
npon  the  awumption  that  there  is  but 
the  ooe  word  notable,  viz.,  worthy  of 
being  noted,  remarkable,  but  used  with 
a  difference  of  signification  which  it 
doM  not  Attempt  to  explain : — 

YitaHc  l»d  oact  fallm  lo  much  out  of 
iuhioa  tlial  Jobuon  id  bia  Dictionary  Mys 


that  it  ii  now  icarcclj  uied  bnt  in  irony.  Id 
Korthcote'a  Lifi  of  Reyootds  there  ii  an 
omuaing  iUKUnoe  of  the  double  Bigoification 
of  the  word.  He  hid,  he  eaid,  tone  wished 
to  see  Coldamith.  Sit  Josbui  suddenly  jn- 
troduced  liim  to  the  Kreat  writer,  layin^c, 
"This  is  Dr.  Goldflmitli  i  pray  why  do  you 

writes  \orthcote,  ^^  by  the  auddeaoeAB  of  the 
queation,  aud  answered  in  my  burry, '  Be- 
cause be  ia  a  notablt  man.'"  This,  m  one 
sense  a(  the  word,  was  ao  Teiy  contrary  lo 
the  chancier  and  conduct  of  Ooldsmith  that 
Sir  Josbus  bant  into  a  bearty  laagh,  and  said 
that  Uoldsmith  should  in  nitute  always  be 
ailed  the  notubU  man. 
The  apparent  inoongmity  was  in  the 
no'tahle,  or  noteworthy,  author  being  for 
a  moment  regarded  as  nol'oiJe  (pro- 
nounced noitcMe),  i.e.  thrifty  and  pru- 
dent. Similarly  Goldsmith's  creation, 
the  simple,  homely,  and  thrifty  house- 
wife Mrs.  Primrose,  is  described  by  him 
as  "  a  good-natured  notable  woman," 
wi  th  the  explanatory  observation  added , 
"  she  could  read  any  English  book  with- 
out much  spelling;  but  for  pickling,  pre- 
serving, and  cookery,  none  could  excel 
her.  She  prided  herself  also  upon 
lieing  an  aicelleut  contriver  in  house- 
keeping."— Worki,  Globe  ed.  p.  1.  It 
is  ot  com^e  this  native  and  idiomatio 
nottAle  that  Johnson  remarked  was  but 
rarely  tiaed  in  his  time,  and  not  the 
classical  notable  (:=  remurkable,  noto- 
rious), which  has  never  been  out  of 
fashion.  Its  true  origin  and  acceptation 
may  be  traced  by  a  comparison  of  the 
quotations  here  appended,  which  show 
it  to  be  compounded  of  old  £ng.  nof- 
(=  profit)  and  the  French  termination 
-ah&,  and  so  :=  profit-able,  thrifty,  or 
"  fendy  "  as  they  say  in  Cnmberland. 

Nftt,  dede  of  occupairon.  Opus,  oocopacio. 
—Prompt.  Parvulerum  (ab.  1440). 

In  the  old  mystery  play  of  The 
Deluge,  when  Noah's  shrewish  wife  is 
received  into  the  ark  with  the  words : 

Welcome,  wife,  into  this  boste ! 
she  replies,  with  a  slap  on  his  cheek. 

And  hare  thou  tbal  for  tby  not: 
[i.t.  for  ihr  benefit  or  pains.] 

Marritl,  Uiraclt  Plata,  p.  11. 

In  Lancashire  a  cow  is  said  to  be  of 
good  note  [t.e.  profit]  when  she  givsa 
milk  a  long  time  (Philolog.  TranatK- 
fione,  1855,  p.  278).  The  foUowing  is 
an  instance  of  the  verb ; — 
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He  trinam  him  alle  («  mihte  )»  be  hadde 
tmtttd  ft»m  fm  biginninKe  of  )>f  worelde, — 
OU  Eng.  Honilia,  Snd  Set.  p.  S3. 

[i.>,  He  (ChriMl  took  Irom  bim  [the  deiil] 
■11  thepoireTtbat  bebtdfnjojnlfrbmtbebe- 
gmDiiig  of  the  world.] 

The  AlUteraUve  Poem*  say  tbat  Bel- 
BhazEor  Hpent  hie  time — 

Id  Twiifne  [^eDJoyioE]  of  nwe  nete*  &  of 
nice  gelfei.— P.  75, 1. 1354, 
There  ui»j  no  tuiI«  be  leoe 
For  Hch  mull  cbaiya. 

TouHltn  MyiUnei,  PoMmvt. 

Your  bonouiabie  Uncle  Sir  Robert  Muiael 
.  .  .  bub  been  rer;  noUibU  to  me,  and  I 
■btll  erer  acknowledge  a  good  part  of  mj 
Educatioti  &om  him. — llautU,  Lttttn,  book 
i,  sect.  J,  letter  5  (16M). 

Those  wbom  tbe^  call  good  bodies,  notabit 
people,  heartj  neighbours,  and  the  purest 
good«al  companj  ia  the  world,  are  Ihe  great 
offender!  ib  thiH  lend  [i.f-  plain  apeakjDgl. 
~Tht  SpMiot«r,  No.  300. 

In  the  da;a  and  regions  of  noloblt  penonal 
housewifery  .  .  gnndmotber'a  treaaoree  of 
porcelain  gathered  and  came  down  .  .  to 
Becoad  and  third  generaliona.—MrJ,  IVhitttty, 
Gayt^ofthytj  cfa- 1. 

St.  Fannj  wac  a  mlabli  honsewife.  Her 
hooiie  waa  a  temple  of  neatneaa. — Douglai 
JirroU,  Jaktt  and  Wit,  p.  VJr. 

The  good  dame  at  the  great  farm  honie, 
who  waa  to  fumiib  the  [eommanion]  cloth, 
heioE  ■  noUAIt  woman,  thought  it  best  (o 
aaielier  clean  linen,  and  so  sent  ■  foul  clolb 
that  bad  coTered  her  own  table  for  two  or 
three  Sunday  before.— G.  White,  A'aluml 
Htilory  ofStlbcnu,  p.  135  (ed.  1853). 

A  comelj',  bowerlj  'oman  ber  was — a 
notable,  tfaorougb-paced,  slewardl;  body. — 
Mn.Palner,  Uevoaihin  CouruAip,  p.  11. 

Farmer  Sandford,  in  Sattdford  and 
Menion  {sub  fin.),  aajshe  WBal>oni"of 
a  notable  mother." 

Mn.  Elixabeth  Montague  (b.  1720), 
Bpeaking  of  the  reapera  and  haymakers 
in  the  South,  observM : — 

I  think  oDT  northern  people  are  much  more 
nalahlt.  Their  meals  are  more  plentiful  and 
less  delicate — they  eat  coane  bread  aod  drink 
a  great  deal  of  milk. 

Bat  ibe  waa,  I  cannot  deny, 
TheBoulofnoliitriiily; 
She  atruggled  bard  to  lare  the  pelf. 
Cmibt,  Dr.  Ssnlm,  Tmr  I.  c.  xxji. 
fDaTies]. 
Nottcble,    ictiTe,    indunrionl,    thrifty  in 
household  matten, — HaUtmat  Dittltct,  E. 
Y<rrkt.  (E.  Dialect  Son.). 

The  word  is  fotmd  with  the  same  rig- 
nification  in  Ctimberland  {Dkkintrm'a 
ObMiary,  E.D.S.),  andeveninSiusex: 


•Noflahh,  thrifty. 


lb. 


Snsaes  to  a  man. 
she  be  a  vcttahle  'ooman,  snre- 
lye  I "  So  Mr.  Pariah  [Suwex  GloMory), 
who  inoorrect^  identiflee  the  word  wiUi 
Ft.  notoile.  It  is  really  a  derivatiTe  of 
Frov.  Eng.  to  note,  to  nse,  to  profit, 
Lancashire  note,  use,  bnmnMa,  old  Eng. 
note,  nae,  ocenpation,  bnsineBS  (Out 
and  Ni^hiing<Ue,  61),  A.  Sax,  Miu, 
use,  ntihty,  no^an,  to  nee  or  ooenjiy, 
also  netffon,  nytUe,  ofiofol,  Goth,  nivitm, 
to  reoeive  joy  from  (EttmuUer) .  Cf .  Oer. 
ttiilxen,  Dut.  ge-neiten,  IceL  tyiHa,  to 
nse  or  enjoy. 

NoTWiTBBTANDiNa,  a  modemiied 
form  of  old  Eng.  noaghi-vnthttiaidins, 
i.e.  naught  ojiposin^,  nothing  standiLg 
in  the  way,  Lat.  mhiio  obstante.  But  not 
itself  waa  originally  nought  or  naigU, 
A.  Sax.  nd-tciht,  no  whit.  Bee  Sbeat, 
Elym.  Did.  b.w. 

For  itcm^Al  tciihilmding  all  the  fare 
Of  that  this  world  wan  made  »o  hare, 
And  afterward  it  was  reetored. 
Among  the  men  was  nothing  mored 
Towardee  God  of  good  liring. 

Goatr,  Con/,  /mantis,  vol.  iL  p.  Ul 
(ed.  TanU). 
"Now  well)  now  wbllI"  an  ei- 
chuiation  common  in  old  Chrictmad 
Bongs  and  carola,  ia  acormptioD  tiMil, 
Fr.  noil,  from  Lat.  nolaJM  (iif), 
Christ's  naial  day. 

Poltys  and  pens  and  bollii  fOT  the  fat  of 
Ke<^U.—MS.  Xowi,  416. 

Un  Christmaa.Eie,  in  fbrmo-dayi,  .  ■  .  - 
thoee  who  were  in  the  mine  would  bear 
Toicei  melodiona  beyond  all  earthly  vacn, 
singing,  "  Nbv  mli!  nva  utii.'"  andtbe 
atrains  of  some  deep-toned  organ  would  iliale 
the  racks. 


Late  in  thp  night,  folding  their  sheep. ' 
R.  Hunt,  RdmoncuandlWJiaf  ir.£i«W. 
2nd  8er.  p.  193. 

Ntrr,  a  Tulgar  word  for  the  head,  as 
in  the  Bcbool-boy  phrase  in  playing  at 
leap-frog,"tnokinyotnn«l,"iBpariM^  I 
only  a  oorropt  form  of  Prov.  Eng.  n™. 
the  occipnt,  originally  a  fetio(,  knob,  or 
protaberanee;  Bee  Mod.  Compare  w>d, 
t«  poll  the  hair.  Chancer  has  tul-W. 
which  has  been  nnderstood  to  meaii  * 
head  like  a  nut,  old  Eng.  note  (Tji- 
whitt). 
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A  ■!«  I«rf  hadde  ba,  with  ■  broone  Tisan. 
CdHt.  Tata,  1.  109. 
Tkn  liuttir-^(«d  Foole,  than   KonoD  al>< 
■oene  gretiie  TtUoir  Caub. 

Sluitaiptart,  1  /fm.  IF.  iL  4 
(IW  fol.  16«3). 

Howerer,  the  EomBnoe  miea,  Fr. 
Mifiie,  tiio  n>pe  of  the  neok,  seem  to 
befroia  Lat.  muc-«,  mus  (Diez). 

NuT&AWKE,  the  explanation  Bttsched 
\o  (he  word  pieu»  in  the  old  Lfttin-Eng- 
hsh  dietionat;  called  Ort'oa  Voeabu- 
lar%m,  aa  if  the  biid  that  hatcJct  at  nuU 
■c  its  prey,  is  a  ooimpted  form  of  nut- 
iack  or  nat-hateh,  the  bird  that  kach* 
tui  cleaves  nnts. 


The  mmlhala  with  ber  notes  newe, 
He  iterlni^  •«  ba-  iioKa  full  ireire. 
Tkt  Sqia/r  vf  Lata*  Degrt,  1.  M. 

Nuzzle, \  "to  hide  the  Head  as  » 
NwKLi^  /young  Child  does  in  its 
Uother's  BoBom"  (Baile;),  asif  to  go 
ttoteUitg  (or  nose-long),  to  pnah  with 
the  aoM,  or  notel,  or  twule,  as  Spenser 
■peaks  of  "  a  noutiin^  mole  "  (f .  Queene, 
IV.  xL.  S2),  "Like  Uoldw^s  noiM- 
Ung  still  they  lurke  "  (Colin  Cto«(,  4c., 
1.  763],  "Ever  sense  I  noozkd  the 
nepple."'— I/neia  /an  Trenoodle  (Cor- 
niui  dialect],  "  The  hogs  would  nuziel 
...  in  tlie  straw."— OfwetwriiiwM  i» 
ff«*iandry  (E.  Lisle),  1767,  p.  881.  In 
ScMoenet  noozfe  is  to  nestle  (Wright). 

8a  flowed  the  blDsbing  bojr,  lifting  fail 
Wraiag  thmit  from  VeDiu'  kim  Mnbroti&l, 
tMUliag  to  faer  bnuL—Haringlon     " 
Amtif.  Tol.  ii.  p.  88. 


,  Nugm 


To  iMtzde,  however,  old  Eng.  flotule, 
«uJ',  ttoteli,  was  originally  to  nttnle 
or  nounU,  to  fondle,  cooker,  nitrae,  or 
rear  np.  Perhaps  nuzzle,  to  nose,  was 
a  disiinct  verb,  to  which  nwrsZe  was 
iMimilst<<l 

run  thej  TwtclJ  tbem  in  aopbistrT  snd  in 
WffiiivlanilB  —  W.  TyixfaJt,  Otedwnc*  «/' a 

Wbcm,  till  Co  ijper  jam  be  gun  unjre, 


atb  tbcir  little  Imps  in  Ibeir  Cndle,  tliat 
■J  «Dck  ia  tmitj  ai  fooD  t»  thej  take  the 


In  wbicb  sbe  twunW  him  tilt  yeares  he 

Sptiutr,  Fatrie  Qiutnt,  V.  i.  6. 

Conxider  with  what  fruit  we  requite  God 
for  this  seTen^  jesrea  of  bia  Gosp^  put,  by 
nmatiing  np  smong  ua  a  generation  tbal  know 
DO  more  of  lijme,  Chngl,  Judgemeut  day, 
then  the  swine  at  the  trough,  but  ratber 
trample  upon  tbeae  pearles! — D.  Rogtri, 
Naaman  thi  Syrian  (isil),  p.  »a. 

A  aort  of  bald  Friers  and  knsTJah  absTe. 
linga..  .  .  u  in  all  otber  tbinga,  so  in  that, 
(ougble  to  nauieU  tbe  common  people  in  igno- 
raunce. — E.  K.  Gtout  on  Sptnur,  Shtoluardt 
CaUndtr,  JuM.  "^ 

Martyre-Thia  County  [Cumberland]  »f- 
fordttb  none  in  the  Raign  of  Queen  Man-; 
whereof  accept  a  double  reaaon.  Firat,  the 
people  thereof  were  niatU'd  in  Ignorance 
»nd  Supemtition.— T.  FulUr.Tkt  Worthi€tof 
England,  vol.  i.  p.  335. 

0  impe  of  AntichriBt,  and  aeede  of  the  devyll ! 
Bome  to  all  wiekedneaae.  and  nuiUd  in  all 
evyll. 
Nea  Cuttome,  act  lii.  ao.  1.  (157S). 

"  1  tuml  (Wright)  =z  nuriel,  to  an- 


(Spenaar),  nowieh  (Shakespeare),  Fr. 
nouriee,  Lat.  nuirie-em, 

V/hen  si  (heir  mother's  moisten'd  eyea babes 

aball  suck ; 
Our  isle  be  made  a  anurith  of  rnlt  tears. 

1  Hm.  ri.  i.  1, 


Oae-oorn,  a  common  mistuiderBtand- 
ing  of  AcoEH,  which  see. 

Orarn,  or  acorn,  frute  ofanoke  (il.occarai 
01  akonu)  GlanB.— Prompt.  Parvaiorum. 

Obskquibs,  Ft.  obseques.  Span,  ohm- 
^uta.  Late  Lat.  obeeqMtB,  fuoeral  rites, 
corrupted  perhaps  from  the  more  com- 
mon word  ezteqiaue  {theJblJmoing  fi>rth 
to  the  grave),  with  a  reference  to  the 
obaeQuivm  or  dutiful  regard  and  com- 
plaisance of  the  attendant  friends. 


In  filial  obligatioQ  far  some  term 
To  do  obiequima  aoirow. 

Shaketpean,  Hamitt,  i.  S,  1.  92. 

OcTBxBKB,  an  old  assimilation  of 
Odober  to  the  namee  of  the  preceding 
and  two  following  months,  is  quoted  by 
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Hompson  {Med.  Aeiti  Kaiendarivm,  ii. 
296)  from  ft  S&xon  MenoloKiom,  abo 
Uie  fotlowimg  from  a  Metriul  KBlendu 
(Oalba),  op.  eU.  i.  41S  :— 
Ckiiffltmi  libra  perfimdet  lunpide  meoMin. 
Odd  or  Oi>,  a  oorrapt  foim  of  the 
name  of  the  Deity  in  mincing  oaths  to 
avoid  being  openly  profane,  e.g.  Od'» 
pltikitu!  (by  God's  pity), — Cymb.iv.i; 
Odd-»  bodStintI  (His  body);  Od'i 
phtaed  toUi.— Merry  Wwet  of  Windtor, 

ODDS-Aim-BNDB,  and  sometimeB  oor- 
mptly  ort$-and-endt,  which  is  the 
phrase  in  East  AngliB  (E.  D.  Soo.  Be- 

Sinl  B,  20);  orlt  or  oddt  being  the 
id.  Eng.  ortJt,  fragments  (of  viotoak, 
4o.)-  "Ordandende"in  Ctedmon,  225, 
80,  signifies  beginning  and  end  (Ett- 
mitller) ;  A.  Sax.  ord,  a  point,  or  be- 
ginning; and  BO  oddt-ana-ends  TaeaioB 
etymologically  "points  and  ends," 
scraps.  Odd,  strange,  irregular,  is  hoW' 
ever  itself  the  same  word  as  A.  Sax. 
ord,  a  projecting  point,  an  onevenness 
(Skeat). 

Lettra  after  ^  abbot  Mode, 
Ant  toldeii  hhu  )>e  ord  J(  ende. 

JUarina,  1. 184,  BSddtkir,  AtUng. 
Dicht.  p.  t6S. 

In  Chancer  the  phrase  appears  in 
the  oorrapt  form  "word  and  ende." 


literally  bread  tiered  in  aaerifioe  (lAt. 
ohlaliit,  offered).  So  tAtatiotu  in  the 
English  commnnion  office  are  nnder- 
stood  to  mean  the  elements  offered  m 
the  Holy  Table.  From  obtaia  wlaa 
come  old  Fr.  ohlaie,  obte,  Mod.  Ft. 
oublie  (Qer.  oblaia,  a  wafer),  old  Eng. 
obly,  obley,  oble. 

For  H  mai  Rodea  word  tamen  ^  tteliti 
to  Seis,  aod  («  win  lo  blod  [Becaaae  God't 
word  can  turn  the  wafer  to  Braii  and  tlie  iruK 
to  blood].— Ulil  Eig.  HtmUia,  Snd  Scr.  p. 
99, 1.  6  (.E.E.T.8- 

Oblu,     -    ■'    ■' 
Nebut 

NebuU,  I 


U[ij 


ncbU]. 


•Jii^l 


wat), 
W.J, 


That  ol'  tbit  itori«  writea  word  and  indt. 
CaaUrhurg  Tela,  1. 14639  (ed.  Tyrwbitt). 

Office,  a  provincial  oormption  of 

efiae,  the  eotie*  of  a  bonse;  Devon. 
cmvia,  old  Eng.  ovete.  In  an  old  Bes- 
tiaiy  it  is  said  the  si>ider  spins  her  web 
"orof  er  onoweae,"  in  roof  or  in  eaves 
(Old  Eng.  Miaediam,  E.E.T.S.  p.  15, 
1.  465).  Compare  0.  H,  Ger.  opaea, 
M.  H.  Ger.  ob»e,  eaves,  akin  to  Eng. 
over,  as  if  that  which  projects  over. 
OF'IiXik,  }  an  old  English  word  for 
Of-lbtk,  i  Uie  saoromental  bread 
or  wiJer  used  in  the  Mass  (Bosworth, 
Anglo-Saa.  Diet. ;  Morria,  Old  Eng. 
BotnUiet,  2nd  Ser.  p.  242) ;  also  ovelele, 
OS  if  a  derivative  of  o/-Z(e(an,  to  leave, 
and  so  an  offering  (cf.  ket  >sr  ):tne  l&o, 
leave  there  thine  offering. — S.  Matt,  vi, 
24).  It  is  really,  as  might  be  expected, 
like  other  old  eoclesiastical  words,  of 
Latin  origin,  being  a  oormption  of 
oblata,  the  sacramental  wafer  or  host, 


Of-bcafb,  an  old  oormption  deieapf, 
as  if  componnded  with  of.  Eta^ 
from  old  Fr.  eaeAogper,  eioapsr.  It.  uap- 
pare,  from  a  Low Xat.  esceappare,  meant 
originBlly  to  ae-oape,  to  slip  out  of  one's 
cape  or  cloak  (ez  cappa),  to  einde  a  par- 
ener  by  leaving  one's  garment  in  his 
hand,  Thos  Joseph  Uterally"  eB.caped  " 
from  Potiphar's  wife  (Gen.  mil.  IS), 
and  the  young  man  in  the  Oospelsfrom 
the  servants  of  the  chief  priests,  wheo 
"he  left  the  linen  doth  and  ffedfnmi 
them  naked"  (8.  Mark,  xiv.  S2). 

ber  adde  vewe  alyue  D/'jcofied  ia  |ic  pliee 
flTiere  hud  few  escaped  alire  in  the  pU«). 
— Robtrl  of  Gioucattt,  ChnmieU,  p.  396,  L  3 
led.  1810). 

■■     "-i.! 

■Id.  p.  5 

The  same  writer  osea  of-terve  for  tih- 
gerve,    and    of-uamed    for    oAanud: 
Wycliffe  has  qf-brod«  for  a-broad  (on-    i 
broadj.         ^ 

They  itroTe  to  uke  him,  and  he  «a>  lain 
to  ilip  off  hii  lionen.  and  ran  swav  tna 
them  naked,  as  Joseph  did  whea  be  left  hw 
cloak  with  hi«  light  Mutrii,  when  he  alipl 
from  her  ;  which  sbeweih  how  void  of  ehtmne 
and  modealie  thej  were,  to  oSet  mch  ™- 
lence  to  ■  itianger,  that  bee  coold  acvtt 
tape  their  handa  naked. — H.  Smilk,  Stmami, 
1&94,  p.  387  (ed.  1657). 

O1UFI.UIE  is  the  strangely  perverted 
form  that  John  Stowe  the  chronicle 
gives  to  the  word  orlfiamme  in  his  ae- 
oonnt  of  the  battle  of  Cressy  : — 

The  French  King  cummaiuided  hii  baanft 
called  tilittanu  to  be  aet  up,— HiiWiJ,  p,3W, 
Qto.  1600. 

On  which  the  margin  supplies  this  de- 
lightfully naive  commenlaiy  :— 
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The  ucred  banner  of  St.  Denis  was 
caU«d  orifiinime,  L.  Lat.  aur 
frcsn  ite  golden  SagetaS  and 
flag  that  streamed  like  afiane  ox  fiery 
in«t«or ;  with  which  we  may  contrast 
Portg.  inbaredii,  a  flame,  derived  from 
I^t.  laharum,  a  banner.  (See  Spehnan, 
Gkntary,  a.T.  Aunflambat  Du  Cange, 
LT. ;  Danle.Parafiuo,  xxzi.  127.)  This 
bsnner,  first  borne  by  Ghariem^oe, 
*»a  called  "Romaine,"  afterwards 
"  MoQtjaie."  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Choftttm  de  Boland .- — 

3IoniJoi«,  ils  cricnt!  Eutre  Eui  eA  Chule- 

GeoBrojS'Amoa  j  porte  I'OriJIamnu, 

Fu  dr  :juat  Piene,et  aviit  nam  Komaine; 

Maia  df  UoDtjaie  WD  □am  14  pril  echuige. 

See  F,  Marehall,  InterruUiamd  Yani- 
tiem,  pp.  196  teqq. 
Quod  cum  jbiHu  babeat  Tulgariln'  auru 

Onuiibus  in  twUti  habet  mniua  *if[iii  preire. 
CxiUiiiunt  If  Brtum  [id  Du  Cange]. 

Sir  Rejoolde  Cuajan  baneret — thai  daye 
bur  tbe  flra/Lmte,  a  gpeciall  rflylie  thai  the 
fnsalie  kjagea  vie  lo  bere  befara  tbf  m  in  all 
bttujta. — Fabuan,  ChronicUi,  sub  auua 
U&3,  p.467(ed.l811>. 

Oils,  a  Sussex  word  for  the  beards 
of  barley  (Parish;  also  Old  Country  and 
Farmiitg  Wordt,  EJJ.S,  p.  65),  is  a 
eom^itioii  of  old  Eng.  «£»,  in  the 
£as«x  dialect  tub,  A.  Sax.  egle  or  egl, 
aa  ear  of  eoni,  firom  the  root  ac,  to  be 
■harp ;  oompare  egkm,  to  prick,  egWan, 
to  (mI  pain,  lo  aU. 

The  tUtt  or  beard  upon  the  ears  of  come. 
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in  the  oo.  Limerick,  is  a  reminiseenos 

of  the  oniversally  popular  Enlen-apiegel, 
Owl-ipiegletionBoa),  or  "  Owl-glass  " 
(Fr.  Tid-UUi^gle,  old  Eng.  TyH 
HoinlegUua),  introduced  by  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  Palatinate.  (See  Thorns, 
Layg  and  Legend*  of  Varioiit  NaUont, 
Ireland,  1884.) 

Old  Scottish  writers  tranafonned 
the  wanton  jester  into  HoMi-glmt 
(e.g.  Sempill,  Legend  of  the  Biachop 
of  St.  Arm-oit).  James  Melvill  in  his 
Diary,  1684,  ennmerates  with  those 
"maist  infamns  amangs  the  peiple, 
theifis,  drunkards,  gluttones  .  .  .  holi- 
gloMes,  oomonn  trickers  and  deceavers  " 
(Woodrow  Soo.  ed.,  p.  176).  Jonson 
describes  Howleglass  as — 

Much  like  an  ape. 
With  owl  ou  fist. 
Anil  gloH  at  hia  writt. 
Tht  ForluB^U  IiUi,  16*6  ( IVarki,  ed. 

" .650). 


Hie  Dorset  word  is  hoiU,  Suffolk 

OnmaNT,  a  oormpt  spelling  of  old 
Eztg.omcnumi.oytienienl  (ViychSe),  old 
Ft.  oigneTneni  (^  Lat.  ttngitentvat),  due 
to  a  eottfnsion  with  the  verb  anoint,  aa 
if  tor  anointment  (Skeat). 

Ontmni,  or  oajment,  Uneueatum. — 
Pnitpl.  Panalonuu. 

1  hat  aught  bclprn  at' hia  whelkei  nhile. 
CAoMir,  CkhI.  Tttlii,  1.  631. 

AD  JM  Ktkta  .  .  chirmM  vith 
of  faolf  ihirch.— J.  lian,  Imtr. 
P*ru*  FrifUi,  p.  t3,  i.  rS*. 

le 

afC/stiU)  lingers 


seTeral  lai^a^es,  aa  id  his  owD,  an 
ntpagUrti  and  ijpi^Ur'it,  or  Aog'a  trick, 
imea  alter  him,  utill  bj  coruent  of  leii- 


Old-fatbkr,  a  Suisei  word  for  the 
person  who  gives  away  the  bride,  it 
not  being  costoniary  among  the  labour- 
ing classes  for  the  father  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremony  (Parish).  This  is  ob- 
viously the  same  word  as  eld-father,  a 
&ther-in-law,  as  if  another  meaning  ot 
A.  Sax.  eald-fiBder,  a  grand-father.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  eld^father  is 
a  oormpted  form  of  old  Eng.  el-fad/^ 
(=  socer.— Prompt.  Parw.  and  Oaih. 
Ang,],  compounded  with  el  (^  aiiut, 
other),  as  if  "  another  father,"  like  el- 
land,  another  [i-e.  a  foreign)  land,  el- 
^eod,  another  people,  a  foreigner.  CL 
O.  Eng.  eld^nwder,  el-moder,  N.  Eng. 
eU-mother,  a  mother-in-law. 

However,  eaidafmder  (—  eoeer)  is 
found  at  an  early  period  in  the  Old 
English  HomOiea,  2nd  Ser. 

Similarly  alder-first,  aidor-latt,  are 
frequent  in  old  English  for  oMer-Jirat, 
ailer-lait,  first  or  last  of  all,  with  a  d 
intrusive ;  and  alder,  the  tree,  ^  H. 
Eng.  eUer,  A.  Sax.  aJr,  Oer.  eller. 

Mr.  Atkinson  in  his  Cleveland  GIm- 
twry  gives  "Ehnother,  a  step-mother," 
explaining  it  as  I  have  done  here ;  and 
so  Ray,  "An  el-mather,  Cumb.  a  step- 
molher."— JJ'i>rtA  Country  Worda,  p.  28 
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(ed.  1742).  "  EU-niother,  [Weleh]  AH, 
the  eecond.  So  that  perhitpB  a  atop- 
mother  might  be  called  the  second 
mother." — Id.  p.  94.  Compare  Welsh 
mob  mU,  "  other  son,"  an  adopted  son. 

Oui-BoT,  a  Bomerset  name  for  the 
plant  cow'parsnip  {herackum  ipondy- 
Ivm),  WiUiama  and  Jones,  Somertet 
OloUairy,  is  probably  only  another  form 
of  eUrof,  a  popular  name  for  the  wild 
parsley. 

OutsTKE,  a  modem  coinage  for  an 
elderly  person  used  by  Thackeray  and 
H.  HmeHley  (see  Davies,  8vpp,  Eng. 
Glouary},  from  analogy  to  yottngit^. 
The  termination  -iter  ^perly  denotes 
the  agent,  and  is  suffixed  to  verbal 
stems,  see  Morris,  Eng.  Accidence,  p. 
89. 

Olxjuhiek,  Ft.  olSandre,  It.  oleandro, 
Sp.  oleandro  and  elcendro,  Portg.  tof«- 
dro,  ofl  if  oonnectod  with  oka,  the  olive, 
oleMter,  the  wild  olive,  is,  according  to 
Diez,  really  from  the  Low  Lat.  loron- 
druim,  which  again  is  a  cormption  from 
rhododend>rvm,  influenced  by  louriu. 

Olivkb,  a  Devonshire  word  for  a 
yonng  eel  (Wright),  is  a  corrupted  form 
of  the  synonymous  West  oonntry  word 

Defoe  mentions  elver-eaket,  made 
out  of  little  eels,  as  a  Somerset  deU- 
oaoy  (Tour  thro'  Oreat  Britain,  ii.  806). 

Ohxsfkutk,  a  "spirting  npon,"  in 
the  Norlhunibrian  Pealter,  seems  to  be 
a  curious  adaptation  of  the  Lat.  inepi- 
nttio,  a  breatmng  upon,  the  word  in  the 
Vulgate  (A.  V.  "  blast "). 
Anil  ^wnd«s  ofertbeli  vErlde  vDhiled  ue, 
For  h  anibbinf^,  Lsuerd  m}'De; 
For  ontspruU  of  ntl  of  wreih  ^tne. 

P«b>  xtU.  [A.  V.  iTiii.],  16. 

On-teN'TOBs,  "  A  OooH-on-len-lotB," 
a  Miohaelmss  goose,  is  an  old  |>opnlar 
misunderstanding  of  a  gocte-tnl-entot, 
which  is  thus  defined  by  Bailey,  "  a 
goose  claimed  by  custom  by  the  Hus- 
bandmen in  Lnnetuhire  npon  the  16tii 
Sunday  after  I'cnfecotf,  when  the  old 
Church  Prayers  ended  thus,  ac  bonis 
operibns  jngiter  prEestet  esse  inlenioa." 
—Collect  for  17th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
See  Brand,  Pop.  Aniiq.  i.  867  (ed. 
Bohn). 

Somewhat  similarly  legem  none  was 
-  .  i-_,  ...     -a  for  ready 


formerly  a  proverbiiJ  phra 


money,  bom  those  words  oecnrriDg  ■> 
the  opening  ones  of  the  Psalms  on  the 
first  quarterly  pay-day  of  the  year,  vii. 
Lady  Day,  March  35Ui  (vide  Nares). 

On  TBI  BATTEB,  a  slsug  phrase  for  a 
bout  of  low  debaucheiy,  riotous  UTing, 
might  be  imagined  to  be  another  uMigs 
of  Prov.  Eng,  Wfcr,  to  wear  out,  "wesr 
and  tear ; "  or  a  connexion  might  be 
supposed  with  Fr. "  balre  ies  rveg,  to  re- 
vell,  jet,  or  swa^rger  up  and  down  the 
streets  a  nights,  "—Cotgrave;  "balevr 
depavez,  a  pavement-beater,  a  dissoliite 
or  debauched  fellow."— Id.  These 
French  phrases,  indeed,  accurately 
convey  the  original  meaning  of  the 
English  expression,  althongh  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  hattre.  to  beat  It 
is  of  Anglo-Irish  origin,  and  siguifisi 
"  on  the  street,"  "  on  the  road,"  from 
the  Irish  word  hdikisr,  a  road  (originallf 
a  road  for  cattle,  from  ho,  a  cow),  in 
some  parte  of  Ireland  pronounced 
haUer,  as  in  the  place-names.  Bat- 
terstown,  Oreenbstter,  Stonybattffl', 
Booterstown.  See  Joyce,  Intk  Noma 
of  Placet,  1st  Ber.  pp.  44  seq.  BS7. 

As  (or  the  word  Battr  tbst  in  En^ilb  pnr- 
ponelh  a  line  beuing  to  u  liigbime,  I  uke 
It  for  ■  meere  Iriah  word  th*l  crept  DnmrH 
into  the  English.— >SlaniAunf,  DMm><i«#^ 
Intaad,  p.  11. 

Oranse,  Fr.  oraage,  so  spelt  ai  if  it 
meant  the  golden  friiit,  ottrea  main, 
jxmia  aia-amtia,  •pomme  (for  {compare 
Ger.jKmterarufe,  Swed.ponieran«,Welah 
evr-afal,  "golden-apple,"  the  orange), 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Low  Lat.  anmgi^ 
It.  arawna,  Sp.  naa-mya,  all  from  Feia. 
noretii',  Arab.  narM^,  Sansk.  ndriM^ 
an  orange-tree.  The  strictly  coneiit 
form  of  the  word  would  therefore  be  a 
narange.  Compare  Milanese  noriuu. 
Venetian  narama. 

The  Sanskrit  narcmga,  contracted 
from  naga-ranga  [ncga,  a  serpent  or 
"  snake,"  and  rafujo,  a  bright  ooIddt), 
is  suggestive  of  the  dragon-goorded 
golden  apples  of  the  Heeperidee,  the 
kingdom  of  the  nagae. 


"  Orongf,  fruete,  Fomoin  citrinnm" 
is  mentioned  in  the  Prontpton'tim  Pin'- 
cvhrwrn  about  1440,  and  foma  it 
Orcnge  are  recorded  to  have  beau  ob- 
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tuosd  from  ft  SpEtniab  ship  at  Porta> 

month  in  1390. 
it  &jren  Ii7t  ^t  msj  od  folde  growe, 
Ai  anagt  ti  oter  (m  k  apple  gwoMle. 
JUiMrnlii*  Poenu  (14th  ceat.), 

p.  er,  1. 1044. 

ObchaIi,  1  It.  oreeUc,  "  Ore&oII- 
Obchxua,  t  liearbe  to  dye  Purple 
trith  "  (Florio),  »lao  orieelk,  Spim.  or- 
AiBa,  M  if  of  tlie  same  origm  as  Fr. 
nriaZ,  It.  oriaUco,  Lat.  av.n<:AaIcuni, 
and  «o  often  mistskeulj  defined  as  a 
Rone  [e.^.  Bailey  and  Ealtschmidt),  is 
atmufonuatioaof  It.  roccelia,  properly 
"a  Uttle  lichen  which  grows  on  the 
Todu  [roeeeUe]  of  Greek  isles  and  in 
th«  Canaries,  uid  baling  drank  a  great 
deal  of  light  into  its  little  stems  and 
bntton-heads  will  give  it  out  again  aa 
a  reddiBh-porple  dye,  very  grateful  to 
the  eyee  of  men." — Q.  Eliot,  Bonu>la, 
eh.  mviiL  Ct  0.  Fr.  ortrott  for  re- 
trait. 

Okdeai.,  prononnoed  or-de^-al,  from  a 
cutioQ  that  the  word  is  of  foreign  deri- 
TatioD,  like  re-o/,  elher-e-id,  whereas  it 
is  purely  English,  or-deal,  i.e.  an  out- 
dfal,  or  dealing  out  of  judgment,  a  de- 
oiion.  Old  Eng.  or-dcU,  A.  Sax.  or-dH 
{or  =  out),  Dut.  oor-deel,  Ger.  wr-tkeil 
tSkeot,  Elifm.  JDiet.). 
Vfhaa  lo  yon  lift,  by  nnfaJ  or  by  otbe, 
B)  ani,  or  in  whal  wise  no  you  leat, 
Vv  lore  of  God,  tet  prere  it  for  the  belt. 
Chauctr,  TroUatami  Crtnido, 
bk.  3, 1. 1048. 
Oss,  sometimes  used  in  the  distino- 
tive  sense  of  gold,  or  golden  radiance, 
DO  doubt  fr^un  a  supposed  connexion 
"ilh  Fr.  or.  It.  oro,  Lat.  aarwa.    It 
u«ina  to  be  the  same  word  as  A.  Sax. 
or,  brooae,  brass,   Lat.   cm,  amt  (see 
bkeat,  Elym.  Did.  s.  v.). 
lAt  mae  m  among  ■miDeral  of  metaU  base. 
Sluikttpian,  HiimUt,iT.  1. 
"  '  I  the  dayatar  i     " 

A»d  incLi  bia  U 

a  ID  the  ibrehead  of  the  momiiig  sky. 

Milurn,  Lifeidai,  1. 171  (see  Jenam, 

note  in  he.). 


0>  KVKB,  frequent  in  old  authors  in 
tlie  sense  of  before,  ere  that  (Lat.  j>n'u8- 
■f"^),  probably  stands  for  or  ere,  mis- 

~-  '  ■        or  e'er,  where  or  itself 
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means  before,  being  the  old  Eng.  or,  er, 
A.  Sax.  Ar,  ere,  to  which  ere  was  after- 
wards pleonastically  added. 

Two  long  dayea  ioumey  (Lords)  or  ere  we 

Slutmrpeare,  King  John,  ir.  3. 
ThelioDB.  . .  brake  all  their  bones  in  pieces 
or  nwr  they  came  at  the  bottom  of  the  den. — 
A.  V.  Ban.  vi.  24. 

We,  erner  he  oome,  are  ready  to  kill  him. 
— lA^cduiii.  la. 
Long  or  the  bn^ht  aonoe  up  risen  was. 
ChavctT,  Floatr  aad  Leaf,  ^. 

B^oBihU  Word-Book,».v.ori  Skeat, 
Etym.  Bid,  a.v. 

OsaAKH,  a  name  for  the  herb  penny- 
royal oooniring  in  Wiita  Recreations,  p. 
65,  is  A  corruption  of  its  scientifio 
name  origan,  ortgawumi,  Qreak  origanon 
("mountain-pride"),  marjoram. 

"  I'd  make  et  treason  to  driok  ort  but  irnan 
tsy." — Afri,  Palmer,  DnwiuAin  CnurliAi/i, 
p.  7. 

Obioin,  a  word  in  Tyndale'a  version 
of  the  Bible  translating  Heb.  Uo,  an 
unJTnal  of  the  antelope  species.  Autho- 
rized Version,  "  tlie  wild  ox,"  is  a  cor- 
rupted form  of  Lat.  orygem,  the  word 
in  the  Vulgate,  whioh  is  the  accusative 
of  oryx,  Greek  ortiaJ  {ontgot),  a  wild 
goat. 

lliese  are  the  beastes  which  ye  shall  eate 
of,  oxen,  shepe,  and  gootes,  hu-l,  roo,  and 
bugle,  hart-goote,  unicorn,  irngin,  andcame- 
lion."— U™i.  ii».  5  (T7n<tale). 

For  particolars  as  to  the  oryx,  see 
Boohart,  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  946,  ed.  1G82 ; 
Smith,  Bitte  Diet.  s.v.  Ox. 

Obh-dinner,  a  meal  between -times, 
Prov.  Eng.  (Boucher,  S'Uppl.  to  John- 
son), is  h  corruption  of  ormJem,  undern, 
an  old  English  name  for  the  hour  of 
tierce,  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
sometimeB  the  morning  generally.  (See 
Uampson,  Med.  Aevi  Ealend.  ii.  OBI ; 
Ettmiiller,  Lex.  Angio-Sax.  p.  47). 

The  trtie  form,  as  Gamett  remarks, 
is  vndem,  A.  Sax.  undem,  compare 
Goth,  undaurn,  Oer.  nnlern,  properly  a 
helween  time  (witer  :=  Lat.  inter,  Sk. 
a.ntar).—Philolog.  Eseaigt,  p.  69. 

Ontdornt,  Cumberland,  Afternoons  Drink- 
ing.— Ray,  North  CiHinlra  iVordt,  p.  47  (ed. 
174X). 

Riht  lo-K^nea  M  «ndrent   alse   )>e   hoh 
sonj^re  seiC  on  his  lofl   sons 
wards  the  third  hour  as  saith  ti 
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in  bii  long  of  pnu«]. — Old  £>»•  RonUin, 

Knd  Ser.  p.  117. 

Were  Ibrittt  trentes  of  muM  done, 
Biitwyi  inifNr  anJ  none, 
hljr  uule  were  wcurt  ful  Mne. 

AiitiirtifJ'iHhiiTal  TamtwaOulan, 

Obfbah- John,  an  East  Anglian  name 
for  the  plant  eedum  telephivm  (E.  D. 
Soc.  Reprint,  B.  20),  iB  an  evident  oor- 
mption  of  its  TiBual  name  orpine  or 
orpin,  Fr.  orpin.  The  latter  word  is  a 
mutilated  form  of  orpimevl,  which  is 
itself  derived  &om  LaX.  imri-pigmenivjn, 
"  gold  paint,"  yellow  arflenio.  The 
plant  was  so  called  from  its  yellow 
floweiB,  whi(^  resemble  orpiment. 

Obtbopxdic,  a  definitive  term  ap- 
plied to  a  certain  class  of  bospit^ 
wherein  deformities  of  the  feet  are 
surgically  treated,  so  spelt  as  if  (like 
encyclopmdia)  it  were  a  derivative  of 
Greek  paideia,  the  treatment  or  train- 
ing (of  a  child,  pott),  seems  really  to  be 
a  mongrel  compound  of  Oreek  ortluk, 
straight,  and  Lat.  j>ed-g  (pee),  the  foot, 
and  oonaeqnently  a  ooirupt  spelling  of 
orthopetUe,  which  is  abo  found. 

X.  Y.  . .  ledds  me  BOme  itringi  of  renea 
— candidatea  lor  the  Orlhirpidic  InGrnary,  all 
of  ihem.  — O.  W.  Holmei,  Autocrat  o]  tht 
Bitakjaa  TahU,  ch.  lii. 

Ft.  orthopidie  m  understood  as  a  deri- 
vative oipaideia  (Soheler). 

OsBFRraoBB,  a  form  of  the  word  os- 
j>rey,  O.  Eng.  oseifrage,  L.  Lat.  tuBt- 
fraga,  "  the  bone-breaker,"  occurring 
in  Chapman's  Homer,  Iliad,  xviii.  5GT 
(Eastwood  and  Wright,  Bible  Word- 
Book,  B.T.  Omfrage). 

Otbebqubss,  a  frequent  oormption 
of  olhergui^e,  or  othergaie*  (Shakes- 
peare), =  otherwise.    See  Akotheb- 

1  co'd  make  olhergtu  ronaick. 

FUcUnot,  Love  t  hingdittaf  1664. 

You  have  to  do  with  eihtr-gutu  people 
now. — SmolUtt,  Rodtrick  Htindom,  cb.  lirii. 
[Daries]. 

Ottbb,  a  slang  word  for  ei(^tpence, 
from  the  It.  otlo  (eight),  Lat.  ocio.  Bee 
Bkwake. 

OvBBENTiB,  an  Aberdeenshire  name 
for  the  plant  southernwood,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  averoync,  old  Fr.  abroigne, 
Picard.  awogne,  Fr.  aurone,  all  firom 
Lat.  aifratonvim.    In  the  Bouchi  patois 


) 


OVNCEL 


the  word  is  ivrone,  aaii ecamtiAiA  with 
ivrog^ae,  itrre,  drunk. 

OvEBixiFT,  \  a  Scottish  wotd  for  the 
OvEBLAFT,  /  upper  deck  of  a  sbip,  aa 
if  the  hfi  oi'cr-head  (Soot,  hfi,  lafi,  s 
floor,  a  gallery),  is  a  corruptian  itf  uld 
Eng.  overlope  or  overloope,  now  orl<f, 
which,  like  many  other  of  our  naxal 
terms,  we  have  borrowed  From  the 
Dutch.  It  is  Dut.  overlcop,  the  deck, 
literaUy  that  which  runs  (loopt)  oner  ot 
across  (over)  the  vessel  from  side  to 
side  (Ger.  uberlauf). 

Baladore,  (he  giwrJifM  or  oner  deck  of  a 
ibip.— Fiona,  ll.  Diet.  1611. 
Thnie  hetchia,  and  thaie  oucrlD/tu  ijne  [lief 

PlaDkiH  and  f^eiatu  grete  aqnaie  and  metr. 
Into  thare  schippiaJojiiaDd  willi  buojui 

G.  Doiiglai,  BulmofEiuadat,  U53,  p. 

133, 1.  S  (ed.  1710). 

The  bott  wanting  ane  oatrUi,  the  mS 

was  caneu  ower  bir  u  end,  and  tber  I  Ifjtd 

upe.— Jot.  Mtivill,    Diaiy,    1584    (Wodn* 

Sac  p.  lee). 

Another  Scottish  corruption  is  i»vr- 
lap  (Jamieeon),  as  if  that  whicblq* 
over  the  sides  of  the  ship. 

OuQBTS,  used  for  leavings  by  Iiiil<, 
1757  (OM  Country  Words,  EJ).S.  p. 
65),  is  a  corruption  of  orfj.remnaiiBiif 
a  meal,  leavings.  Old  Dnt.  ooref«,  •/- 
nof-«afon,  a  scrap  left  out  or  otv 
after  eating  (Skeat).  "Aughts,  frifi- 
ments  of  eatables-  Her^.  and  Htfa' 


DU). 

Orlui,  releef  of  bemtya 
^Prompt.  Parmderum. 
Let  him  bare  time  to  live  a  loMbed  diTt, 
Lei  him  bare  time  a  be^far'a  ortt  to  cnn 
And  time  to  see  one  that  b;  alma  doth  ln< 
DiadaiD  to  him  disdained  acrapa  to  girr. 
^hakerprartf  Luertct,  L  SB*- 

OuHCKL,  the  name  sometimes  gif^' 
to  a  kitchen  nteneil  for  weighing  goods, ; 
the  weight  being  determined  1^  i^' 
depression  of  a  spring  and  marked  on 
a  graduated  ecale,  is  a  corruptioo  <i 
the  older  term  auneel,  which  has  ItM^ 
assimilated  to  the  word  ounce  m  if  >> 
meant  an  ounce- weigher.  i 

Avmett  weight  aa  i  have  been  tafbm™; 
)■  a  kind  of  weight  witb  acalei  hinginj.v 
books  futeoed  at  each  end  of  aata^  nbuJii 
mta  tyUth  up  upon  hi*  f(H«fiiigw  at  bnlf 
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bMireea  tbe  weisht  tod  thfl  thiar  weighed. 
—CtmM,  iattrprttrr,  1656  (io  WnghO> 

AunefT  is  toani  in  Pien  Ploukman. 
Ii  IE  ft  dsrivMive  pwhapa  of  the  French 
LuiMer,  to  t&ise  or  lift  ap.  Cf.  «»- 
inumx;    East   Anglia   houfMmgs    for 

^  pouDd  )wt  bne  paiede  hem  bj  -  peiied  > 

Hon  jma  mjtx  AaHC*!'  trbaniui  ich  weied 

l^rlmmd,  Finn  a/* Pun  tA>  Plounun, 
PiM.  rii.  1.  «I4,  text  C. 

Oft  thia  Mr.  Skeat  quotes  "one  ba- 
kow  called  an  auneere  "  in  1366,  from 
Kibj'i  MemoriaU  of  London,  p.  283, 
nbaarring  that  it  was  a  kind  of  ateel- 
5vdwitbafixedwei^t  and  a  movable 
fultmiii,  which  was  obtained  by  raieing 
'kiimuittg]  the  machine  upon  the  fore- 
fioger. 

Sewel,  in  his  Dulch  JOtdionory,  1708, 
pTM  "  Auncel,  een  Onster,"  the  latter 
»ord  apparently  bam  on*,  an  ounce, 
vhidi  may  hAvt  favoDred  the  V-n^Mah 
MMnplioo. 

Oust,  so  epelt  perhaps  &om  a  oon- 
baoa  with  ovi.  Got.  a«t,  aa  if  to  turn 
on;,  ia  an  Anglicized  form  of  the  old  Ft. 
tiler,  to  remove.  Mod.  Fr.  oler. 

OuTDACiocs,  a  Tulgar  cormption  of 
atdaeitm*.  DaviM,  8upp.  Eng.  Olog-- 
■ivy,  qnotea  an  instantse  from  Mrs. 
Trdlope,  and  the  following : — 

*E  irere  that  mliliiciinu  it  'otm. 

rnKytM,  Tht  VilLg,  tt'ifi. 

On-HKU,  I  Old  English  words  for  a 
Ut-bsst,    i  chunonr  or  ont-ery. 
Vrt  av  1  woodncMe  Uugfaine  in  bia  rsge, 
Anaid  eoBptaint,  mithtei,  tad  fieri  outisre. 
I;A■•f(^  Knight't  TaU,  1.  tU14. 
U;  bodje  it  ill  to-rente 
Witli  mUAo  filie  ilwaie  fiTTente. 
CAfiWr  ilaiurit$  (Sfaaka.  Soc.), 
tqL  ii.  p.  191. 
At  ieh  uAau  uppon  o«  oTede. 
7k  Ovland  \igktitiffiit,  1. 1696. 
The  word  ma  spelt,  as  if  compounded 
<f  A.  Saxon  «/,  ont,  and  hiea,  a  he»l  or 
•Mnouuid,  is  a  oormplion  of  the  Low 
latin  Atticti'um  or  vJAefium,  a  hue-aud- 
Rv.    Other  forms  of  the  word  are  out- 
ifji  (Boberi  of  Bnmtte,  14th  cent.), 
*rta<  (Prompt.  Fanvlorvm,  c.  1440), 
•■(«  (P<«fem  Letien,  1451),  and  per- 
k>]»«fij  (jJAa&e«peare,  3  Hen.  IV.  ii. 


4, 1. 16).  ButetiMm  ia  near  akin  to  old 
Eng.  hvien  (Ormvlvan),  Swed.  haia,  to 
hmt.  Ft.  huer,  Vid.  Jfoies  ond  Queriea, 
CthS.  vii.  fl08;  viii.  24. 

Then  bee  singetb  uwee  use  heere  in  Eni;- 
lindelohalk)w,  «ho))«,  or  Bhowte  it  houadM, 
uid  the  reet  of  the  oompuiy  uuiwpre  bim 
with  thia  Orntii  Ighs,  Ighi,  Igfai!— HuA- 
iu«I,  Veaga,  lol.  i.  p.  t84(159e^ 

Bale  nsea  the  verb  ovtat,  to  shout  or 
proclaim.  See  Daviee,  S'tipp.  Eng. 
Olotaary, 

OcTBAaE,  oxrtmaEOVB,  has  nothing 
(o  do  with  letting  one's  rage  out,  as  we 
might  imagine  when  we  aay  that  a  per- 
son who  did  not  control  his  passion  be- 
came qoite  oalrageotie,  bat  is  from  the 
old  Fr.  oaltrage,  oullrageia:.  It,  oUrag- 
gut,  a  going  beyond  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety, excess,  unbounded  violence, 
from  old  Pr.  OvMre,  beyond,  It.  oltra, 
LaL  uUrat  Mod.  Fr.  ontrager, 

OiBttrage,  or  exceue.  Eioeuui. — Prampt. 
Purvuiorum. 

Aqaahni  hUh  take  hia  plaoe 
Aod  lUnt  well  in  Sslornei  grace, 
Whiob  dwellelli  in  hia  herbngage 
But  to  the  soDne  he  doth  auUrar: 

GawT.  Ctmf.  Amaatit,  vol.  ill.  p.  1(5 
(ed.  Psuli). 

Alexander  Hume,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  oenttiry,  evidently  con- 
sidered the  word  a  native  compound : — 

HvpbeD  i«,  U  it  wer,  a  band  uniting  whol 
wordei  joined  in  compoaitioa  ;  as,  a  hand- 
maed,  a  heml-man,  tongue-ljed,  i>ul-rag>, 
eto.— OrfAogrflpAi(  of  tht  Britan  ToBgut,  p. 
S3  (E.E.T.3.). 

An  old  oorrnption  ia  outrake,  found 
in  the  GwrsorMimdi  (14th  century),  aa 
if  from  rake,  to  wander  about  and  play 
the  vagabond. 

And  if  yee  do  luilk  an  oalrakt 
Fill  aiker  maj  yee  be  o  wrake. 
Vol.  i- 1.  4133  (E.E.T.S.),  CoHon  MS. 
[where  other  readings  ire  Baltralu 
and  alracli]. 
Of  bolbe  |ST  worldes  gret  outragi  we  ee 
In  pompe  and  pride  and  TBnite. 

HampoU,  Prkhi  b/  CoRMintce,  1. 1317. 
Here  i  moue  yon  my  Lordes,  not  to  be 
gredj  and  outrugurui  ia  iahiuQaiag,  and  raja- 
mg  of  jour  renles. — Latimer,  Semuntt,  p.  63. 
There  be  iiij.  rawea  . . .  of  pylen  through- 
out ye  church,  of  ye  fyneit  marbleyt  miy  be, 
not  onely  meruaylouB  tot  ye  niibre  but  for  ye 
oufroewuigTaiues,  length,  and  byrenes  Iheie- 
or.—Pv^rifnMeeM'Sir  H. Gu vlf vrdc,  1506,  p. 

36  (Camden  &00.). 
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Koir  Cbiehevube  mij  fut  longe. 
And  dye  for  al  her  cruelteo  ; 
\\'/mmeD  hsii  nude  hemselb  ao  Btronge, 
For  to  oalrane  humjlile. 

htidgate,  Chichtvaehr  and  Bi/come. 

Yet  Sftwe  I  woodnewe  Uughing  in  his  rage, 

Anned  complBint,  oulhesB,  and  fipni  outrage. 

CAfluwr,  CunI,  Tala,  1.  KI14- 

OuTSTBAFOLous,  A  Sootch  oomiptioii 

ot  olatreperoui. 

OwLEB,  on  old  word  for  a  Bmnggler 
of  wool  when  ita  export  was  prohibited, 
as  if  "  one  who  goes  abroad  o'  nights 
like  an  outl "  (Bailey),  is  a  comiption 
of  tcooler.  Defoe  speuts  of  "  the  OwUng 
Trade,orclaude9tineeiportingofwool, 
and  SmoUett  has  ovil  for  tcooT.  See  T. 
L.  0.  DaTieB,  Supp.  Eng.  QUntary, 
B.W.,  who  also  quotes, 
To  gibbeU  aad  nllowi  your  oaltn  adviuice. 
r.  Briwi.,  Workt,  i.  151. 

Compare  loel.  vil.  Soot,  oo,  wool; 
oo»e  for  old  Eug.  wote;  old  Eng.  oof 
and  oolhe  {Pnnnpi.  Pare.)  for  woo/ and 
tmod,  mad ;  oade  for  wocuj  (Xtavies, 
Qhitary). 

Own,  in  saoh  phrases  as  "  I  oton  it 
was  my  fault,"  "I  owm  I  was  mis- 
taken," '*  I  ou-n  to  that  impeachment," 
meaning  I  plead  guilty,  grant,  or  con- 
cede that  it  is  true,  seems  to  signify  I 
appropriate,  or  take  to  myself,  the 
acooaation  or  mistake,  acknowledging 
it  to  be  my  own  {mea  culpa  peccavi),  as 
in  the  lines  of  a  well-known  hymn, 
Teach  us  to  kf\  tbe  lina  we  pun, 
And  hale  what  we  deplore ; 

SO  spelt  as  if  connected  with  A.  Sax. 
agan  and  aknian,  to  own,  possesa,  or 
have  (Goth,  aigan,  Ger,  eigen).  It  is 
really  the  modem  fonn  of  A.  Sax. 
unnon,  to  grant  or  concede. 

Ge  ooweD  nout  untwn  (st  eni  Tuel  word 
kome  of  au  ;  aar  schandle  is  beaned  tiuDne 
[Ye  ought  not  to  allow  Ihat  any  eril  word 
come  from  you,  for  scuidBl  U  ■  cbief  lin]. — 
Ancrm  Hiwlt,  p.  ^0. 

lie  on  )ie  luuchele  more  [He  grants  (hee 
much  more].— P™t«r*»  of  Alfred,  I.  J41  {Old 
ling.  Mac.  p.  116). 

1  STer  fear'd  je  were  not  wholly  mine ; 
And  ace,  youraelf  haTSntDn'iJ  je  did  ma  wrong. 
Ttnnyym,  Merlin  aad  Vivitn,  I.  165. 

O  Tss  I  0  TEst  The  proclamatory 
phrase  wherewith  the  crier  of  the 
courtE  oallB  for  alienee,  attontion  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  is  a  modem  perrer- 
Bion  of  the  old  Konnan  Oyez  I  Hearken  I 


Ott  le  altre  nattire  [Hear  ihe  other  nitnre]. 
Oiei  eocripture  [Hear  ■criptnre]. 

FAtlif,  di  Thaan,  BtUiary,  Vi  «S1 
and  468. 
&are'i.  First,  crie  syu  ■  good  while  .... 
Idlaiti.  Oual  mK'l  ^vet-  "I"'  ["ety^ttt. 
The  Mariage  of  Witt  and  'HUdome,  p.  41 
(Sbska.  Soc.  ed.). 


Od  «bD«e  bright  erect  Fame  with  her  loud'M 


OrsTEB-LoiT,  an  old  name  for  the  i 
plant  polygoniitn  hUiorta,  also  otier  lua  | 
(Tomer),  is  a  cormption  of  BeEg. 
ootfer-luat/e,  L.  Lat.  osfrjooum,  actra- 
loc^io,  for  arittohehia.  Other  names 
for  tbe  same,  and  similarly  derived, 
are  osterick*  and  osMch. 

So  duna-astere  in  the  month  of  a 
Devonshire  gardener  became  ehna- 
oy sters. 

OiiUr-Mt,  the  Herb  otherwise  call'd  Soake- 
weed. — BaiUs, 

Otsteh  of  teal  is  a  provincial  wind 
for  the  hiade-bone  drosaed  with  the 
meat  on  (Wright).  It  is  poihapa  a 
corruption  of  the  word  ozftr,  Seoi 
ovtter  (Lat.  axUla),  the  wm-pit  or 
shonlder.  Compare  Scot,  oum  for  Mi 
othin  for  otcgang. 

light  hse  been  tuned   awa  to  Aa 
-office,  wi'  a  watchman  anettb  ilkl 
,Tol,i.  p.  113. 


Poleesh-office,  w 


OxHSAD,  another  form  of  Hoos-HUS 
(q.v.).  Smiles,  in  Tho  Hvyuemetl, 
quotes  from  a  wine-bill  dated  1736:— 

Oih«iulofClantte,priM  agreed,  £11. 

Oilttad  of  Beuicarlo  at  lb.  6d.  per  gal. 

Compare  Dut.  ohihoofd  or  ozAo^ 
"  a  Hoga-head,  a  certain  wine  eau " 
(Sewel,  Woordenboek,  1708),  Swedi^ 
ox-hvfvud. 

OxMP,  BO  spelt  as  if  the  plant  wis 
named  from  aome  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  tips  of  an  [Mt,  is  an  incorrect  fomt 
of  ox-altp,  A.  Sax.  oxm-ilyppe,  the  slip, 
slop,  or  plat  of  on  ox  (Skeat,  Etm- 
Did.).  See  Cowslip.  Oerarde  Dte 
the  forms  wte  Up,  oxetip,  and  oxetUp. 

Tbe  greater  sort  called  for  tbe  most  part 
Oxtiiipi  and  Psiglea. — Herbal,  p.  637. 

For  tbe  merging  of  a  in  the  z,  lat 
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At  cowslip  onto  eilip  ii. 
So  BwiD*  she  to  the  boj. 

TtKityion,  Ttu  Talking  Oak. 

OiNA-LTB,  im  Anglo-Saxon  oonnp- 
tion  of  Latin  acyJapatlmm,  Greek 
orwidpo/Aon,  a  kind  of  dock  (Lye,  in 
Bo*m>Tth),  as  if  denoting  "  ox-bewitoh- 
mmt." 


PicxKANTiB,    \  a  Scotch  word,  as  if 

PocncASTKAU,  /  ft  paekf  pock,  poke, 
or  bag,  for  holding  a  cloak,  la  a  oorrop- 
titm  of  portmanteau. 

FiCKwtx,  a  tendon  or  einew  in  the 
neck  of  animftlB,  old  Bng.  "  Pamoax, 
■jmewe"  {Prvrnpt.  Paini.),fixe  toa«,and 
fern  tcex,  which  is  Eappoeed  to  mean 
"hair  (A.  8fti.  feax)  growth  "  (lOOiE), 
like  Got.  haar-vaeht,  ue  back  of  the 
neck  where  the  haur-growth  begina. 
Tbo  Scot  fix-foir,  ftnd/oir-iair,  a  name 
for  the  same,  BstnB. /tie-hair,  Le.  white 
hail,  which  the  teitiire  of  this  tendon 
closely  reHambleB,  wonld  lead  us  to 
■appose  that  the  original  form  may 
have  been  fcBoer-feax  (whence  the  sur- 
name Faarfax),  faii-hair.  It  used  also 
to  be  called  maiden-hair  in  Scotland 
(Jamieeon). 

H.  Crooks,  epeakjng  of  the  ligament 
which  eonneota  the  spine  and  head, 
•aya:— 

In  beutM  of  bnrthni  it  ii  rei?  ihicke  for 
Bore  ■trenj^tb,  ind  of  lU  the  Ligomenta  of 
tb«  body  in  refiued  Tor  meit ;  yet  BWth  V'e*a- 
lias  •ome  eoBUDend  il  to  be  eaten  to  nuke  the 
bsire  ^w  lon^.  It  m*;  be  (suth  he )  be- 
aaae  it  ia  nuily  diisolued  M  it  were  into 
•tllMv  ksirt. — A  Dacr^tim  of  lit  Body  of 
JUs,  1631,  p.  916. 

Paddock,  ■  small  enclosure,  is  a  oor- 
mptioD  (periiaps  dne  to  some  ooufhsion 
witbpiuaocJl:,a  toad)  of  parroeJb,  A-Sai. 
nvnoc,  the  original  form  of  (par'fc) 
porjfc.     See  Skeat,  EVsm.  Diet.,  8. v. 

pADDY-HODDT,  a  word  for  a  tedious 
rignurole  speech  in  the  Holdemeas 
dialect  of  E.  YorkHhire,  is  perhaps  a 
cormption  of  paler-notier,  that  Latin 
prayer  being  used  as  a  by-word  for 
■ometliing  unintelligible,  Fr.  paienatre. 

Padroll,  a  cormption  of  patrol  {An- 


trim and  Bourn  Olowcmi,  Patterson],  as 
if  a  roll  or  olrcoit  on  a  fixed  pad  or 

Paood,  the  older  English  form  of 

noda,  "  an  image  wor^pped  by  the 
ians  and  GhmessB,  or  uie  temple 
belonging  toBiichanidol"(Fr.pn^nti^), 
waa  formerly  understood  (e.ff.byBaiiey) 
to  he  acontractedformof  Pdjjatu-GiHl. 
Even  Wedgwood  thinks  that  the  Porta- 
gasse  word  pagode  is  from  paodo,  a 
pagan.  It  is  really  a  ooTrapted  fann 
of  Fers.  Imi-'Mwda,  an  idol-hooae,  from 
bai,  an  idol,  and  hhoda,  a  house.  Devio 
sp^ls  the  Persian  word  ptyiUleoudi, 

Sir  Thps.  Herbert  uses  pagod  for  an 
image  or' idol : — 

Upon  the  colmen  hia  been  S  PaFwI,  which 
theinhsbitantii  Chereabouta  uy  was  Junshemt, 
be  that  succeeded  Oucbang-. — TravtU,  16&!>, 
p.  159. 

Upon  the  lune  deeliTily  or  front  of  tbe 
mouDtain  in  tike  Bculpture  is  figured  the 
Image  of  their  grand  Pagotha  :  A  DtemoD  of 
as  uncouth  and  ugly  a  shapi^  m  well  could  be 
imagined.  ....  And  albeit  tbia  Pagtd  aa  to 
form  be  most  terrible  to  heboid,  yel  in  old 
times  it  seems  they  gave  it  rererenoe. — Id, 
p.  156. 

FuNm,  1  frequently  bnt  incorrectly 
P&Ytmi,  /  tised  for  a  single  heathen, 
whereas  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  is  an  aggregate  of  pagans,  or  a 
pa^n  land, "  A  goann  t  fram  poynyne." 
—King  Horn,  803.  It  is  from  old  Fr. 
paienitme,  paganism,  Lat.  paganitmui 
(Skeat).  So/oirv.nowwsed  fora  sin^o 
elf,  was  originally /oerie,  the  land  (or 
assemblage)  of  Uie  /ayei  like  Jewry 
(Jewerye,  Chancer),  a  ooUeotion  of 
Jews,  or  the  land  of  the  Jews ;  and 
dairy  (old  Eng.  deyerye),  the  place  oi 
the  dey  or  milk-inftid.  Cf.  yeomanry, 
tn/onfrjr,  fto. 

FnvHyn  (or  Pnynjin),  Psgaons. — Pmnpl, 

Fan. 

Spenier,  F.  Qumtu.  I.  *.  10. 
And  ihean  crist  )«t  for  us  wolde  an  er^ 
be  (i)-bore.  and  anurMl  of  |io  jsrie  kingn  of 
pninisu.— Old  £n;.  Mitctllaay,  p.  tS  (£.  E. 
T,  S.). 

So  >aE  in  (s  fyrmsmenC  (aC  folc  t>aSU  hii  sey 
A  long  «uerd,red  u  fur,  J-e  poynt  miarp  yr  " 
And  OUST  puvai/nu  Katward  >at  poynt 
)ioJle  droi 

Kofci.  .<!'  01. 


a  >at  poynt  bem 

Paihtxb,  a  nautical  term  for  a  rope 
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-wherewith  a  pnnt  is  toved,  or  m&de 
fast  to  ft  hnoy,  U  no  doubt  the  eame 
word  as  the  Insh  p6inle,  a  cord,  whiob 
Pictet  identifies  with  Sansk.pafi^ft,  ft 
line,  from  the  root  pa6,  to  extend 
{LangvM  CeHiquet,  p.  17). 

Prof.  Skeat  regards  it  as  identical 
with  old  Eng.  fartter,  ft  noose,  old  Fr. 
pantiere,  %  gnare,  from  Lat.  pow/Aer,  a 
bunting-net,  Greek  wmthiro*,  oatchiag 
OTer;  (pan)  beast  [Aer), 

It  ia  of  tittle  use  to  hare  •  pMt  cable,  if 
ibe  hemp  is  bo  poor  that  it  breaks  like  the 
n  boat.— G.  Macdimatdt  Tht  Sta- 


C'nUr  of  a  hoat.— G. 
rd  Pariih,  p.  584. 


Paihtbb,  an  American  name  for  the 
puma,  a  corruption  of  panlhef. — Wood, 
Naturai  Hisfory,  Mammaliti,  p.  163. 

Paiht-hodbb.  This  form  of  pent- 
hoiue  is  quoted  in  Wright  from  a  work 
of  the  date  1599.  Compare  Derbyshire 
paintiee.    Bee  Pkht-hodsb. 

Pallxcotb,  an  old  form  (BaOey)  of 
the  word  we  now  write  pt^itot,  a  loose 
overcoat,  as  if  oomponnded  with  eoU,  a 
coat,  is  perrerted  from  pdUetoque,  old 
Eng,  ptuioh.  Ft.  paUeloe,  derived  from 
old  Dnt  paU-roe,  poZs-rod:,  i.e. "  palace- 
coat,"  a  oonrt  dress,  holiday  attire 
(pals —palace).  See  Skeat,  £fynt.  i>id. 

B.V. 

Froude  prcoates  cud  with  117m*  pMUnd  ui 

hundred; 
In  patliikti  and  pikede  eboes. 

Viiim  a/  Fieri  Plaicman,  C.  uiii.  tl9. 
Pailok,  Balttieua. — Pnmpl.  Pan. 

Palbt  might  seem  to  be  a  derivative 
of  Qreek  piunV,  a  ahaldng  (from  ptUlo, 
to  shake),  with  reference  to  the  tremor 
which  sometimeB  accompanies  it.  It 
is  merely  the  modem  form  of  old  Eng. 

'  ay,  paiame   CWyclifTe),  or  parhey. 


paieay,  ; 


loosening  or  relaxation  of^the  limlie, 
md  HO  the  same  word  as  paralytie. 
Tbs  ihakioK  Falitii  and  saint  Frauncea  fire. 
Speuier,  F.  Qutew,  I.  iv.  36. 
Ofportuv  war  beljd  ente  wane, 
And  dam  and  defe  ful  maniane. 
Ltgt<idi  e)  the  Holy  Rood,  p.  130, 1.  300 

Som  for  ire  aal  hav?  als  ]ie  parinii, 
l>at  yvel )«  aaul  aal  Erefe  ^lelj.' 
HampoU,  Frifki  of  Coiueitnct,  I.  »99T. 
or  that  dijiease  which  is  callnl  paral^aia, 
molulion,  or  Ibe  dead  pnby,  1  '^ 


alone,  and  Kunetimes  both  togMlm  peii^  I 
intend  not  to  speak.  ...  1  noiild  coMipan 

il  to  that  corponl  infinnitj  which  phyaicuiu 
call  Imwnni,  and  aome  rulgarlj,  (Ac  pilit; 
wherein  there  is  a  continoal  ahnkin^  of  tlie 
Bitxemer  parts;  aomewhai  adverse  to  the 
dead  psla;,  for  that  takes  awaj  molioa,  and 
this  Elves  too  much,  though  not  proper  sod 
icindrf .— T.  Adawu,  StrmoRi,  toI.  1.  p.  467. 

PU.TBB,  to  shnfSe,  prevaricate,  play 
fast  and  loose,  in  old  English  to  nm  on 

(of  a  babbling  tongue),  has  been  gene- 
r^y  regarded  as  a  derivative  of  Prov. 
Eng.pcdtry,  traah,  rubbieh,  Swed.pi'- 
tor,  rags  (see  Skeat,  Elym.  Vict.,  s.v.). 
It  is  perhaps  the  same  word  as  IL 
"pabom're,  to  palter,  to  dodge,  to 
oheate,  to  loiter"  (Florio),  fromjul- 
iotK  (also poZtoniera),  "api^trie  knave, 
or  varlet,  a  rogning  companion,  a  bass 
raskall  "  (Id.) ;  cf.  old  Fr.  pavitner,  a 
vagabond,  a  loafer  ( Vie  cU  8I.  A-nbin, 
1. 460,  ed.  Atkinson],  old  Eng.  poufnwr, 
arasoal  (£'.  Aly$aund«r,  1. 17B7);  aU 
from  Lat.  palitari  (a  freqaentstive  of 

rVirt),  to  wander  about,  to  vagabon- 
0.    Compare  Prov.  Eng.  paiMag, 
pilfering  (Kent). 

Now  I  mnst  .  .  .  dodgts 
And  palltr  in  the  ahifla  oflowneM. 
Shaluijieart,  Ant,  and  CitapalTa,  m.  11, 6S. 
Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  Ibe  hooi 
Nor  palur'd  with  Eternal  Cod  for  power. 
Ttmywn,  Odt  m  WrmAglM. 

Famfeb.  Milton,  in  the  following 
passage,  apparently  usee  this  word  as 
if  it  were  a  derivative  of  Fr.  pnnpro', 
to  abound  in  a  too  luxuriant  growth  of 
vine  leaves,  &Bm  '  ' 

nus,  the  tendrU  a. 

Frait-lrees  over-woody  reach'd  too  &r 
Their  ponper'd  boughs,  and  needed  hsodt  n 

Fruitlen  embraces. 

Ponuflo  Lot,  bk.  v.  tIG. 

Pam/Ter,  to  Git,  fnmish,  or  cover  with  Viae 
leaves, — Coigratu . 
Mesne  while,  shore  up  our  lender  pnapiv 


Pr<.(nga,. 

It  is  really  formed  from  old  En;- 
pampa,  to  fatten  up  or  feed  somptaMuly, 
Low  Oer.  ponipen,  to  hve  InxDiioniily, 
vulgar  Oer.  pani|ien,tocram;  all  origi- 
nally meaning  to  feed  with  pap  (Lo* 
Oer.  jHimpe,  a  uualieed  form  ^  pv)< 
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itu]  BO  to  oookar,  like  a  deliooto  ohiU. 
Sae  Skeat,  s.v. 

Tbr  noble  Sonle  by  i^  growei  Instipr, 
N(T  tppetiu,  ind  her  diienioa  mend  ; 
U  e  must  not  alette,  nor  hope  1o  pamper  her 
With  «aounS[Dilke,ui<lpappc,uDlo[fae  end. 

DaiiiM,  P«iBj,  16S5,  p.  156. 
On  boUdi  tbu  dotb  the  web  of  woe  begin, 
Andpneketh  forth  our  pon^nd  flesh  to  sin, 
Bj  ucbuwe  makt  in  man;  malsdie*. 
«I_I1  . :_!.  . —ij  towliog 


Sbill  turn  oar  minh  U 


S.  Ga»Dn,  SpeeulwR  Hvmauum,  1576. 
Gwd  PUflCreM  Stathun  .  ,  .  doch  pifmper 
BF  up  with  >il  dili^Dce,  Tor  I  feir  >  can- 
HMplion.— Lalimtr,  ii.  3B6  (Psrker  Soc.). 

Pans,  a  sharp  pun,  a  stitoh,  ia  the 
tnodent  form  of  old  Eng.  prange,  or 
primge,  >  throe  or  Bevere  pain,  the  aame 
word  M  prong,  the  sharp  tina  of  a  fork 
jfrom  prog,  Woish  proeio,  to  priok  or 
stab).  Its  present  form  is  probabljdne 
to  some  eonfiiBioii  with  Fr.  poign-, 
pricking,  as  iapoi^nonj,  piercing,  poind, 
a  ttitch  in  the  side,  Lat.  punget^t)t  s 
or  with  Vi.poigne,  a  seizure  or  Kiip 
(Skaat).  '^^ 
PujcBK,  1  old  names  for  the 

Palmer-wobh,  t  caterpillar  (J.  V. 
Jotl,  i,  4 ;  Amot,  iv.  9),  bo  called  per- 
bsf*  from  the  rsBembluioe  of  the  hairy 
speeieB  to  the  oatkin  of  a  wUlow  ia  pro- 
Tindal  En^isb  called  a  paint, — 

Tlie  min-nliining  natm 
Ob  mUo**  in  tbe  windy  V'^'ti''  of  Mareb. 

Oer.  polflte.  Low  Oer.  pojme,  a  bad  or 
catkin  (cf.  Lat.  palfiKs,  a  Tine-Bpront). 
So  Mftm  and  catermllar  are  boUi 
Hamad  from  afancied  likenesE  to  a  oat. 
At  an  early  period,  however,  the  word 
maa  to  be  identified  with  ptdmer,  a 
pilpim,  with  allosioii  to  the  wandering 
uabitB  of  the  insect.  In  the  western 
montiea  it  is  called  a  hali-painuT  (as  if 
iiJif-palmer),  perhaps  a  oormption 
from  h<tiry-paifuer,  dae  to  the  religioog 
aaeociatiotiB  connected  with  the  piJmer 
or  pilgrim-  See  Adams,  PhUoUig.  Soc 
TrtsM.  1860-1,  p.  96.  HaUiwell  and 
Wright,  from  not  nndeiEtanding  that 
mi'Ajies  and  mmUipea  were  used  as 
ntediKTal  names  for  the  caterpillar, 
gire  palmer,  incorrectly,  aa  meaning  a 
wood-louse. 

MiUepifdf  tbe  wonne,  or  Termine,  called  a 
Fmlmir.—CtlgrmM. 

VamniUitTt,  A  kindof  PafiHr,or  jellawiab, 
lod  ■a  II J  legd  Termin. — Id. 


Tbere  is  another  sort  of  tbese  Citterpillera, 
who  haue  no  oertaine  place  of  ibode,  nor  ret 
cannol  tell  where  lo  find  theyr  foode,  buH'ike 
Tnto  auperatitjoiu  Piljtrimi,  doe  wander  and 
itru;  hither  and  thither,  (and  like  Miie)  coa- 
Rume  and  eiie  Tp  thai  which  i<  none  of  their 
owne ;  and  these  baue  purohaaed  a  rerj  tipl 
name  amougit  ra  Englishmen,  to  be  ciUled 
PoJimi^imrmi,  by  rawoii  of  tbeir  wandering 
and  ragigh  life  (for  thev  neuer  ntaj  in  one 
pUce,  but  are  ener  waudering)  although  by 
reason  of  their  roughnesaad  ru^ednei,  name 
call  them  Beare-wormea.  They  can  by  nu 
means  endure  lo  he  dyeied,andtofeede  *pon 
some  CCTtaine  herbes  and  flower*,  but  boldly 
and  disorderly  ereepe  ouer  all,  and  tut  ofall 
pUniH  and  treea  indifferently,  and  line  aa 
they  list,— rnjiKd,  HUlory  o/  StrpenU,  1S08, 
p.  105. 

Pambi,  old  Eng.  paune«,  is  derived, 
as  everybody  knows,  from  Fr.  pensfe, 
thought.  It  has  been  oonjectored  that 
pens^  may  be  a  corruption  of  Lat. 
panacea,  Gk.pandfcetn,  "ueal-aU."  The 
Latin  word  seems  to  have  been  osed 
with  great  latitude  of  meaning,  and 
mayperhaps  have  been  transferred  (as 
the  name  Heartteate  also  waa)  amid 
the  general  oonfiuioa  to  tlie  tnola  frt- 
cotor. 

Now  the  shining  meadi 
Do  boast  the  paunci,  the  lily,  and  the  row. 
JoiuDD,  Tkt  Vuiiin  of  Diiighl. 
Cf.  Ft.  panser,  to  heal,  orig.  to  take 
oare  of,  the  same  word  as  pentar. 

Pantabls,  an  old  word  for  a  kind  of 
shoe  or  slipper,  as  if  from  UMe,  Oer. 
tafel,  a  board  (a  German  hamd-tafel  is 
compared),  is  used  by  Lyly,  Maaainger, 
and  others  (Nares). 

It  is  a  oorrupted  form  of  the  common 
old  word  paattofie,  a  slipper,  Fr.piwi- 
tffufie,  which  aeema  to  be  toipatoujie 
(of.  Dnt,  patfufel,  Piedm.  paiojfc),  from 
paite.  See  Simeler,  s.v.  Another  cor- 
ruption is  presented  in  the  Catalonian 
planio/a,  as  if  from  pltaUa,  the  sole  of 
the  foot. 

Panther,  apparently  t^e  animal 
which  partakes  of  the  oharaoteristics 
of  every  OMut,  Qreek  panthA  (pan,  every, 
{AA-,beaat),  is  probably  corrupted  from 
Sanskrit  pun^fka,  a  leopara  (Piotet, 
Benfey).    See  Painter. 

Pakadisb.  This  word  we  have  bor- 
rowed frvm  the  Greek,  where  it  is 
spelled  parMeito»,  as  if  oomponnded 
with  the  preposition  pivo,  beside.  The 
Greeks  in  tnm  borrowed  it  from  the 
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Zend  or  old  Pereian  word  pairidaeta, 
compoonded  of  patri  (  ^  Qk.  peri, 
around),  and  dez.Bbeap.  So  the  strictly 
correct  form  wonld  be  peridise,  a  place 
heaped  artmnd,  a  oircninvallation  or  en- 
closure, a  park  or  garden,  the  latter 
being  the  sense  the  word  bears  in 
Qreek,  and  bo  pardtt  in  Hebrew  ISong 
ofSonga,  iv.  18).— Spiegel,  JuBti,  De- 
litzecb. 

U.  Idttr6  obaerrea  that  daeia  (in 
pairidaega)  is  a  rampart,  =  Sanek. 
ddka,  Gk.  leichot.  80  pairi-daeaa  ei- 
actly  corresponds  to  Greek  piri-ieichog. 

Pabiooh,  a  complete  model  or  pat- 
tern, BO  apelt  from  false  analogy  to 
words  like  pentagon,  heptagon,  &o.  (Fr. 
and  Sp.  paragon),  is  a  word  made  np  of 
the  two  Spaniah  prepositions  para  con, 
in  comparison  with  (others),  and  bo 
one  that  ntay  be  compared  with  others, 
a  model  or  standard.    See  Skeat,  s.v. 

With  bia  fure  parogen,  his  canqueibi  part 
Appnuchiog  niEh.eftiooueB  bii  wtmtcn  hsrt 
^\  u  tickled  witb  deligbt. 

Spenur,  F.  Qucctm,  IV.  I  33. 

Paeallelopiped,  so  epelt  ae  if  the  0 
was  the  ordinary  connecting  vowel  of 
componnds,  as  in  eameh-pard,  aerio- 
eomicy  Ormeo-Boman,  is  a  cormpt  form 
of  paroMelepiptd,  from  Lat,  pwraUcl- 
epipedum,  Greek  pof^alUl-^pedon, 
"  parallel-plane  "  (epipedon,  a  plane). 
—Skeat. 

PiBBon.,  to  boil  partially  or  insuffi- 
ciently, understood  aa  pi^hml  (like 
partake,  for  part-take,  and  partictpale, 
to  take  a  part  of),  owes  its  meaning  to 
an  ancient  misunderstandiiig  of  old 
Eng.  parboyh,  which  once  meant  to 
boil  thoroughly r  old  Fr.parbouiUw-,  Lat. 
per-btilUre,  to  boil  thoroodily.  The 
par-  coireqionds  to  Lat.per,  Uioronghly , 
aa  in  par-don  :=  Lat.  per-donare. 

Parhaybin  mete,  SmituUia  [ol.parfcuiJid]. 
— PnnopI,  PartnitonuB. 
WbM  %  rare  c«t  (aweet  hut)  hsve  we  two 

That  leelis  for  nuM  even  in  the  poiredge- 

Nay,  wife,  (quoth  he)  thou  nuiit  be  won- 


(Percj  Soc.).' 
Bat  from  the  «eB,  into  the  ship  we  tume 
Like  parbni/'lil  wretches,  on  the  coalen  to 
bame.        Daunt,  Putmi,  1635,  p.  151. 


Fabchmknt,  an  old  name  for  a  spe- 
cies of  lace,  as  if  made  on  a  pattent 
traced  on  parchment. 

Nor  gold  nor  siUer  parehmeni  laet 
Wm  worn  but  by  our  noble* ; 
Nor  would  the  haneM.  hirmleffi  (ux 
Weare  ruffea  with  no  many  doublts. 
RoxlMrght  Balittib.  Tilt  Hap  of  iitchitgfur 

It  is  really  a  corruption  of  Fr.  piuw- 
ment,  lace  (Cotgrave,  1660),  "  a  laoc, 
such  ae  is  osed  npon  livery  clothes" 
(Uiege,  1686),  in  ordinary  usage  a  nar- 
row tisBae  of  silk,  gold  tinsel,  ha.,  sach 
as  ribbons  (Oattel),  galloon  trimmiDg, 
gold  or  silver  braid. 

It  was  proposed  in  a  parliamentary 
scheme,  dated  1649,  that  no  man  under 
the  degree  of  an  earl  should  be  allowed 
to  wear  "poMamen  lace." — The  Eger- 
Um  Paper»,y.  11  (HaUiwell,  s.v.) ;  see 
Notes  and  Qwriee,  5th  S.  ii.  7,  S31. 

The  French  word  paetemfnt  itself  ia 
not,  as  it  woold  appear  at  fint  sight,  a 
derivative  otpaeier,  with  the  cnstomaiy 
suffli  -menf,  but  a  corruption  of  Sp. 
paBomdno,  laoe,  a  border,  otigisally  « 
oalustrade  along  which  the  hiicd 
(mono)  passes  (posar). — CovarmviM, 
Biez,  Soheler ;  just  as  guard  is  a  very 
common  word  in  the  Eliiahethia 
writers  for  the  trimming,  lace,  or  being 
of  a  garment.  Hence  It.  poMiwiMi'i 
"any  kind  of  lace  for  gannenls" 
(Florio).  A  fresh  corruption  is  pre- 
sented in  Oer.  poaameni,  Uoe. 

FigoreB  ind  Ggunti*e  ipeache*,  .  .  .  Iw 
the  nowera  u  it  were  uid  couloun  Oai  t 
Poet  •eClethTpon  his  Iwig^usipe  pf  arte,  u  the 
embroderer  dolb  faiBStODFSnd  perie,orpu«- 
menii  of  f(old  tdod  the  atuffe  oC  t  Friatel; 
garment.— G.  PnllmhiOH,  ArU  ^'  Eng.  Ptm 
(1589),  p.  ISO  (ed.  Arbei). 
A  laire  blacke  coate  of  cloth  withooten  dtfr, 
And  buttoned  tbe  sboatder  roand  sboul ; 
Of  II*  B  yard,  M  1  beleere, 
And  layd  upon  with  panhmeni  iott  witlwot- 
f.  Thann,  Drbatc  bttvlta  Pridt  attd  Letki* 
'  (ab.  I56B],  p.  19  (Shaks.  Soc). 

Above  this  ha  wore,  tike  othen  of  bis  ip 
and  degree,  tbe  Flemish  bow  aod  doaUrt, 
.  .  .  slashed  out  with  black  satin,  and  paw- 
mtnttd  (laced,  that  is)  with  emWdert  of 
bUck  silk,— &1XI,  Fair  Mojd  ej'  PfrtH,  ebtp. 


Pabs-leavbs,  a  popular  name  fat 
the  plant  hypericum,  Qk.  hapinktm,  of 
which  this,  as  well  as  its  French  syno- 
nym poTMeur, "  by-heart,"  ue  no  doubt 
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eomiptintia,  fritb  some  referenae  por- 
It^M  to  its  jxurlccd  [or  pricked)  Iseitss 

(Prior). 

PiRis-a&HDLE,  a  large  WHx-oandla, 
■ppATSntlj  a  corruption  o(  verch-  or 
ptnh-enndh,  one  set  on  a  perch ;  other- 
TUtt  called  a  parcher.    Compare  Pe- 

■UB. 

Hf  lonl  Ms^or  buh  a  perck  to  Bet  on  hU 
prrciin  vbea  his  goMe  be  al  rapper.— CulT- 
iiiS,  A%UHT  U  MartiaU,  p.  300  [Danee]. 

Pmu  CTTTT  (Skiimer),  a  oormptioii 
of  ■perautceti.  According  to  Minghen 
from  the  eiiy  of  Forma! 

Pamaoeti  far  an  inward  bruise. 

M.». /C.  Pi,  i,  i.  J,  1.58. 

Pabslkt,  Ft.  penil.  Low  Lat.  peiro- 
«nm«,  Lat  pe^nMettMum,  from  Greek 
f'fnhtelfMiTM,  nx^-parsley,  waa  aomo- 
tiniM  regarded  aa  a  derivative  of  Lat. 
pornu,  sparing,  parcere,  to  spare. 

fWifry,  or  Fnjjalitj^. — Declines  a  man's 
<«Me  ia  thia  world,  as  ir  his  hand  had  scst- 
VtM  too  larialilj,  tfaere  is  an  herb  in  tiiia 
— '— -  '—  ^~i  for  awhile  feed  on  il— 
;.  Hereon  he  irill  abridge 
mp^rfloities ;  and  nrmember 
■e  la  better  Iliiui  awhole  col- 
ift  of  plivaictans.— r.  Adam,  ConUntplalio 
* /fcri.r*--'-    ':    ■"  ^ 


PaULKT-FKBT,  \  a  popular  name  for 
FABSLn-piBRT,  /  the  plant  aiehe- 
MtBo,  is  a  corraption  of  the  French 
fofiare,  "pierce-Btone,"  from  its 
•apposed  efficacy  in  cases  of  cslcnlus 
ihior,  Bailej). 

PAXSMxr,  \  a  oormption  of  old  Fr. 

PaUKip,  )  jxulenaqne,  Lat.  patti- 
Mfo,  from  a  dedre  probably  to  assimi- 
Ute  the  word  to  Iwmtp  or  tumep. 

Punaav,  an  old  epeciee  of  battle- 
KS,  is  a  oomption  of  Fr.  pertvieane, 
which  seema  to  be  from  pprttiiter,  to 
peree  (permit,  a  hole),  from  Lat.  per- 
*■*««,  perlviuifre,  to  strike  through. 
However,  the  It^ian  word  is  parteg- 
Moao,  a  parteeau,  a  iavelin,  and  par- 
iwuMo,  a  partyman  (Florio).  Bkeat 
nmks  that  the  word  is  an  extension  of 
0.  H.  G«r.  parid,  M.  H.  Ger.  farfe  = 
Eof.  {Kai-)bcTd,  a  battle-axe. 

^  ^^^  chanced  to  snatch  a  Pnrriurx 
*M  of  a  Sioaldien  band  ;  and  thereupoa  some 
■■■hnnl  a  hkclj  oomfon,  that  the  tjrBnDy 
•^••hj  lb*  people  were  suppreased  and 
»>d  niia  foot,  abooM  bane  aaend.~J/ni«inf, 


'3      )  PASSIONS 

Dtftaativi  againit   tht   Poywn   of  SappBied 
PropAMtfv,  IfiiO,  p.  16. 

Tbe  labourerd  do  go  into  the  fields  with 
■wordl  and  parlitoni,  as  if  in  an  euemiea 
countre;,  bringing  home  their  wines  and  oiles 
ill  fanga-akin*.— 5andj»,  Travelt,  p,  T. 

Compare  part-mMen,  a  colloquial  cor- 
ruption of  partuon  (as  if  from  dsen, 
iron),  which  may  be  frequently  heard 
in  Oermauy  (Andreaen). 

Paktner,  so  apelt  as  if  a  direct  deri- 
vative from  part,  is  a  oariooa  corrup- 
tion, due  to  a  raisrsading,  of  old  £ng. 
porcener,  bom  old  Fr.  parsonwier,  Low 
Lat.  porfi^umaniM,  a  partitioner  or 
sharer  (Skeat). 


Passaok,  an  old  game  played  with 
three  dice,  ia  said  to  be  the  French 
piwsa  dw  (Wright). 

Pasbavant,  an  old  Eng.  oorniption 
of  jNWMMttanf,  as  if  one  who  goea  Se/ora 
(posse  avail/),  and  not  one  who  foUows 


-■Bttii),  a  herald,  Fr.powsiMBtm/,  A 
dsh  perversion  of  toesam 
aerhand  (Jamieeon). 


(ieuT 
Scott 


In  W.  Cornwall  a  fussing  meddle- 
Dume  parHon  ia  aaid  to  be  ptMtivati^'n^, 
that  is,  going  abont  making  inqnisitions 
and  visitations  like  a  pvm»mant  ( M.  A. 
Courtney,  OloMary,  p.  4B). 

Pasb-flowkb,  an  old  name  for  the 
aiMmom  puUaiUla,  a  corruption  of 
paejtieJIoMPer,  the  flower  that  blowa  at 
the  passover  or  Easter  time,  Fr.  jnw- 
gues,  Gk.poscAa. 

Pulsatille,  PulsBtil,  Pamu  Saatr,  Paae- 
jlaatr,  Flaw-Jower.— Col^mu*. 

After  them  a  Hcond  kind  of  P<u«-/Ii}iMr  or 
Anemone,  sailed  also  Leimonia,  beeinneth 
to  blow.— flottflnd,  Piin^,  Nat.  Hut.  vol.  li. 
p.9». 

FASsiKa.VBAsniix,  f  a  slow  dance,  is 
PAsaT-HEiscBE,  >a  ooirnption  of 
Pabsa-heasubb,     J  poMotneKM  from 

the  Italian  (potto,  a  step,  imd  me*»o, 

mean,  middle). 
Prithee  sit  sli),  thou  must  daunoe  nothing 

but   the   fuirinf   mwiurtt.— Liiifua    iii.   7 

Then  he's  a  rogue,  and   a   puiy  ntatunt 
panyn. 

SSntojwore,  Tuwlflk  Mghl,  r.  1. 106. 

Passions,  I  popular  names  for  a  cer- 

Fatikhce,  j  tain  species  of  dock  or 

sorrel  (poiygomum  Bttlorta),  appear  to 
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PATRIGK 


be  oorraptiotiB  of  the  It»Uan  name 
imd«r  wuioh  it  was  intradnoed  from 
the  Bonth,  laptm'o  (Lat.  lafathum], 
from  its  similarity  of  sound  to  fa 
Patwjo,  the  Paasion  of  Onr  Lord  (Prior). 

In  Cheahiie  it  is  oalled  Patient  Bock. 

Mill.  Mail.  Good  Sir,  lend  me  patimct. 

Mao.  1  nude  B  ullad  of  (hat  herb. 

Wtb^ttr,  yorthulard  Ha,  i.  S. 

You  m&f  recQTer  it  with  ■  ullel  of  pml? 
and  the  hearbe  patirxc. — Look  about  you, 
1600,  Sig.  C.  3. 

Famb-UMB,  b,  oorrupt  form  of  patke- 
lamb  or  patdial-laniii,  with  refeceuoe  to 
the  wunn^  over  of  the  destrojing  aogel 
at  the  first  passover,  from  Lat.  and 
Greek  pcudur,  the  passover  (a  word 
often    Eronght   into    connexion    with 


from  Heb.  peaach,  a  passing  t 
Pass- FLOWER. 

Daviea,  Svpp.  E-ag.  Olouary,  quotes 
the  following : — 

I  will  compare  circumcision  wilh  B&ptism 
and  the  «n  lamb  with  Christ'*  Supper. — 
Tyndofc,  iii.  05. 

There's  not  ■  bouae  but  hath  som  bod;  alain, 
Save  tb'  Imelitea,  whoae  doon  were  markt 

With  aacnd  Paa-lami't  ncmmentall  fore. 
Si/iwtUr,  Tlu  Laat,  dB3. 

Pass-pobt,  Ft,  pome-port,  a  safe  con- 
duct or  permission  to  pass  the  gates 
(porteg)  of  a  town,  seems  to  have  super- 
seded and  been  confounded  with  ptute- 
par-fout,  a  permit   to   travel   everj- 

A   travelling  wamnt   ii   called    Piuport 


AniiqiiUies,  vol.  i.  p.  168-175  (od. 
Bohn).  Bntoh  paatch  eyeren,  Frieme 
peagke  aaien. 

Qevft  it  PraHMtt,  Vait-tggx ;  eggi  given  to 
the  children  at  Easier. — Ceigrmt. 

Holj  Ashps,  Holy  Pan  tggi,  and  Fluui, 
PalmeB,  uid  Palme  Boughea.— BnAiif  «/  llit 
RoiaiiU  Cliurek,  l.'>79. 

'pan  of  the  North  of  England  n  ' 


eegi  are  itill  also  preaenlpd  to  chililFen  tl 
l^iur,    and   called    pailt   (paaque) 
Arth,  XT.  S5T  (1B06)  [in  DaviesJ. 


lie)  («».- 


Thai  wildlj  to  wander  b  the  worldi  e;e, 
WithoulfD  prupiirt  or  eood  wamntye. 

Spnaer,  ihthtr  Hubbtrdt  Tale,  p.  514 

(Globe  ed.) 

Pastiuvob,  an  old  word  for  pastime, 

spelt  so  as  to  range  with  pUataufue,  is 

an  Anglicized  form  of  Fr.  paase-tempi, 

(M^rtg.pMttmt  [for  poM-tewae] . 

Now  herkii  aportis,  myrthia  and  merj'  plain, 

Fill  gudely  oaiianct,  aiid  mouj  iindry  wayia. 

G.  DougUu,  Baku  of  Efoadot,  p.  116, 1.  « 

(ed,  mO). 

Pabtk-boob,  \  also  caUed  Face-egg», 

Past-boos,    |  eggs    stained  varioas 

colours,  cuBtomarilT  given  as  a  present 

at  Easter  in  the  olden  time,  a  oormp- 

tion  of  Faiehe;  or  Patque-,  eggs,  t.e. 

"Passover  ^gs."     See  Brand,  Pop. 


Fate,  Wyoliffe's  word  for  the  paes- 
over  {Enod.  zii.  21,  48,  Forahall  and 
Madden),  is  a  oormptiim  of  Lat.  piaie 
(Voleate)  =  Eng.  pace,  patch,  Lat. 
pateAa. 

M.  May.  Nay  for  the  pait^  of  God,  Ik  ne 
now  treate  peace. — Vdall,  RoiiUr  DaitUr, 
iv.  3  (p.  65,  ed  Arber). 

M.  fdery.  Away  Tor  the  puh<  of  out  wcete 
Ixird  lesul  Christ.— Iif.  iv.  8  (p.  78). 

Ittn,  that  part  of  tbe  act  maid  be  the 
Quoin  Regent  in  the  parliament  bildin  ai 
Kdiabmcbe,  1  F.>b™aT  1S5*,  giving  spscall 
licence  for  baldine  of  Ptaci  and  j!aill  [Li. 
EMter  and  Yule].— J.  MihiUt,  Dim),  p.  W. 

Patiehcs,  an  old  name  for  a  epedw 
of  dock,  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  Fr.  lapace,  It,  lapamo,  lapalo  (Lat. 
lapctihivm,  wpoiftwm,  sorrel),  misundsr- 
stood  as  la  patienee  j  Low  Oer.  paiiA. 
8ee  Pasbiokb. 

LaftKt,  The  ordinary  or  aharp-potnwd 
Dack.—Colgrave. 

Ijipai,  I'alitnt*,  Monlu  Rhewharb.— M. 

PaiuBlii,  herbe  Patience. — U. 

Lapalo,  the  wild  Dooke  or  Pmina.— 
Florii: 

Cf.  L.  Lat.  paiienlia  (Piotet,  Orij.  Jtio. 
Ewop.  i.  808). 

He  ia  tronhled,  like  Martha,  about  auj 
things,  hut  foists  tbe  better  part.  Give  Ub 
acme  juice  of  AuJopalAum,  which  is  tbe  bob 
paliiHct.  "  For  he  baih  need  otjiatienee,lhii 
after  he  hath  done  the  will  of  God,  be  B^ 
receive  the  pmniiae."— T.  AJawu,  TU  S-H 

:kntu  (  Warla,  i.  505). 


Bulap 


-Itami 


through  multitudea  of  troubles,  i 
wrouKht  to  impatience,  and  to  repine  tl  Ae 
providpnce  of  God,  that  disposeth  no  >tirr 
ease  I    Let  him  feich  an  herb  out  of  tbe 

Sarden  to  cure  this  maUdj :  bulapathiua,  l^ 
irb  falknci,  .  .  ,  God  hath  an  berb  sbi^ 
he  otten  puts  into  his  children's  Mlad,tbat  it 
rue :  and  man  'a  herb,  wherewith  be  <•!>  >^ 
moat  he  lapatbuai  palimce.— T.  AJamt,  i 
CnnUmflatioa  ef  tht  Hirbt,  Warh,  ToL  n. 
p.  461. 

Patbios,  the  Scotch  word  for  s  p«** 


ibyGo'OgIc 
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riiffe,  old  Eng.  porfrtc&e,  Fr.  perdrix, 
Idt  ind  Greek  perdim. 

Ut  tin  cretun  msk  their  ain  dpjU,  .... 
lite  pheuuta,  or  patricIa,  or  muufowl. — 
Haeta  JntFMuu,  toI.  i.  p.  i5. 

Tbt  irhurr  o'  ■  coTey  o'  paitriela. — id. 
p.Sff, 

Tk  Putryclu  Quajle  and  Larke  in  fields 
Biid, bermaj  oat  tuayle  but  twre had ibeld. 

FaHamaU  t^  Barda,  Early  Pop.  Poetry, 
iU.  173. 

Patteb,  a  elaag  tena  for  the  Ian- 
giuge  of  Btreet-folk,  mpeoiallr  for  the 
prt^saioD&l  talk  or  harangae  of  ahow- 
men  and  jogglen,  ia  not,  as  has  been 
thoij^t  (Wedgwood),  and  as  the  epall- 
ing  woidd  surest,  the  B&me  woM  as 
ft^,  to  yield  a  quick  snocossion  of 
rdtarated  sounds  like  hail  or  little  feet 
(Fr.  po/fe,  Greek  jxddn) ;  oompara  ptt- 
0^,  Ft.  pafi-poto,  Maoripa^  Manohu 
pala-paia,  to  patter,  Sanak-pot,  to  fall, 
vord«  formed  from  the  sound  (see 
Tylor,  PrtmiUve  CfUure,  vol.  i.  p.  192). 
So  Jonson  speaks  of  "  the  rotUng  pii- 
P^  noise"  ofboys  with  their  pop-gans 
(Petition  of  Poor  Ben). 

The  original  word  waa  to  pater,  i.e. 
fopofciTKXfer,  or  gabble  over  the  Lord's 
Piijer  in  Latin,  as  people  were  acous- 
tomed  to  do  in  pre- Reformation  times, 
tepeatedl;  in  rapid  snocesBion. 

Comp<u«  WaUon  paterUker,  to  Bay 
one's  prayers  often  (iSigsrt). 

Sbre  wM  not  long  in  bibble  babble,  with 
■•ling  liw  will  not  wbal  .  .  .  abe  doth  not 
M  oar  Papiatps  doe,  which  prittle  prattle  ■ 
■hole  day  appoo  tfaeyr  Beadet,  aaying  our 
Ladiea  Psaltrr. — LoliiMT,  Sfnwni,    p.  306, 

Howblind  are  they  which  thinke  prayer  to 
he  the  paturinw  of  manj'  words. — Tyndull, 
Ifarta,  p.  t»  [Richanlaon]. 

Longfellow  happily  combines  the 
meanings  of  the  two  words  when  he 


Utdilititt  Mas  Jar  tlii  Di/ing  Ymr, 
1  bare  part  of  ny  prnJuiytui  to  aaj,  befiMe 
I  get  W  the  chapel,  wid  a  bleHin'. —  tV.Carle- 
Mb,   TniM  aad   Sloritt  gf  JhiA   Ptauntrv, 
ToL  L  p.  &U  (ed.  1843). 

And  Kinc  Arthiir  gare  her  a  rich  pain  of 


Soyoterispopn 


y  ufled  in  French, 


for  the  PaternOBter,  It  was  "  a  auper- 
stitioQS  conceit,"  as  Archbishop  Leigb- 
ton  (d.  1684)  remarks  in  his  Expoeition 
of  the  Lord't  Prayer,  "  to  imagine  that 
the  rattling  over  these  words  is  sufS- 
cient  to  prajsF."  Hence  come  such 
phrases  as  "  Al  thys  was  done  as  naen 
flay  in  a  paier  nosCer  wyle." — PcuUm 
Lettert,  vol.  i.  p.  14  (ed.  Fenn),  that  is, 
in  a  moment.  "  Indeed  there  is  no- 
thing sooner  said,  we  may  do  it  tn  a 
PaUr-noeter-uMU."  —  Pariadon,  Ser- 
mont,  vol.  iv.  p.  241  (ed.  Jaduon). 
Langham  (GWiien  of  BeaUh,  1597} 
directs  an  onion  to  be  boiled  "  while 
one  may  say  three  patemosterB." 
Among  the  Roman  Catholics  along 
the  Rtune,  the  repetition  of  this  prater 
is  still  the  measure  of  time  for  boiling 
an  eggi 

It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  how  pater,  to 
gabble  a  prayer  mechanically,  would 
mean  after  a  time  to  babble  or  reel  off 
any  set  form  of  words.  Similarly  the 
Spaniards  say  en  un  erido  ( =  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. — LaVidaAeLaza/ro 
de  Tormet,  1596,  p.  67),  "en  mfoios 
que  vn  orldo,  in  lesee  time  then  a  man 
mi^t  say  his  beleefe  or  creed  "  (Mln- 
sheu) ;  and  "  venir  en  un  santiamsn,  to 
come  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye :  From 
the  first  and  last  words  of  a  prayer 
omitting  all  the  rest  for  brevity  "  (Ste- 
vens, Span.  Die*.  1706).  Gfinin  quotes 
a  French  phrase, "  Cette  pluie  n'a  dure 
qu'tmesseptsaufflM,  comme  aujonrd'hui 
ring  Paier  et  ami  Ave  "  [BiDrtationB 
PWfoio3.tom.i.p.  I""'    -■-"• ■■ 


into  Fr.  "frebon'oms,  old  dnusicall 
bookes,  also  the  foolish  oharmea  or 
flnperstitions  prayers  used  by  old  and 
simple  women  against  the  toothache, 
6x1.  (Cotgrave),  and  finally  became 
hrimborion,  a  tri£e  or  thing  of  little 

The  Mreet  lellen  of  itationery,  lilenture, 
and  tbe  fine  arts  .  .  .  conatilute  principally 
the  claM  of  ilreet-ontora  known  in  iheae 
days  aa  "pallrrin,"  and  fonu^rl;  termed 
"  mountebanka," — people  who,  in  the  words 
of  Strutt,  strive  to  ■'  bflp  off  their  wares  by 
pompoua  speecbea,  in  which  little  regard  ii 
paid  either  to  truth  or  propriety." — M.  Muv- 
heiB,  London  Labour  and  liiniifon  Poor,  toI.  i. 
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PAWN 


It  w  not  pofdble  to  ticraUin  vith  taj  oer- 
titade  what  the  fwtMrvn  ire  M  unions  to 
■ell,  for  oal;  »  few  Iradine  vordi  are  uidible. 
— M.  p.  136. 

Tyb.  Lordet  how  wj  hwband«  liow«  doth 

And  of  the  pve  itrl  doth  clatter. 

HtyKBcd,  Dialagut  m  tVil  and  FaUy, 
p.  xxiTii.  (Percy  Boo.). 
Erer  he  palrtd  on  thejr  Dimet  fasta, 
Thau  he  had  them  ia  oidre  at  the  laats. 
How  Cu  Ploieaua  Urned  hu  PaUrmnur, 
U.  IM-ldO. 

On  the  atran^  of  tliu  passage  Prof. 
Skeat  restored  vhat  ia  no  doubt  the 
tnie  reading  in  the  following : 
A  and  all  mjm  A.  b.  c.  *  after  ha 
And  fatml  m  mjr  pater-noster  ' 

Ftrtt  Ihi  Phughnaiu  Cndt  (ab.  1394), 

11.3-6. 

The   Prealea  ....  don  mdentoode   no 

latine  at  all :  but  ajnge  &  wye  and  nillir  all 

daje  with  the  lyppei  only  that  whiob  the 

herte  vndentondalh  not.— H'.  TiindaU,  Tht 

Obtditntt  o/a  Chrutn  «an  (1318),  foL  lii. 

Forth  came  an  old  knight 

Pattering  ore  a  creede. 

Tht  Boy  and  Iht  Ma«lU,  1.  BS  (ChiU't  Bnl- 

ladi,  voL  i.  p,  11;. 
Whom  ihoolden  folke  wonbippen  to. 

To  patrtn  while  that  tbllie  may  ut  see. 
Though  it  not  so  behind  hem  be. 

Roma«Bl  of  tht  RoH,  I.  T195. 
I  have  more  will  lo  ben  at  eaie 
And  hare  well  lever,  iooth  to  lay, 
Before  the  people  uiwr  and  pray. 

U.  1.679*. 

Henoe  in  Bootch  lo  patter  meant  to 
mutter  or  taJk  in  &  low  tone,  with 
which  Jamieeon  oomparea  Armorioan 
pateren,  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Bishop  Gbwin  Douglas  says,  *'  Preistia 
Bold  be  Patierarit "  [Buket  of  Emeadot, 
1558,  Bk.  viii.  Prologue),  t.e.  men  of 
prayer,  on  which  the  editor  (1710)  re- 
marks, "  In  Bome  places  of  England 
they  yet  say  in  a  derisory  way  to  patter 
oat  prayerM,  i.e.  matter  or  mumble 
them." 

Similarly  jof^on,  which  has  been  in- 
oorreotly  equated  with  old  Eng.  chirk, 
oearoiaw,  is  Pr.  jargon,  gibberish,  It. 
gergo,  from  gergare,  "to  speake  the 
pedlers  french  .  .  .  tbo  gibbnsh  or  the 
rogues  language  "  (Florio),  which  may 
be  only  another  form  of  ehercare, 
ehieritare,  to  play  the  clerk  (cAeroo, 
ehiento,  from  Lat.  eUritvt,  efericare), 
then  to  speak  Latin  or  a  tongue  "not 


nnderstanded  of  the  people,"  to  speak 
unintelligibly.  (The  word  was  pro- 
bably confounded  with  jargotUUer,  to 
warble  or  chatter  of  birds,  lit.  to  twe 
thoj'aryetd,  or  throat,  Eng.  gargle.) 

From  the  same  source  probaUy 
comes  the  old  slang  word  jarkema*, 
one  who  ottn  write  and  read.  Bad  Bom»- 
times  speak  Latin  (Harman,  15TS; 
Luther,  Book  of  Vag:dxindi,p.  xxix.  ed. 
Hotten;  FratemUye  of  VaMUmda, 
1676). 

So  eanl  is  from  Lat.  canlarf,  to  sisg 
or  intone  a  Serrioe.  Throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  any  strmge  speech,  and 
even  the  chatter  and  singing  of  birds, 
was  o^ad  latin.  It.  lal*no,  old  Eng, 
kiJen,  the  language  of  the  ChurohhBTing 
become  aby-word  for  onintelligibls  lao- 
guage. 

K  cuitilio  ^li  anreUi 

Ciuoimo  in  rao  fa(i«* 

Da  aero  e  da  mattino. 

DbM;  Ceuoni  V.  Open,  toI.t.  p.5«B 

(ed.  laSO). 

Bi  oiaiana  dit  en  son  latta 

Entendes,  fet  il  a  moo  laL 

ULeidt  CtMti. 
She  undemtoed  wel  erery  thiag  | 

That  any  foale  may  in  his  Itdrn  nin.         , 
Clauar,  Tilt  SfuKni  Tale,  I.  iart9.         \ 

In  W.  Cornwall  talk  or  a  song,  te,  i 
monotonously  repeated,  is  "  the  aacte  ' 
old  Udden  "  (M.  A.  Courtney,  E.  D.  S.  i 
p.»4). 

Pattbbbbo,  an  old-Euhioned  eanooD    j 
for  throwing  grape-shot,  as  if  from  its 
pattering  or  [^ting  like  hail,  is  really 
the  Sp.  pedrero,  Fr.  perrier,  a  maohiiM     | 
for    throwing    stonefl,    pifdra,    jmm     i 
(Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  i.  194). 

He  planted  hi«  oounyanl  with  ■■trrana 
continually  loaded  with  itutU^SmtUitt,  Ptn- 
grint  PiekU,  eh.  i. 

See  Daries,  Swpp-  Eng.  OIoMory, 
s.w.  Paterero  and  Petmrg, 

Fattt,  a  little  pie  or  tutlet,  as 
ogler-paUg,  ajmarently  akin  to  pot,  n 
va  Asglioized  form  of  Fr.  pSti,  O.  Fi. 
paili,  a  pasty,  Lat.  nufo,  Greek  patli, 
a  (salt)  besprinkled  lump.  Oiuioni  to 
observe,  these  words  have  no  eonneiion 
with  It.  paaUUo,  a  Uttle  oake,  or  pi«. 
potto,  food,  Lat.  poftiUut,  a  Uttle  loaf, 
which  are  from  liat.  pattvt,  food. 

Pawx,  a  name  for  the  peaooek  ooenr- 
ring  in  Dnyton's  IStxmeaif,  "  Oariili 
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H  the  poem,"  is  *  ooiniplion  of  the 
Fnneh  jMion. 

Pi>,  to  eover  with  pitc^  is  from  the 
old  Pr.  emmner,  to  pitoh  (French  jioix, 
piteh),  jxnxeT,  to  bepitch  (Cotgrave), 
SpMi.  pfgar,  empegar,  from  L»t.  pUare, 
to  pitch  {pix,  pit^).  So  pay,  to  dia- 
charge  a  debt,  Fr.  payer.  It.  pagan,  is 
&om  Lkt.  paeare,  to  pacify  (ftoreditor), 
poa,  peace. 

Ciaiipare  the  prorerb,  "  The  devil  to 
flay,  and  nopi'tcA  hot,"  where  the  alla- 
wm  is  B&id  to  be  to  a  certain  seun, 
called  \i3  eailoiB  the  "  devil,"  from  ita 
awkwaidneee  to  caulk,  which  requites 
to  be  pitched, 

Witb  boilini  pitch,  ■notbra'  near  at  band. 
From  fnenMj  Swedeo  brougbt,  tbe  »eaiiiH 

Which    weU  pud  o'er   the  Mlt  wa  wares 

witlutBad 
Aad  thaike  (hem  from  the  riiiBg  beak  in 

Utvdm,  Annut  Ilfjni6jlu,  *t.  Ii7. 
Wboa  tbe  Duke  af  Backinghiun  did 
•ckukII;  beat  and  tske  airaj  hii  SKord,  and 
make  ■  TodI  of,  till  the  fellow  prajed  him  lo 
mre  hi*  life  . .  .  and  I  wish  lie  had  'paid  this 
fcUvw's  coat  well.— Pipu,  I>>ari|,  Jul;  Stud, 
1667. 

Paa,  %  wei^t  nsed  with  the  steel- 
yaid  (South  Eng.)  is  a  oormptioii  of 
the  Frenoh  void*,  confonndM  with 
pou,  ft  pe&.  Poidt  itself  owes  ita  fonu 
(o  a  false  etytnologv,  being  &  deriva- 
tive, not  of  Lat.  poii3t(4,  bntof  pen*u«i{ 
d  old  Fr.  pent,  peM,  poit,  Ital.  peto 
(Uttri,  Biiloire  d«  la  Langue  Iran- 
(uiM,  torn.  i.  p.  6S). 

Pei,  an  old  and  provinoi&l  name  for 
tbe  peaJie*  (N&res,  Wright),  which 
wora  is  itself  perhaps  a  oomiption  of 
the  French  paoa  (l^v.  Eng.  paum), 
IM.  patw(n).  Compare  old  Eng.  po, 
A.  Sax.  pofoe  (Oer.  p/    '      '  " 

Eng.  pocok, »  peacock. 

A  pram  [—  prien]  proud  im  a  p"- 

PttilicatSmgi,  temp.  Ed.  1.  p.  169 
(Cund«n  Son.). 

Pu.oooSK,  a  corrmition  of  peak- 
fww  (Beaumont  and  Iletcher,  Frophe- 
fa$,  iv.  8)  or  peek-goote,  a  goose  that 
ptait  or  looks  sickljr. 

If  tltte  b«  tbrall  to  Done  of  Ifaeine, 
Akij,  good  Pakgcat,  hena,  loha  Cheese. 
R.  Aitham,  StkoUnutUr,  t&70,  bk.  i. 
p.  M  (ed.  Arber), 

Gabriel  HArrey  has  the  false  spelling 


pidc-goou,  "  The  bookwonn  waa  never 
bat  a  piekgoote"  (Trench,  Eng.  Fait 
and  PreteiU,  Leot.  lii.). 

Bentt,  a  ninnjbamuier,  a  jua-geom,  a  coxe, 
1  sillj  eompmnion.— Coly-mee, 

Kespect's  ■  downe  supple-jointed,  cour- 
l«ie'«  1  yerie  peijoou;  'tis  sCiSe  hun'd 
sudscitr  ibat  curies  it. — Chapman,  Mihu. 
U-Olivt,  act  iii. 

The  pblegmatio  ftagont  Aeopos.  —  Vr- 
guAort'i  Adidoif,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xii.  [m  Dsvies]. 

Fba-jacebt,  a  rough  overcoat  worn 
by  sailors,  sometimes  written  P-jaekft, 
and  regarded  as  an  abbreviation  of 
pilot-jacket  (Wright).  The  first  part  of 
the  word  is  Dnt.  pi),  pije,  a  rough  coat, 
seen  also  in  old  Eng.  eowri-jn/,  a  fdiort 

A  kertil  tt  a  nurtfinr. — Pttn  Plauman, 
A.T.  63. 

Philip  Bramble  was  a  epsre  man,  about 
five  feet  aeien  inches  high :  be  had  rm  bis 
bead  a  low-crowiu-d  tsrpsulia  bat;  a  abort 
P-jiiektt  <  so  called  from  tbe  abbreviatiou  of 


tojiwtal 


p.  153  (1840). 

Pkasl-bixlry,  probabfy  aeorruptiou 
ot  pHl-,  or  pilled;  barley. 

PtUdf,  peU,  loande,  whence  pilletl-barUji. 
—R.  SbncoMt,  Ent.'Frtiuh  Diet.  1660 
[Wedgwood]. 

Orp  oMHiU,  a  kind  of  Barley  whose  boske, 
when  it  is  ripe,  lals  from  it  of  it  wife — fiiltd 
and  cleansed  Barle;. — Celgntit. 

FKABLiHa,  in  tbe  Scottish  dialect  a 
kind  of  lace,  and  pearl,  a  seam-stitch 
in  a  knitted  stocking,  so  spelt  appa- 
rently from  some  fancied  resemblance  to 
a  pearl  or  bead,  like  Fr.jUperU,  hard- 
twisted  thread  (Cotgrave),  ore  less  cor- 
rect forms  of  Eng.  pvrl,  an  edging  for 
bone  lace,  contracted  from  parfip.,  a  de- 
rivative of  Fr.  poutjlfcr,  to  border.  It, 
porfib)  (an  outline),  porfilare,  the  same 
word  as  p-ofile.  On  the  other  hand, 
compare  Pdhl. 

PrirJ«,R(erm  in  knitting,  tbe  net  of  iOTcrt- 
ini[  iLe  stitches  (Norfolk). —  Wriglil,  Pm. 
Uvt. 

PuBiuiN,  a  variety  of  pear,  is  pro- 
bably not  from  Fr.  poire  and  magne, 
great,  as  has  been  supposed  (,Sal.  Re- 
view, vol.  46,  p.  S88],  since  Cotgrave 
gives  "Poire  de  permain,  the  permotn 
pear."  It  may,  perhaps,  from  the  ana- 
logy of  poire  de  garde,  a  warden,  or 
keeping,  pear,  be  derived  from  a  verb 
pemkinoiV,  an  if  ]ioire  de  permanence. 
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Fbaswxep,  ft  name  eometimes  given 
to  the  lapwing,  is  properly  a  mere  imi- 
tBtion  of  its  oiy.  Comp&re  its  a&ines, 
peeunt,  te-mf,  ieu-fit,  Urv^hit  i  Soot. 
peeu>e{p,pti-eake,  tuquAeit,  thieve' t-neeki 
Ger.  fciiid;  Dot,  pieuiit,  hieiml;  Fr. 
da^uili  Amerioan  Phtabe^-bird). — 
BorUeU. 
The  Uverock,  the  pttuwxp,  tad  ikirlia'  pick- 


Th«  BossiaQ  peasant  hears  the  birl 
oryiag  Feet!  Feet  I  i.e.  Drink  t  Drink  I 
from  pO,  to  drink. 

Pbbl-bkak,  a  Deronshire  vord  for  a 
pillow-case  (Wright),  is  a  oormption  of 
pUviebere  or  pUbwbere. 

Pbkl-cbow,  FiUsrouj  (Toaser),  pyl- 
eraJU  (Prompt.  Fairv.),  a  printers'  term 
for  the  mark  of  a  paragraph,  of  whioh 
word  it  ia  a  oormption. 

Why  hpttl-ennc  beral 

Safumiint  snd  FUldttr,  Nice  faloHr,  ir.  1. 
In  boabandrie  nutten,  whsre  PtierMM  ;* 

finde. 
That  vera?  ippertaineth  to  hnswiTerie  kinds. 
Tuner,  1580  (  E,  D.  Soc.),  P-  «■ 

PsKLBD,  in  the  Anthorized  Version  of 
Isaiah  xviii.  2,  7,  "a  nation  scattered 
and  peeled,"  Eeek.  xiii.  18,  "eTery 
Bhonldar  was  peeled,"  signifies,  not  de- 
prived of  skin  (Lat.  peUie),  bnt  stript  of 
hmr  (Lat.  pihu,  Fr.  poU),  robbed,  Fr. 
pilU,  and  trau&lates  the  Vnlg^te  depi- 

Compare 

"  Pvltd  u  u  ape." 

Chmctr,  Com.  Tola,  99SS. 
PetI'd  pnett. 
Shake^itart,  1  Henry  VI.  i 
PyUarf,  or  acallyd.     Depilatai.— Prinipf, 

PvUed  t*  one  tbat  wanteth  hears,  mUu. — 
Pati^rme. 

Ptiiid      prscbonri*. —  Caveatni      MuMritt 
(Sbak*.  S«-.),  p.  384. 
(See  Way's  note  in  Prompt.  Pore.) 

Whuitbcy  bsmygb^  and  doabted,  thcons 
ben  thfj  eilorcioDDeni  and  acatte  and  piilU 
the  prple.— Cufm,  Rrvnard  Ihi  Fai(1461), 
p.  114(ed,  Arber). 

Bal  gorern  ill  the  nation*  under  yoke. 

Peeling  their  prodnoea,  szhanated  all 

Bj  Inat  and  rapine. 

MUlm,  Par.  Rigaiutd,  ir.  tST. 


So  pSlagd  is  properly  "  fleedng," 
from  Fr.  plOer  (old  Eng.  pSi,  to  pliui- 
dsr),  Lat.  pHare,  to  deprive  at  hair; 
words  often  confonndea  with  peel,  lo 
take  off  the  skin  or  rind,  Fr.  peter.  It. 
pelare,  from  Lat.  pellit,  skin. 

Pekuibot,  a  Sootch  word  for  ths 
dysentery  in  cattle,  seems  to  be  the 
same  word  as  pUsonchi,  also  a  cattle 
disease,  which  has  been  resolved  into 
pil,  an  arrow,  and  Tentonic  siuJil,  sick- 
nesB,  as  if  "  ths  arrow  sickness  "  (Jamis- 

PzKP,  in  ihe  phrase  "  Peep  of  Day," 
does  not  refer  to  the  "  opening  eyeUdt 
of  the  ipom  "  (Milton),  when  the  day, 
as  it  were,  looks  forth  timidly  ovei  the 
dark  horizon,  bat  is  the  substantival 
form  of  the  old  verb  peep,  "  to  nry  like 
a  chicken  "  (Bailey], — 

Pfpier,   to  pBp,  to  cheep,   or  pule,  M  a 
young  bird  in  the  neut. — ColgnK, — 
Lat.  piph-e  (vid.  A.  V.  Is.  viiL  19, 1. 
14). 

Pftpynp,  erje  at  Jongs  bryddyi. — Pnmfl. 

So  -peep  of  day  corresponds  to  the 
old  Eng. : — 

At  daye  pype.a  U  pi^  diijmif.— Pai^pmie, 
(liSO),— 

and  denotes  that  moment  at  break  of 
day  when  the  birds  begin  to  record  and 
essay  their  earhest  notes,  as  in  Temiy- 
son's  wonderfully  beantifol  lines: — 
Ah  aad  and  atiange  aa    in   dark  aumnMr'a 

The  earliest  pipe  of  hair-awalcened  biida 
To  dying  ears,  &c. 

The  corresponding  term  at  the  doM 
of  the  day  is  Fr.  "tapipM  duSor,  (be     ^ 
edge  of  the  evening"  (Cotgrave),  with 
reference  to  their  vesper  song.  . 

The  ntber  [dove],  at  my  hamcoming  oi 
ka  1  waa  waalung  my  banda,  ci~ 


UiBiy,  1S88,  p.  ttO. 

Compare  Scotch  creet  of  day,  ihet^ 
(or  skreek)  of  day,  the  dawn,  oonneetM 
with  tkreigh,  a  shrill  cry,  akry,  the  ii<»n 
of  fowls.  (A  shower  about  the  time  of 
daybreak  is popnlarly  "the  ory  rf tlw 
morning.") 

Bo"mej?ryjy«ffeofthedaye"i«»notd 
English  espressiouforthedawn;  Std. 
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ST(fcit3,yrei»tiy,  the  peep  of  day ;  Shet- 
laid  jreet,  daybreak ;  I>nt.  kriekeji, 
pMpofday  (Sewel);  all  allied  to  ereak, 
to  emit  a  sharp  Honnd.  It  ia  quite 
poMibie,  howBTer,  and  even  probable 
from  the  frequent  interchange  of  words 
oipreEsive  of  sound  and  light,  that  a 
wonl  like  pipe,  denoting  a  urn  all  faint 
cry,  ■  chiiT,  would  eventoally  come  to 
be  sppUcable  to  the  faint  li^t  of  in- 
oipieiit  day. 
Compare  the  following : — 

The  BjOTTOwe  gniye  ao  tooaer  hath  b^nnng 

To  iprade  hi.  lijht  eu™  ,«jNng  in  our  iyei^ 

wbHi  he  u  TD  uid  to  bu  worke  jmone. 

r.  SiuknUi,  Mirnurfir  MagiitTiitti,  40 

C1563). 

TheyeanM  post-hwte;  for  the  Suane  did 

ao  jooner  petiK,  but  evee  at  the  lerie  breake 

ettbf  day,  rhey  were  all  ready  to  flocke  unto 

the  Judge  anioit  him.— ff.  imiik,  Sennmi, 

P.S88.  ' 


In  >  morning'  up  we  riae, 
EreAurora'tpetping, 

Uriiili  a  mp  to  waah  our  eyee, 
I^sTe  the  ■lugEU'd  Aleepiaic. 


P«iiiTOKT,  an  herb  (Bailey),  Sp. 
peWre,  a  oorraption  of  Lat.  pyrethmvi, 
Greek  pireikron,  the  fiery  plant  ( pur, 
&k),  80  called  from  its  hot  taste  (Oe- 
rarde.  Herbal,  p.  619).  Quite  distinot 
from  this  is  peltHory,  tlie  name  of  a 
wild  flower  that  grows  on  walls,  which 
Mands  for  pttrittyry,  Fr.  parititiTe,  Lat. 
pmetan'a,  the  flower  that  grows  on 
walls  (p<melts).  The  name  "pelliiory 
of  Spain  "  was  sometimee  incorreotly 
given  to  the  plant  "imperatoria  or 
Martwwoort "  (Gerarde,  619,  848),  ap- 
Pftreotly  from  a  confusion  of  imperu- 
'orui  with  parieia/ria. 

Take  penole,  ftlilrt  an  oyns,  and  (Trade. 

Pkbkant,  another  form  of  pennon. 
Ft.  penmen.  It.  penmone,  a  flag  or 
itreamer,  from  Lat.  penna,  pi'nno,  a 
ving,  flap,  BHHirnilated  partly  to  the 
Word  pendant,  like  the  Bp.  peTidone  (a 
flag),  aa  if  from  pendere,  to  hang. 

Vjna  (Ik  h-iU  a  walchman  alaiidetb  con- 


tiDually,  to  iliscouer  the  ihippins  that  sp- 
pracbetb  :  who  h&age  out  aa  maniellsffii  aa  he 
dewrieth  Teita^ls  ;  square  if  ahipa,  if  inllies 
pemteHU.-Samlyi,  Trai«(i,  p.  6. 

A  furioiu  tempest  auddpoly  arisini;,  the 
main-maat  *raa  Hplit  in  pieces  w.th  a  clap  of 
tliaader;thep>itifanl  on  tbplopof  the  main-top- 
maal  was  burnt  to  »»be«.—i«ulhfr,  PnHiufeiicfi 
in  Nta,  Ettglaad,  p.  TT  (ed.  Offor). 

Penhi-boitjU.,  a  corruption  of  its  old 
English  name  puliol  roi/al  (Dut.  polcy), 
Lat.  pulegiwn  reg^itcm. 

Pukge,  Pinw  row«,  PuliaH  royal,  Pod- 
diuK-graase,  Lurkydish. — Co("niw, 

PflUal  Rail,  OrigDnam.— Prompt.  Poru. 

TuBser,  1580,  spells  it  peneriail,  and 
penalTwUl  (E.  D.  Soc.  pp.  94,  95). 

Doth  porerty  fasten  her  sharp  teeth  in  a 
muD'i  sidea,  and  cannot  all  bia  good  industry 
keep  want  from  liiii  lamilyl  Let  htm  come 
to  thii  eardenlbr  a  little  p«nny-niW,  oouteuc. 
...  He  gathers  hence  iulaflibiy,  tbal  Ciod 
will  bleis  hiB  Iiouent  eadeavoun  ;  and  whiles 
be  is  sure  of  God's  benediction,  he  thinks  hia 
penna-raiMl,  his  poor  eslale,  rich. — T.  Adam, 
IKflili,  u.  463. 

In  Uid.  High  Oer.  pule^'ttm  beoame 
poknhrut,  as  if  the  Polish  plant;  in 
french  ponliof,  and  thenoe  cormptly 
WaUon  pohii,  povyi. 

Pbnht-widdib,  a  Soottish  word  for  a 
small  dried  haddock  not  split,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  pin-the-widdie  (Jamieson), 
perhaps  bo  called  &om  being  hnng  on  a 
wmUm  or  withy. 

Pbknt-winklk,  1   asnamesofasmall 

Periwinkle,     /  ahell-fiah,  are  cor- 

ruptions  of  its  ancient  name,  A.  Sax. 

C'ne-u'in«Ja(Skeat),  which  was  asaimi- 
ted  to  the  plant-name  peritoinJcle, 
which  stands  for  old  Eng.  peruenke, 
Lat.  pervinca.  Fenny-winkie  therefore 
is  nearer  to  the  original 

Msuy  giue  cauoaell  for  the  congh  ...  to 
drinke  in  bat  water  the  flesh  of  s  raw  ptr- 
viHckU  well  ^noDed.^HolLind,  Plink$  tlat. 
Hiitoiit,  vol.  li.  p.  441, 

The  first  part  of  the  word,  A.  Sax. 
pine,  old  Eng.  pyne,  is  borrowed  from 
Lat.  pina,  or  pinna,  Greek  pinna,  a 
shell-fish  :  the  meaning  of  tita  com- 
pound, therefore,  is  the  wreathed,  or 
turbinated,  shell-fish. 

At  last  the  Romans  made  a  pyw  [Lat. 

Etnul  of  copper  aadgilt  andaetteitiD  arygbt 
ygbe  place.     And  it  is  aayde  all  the  pn>- 
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In  Aeanuuia  there  ia  k  little  Coehle  called 
Pinna  U       " 

I.  p.  «96. 

The  foDowiug  refer  to  the  flower : — 

A  gerluid  ofpanMnfci  aet  on  j(  hered. 
Polilical  Smg,  (ed.  Wright),  p.  HIS. 
Heo  ii  lilie  of  UrKenae, 
Ueo  iM  panHn^  of  prouRue. 


(.  Hilt.  ToL  li.  p.  99. 

Pknbh^  a  Somerset  Word  for  »  boil, 
also  apelt.pmtvHl  And  pintwheal,  in  the 
Dorset  dialeot  pin'tweale,  a  boil  or 
pimple,  apparently  &om  A.  Sax.  pin, 
pain,  and  gtcelon,  to  bom. 

Id  Devonshire  the  word  appears  aa 
pintole  (to  core  which  a  ourions  charm 
is  given  in  the  ZVatMoctiotw  of  the  Be- 
wmihke  Aaooiatwn,  vol.  ix.  p.  96),  and 
ptruwiU. 

A'  it  cruel  a'  troubled  wi'  pamiiiUt  uid 
ninipiDnaga. —  Mn.  Falaur,  DivonAirt 
CmrUhip,  p.  3S. 

Penthouse,  a  oorniption  of  jwnWce, 
a  sloping  shed,  Fr.  appenUi,  It.  pendice, 
Lat.  appendtas,  something  hanging  on 
by,  or  appended  to,  another,  an  out- 
honse  or  died,  from  pendere,  to  hang. 
The  name  for  auoh  an  erection  in  the 
Dorset  dialect  is  a  kangen-houte. 

Other  fonns  are  avpenOaum,  penleei, 
{Parker,  QlottaTy  of  ArehHedure);  Pr. 
"  KiupendtM,  a  pmi-hoate,  jutty,  or  part 
of  a  building  that  jnttieUi  beyond,  or 
leaneth  over,  the  rest "  (Cotgrave). 
Wash-honae,  vorh-houte,  bake-hcute, 
being  vulgarly  prononnoed  toosAuf, 
umrfeitf,  btScut,  so  pentii,  peniice,  was 
mistaken  for  pentug,  and  resolved  by 
"  correct "  speakers  into  petU-htnite, 

From  the  etorke  id  the  top  of  the  Firre 
tree,  to  the  Swallow  thit  buildelh  underever; 
pent-htnat. — Bp.  liwfmHi,  Strmoai,  fol.  p. 
199. 

PtnliKt  of  amhowieeiule,  Appendieium. — 
Prompt.  Paiputorum. 

A  fMfllii,  appendix.— CotA.  ABglieum. 

Caxton  speaks  of 

The  raype  wBtres  that  fallen  douae  a-long 

the  tbacliea  otthof/ptrilyut  and  houKS. — Bokt 
aj'tht  Foylo/Jmru.pt.  ii.  c.  IT. 
To-fall«,  >(:budde(orabedde),af>pindicium, 


How,  iron  Swithin'*  feast  tbe  welkin  loun. 
And     er'ry  ptatfiauti    atreinu    witli    hutj 

Twice  twenlj  daji  ahall  elondt  their  fleeoet 

Coy,  Ttivla,  bk,  i.  L  185. 

In  the  Wallon  dialect  of  Freneb,  a 
pent-boose  is  called  tine  ziotnfe,  oiig. 
"  fonmil  fait  axaanU"  which  is  a  oor- 
mption  of  the  word  adjacent,  mistaken 
for  A  lacinie  (Sigart). 

Fbegock,  a  kind  of  early  apple 
(Wright),  &om  pneaxB,  early  ripe.  Bee 
Pkincock. 

Pebfobm,  bo  spelt  aa  if  oomponnded 
of  Lat.  per  and  formare,  to  do  or  Jon* 
thorovghly,  is  a  corrupted  form  of  old 
Eng.  pfrfoum  or  parfoum,  Pr.  pat- 
foumir,  to  aocomplieh  or  furitiA 
thoroughly.  The  form  poffumyih  in 
also  fonnd.  See  paiforner,  parfotimiT 
(Roquefort),  Siniilarly  Prov,  fvnMr, 
corresponds  to  Fr.  fiyumtr.  It  fonart 
(Diee),  probably  from  0.  H.  Q.  frv.t»r 
jam,  Qam,frv,ma  (Litti«]. 

Psi/rrnir^.ar  fulfjllyu,  Perficio.— Pwrt- 
Pan.  ab,  1440. 

le  acbieue,  declared  in  1  piiifermt.—PaU- 
p-att,  1530. 

In  an  ancient  poem  entitled — 

Here  Befcjnneth  The  JuRtes  OfThe  Mairtb 
af  Ua;e  ParfuniwiW  And  Done  Sf  Ctiirin 
bracdoD, Thomas  Knynet,  GyleaCapell,UHl 
Wjlljam  Hu»By.  Tbeiiiijereof  therejitiia 
of  Dur  Souenyae  lotde  Kynge  Hearj  tbe 
aeueatb. 

occur  these  lines : — 
On  borsbacke  mounted  for  to  prous  ihrjr 

TwoeeruanDlPsorthiitlndyofdelTte  .  .  .  ■ 
.  .  TJiat  to  fttrfumytda  tlieyr  chalengcdfde 

entende. 
Early  Pop.  Pocliii,  vol.  ii.  p.  116,1.69- 
Lo !    Bucbe    a  -wrakfut    wo    liii  wUuune 

dedes 
Parfotmtd  ]t  hyie  fader  on  folka  ^  u 

AlliUratia  PiKdu,  p.  5t,  1.  MS. 
I    porfeumtd    be   penaunoe  '    \k  preail  ne 

Vuim  oj'Pitr$the  PUmnati,  B.  T.  e37(ed. 
Skeat). 

He  that  tUenkith  achrewid  thiogii  "■ith 
iSen  aatoayed,  bitith  hiae  lippis,  and  par- 
/oOMtfcyuel,— HyiiTfi,  Prnnrln,  i»i.  >l- 

Nowe  it  rpmalnplh  that  we  deUBfr  foto 
jou  the  Dopjtea  of  a  mungrell  or  a  tBtriab* 
kinde,  and  then  will  ww  ptrjnunni  ourtuke. 
—.4.  Fkming,  Coim  of  Eng.  Uegga,  1K6,  P- 
33  (repr.  IsaO). 
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PERT 


Pekub,  aa  oHed  in  the  phrase,  "  I 
HD  perished  with  the  oold,"  i.e.  pane- 
tnledthrotigh  and  through  ((?.?.  Evans, 
Lricett^ihiTe  Olouary), iBoadoahtedij 
s  ccmipted  form  of  tite  provincial  and 
old  Eng.  perich,  perah,  or  perche,  to 
perce,  Pr.  percfr,  old  Fr.  pcriuiaier.  It. 
(pfr(iar«)|ier(tiyi(ers,  from  Lat.jwrtwMt* 
(jM^ndc),  through  a  form  peritmore. 

pKTtna,  or  borvnge  (pcrcftingf,  or  p«r- 
•f«()  P«)«indo.— Prvmpi.  Pare.  >b.  1440. 

>«nwui  kovfchu  redje  wiih  a  ipere  and 
fircMf  JB  nrde  of  Ihem. — Bitigimu  Pitct* 
Ob.  1440),  EI.E.T.S.  p.  4t. 

"    '(  DjiMt  berte  for  pure  petie. — Id. 


p.  85. 


I  Merlin 


1,  wr»c/. 
(■b.  1450),  E.E.T.8.  pp.  155, 
Hii4aoiiaM  wereall  ■  bowne 
Bar  (a  ptriih  bii  Acton, 
daoble  Hule  and  pble. 
P«ry  Folw  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  460, 1. 1S46. 
Btchard  Hawkins  mentions  that  in 
ui  engagement  with  the  Spaniarda  off 
Qaito  in  1691,  he  received  a  wounds 

TbiDosh  the  vm,  ptrMnt  (be  bone,  snd 
cnttiiu  the  Siuewei  elwe  lo  the  Brme-pUle. — 

Hia  hnt  wm  ptryulud  with  v erf  compu- 
te tfJetepK  y  Armithia,  1520, 1. 13 
{E.E.T.S.  No.  44,  p.  :?r). 

In  the  Cleveland  dialect,  perchinff, 
pterMitg,  is  piercing,  penetrating,  of 
the  cold,  or  a  cold  wind ;  periehTneni,  a 
thoron^  chill  (AUdnson). 

It'i  1  panAaa  GOld  wiud,  tba'.—Dichin- 
um,  Cumtrrlanii  Glauaiy,  p.  71. 

Cnricnu  to  saj,  parch,  to  eoorcb  or 
ban  Bhghtly,  maj  be  snbBtantially  the 
Bame  word ;  compare  "  Parchyd,  as 
peajs,  or  benya,  J^^MW  [i.e.  gronnd  or 
muhed]." — Prompt.  Peav.s  Lat-fabce 
jTrtc.ground  (?BpUt)boan8;  "Paarcho 
pecyn,  or  benja,  Frigo." — Id.  The 
word  aeema  to  have  meant  (1)  to  split 
or  grind  peas  or  beana,  and  (^)  to  toast 
titeta. 

For  the  same  word  being  indicative 
of  the  action  both  of  heat  and  cold, 
rampare  Lat.  ttro,  (1)  to  bum,  (2)  to 
frcet-bite,  and  Milton'e  "  The  parched 
air  htm*  fmre  [^froaty]."  Perish, 
however,  was  formerly  nsad  as  a  tran- 
licive  verb,  meaning  to  destroy. 

Hr  Dai  ^  Towea,  and  Ktjf*  on  Crist, 
For,  be  a  afered  fat  he  ul  be  perytt. 
Ilunflt,  Pritkt  a/  Caiatitaet,  V.  »M3. 


PERIWla,  old  Eng.  penoicke,  a  oor- 
raption  of  Dntch  peruik,  "pemyk,  a 
perwig"  (Sewel,  1708),  Fx.  vernique, 
It.  perraca,  Sp.  pehica,  Bard,  pilucca, 
from  Lat.  pilvt,  hair.  Wig  ia  the  result 
of  dropping  the  first  part  of  the  word, 
which  was  perhaps  mistaken  for   a 

firefii,  ^eri- ;    vJce   instead  of  pervkt 
which  IB  the  same  word)  would  be  a 
parallel  formation. 
Hia  dUahererd  beamea,  stid  acsttTed  Grea 
Serve  but  for  Ladiea  FtFiuiigi  and  Trre". 
Ddbm,  /■•wnu,  1633,  p.  tOl. 
For  wbicb  bald  jilaie,  the  Roadi'r  (if  ho 

Eleaaed)  may  provide  a  ptr^tcake,  and  iritb 
ia  pen  insert  aucb  Sheriflea  as  came  to  hia 
ioiiance.— r.  FuJIn-,  Warlluti  nf  EHgLind, 


i»Koiiancc 


(r^ercySoc.). 


l,p.  5« 


PXBUHOB, )  otherwise  "  Purling, 
PcsLiKos,  [pieces  of  Timber  which 
lie  acroaa  the  Raftera  on  the  inside,  to 
keep  them  from  sinking  in  the  middle 
of  their  Length  "  (Bailey),  is  a  corrupt 
form  of  the  old  word  pwhyneg,  "  pro- 
longations," from  a  French  pour- 
loigtter,  ^  Lat.  prolongare. 

A  contract  for  patting  a  roof  on  the 
chapel  of  St.  John  atte  hill  in  Bury, 
14S8,  agrees  that  it  shall  have  "  atwix 
iohe  two  princepals  a  pwhyne,  a  iopo, 
and  iiij  spanys.  — Parker,  Glossary  of 
ArcMedure,  s.v,  Jopy. 

FxBRE,  an  old  Eng.  name  for  the 
pearl,  Fr.  perri  (from  pierre,  pelra), 
whioh  appeara  anciently,  as  Mr.  Way 
obaerves,  to  have  been  considered  a 
precious  stone,  0.  Eng.  pery,  perreye, 

Ptrn,  perle,  Marparita.— Prompt.  Pure. 

Peerle,  a  atone,  j>trU. — Paliend. 

A  pvrle  atone,  margarita. — Calh.  Aug. 

Pert,  saucy,  impudent,  is  no  doubt 
often  regarded  as  being  merely  the  ac- 
cented syllable  of  im-perf-inent  (like 
slang 'fiv  for  Ade-lec'-tive),  orotmnl-a- 
perC  (Fr.  nwl  apert  =  ill-bred).  It  ia 
really  the  same  word  as  Pror.  Eng. 
pearl,  perk,  brisk,  lively,  Welsh  pert, 
pereu«,  soiart,  pert ;  Eng.  to  perh 
(Skeat). 

And  ahe  wax  proud,  and  perl  ai  ia  a  pie. 
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When  he  perceyues  Don  Cortei  hera  bo 

Mkj  well  be  mindefull  of  bU  own  detune. 
S.  CgHOn,  lee  Scknat  of  Abutt  (ed.  Arber), 
p.  78. 

Pebusr,  to  read  attentively,  is  pro- 
bably no  derivativB,  as  it  appears  at 
first  sight,  of  Lat.  pervM,  perugut,  to 
use  thoroDghlj,  but  a  corruptioa  of 
peruwe,  the  old  way  of  writiiig  perviK 
(so  Andresen,  Volkaetymalogie,  p.  22, 
and  Webster),  Lat.  pervigere  (from  per- 
video],  to  view  thoroughly,  to  scan, 
survey,  or  eiamine  closely,  which  is 
the  original  signification  of  peruse  also. 
In  a  letter  of  Leicester  to  Walsingham, 
dated  1688,  he  gives  partioulars  of  his 
visit  "  toperute  "  the  fort  at  Oravesend 
and  at  Tilbury  (Sir  S.  D.  Soott,  The 
BrUhh  Army,  vol.  i.  p.  870).    With 

finite  for  perviee  we  may  compare  old 
ng.  rule  for  rewl,  the  old  way  of 
writing  revet  (and  so  mit-rale  formerly 
at  Gmistmas  -  tide  for  mii-revel. — 
Doooe),  e.g.  Beuel,  Beuehfere  [Prompt. 
Pani,  o.  1440).  "  North  Eng.  rent,  to 
be  umTily."— Wright.  So  "  This  un- 
civil rula"  (Twelfth  Night,  ii.  8)  =  noisy 
Eort,  revel.  Dyce  quotes  from  Cole's 
U.  DiOionary,  "Suie  (stir),  Tu- 
mnltus." 


How  now, 
Wbu  vight-nUt   e 


t  this   htDDted 


fToie 


Mu^mnifl-  Night'i  Drtam,  iii.  3, 1.  4. 

Cf.  0.  Eng,  recure  fotreeover,  curfew 
for  eouvre-fett,  Jaimdreii  for  lammdreeg, 
atm/Te  for  auenture.  Somewhat  simi- 
lar coatractionB  are  ruk,  O.  Fr.  ruile, 
troax  Lat,  regulu ;  tile,  O.  Fr,  tviie,  ^m 
Lat.  tegula;  rotter,  a  list  of  men  on 
active  service  (?  for  reitler),  old  Bng, 
reietto'ji.e. register  (router).  In  Save- 
lok  the  Dane,  1.  2104,  reure  occurs  for 
reaver,  robber;  and  so  poor,  O,  Eng, 

Cre  (for  powe  =;  Pr,  paiivre],  "To 
ge  of  t)ia  pwer  and  nedy." — Bede 
imand  be  no«  wrotke,  p.  78  (1626); 
Leveton  spelt  Ziwun  in  Uachyn's  Diary 
(lSSD),p.245,  and  still  bo  pronounced ; 
Devonshire  raweK  for  raioenith,  shetvl 
or  ihowltot  gh^ivel !  West  country  roiCTi 
forroven;  Scot,  deit (or  devil i  oldEng. 
pamiienl,paumienl,  ior  pavement  i  manttre 
from  maMteuvre  i  Iiat.  niv^re  for  ntovt- 
Unre  1  ntmtivt  for  noverMtu. 


DictioDKrie  hive  prooeded  to  the  o 
snd  amplificacioo  thereof  in  niche  lbanii«  u 
hereafter  foloireth.— BiMuIbica  £lwtc  IJw- 
(ii  Lib^Tirii,  1.545,  Prerace. 

Farther  I  sm  not  to  wide  in  the  fboHe  of 
tbw  discourte,  becuue  it  wu  mj  purpoee  to 
Httgfie  jour  eipectUion  with  s  Khort  tnUm 
(most  Idsrned  Conrsde)  not  wesryBome  fi>r 
me  to  wrjte,  nor  tedioo*  for  jou  to  piriuf,— 
A.  Fleming,  Caiui  ef  Eng.  Di!ggci,1576,f.3» 
(repr.  1880), 

Piniiin?  yeltcraieht,  with  idle  eyei, 
The  Fiiir;  Singer^  stately  tuned  rate, 
...  1  streight  leipt  ouer  to  the  Istter  end. 
r.  NaA,  Pitrct  Ptailtm,  159t,  p,  M 
(ab.ki.Soc>. 

Thus  pcriuin^  all  the  ladies  sad  gende- 
women,  to  ume  tbej  loBte,  sod  of  loBte  Ibrr 
wonoe.— CflMirf^,  Lift  of  Wolitg,  WonU- 
mirth,  Eccla.  Bag.  Tol.  i.  p.  399. 

I  climbed  the  Hill,  pmu'd  the  Croae 

Hung  with  my  gaine,  and  his  fieiit  loe*. 
Vaaghan,  SiUl  ScintULxiit,  16M, 
ThtSearth. 

Pebtbb,  to  trouble,  haraas,  or  annoy 
(by  importunity,  tc.),  is  popularly  oon- 
nected  with  p«s(  (Lat.  pe*(t«),  as  it  to 
•plague  one,  and  so  identical  with  Fr. 
empfster,  to  set  the  plagae  on,  give  tha 
plague  unto  CCotgrave),empMii,plagiir, 
pestilent,  pestiferous  (id.).  ThneBsila; 
and  Biohardson.  When  St.  Paul  wu 
accused  of  beiitg  "apesfilenf  fellow 
(Qreek  "a  plague  "),  Acts  xiiv.  6,  to 
the  Jews,  in  modem  parlance  he  vatiU 
be  said  to  have  pMtoreiJ  them,  JDSt  at  ■ 
very  troublesome  person  is  sometimM 
called  "  a  regular  pe«f."  The  old 
meaning,  however,  was  to  embanui, 
to  clog,  to  throng,  to  crowd,  originsUy 
to  fetter  or  impede,  and  so  encnmW 
or  deprive  of  free  action ;  and  it  is  de- 
rived from  old  Fr.  emptetrer,  to  pester, 
intricate,  intangle,  trouble,  inenmbei 
(Cotgrave),  Mod.  Fr.  empttrer:  l^ 
vmpastfoare  ("  impastojato,  pat  into 
shackles,  or  fettera,  or  pattenu."— 
Florio),  to  fetter  or  shaokle ;  Uteislly, 
to  confine  with  a  partem  or  lioise'a 
clog,  pattt^a  or  posfora,  Low  lit,  pat- 
torium,  a  shackle  for  cattle  at  jwiftm, 
a  pasturing  tether  (Diaz). 

So  many  disbea  shal  yaa  haue  pate  ii^  <k* 
tsble  at  ODCH,  as  the  onaicii bleat  flellaw,  Ihr 
devouringBt  glutton,  or  the  greediest  oosa- 
rant  that  euer  was,  can  scanx  eate  of  euoT 
one  a  little.— StuMu,  Anattaui  ^'  Atam,  ^ 
59. 

They  could  not  close  their  rsnki  in  IM 
front,  Dor  iovDe  them  together  in  the  niddiM 
of  the  battel!  .  .  .  and  to  fight  haadubua 
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—Narth,  PUtamhlFla- 

Let  bat  Filttaff  come, 
Hal,  Poina,  the  rest,  joa  ■onw  shall  have  ■ 

All  ia  *o  fatmi. 

Ltonari  Uigga,  VintM  to  Shakipire. 
I  prajyoo  look  into  the  alreela,  and  the 
chamboi  or  ladgiinga  Id  Flrat  Street  ar  the 
Smad,  bow  tfaer  an  pattnd  with  them 
(«OMhe«)  eapecull;  after  a  maak  or  a  pla; 
in  Ibe  eoan.-^iAi>  Taalor,  The   WorU  runi 

Which  [cwioniutioii]  the  Pope  is  very 
ipviiig  to  conrer;  Fine,  because  aensible 
thai  maltilade  of  Sainta  abateth  Tmention. 
S«oadlj',  the  kaleader  is  filled  (not  to  aay 
fatmd)  with  thnn,  juatliug  one  another  for 
rooo,  maaj  holding  the  same  daj  in  copart- 
iier«hip  offeWiTitT.— T.  Fulfer,  WartkUt  of 
Engliiul,  ToL  i.  p.  B  (ed.  1811). 
OriBiF  the  ehorches,  and  nev  calendar, 
Pattr'ii  with  moiwrel  saints  and  relics  dear. 
Bp.  HaU,  Satin;  bk.  if.  aat.  7. 

We  iDaj  sappose  themultttudeahad  not  so 
■Httrad  tlie  Town  but  that  one  LodgiDf;  mieht 
I*  aMT'd,  if  there  were  horae-room  in  Uie 
Stable,  as  itappearathere  was,  because  Christ 
hj  in  the  manger. — Bp.  Hacktt,  Ctntmy  of 
SmuHu,  1675,  p.  9. 

Pbtkk,  ft  ScandinaviBn  nuns  for 

Tbe  MODS  bird  with  the  scarlet  breast 
Oar  tittle  Engli^  Kobin, 

Ptfer  Bonttnad  in  Norway,  looks  like 

•  parraniiM)  of  its  nune  in  Boathem 

Kim)p«i,    It.  ftttortwo,   pelfiroteo,   a 

RQdoockeorBobin-red-breast(Florio), 

8p.  petrnMO. 

An  tboo  the  PtUr  of  Norwaj  boori  I 

Tbeir  Tfaomaa  in  Finland, 

Aod  ttnada  far  inlandf 
The  bird,  that  b;  some  name  or  other 
All  atoi  who  know  thee  call  their  brother? 
IfonbwrtA,  Poeiu  nj  thi  t'ancii,  xv. 

Pnca,  an  old  EnKlish  name  for  the 
plan  t  peretntm  [i.e.  ptfrethrum] ,  of  which 
*onl  it  is  a  cormptios.  Cf-  Pelu- 
nni. 

Pttjr,  berbe  (alio  pmirt,  and  pn-tyr). 
f*(rflraa.^Pn»^.  Parr. 

PiMr,  propyr  name.    Felnis. — U. 

The  sams  word  has  been  cnxionsly 
Mnnipted  into  different  proper  names. 
SeeBEBTXAM. 

PrrMi,  in  Blue  F«Ur,  the  name  of  a 
flag  {a  white  eqnare  on  a  bine  groond) 
vmdi  ia  hoisted  to  give  notice  tb»t  a 
retael  i*  abotit  to  set  sail,  is  BometimeB 
Hid  to  be  a  corrnption  of  Fr.  parit'r  (to 


depart).  Mahn  (Wehster,  DiU.  b.v.) 
suggests  with  more  probabilitif  that  it 
is  for  Blue.  Repeater,  ona  of  the  Britdsb 
signal  flags. 

FETBB-aBiKTons,  a  Sussex  word  for 
fretful,  whining,  e.g.  "  What  a  petar- 
grievout  child  you  arel"  Mr.  Parish 
thinks  may  be  from  Fr.  petit-griff,  bnt 
this  seems  doubtful. 

PsTKB-BKE'HB,  a  wine  mentioned  hy 
Taylor  the  Water  Poet,  and  in  Middle- 
ton's  Spanith  Giptey,  iii.  1,  also  called 
Feler-teimne,  is  a  corruption  of  Fedro 
Xint«ne(. 

The  Ptdfo  Ximena,  or  delicious  sweet- 
tustedmpe  which  is  BO  celebrated,  csmporiei- 
nallj  from  Madeira,  and  waa  plantt^  on  tlin 


1  am  pblegmaticke  as  may  be, 

I  am  aaoguine  for  a  Ladie 

And  coole  Rheaisb  shall  conjur 
BralhioaiU,  Vandank'i  Fear  Humi 
1617. 


r,,*c. 


Petbohbi,,  an  old  fire-arm,  so  oallsd, 
not,  as  would  appear  at  first  sit^ht^ 
from  discharging  ilone  bullets,  like  the 
perriere  at  paierero  (bam  pwfrre.petra), 
out  from  its  being  discharged  from  the 
hreatt  (Pr.  pmiiine,  Lat.  pedtu),  ite 
French  name  being  poidriiud.  So 
petrel,  a  breastplate,  is  from  Fr.  poici- 

Petticoat  tailb,  a  Scotch  name  for 
a  species  of  tea-csike,  a  oomiption  of 
pehU  gaieU,  little  cakes ;  the  name  and 
the  thing  are  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Mary  Stuart. 

NeTer  had  there  been  such  alaughtering  of 
capona  and  fat  geese  and  bam-door  fowla — 
never  euch  bollmg  of  reested  hams— never 
such  mailing  of  car-cakea  and  sweet  scones, 
Selkirk  bannocks,  cookies,  and  pettieiat-ttiilt 
— delicacieii  little  known  to  the  present  gene- 
ration.—&a»,  Srids  of  Lammrmoar,  ch. 
iiH.(,«6i»i(.) 

Pettitobb,  so  spelt  as  if  it  denoted 
hUle  U>e»,  is  said  to  be  "  a  corruption  of 
Norm,  petofs,  little  feet  (Patois  de  Brai), 
BO  modified  as  to  give  the  word  an  ap- 
parent meaning  in  EngUsh  "  (Wedg- 

It.  Pidaecii,  all  maimer  of  feele,  taptlitai. 

—Flaria. 


zecbvGoOgIC 


linghua},   vol. 


Phasaob,  the  Dsme  of  nn  old  g&m« 
n  the  comely  Which  it  the  Mam  T  (p. 


"I  will  do  or  make." 

Farm,  &  aort  of  game. — BailMg. 

The  Princew  Craon  hua  conatant  pftamoA 
and  rapper  eveg 
LftMri  (ed.    Cu 
(1740). 

NuuwtU  last  Dight  at  twinklioE  Phanm 
pla/'d.  Gay  rn  Putltnty. 

Mxj  I  nerer  taate  ihe  dear  dvtight  of 
brealuDg  a  Phamah  bank. — TIim  Wiy  to  Ii4ep 
Him,  aol  i.  (1760)  tin  DaTJes]. 

Phabisebs,  a  popnlar  cormption  in 
Sussex,  Hampshiie,  and  elsewhere,  of 
"foirieB,"  old  Scotch  p/iairiet  or  pha- 
reit,  the  Koid  wichtiB  (J.  O.  Dalyell, 
Darker  Siipereliliont  of  Scotland,  p. 
688).  Cf.  Mftiii/wTwA,a&iry. 

A  preacher  ia  a  country  villi^  once 
preached  on  Ihe  text,  "  There  waa  a  man  ur 
the  PAoniWi  named  N'icodemui — The  tame 
came  to  Jesui  bj  niitht."  An  old  woman  of 
the  pariah  aaid  she  liked  the  discaurse  very 
*     '   '  alirajB  did  hear  la; 


FHILOMOT 
9,  FiUum. 


PHII.BBBT,  )  a  oorrapt  spellmg  of 
Fhilberd,  I  filbfrt  or  jUberd,  the 
bazel-nat,  from  a  mistal/en  notioii  that 
it  was  "  BO  named  of  FhiUbert,  a  King 
of  France,  who  oanaed  by  arte,  sundry 
kinds  to  be  brought  forth."— Feaoham. 
Bat  thou,  art  of  thoae  harvestera  1  aee 
Would  at  one  ahoclie  apoila  all  the  philitrd 
tree.  Fttli,  Eglagiu,  iaU9. 

The  Philibtrl  that  lovea  the  Tale, 

And  red  queen  apple,  ao  pniide 
Of  eobaol-bojs  pasainjt  bj  the  pale. 
PtBcham,  tmblaui,  i.6lt  [Kichardaon]. 
FSherd,  old  Eng.^Ifonfe,  Prov.  Eng. 
fiBmard  (Cheshire,  and  bo  Tuaser), 
would  seem  to  eignify  the  nut  which 
completely  ^Ila  the  beardt  of  the  oalyi, 
instead  of  projecting  beyotid  them 
(Wedgwood),  and  indeed  beard-tree  is 
a  popular  name  for  the  tree  which  pro- 
duces the  filbert,  Corylat  aveltana 
(Britten  and  Holland) ;  compare  the 
German  name  hart-wiai,  "  beard-nut." 
Bearti,  then,  muBt  be  an  undonbted  part 
of  the  word,  but  fil-  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  verb  to  fill,  being  a  relic  of  the 
mediteval  name  of  the  nut,  fillum,  for 
plM/tlum  (Greek  phuUon),  the  tree  being 
oaUedf  A.t/2;u  {Qnek  ph&Ht). 


Fi/lbinU,  noue,  Fi 
fiUmfa,  tree,  PAiUu. 

Prompt.  PartuJoruB  (c.  14M). 

On  this  latter  word  Gower  has  wovsn 

That  Phillig  in  the  aame  throve 
Waa  ahape  inlo  a  nutte-tn. 
That  atle  men  it  miffhl  ae ; 
And  after  Philii,  jilUllibent 
Thia  tm  waa  cleped  in  the  jerd  : 
And  ;ec  for  Demepbon  to  ahame, 
Into  fhia  da;  it  bereth  the  naow. 
ConJ'tttio  AmoBtii,  toL  ii.  p.  90  (ed. 
Pauli). 
Ftibert,  then,  would  original^  have 
been  a  mongrel  eomponnd,  phym-heard 
[=.  "leafy-beard  "),  philMera. 


416. 

Inatead  of  dowen  [of  the  Filhi^l  hanj: 

downcaIluui,aKleCa(trl>lowia{^  glenderuw 

welleompacl;  after  which  come  theNutsiitud- 

ing  in  a  tough  cup  of  a  greene  colour ;  tod 

iagged  al  the  rpper  end,  like  almost  to  the 

btardi  in  Rosea .—(>>nii-rJe,  Htrbal,  p.  ItJO. 

The/aUiin^  baoeyng  to  tbe  groud. 

The  fyEge-tre,  and  the  maple  round, 

And  other  trees  there  waa  mane  one. 

Tht  Sqmir  of  UnM  Dign,  L  99. 

The  pith  or  meat  [aftheCooo-nal]  iiaben 

ao  iDcb  thick,  aod   better  reliabt  tben  oar 

PAiiftcrti,  eaot^h  to  aattale  tbe  apprtil*  of 

two  reaeonable    moD. — 5ir    Titat,   BrAB%, 

I'rmeit,  1665,  p.  30. 

PsnjppiNK.  When  a  person  lights 
on  a  nut  with  a  double  kernel,  it  is 
oustomor;  in  some  places  for  the  findar 
to  challenge  one  of  the  oonipany  to  ba 
his  or  her  Philippine,  it  bemg  under 
stood  ibat  whioberer  at  their  iwit 
meeting  is  the  first  to  cry  PhSipfii'- 
will  be  entitled  to  a  pair  of  glorea  or 
other  forfeit.  A  nut  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed is  also  called  a  Philippine  Mil. 
This  custom  has  not  been  notioed,  I 
think,  in  any  volume  of  folk-lore,  bnl 
may  be  tracied  in  Ireland,  En^and, 
and  America.  The  word  would  leani 
to  he  borrowed  from  Ger.  PM?- 
pinehen,  used  in  the  sense  of  a  sweet- 
neart  or  valentine,  a  corruptioDof  ^tc^ 
hehchea.  The  Americwis  BometinMS 
ineorraotly  spell  it  pAtlppenat  Builatt). 
See  Note*  and  Queriei,  6th  8er-  It. 
174. 

Philoijot,  an  old  word  denoting  « 
certain  pale  yellow  tint,  asaimilalad  in 
its  form  to  words  like  phOofnatk  (de- 
rived from  the  Greek  philo$),  is  a  ooi- 


)  by  Google 
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raption  of  the  French  fmiiOe  marU,  and 
M  impliM  the  coloor  of  a  dead  leaf. 

Ou  of  tliem  [iLe  boodii]  iru  btn«,  uiathf>T 
nDoir,  vid  tDother  pUiMuC. — AddiaB,  Tht 
S^RUtar,  1711,  No.  S65. 

Swift  {Admee  to  SorvanU)  speaka  of 
» fiiemot  colour,  and  Woodward  (Om 
fiitii*)  of  BtfoUomort  colour. 

Phlbquk,  an  old  inoorreot  form  of 
})iUe((ni,alanMt(commonl]'BpeltJI«ani), 
bomljat.plUeheiommn,QieeKphUbo-l6- 
i«M,^"Tein-cntter,"  whence  also  U.  H. 
Oer.  fiiedeme,  and  Fr.  fiamme.  The 
Bug.  word  has  paaaed  through  the 
BtagM  phiebotomum,  ptUe'tomum,  phis- 
'omim,  pfiie'am. 

Tbx  PUegmi  or  Uitcet,  it  thit  TnMnimeDt 
vtCTpwith  tbej-  TM  to  open  ■  Veioe,  >ud 
Ml;  be  of  TM  u  tender  4nd  Soft  puta,  uiil 
wliere  cbe  Apoetenutioa  ii  oulward. — H. 
Ctmlu,  PratiiH  a/  CAirurgmi,  1631,  p.  3. 

PuBO  BOSK,  a  oomption  of  Feotvy 
Boie  {Atitrim  andDovin  Qkiaary,  Pat- 
terson). 

PicK'ixB  is  a  modem  corntption  of 
the  old  Enf .  pikeyt  or  pykeyi  (Prompt. 
Part.;  £o£sri  of  Srutme),  or  ppeou; 
Somerset  peekU  (WilliamB  and  Jonea, 
Olot»ary);  pieoiae  (WycMe,  1  King$ 
niLSO);  <MFi.pia»). 

Tlrankp  .  .  .  nurkjd  oat  there  the  fore- 

«id  plaoe  witbe  %a  iron  p^JUcu. — Depontienf 

^ooud  io  SeaiiJ<ir'i  WalmiiuUr  Abbey,  p. 513. 

Edi  Miui  to  pl<if  a  with  ■  plouh  ■  ftpycnw  o^ 

■  ipwle. 

W.  Lin/ilaitd,  Finn  <f  P.  PJoithi..,  C. 
Pm.  iT.  465  (mm  Skeu'i  ed.  pt.  4 
tWiM«),p,7JJ. 

Pnc-POwscB  GOUBT,  a  ooort  attached 
to  Ekira  in  the  olden  time,  having  snnt- 
mary  jtiriadiotion  to  arrange  diapntes 
bMween  buyer  and  seller,  literaUv 
"  Hie  wi^farer's  oonrt,"  from  Pr.  jneat 
poiuirtittt,:^  Soot.  AvttifuU,  "  a  fauand 
man."  Vid.  Morley,  JlBmt»tr»o/Bartio- 
Iwiew  Fair,  pp.  76-79 ;  Soane,  New 
CartoMfiu  ofLiteratvre,  a.  161. 

Pi>  ftiiJrfa,  etrmnnr,  mirchud  Ibnin, 
qii  coon  Ira  fbiRa. — Ra^ittjeri. 

bthifl  well,  goodj  Joan,  to  iDtermpl  mj 
Bvfcrt  ia  the  nidal,  and  call  amj  m;  eui- 
laawnt  Can  foa  aoiwer  thii  st  the  pit- 
^■•'ra' — Bn    Janmm,    Brnnhotemtti    tair. 

He  WMUofioer  intheoourtof  pie-poudrM 
hovlMtyeu.— f^if.l. 

Pis  tam  Whistls,  aa  the  rign  of  an 
inn,  waa  com  io  Duuih,  it  ia  aaid. 


eye,  (2)  i 
Plonte).  ( 


Pige  Waihatsl,  the  maiden's  greeting, 
i.e.  the  salutation  of  the  B.  Virgin 
(Miae  Yonge,  Chrietian  Namet,  i.  287). 
Bnt  this  is  more  than  doubtfol;  Bee 
Hotten  and  Larwood,  Higt.  of  Sign- 
boarda,  p.  487  (8rd  ed.). 

PiooBBHTB  is  given  by  Dr.  Prior  as 
an  old  popular  name  of  the  pink,  being 
apphed,  in  conjunction  with  the  prime- 
role  or  primroae,  aa  a  eomplimentory 
term  to  a  lady  in  Chaucer,  GaiU.  Take, 
1.  826a  Tyrwhitt  thought  it  meant  a 
"pig'a  eye"  t  Another  form  is  p\nck- 
aniti,  a  term  of  endearment  (Wright). 
Pigawy  and  pickarnnirvu  are  probably 
the  same  wo^.  It  has  been  considered 
a  corruption  of  pirikaten-e^e,  i.e.  Low 
Qer, pingtlen,  Oer.  pjingelen  (=  Greek 
pentiieoeU],  Whitauntide,  and  eye^Fr. 
oiiUet  (Lat.  oceUtu), denoting  (l)alittle 
""  a  pink  [Pop.  Names  of  Brit. 
Compare  SpifAt  =  Dnt  Piitk- 
aer-otoem ;  Ger.  pfingttroae,  the  peony ; 
Dan.  patk-Ufja,  the  daffodil;  Lent-Uy, 
Qang-flotoer,  Miehaehnaa  daiey,  Chritl- 
maa  rote,  Ac, 

More  probably  jnggetnie  is  another 
form  of  pinkaiUe  or  pirtknye,  one  with 
small  twinkhng  eyes  (of.  Lat.  ocelle  mi! 
as  a  term  of  endearment,  Plantns), 
from  Prov.  and  old  Eng.  pink,  to  wink 
or  twinkle  (Dat.  pxnken,  pinkoogig). 
Upon  drynlcynEe  my  evM  will  be  p^nliyngt. 

Hesumod,  Tke  Four  F'l  (Dodile; ,  i.  7t, 
ed.  18S5). 
Though  fail  ire  ontutheral  pletuntliepinb. 
Hll/teiiad,  Spider  and  Flie,  1566. 


P/my  N.  Mitt.  16«,  vol.  I  p.  335. 

Laneham  haspinft  nyet,  which  oomee 
very  near  to  ptnfconye,  and  Shake- 
speare:— 

Plompy  B*oobus  with  pmfc  iy>*. 

Antony  and  Cttop.  ii.  7. 
I  find  by  ber  itiok 
Aad  the  pretty  pretty  pinfc 
Of  her  Bwi,  that  balf  wink, 
That  the  lipUng  fewt, 
Wiih  the  doxy  m  the  neat. 
Hath  tBTned  W  brain 
To  ■  merry  merry  vein. 

Bnwu,  A  JimiiU  Crtu,  ii.  1. 
R,  RowMr.  What,  ahe  will  faelpe  forward 

thin  m;  aule  for  hir  part. 
M.  Miry.  Tben  iat  mine  owne  p^  nit, 
and  bleaaing  on  my  hart. 
Udait,  RaiiUr  Dointr,  i.  4,  p.  tT  (ed. 


Arber). 
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M.  Mn-y.  To  minB  owno  detit  conej  birde, 

Bwele  heart,  pigmii 

Good  MistresM  CuiUnce  preaeat  theiie  bj 

■nd  bjr.  M.  p.  M, 

All  the  bumbut,  epithet««,  patlipcieall  ad- 

jnncU   ineompanbl/  fiir,   euhouilj  iieit, 

dirine,  awtet,  dainlj,  delitious,  etc.  pretty 


dim 


CuiuR 


:,  plea. 


»  mty  be  invented,  bird,  mouae,  lamb, 
pam,  pigeon,  pignita,  kid,  boaj,  love,  doie, 
chicken,  etc,  ho  puL^  on  her. — Barlm,  Ana- 
unmi of  Mtlaaehtfy,  111.  ii.  4, 1. 

Pios,  in  the  common  sayings, 
"Please  the  pige,"  "PIbbbo  Ood  and 
the  pip*,"  is  the  Somerset  pig$,  fairies 
or  punet,  probably  akin  to  Pvck  (as  if 
padety),  loel.  pufct,  Welsh  pwea.  Com. 
btteka,  a  goblin. 

PiKE-STArr.  The  proverbial  simile, 
"As  plain  M  a  ppce-ataff,"  is  an  old 
oorruptionof  "AaplBJnasaprtcfc-ria^," 
which  is  the  oommon  form  of  the  Hay- 
ing in  Leicestershire  (Evans,  QloKorv, 
E.D.S.),  the  padc-itaff  being  the  etidk 
on  whiohthepocJ^Tnon  or  pedlar  carries 
his  pack  over  his  shoulder. 
Some  lay  my  ulim  over  loosely  flow,  .  .  , 
Not,  riddle-like,  obacuiin^  tbeir  intent ; 
But,  pack-ilaff  plain,  ult'nngwhat  (hiog  they 

J.  HaU,  S'atira,  tSW,  Prolep^,  bk.  iii. 


in  the  PiU  of  Fooldray  (Fhilotog.  Pnc. 
vL  181) ;  the  same  word  as  ptb,  a  large 
stake  driven  into  the  earth  as  a  support 
for  a  fonndatian,  then  a  pier  or  pilUr, 
from  Lat.  pila,  a  pier  or  pillar.  P3f, 
a  heap,  a  rotmd  mass,  is  from  the  I^. 
pfZo,  a  ball. 

Pere,  or  pylt  of  a  bngge  or  other  fliiidi. 
ment.  Pila.~Prampl.  Pnnwianiiii. 

The  numerous  pttU  alonf^  the  border  an 
■n  evidenoe  of  tJie  iiuecunty  ariaing  Fran 
border  warTire  in  timre  when  every  nui't 
houae  waa,  in  a  literal  aeoie,  hia  eaalle  *Ih. 
—J.  Taglor,  Werd$  and  PUum,  p.  ff«  (lod 
ed.). 

By  an  interesting  ooineidenoeWordf- 
worui's  "  Elegiac  Stanzas  si^garted  by 
a  Picture  of  Peele  Castle  "  begin  with 
the  line, 
I  waa  thy  neighbotir  oaee,  thou  nifged  Pik. 

Tbey  left  neither  pile,  villa^  n      ' 
■tanding  uaburot. —  "^  -'' 


are  name  unto  a  worthy  n 
mdn,  p.  B06  [DarieaJ. 

,  Though  1  oanoDt  as  an  architect. 
In  gloriooa  pii<i  or  pyramid!  erect, 
Unto  vonr  honour;  lean  tone  is  Soag 
Alood ;  aod,  haply,  it  may  last  as  loi^. 
Bm  JoBion,  Undtruoed,  lev. 

PiLL-cBow,  >  old     oorraptioiiB    d 

PiLOBAFT,     [   the  word  paragmpi, 

through  the  old  Eng.  torms  pargn^ 


Why  not,  wl 


t  OfM 


\  ahall  see  then 


JUardcm,  Scourge  of  Villanit,  1399,  Sat.  1. 

(  Worh$,  iii.  p.  S49,  ed.  Haliiwell). 

You  make  adoubt,  where  all  is  u  sfoiHS  u 

a  pikt  ilafi;  yoa  aecke  ■  knot  in  a  bulnub, 

in  which  in  never  any  at  all. — R,  Btmanl, 

TtTtrat  in  EHgliJi,  1641,  p.  89. 

But  pike-tk^  is  an  old  word,  oocnr- 
ring  in  Lang]  and  : — 

My  plow-fote  ahal  be  my  pvk'ibif.^Viaim 
rf  Pitn  PUimmm,  B.  vi.  105. 

Pn-B,  when  used  of  a  large  and 
stately  bnilding,  as  Weatminster  Abbey 
might  be  spoken  of  as  a  splendid  pOe, 
generally  tmderstood  to  be  only  another 
use  of  pile,  a  heap,  as  if  referring  to  the 
-vast  aocomulation  of  stone  and  mate- 
rial used  in  its  erection,  is  old  Eng. 
pile,  a  oastle.  Soot,  pele,  peel,  or  peUl, 
a  fortress  or  Btronghold ;  north  Eng, 
peelandpiTs,  ft  tower  (Wright);  Wel^ 
pHl,  a  stronghold  or  oaatle,  still  foond 


Pamgrapht,  a  pangraffe,  ar  PiU.cn>,  • 
full  aenteDci!,  head,  or  title.— Ca^nw. 
Id  Husbandly  mattera,  where  PiJcrsn  je 

That  verse  appertaineth  to  Htwwiferie  kiadt. 


PflUnfu,  yn  a  booVe  (pilecralle}  Attciv 
euSiparagrapbuB. — Prompt.  Pan. 

'    ,Psl'">Jtixi  wry(t)jtip.-llf 


PIIJ.BT-STA1BK3,  a  Sootch  word  used 
in  Fitscottie,  is  regarded  by  JuniBwni 
as  a  corruption  oipUiutera. 

Pin  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Moms  as  Ihs 
modem  form  of  old  Eng.  preod  {priti], 
from  which  the  r  has  been  lost  {Eiig- 
Aeeidence,  p.  78,  3nd  ed.).  In  that 
case  it  ib  the  same  word  as  Scot  prm> 
prei'n,  or  preen,  a  pin  made  of  win, 
A.  Sax.  predn,  a  needle,  IceL  pri*«. 
Dan.prem,OMl.pn'«.  Compare  Cleve- 

D.D.t.zea  by  Google 
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i»ni prin-cod,tk  pincnBhion  (Atkinson). 
Then  old  Eng.  pin,  ptnne,  a  woodsn 
peg,  Keltio  piwte,  a  peg,  Dat.  pm,  Lftt, 
pinna,  a  "pen,"  moat  be  a  dktinet 
«otd,  to  wnich  pin  (prtn),  the  toilet 
Teqainte,  was  aesimilated,  jnst  as  old 
Ei^.  yrin,  a  snara,  is  merged  in  gin. 
FilMM,  of  pwUlle,  u  yrjne  or  o^  Ijkei 

Euerj  wjndowe  by  and  by. 
On  eche  »jde  hud  there  ■  gynne, 
Spenlr  with  nuay  ■  dyoen  pynnt. 

TV  5f uvr  «/  Low  i>^re,  I.  98. 
Gol  prenei  *pd  ringei  nit  hi-ni 
Uwp  he  i*  dilf  anderui  ooc. 
SliHJ  ef  Cncni  and  Eiodiu  ( 1950), 
p.  M,  1. 1873, 
A'  your  cocki,  lad  k'  yaar  reetts, 

For  ni  «»»'  to  Mpgjie'i  bowpr, 


1'Uk 


TA«  IMwud  Loncri,  1.  16  (Ckild'i 
BallaiU,  vol.  ii.  p.  176). 
A  few  lines  later  ooeon  in'n  =  peg : — 
Then  he  ia  sD  (o  Megfie'e  bowpr, 
And  liried  at  the  pin.         Id.  I.  4t. 
Mr  ■emo^'g  no  worth  >  prten, 
Bunu,  Poemt,  p.  80  (Olobe  ed.). 

Put,  in  the  phrase  "lo  he  in  merry 

C'n,"  i.0.  in  a  eheerfol,  jojrons  mood, 
IS  been  generally  considered  to  have 
lome  reference  lo  the  old  cnstom,  said 
to  have  been  introdaoed  by  DmiHtaji, 
of  baring  pint  ax  pegs  fixed  in  tankards 
to  define  each  man's  proportion  of 
liquor ;  see  Fnller,  GhwrekSigt.  iii.  17, 
It  was  enacted  by  the  Council  of  Lon- 
don (aj>.  1002),  "  Ut  preBbyteri  non 
eant  ad  potationas,  nee  ad  pinnaa  bi- 
toni."  He  who  drenk  more  than  his 
share,  it  was  conceived,  might  be  de- 
Kiibei  as  "  in  a  merry  pin."  This 
uems  a  somewhat  forced  explanation. 
It  is  nmeh  more  likely  that  pin,  0. 
Eng.  pinn,  is  a  comption  of  Fr.  poi'nf 
Icompare  to  pill  and  Fr.  poiUr;  pitch, 
Fr.  poix ;  pinlel  and  pmntel ;  to  pin  or 
PJTM  (cattle)  and  pound).  Cotgrave 
explains  point,  "  the  state  or  isaae  of  a 
cause ;  also,  the  order,  trioime,  array, 
I^igbt,  health,  estate,  case,  taking,  one 
u  in,"  e.g.  "  En  bon  poind,  hani^me, 
fsire,  lat,  well  liking,  in  good  taking;  " 
Scot,  "in  good  poini"  (Jamieeon);  bo 
efn  tm  gaSlard  point,  would  mean  "to 
b*  in  merry  triin  or  pin." 

Eck  lyme  &iR  i-(tral3t  also,  in  god  poinl  U 


Nowe  set  thy  bert  od  a  nwry  pyn. 
InttrliuU  ofOa  Four  EJimmU  (Percy 
Soc.),  p.  47. 
To  ha  wt  nil  the  meny  pmnt.    Eittre  en  »/■» 

eoguetl«a R.  Sherwood,    Eng,  and   Frenck 

Diet.  1660. 

Each  Ktl  OD  a  menipin. 
PfTRi  Folio  MS.  Fn/ttT  ^  Bone,  1.  484. 
But  1  haue  wtl  ber  on  iincb  apino, 
King  Adler  sball  her  aener  viane. 

Id.  vol.  ii.  p.  897, 1.  S*. 
Tbe  CalleDder,  right  glad  lo  find 
Hia  IheDd  in  meny  pin. 

CiWTMr,  John  Cilpia. 
Calamy  describes  Thos.  FnUer  as  a 
gentleman  "  who  was  gener^^  upon 
the  merry  pin." — jlfemotr*  of  Howe,  p, 
20  (ed.  1724).  The  old  form  of  the 
phrase,  "  On  a  men;  pin,"  would 
favoor  the  first-mentioned  hypotheais. 


aine  jnin  cupato  be  cbayned 
to  ererie  foaataine  and  irella-Dde,  and  at 
everie  vintner's  doore,  with  yronpiRiinthem, 
to  stint  eaerj  man  how  much  be  ehould 
drinks ;  and  be  that  weet  beyond  one  of 
thoae  piiu  forieyted  a  pennie  for  ererie 
draught.— T.  SaA,  Pitret  Peniliae,  tS9S,  p. 
54(Sfaaki.  Soc.). 

That  priestfl  should  not  go  to  public  drink- 

Thiu'was  a  Uutch  trick  (but  now  used  in 
I::nglaDd)  of  artificial  drunkeneaa  out  oracnp 
marked  with  certain  ptni. — 2'.  FtUIrr,  Church 
Hilt.  Ill.ii.  3. 


He' 


ill, 


I  cheated :  all  itill  come* 
He's  but  one  pin  iboTe  a  natural. 

W.  Corlwr^fct,  Tht  Ordinary,  ii.  3. 

Pur  ASH  WEB,  an  old  name  used  by 
Shakespeare  for  a  disease  of  the  eye 
whioh  resembles  a  white  web  or  veil 
drawn  across  the  sight,  a  cataract,  is 
partly  a  cormption,  partly  a  transla- 
tion, of  It,  panno  dell'  oechio,  "a  pin 
and  a  u>eb  la  the  eye  "  (Florio),  Oom. 
pcmno,  Lat.  patmus,  a  cloth.  This  use 
nas  arisen  &om  a  oonfuaing  of  pantto 
with  pono,  an  agnel,  wortle,  or  kernel, 
a  hote  swelling,  a dnskish  spot  (Florio), 
Lat.  pdniit,  a  swelling  or  tnmonr,  Low 
Lat  panntt*.  Cf.  "panni  del  vieo, 
froekfes  in  the  face."— Florio.  Gas- 
coigne  OBea  the  more  oorreot  eipression, 
"pinne  W  mebbe." 

This  ia  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet  ,  . 
he  givea  the  mtb  and  thi  pin,  aquints  (be  ey( 
and  makes  ibe  hare-lip. — King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
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PIT 


Blind  vitb  the  pin  and  i«A  bnt  theirl. 

Winto-'i  TaU,  i. «. 

Catontto,  k  dimnewe  of  aigliC  occaxioned 
br  humore*  hwdned  in  the  eiea  called  > 
Citanet  or  s  pin  and  ittb. — Flarui, 

Penne,  a  disease  of  the  eye,  ooonra 
in  LeediAmtM,  Wortcamting,  &c.,  ed. 
Cockayne,  vol  i.  p.  874. 

PiN-FOLU,  a  pound  for  cattle,  and 
jHnner,  an  old  name  for  one  wbo  im- 
pounde  them,  so  epelt  apparently  on 
the  Bsenmption  that  these  words  were 
derived  from  old  Bng.  jnn,  pinnen, 
another  form  of  old  Eng.pennim,  to  pen 
or  shut  up  (originally  to  faet«a  with  a 


Iflh 


Lipabuty  pin/iiU  t  trimld 
me. — Hhaktipiart,  K.  Lear, 


milte  thee  cire  for  me. — Shakiipearc, 

a.  t,  1. 10. 

Piiafeld4,  InclDKlrium. — Pran^il.  Parv. 
f'sanyn,  or  ipers  wythe  a  pynae,  Conca- 

Pin-fold,  however,  stands  for  phu. 
fold,  old  Eng.  pynd«-folde,  j/ond-fyli 
poand-fotd;   and  pimt^  for  old  Eof 

pinder,  pyndtxre,  from  A.  Sax.  pyndai 

to  imponnd  or  shut  up  (Skeat). 

Fro  teponkMpaundfaUcDo  mayn prise  may 

Vidm  of  Pitrt  Ploaman,  C.  lii.  I8«. 
Tbere  is  neither  knight  Dor  squire,  Mud  the 

Nor  baron  that  ia  to  bold. 


Dare  make  a  treipai  to  the  town  of  Wake- 
field 
Bnt  his  pledge  goes  to  the  pinffld. 

ffllBit.  Rebin  Hood,  vol.  ii.  p,  16. 

As   for  Pindar,  'tis  a  pecoliar  word  and 

office  in  the  oorth  of  Eogland,  (hat  implies, 

one  that  looks  aAer  amja,  and  the  like,  being 

much  the  same  upound-JiMptr  in  theaonthiim 

irt»  of  the  f      '  "■■      '" ' 

nWB,  1706  (T: 
».nc«,  ii.  155). 

Pinions,  the  refnae  wool  aflei  comb- 
ing (Somerset),  ^  Ft.peigttages,  ia  from 
the  Pr.  peigner,  to  comb. 

PiNK-OF-KT-JoHN,  or  Pink-o'-my- 
John,  a  provincial  name  for  the  pansy, 
would  seem  to  be  a  oormption  of 
pinkerm^-John  (in  Wrigbt),  pinkany  or 
pinckoine,  being  a  term  of  endearment, 
sometimes    written    piggexme   (which 

Pip,  a  homy  substance  growing  on 
the  tcmgue  of  fowls,  perhaps  regarded 
aa  the  suue  wcod  as  pip,  a  kernel  or 


seed,  and  mdeed  the  Span.p«pi'a  bean 
both  meanings,  is  old  Eng.  pifff*,  Pr. 
pepie.  It.  ptptto,  all  &om  Lat.  pitetfo, 
plegm,  the  pip. 

FiFiSTBEU-E,  a  name  for  a  species  of 
bat,  which  would  seem  to  refer  to  its 
piping  or  making  a  Bhiill  noise  (cf.  It. 
pipire,  to  chirp),  is  borrowed  from  It, 
mpittriUo,  a.  corruption,  thronfih  the 
forme  vipiitreUo,  veipiatreUa,  of  vapfr- 
lilha  for  Lat.  veapertiiio,  the  bird  of 
evening  (vetper),  a  bat. 

PiPBiflB,      1  popular  names  for  the 

PiFPEHiDOB,  Jl  Wbeny,  are  oonnp- 
tions  of  Fr.  pepin  rwge,  "  red  pip,"  wd 
Eng.  piperwnge  (Prior). 

Pips,  the  spots  or  marks  on  cards,  so 
spelt  as  if  named  &om  their  resamr 
blauce  to  the  ptps  or  seed  of  fruit,  is  ■ 
oormption  of  picJw,  which  is  the  wori 
for  diamonds  at  ouds,  and  sometimes 
spades,  in  old  and  pTovinoiiJ  EngUib; 
"  A  diamond  or  piace  at  cards."— Min- 
ahen,  1627 ;  from  old  Ft,  picgii*,  piqf, 
aepade  (Skeat).  8o"pici*andhe8rts" 
(the  red  pips),  is  a  provincial  phnsa 
for  red  spots  on  the  body  (Wright). 
Bee  Taylor,  Hittory  of  Playing  Carit, 
p.  288. 

PmouSTTK,  a  quick  turn  in  dandng, 
Fr.  pirouette,  a  whirling  about,  a  whir- 
ligig, a  diminutive  of  ftwv.  Pr.  p«ro«. 
a  whfrhgig,  a  little  wheel  (Onems^), 
BO  spelt  from  a  supposed  oonneiioD 
with  roue,  a  wheel,  aa  if  a  rotatoiy 
wheeling  motion,  is  only  uiotfaei  r«in 
of  Eng.  pirie  or  pirry,  a  whirlwind 
(Skeat).    SeeBKBBY. 

PisH-KOTBBs,  a  Scottish  name  for  sn 
ant  (Jamieson),  ia  a  corruption  of  pi*- 
rwre,  tiie  latter  part  of  the  word,  old 
Eng.  mtre,  an  ant,  led.  tnowr  (Dsn. 

Ze),    bmng   confused    witb   wM^ 
a.  mor). 
PiamBB,  a  name  in  the  tMnep 


Pit,  in  the  phrase,  "  the  ptf  <rf  s 
theatre,"  apparently  the  part  sonbn 
like  a  well  (Lat.  pwtetw),  where  the 
"groundUngs"  sit,  raw  be,  aa  fe- 
Wedgwood  conjectures,  from  Sp.  fi^ 
(lie  central  oonit  of  a  house,  but  Piedm. 


L 
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PLiaST 


plofaa,  the  pit  of  a  theatre  ( =;  It.  pioiM, 
Lkt.  pZofeo),  is  a  different  wora.  Fr. 
'         ■'      ■'  ~  a  floor,  or  plot 

PiTTAScB,  old  Eog.  piiattee,  Fr. 
p<anc«.  It.  pietanxa,  a  Bmatl  atlowanoe 
of  food  or  money,  as  if  something  doled 
out  to  the  poor  from,  pity  (old  ^.  piti) 
ot  pielv,  like  our  phrase,  "  to  give 
durity,  and  olnu  &om  Greek  «{eAn^- 
nmi,  pit;.    Compare  the  following : — 

Pjtawnee,  Pictnncia. — Pmmpl.  Fare. 

PmtmiBMf  ft  pittafui  or  ailowAnM  of  meiLte 
Dd  drinke.  Bat  proper!]'  mj  dines  (paen 
£>  ;i((t>n  lake  or  for  the  loae  of  God,  namelj 


lien  SSid.  He  bid*  tben  distribute  tbeir 
fUiMHcrt,  "pidncim,"  regularly  on  obita,&c. 
XHaa—PUancia,  u  alloHauee  of  bread  and 
iea,  or  other  prorision  to  tnj  pima  uM. — 
KoutelJ.— C.  WKiU,  Antimiti*t  if  Stlbanu, 
heart  liv.  p.  194  (ed.  Jirdiue). 

The  Aame  word  which  ia  the  Hebrew 
■gaifiea  "  rit;hteousDeu,"  id  other  Oriental 
hutgnagea,  eapeciall;  Syriae  md  Aiabio,  La 
emnioDlr  used  for  ilme ;  -  -  -  and  i>  orai- 
urily  transkted  by  the  L\X.  i\nfntsm, 
" slm^irinj," or  "cbtlitj," — Bp.Bnrriiige, 
Strwa.,  Tol.  JT.  p.  336  (Oiford  ed.). 

JtliliM  est  poTtio  riui  qaa  moaaohis  ad 
mfectionnn  niniilnbatur;  et  cibi  diurna 
pectio.— Dh  Cangt, 

The  oldest  form  of  the  vord,  howerar, 
ii  Low  LaL  pietattfia,  an  oUowanae  of 
food  giTen  to  monks  of  the  value  of  e, 
pieta,  a  small  eoin.  Bo  Fr.  pUanee, 
from  old  Fr.  pite,  a  &rthing  (Bkeat). 
Tker  ia  payn  ud  peoj-ale  *  sb  for  a  pjitiunci 


m^PiertthtP 


m,  C.  z.  9t. 


le  day], — Anertn 

p.  ni. 

Pluct,  a  atang  term  for  a  piece  of 
rhfating  or  tridcer;,  an  imposture, 
"That'fi  a  regular  planj,"  seems  to  be 
the  same  vrord  ospIaMt,  an  oldFrenob 
form  of  plan,  "the  gromid-plat  of  a 
building  (in  Cotgrave).  The  transi- 
tiona  of  meaning  wonld  thus  be,  plan, 
a  plane  or  Sat  smface  (Lat.  plamtt), 
the  design  of  a  bnilding,  ke.,  drawn 
out  on  a  flat  oorfaoe,  any  plan  or 
sdiome,  a  design  or  project  for  entrap- 
ping or  deceirin^  another,  "aplant." 
Conpare  the  evil  meaning  which  has 
b««i  aoqnirMi  by  the  words  »eheming. 


"  I  WM  away  firon  Loedon  a  weak  and 
more,  my  dear,  on  aplanl,"  replied  the  Jew. 
— Diclant,  Otieer  TieiM,  en.  ziiiz. 

FuBHKB,         )  North      oonntr; 

Plibhie,  >  names  for  plaice,  as 

FUiBB-FLmtM,  )  if  to  denote  the 
Hplaehing  and  boonding  motiona  of  the 
fish  when  canght,  are  oorraptions  of 
the  word  jiCdtce  (in  some  districts  called 
plaith),  old  Fr.jii^,&om  Lat. pIofeMo, 
a  flat  fish  (Greek  pltUuc,  flat). 

Fiat,  on  old  spelling  at  plot,  a  patch 
ofgroimd,  A.  Sax.  plot,  as  if  it  meanta 
flai  piece,  a  plaleav,  old  Eng.  plot,  flat, 
Fr.  plat. 

Platoon,  a  body  of  soldiers,  so  spelt 
from  false  analogy  to  words  like  pla- 
teau, plalfarm,  Ste.,  is  a  oorruption  of 
Fr.  pelolm,  a  circolar  group,  a  knot,  or 
company  (of.  Lat.  glelnu),  from,  pelirfe,. 
a  b^  OT  peUel. 

PUDDIT,  applaose,  so  spelt  as  if  it 
were  the  Lat.  ptaadit,  he  applaodji, 
third  peis.  sing,  (like  atuUt,  credit, 
tenet),  is  an  incorrect  form  of  Qie  older 
aplaudiie  (Bailey  >,t.«.  clap  your  hands, 
the  aotom'  ooncluding  words  to  the 
audience  on  the  Roman  stage,  second 
pere.  plural  of  Lat.  verb  plaudo.  The 
word  was  sometimea  mistaken  as  a 
dissyllable,  as  if  the  final  t  was  silent, 
and  sometimes  as  plaudiiy,  with  a 
plondplotultttes  (Tonmenr}.— Skeat. 

PiAT-s'Am,  a  Sootch  eormption  of 
the  word  play-fere,  a  play-fellow,  from 
fare,  a  companion  (cognate  with  Lat. 
par,  Eng.  peer,  an  equal). 

Plxnt-tiubs,  as  it  were  fall  tides,  is 
probably  a  oonnpted  form  of  plimittide» 
(Lat.  pwmtuio,  fulness). 

Let  rowliDE  tears  in  pltmi-tuta  oreflow, 
For  loMO  of  England^i  s^nd  Cicero. 
GretM,  GrwIdBorl*  <•/  Wit,  nbjin. 

PuoHT,  an  old  verb  meaning  to  fold, 
BO  spelt  trota  a  false  analogy  to  words 
^e  plight  (^condition),  ^A(,  mighi, 
tight  (compare  epright,  an  old  Bpemng 
of  fpriUa),  IS  an  incorreot  form  of  pUte, 
old  Eng.  pItVi?n,  to  fold,  another  form 
of  pfcoi  orplaa  (Skeat). 
Time  shall  unfold  what  plighiil  eunniofc 
hide*  [Globe  ed.  plaiud]. 

fth^httpeart,  K.  Ltar,  I.  9,  t83. 

Compare  with  this  "God's  wisdom 
has  doable  foldi." — Job  sL  6  ^Qeeenins, 
410)^  opposite  to  ^m-plm,  smgle-fold. 
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PLOT  ( 

dmple;  Boot,  one- fold.  Gear.  «M»-/aK. 
Bo  dvplioiii/  ^  donbl«-foldediiMS. 

All  in  k  ailken  Cunni  lillj  wbight 

Purled  upon  vilb  nuuiT  ■  folded  fUgkt. 

Spnm,  F.  Quwnc,  JI.  3,  «6. 

Soma  gaj  oreatom  of  the  etemeat. 

That  ia  the  coloun  of  the  nuobow  Utb, 


MMom,  Comui,  1.  301. 
Pom  apirit  thit  rapt'K  ftbone  the  FinneM 

In  fieij  Co4ch  (h;  fiutbfull  MeMenger, 
Who  smitiDs  lordao  with  hit  fUighUi 

Did  yat  diride  the  Wttere  vitb  ihe  itroek. 
J.  SylvaUr,  Da  Barlai,  p.  7C. 

Plot,  a  design  or  oonepinoy,  app»- 
rsntly  formed  from  pht  or  plai,  tha 
pUn  of  a  boildiitg,  plat-farm,  b  scheme 
or  plan  (ShBikeapeare),  cIo',  to  lay  out 
a  ground  or  plot  (so  Wedgwood),  is 
reuly  a  ahortened  form  of  compfef,  Fr. 
eompht,  ft  oonspirsOT,  in  old  FSt.  a 
crowd  or  throng  (aee  Littr£,  Hiat.  ii«  la 
La*gM*  fVanfcHW,  i.  208),  from  Lat. 
Wtnpiieiimn  (complnB'imn),  "  a  compli- 
oatiOD,"  an  involved  or  intricate  bnei- 
DMS,  from  eomplieair*,  to  fold  together, 
to  interweaTfl.  So  one  involved  in  a 
plot  is  a  ampliae  or  aawmpWx,  Lat. 
ttwyln.  Compare  Lat.  nitala,  a  sew- 
ing together,  a  triok  or  device ;  dolot 
Mctere  and  tutrt  t  Greek  t<ikoic  grXiniv, 
^ma-;  Hab.  iraXh,  (1)  to  weave,  (2) 
to  act  onnningly,  plot ;  "  He  gan  to 
weave  aweb  of  wicked  gayla."— J'oerw 
Queens,  II.  i.  6. 

So  forth  dmj  Inth  ;fa«  lulie  theii  pro- 
"*"*■  of  X 


And  march  not  put  the  n 


Tin  thn  uriv'd  whereu  their  pnrpoie  thej 

J^Nwr,  F.  Qmcim,  III.  a.  to. 
Rerenge  dow  goel. 
To  lav  &  conpisl  to  betnjr  tbj  foee. 
"'-■    -      I,  Tilw  .indrorticiu,  T.  i,  147, 


1  to'^kci^ 


plovgk,  Qer.  pflSgsn, 
plough  (O.  Fria.  pbch), 
a  peg  or  ping. 

The  fate  of  the  idle  pasa-man  is  pre- 
dicted with  painfol  aoonraoy  in  ui 
andent  poem : — 

I  ahull  >o  pulle  him,  if  I  can 

Tttet  he  ihill  in  t  feire  Moaiidee 

Leie  all  bin  mirkes  and  hie  pooadei,  .  .  ■ 

Our  mudena  ahall  eke  pluela  hbn  m. 

That  him  ihall  neden  letheri  mo. 

Rsnuual  i^tlu  Hw,  L  S9SI. 

He  went  to  college,  and  he  rot  fbtdad,  1 

think  the;  call  it— C.  Btwttr,  J»m  S^, 

He  had  been  a  medical  atndent,  and  {ot 
pbitttd,-  hia  foe*  declared,  in  hia  tngmina- 
tion.— C.    Khigiltv,   Alton    Lechi,    eb.   n. 

[Davie.].         '^' 

Flouoh-btilt,  a  word  for  a  ploo^- 
handle  in  N.  W.  Lincolnshire,  iSt 
being  a  oormption  of  *feri  or  *<ari,  a 
handle,  A.  Sftx.  (toorf.  Cf.  Oer-cikf- 
tlert. 

Plum  ikd  Fbathiiis,  a  tavern  lign 
near  Oxford,  wbh  originally  tha  Piinee 
of  Wales'  Flame  o/Featttert  (M.  Mnller, 
LecUirea,  2nd  ser.  p.  C80). 

PLDME-nAHXB,  an  old  Sootch  word 
for  da/m»oni,  qaoted  by  Jamieson  from 
Act$  Jamei  VI.,  ia  from  plmn-dtmaM, 
i.e.  Dotnaseene  plumt ;  cC  Danmet, 
damask- work ;  Dammyi,  Damaacni 
(Jamieson).  Bltimdammei,  another 
form  of  the  word,  is  need  Ux  pnmsi. 

PLiraiPKNDicin.4B,  a  popnlar  oomf- 
tion  of  perpetidiealar,  as  if  longing  or 
iidJinR  pbtn^  down,  like  a  buUer'i 


laiJinK  J) 
ptmtib. 

Tha  rain  that  rained  « 


PuiuaH,  in  the  University  phrase 
"  to  be  ploughed,"  i.t.  to  fail  in  passing, 
to  have  one's  examination  stopped, 
Baems  to  be  ft  wilfiil  perversion  of  the 
probably  older,  and  certainly  more  in- 
telligible, term,  "  to  be  pUuAed,"  to  be 
diveatedof  all  one's  superficial  plumage 
of  knowledge,  stuck  on  for  the  occasion, 
and  be  rejeoted  as  an  onqoalified  pre- 
tender, like  the  magpie  in  the  fable. 
Pluek,  Ger,  pflSeken,  appears  to  have 
been     sportively     confounded     with 


Ai  joa  ma;  eiy  enough  to  ba  drowned  UnMir 

Sufolh,N.«idQ.edi 
i.  IV.  «f6. 


^,/™ 


Plubist,  an  old  orthography  of 
pleuinty  (t.e.  pletinltt,  a  disease  d  the 
pleura,  the  rib  or  side),  has  been  warped 
both  in  form  uid  naaaning  from  a  ao- 
posed  cotmeiion  with  Lat.  phuiplwu. 
more.  In  old  writers  its  oonuneo  ac- 
ceptation is  overmiichness,  ptethora, 
excess.  Biehardsou  actually  tbiovs  it 
into  the  one  group  wiUi  plural.' 
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GoodncM  groiriDg  to  >  ^uriajr 
Die*  in  hii  ova  <oo  much. 

HamUt,  it.  7, 1.  lis. 

Aroito  in  The  Ttao  NoM«  Kingmm 
(t.  1,  06)  Addresses  Man  u  one 
that— 

Cur'st  thg  world 
O'  die  pluntw  uf  people. 

See  littledale's  note  in  2oco. 

TijflMriig  of  gooiarta  ii  thj  ill, 

Tbj  Totaa  rioes,  aod  ihj  humble  lowness 


Fu  > 


MalUn 


Mamngrr,  Til  Unnataral  Combal,  if 


jimduiE  ml  ^ 

lli«  rach  bleedine  Phjiick  pnhapg  ti 
biTc  done   U  do  hlno. — Harinetm,  tiuea 
imi^H*,  i.  103. 

Long  Bnce  bad  thie  Und  beea  aiok  of  > 
fturiat  of  people,  if  Dot  lei  blood  in  ibeir 
W'eMcm  PtAiitM>ioia.~~T.  FidUr,  Uilo  StaU, 
p.91<ie48). 

PUmu  or  FJnirni*.  with  wbet  medicines 
i«  i<  eured.~ifoiL»id,  Plini..  Nal.  ifirt.  toI. 
ii.  Index. 

GTen  if  we  re^krd  this  as  a  distinct 
word  from  pievrity  (with  Dyee,  £e- 
■Mfifct  on  EdiiiotM  of  Shaktpere,  p.  218, 
and  Skeat),  it  has  evidenilj  been  as- 
■itmlatad  to  it  in  form. 

PocKR,  the  American  name  for  a 
game  of  cards,  ie  a  oomption  of  the 
old  English  "  Poet  and  Paire,"  throngh 
*  emtraoted  form  Po'jter.  See  E.  S. 
Tajlor,  HMory  of  Playing  Cardt,  p. 

Now  Pat  and  Pair,  old  Qtriatmu's  heir, 
Doth  make  a  giugrlinf  aslly. 

Btn  Jonun,  Satqia  af  C&rutnHi. 

PoLS-AXB,  which  Bichardson  defines 
to  be  "  an  aie  affixed  to  a  pole,"  ia  on- 
donbtedl;  the  same  word  as  the  Ics- 
landio  bift-30,  an  aie  for  feUing  trees 
(ClMsbj,  p.  73),  Swed.  lohfxa,  from 
Colo,  to  fell  treee.    Scotch  forme  are 
l^iUoM  and  hiiae.     Another  eormpt 
ipeDiiig  ia  foU-tue,  aa  if  an  axe  to 
ainlte  one  on  the  pod  or  head. 
Foorth  he  took  hie  P«lu  or  mall. 
And  bil  Dane  Mew  «pon  the  head 
Thai  be  f«l  down  Mark  dead. 

A  Mrry  Jttt  tf  Doiu  Hm,  1.  SM. 
With  what  wepea  did  the<r  htm  kjll, 
Wbather  with  paUit  or  with  billl 
A  goode  frlowahippe  liehtlr  tell. 
it*«  <ad  BmUm.  Rtit  mt  andbt  natt  wrotht, 
IMS,  p.  38  (ed.  Arber). 
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Hia  /bote-men  fower  in  number  about  him, 
bearins  each  of  then  a  gill  toU-au  in  their 
handea.~aiw«<Jiti,  Lift  <f  Wotitg  (  WonU- 
worth,  EttUi.  Bieg.  Tol.  i.  p.  354). 

Pole-axe  is  the  spelline  in  Claren- 
don's Hitlory  of  the  BeMUon,  and  Le- 
land'a  CoU^toTiea ;  in  Ormiun  (ab. 
1200)  the  word  appeurs  as  hUaxe,  re- 
preeenting  the  Scandinavian  foUii 
tmldn;   in  Beliquim  AnHqucB,  li.  17 


176, 

PoLB-CAT,  so  spelt  aa  if  the  Pole  or 
PoUeh  cat,  uid  indeed  it  is  so  explained 
by  Johnson,  Bailey,  RichardHon,  and 
Mahn.  It  is  rather,  however,  from  tlie 
old  French  palent,  stinking,  the  offou- 
sive  smell  of  the  animal  being  prover- 
bial, pole-  being  etymologically  akin  to 
A.  Sax.  ful,  "  foiU,"  Goth,  /ufs,  Icel. 
f^l,  Fr.  pouaore  (nasty),  Lat.  pu(er, 
8ansk.j>uif,  to  stink.  ( See  also  Farrar, 
Chaplerg  on  Language,  p.  175 ;  Coc- 
kayne, Spoon  and  Sparrow,  p.  110 ; 
Morris,  Acddenee,  p.  209.)  Compare 
the  French  jHitOM,  from pwf^e,  to  stiuk. 
It.  pwiold,  "  a  Pole-cat,  a  sticking 
thing "  (Florio),  from  puxtare,  to 
stink ;  Eng.  fulniarl,  the  "  foul- 
martin ; "  and  fUch,  fittJww,  0.  Fr. 
fisiati,  Dn\.  fine,  from  Scand./iia,.^, 
to  fist,  fizzle,  or  emit  im  evil  odour. 
Prof.  Skeat  conjeotnrea  that  the  original 
forni  may  have  been  poot'Cat,  the  cat 
living  in  a  hole  {Celtio  jioU). 

The  diSerence  of  a  PmiJ-cal  from  the  wiJd- 


I  of  hia  ill  amell.— Ta/wU,  Hut.  tf 
Foun-fooUd  Bmti,  p.  tt9. 

PaUcat  ii  probably  nothing  mora  than  tbe 
Potiih  eat.  Foumart,  fulmart,  fiilimait  are 
DODtractiona  of  foul  maiteo,  a  name  applied 
loitin  contradiBtiD  ■-    ---^ ■-- 


I  dinriutiDg  odour. — Btll, 
Hillary  of  Britith  Qaadtupcdi  (ijlAam,  Diet. 

How  ahould  he,  harmlca*  youth,  how  ahould 

he  then 
Wbo  kill'd  but   paulcati,   leara  to  murder 

Goy,  Thi  What  D'ye  CaU/l,  i.  1. 

PoLioT,    a    Scotch    word    for    the 

Eleasore-gronnds  aborrt  a  gentleman's 
oose.  The  origin  of  the  word  hae 
not  been  aatijsfaotorily  explained. 
Jamieaon  says  it  is  from  Pr.  poliee. 
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PONTIFF 


bat  I  eaimot  find  that  thia  word  was 
ever  osed  in  a  minilar  eense.  I  would 
BoggMt  with  some  oonfidenee  that  it  is 
a  aomewhat  oorrapted  form  of  Fr.  pa- 
Utii,  "paliaadoed,  stoked,  or  p^ed 
aboat,"  from  patiuer,  "to  imp^e,  to 
inclose  with  palee,  to  defend  with  pali- 
Badoee"  (Cotgrava),  and  so  =  a  piece 
of  groood  paled  off,  a  park,  or  enclo- 
sure. It  is  well  known  that  a  large 
number  of  French  words  have  been 
nator^ized  in  Bootoh.  See  also  Twiaa's 
Tour  tn  Ireland,  p.  TS. 

1  Tiiited  thepoliciMi  of  Codod  Ilooaes  full 
quarter  of  s  eentarr  after  thii  time. — Hugh 

ililUr,My  "-'-■-  ---■  "-•-  '       -        

(ed.  1869). 


d  SclKKlm 


t,  p.  ns 


For  the  change  of  vowel  o<nnpare 


o<nnpare 


S;.  pole  with  Ft.  pal,  Lat. 
uaver,  "  to  plar  the  Syoopaani,  w 
,tter,  or  aooth ''  (Bailey),  from  poZ- 
laoer.  Port,  polovnt,  a  wind,  Sp.  pa- 
Idbra,  from  Lat.  parabola  (It.  parola, 
Fr.  pmvle),  i^.  nothing  but  worde. 

Wode«  no  (oimte  withonten  fulaiwd  parka. 
Roit.  BmRw,  p.  110. 
It  ia  not  eTCTj  field  or  oommoB  which 


gentl 


ladwichawatloi 


thereb;  eonitituted  a  legal  park. — Blaelalaiu, 
CoBuiunlanM,  b.  iL  c  3  (in  BiobardaoD). 
Within  renuaai  and  parkit  elova  ofpah/t. 
G.  Daugtat,  Pnbmg  ofiii  Buk  of  &uadm, 
1. 176  (1513). 

FoLicr,  a  oontroot  entered  into  by  an 
insoronoe  office  to  pay  ooniutionally 
certain  moneys,  Fi.  police,  Sp.polua, 
It.jxiKiia,  a  bill  or  sohedole,  is  front 
I»ow  Lat.  poWteum,  poktieum,  a  oor- 
rtlption  of  polyptidMm,  a  register,  from 
Oraek  polupluehtm,  a  "  many  leaved  " 
dooament,  from  pohig,  many,  and 
ptuchf,  a  fold.  Hence  also  Fr.  potiiitt, 
a  choroh  register  (see  Chimel,  iJid.  det 
Inttilutumt,  s.v.  Polyptique),  and  pos' 


PoLLiK-cocK,  a  Scotch  word  tor  a 
turkey,  also  called  a  potoie,  is  a  eorrap- 
tion  of  the  French  voutet  or  voiile 
d'lnde. 

PoLLT-pixxLBT,  a  familiar  and  child- 
ish word  for  a  sort  of  cmmpet  or  tea- 
oake,  which  I  remember  to  have  heard 
some  thirty  years  ago  in  Ireland,  is 
probably  a  cormpted  form  of  the  old 
word    "  bara-pieklet    [Welsh]     cakee 


made  of  fine  floor,  kneaded  with 
yeast."— BwIot  ;  from  Welsh  bora, 
bread,  and  perhaps  soma  derivatiTe  c^ 
pigo,  to  prick. 

Pnnliu,  aoft  eakei  made  of  fine  tawa, 
kneaded  with  milk,  nreel  butter,  and  jdk> 

I ;  and  fuhiooed,  and  buttei    '  "' 
Bampyclidi. — Cff^nnx. 

PoNKT-cocE,  a  Sootch  word  for  a 
turkey,  also  written  pounte,  or  povmie, 
is  a  misapplication  and  cotrw^on  <i 
potme,  orpowin,  the  peacock,  Fr.jMoa, 
Lat.  pavo{n), 

PoMTiFF,      )    The  Latin  wordpcia- 

PoNTiFio*L,  ( ft/sB,  which  is  the 
origin  of  ours,  seems  on  the  face  of  it 
to  oe  derived  from  pon{i)t,  a  biidgc- 
and  facto,  to  make,  bb  it  the  Bomao 
priest  woe  originally  chatted  with  ths 
oonstimction  and  maintenance  iJ 
bridges.  In  allnsion  to  this  LongfeHov 
says:— 

Well  haa  the  name  ot  Pant^tx  been  jrins 
Unto  the  Church's  head,  as  the  chiefWlte 
And  architect  of  the  iavuible  inidge 
That  leuiB  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Thi  GiUn  Lignd,  r.  IL  T-ia 

Milton  actnally  nses  the  eipreenmi 
"ponf(^caI  a/ri  "  for  the  art  of  biidgo- 
niaking,  and  pontifiet  (like  adifioe)  tot 
the  bridge  boilt. 
Noir  bad  thej  brought  the  work  by  woadnM 

Psnli/Ecol,  a  rid|^  of  pendent  rock, 
Ovrr  the  vex'd  abyia. 

Pandim  Lai,  1. 11.  S1M14. 
Thia  new  wondroaa  pontifict, 

111.  1.348. 
Cnrtina  thinks  that  the  potif^ 
were  indeed  originally  the  "  bridge- 
makers,"  or  more  generally  "road- 
makers,"  Lat.  pcm[l)$  being  cognria 
with  Q)i..pdioe,  Bansk.  pofho,  a  way  or 
,.    .     ,,  .  path    (Oriech.    Elymi>logie,    L    885), 

pallet"),  a   love-      A.SBZ.pae. 

So  JUConunsen — - 

ThefiTo"! 
riTed  tbeir  r 

GOQdacti_„  _. „ 

the  bridge  oyer  the  Tib^. — Hiilmi  cf  Hf 

The  clergy  were  literoQy  the  gwo' 
rood-makera  of  the  middle  ages,  man; 
of  the  beet  roads  in  Spain  and  elsewhan 
having  been  oonstmcted  by  them  f« 
the  b^efit  of  pilgrims  to  the  most  ft*- 
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PONT 
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nnented  ahiinee  (Tid.  Ford,  Oathwimgs 
from  Spain,  p.  42).  Among  the  me- 
disTol  goil^  was  one  of  bridge- 
btuldoiB,  "  aasooiated  for  the  bnildutg 
or  keying  in  repair  of  bridges  for  the 
use  of  najfarers — of  pilgrrais  above 
all "  (Trench,  Medtaval  Cintnh  Hit- 
fery.  p.  412). 

Tlie  order  of  bridge-bnildera  M  Avignon, 
«ilh  the  pecaUw  love  of  panniog  which 
duncterued  the  middle  Kges,  were  called 
jntns  pantipeaUii  sad  •ometimea  ^ratru 
ftmtit  tadfactorti  pimlaim. — Wright,  Euayi 
m  Arthrelogy,  Tol.  ii.  p.  139. 


If  Ptntjlti,  in  the  grammttioU 
ouiHKui  uiFieof,  buildiag  ft  iiur  Bridge  Bt 
BraiiDdsfbrd  (within   three    miles  of_Wt 


...  .  ._  .__  _.  .r  Tema.  — T.  Falltr, 
Wtnliiti  of  England,  ml.  IL  p.  468. 

Professor  Franois  Newman,  however, 
is  piobabl;^  right  in  his  conjeDtnre  that 
the  piimitive  form  of  pontifen  was  pom- 
pftx,  ijt-  one  who  holda  a  religions  pro- 
eeedon  (Ok.  pompe),  sapported  as  it  ia 
ij  the  Umbrian  word  poniit  (in  the 
Igavine  Tables)  =  poni|n8,  Qk.  vompaXi 
(Philoiog.8oo.Trans.1864).  Compare 
old  It.  pompe,  Osoan  ponte,  Qk.  vempe 
( =peale,  mm ) ;  and  Poatmt,  for  Poinp- 
tnu,  =  P(mi|>etu«,  ^Qninctius.  LangQ, 
indeed,  supposes  that  pontifae  taay 
have  origir^Uy  meant  "  Five -maker  " 
{F^fmaAer),  as  they  were  five  in 
number. 

Po!(T,  ■  sporting  teim  for  a  som  of 
money  wagered  as  a  bet,  £25  aays  the 
Slang  I>i£tionary,  £00  says  Wright's 
Pnvmeitd  Didwna/ry,  is  probably,  like 
many  other  oant  words,  borrowed  front 
the  gipsies.  Cf.  Slang  poona,  a  sove- 
tfdgn,  povmA,  Scotch  pvn',  used  with  a 
ooiuiderable  latitude  of  meaning  for  a 
ram  <^  money. 

Pooi^  a  term  applied  to  the  money 
staked  in  certain  games,  so  called  as  if 
from  the  pool-like  hollow  or  depression 
in  the  gaming-tabie  in  which  the  stakes 
ire  placed.  It  is  evidently  an  Angli- 
diea  form  of  Fr.  poule,  which  Qattel 
tfans  defines,  "kcertains-jenxde  cartes, 
qnjuitite  d'argent  on  de  jetons  dont 
oiBean  dee  joaenrs  oontribne  k  son 
Um,  et  qni  demeore  k  cdai  qni  gagne 
la  oonp.  An  Trictrac  et  k  qadqnes 
■ntree  jeux,  fitire  woe  poule,  joner  u»« 
praje,  faire  one  partie  oa  tons  lesjoneure 
mettent  one  oerlaine  sonune  ohaqne 
fois  qn'ila  entrent  an  jen,  et  qni  de- 


FOOB  JOHN 


PooB  John,  an  old  Et^lish  name  for 
the  hake  fish  when  dried  and  salted. 
It  was  esteemed  a  coarse  kind  of  food, 
probably  like  ling,  bnt  fi:om  its  fre- 
quent mention  in  old  writers  mnst 
have  been  in  common  nse. 

A  drie  fiihe  c«lled  peort  Jehn,  8d.— £j- 
peiuti  nf  Jadgei  et  Aime,  159&-II  (Camden 
Soc.  MuceU.  Tol.  ir.  p.  St). 
There  appeu'd  a  Eab  call'd  a  poor  JiAtt, 
Cut  with  a  lenteD  lace,  in  my  own  likeneM. 
MaWHecr,  Tki  Pktun,  act  iii.  so.  1. 

Bret.  A  Spaoiard  la  a  Camoeho,  a  Calli- 


what  ii  a  bi 


vhicl 


UDoebo,  a  cam- 
a  Dqndego,  and 


Btock-fish  01  , 

Brtt.  No,  a  Dondeeo  ii  a  deapemW  Viliago, 
a  very  Cutilian,  God  blesa  a>. 

DthktT  and  Wibrttr,  Famon.  Hutorie  if 
Sir  Tkemai  tVyal,  leOT. 
I  wonld  Dot  be  of  one  that  iliauld  command 

To  feed  uponpoDr  John,  when  I  aee  pheaaanta 
And  partridges  on  the  table. 

Mauingtr,  The  Rtnegado,  i.  1. 
How  could  (he  Dutch  but  be  converted,  when 
The  ApMtleB  were  lo  many  fishermen! .... 
Though  Herring  for  their  God  few  voicoa 

missed. 
And  FaoT-Jehn  to  have  been  the  Evangeliat, 
MarveU,  Satira  (Murray's  ed,),  p.  117. 
TiB  well  thou  art  not  Gih ;    if  thou  hadst, 
tboo    hadat  been    poor-Jnhn.  —  Shaht^xart, 
Rom.  and  Jui.,  act  i.  le.  1. 
Stale  Burel'd,  and  Uieket  Browne, 
Salt-bulter,  that  like  Soape  doth  smell, 
Rusty  Bacon,  rotten  Poore  John, 
And  Stinking  Aachovaea  we  aell. 

Sir  Wm.  Bateiunl,  Worla,  fol.  1673, 
p.  337. 

Bee  also  Hall,  8aHre$,  p.  97  (ed. 
Singer) ;  Harington,  Epigram*,  ii.  50. 

It  has  been  ingenioiikly  oot^'ectnred 
that  "  apoor-John,"  is  mwely  a  popular 
oormption  of  Fr.  hohordean,  Eng,  haher- 
dine,  cheap  salt-fish,  though  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  they  seem  to  be  distin- 
guished:— 

His  dayntie  bra  ig  turned  to  a  himgry  (east 
of  dogi  ajid  cats,  or  kaberJiiu  and  patn  John, 
at  the  most. — WmA,  Piatt  PtniUut,  Hit  Sup- 
piicalim  It  Ihi  DeuUl,  1S»  (Shaks.  Soo.  ed. 
p.  19). 

Haiordean,  kaberden  (Tnsser,  1680), 
is  the  same  word  as  Qer.  laberdam, 
"  salted  cod-fish,  Aberdeen  fish  "  (E^t- 


Ciooi^lc 
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sehimdt),I>atohIaU«nIaN,  older  Dntoh 
K^terdaan  (Sew el). 

There  ii  a  Rbina  fiih  not  unlike  tl»  bad- 
dock,  whi^  tliou  of  the  dutriet  ult  end  dij 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  Biwteb.  Tliaj 
«all  it  abtrdmun. — Badham,  Pnm  Uatintia, 
p.  934. 

Like  the  jSnnin  (or  findon)  haddotk  it 
derived  its  name  from  the  pUoa  where 
it  was  onred. 

Heine  mentions  a  Datohman  "in- 
vsBtigatinK  the  distinction  between 
Eabe(jaw,  Laberdan,  and  Sattfiah,  and 
finding  oat  that  they  were  at  bottom 
one  and  the  eama"  ( Stigand,  ^.  Setfle, 
i.  B47). 

FopB,  a  Northampton  nune  for  the 
oommon  red  poppy  (Wright),  with  aa 
imagined  referenoe  to  the  searlet  vest- 
ments of  the  Biahop  of  Boma  and  his 
cardinals,  is  obvioniuf  a  oorraptioD  of 
old  Eo^.jKipy,  A-  8a.popig,  the  poppy, 
£rom  liat.papatw. 

PtpH,  weed,  Paparer. — Fronpt.  Porv. 
liiEre  ii  ^wend  npOD  the  ^ond 
Pfpn,  which  bPTeth  Iha  lede  of  slepe. 
GoiMT,  Conf.  Amantit,  Tol.  ii. 
p.  10*. 

PoPK,  altered  from  A.  Sax.  ni^ 
(Fr.  pape),  Lat.  papa,  father,  perhapa 
ander  the  inflnenne  of  Lat.  pifpa,  a 
priest's  minister,  a  sacrificial  piest. 
Wyoliffe  thought  it  was  derived  from 
the  Latin  interjection  papa  1  wonder- 
ful! Greek  papait  popo*l  Compare 
Florio's  account  of  popitifay,  s.v. 

So  icpten  eriatii  apoetlie  betere  Jian  onj 


,    For  [Mm 


re  IbnDdc 


&  it  beiolifni^  wundir/iii;  for  lumnin  JKukea 
it  Kreet  nundir  )iai  worldly  glorj  &  hoolj- 
neue  ihuldec  be  knjttid  in  o  pereone. — C'n- 
printed  Work,  i./  Wycliff;  p.  471  ( E.  E.  T.  8. ). 

Pop-aoH  would  seem  to  be  beytmd 
qoestion  the  miniatore  gui  that  goes 
pop  I  (Fr,  ponfl)  and  yet  the  history  of 
the  word  when  traced  back  anggests  a 
different  origin.  The  earliest  mention 
of  the  word  is  probably  in  the  Promp- 
lorium  ParvuhruTn,  about  1440. 

"  Pvwpe,  holetykke  (al.  hole  styke), 
Capalus  (vel  caupulns),"  that  is,  a 
"hollow  stick,"  a  pop-gnn  (Way). 
With  this  agrees  "  Poupe  for  a  chylde, 
PmipM." — Palsgrave,  Leteloiroitimietit, 
1630.  Cotgrave  defines  Fr.  poupit 
(from  Lat.  pnput,pupa,  a  boy,  a  ^1), 
as  "a  baby,  a  puppet  or  bable,"  i.e.  a 
doll,  a  bauble,  or  as  we  would  now  say. 


a  toy.  Pop-gmt  is  therefove  proped^  a 
povp-gun,  a  "toy-gnit"  for  a  child. 
Ctpopptt  tar  puppet,  and  It.  poppart, 
pu}>par«,  to  suck  (play  the  bal^),  |>Dppii, 
ft  tMt,  and  loUi-ppp ;  Scottish  ptppeM, 
a  doll,  with  which  Jamieson  oompaiet 
Tent,  poppen,  playthings. 

Popgun  was  formerly  oomqited  into 
polgun,  which  was  the  name  of  an  an- 
cient pieoe  of  ordnance. 

Sclxput  ■  .  a  pot^i  made  of  an  eldcTDc 
■tieke,  or  hollow  qndl,  vhereootbojeaaluote 
chawea  paper. — NomenclaUr,  1563. 

Jonson  in  his  HvmMe  Peiitim  f^Foor 
Ben  speaks  of 

The  ratling  pit-pat  noiie 
Of  the  leta  poetic  boji, 
When  their  poi-gata  aim  to  bit 
With  their  pelltti  ofamall  wit. 

WotIo,  p.  719  (ed.  Hoxon). 


.  Uetl 


le  thion,  in  wh* 


jwortbjofmyierionabaiiai, 

Then  Batlea,  Fal-giuu,  or  the  Schoote-tejM 
Ton. 
G.  W>th»T,  Bnloin'f  ReMnh«u*T,  T* 
tit  King,  1518. 

Popinjay  is  not  the  jay  that  pop* 
about,  or  is  frequently  popped  at  as  a 
mark  (vid.  Cotgrave,  s.v.  papegay),  Pr. 
papegai,  8p.  and  Portg.  papagay,  Hed. 
Greek  papojros,  bat  the"pneet's^pe'8) 
cook,"  being  a  corrupted  form  of  Fr. 
0,  gam  =  cock),  . 
.  .  ,  It.  pt^apagaUo,  papa- 
gaiJo,  from  jMuia,  a  priest  (a  olssa  who 
were  noted  bird-fuiciera,  Bist)  and 
gaibi*,  a  ooek.  In  Greek  pappo»  de- 
noted some  small  bird.  Compare  j>v- 
Toqvfi,  It.  paftroeeheUo,  orig.  ft  pnest- 
ling  (fromporocAuf) ;  Prov.  Eug.  popt, 
Dan.  dompap  (lord  pope),  the  bnU&ntm ; 
Ft.  prettrot,  a  priesUing,  a  httle  bird 
resembling  a  hnnet  (Cotgrave);  Fr. 
moine,  nioi'neQu,  li.nuMooo  (monk), ft. 
TurnneM^,  Sp.fraile,  names  of  birds. 

The  earliest  mention  I  have  found  of 
the  word  is  in  Alexander  Neckam 
(died  1217),  who  explains  it  as  follows: 

Paitlacns,  ^ui  Tolgo  didtur  pafgrnltia,  id 
en,  principalis  sen  nobilia  gnUs.— A  Sabm 
Rtnim,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii. 

Apparently  "  the  pope  of  chattercn." 

Others,  however,  interpret  the  word 

as  meaning  the  "  talking  cook,"  — 
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par«,  to  prattle,  Ptot.  Eng.  popple,  to 
faJk  noBMiiBe  (Norfolk),  popping,  chat- 
tering. "Hold  t^  popping,  ya  gart 
WMhamonth."— ^imoor  Scoldmg,  1. 
188  (E.D.8.). 

„.   ,  itbyimiW- 

la  TOjoe  utiGciBllj. — Futltnham, 
iru  of  Eitf.  FoaU,  p.  3IJ  (ed.  Atber). 

Plorio  hoB  the  cnrioufl  entry:—"  Pa- 
pagaOc,  a  wondetfiill  Cocke ;  for  Fape 
is  admirable  [i^e.  a  word  of  admira- 
tion,'asgodsl  ohr  Qreekpajipi^aiid 
6alIo,aCooke."— JfMo  WorldofWonU 
(1611). 

Fjea  &  foptiayf  portnjrrd  witli-iiiDe 
Ai  ^7  prndlj  h&de  piluid  of  pomgarDsdea. 
AUileralif  Poemi,  p.  79, 1.  1466. 
Uaia^Bpnaiia  pju  )nlbat«bnMin;  bale. 

ffadiUta;  AUng.  bicht.  p.  145, 

Por^ti,  ft  *»»"ili»T-  term  of  endeu- 
ment  for  a  baby,  a  darling,  vitb  a 
Utent  reference,  perhaps,  to  itapopping 
Dp  uid  down  when  dandled,  is  a  but- 
TiT»l  of  old  Eng.  popet,  a  doll,  old  Pr. 
potipette,  a  Uttle  bal^,  a  dimmutive  of 
Lat.  pupa,  a  girl,  and  bo  the  same  word 
M"pappot." 

Popit,  lor  ehildra  to  plaj  witb,poiipA, — 
Fthgrwm,  LtKlairiiMitwuBt,  1590. 

Tbit  were  a  jxipii  in  an  arme  to  enbraee 

for  anj  w(»nn,  Boal  and  bire  of  faoe. 
Chaiictr,  Gwl.  Tala,  1S6S1. 

PorPT-HUDS,  the  name  given  to  the 
elevated  omamenta  often  oarred  at  the 
end  of  church  pews,  is  said  to  have  no 
connexion  (as  ntight  malioioualy  be 
Bappoeed)  with  the  sonuiiferoaB  papaver. 
According  to  the  roBeorohes  of  the  Ee- 
elesiological  Sode^  the  medisval  form 
of  tfaawofdwatjxmNBa,  jNMwadt,  and 
"  BMrne  to  mean  a  bnndfe  of  clouts  or 
ragi  tied  dp  intoaomething  like  ahnman 
figore ; — mnoh  BDoh  a  reeemblanoe  as  a 
t^ld'B  rag  doll  twars  to  the  Bame  thing" 
{Handbook  of  Eng.  Ecde»iohgy,  p.  106). 
If  tfaifi  be  correct,  poppy  here  is  the 
same  word  bb  Fz.voupie,  "a  pappet, 
or  bable,  a  diBtafle  full  of  flax,  &c" 
(Cotgrave),  Lat.  pupa,  a  little  giil,  oar 
"poppet"  and  "pappy." 

Poacnno,  a  provincial  Eng.  name 
for  the  poroapine,  Scot.  pork-pSe,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  French  poro-^pie,  old 
Ft.  pore-mi,  Lat.  porimfpieai*!*,  "the 
tpkj  pig.''  — 


Yon  would  hava  thongbt  him  (or  to  be 

Bom*  Eerptiui  poTeu-pig, 

TktDriemofWantUs. 

PoRH  BLIND,  a  miB-spelling  of  the 
word  pwhUnd  fonnd  in  writm  of  the 
16th  and  17th  oentories,  as  if  it  meant 
BO  defective  in  sight  that  one  has  to 
pore  oryeer  (O.  Eng.  jwtwen)  very  closely 
to  diBtmgniah  an  object.  The  oldest 
form  of  the  word,  however,  is  pur  Uind 
(written  separately),  i.e.  pure  [=  alto- 
gether, absolutely]  blind  (mere  ocaoua). 

Me  laolde  pulte  oule  bote  byt  a je,  &  nuke 
hfm  pur  blynd.—Rabt.  c/GloaceiUr,  Chnmiclt 
(«b.  1*98),  Tol.  iii.  p.  316  (ed.  1810). 
Whore  another  version  has  ^arke 
Uyitde.  Wycliffe  (1S89)  bos  pura- 
hh/nde  (Ex.  xxi.  26,  Vnlg.  lutcot),  and 
so  the  Promptoritwn  Parvuioiwn  (ab. 
1440),  "  Pttrbb/nde,  Iqsodb."  We  have 
now  reverted  to  the  original  spelling, 
bat  retained  the  meaning  of  poring  or 
partially  blind  (so  Skeat,  wiUi  whose 
article,  Eiym.  iHet.,  b.v.  this  indepen- 
dently written  oIobbIj  agrees). 

Tlie  dust  or  powder  heeroT  [of  FunbalU] 
in  Terr  dangeroua  Itif  the  eiea,  for  it  hitG 
beene  aR«n  seen  that  diuen  haue  beene  pora 
ilinde  east  after,  when  mme  amall  quaotitie 
thereof  hath  beene  blowen  into  their  eiai. — 
Gt™rd«,  HtHiaU,  fol.  p.  1387  (1597). 
The  viuRa  wan,  the  pori  tlind  (ight. 
The  toil  by  dij,  the  lunp  at  DisEt. 
Sir  Wm.  Bloclatoni,  Tht  Uwutr', 
FamctU  U  Hii  Miut. 

The  dang  of  cocki  and  capona  .  .  is  singu- 
lar good  Tot  those  that  be  port-blind  or  ihort- 
K%bteA.  —  H>iUand,  Pbnitt  JVnt.  Hut.  ii. 
3d7  (1634). 

Wbich  [Fuiz-ballsl  being  tnden  vpon  ilo 

breath  foorth  a  moat  thinne  ani*  ' ^— 

like  vnlo  smoke,  verj  n 


le  powder, 
id  liurtfuU 


Thus  bMrtlaaae  harea  with  purtluuj  eyes  do 

Id  the  dead  iTon'a  pawea.  Tea  dastard  deera 

Over  hi*  heartlessa  corps  dare  d — ■ 

T.  Fuifcr,  Vmidi  Haimnu  Si 


I  domioeere. 
Siniu,  1631, 
at.  47. 

PoSK-PoiNT,  an  old  Eng.  name  for 
the  porcnpine,  as  if  the  pig  with  the 
sharp  poitite,  is  a  cormption  of  the  still 
older  name  porkepyn,  O.  Fr.  pore  e«ptn 
(Palsgrave),  i.  e.  the  pig  with  the  pins 
or  gpinet  (Lat.  aptna,  a  thorn). 


From  porJt-poHit  or  por-poitii  came 
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the  old  Bug-  nfuse  <f  the  ^"im^l,  por- 


Wjtiliain  SjdnBj  knyght,  in  the  tODtej  of 
Kentt,  U  TB  plioe  cftlljd  Fenthunt,  vitli  u 
baroldi  orume*,  .  .  .  js  tarnt,  and  nuutjll. 


It  H  blow  mpi/n(yn. 
3,  p.   31  (CmdBn 


uid  helmett,  Hnd  the 

— Moehyn'i  Diary,  155t-3, 

Soc.). 

He  guiG  for  hU  device  the  pBrhupick  with 
tbii  poate  pm  >l  Jo^i  both  fvte  and  neu«. 
For  the  purprntiwioBtiire is,  touch  aleUnd 
■looTe,  to  dart  her  pricklea  tram  her,  and  if 
they  oome  neare  her,  with  the  ume  u  ther 
stick  ftat  to  wound  them  that  hurt  her.— G. 
PutUnham,  Arte  «/  Eng.  Poitit,  1689,  p.  IIS 
<ed.  Arbcr). 

F.  Holland  haa  given  the  word  *  new 
twist  into  porlqien,  with  alltuion  to  its 
sharp  pern  or  qoills. 

The  Parkftm  come  out  of  India  and  Africa. 
—Pliniu  Nat.  Hut.  Tol.  L  p.  SIS. 

PosRiDOX,  a  kind  of  thiok  gruel  or 
Bonp,  is  old  Bng.  porree,  old  Fr.  jwrrfe, 
aaaiinilated  to  pottage,  Fi.  polage,  from 
pot.  It  perhftpB  stands  for  porrettet, 
pin.  of  jwreHfl,  broth.  It.  porraia. 

PoBTKNAUHCE,  Ml  old  spelling  of  ap- 
purteiutiee  {WyolifTe,  Gen.  xui,  86), 
generally  used  of  the  intestines  or  o&l 
of  an  aninial.  aa  if  firom  Fr.  porter.  It 
denotes  properly  what  pertaini,  or  is 
appended,  to  the  head  (compare  pWek, 
ftoT.  Bng.  gather  and  race,  Dorset 
kinge  (for  lumff),  the  heart,  liver,  and 
lights  of  an  animal,  all  that  can  be  torn 
away  so  as  to  hang  together). — A.  V. 
Exod.  xii.  9. 

Pmiena-uTiee  of  ■  )>eest,  Frtutvn.i-'Pali- 
grmt,  LaelairciaemtBt,  1530. 

Foritaaunte,  of ■  thjnge.  Pectinencis,  in 
plurali  eicidie.  —  Promft.  Parvuinnin  (o. 
1440). 

The  duke  is  the  head,  and  I,  Blurt,  am  the 
MMUlaa,  H'orJu,  i.  30«  (ed.  Djoe). 
The  abaft  againat  a  Hb  did  glance 
And  nil  him  in  the  purltnana, 

fuller,  Hudibnu,  pt.  i,  0.  3, 1.  318. 

PoRT-HOSB,  an  old  word  for  "  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  servioe  book,  e.g.  on  my 
PorOuae  I  make  my  oath, — an  expias- 
sion  strange  and  fall  of  diffloiUQr" 
(Skinner,  EU/moiogiaM,  1671,  Pt  3. 

B,T.). 

It  is  varionsly  epelt  portoe,  portetie, 
portwu,  portat,  and  is  a  oorruption  of 
the  French  porie-Aori, "  aoarry  -abroad,' ' 
JjaA-  porHforium  (from  portare  faraa). 


It  was  a  clerioal  Ysde-meeom  or  port- 
able breviary, "  which  the  clei^migfat 
take  along  with  them  aa  a  ready 
manoal  for  all  ordinary  occuiTMioea  " 
(Wordsworth,  EecUiiattkal  Bif>- 
graphy,  vol.  ii.  p.  287,  ed.  1810).  See 
also  Palmer,  Origvue  LiiurgieiB,  vd.  L 
p.  208  (ed.  I8S2). 

Amongthe  beqoests  of  the  Sleek 
Prince's  Will,  1376,  oooiirs  thefoUov- 
mg:~  , 

Yoeli  minal  et  parittiort  ordenont  a  Krrir 
perpetuelement  eo  la  dite  cliappelle. 

loev  find  them  by  (banoe  m  their  popidi 
pffrTi/aliumi  and  masking  books. — £i>l>,  Mart 
Work,,  p.  ITS  [DaTiesJ. 

FoBTHUHonB,  surviving,  Fr.jwcAume, 
BO  spelt  as  if  bom  after  the  fother  «u 
HDAwgroMMd  {pori  htwwm),  is,  of  oonrae, 
only  the  Latin  pottwtau*,  Uie  superla- 
tive otpott,  ^terwards. 

Sylvester  speaks  of  tlw  gilk-woim 
LeavinK  a  PckI'Aihih  (dead-lioe)  aeed  be- 
ninde  her. 

i)u  Bartu,  p.  Ill  (len), 
and  Yanghui  the  Bilorist  calls  booka^ 

Man's  pmhunw  dij 
The  track  of  fled  wala,  aod  their  milUe  iraj. 
Sila  SrinttUoRi,  ISSO. 

PosTiuBTEB,  an  academic  word,  cue 
who  has  a  oerUun  aUowauoaorporticm 
at  one  of  the  Universities,  just  is  war 
is  one  who  enjoys  a  lue  at  commons. 

The  second  brother  of  A.  Wood  becune 
one  of  the  orrrtirmitU  or  prntmailtrt  of  Henoo 
College.— Li/io/il.  Waod,p.  10. 

Fottmoiter  is  said  to  be  a  oontrscted 
form  ol  portion-matter,  I«t.  jwriwaw'n 
magieter. 

PoBTirBE-iUKEB,  a  menyandrew,  ii, 
aooording  to  Ur.  Wedgwood  (PhSoles. 
TroM.  1866,  p.  69),  a  oormptirai  of 
Dut.  boetten-meucker,  Ger.  pomet- 
maeher,  from  po*ien,  tricks,  bat  this  I 

Pot,  a  North  country  word  for  a  dee; 
pool  or  hole  in  the  bed  of  a  river. 
"The  deep  holes  scooped  in  the  rod 
hj  the  eddies  of  a  river  are  called  poft; 

the  motion  of  the  water  having  uien 
some  resemblance  to  a  bailing  eaUnm." 
Bo  Sir  Walter  Scott  {Minttreln  of  til 
BeotHth  Border,  ii.  168,  ed.  1861)  in  « 
note  on  the  foUowing  passage : — 
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Pol  is  also  used  in  Soottiah  for  &  pit 
or  dnngeon,  and  is  the  same  word  as 
old  Eng.  pvt,  pvlfe,  a  pU,  A.  Sai.  py(, 
li&t.  jndau,  a  well  or  pit.  Dnubar 
q)eftki  of  "  the  pol  of  heU." 
Aikd  Tihir  ■am  tlure  witli  gan  scbete  fill  hot 
D«ip  ID  the  Kironfull  grille  bellii  pot. 

G.  UnigJu,  BiJui  B/EiKada,  p.  108, 

1. 16  (ed.  ITIO). 
O  »n'  je  gtng  to  Megpe's  bower, 
Sie  mr  agunit  tnj  wiU, 
Tha  deepest  pot  in  Cljde'i  water, 
Hy  mtiitoa  je'i  feel. 

Tin  DnHCTHd  Lmlri,  1. 18  (CUU'l 
Balladt,  ii.  176). 
Hence,  probably,  may  be  expliuned 
iheold  popuUr  plmiBe,  "  To  go  to  pot," 
origiiiallT  "  to  go  to  the  pot,"  i.e.  to  the 
pitoipolat  deetmotioQ,  the  bottomless 
pt,  and  BO  to  be  rninod  or  deetroyed, 
to  peiioh.  Wedgwood  compares  Prov. 
8wed./ar  Upttlten!  go  to  hell  I 

In  Shakeepeare's  CoHoIaniM,  when 
Ifardoe  porsnea  the  Volsciaiia  within 
the  gates  of  Coiioli,  and  one  of  his 
wddiers  ezolBiins : — 

See,  ihej'  hne  shal  him  in  ; 

thej  all  oiy  out : — 

To  the  poi,  1  wamot  bim. 


7     )  POTTINOAB 

Latimer  seama  to  have  understood 
the  expression  with  reference  to  the 

melting  pot  of  the  refiner  :— 

YoQ  ue  b;  dajl;  experience  that  the  moat 
part  of  wicked  men  me  luckj  in  thii  world*, 
they  beive  the  ■wine,  all  thynges  goeth  after 
tbeir  myadea,  for  God  leltetb  them  haue 
their  pleaaum  here.  A  od  therefore  thii  ii 
a  comon  Hying  :  The  more  wicked,  the  mora 
Inckye :  but  they  that  pertaioe  to  God,  tbey 
ahalJ  inh elite  euerlutyng  life:  they  miut 
goe  It  tke  pal,  they  muat  eaffer  here  according 
to  the  Scripture.^Semofu  (I5SI),  p.  1S3. 

The  eiplanation  is  complicated  by 
the  eoriom  statement  in  Pierce  OU 
Ploughntam  Crede  (1894),  that  oselees 
friars  were  sometimes  put  ont  of  the 
way 

wi^  pDltii  on  her  hedes. 

1.614. 
Tnder  ■  ptt  he  achat  be  put  ■  in  a  pryrie 
chambre.  1.  617. 

PoTXHT,  an  old  English  word  for  a 
emtch  oconrring  in  Chaucer,  would 
more  correctly  be  &poletUt,  being  from 
the  French  potence,  a  cnitch.  Low  Lat. 
poteniia,  a  sapport. 

In  heraldry  a  en$»  PotetU  is  one  each 
aim  of  which  resembles  a  crutch. 


KMD  the  young,  ai  old,  geti  te  tht  jMH. — Col- 

Thra  ggrth  a  put  of  litUe  Bock  lopol  and 
the  rot  •caner.— rmdak,   Werla,  lii.  110 
(PartFrSoced.). 
Cnmibit.  Thon  wonldot  not  sticke  to  bring 

tbiiK  owDe  bmtber  to  payoe. 
•tivM.    Ma,   ha,   ha;  no,  dot  father  and 

mother,  if  there  were  ought  to  be  got, 
Thm  Digbteat  aweare,  if  I  ooold,  I  would 

bnajttbem  la  tht  pot. 

ff«if  CuUiM,  1573,  act  iL  ac.  3. 
Fkm.  Why,  the  weakeat  gm  ta  tht  pot  still, 
Mtm.  ThaljHt  ahall  uae  him. 


Jtkt  Dnml  Ea 

I  «8  (1616). 
The  rhyming   Mooaienr,  and  the  Spaoiih 

Mr  or  court,  all'e  one,  tber  n  Ic  pM. 

DryJtn,  EpUegM  U>  TlbTmpeit,  1667. 

He  oaa  eonaiT'd  at  and  kept  in  hie  place, 

•xberwiie  he  had  Lofalliblj  g<m  to  iht  pot. — 

LA  rf  A.  i    Wood,  nib  anna  1648,  p.  39 

fid.  BliH). 

IfCannihalithey  be 

la  kind  we  doc  not  know ; 

And  if  they  be,  then  welcome  we, 

Ta  pot  ■tnigbtway  we  goe. 

Balbd  ofR.  AiW,  m  UMmt't 
ToyijtM,  1563. 


enough  to  the  original  Persian  -v 
which  is  pad-thSli,  a  sovereign  or  em- 
peror, from  pad,  protecting,  and  thSi, 
a  king. 

To  apeak  truly,  the  Pot-ihaath  had  then  no 
affection  for  him,  when  probablT  by  reaaon 
of  hii  old-age  he  waa  diiabled  to  do  him 
further  aerrice.— 5ir  Thai.  Htrbert,  TravU, 
1665,  p.  «1. 

Here  we  met  the  Pot-Aato  agtiiD. — Id.  p. 

tto. 

The  word  tranelated  "  governor  "  in 
A.V.  1  EingB  X.  16,  Ezra  t.  S,  is  in 
Hebrew  pechoh,  which  seems  to  be  an 
adaptation  of  Pen.pad-ghah,  enilained 
by  M.  Miiller  to  he  pad  (Sansb.  pali, 
lord,  Greek  pdm)  +  ehdhlthe  remains 
of  Cimeifomi  khahiiyaihiya,  king],  see 
Ptuey  on  Darnel,  pp.  670-72. 

PomKOAB,  Scotch  for  ui  apo&eeaiT/, 
influenoed  in  form  apparently  by  the 
word  potiinger,  a  jar,  an  earthen  vessel, 
as  if  it  meant  the  man  of  gallipots,  ao- 
oording  to  Swift's  jesting  derivation, 
"  a-pot-he-carries."  Com,pare  the  old 
Eng.  potygare,  poUuxry;   Sootoh  pcii- 
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?arie(,  drags,  poUingry,  the  Bpotheouj'B 
■rt. 

It  mopy 

,..?,  Tulp)  le  PolMnger. — Bardt- 

l«u,  Hilt.  0/  SuriumM,  p.  tZS^l^lieM  the 
meuitDg  ia  miMskcnJ. 

Comp&ie  PoUcarry,  a  prorinciid  word 
for  an  apothecary. 

A  p^allel  is  afforded  in  Oerman 
folkapeeeh  bj  to^trSiger,  pot-carrier 
(Andresen). 

Pou  SB  80n,     Ithe  Frenoh  nune 

Poult  db  eoiB,/ofaBpecieBofthick 
silk  Btnff,  is  doubtlees  only  another 
form  of  the  Engliah  word,  padxtog, 
&cot.pod(if«>^,po<&ianiwf,com|)oimded 
of  Ft.  padoue  and  km,  i.e.  Padna  silk. 
Fr.  palmt  is  a  sort  of  silk  ribbon  tissne 
origmallf  manofacttired  at  Fadtui 
(Oattel). 

PoDHDOASNET,  a  otnmption  of  pome- 
granate CWright). 

PoracuTTBL,  a  fish  mentioned  in 
Eolland'a  Pliny,  eeAnu  to  be  a  oor- 
rnpted  fonn  of  the  name  pourconfreti, 
vhich  be  also  applies  to  it.  Under  ths 
head  of  the  "  Polypus  or  Poarconirell 
kind,"  he  says,  "  Aa  for  the  Many-feet 
or  PovrotttteU  they  he  hidden  for  two 
months  together,  and  abone  two  yeares 
they  line  not." — Naiwrall  HitUrry,  tom. 
L  p.  250(1684). 

Pbess,  To,  to  enlist  Holdiere,  to  oon- 
straiu  men  to  serve  in  the  navy,  origi- 
nally to  pMit,  or  take  them  into  uie 
Bervioe  by  giving  them  preri-money 
(t^e.readymoney.an  earnest), or  scnne- 
tfaing  in  preet  {Lai.pTweto,  O.  Fr.  pretl, 
Fr.  prit,  ready,  in  which  sense  preti 
occurs  in  Shakespeare,  Mer.  qfVeitiee,i. 
1.).  So  spelt  ai^itprimarilymeant  to 
force  men  to  serve  on  compnlsion,  like 
the  French  J^^rpi^  from  foroer,  and  It. 
^onati,  galley-slaves  perforce  (Florio). 


men,  and  prrst  m  Bacon  is  a  loan, 

money  advanced. 

When  weat  he,  w  with  what  (nindigniflcdl 

Of  bis  >eleate4l  IthMenniiin  youth  t 

Frtit  men,  or  bond  men,  were  llieyl   Tell 

CAofHiun,  Odyan;  bk.  iv.  I.  861 
(ed.  ilooper). 
He  Bhanld  have  by  (Ik  vk;  of  a  prttt  a 


thosuad  MtrkN  of  hit  panaiaa  eat  of  Wia- 
oheMCT.— CntiutHk,  l4/<  ff  (Pab^,  WTdm- 
marlh,  EecUi.  Bltf.  vol.  L  p.  48t. 

Souldiera,  late  pnit,  an  now  rappnat ; 

Croat  and  CBHienl  Irom  furtber  pay. 
J.  SjJteiKr,  Kpigrnini,   Workl,  p.  615. 

In  the  following,  prett  means  ready 
at  hand,  willing  bo  serve  as  volon- 
teers: — 
White  (Bwaa-like)  wingi,  ierea  taloaa,  ■!■ 


That  soir  ahoae  the  br^t  Star-apaa^ed 

Regiooa, 
Are  ever  pn$t,  tria  powrflill  MuiMeis. 

U.  p.  14S. 


ThonebtheRulervoftbrcarUitakeaiiinMl 
uaioat  the  Lord  and  againit  hia  CbriM,  Tr> 

there  ia  an  Ann;  alwaya  pmt  id  tl 


Hatket,  Canturjf  tfStraumi,  p.  66,  fbl.  1673. 

Prett  came  to  be  mistaken  for  a  past 

Siartidple,  as  if  jireued.    Cranpacs  the 
allowing: — 
Hnat   grandeon   Filbert   to   the   wan   be 

O  tyrant  Jiutic«a !  have  you  forgot 

How  Dj  poor  brother  waa  in  Flaadm  Aot  T 

Yoo  prMt'd  my  brother — be  aball  walk  in 

Now  will  you  prta  mj  bamleaa  oephew  too ! 
Cay,  Tht  Uhat  D'ye  CaU  II,  aot  i.  ac  1. 
We  to  a  Committee  of  the  Council  to  db- 


'  ruidea,  wh( 


lyeaterdaye 
Hay,  one  of  oo 


whiah  time  he  eot  off. — BotwtU 

Taur  Is  Ikt  Uatridn,  Ang.  31. 

He  [John  N'ewlon]  a 


wonder  that  Jc^ 


influence  made  midahipman. — Smw^oji  lU- 
vitB,  vol.51,p.  SOI. 

Privy-Seala  were  oammon  in  ha  (llitt- 
beth'ij  Days,  and  preuiiv  of  Men  mive  fre- 
quent, eapecially  for  Ireland,  where  tbcT  were 
aent  in  Handfiila.  — /.  UtittH,  Ftmilmr 
UlUn,  bb.  iv.  IS. 

Pbiss,  a  onpbovd,  is  generdly  re- 
garded as  being  a  derivative  of  LsL 
presBOTwm,  an  instrament  for  preaaiiig 
or  oompressing,  used  for  the  r«eeptade 
wherein  clothes  or  linen  are  pressed. 
However,  Bret,  pre*,  armoire,  a  cap- 
board  (dialect  of  Uon),  Gael,  pna*,  a 
wooden  case,  armarimn,  are  suggestive 
of  a  Celtic  origin  (Fergnson,  vimitr- 
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PRIME 


land  Ohttary,  b.t.).  Compftre  Welsh 
^tt,  And  prewh,  a  «rib. 

A  yratt  for  doUti,  jrrtaorium. — Lntnt, 
Kniptt/au  (1570).  84,  30. 

Iliou  of  Harchia  ....  do  pat  it  into 
dMsu  and  prt—a  hmaa^  cloths,  to  preserus 
tbeia  Iroin  moths  or  otlier  Tcmunc-'—Gfrarflf, 
ilfrbil,  p.  1111. 

Prbsb-oans,    >  a  port;  of  men  em- 

pBBSs-MOHBT,  /  plojed  to  enlist  men 

for  the  royal  Mrvioe  hj  givinff  them 

yreti-motiey.   It  has  aothing  to  do  vith 

the  Terb  yreu,  to  orgo,  impel,  or  oon- 

P  rut(  moiwy,  of  Fr.prut,  LaL  prcilo,  readj 
It  haad,  Earneil-maiwj  commonly  sitcn  to  ■ 
Soldis  when  he  i«lis(nl,  k  called  SecaoM  it 
lands  the  lUeeirer  to  be  readj  Ibr  serriM  at 
■11  limn  appointed. — Baiieii, 

Tlw  King  ooreiuoU  to  pay  half  of  tbe  firat 
quner's  w^ea  in  adrauoe.    Thiii  na  tho 

prvt-imom [or  part  of  their  wagea 

paid  in  adTanoe  on  engaging  them.  "  On 
peal  de  ptiu  ici  obaerrer  le  terme  de  prtit, 
qui  est  mcore  aujoordhai  en  uaage  parmi  lei 
tnnpea,  pour  aivniGer  ane  arance  de  qnelque 
anmt  qu'oD  nit  am  ioldati."  —  DanitL 
mUct  (-'wur.  toin.  i.  Ut.  i».  oh.  «.]— Air 
S.  D.  ScMI,  Tkt  BHiUh  Armn,  vol.  i.  p.  tSO. 

Yaai  LordBhip  ia  tikewiie  to  lalie  ordrrl 
t^  there  be  prat,  and  sent  with  the  aaid 
■oldieia,  one  Drum  and  Drammer  to  ever; 
100  nttu—IjIUr,  1640  (Scoll,  «f>.  cil.  p. 
40T). 

PZESTiDiaiuTOB,  Ft.  pretlidigitai«Kr, 
>  juggler  or  conjurer,  so  spelt  as  if  it 
nnWDt  a  "  quick'fin^red  "  fellow,  from 
preate,  quick,  and  dtgiiut,  a  finger,  per- 
haps from  the  analogji  of  Uger-de-main 
"  ligfat-of-hand  "  (ol.pretl-oreille,  qniek- 
Wtfed).  This  is  quite  a  recent  formft- 
tion  and  a  oormptioii  of  the  older  word 
frttUgviievr,  "a  Jngler.a  oheatrngCon- 
jarer  '  (Coteravo),  Eng.  prettigiator 
(Henry  More),  It.pratfi^iotore,  all  from 
LaL  f^v^igiaior,  a  Juggler,  and  that 
from  prattigvB,  a  deception  or  sleight 
of  hand,  lit.  that  which  dazsles  the 
aigfat  (cf.  Fr.  preif^e),  from  j^ris-tftn- 
fu^re,  to   obscure  or  baffle  (so.   the 

VJf*). 

In  the  Aubiiiographtf  of  Roberi 
Htmdm  it  is  stated  that  one  JFoles  de 
BoT&re,  a  profsasor  of  sleight  of  hand, 
being  of  noble  birth,  oreatod  this  word 
as  an  appropriate  title  for  himself,  in- 
stead of  the  Tnlgar  name  eieamolevr. 

TIu  £nt  hit  bonot,  hard-working  hand ; 
•be  tecoad  hii  tbree-Bageiwl  Jack,  bii  prtt- 


tidigilat  hand. — RtaiU,  JVmmt  tw  lalt  la  mend, 
eh.  Ti.  [Dm™]. 

ipRiAL,  an  old  term  at  cards,  is  a  oor- 
mption  of  pear-royal,  which  denoted 
three  kings,  three  qneens,  &o.,  and  is 
frequently  used  in  old  anthors  for  any 
triad  or  three.  The  word  came  to  be 
written  pCTTi/ali,  and  finally  pHai  (see 
Nares,  s.v. ),  from  false  analogy  to  words 
like  eapiai,  trial,  &o.  Indeed,  pair- 
tw/al  was  sometimes  used  to  rhyme 
with  hial,  e.g.  by  QoarlaH  in  his  Em- 
Uem*.  For  similar  compressionB  of 
words,  compare  »k«g  for  twik-egg,  a 
Northampton  word  for  a  fool  (8tem- 
'>6rg);  ptjfor  for  vipe-jUler  (Wright); 
prtxay  tor  proc-cy,Bcoia  proevraoy  i  mz- 
ton  for  iac-«lan,  &om  lacrittan. 

I*  crazj  time  grovn  lai;,  faint  or  aiok. 
With  inrj  tge  ?  or  bath  that  great  pair-reyal 
Of  adamaatiiie  siatera  late  made  trial 
Of  Bome  new  trade  1 

Qaarla,  tMUnu,  bk.  T.  7. 

FBiOK-ifADAH,  a  popular  name  for 
the  plant  tedum,  la  a  cormption  of  the 
French  frique-madame,  for  triaeqa«  d 
madame,  Lat.  theriaea,  as  it  were 
*'  lady'E'treaole." 

Eritbatea — wbioh  some  take  to  be  Prick' 
madame  of  the  French  Trique-Madami, — 
HoUand,  Plinia  Nnl.  Htrt.  toI.  ii.  p.  SS7. 

So  Oerarde,  Herbal,  p.  414. 

Fridk,  the  tririal  name  for  the  small 
river  lamprey  (Ammocmtet  Bran- 
diialU),  one  of  the  lampridce,  It.  latn- 
•pteSn,  from  which  perhaps  it  is  de- 
rived. It  is  sometimes  called  the  la/nd- 
pride  or  lUMd-prey. 

The  Iresb-watfir  lamprejr,  or  priit,  ii  about 
half  the  siie  of  the  aea  laopniT. — Badiam, 
Prom  Halicutici,  p.  445. 

Pbime,  to  prepare  a  flrearm  for  im- 
mediate service  (by  patting  powder  on 
the  nipple),  has  no  connexion  with  Lat. 
prtffltM,  Eng.  prime,  first  (as  if  the  first 
thing  to  do),  bat  is  a  corrupted  form  of 
the  verbprein  (Dnnbar),  jnvin,  orprune, 
to  dress  or  trim.  Train,  also  spelt 
proigne,  is  probably  from  Ft.  praoigner, 
Iiow  Lat.  propaginare. 

To  prime  is  still  a  provincial  word 
for  pruning  or  triming  trees  (Forby), 
while  convo-sely  the  priming  of  a  gun 
was  formerly  called  pruning  (Florio, 
1611),  The  old  meaning  of  prune, 
proin,  was  to  dress,  or  trim  one's  sel^ 
esp.  of  birds,  to  arrange  the  plumage. 
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—  r' 
Aidothi 

GiRMr,  Cm/.  Amantit. 
Hekembethym,liRpnnn(lA  him  uid  piketh, 
H«  doth  all  that  biaUdy  luat  and  liketh. 

CAauMr,  Cam.  Tata,  1.  98S5. 
TbepopeujMperkeaandpruvuR  folproude. 

CtUHia<l'HiSiuanna,].Bl. 
The  iwang  did  in  the  aolid  Bood,  her  glui 
Praia  thdr  lair  plunies. 

AfarloiiK,  Htro  and  Ltandtr,  1598 

(  (for*!,  p.  «7). 

Doem 


Besaiue  thev  nwr  be  rotten? 

The  Tim  JVoUc  Kinmtn,  iii.  6,  t44 
(ed.  Liltledale> 
The  blinded  Arcbei-baj,  like  larke  in  ibowre 

Sat  battling  at  bU  wings,  and  glad  tbe  time 

did  spend. 
Under  thoae  criitall  drops,  which  fell  from 

bar  hire  eiee 
And  at  their  brighteet  beamea  him  prv^d  in 

'(p.  565,? 

Hi»  royal  bird 
Pruiui  the  immortal  wing  and  elojB  hie  beak 
Al  when  big  eod  ii  plesaed. 

Shakiiptart,  Cymtetmt,  r.  4, 118. 
A  buiband  that  lorath  to  trim  and  pamper 
bi>  bod;,  caueeth  his  wife  b;  Cbal  means  to 

•tudy  nothine  else  butthe  tncki -* 

iag  of  berseu.— "' 

p.  318  [Tiench]. 

Nighl'a  buhful  emprasi,  though  she  often 
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primt-tiick-iai,  ■  fresh  nun,  a  TMniioa,  t  milkB- 
sop,  a  bOT  aew  oome  into  the  World. — Fffrii. 
Yon  Khali  bean  a  cvnalier  of  the  int 
feather,  *  prituiebt  that  wis  bot  a  paj^e  On 
other  day  in  the  court,  and  now  is  all  to  be 


tie  tnckiUKaad  trrun- 
i,  Ptulank'i  Mmli, 


Keep  dose  Tour  pria'ner— See  that  all's  pre- 

ProM  all  yoor  Gieloeka — haten  well  the 
sUke. 
Cay,  Tlu  What  D'ye  CaU  It,  ii.  1. 
DftTies,  St^.Etig.  Oloitary,  quotes : 
When  she  was  prvnniedout  down  she  came 
to  him. — Riclianlwn,  Ciariaii  Harlaat,  iii.  37, 
Tell  dear  Kilty  not  to  prim  up  as  if  we  bad 
nerer  met  before.— Mdms.  D'ArUay,  Diara, 
ii.l08<1781). 

PBon-coOK,  )  old  Eni^iah  words 
PsiNCoaBS,  (for  a  pert,  forward 
PstHCOCKB,  r  youth,  are  oormp- 
Pbihct-cock,  )  tions  of  the  Latin 
pnecoic,  precooiouB,  eorlj  ripe  (prae  and 

Wri^t  gives  prime-eock-loy,  a  novioe, 
of  BiiniJar  origin  ;  oompare : — 
Herba  da  buoi,  ....  used  often  for  a 


freuo 


ifiedin 


miUtMi,  13M, 


tennee  with  "  God's  wounds ! 
me,  sir."— 7".  Not*,  Pirn*  P 
p.  5S(Sbakii.  Sac). 

I  bate  almost  these  two  yeans  cast  in  mi 
head,  how  I  might  mstcb  mj  prinench  witli 
Stellio's  dangbteT.— J.  Lilly,  Madier  Btrntk, 
■ot  L  sc  3  (ed.  Fsirbolt). 

Prdunabt,  an  old  popular  word  for 
a  scrape,  difficulty,  or  troable,  ia  a  oor- 
rnption  of  prcBmumre,  which  was  onee 
used  in  the  same  way.  "  To  hil  isto 
a  Fremumre  is  to  involve  one's  self  in 
trouble."— Bailey.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  penalties  incmred  under  the  Statnte 
of  I^miiuire,  long  a  popular  bog-bear, 
as  being  fertile  in  vexations  and  troubUs 
(Notet  and  Qaeriet,  Bth  S.  viL  US). 

I  dosnt  want  to  git  myself  intix  a  wna- 
nary.  —  Whitby  Glouary,  F.  K.  RMtn 
(Eng.  Dialect  Soe.). 

The  following  citations  are  firtun 
Daviee,  S«pp.  Eng.  OUMory  .— 

So  my  lady  has  broo^t  benelf  into  a  £m 
prtmuntre, — -Ctntiihrt^  TheCamairr,Kiit. 

I,  seeing  wbal  a  priminary  I  had  by>y 
badness  brought  myself  in,  I  saw  (nat  it 
oould  not  be  aroided.— I«tl«r  iif  Robert  FwVi 
1680{Harl.  Misc.  VI.3S4). 

Compare  exkimnieaie,  an  Irish  po- 
nunoiation  of  aBoommttntcate. 

If  yon  don't,  by  the  bl«aed  St.  Domini 
I'tl  tiUninteaU  ye  both. — Carlrtait,  Tnioni 
Slma  tftht  Iruh  Ptatanlry,  L  69. 

PBm-PBiNT,  a  popular  name  foi  tha 
privet  plant,  is  a  eoimption  of  ft- 
prime-priniempt,  earliest  epring. 

The  most  eiwUent  is  the  greene  ooloend 
Catterpillar,whicb  is  found  rppoD  that  gnat 
boaby  plant,  noally  termed  Friuet  or  Prni- 
pri»l.~TopttU,  HiaafStrpau,  p.  1CI3(19J»). 

Pbimbosb  has  nothing  to  do  vidi 
rote,  hut  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish word pryme  rollet  orpritnnDif,  be- 
ing the  same  word  aa  Fi.  pn'imwrf*, 
It.  priinaverola,  diminutive  of  yrm»- 
vera,  i.e.  primuJa  veri»,  "  the  firrtlingrf 
spring  "  (Prior).  Florio,  It.  Diet.  1611, 
has  both  pnmn>ta  and  prrmoera. 
Chaucer  has  oryme-roee,  and  so  to 
PTompUyriwmPatwlormn,  "Prynwroie, 
mmnla;"  but  pnmemU  oceiue  in 
1  Lyrw  Poetry  (Pamy  See.),  p. 


26. 
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^le  ftppurent,  but  mistaken,  efy- 
nologj  is  taken  aa  granted  in  the  fu< 

Aad,  gmuog,  nv  tiut  Hox,  whicli  from  the 

WarJMwerth,  Tha  Rhxr  DuJdm,  JCiti. 

For  the  IslUr  Put  of  l»aauy,  uid  Feb- 
IBUT,  ....  PiHuf-nMM,  AnemoDcn,  The 

Evij  TuUppi Bacon,  £Hi>jrt(16S5),  p.  556 

(rd.  Arber). 

Primrote  Peerleu,  a  popular  name 
for  the  aaroissus,  Br.  Prior  tti'iVn  may 
have  ariaen  firom  primula  paraiyteoa 
(properly  the  oowslip),  i.e.  the  naiootio 
iphng  flower. 

Prim-nm,  GM-bome  child  of  Ver, 


Tht  Two  Noble  KinnwB,  i.  1,  I.  9 
(ed.  littledsle). 
Hrv  plockc  tlie  Cowilips,  Rom  of  tht  primt. 
There    LaTUider,     Bw«el     Uwiorun,    ud 
Throe. 

G.  Wilhtr,  BHlaiiu  RtmenJiTaTieeT, 

p.  13T,  Terao,  16J8. 

)«  frinteroli,  he  paswt,  he  ptruenke  of  prii. 

BoJdikrr,  AtUng.  DilAl.  p.  145,  1.  13. 

That  it  the  moothe  belon^ende 

Unto  thii  Signe,  lod  of  bu  dole. 

He  jiveth  the  BnilK  prinUTolt. 

GmMT,  Con/',  imdutu,  toI.  iii. 
p.  115  (ed.  Pauli). 
Pbist,  a  Bhortened  form  of  primet, 
[nmpriiU    (from  French  prime  prin- 
'enpt},  is  a  pronuoial  word  for  the 
priitt. 

fie  {■nKaome,  whilei  than  irt  a  goodlj  crea- 
Tha  lowen  will  bde  that  ia  th;  g«fdea 

Sweet  nolets  kie  gmther'd  in  the  Spring, 
While  v<w'i  fktla  witbouten  pitying. 

Ofiphaul,  iUuB  Madngaltua,  p.  C80, 
Her  wUdbneo,  ina'd  with  boughie  creet, 
A  wan  of  pria  hid  in  b'u  boabM  bean, 
WitUng  It  eoery  winde  their  leaaie  ipean^ 
While  ahe  Mpiael;  aleape,  ue  to  be  wiked 

G.  fUttkir,  Chrutt  VieUrit  m  EaTth, 
it.  44. 

Putt,  an  old  English  nam*  (Taesei) 
for  the  privet  plant,  corrupted  firam  its 
name  prrtnet,  primprint,  Pr.  prvme  prin- 
Uimp*  (Prior).  For  the  interohange  of 
*  and  m,  compare  maimtty  for  old 
Bug.  MdicMie ;  It.  twrmenaforceriena; 
Swad.  iwmn,  :=  hanen. 

The  burdeiB  nHuid  ibout  are  «et  with 
fndi  (wecte. — N.  Brrl«a,  UafaiJiJi  and  Prim- 


II     )  TBOVENDEB 

Set  »wi>  or  prim, 
Set  boie  like  him. 

Tatter,  1580  (E.  D.  Soc.>, 

Froforck,  a  SooMdeh  word  quoted  by 
Jomieaon  from  Monro's  ExpetUtiont,  for 
the  "jrrovoff -marshal"  of  an  army,  is 
no  donbt  a  oorruption  of  the  first  part 
of  that  word.  Onr  "  proTost "  ia  itself 
a  perverted  form  from  Lat.  prmpogilug 
(one  let  he/ore  others),  which  is  omshed 
oat  of  all  resemblance  in  the  German 
prt>het  (also  profot).  The  old  Eng. 
form  was  prafott,  Pr.  prtoat,  Sp.  pre- 
hwfa.  Ckimpare  old  Scottish  perforce, 
the  title  of  a  military  ofBcer  in  Adg 
Chas,  I.  (Jamieson),  meaning  pro- 
bably a  "provost  marshal." 

Pboposai..       I  Who  would  not  ima- 

PBOPOsmoN.  i  gine  that  in  the 
phrase,  "  I  have  a  proposition  to 
moke,"  he  might  sabHtitnte  the  word 
propoeal,  not  only  as  strictly  synoQT- 
mons,  but  etymologically  identical? 
And  yet  the  words  have  no  real  con- 
nexion. Fropoeid  is,  of  course,  from 
prc^ioae,  Fr.  propoier,  where  poeer  is  de- 
rived^not  from  Lat.  ponere — but  from 
Lat.  paaiare,  to  rest  or  pause  (after- 
wards "  to  make  to  rest,  to  set,"  fr^m 
a  confusion  with  poner«),  from  Greek 
pawii,  a  ceasing  or  pause  (Diec, 
Littr*). 

On  the  other  hand,  proposition  oomee 
through  the  Pronoh  from  Lat.  propoai- 
fu)(n),  derived  from  propotU'iu,  past 
parte,  of  prppo»«re,  to  set  before. 

Similarly  depotai  (from  de-pawcnra) 
is  unrelated  to  depo^Hon  (from  de- 
ponere) ;  and  compoee  has  no  affinity 
with  compoeitum,  nor  tmpow  with  im- 
potition.    See  Puuposa. 

Prof.  Skeat  remarks  that  this  extra- 
ordinary substitution  of  Low  Lat. 
pcmgare  for  Lat.  ponere,  the  meaning  of 
whioS  it  usurped,  whilst  in  all  com- 
pounds it  completely  thrust  it  aside,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in 
French  etymology  (Ehpn.  Diet.  a.  v. 
Pow). 

Pbovendeb,  old  Eng.  prottettde,  Fr. 
pnmende  (Got.  pfrimde),  It.  profanda, 
so  epelt  OB  if,  like  the  word  prooigion 
(Qer.  proviatit),  it  denoted  something 
pnmded,  Lat.  promtknda  (from  provi- 
liere),  is  really  a  corrupt  form  of  It. 
pretieiMJa  and  prebenda,  Sp.  prdtenda. 
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Fr.  prAende,  all  from  Lftt  prmhenda, 
things  to  be  sopplied,  Bustenauaa. 

Pbdkiixa,  a  plant-name,  aa  if  a  little 
phim,  a  dimitintive  of  Lat.pramu,  is  a 
modification  of  Brunella  {Bmnel  in 
Oerarde),  which  is  formed  from  the 
German  die  ProutM,  a  kind  of  quinsy, 
for  whioh  this  plant  was  deemed  a 
Bpecifio.  Salmon,  EnglUh  Phytic,  p. 
758,  speaks  of  a  "  sorethroat  oallod 
Prmto."  See  Britten  and  Holland, 
Eng.  Ptanf-Namet,  p.  68  {E.  D.  Soc.). 
Anotbet  name  foi  it  is  Sntvn-umrt,  oU 
Eng.  bmwmnrt,  bnmetban  (Cookajne, 
Leechdoim,  Laee  Boe,  I.  iv.  6). 

Pbhtknx,  an  old  Eng.  name  of  the 
plant  Soathemwood  (Cockayne,  Leech- 
donu,  Wortouiming,  ko.,  vol.  iii.,  OloB- 
saiy],  OS  if  connected  with  priHcut,  to 
be  prond  or  state! j,  is  a  cormption  of 
its  Latm  name  obrotonuM. 


PnBLiHHT,  in  the  curious  BoottiBh 
phrase,  "  a  weel-OTiiK<A(  bairn,"  t.a.  a 
plump,  weU-conditioned  child  (Jamie-i 
son),  perhaps  denotes  properly  well- 
nonri^ed,  and  is  a  derivative  of  Lat. 
pahviwi,  food,  nourishment,  potubm', 
to  feed,  as  ^^abUekt. 

PucK-mr,  a  popnlw  name  for  the 
fongns  Lueoperdim  (pet  da  hup),  and 
of  much  tiie  same  meaning,  being  oom- 
pouuded  of  old  Eng.  fi«t  (Oer.  feUt), 
the  explosion  which  Uie  pnff-baU  makes 
when  struck,  and  Pwek,  the  meny  wan- 
derer of  the  night.  Other  names  are 
The  Devii'i  Sn^-bom,  Ir.  oM-a-phooka, 
"  Puok'a-foot." 

FuBFui  OrbicBlarii,  or  Ltipi  CrrpitMM 

in  Engiiah  Fnne  bale,  Pwkt  FuiH,Bnd  Bal- 
6i,tt.~CtranU,  HtrbaO,  fol.  p.  138^  <1M7). 

All  the  BtlleU  are  tom'd  (o  Jertt-nni, 
Duuhroonw  nnd  Ptickfuti,-~Htift(wid  and 
Bnmu,  Laneathin  Wilchti,  1634,  lig.  £  4. 

Eto  jou  l&ug-h  !  joaaaieatoat,b\ejmdi/utt 
do  TOO  grin  J-^Wii,UT,  Northward  Ho't.  J. 

Now  the  'ipiul-houie  on  the  Pvck-Jiil  tribe 
of  them. — Bandalfk,  Hnfjor  Honitty,  it  5. 

PunniNO,  more  correctly  puddm,  Fr. 
boudin,  Welsh  poten,  has  been  con- 
formed to  the  present  participial  fotm 
andthatofsabstuitfTeBin-tn^(A.  Sai. 
•wtg),  such  as  a  "  roasting,'  "  a  boil- 
ing." Similarly  "chicking,  "capting," 
may  sometiniea  be  heard  aa  Tnlgar  pro- 
nnnoiations  of  "  chicken,"  "  captain," 
and  I  have  aeen  in  old  letters  eutttng 


A  hu]  Utthing  did  for  VTCT  ipgil  tint  foai 
Mmt  of  the  Biahop  of  LudaJTc— T.  Faikr, 
WoTlhia  of  Englaml,  ToL  li.  p.  164  («d. 
1811). 

No  ktUtang  fire  nor  vting  ftuke.^^tr  J. 
Sueklirig,  Fm/fmtnta  Aurta,  1648,  p.  If. 

Pepys  epealra  of  "  fooolin^  knil 
stockings"  iDiary,  July  16, 16GT]. 

PiTLLBT,  BO  Bpalt  M  if  OODnectedvittl 

the  verb  fo  pwi.  In  John  Hookhsm 
Froe's  burlesque  mathematical  poeiD, 
The  Lovei  of  the  Trianglet,  the  hne, 

Hie  obedient  piiUtji  (troDg  Minuiiics  plj, 

is  accompanied  by  the  annotaiiou  :— 

PuUty — lo  oiled  from  out  Saiea  wori 
Pull,  iignilying  to  pull  or  draw.— Ifirfa, 
Tot.  i.  p.  90. 

It  IB,  however,  the  old  Eng.  potejpu 
(Prompt.  Pan.  ab.  lUO),  pitfiovm 
(Palsgrave,  1680),  Fr^poulte,  Sp. polea, 
poUn,  identical  with  Pt.  pouLUn,  a  eolt 
or  foal,  also  a  pulley-rope  (Colgrave). 
ProT.  poU.  The  idea  common  to  both 
is  that  of  a  carrier  or  weight-beam. 

Comparable  with  this  and  nearly  re- 
lated are  Sp.  potro,  a  wooden  stand,  Fi. 
potiire,  a  crosa-beun,  same  aa  Sp.  potre, 
It.poledro,LovIjAi,poledrvs,ptilietTiii, 
a  eolt,  Ok.  paloa.  Hanoe  also  Oer. 
foUer,  a  rack  (Dies). 

How  broughtat  thoa  me  o 
welle  where  the  two  bokc 
dorde  rennynj  thurgh    i 
wente  one  tp  uid  uothfT  donii. — Cuto, 
Afjmard  Ih*  Fai,  1481,  p.  96  (ed.  Art>eT). 

Machines  or  appiianees  nsed  for 
carrying,  lifting,  or  supporting  wed^M* 
are  often  called  by  the  names  of  bMstf 
of  burden,  such  as  horse,  mule,  ass,  e.;. 
It.  asinotie,  a  great  aas,— also  "  an  en- 
gine to  mount  a  piece  of  ordinance" 
(Florio).  It.  eauaUOo,  "any  littl« 
nagge  or  horse,— also  any  treasel,  or 
saddlers  or  Armorers  woodden  hone" 
(Flotio).  Fr.  ehevaUt,  Eng.  "howe," 
a  stand  for  towels,  dothes,  &0.  "  Easel," 
a  painter's  treeael,  Ger.  eeel,  h»t.amlkt, 
a  little  ass. 

Ok.  kaUbat  (inXXi^c},  of  the  SHM 

meaning,  is  fr\)m  kiUo*  (oXXoc),  an  tm. 
Ok.  /Mt  (At^),  an  ass,  also  a  windlMi 
Sp.  and  Port,  mvieta,  a  creloh,  frcm 
nwlu«,  a  mnle.  It.  bordcat,  Fr.  bour- 
don, a  pilgrim's  etafl^  fium  hmrdo,  s 
mole.     "  Oanntree,"  a  frame  to  nt  | 
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Ft.  duuMtr,  u  Um  Latin 


amUk»nM4,  a  paok-bca-m,  alao  a  prop,  a 
taftor.  Ziat.  egnuletu,  a  yoong  horse, 
also  a  wooden  rack. 

Ft.  hottrriquet,  a  handbarrow,  b  from 
tonrriqtie,  Sp.  and  Port.  6um>,  an  asa, 
Low  Lat.  buTMtM,  a  nag. 

O.  Eng.  •MTwr,  a  bedstead,  is  the 
Prenoh  aomier,  •ommt«r,  a  aompter- 
hoTse,  also  a  pieoe  of  tunber  oalled  a 
(iMRtner ;  Prov.  taama,  a  ahe-afts,  &om 
the  Lat.  tagmariat,  a  paok-horse.  The 
PGnian  hakrah  denotes  a  cow,  and  also 
a  dothes-horse ;  haltarcA,  a  palle^. 

Puu^FiaH,  or  Poin^FK,  an  old  name 
for  the  ootopOB  or  cuttle-fish,  as  if  do. 
noting  its  pulpotu  or  Jlethy  nature  (Fr. 
poutpe,  potpe.  It.  pofpo,  Lat.  palpa, 
flesh),  IB  a  natnralized  form  of  Fr. 
po'^pe,  the  Poorcontrell  or  many-footed 
fish  (Cotgrave),  It.iioZinj,  wbion  Florio 
dafinea  "  a  Ftdpe-juh,  a  PonioontreU, 
a  Hany-feete  or  Cuttle-fish."  Thaw 
are  only  oontraoted  forms  of  poiwe.  It. 
poitpo,  from  LaL  potyyua,  Greek  polu- 
JVM,  "  many-foot."  Tha  forms  Fr. 
poitrpe.  It.  porpo,  which  are  also  found, 
reoall  a  cnriomi  perreiHian  of  the  patho- 
logical polyjntt  in  the  oaae  of  a  poor 
woman  I  once  knew  who  complained 
moeh  of  the  sufferings  she  ezperienoed 
&om  a  porpoiae  in  her  inside. 

Pdikh,  in  th«  popular  phraae,  "  to 
pmteh  one's  head,"  i.e.  to  thump  or 
poond  it,  as  if  identioal  with  putteh,  to 
perforate  or  make  holes,  is  a  oormption 
of  pwtuib,  jmt  as  in  old  Eng.  vanih  ia 
foond  for  tunuA  and  pulsA  for  poUth 
(SkMt,  Elym.  Did.).  On  the  other 
hand  oompara  Pcsibh. 

Prnwiylt',  or  eliMljijIl'   (■!.  punyalm), 

Paau,  CBaligo Fnmpl.  Parv. 

P— fty«  (>!.  fmajwtnj^ ),  Pimicio. — U, 
Funekfa  ,  or  banchjB',  Tnido,  tundo. — Jd. 

PtnfCH,  the  hmnpbaoked  hero  of  the 
itnvt  diatok  apparently  th«  same 
word  as  ptimA,  a  thiok,  etoat  person 
of  Hnall  stature  {Or^r,  Ba^  Olot- 
•afy),  piHMAy,  pot-bellied. 

StajiiiE  tiaoag  poor  people  there  in  the 
■Uf  lUdEeutbeai  call  tkeir&t  child  Puiwh, 
wUcti  pleaied  me  1111^11111;,  tliat  word  being 
btODDie  ■  word  of  common  uie  (or  ill  lb>l  ia 
dick  ud  i^on.—Prpsi,  Diarg,  Apnl  30, 
UO  (ed.  feajbrooke). 

It  is  really  a  oontraotion  of  Fun- 
dtineHo,  which  is  a  ooimption  of  It. 


pttlmnelio,  pwIoiMUa,  a  buffoon,  a  pnp- 
pet,  orig.  a  ohickling  (i.e.  a  little  pet), 
from  puiotno,  a  ohioken.  Gb^mel  adds 
that  the  Macous,  or  boSoon  of  tlie 
Atellane  Faroes,  is  represented  in  an- 
oienl  designs  with  a  long  nose  like  a 
ehioken'a  beak,  and  that  he  was  the 
original  of  the  French  polieAinel  {Hi»t. 
iei  lniliifUioi>».  p.  996). 

Pdppt,  a  ooxoomb,  a  oonoeited  fop, 
formerly  "  an  unexperienced  row  fel- 
low" (Bailey),  is  not  a  fignrative  use 
of  pupp^,  a  httle  dog,  bnt  derived  from 
Ft.  poupi'n,  or  pojx'n,  spruoe  ,  ,  nice, 
dainty,  prettie,  m  popiiter,  to  trimme  or 
Iriok  np  hiniBelfe  (Cotgrave),  pmipper, 
to  dandle  or  cocker  (Id.],  powpie,  a 
pnppet  or  doll ;  all  from  Lat.  pujnu,  a 
boy,  a  child.  Pt^py,  a  whelp,  is  of 
the  aame  origin.  Compare  Prov.  Eng. 
pqppin,  a  pnppet  (Forby),  poppy,  aoft, 
tender  (Wr^ht). 

I'apm,  cbvlde  otelowlje  (or  moppe).  Pupa. 
—Prompt.  Pan. 

PcBBB,  a  vegetable  soup,  Ft.pwie, 
BO  spelt  aa-  if  it  denoted  a  clear  soup, 
from  Fr.  pur,  pore,  is  old  Bug.  puree, 
pori,  or  porree,  old  Fr.  porie,  pottage 
made  of  beets  or  with  other  herbs  (Cot- 
grave),  It.porro^  leek-soup  (Florio), 
from  Lat,  porrwm,  a  leek. 

Pmre,  oipurn,  poUge,  Piaeoin,  vel  piieB. 
— Pnmipl.  Pars. 

Becipesfor  "Blaonohed  Porroj/,"and 
"  Porry  of  white  pese,"  are  given  in 
lAber  Cure  Oowrum,  p,  44. 

Fr.  poirfe  is  a  diatinot  corruption. 

PuBL,  Hpiced  ale,  apparently  con- 
nected with  purl,  to  flow  with  a  mnr- 
murin^  sound,  Swed.  poria,  to  bubble 
along,  is,  acooiding  to  Prof.  Skeat,  a 
corruption  of  pearl,  ho  called  with  re- 
ference to  the  pearl-like  bubbles  resting 
on  its  SQifaoe,  Fi^perli,  Ger. perieit,  to 
bubble,  to  pearl.  !F\)r  a  contra^  change 
see  ^AfiUHa.     Compare  the  foUow- 


Wilh  btadtdiubbla  winkinr  at  Che  briii 
KBtj,  Odi  10  1  Nighti7,gaU,  It,  t. 
pDKLun,  now  applied  to  tbe  borders 
or  environs  of  any  place,  especiaUy  to 
the  alums  or  bad  part  of  a  neighbour- 
hood, meant  originally  the  outskirts  of 
a  forest,  ao  spelt  as  if  denoting  a  place 
(Ft.  Um)  exempt  or  free  (Fr.  j>ur)  from 
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the  forest  Uwa,  diaftn^Bted.  The 
proper  meanrog,  however,  is,  iw  BoUe; 
givas  it, "  all  that  spaoe  near  any  Foraat 
which  being  anciently  Forest,  is  after- 
wards Heparatod  from  the  eame  bj  Per- 
amhtUaUon,"  Uterally  perambuiaied  (as 
formerly  pariahes  used  to  have  their 
bounds  beaten),  being  a  oormption  of 
fKrley,  or  pwUe,  an  Anglioized  form  of 
old  Fx.  pw-al^, pouralUe  (Wedgwood], 
i.e.  a  going  through,  a  perambiUation- 
Tha  proper  meaning,  therefore,  is  the 
borders  of  a  forest. 

NareB  qaotes  the  phrase,  "  to  hont 
infmrUy." — Randolpn,  MvtegLoolnng- 
aiaat  (Old  Playt,  ix.  244),  where 
Eazhtt  (1675,  p.  247)  prints  jmrZteu. 
Compare  "  Purrei-wojf ,  the  boundary 
line  of  a  parish." — Wnght. 
Oh!  ifthea 
OrestGod 

reini  ru^er, 
Preaerre  mj  deer, 

F.  Qaaria,  Emhltmt,  bk.  iii.  9 
(p.  lW,ed.l865). 
Hit  greatest  bull  is,  be  bimts  too  mash  in 

the  puriitfui. 
finuMonl  awl  FItEcW,  PAiluttr,  It.  1. 
Bnl  ereiy  modeme  god  vill  now  extend 
His  Taste  prerogstiTe  sb  Shm  u  Jof  e. 
To  Tsge,  to  lust,  la  irrile  to,  to  commend. 
All  is  the  puTtetit  of  the  God  of  Lore. 

DoniM,  Pmbu,  1635,  p.  47. 
There  wia  mach  l^ud  dissfforested,  which 
hstb  been  called  PeuHitat  ever  siiuie,  where- 
afthere  were  sppointed  Rangers. — J.  JfoiwU, 
Famitiar  l^tlrrt,  hk.  It.  6. 

PtiBUHH.  I  cite  this  word  in  order 
to  note  that  the  most  learned  of  the 
translatota  of  the  Anthorized  Version 
attached  a  meuiing  to  it,  where  it 
oeoors  in  Titus  ii.  10,  indicating  the 
duty  of  servants, — "  Not  furhining, 
bat  shewing  all  good  fideUty," — curi- 
ously different  frraa  the  geneiul  accep- 
tation. The  word  in  the  Qreek  is 
vofffito/uii,  which  means  either  (1)  to 
put  aside  or  away  {via^i)  for  one's  self, 
to  appropriate,  steal,  or  (2)  to  go  aside 
or  away,  to  withdraw,  to  retire  (oom- 
pare  the  two  meanings  of  "  to  steal 
away").  It  is  in  the  latter  sense  that 
Bishop  Androwes  understood  the  word, 
as  is   plain   from  the   following   pas- 


Rules  of  behsTiour  in  di 
Depart  not  from  it  till  it  be  ended;  Eiod. 
X  11,  Joebua  "  departed  not  out  of  the 
— lej"  Tit.  iL  10,  "  not  piirJiriiiin^  )  " 


}tdd  take  heed  we  go  aoC 
from  Him.— Pattern  af  CattthiUiad  Dtttrim 
(16tt),  p.  139  (Oxford  ed.). 

PutEotm  was  originally  to  put  away, 
old  Eng.  "  purlon^^  or  pnliMgy*,  or 

fat  fer  a-way,  Prolongo,  alieno." — 
'rotnot.  Portntlorum;  proloyn  (Wy- 
olifFe);  old  Fr. purlM^nter,  Low  Lat. 
prohngare,  to  ba,  or  to  set,  far  away 
(Lat.  longe,  Fr.  linn).  Amh^wes  wm 
no  doubt  led  to  give  the  word  thia  im- 
UBual  meaning  from  a  reminiacence  <tf 
the  kindred  old  Eng.  verbs  forloin,  to 
go  away,  depart,  forsake,  and  e«Iotn,to 
put  away,  remove,  banish,  withdraw. 


Vch  (rekKferioyntd  &0  )« irjt  wsj^S. 
[Each  man  departed  from  Uie  right  wan.] 
AaUtmitt  Poemt,  p.  U,  L  «< 


(ed.  Morris). 
f»j  farbytit  her  fajtb  &  foiled  o)>er  goddea. 
Id.  p.  70,  L  H6S. 
For  etbin  or  elatn,  old  Fr.  etUjiytur, 
^  Lat.  ex-longctre,  compare ; — 
From  worldlj  cares  himsel(e  he  did  obviH. 
Sftnur,  Foeru  QiuwiM,  I.  ir.  SO. 
Ill  tell  thee  now(deaTe  Love)  whatthooshah 

To  anecT  destin?,  »s  she  doth  os. 

How  I  shall  stay,  though  sbe  ttieigiu  me 


CfWA  ther 


CArim  Vulork  on  Emrtk 
(1610),  St.  t*. 

FtTBPOSB,  an  intention,  old  Eag. 
par^,  from  old  Fr.  pottrnos,  Lat.  pro- 
ponium,  something  let  befort  ona,  a 
design,  has  no  eiymologioal  connexiea 
with  the  verb  purpose,  to  intend,  with 
which  it  is  natorslly  and  invariably 
associated.  To  purpose,  Fr.  pvr-poter, 
is  from  Lat.  pro  +pa««iirs,  torest  (lay 
down,  set)  bef(a«  on«,  as  an  object  to 
be  attained,  to  propose  (Skeat).  S«a 
Fbofobal. 

PuMT, "  over-&t,  short,  at  brok«n- 
winded"  (Bailey),  is  no  neeeasaiy 
symptom  of  the  moneyed  mim  who  has 
a  well-filled  purse,  but  is  a  oormption 
of  Fr.  potuttf,  "poraie,  ahortwinaed" 
(Cotgrave),  from  the  oldverbjKicwsFr  in 
the  sense  of  to  pant,  Lat.  puitcere.  Old 
£ng.  foims  areptiro^,purei{/i 


Prtmpl.  Pan 
Purajf,  sborte  wjnded,  . 


.  PconiT.— 
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Compare  Umoosiu  pouft!,  to  breathe 
with  difficulty;  li.boUo,  asthmatic, 
hrukcn -winded,  boltiaa,  pursiness  (for 
feito,ite.,boaipoUaTe,to  pant],  whioh 
b«aTB»  siinilu'lj  deceptive  resemblanoe 
to  boUa,  bona,  a  porse ;  old  Fr.  foalaif. 
AD  these  words  are  from  Lat  jni&ore, 
to  pMit,  to  beat  violently. 

Pitrnr  intolence  aball  break  Ikii  wind 
Willi  {fartnd  harrid  flJKbt. 

Tim«nofAihtni,r.i,ln 
<  Globe  ed.). 
A  f^rtu  num,  or  thkl  felcheth  liu  bresLb 
ofkra,  an  it  were  alnuMt  windlfxae, — Bonl. 
Pu-ni,  cardiacai. — Lrviiu,  MnnipuJui,  1D8, 

A  porua  doable  chind  Lcni,  riding  by  on  * 
naiptrT-bone  vilh  proauider  at  hu  moath, 
■ad  abe  i*  the  Litter- Dhuer ;  ehee  leepea 
two  Pagn,  aad  tboae  are  an  Iriab  BcgKar 
one  Ibe  our  iiide,  and  Ooe  that  sajea  he  liai 
hm  a  Soldier  oo  the  otln-r  »Ae.~D4Uafr, 
Snn  VaaJlg  Siana  of  Loiulim,  lfi06,  p.  34 
((d.  Arber). 

Let  bat  oar  Eii|tli"h  belly-godi  puDiah 
tbeir  pww  bodiec  vitb  Btricl  penaunoe. — r. 
Vol,  Pimt  Pfultm,  1591,  p.  dl  (Sbaka. 

PcBB,  »  eommon  old  word  for  a 
Mictaz  or  puBtole,  as  if  that  which 
yifti  np  throagh  the  akin,  like  Fr. 
Donton,  a  botch  or  pimple,  from  hovter, 
fa}  pneh  np  as  a  bad,  is  probablj  onlj 
a  nattiTsUEed  fonn  of  Fr.  poehe,  a  pos- 
tals (Skeat),  originallj  a  little  toe, 
**pcnoh,"  "poke,"  or  "pock-et,"  and 
•o  near  akin  to  podc.  As  poche  does 
not  leem  to  have  borne  the  above 
tnaaiiing  in  old  French  {e.g.  in  Cot- 
gnve),  ntwA  Be«mB  to  me  to  be  more 
hkely  identical  with  hat.  ptita,  a  blister, 
impiied  in  Lat.  ptMuIo,  ttadputtala,  a 
babble  or  blister,  originally  something 
blown  tip  or  inflated,  alun  to  Qreek 
Mta,  a  bellows,  a  blast,  pheiaHi,  a 
Uadder,  ph£»k/,  a  blister.  Compare 
abo  Dui.  ptue,  to  swell  np,  and  Lith. 
p'uif,  a  bladder  or  pimple. 

Kit  be  pomied  witb  barly  meale  and  laide 
to  I— r'tr'.  it  takelh  tbem  awaj. — Gtrard*, 
ibrM,p.M9. 

The  root  being  dried  and  incorporat  with 
raKk  . .  .  diMtuaetb  and  healetb  the  awelling 
kRMb  behiitd  tbe  eve;  the  angrie  puthti 
abo  aad  biln  in  othpr  Eni<uictonF«  called 
PMi.— //tUmd,  Ptinv,  vol.  ii,p.36. 

It  vaa  a  Pnnerb,  amoDgat  the  Ureeiaua : 
tliM,  He  that  was  ptaiied  to  hii  Hurt,  ahould 
kae  a  Ptuk  riaa  apon  bt*  nooe. — Baton, 
Fii  II,  nix.  ^16tS),  p.  355  (ed.  Arber). 

PcTTMB,  a  8oot<j)  word  for  a  ^ort 


pioce  of  ordnance,  as  if  from  (o  put,  in 
the  sense  of  costing  or  throwing  a 
heavy  stone,  Ac.,  is  a  cormption  of 
petard,  old  Eng.  pelarre,  Fr.  petard, 
that  which  makes  a  orock  oi  explosion 

(j»0. 

PuTTOCK-SHBonns,  a  naval  term,  a 
corruption  of  fattock,  i.e.  fool-hook, 
ehronds.    Futloi:k  is  a  kite. 

He  actnaUv  arrived  at  the  pulloek-ikroiidt. 
—SsuUell,  Ruderick  Samlatn,  ch.  zxvii.  [La- 
lluim,  Dicl.  a.  v.] 

Ftbamid,  Greek  pmramid-g,  ptimttmi, 
so  spelt  as  if  connected  with  pw;  fire 
(whence  pyre),  from  its  reaemblance  to 
the  tapering  shape  of  a  flame,  "For 
fire  by  nature  mounteth  like  a  rijramie," 
as  Senoca  romarks  ( Workt,  translated  by 
Lodge,  p.  787,  1614],  andthetriangular 
figure  A,  firom  the  same  resemblanoe  to 
an  np  ward- tending  flame,  was  the  sym- 
bol of  Biva  {Cos,  Aryan  Mythology,  vol. 
iL  p.  114).  The  word  is  no  doubt  of 
Egyptian  origin,  probably  from  pi-ram, 
"the  lofty,"  from  ram,  aravi,  to  bo 
high  [8.  Birch,  in  BwMen's  Egypt, 
vol.  V.  p.  768).  BrogBoh  says  that  in 
Egyptian  pir-am-vt  is  "  edge  of  the 
pyramid,"  and  abumir,  a  pyramid 
[Egypt  under  the  Fharaoh*,  vol.  i.  p. 
78). 


angle  tbaC  is,  ani 

1  whi 

lehe  mount* 

vpward 

he  waieth  contin 

oally 

mora  slender, 

,  taking 

both  hia  Gk""  » 

□d  ni 

ime  of  tbejKr. 

.whoae 

it,  ij 

alwaiea  painted,  and 

•if  Eng.  Pattii  (15S9;,  p.  108  (ed. 
Arber). 

This  epithet  hai  an  old  traditional  conte- 
eiatioa  to  Venus,  and  iu  such  an  application 
apringa  upward  like  a  pi/niiiud  nfjin  into  a 
far  more  illimitable  and  unaginatiTe  value. — 
Dt  Quiacty,  Worki,  voL  xi.  p.  100. 


Wordsworth  says  th^t  church  spires 


When  they  reflect  the   brwea   light   of 

a  rich,  though  raiay,  aanaet,  appear  like  a 

imiiJ  o/ftami  burDing  heaTeuward. — See 


'^' 


'"iW"" 


Quaff  ahoold  properly  be  to  qwft 
(ocanrring  iu  Of  the  Olde  Ood  and  the 
Newe,  1684,  eig.  0],  from  old  Eng. 
^uanighl,  which  was  m>  donbt  mistaken 
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QUAOMIBE  (     3 

for  ft  put  partioiple  (compare  Pbebs), 
Scot.  UKmghl,  vjtmchi,  to  quaff  or  Bwig, 
waught,  a  large  draught  of  drink  ;  "  A 
wavght  of  ale." — ItomBa;. 

Iquaught,  I  drink  all  out.— Pufigrsw,  1530. 

Compare  Icel.  vSkva  mo  (to  molBten 
one's  self),  to  drink,  to  slake  one's  thirst 
(Cleaebj,  721).    Qu  often  takes  the 
place  of  10  in  Scotch. 
Do  tamcht  and  driok,  bring  cowpig  full  in 

G.  Do«elai,  BuktM  ef  EBMrJa,  p.  S50, 1.  47. 

Well  ttk  A  right  guid  willie-nuiugAt, 
Forauld  bmgayne. 

fliHT,.,  P«iiu,  p.  M7  (Globe ed.). 

QCAOHiBE,  fomierl}'  sometimes  spelt 
quake-mjre,  as  if  tlie  mire  that  ijtwAcs 
or  iH  (ProT.  Bng.)  gvaggy  or  yuaky, 
is  a  corruption  of  the  old  Eng. 
quick-mire,  a  bog  that  seems  quick 
or  ahve  because  it  shakes  or  moves, 
juet  aa  qwek-tHver  is  moving  silver, 
and  qwck-aand,  moving  sand.  Com- 
pare Don.  quteg,  living,  and  ipu^g- 
land  and  quik-taiid,  quicksaad.  The 
change  was  the  more  natural  as  qitick 
ia  near  akin  to  quake,  A.  Sax-  cwaeiatt, 
eujecam,  to  move  or  shake ;  see  Diefen- 
bach,  Goth.  Sprathe,  ii.  488. 


Compare  the  following : — 

Lo,  \ie  erthe  for  heujneHe '  (at  be  voids  de> 


u  fi'i^  fij-ng. 
inn  of  Pin-i  Pfsim 


i.  159. 


All  wagged  his  flecbe '  u  >  oii^lt  myra. 
PirrM  (**  Plorieftman'i  Crarf.,  L.  JS6 
(ed. Skeat). 

When  the  sand  of  the  Goodwins  is 
observed  to  be  in  a  shifting,  moving 
condition,  it  is  still  said  b;  sMlors  to  be 
"  alive." 

At  low  tide  a  portion  of  the  nnd  ia  dry  and 
hard,  .  .  .  bat  u  tbe  water  again  Bowi  orer 
auj  part  of  it,  that  part  beoaiDea,aathesailori 
uj,  *^  all  alive,''  euft  and  quick,  and  readj  to 
suck  in  aiijthingtliatlodgeiuponit. — J.  Gil- 
more,  Sm™.  iVarriorn,  p.  B7. 

Compare  with  this  old  Eng.  qaiich 
(to  be  Uvelj],  to  stir  or  move ;  quaggy, 
a  Prov,  word  for  shaky,  "  Qwiggy  bog- 
earth"  (ElUs,  Mod.  llugbandman,  TV. 
iv.  42) ;  Prov.  Eng.  qvob,  a  quick -sand 
or  bog  (West),  quob-tmrc  (Shrops.), 
"  qnalibe  or  quagmire." — Minsheu, 
1617 ;  ^iidve,  to  shake.     Other  forms 


)  toag-wire  and  ijaaie- 


'ind  it  out  thou  doe«i  swinck, 
'lliou  moaght  ■;  d(«pn-  and  deeper  ainck. 
SjKntT,  Slitpheardi  Caltnder,  SepttmifT. 
It  waa  a  great  deep  mariab  or  fiunimiirc, 
through  the  middest  wbercof  ibe  rioer  aUlfd 
Apsus  did  run,  being  in  p^atnenae  and  tiriil- 
neise  of  atreame.  very  like  to  tbe  norr  of 
PenevB.— ^m^A,  Plalarch,  p.  381  (ed.  lilt). 

QuaHi,  to  blench,  shrink,  or  cower 
from  fear,  meant  formerly  to  piue  or 
die,  and  the  tme  orthography  Bbonld 
be  queel  or  queal,  it  being  old  Eng. 
queten,  to  pensh,  from  A.  Sax.  circLin, 
to  die  (Dut.  ^iceten,  to  pine  awaj). 
Compare  Devonshire  quecU,  to  faml 
away.    See  Skeat,  Etym.  Did.  s.v. 

The  word  appears  to  have  been 
warped  in  shape  and  meaning  from 
having  been  confounded  with  quail,  an 
old  and  provincial  verb  meaning  "  to 
curdle  as  milk "  (Bailey,  Wn^l), 
which  is  B,  naturalized  form  of  old  Ft. 
cailler,  coaiUfr  (It.  qvagliare),  to  curdle, 
Lat.  w-aguiare. 

Qaabin,  aa  mj'lke,  and  other  Ijcowre.  C»- 
Ofuii..~ProiBp(.  Parvi^nan,  1«0. 

I  ouovle,  as  mylke  dotthe,  i. 
—PuU^ratx,  1530. 

[Laser  ia  given]  toiuch  aa  bane  supped  off 
and  drunk  fiuibd  milke,  that  ia  clutterpd 
within  (heir  alomack.— t/oUin«J'i  Plitf,  fbl. 
1634,  twn.  ii.  p.  134. 

The  word  was  then  conceived  to 
have  originally  meant  to  have  one's 
blood  curdled  or  congealed  with  fev, 
just  as  It.  cagliare,  to  curdle,  came  alao 
to  be  need  with  the  meaning  "  to  ousil 
in  one's  courage,  to  be  afraid,  to  iioLl 
one's  peace." 

And  let  not  search  and  inijuisilion  piail 

To  bring  again  tbrae  foolish  runawBTt. 

Shalu^eaTt,  .ii  Yaii  Lilit  ll,  ii.  t,  l'.  St. 

Tbe  breuncb  once  dead,  tlie  buddc  eke  needn 

Speiun-,  Shtphtanlt  Calender,  Xnr. 
Her  .  . .  look'd  like  nan  qtmiling  j=  taiol- 
ing]awaj.— H.  Palmer,  Deaiiuhirt  Cnaiiin^ 
p.  8. 

Qdatnt,  formeriy  used  in  tbe  sense 
of  pretty,  elegant,  handsome,  dainty, 
ola  Eng.  quoyni,  ewoini,  coin/,  from  FV. 
"  ermi,  quaint,  cotnpf,  neat,  fine,  sprace. 
brisk,  smirk,  smug,  dain^,  trim,  tricked 
Up." — Cotgrave.  Tliis  moaning  origi- 
nated in  the  assumption  that  the  wcwil 
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QUASBF 


was  identieal  with  oompl,  Lat,  txm^iaa 

(from  eotno),  neat,  aprace,  nicely- 
dreaaed.  It  is  really  the  same  word  as 
It.  eonio,  known,  noted,  and  derived 
from  hai.  eognitus,  known,  and  meant 
(1)  well-known,  famous,  remarkable, 
eiceilent,  (2)  handsome,  fine.  Wedg- 
wood well  oontrasta  with  this  unanith 
f~itt-cognibu],  {1)  unknown,  strange, 
a)  awkward,  nngraceful.  It  follows 
that  ac-quainl,  to  make  known  (from 
Ijat.  ad  and  cognihit),  is  radically  the 
same  word,  but  here  again  old  Fr. 
accoifU,  aoqnainted,  came  also  to  be 
used  for  "  ueat,  amtpl,  fine,  aprace" 
(Cotgrave). 

(eoa  knintt  {li.etcointtl  birloz  l»t  acheawelS 
fori!  bore  gutefealre  [Tbose  noUrious  harlotH 
thmt  dhow   forth    their  dropping  ulcer*]. — 
A-ten*  RitiU,p.Sta. 
V/if   bow  tiniBit  cuDtenaunce  '  he  cuuerede 

Ifjltian  ^  PaUme,  1.  S8t4  (ed.  Skeat). 
Oreene  speaks  of  a  lady  who  had  aeen 
»  handsome  man  "  sitting  in  a  dump  to 
think  of  the  matnlneti  of  his  person- 
age "  (Nares);  compare  "My  quaint 
ArieL"— Temperi,  i,  2. 

For  a  fin*,  auainl,  graceful  and  eicelleal 
bahioD,  youti  [agowii]  ii  worlh  leo  on't. — 
Shal(£tpain,  Much  Alia,  iii.  4, 1.  33. 

PrtiptUl,  s  dapper,  ttett,  sprace,  ipiaial,  or 
m^l  fellow. — CalgniBi. 
For  Amorel  ri<;ht  fivrefull  wta  and  liint, 
IjiM  ibe  with  blame  her  honor  should  allaiut, 
i  coy  and  wondroiu 

™  Qu«m.,  IV.  i.  fl. 


That  t 


QuAHDABT,  a  perplexity,  is,  according 
to  Prof.  Skeat,  a  eimons  oorruption  of 
old.  Eng.  wandretk,  wandrelhe,  evil 
pli^t,  sdTerri^,  frcon  Icel.  vandrceii, 
difiitrolty,  assimilated  apparently  to 
words  beginning  with  qv  at  Latin 
ongin,  like  quantity,  gwierwxry,  &c. 

>e  aeile  tenae  e«  atrengthe  .  •  .  enynly  lo 
■iffire  ie  wele  and  )«  waa,  weltbe  or  uun- 
iT^h.—Rttitmu  Piua  (ab.  1440).  p.  11 
(E,E.T.8.). 

A»d  folc  aal  (bol  vxmdrtlh  and  ten, 

For  folc  sal  duia  for  din  of  Be. 

Eng.  Marital  IlomUia,  p.  tl  (ed.  Small). 

[  People  absU  luffer  perplexity  and  aorroir, 

tar  Mopic  ahall  bint  for  Ibe  noiie  of  the 

He  jmiiidariti  whether  to  go  forward  to 
God,  or  .  .  .  torn  bwtic  to  the  world.— TAm. 
'-''—  Strment,  vol.  L  p.  b06, 
QoAXBZL,  a  dispnte  or  contention, 


spelt  so  as  to  correspond  to  old  Eng. 

qtimrrel,  a  sciuare-headed  arrow  (from 
Lat.  quadreUua),  stands  for  querel,  old 
Eng.  querele,  old  Fr.  querele,  Bum  Lat. 
querela,  a  complaint ;  compare  qvfru- 
ftHM.  In  the  Authorized  Version  quar- 
rel is  still  naed  for  complaint  (Levit. 
XTvi.  25),  and  so  in  the  Prayer  Book 
version  of  the  Psalms,  "  stand  up  to 
judge  my  quarrel "  {luv.  2B). 

For^Ting  one  another,  if  anj  man  haTe  S 
qaaml  agauut  any.— ,4.    V.    Cviai.   iii.    13 


Quirel,  pleynte,  QuetbU.— Prompt,  Pariiu- 

Quarrdoui,  quarrelsome  (Shake- 
apeare,  OymbeUne,  iii.  4),  is  querulcms 
in  BoUand. 

There  inhabit  tbege  regions  ■  kind  of  peopi  e, 
mde,  warlike,  ready  to  fight,  quimloui,  and 
miBebievoua. — Holland,  Camdta'i  ^colluuit,  p. 
39  [Trench], 

Qdabby,  a  fowl  flown  at  and  killed, 
originally  a  reward  given  to  Honnds 
after  they  have  taken  tlie  game 
(Bailey),  is  an  Aoglioized  and  corrupted 
form  of  old  Fr.  curie  or  eorie,  the  same 
(Cotgrave),  properly  tlie  IntestineB, 
which  (like  8p.  ayrada,  entrails)  is  from 
Low  Lat.  corona,  the  plnck,  the  heart 
and  ita  appurtenances,  from  Lat.  cor, 
the  heart  (old  Fr.  qmr,  qaer).  Com- 
pare Norm.  Fr.  cx/raUU,  Vie  de  81. 
Avhon,  L  256  (ed.  Atkinson). 

-like) 


And  with  the  stroak,  make 

ground 
The  gnt-lesa  Qi 


twice,  or  thrioe,  r 


Si)tvaUT,  Du  Barlai,  p.  361. 


Altogether  ahalj  be  t 

To  gyne  your  boundea,  that  called  ia,  Y  via 

The  qatrrt,  sboue  the  abynne,  for  it  eaten  ia. 

Book  tfSt.  Albaru,  Hme  i/>  thiU  brtkt 

The  fotaler  for  his  righlea. 
The  left  ichalder  yaf  he ; 
With  hert,  liuer,  and  ligblea, 
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C 


) 


QUAVE 


Her  from  tlie  ^mii  be  «i»«y  doth  dri»e. 
And  from  her  f[ripiD'gpouDce  the  greedy  prey 
doth  rire. 

Spnutr,  Fatrit  Quttae,  V.  iw.  *t. 
Let  ReuoQ  ifaen  at  ber  own  ^nany  fly, 
Bat  how  can  finite  En*p  inGntlyt 

Drydtn,  HItuI  and  Panthtr,  Pt,  1. 1.  105. 

QuAHT,  A  provincial  word  meaning  to 
go  contraiy  to,  to  plough  transTerselj 
or  across,  to  i^agree,  &1I  oat  (Atkin- 
Bon,  Olevcland  Glotsiwy],  ia  no  doubt 
identical  with  to  thwart,  leel.  i^err,  trvert, 
»-thwait,  across,  old  8wed.  twiir,  ttaiiti, 
Dan.  ftuBr,  tmart,  old  Ger.  twerh.  Mid. 
Ger.  ihmairtt  Goth,  ^airht  (angry), 
A.  Sax.  YtufOf^;  compare  G«r.  gwr, 
tianETorse,  Low  Ger.  queer,  acrosa,  ob- 
liquely, Eng,  "  queer,"  pecoliiu',  ont 
of  the  atrai^t  Une.  Bee  Diefenbaeh, 
Go(W«A.Spracfai,ii.720.  Porfcu^K 
of.  leoL  Hvittr  and  tviatr,  toisi,  and 
Mali  N.  Eng.  hoiU  tat  qoMl,  turtU  for 
gvUti  Dan.  trane,  a  crane.  Hence, no 
doabt,  the  verb  ^uirter,  to  cross  a  road 
obUqnely  in  driTmg,  Mod,  Fr.  cariayer, 
the  eame  (which  Littr6  derives  from 
gnatre,  as  ii  Xo  cat  the  road  in  four  1), 
and  perhaps  cptartering,  a  sea-term, 
sailing  obliqnely,  "  neither  by  a  wind, 
nor  b«fore  wind,  bnt,  as  it  were,  be- 
twixt both  "  (Bailey). 

Compare  Soottiah  thnrt^-,  aorosa, 
a-thwart,  to  (luyrter,  to  go  athwart,  to 
cross  the  farrow  obliquely  in  plooghing 
[^^ptarterl;  so  tkorter-,  Ihmarter-,  and 
gvarter-,  tU,  a  diaeaae  of  cattle. 

The  postilion  (for  ra  were  all  curiaga 


Work,,  -.oi.  .i».  p.  jge: 

The  two  adverse  curisgea  would  therefore, 
to  a  ctTtaintj,  be  iravellinK  on  [he  asnie  aide ; 
and  from  this  side,  u  not  tieing  oun  in  law, 
tbe  croasin);  over  tn  the  other  would,  of 
eoune,  be  looked  for  from  us.  . . .  And  every 
cmlure  that  met  us,  would  rely  upon  us  for 
fiurfenn;.— D(Quin«v,l('0rlu,vol.iv.p.S34. 

QUABTEB,  as  in  the  phrase  "  to  give 
one  no  quarter,"^ to  show  him  no 
mercy,  is  "  the  sparing  of  the  livea  and 
giving  good  treatment  to  a  oonqner'd 
enemy "  (Bailey) ;  Fr.  "  quarHer, 
Quarter,  or  fair  war,  where  Souldiers 
are  taken  priaonen,  and  ransomed  at  a 
certain  rate."    The  original  meaning 


and  not  to  put  them  to  the  swotd 
(Littr^).  This  word  for  enforced  red- 
denoe  or  detention  ia  periups  from  old 
Eng,  quartern,  a  place  of  confinement, 
a  prison,  A.  Sax.  aeearf-itm,  omert-fm, 
a  prison  {interpreted  as  a  "hoaBe(ani) 
of  lamentation  («u>earf)."— Bttmiiller, 
p. 408).  Oanitpossiblylteacomiptfomi 
o!  eare-em?  see  Qdteb-itn,  ana  com- 
pare Fr.  ehartre  for  eharare,  from  Lat. 
career,  Qvarterf  in  the  ordinary  aeiue 
of  lodgings  would  then  be  a  modified 
nae  of  the  same  word ;  bat  quarter,  Fi. 
quartier,  a  neighbourhood,  a  diatriet  d 
atown,  ia&omLat.morfanuf,  a  fourth 
part.  Thns  Heroa  at  first  showed 
John  the  Baptist  aome  quarter,  "  E« 
beclysede  lohanneroon  ewearieme,"  A. 
Scat.  Vermon,  8.  Ltdie,  iiL  20,  i^.  he 
shut  him  in  prison. 

pe  Uchame  )«abotde  ben  be  soule  hihtlicht 
bare,  nuUceS  hire  to  atelicbe  j lurlerw  [Tbe 

..__  ^ ,.-0« 

It.),   p.  S13  (ei 


Chrott.  sub  ana 

They  do  beet,  who,  if  they  cannot  hot  ad- 
mit  Loue,  yet  make  it  keep  Qaarur:  And 
■euer  it  wholly,  from  their  aprioui  Aliii^ 
and  Actions  of^life.—Bocm,  Eoan,  Of  Lm, 
16t5,  p.  447  (ed.  Arber). 

Latimer  playa  on  the  word  ^larUf- 
maetcr,  one  who  provides  qoarters. 

But  they  do  it  beeaune  Ihej  will  be  jurOr 
maiitcr  with  thcTT  hn«b*Ddea.  Quarts 
maiitera;  Nsy  halfe  maialers:  yea  waae  of 
them  wLI  be  whole  mayater*. — utlimrr,  Sir- 

Qdabteb  Bessiohs  Robs,  a  garde- 
ner's corruption  of  Fr.  roM  de  qiKAe 

QuABTBS,  said  to  be  an  oldFreneb 
name  for  playing  cards  (B.  S.  Tayld. 
Sittory  of  Playing  Cardt,  p.  89),  as  if 
associated  with  toe  idea  of  the  /ow 
Buita  (ouofre,  Lat.  quafuor)  rather  thu 
with  the  paper  or  cord-board  {eartf, 
Lat.  chartaj  of  which  they  are  made. 

QuAVB,  an  old  Eng.  form  of  mwf,  » 
billow,  aa  if  derivM  from  quatt,  to 
shake,  to  move  up  and  down  (wbeaee 
qaaeer). 

Alhall  KiTc,aIathiucme, 
Mai  bi  this  acbippe  lakened  be. 
That  Criat  rail  in  and  hii  felawes, 
Imang  dintea  of  gret  oiuiimi. 
Eng.  Mttr.  Homtiei,  p.  135  (ed.  Small). 
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AUiUratht  Patml,  p.  46, 1.  324. 
ft  tbI  iragRd  ind  olef-  and  il  ^  worlds 

Kuin  of  P.  Fbvman,  B.  XTuL  61. 
Tbe  irateruh  Fennn  below 
Tbaae  groand-worksB  Uid  with  itone  oncsth 

couldebetn 
(So  naxmg  soft  ind  iDoi*t  tbe  Bum  were). 
Hirlland,  Caiwbn,  p.  530  [DsTies]. 

tTow,  old  Bag.  "  wavie,  of  tha  see  or 
other  water"  (Pronwl.  Pairv.),  A.  Sax. 
teag  (Q(^.  aoge),  loel.  vdffr,  Ooth.  wegi, 
is  etjmologioally  that  which  toaa«  or 
nndalAtes,  from  A.  Sfti.  wagian,  Qoth. 
veagjam,  to  wag  or  shake,  loel.  d^o. 
Hence  also  Fr.  va^ue,  a  wave,  which 
wu  probahlj  imagined  to  have  a  con- 
naiion  with  oo^uer,  to  wander  (Lat. 
lujran'),  as  if  denoting  a  v?andering  or 
re^eBS  Tolnine  of  water,  like  Lat. 
"  vaga  Kqnora "  (Pnipertiiu),  and 
TainyBon'a  "  fields  of  wouderiDg foam." 

QuKKH,  the  name  of  a  piece  in  chess, 
it  ha«  been  conjectured  is  an  adapta- 
tioii  of  its  foreign  names,  Fr.  Dame,  It. 
Dam»a,  Pr.  Vinrge,  which  were  soggea- 
liTe  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  But  Vlerge  is 
a  ooTTuptioD  of  the  older  Fr.  pierge, 
fifee  (dd  Eng.  fen),  from  Low  Lot. 
fereia,  fania,  which  is  merely  a  Latin- 
iied  form  of /on  or  ferx,  a  counaollor  or 
minister,  the  name  of  the  piece  in  Per- 
nao.  However,  this  is  improbable,  as  it 
wie  coiled  Regina  as  early  as  the  12th 
eaitiuy.  See  D.  Forbes,  History  of 
Clirtt,  pp.  S2,  209 ;  Baaterot,  Jeu  det 
Eciect,  p.  17. 

Tbe  kjnfce  ia  the  hiRbest,  uid  lb?  patent 
(wbicbe  KiBic  name  anumi  or  lai/di)  is  the 
ociL— J.  R«iBh)tAiui,  T^  PImastuit  and  Kittit 
Pkgi  if  Of  Chiutt,  Ibet. 

And  whan  J  ttwe  mjfen  &w&j, 
AUa,  1  ooath  no  leneCT  pUy. 

n<  Baalim  o/lht  Dulchtue,  1.  6i5. 
AlduivKlt  1 1»<1  ■  chMlc. 
To  gnie  tbe  mate  ii  bard. 

Par  I  wilt  m  pnmide. 

That  I  willliaTP  your  fine. 
And  when  f  auT/rrw  ii  bad, 

Aod  all  jour  waire  is  done  : 
Tben  iball  your  wife  be  glad 
To  mde  that  Tou  began. 
TiM'i  Hiictliinji,  tSw,  p.  n  (ed.  Arber). 
QuxKR,  on  old  iu)d  Scottish  form  of 
fainor  cAoir. 
TtN  BBJoritf  ij  pariab  churehei  ttaa  to 


hSTK  had  a  amall  ^laitmeat  called  lb  faor, 
which  is  thought  to  bare  been  used  for  bap- 
tismi,  mirriagea,  and  massea. — Guidt  to  tht 
Land  oj  Seen  (quoied  in  iVoItl  and  Qutriti, 
5tb  S.  Tii.  306). 

Herie  je  bym  in  a  tyinpane  and  quter; 
herieye  hymin  Mrmgia  and  orgun. —  Wycliffc, 
Ft.  cl.  1. 

Qdbbt,  an  Anglicized  form  <^  Lat. 
quart,  enquire,  imperative  of  qutarere, 
to  seek,  originally  no  doubt  a  marginal 
annotation  mode  in  reading  a  book, 
meuiing  ^'investigate  this,  ^'  assimi- 
lated to  «njuinf,  &o.  So  we  have  jury 
for  Vr.jwrie,  tevy  for  levSe,  molley  for 
matteli,  ptmy  torpait-ni. 

He  objeelfl,  "  PeradTentore  the  woman 
shall  not  be  williuK  to  follow  me."  At  last 
being  BBtidfied  in  thia  oiucn,  he  takes  the  oalh  : 
as  no  honeat  man  which  meani  1»  pay,  will 
refliae  to  gtue  his  bond  if  lawfdlly  required. 
—FuUtf,  iMil  Slale,  p.  SO  (164B). 

For  men  to  think  Uiat  they  shall  driTe  away 
dKmtmi  by  any  Buch  means  is  folly  and  super- 
stition. lsballaddnomareinan*wertot!ie 
first  oiicn  proposed. — Mathir,  StmarkabU 
Pnnidtnai,  p.  187  (ed.  OSot). 

The  only  fiuerv  which  this  Article,  or  tbia 
part  oftha  Article  will  admit,  is,  whether  by 
hia  burial  we  are  to  underatand  llie  interring 
or  depositure  of  bis  body  in  the  monument, 
—That.  Jockun,  Warki,  1673,  Tol.  ii.  p.  918. 

Qdsst,  or  qtieett,  a  name  for  the  wood- 
pigeon  (wood-quest,  Oobimba  Potttm- 
but),  supposed  to  have  been  so  called 
from  its  plaintive  note,  Lat.  giueittti, 
complaint  (Bailey).  Cf.  "Tiirturyeimt." 
— VergU,  Ed.  i.  59. 

Deep-toned 
The  cuthal  ptama  ;  nor  ia  her  changelea§  ptainl 
Uomusical. 

CraAome  (JiAai,  Brituh  Birdt  in  (Anr 

Hflund,  p.  330). 

Tbe  stook-doTe  only  through  the  forest  coos, 

Mourniiitly    boarse ;   oft  ceasing  from  hia 

Short  interral  of  weary  woe  I 

Thaiatortf  Ssoami,  Summtr, 
Coulon  rsmier,  A  Quteit,  Cowshot,  Ring< 
doTe.  StockdOTe,  wood-cniter. — Colffrate. 

Quett,  however,  is  beyond  doubt 
a  contracted  form  of  omhai,  A.  Sax. 
cwioeole  (of.  recntett,  oontracted  from  Lat 
reqaitUue).    See  Cowbhot  nipro. 

Tbe  wing*  of  two  builards,  tbe  feet  of  four 

C-doKi  .  .  .  and  a  goblet  of  Beaaroia. — 
iharl,     Rabelaii,     Bk.     11.    ch.      zxni. 
[Diriee]'. 

QnKsnatra,  forotw&tOM,  oooorBin  the 
following  extraot  from  a  lettar  dated 
1562,  quoted  by  HalUwell  and  Wri^t 
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in  tlieir  edition  of  Narea'  Qlossanj: — 
"  Her  Mojestie  did  stand  upon  the  cftr- 
pett  of  the  clothe  of  estate,  and  did  oil- 
most  leauo  upon  the  guetiiont." 
Another  old  form  ib  qiMMut  com- 

?are  Ger.  kueten,  kitten,  Fr.  cowwin, 
t.  eutciiu),  all  from  Lot.  ouleUa. 
QniOHT,  an  old  and  incorrect  spelling 
of  gvite,  from  a  ai^poBsd  analogy  to 
Bach  words  as  might,  right,  light,  &c., 
where  the  g  is  organic. 
Noblest  hearts  proudlj  abandoo  quighl 
SiuiIt  of  Hmrbs,  apd  eountry-lif^H  delif[ht. 
Sull^ttr,  Du  Barlat,  p.  69  (16*1). 
And,  irbiks  be  Btrore  fail  combred  dubbe  to 

ouigkt 
Out  of  iheearth,  witb  bUde  all  burning  bright, 
He  emott  oif  bis  left  arme. 

Spirair,  F.  Quimt,  I.  Tiii.  10. 

QDtL,L.  The  explanation  of  ttuB  word 

in  Uie  following  paasage  haa  long  been 
the  opprohrinm  ot  commentators. 

Mj  masters,  lei's  stand  close ;  m  j  lord  pro- 
tector will  come  this  way  bj  and  by,  and 
tbcn  He  mny  deliver  our  supplicalioDS  in  tlit 
^«UI.—Shaktipean,  i  Htn.  VI.  t.  i,  U.  1-4. 

SoinehaveHuppoaedthiBtomean  "in 
writing,"  oa  if  "m  the  pen  "could  con- 
vey  that  aenae.  Nares  thought  that  it 
might  Bi|iiify  "  in  fonn  and  order,  like 
a  quilled  ruff"!  Dyce  qnotea  a  con- 
fident aesertion  of  Singer  that  it  means 
in  tlie  giioil  or  coil,  i.e.  the  bustle  or 
tumult  (2nd  ed.  vol.  v.  p.  202).  In  an 
old  Eng.-Latin  Dictionary,  "  In  the 
qtull "  ia  aaid  to  be  rendered  «c  eom- 
Docto,  i.e.  by  joint  action,  combinedly. 
Thia  would  lead  ns  to  regard  gnill  as  a 
corrupt  form  of  Fr.  catnlU,  gothered 
together,  CMeillette,  a  collection,'ciiei72<r, 
to  gather,  from  Lat.  colUgerc,  especially 
since  Wyolifle  hoe  gvyUt  and  qvelel,  a 
gathering  or  collection  (Lev.  iiiii.  86, 
Deut.  iri.  8).  So  "  in  the  quill "  wotild 
correapond  to  "in  the  quylet"  (cm 
tufilh'tle,  ea  coUecto),  and  would  imply 
that  tlie  petitioners  made  theii  suppli- 
cation altogether  and  by  joint  action. 
Foasibly  this  may  be  on  Inatance  of  the 
use  of  the  old  word  quill,  a  stream 
(compare  Oer.gueUe;  old  Eng.  cicellen, 
O.  Dut.  and  O.  H.  Oar.  queUeti, 
to  bubble  up ;  "po  welle  .  .  kvelti," 
Ayenbite,  248 ;  Don.  hilde,  a  apring  ot 
fountain,  Cleveland  held),  whi(£  I 
cannot  find  regialered  in  on^r  of  the 
dictionaries,  though  it  occurs  in  Bp. 
Andrewea'  Sermons. 


I>ai  (aaith  Esaj)  P. 

..  _.  ,  the  (ui/ii  whereof  m; 

the  city  of  our  God  (p.  106,  fol. ). 


water-slreame,  the  tailU  whereof  make  glad 


The  meaning  then  would  be  that  their 
petitiona  were  brought  to  bear  "in a 
stream,"  with  a  united  and  well- 
directed  effort,  upon  the  proteot<tf.  In 
Ireland  there  is  a  coaiee  phroae  of  the 
same  origin,  by  which  persons  who  are 
great  chums,  or  hail-fellows-well-met, 
are  aaid  "mingere  in  nno  qmU 
{=  riTulo),"  "They  p—  in  the  same 

He  would  have  us  belieTc  that  he  and  dw 
Secretary  p — d  in  a  qaill ;  they  were  ooo- 
federatei  in  tbii  No  Fanatic  plot.— A'frljl, 
£mn(n,  p.  999  [Davies], 

Ifarrell  has  the  phrase  in  a  soma- 
what  altered  form: — 
I'll  have  a  council  shall  ail  always  still. 
And  give  me  a  license  to  do  what  I  will; 
And   two  secretaries    ahall    p—   [miiignt\ 
throngb  a  quiU. 

FMni,  p.  laS  {Murray  repr.). 
Tbou  ninn'st  lo  meet  thy  selfspureslreami 

behind  tbee. 
Mazing  tbe  Meads  where  tbou  dost  tun  uid 

winde-thee. 
AnoD,  like  Cedion,  thrangh   a   gtraightfr 

Qvili, 
Tbou  strainest  out  a  little  Brook  or  Rill. 
J.  Syiwiler,  Uu  Bartal,  p.  433  (IMl). 

QutLL,  OS  a  term  in  miUioery,  to 

gather  or  plait  into  small  folds  or  pipes 
hke.  gnillt  (just  as  the  folds  of  tbe 
ancientrufC  were  termed  guife),  is  most 
probably  a  naturalized  form  of  Fr. 
cveitUr,  to  gather,  from  Lat.  eoUigav 
(Eng.  to  cult),  O.  Fr.  eoHHr.  Cf.  Goeni- 
sey  ewjviUer,  to  plait  (Wedgwood). 
Wychffe  has  gyylet,  qudet,  a  gathering 
(cclkclio).  Lev.  xiiii.  86,  Deut.  ivL  8. 
QwU,  a  ruff,  seems  to  be  the  avne 
word,  Sp.  eueUo,  a  raff  (Uinsheu),  in- 
troduced into  English  as  jweWo. 

Your 


ruffg; 

Great  lards  and  ladies  feasted  to  lurvey 
Embroider'd  petticoots- 

MaatTigtr,  Tht  C'Ku  Madani,  act  ir.  te.  * 
<p.  447,  ed.  Cunningbaai). 

From  Fr.  eueUUr,  to  ga&er  or  ooUed, 
also  come  N.  Eng.  gvMe,  quyle,  coil,  to 
gather  hay  into  cocks,  ijuile,  a  bay- 
cook,  and  probably  Devon  tfnilly,  to 
harden  or  dry  (?  orig.  to  shrivel  or 
gather  up).  QwUet,  on  old  word  Ut 
a  croft  or  small  poroel  of  land,  especially 
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»  detoolied  portion  of  one  eoonty,  Ac., 
located  in  aoother,  is  doubtless  from 
Ft.  ctieiUetle,  a  collection  ol  gathering, 
B  sm&ll  piece  gathered  ont  from  a 
laiger. 

Thi*  fbnil;  wontd  not  think  itwirtbe  leu, 
if  Bar  little  jtalltt  at  grownd  bid  been  con- 
T^ed  from  it. — Utniw,  in  Z.  Grty'i  note  It 
Hudibnu,  III.  iii,  748. 

Over  Seile  .  ■  .  thougb  nirrounded  bj 
Derbjshire  is  jet  >  jailltt  or  anuU  parcel  of 
Leicealenhire. — Pak,  in  loc.  eil. 

"  Suffolk  Stiles." — It  is  a  mesBurinf;  esst, 
whether  this  ProTerh  pertoineth  to  Eaaex  or 
thiaCoanty;  and  I  beliere  it  belon^eth  to 
both,  which,  being  incioiied  Counties  into 
petty  fuiUiU,  sbannd  with  bi^  a  tiles, 
troublEwnae  to  be  dambred  OTer.— T.  FuJJf  r, 
tVvrthiti  ofBagbuid,  vol.  ii.  p.  316. 

Qdilt  seems  to  owe  its  present  fonn 
to  a  eap^osed  oonneiion  with  the 
Terb  to  qudl  (aa  if  qy^iU^ipiM,U3),\a 
allnsioD  to  the  panels  or  pattema 
which  were  formed  on  it  bj  Uurough- 
stitching,  as  on  dameU  still  (Bichwd- 
son),  or  the  9in{2ed  bordering  with  which 
it  was  GiuTonnded.  The  older  form  was 

Swere  beOD  thi  castles  sad  Ihi  touresl  thi 
chuunbetBuidthiricbe  tulles?  .... 
Thine  cnnlmsnd  thi  corertoures! 

UttoU  la  tht  Bodv  and  the  Stut  (ISth 
cent.),  1.15. 
Cotclte  is  Pr.  courU,  emtUe,  old  Fr.  eouie, 
eotttrt.  It.   colfre,  coUra,   Lat.   euleita, 
euieiira,  a  wadded  covering,  a  cushion. 
See  CouKTKB-PANB. 


QniMTAi.,    &   term   for   an   hundred 


quintal.  It.  qviniale, 
with  Lat.  qainitu,  but  are  deriTed  from 
Ar*b.  tinW  (mtUdr)  of  the  same 
meaning.  This  latter  word  (adds  Prof. 
Skeat)  is  from  Lat.  eentiun,  a  hnndrsd. 
QciTKR,  a  case  for  arrows,  is  an 
altered  form  of  old  Eng.  qttequer  (ses 
Cockayne,  Spoon  ami  Sparrow,  p.  129), 
A.  Sax.  coeer  (cf.  Ger.  kijchfi-),  to  whidi 
it  etaods  in  the  some  relation  that 
^tcirer,  to  quake  or  tremble,  does  to  Lat. 
TutTTuerus,  shivering,  gverquera,  the 
ague.     Old  Pr.  entvre,  emuVe,  is  of  the 


To  ■  fucfivr  Roben  weat 
A  cod  bolt  owtbe  he  toke. 
Rabjm  HiKUand  tht  Patter,  tOl. 
Quiftm,  for  to  putt  yn  boltys,  Pbaretra. — 

QiTTKB-CTN,  an  old  slang  name  for  a 
prison  in  Harman'e  Oaveat  for  Com- 
mon Gv/netvrv,  1567,  aa  if  a  ^ueer  leen, 
i.e.  an  evil  honse,  from  qwyer,  quier, 
nan^ty,  bod,  and  fcen,  a  house.  It 
probably  ie  in  reahty  a  corruption  of 
A.  Sax.  corctern,  earcom,  a  prison ; 
which  itself  seems  to  denote  a  house, 
cam,  of  care,  core,  but  is  obviously  cor- 
rupted from  Lat.  eareer,  Similarly  Fr. 
cAarire(forciarore,fr«mc(wear),aprison, 
came  to  bs  used  for  sadness,  languish- 
ing, deoay.  Compare,  "  A  Q^ire  Bird 
is  one  that  came  ktely  out  of  prison" 
(JVafemiiye  of  Vacdbonde»,  1675),  as 
we  would  Hay,  "  a  jail  bird." 


B&BfilT,  to  channel  boarda,  and 
B&BBBTiNfl,  the  overlapping  of  the 
edges  of  boards  planed  so  as  to  £t,  are 
corruptions  from  the  verb  to  rabhate 
(see  RBfiATE),  Fr.  robot,  a  plane. 
"  Bahet,  yonge  conye,  oonicellus,"  also 
"yiyne  tiol  of  carpentrye,  Bimcina." 
— Prompt.  Parv. 

Baob,  in  the  expression  "a  race  ol 
ginger,"  is  the  0.  ft.  rain,  ashorteued 
form  of  raoine  (Lat,  radic-e),  i.e,  a  root 
of  ginger,  O.  Eng.  ragyn. 

I  holds  a  penny  that  I  shall  gnte  this  lofto, 
or  you  can  gnte  a  rmyn  of  gjager. — Pall- 
gram,  LoclouciiKiunt,  IsSU. 

I  mast  hare  saflron  lo  colour  the  icardan 
pies,  mace,  ...  a  nm  or  two  of  ginger,— 
Tlu  IVinttr-i  T-U,  act  iv.  »c.  8. 

I  spent  elevenpence,  besides  three  roKi  of 
einger. — Lodgi,  Lmilang  gLiiufer  London  and 

A  dainty  ract  of  ginger. 
B.  JoHion,  Thi  Melanmrptuned  Gipieyi. 

Racy,  fall  of  flavonr  or  essential 
quaU^,  wonld  naturaUy  seem  to  mean 
full  of  the  favour  of  the  race  or  root, 
diHtinguished  by  radical  qualities,  as 
Cowley  speaks  of  "racy  versea"  in 
which  we 
The  soil  trom  whence  they  came  taste,  smell. 

The  real  sense  is  having  the  spirit  of 
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the  breed  or  race,  Ft.  race,  8p.  raaa, 
It.  T(uaa,  lineage,  family,  words  derived 
from  0.  H.  Qer.  reita,  a  line  (so.  of  de- 
Boent),  which  have  been  altered  nnder 
the  inflnence  of  Iiat.  mdtat,  a  riwt  (see 
8ke»t,8.VT.) 

lUoBins,  the  learned  name  of  the 
diseaee  popularly  termed  rvAeti,  as  if  a 
disease  <^  the  back,  Oreek  raiAi* 
(rhaehit),  was  invented  by  one  Dr. 
OlisBon  in  1660  in  order  "to  free  the 
English  name  from  itsbarbaronsneaa," 
on  the  aappoaition  that  it  was  a  pro- 
vinoial  oorruptiou.  Bidetii  is  really 
the  original  and  native  word  fr«m  ricM 
{e.g.  "to  riok  one'Bankle,"».0.tostrain 
it),  old  Eng.  VTfiek,  to  twist  (akin  to 
tering),  Swed.  vrieka.  It  denotes  the 
etate  of  being  rickety,  i.e.  weak  on  one's 
legs,  tottering,  deformed,  twisted 
(Skeat).  Cf.  also  IceL  rykhr,  a  rough 
pull  or  movement,  a  spasm,  Dan.  ryk. 
Bee  N.  and  Q.  6th  S.i.  209,  862,  4B3 ; 
ii.  219,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for 
some  of  the  following  quotations : —  , 

It  bu  occurred  in  tbu,  ai  in  other  io- 
ateocfi,  Ibkt  tbe  rulgur  had  recognized  or 
given  ■  name  to  the  diaeue,  before  medical 
men  had  discriminated  its  nature.  .  .  .  The 
Gnt  account  of  the  diaea««  ia  that  of  Dr. 
GliMon,  published  in  the  ^ear  1630.  In  thia 
trcatiee  we  are  informed  that  the  riehtlt  had 
been  Snt  noticed  in  the  countiea  of  Dorset 
and  Somerset  about  thittj  years  before, 
where  it  was  vulgarly  known  hy  this  name. 
.  .  .  It!  first  appeanmoe,  aaacauseor death, 
in  the  bills  of  mortality  in  London,  was  in 
tht  jew  1634.  . .  .  Witt  a  view  ofaccommo- 
dating  ■  classical  name  both  to  therulear  ap- 
pellation and  to  the  symptoms  of  the  diaease, 
G  lissoo  invented  the  trrm  nicAi til,  i.(.  apinal 
disease,  siace  the  eunatare  of  the  Bpine  which 
ensues  is  one  of  the  moat  prominent  symp 
toms.— R«(,  EiuyrfiifKcdH,  Tol.iix.  (1819). 

The  new  disease. — There  is  s  disease  of  in- 
Ikntii,  and  an  infant-disease,  having  scarcely 
OH  yet  got  a  proper  name  in  Latin,  called  the 
Ricktli ;  wherem  the  bead  waietli  too  great, 
whilst  the  lags  and  tower  parts  wain  toolittle. 
— T.  FnUar.  Medilatumi  on  tba  Tima,  xi. 
{16*7),  p.  16S  (ed,  1810;. 

J>r.  Daniel  Whistler,  writing  in  Latin 
in  1645,  says  that  "  The  Bickett,  which 
seems  first  to  have  beoome  prevalent 
during  the  last  twenty-six  years  or  so, 
is  reported  to  have  got  its  name  from 
the  Bumame  of  a  certain  practitioner 
who  treated  it  empirically."  Others, 
he  adds,  think  that  the  word  comes 
from  Dorsetshire,  where  persons  who 


draw  their  breath  with  diffloul^  (afie- 
quent  symptom  of  this  disease)  aiessid 
torvcket. 

OMoila  Carsltiw ;  or  the  late  "'■■"■'"  of 
England  with  the  aotbora  of  tbem  ;  tbegrcat 
hsppineaa  It  tiappj  govemmeot  of  K.Cnarlo 
II.  eosuingi  miracnloualy  fcireahewn  by  tba 
finger  of  God  in  two  wonderful  diseewa,  the 
lUktti  &  King'i  Kvil ;  wherein  it  ia  also 
ehewen  &  proved,  1.  That  the  RtktU  after  ( 
wtiils  ihall  seiae  on  no  more  childno,  bat 
quite  vanish  throuichtbe  mercy  of  God&br 
means  of  King  Cliaclee  11.  By  JohoBit^ 
1660. 

In  this  extraordinary  work  the  aothor 
eipressas  his  belief  that  rekeU  is  fee 
regelt,  and  this  for  regent*  ( I ),  the  dis- 
eaee being  dne  in  some  mysterioot 
maianec  to  the  political  imqoities  of 
"  the  authors  of  our  late  cahunities," 
who  "  according  to  the  name  of  ibe 
disease  "  were  nothing  else  batre^mfii 
He  testifies  that  The  Sekelt  "  was  not 
heard  of  in  our  fathers  times,  but  be- 
gan in  our  memory,  and  not  many 
years  ago  . .  in  either  Dorset  or  Somsr- 
setahire." 

About  1610  one  Riclrelta  of  Newbery,  po- 
haps  corruptly  from  Ricards,  a  practitionrrii 
pbjeick,  was  excellent  at  the  curing  ehildna 
withawoln  heads  Ismail  leggta;  &tbedii- 
eaae  being  new  Ic  without  a  name,  he  being 
so  famous  for  the  cure  of  it  they  called  the 
disease  the  ncl»fii;  as  tht>  ItinR'a  evill  fi>oB 
the  king's  curing  of  it  with  hia  tooefa;  k 
DOW  'tis  good  sport  to  see  how  they  vei  meir 
lexicons,  &  fetch  it  Jrem  the  Oreek  "Knc, 
the  back  bone.— Jutr*^,  Nat.  Hia.  tf  IfiU- 
ihirt,  p.  74. 

Cmii.  Hospitals  generslly  have  the  ricbli, 
whose  heads,  their  Maslen,  grow  over-gnst 
and  rich,  wlulest  their  poor  hodie*  pine  away 

AtuwtT.  Surely  there  ia  some  other  cure  Ibc 
a  riebiiiA  body,  than  to  kill  it.— r.  Fmtkr, 
Wtrrlkiti  of  En^iaoA,  vol.  i.  p.  5*  (ed.  1811). 

No  wonder  if  the  whole  conMitutica  nf 
Religion  grow  weak,  rJc'ceCtv,  and  mnawip- 
tuous.- Uaiutor,  Tu^n  af  tht  CAunA,  p.  «I 
[Da.ie.]. 

Jliot^s  is  a  rustic  word  for  the  stag- 
gers in  lambs  (OU  Oowatrg  amiVmrtr 
ing  Wordi,  E.  D.  a  p- 107). 

Backst,  the  gome  of  tennis,  the  bal 
with  which  it  is  played,  so  spelt  as  if 
called  from  the  sharp  clattering  noise, 
or  racket,  made  by  the  ball  as  it  i^ 
driven  about  the  court  (so  Richardson. 
Wedgwood),  of.  Oael.  raeaid,  noise, 
Scot.  riMi,  a  crash.  It  is  really  tho 
Anglicized  form  of  Yt.  raquettc.   It. 
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Todietta,  Sp.  and  Portg.  raqaeta,  which 
denoted  originftllf  the  pahn  or  flat  of 
Ihehuidwith  which  the  hall  was  stmck 
Wore  the  batt  was  introduced.  Com- 
pare old  Fr.  rachefte,  Portg.  raaqueta, 
the  wrist.  All  these  worda  ore  from 
Low  Lat>  radio,  which  is  from  Arab, 
nlk),  the  palm  of  the  hand  (Devic), 
Ccanpara  Vr.  jea  de  patime. 

Ln  M  de  U  rechtlU  de  la  mun  qui  aitat 
haiL— JJ.  de  Mondei-ilk  [^Littrf,  S.T.}. 

The  Satamine  line  going  frum  the  naetlUi 
thnM^  the  huld,  to  Satunu  moaot,  uid 
tboe  mtemcted  bj  ceruin  litlle  linee,  a^ues 
aducbolj. — Burtm,  ^Mlony  of  Mclait- 
.ii^,  I.  ii':  1,  5. 

CanH  thoD  pUieu  nJat  to  and  fin. 


.    ,  -aclat. 

None  other  rackaui  the;  hvlde  in  hande, 
Sire  trrrj  aonle  ■  good  fyre  bnmd. 

JTcyvoe./,  lU  Fmr  P'l  (Dodsle/, 
O.  P.  i.  91,  ed.  1B*5). 
Th'  H*i],  which  the  Wiude  lull  in  his  face 

doth  jerk 
barter  than  RaeoueU  in  *  Court  re-ierk 
Ball*  'niiul  the  Walla  of  the  black-boorded 

Dob  out   hii  ejes,  batter*  hi*  noae,  and 

SyhnltT,  Du  Bartai,  Div.  IForJu  aid 

Wttki,  isn,  p.  S9i. 
In  ItaUaa  sometimea  by  tronspositioa 
<t  letters  ratAeila  was  changed  into 
arJulto,  M  if  a  little  bow  (Fiona). 
Bag  or  Mcttok,      )oolloqnial 
tjCRia  or  MnTioN,  {  forms  of  rack 
iif  vnOtim,  A.  Sax.  liracea,  theneob  or 
b*ek  rart  of  the  head,  akin  probably 
to  A  Sax.  hryeg,  the  bock,  a  "ridge," 
Dan.  ry^,  Oer.  rack,  Gk.  rhddaa. 
Ltia.  .  .  .  Hetbonght  tliere  came  in  a  leg 

Dn.  What  all  growo  meat?  a  mclicfaad  been 

LiUg,  Uothtr  Bembie,  i'lL  t. 
Ratk,  the  back.    A  rack  of  mDttOD,  cJonun 
ttUt. — Ktiuutt,  Parachiai  Antitaititt,   1695 
<E.D.Soe.  ed.> 


cipan,  the  merry-tbonght  of  a 
.*Ht«n(  of  Uticmchiibi,  I.  iL  I,  i. 

Be  bboared  m>  to  the  qncaie  that  he  gats 
Ime  tat  to  hane  aa  Mioohe  of  the  berei  ikf  n 
>m  hi*  ric^  a*  »  fbote  longs. — OuUm, 
Htfmard  t*«  Fai,  1481,  p.  45  (ed.  Arher). 

ft'™"r.  *  dissolnta  fellow,  a  do- 


bcMehi,  formerly  spelt  rakel,  has  been 
regarded  as  a  derivatiTe  irom  Fr.  ra- 
ecaXte,  the  rascality  or  ontcaata  of  any 
company  (Cotgrave),  which  Littr^  con- 
nects with  Taca,  the  Syriao  term  of 
abuse  mentioned  in  the  GoHpels,  Dies 
with  Icol.  racki,  Ger.  roefcer,  nkel,  a 
dog,  like  conatlie,  from  eanin. 

The  miieheUyt  route  of  oar  ngged  rymera' 
— E.  EUrht],  Epittle  te  G.  Harety,  prefiied 
to  ShtfhaiTdt  CaiimUr. 
And  fane  away,  amid  their  rahehtli  bands. 
They  apide  a  l^dy  left  all  succoarlease, 
CryiQg-,  aod  holding  up  her  wretched  huida. 
Sptnxr,  Fatrii  Qattrit,  V.  li.  44. 

Kerne,  ki^hnren,  ugaifieth  a  shower  of 
hell ;  becaiue  tiiey  are  taken  for  no  better 
than  raktUlU,  or  the  devil's  blacke  garde.— 
StsniAurK,  Unjer^Ii™  of  Inland,  ch.  8,  fol. 
18. 

It  might  he  qnestioned  whether 
rakel  was  not  evolved  oat  of  old  Eng. 
rekkeUa  (=:  negligens,  PTompt.  Parv^, 
i.e.  recklees  or  Tstchless.  We  find  the 
two  wordfl  brought  together  in  the 
following : — "Enfant  tone  eotioi,  Care- 
lesse  children,  relchl^se  fellowes,  dis- 
Hotute  companions,  . .  .  also  a  certain 
rakehelly  generation  of  joslen  or  tum- 
blers."—Cotgrave,  s.T.  Scntoi.  Com- 
pare Frov,  Eng.  rackU,  rash,  raekka, 
carelasB,  rojA,  to  reok  or  care.  Chaucer 
has  rakel  ^=  rash,   raJcelnette  :=  rash- 

0  mkel  bond,  to  do  so  bnle  a  mil. 
O  troubled  wit,  o  ire  recohelia .  • .  ■ 
O,  everr  man  beware  of  ralcelntiit. 

MancipUl  TaU,  II.  17SW,  17!M 
(ed.  Tjrwbitt). 
He  |«t  ia  lo  raket  to  renden  hia  claf«J 
Mot  efte  aitle  with  more  yn-aounde  to  lewe 

Mliltnidue  Pomt,  p.  101, 1.  5t7. 
Rahgl,  iiuoleDS. — Ltvint,  JUonipuJia,  1570, 
1*9,  8. 

Oure  wytle  were  mtiiJ  and  ovyr  don  bad. 
To  ffor^te  agejDB  qdii!  lord;*  wylle 
In  ony  wjie, 
Cmntry  MystirMi,  p.  14  (Shaka.Soc,). 
Aa  well  in  steryDg  or  to  be  beaiy  withtakle: 
A  galej  ro  Ar  aobnid  not  be  to  rakli. 

Pirn  of  FuUhara,  1.  S80, 

But  rakt-fteli,  0.  Eng.  rakel,  Cleve- 
land ro^el,  Tagil,  Holdemess  ragoU, 
Cumberland  raggeli  (Ferguson),  a  oia- 
solute,  good-for-nothing  fellow,  pro- 
bably have  their  true  cognates  in  old 
Swed.  TiBltel,  Swed.  r^l,  Dan.  r<Blcel, 
a  worthless  fellow,  Icel.  rmkaU,  wan- 
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dermg,  vagabond,  all  akin  to  loel.  reUea, 

to  wander,  to  rake,  or  nm  wild,  to 
Bwerre  from  one's  course. 

We  laja  there  styll  in  wondra  fcrele  trjbu- 
Itcion  *nd  tere,  for  if  our  galje  had  tkllea  to 
rah/nge  uid  dnggTDge  V^B,  we  hulde  ben 
bU  loBle.~-5ir  it.  GtiulferxU,  PUgrimagt,  1506, 
p.  65  (CundeD  Soo.}. 

"  She  IB  too  noble,"  be  Mid,  "  to  check  at  pies, 
Kor  vitl  ibe  mJir;  there  ii  no  bueueu  in 
her." 

Tennium,  Merlin  and  Vipieit. 

Enfuia  de  choeor  de  !■  meeie  de  minuict. 
QuirreMers  ofmidnighla  muK;  eight  iralk- 
iog  rvkthtU. — Ci>t^»w. 

A  liaktMi,  Maliu,  ietncya.—L^ni,  Mani- 
puiiu(15TO),57,Sl. 

A  multitude  of  raliehtb  of  all  aotXB. — 
Norlk'M  Pinlarch,  Life  nJM.  Bnitai  (161S). 

When  be  wu  •  achool-bo}'  M  Wiaeheeter 
[Di.  Twim]  mw  the  phsntom  of  a  achool- 
fellow  of  bis,  deceased  (a  vakeheU),  who  aaid 
to  him,  "  I  am  damned."   Thii  wai  the  occa- 
sion of  Dr,  Twiu'i  (the  fether's)  cooTerea- 
tion,  who  bad  beeD  before  that  time,  u  he 
told  hid  ion,  a  very  wicked  boy. — J.  Aubrey, 
MituUaniet,  p.  87  (Lib.  Old  Aothora). 
The  Bowred  meadm,  Ibe  wedded  birdes  M>  late 
Mine  eyea  discouer :  atid  to  my  minde  resoite, 
Tbe  ioly  woes,  the  hatelesie  shorte  debate, 
The  TokeluU  Me  that  longea  to  loues  diaporte. 
fattel-iMiiceilani/,  IMT,  p.  11 
(ed.  Arber). 

However,  the  plirase  to  rake  hell  waa 
used  at  an  early  date  with  the  mean- 
ing to  have  rooourse  to  necromancy,  to 
raise  tbe  devil,  to  have  reconrse  to 
desperate  meaBores,  to  leave  no  stone 
untamed.  Wedgwood  comparee  Low 
Oer.  lalietibettem,  bell-heaom,  Dnt. 
helleBeeg,  sweep-bell,  naed  as  terms  of 
abase. 

Such  an  uDgntioui  couple  a  hud  shall  not 
finde  anjne,  if  he  ralitd  all  hiU  for  them.— 
K.  Atcham  [in  Ricbardaon]. 

Ye  cannot,  I  am  Bure, 
Forkepingof  acure 
Fynde  iuch  b  one  well, 
IfyeahuldenlaJxU. 

ZJMlorDoxMJd  Jk. ).  ISO. 
And  in  your  ajde  let  your  great  God  come 

too: 
Let  him  raJci  Hell,  and  ahake  die  Earth  in 

Let  him  be  ann'd  with  Lightning  and  with 
Tbonder. 

/,  SylvttttT,  Du  flortru,  p.  415 
(16J1). 
She  muttera  atran^  and  execrable  Charmea : 
Of  whose  Hell-Tating,  Nature-ahalting  Spell, 
Thaae  odieua  woidl  could  acaroe  be  hearkneil 


TV  ViihgtWIft. 

Although  ■  Magna  waa  an  innoceat  Artitt 
at  fint,  yet  aome  of  the  tribe  were  ao  &r  cor- 
rupted in  their  knowledge,  that  Slagick  waa 
accounted  no  better  than  rafctn;  htU,  aad 
charming  infernal  iptrita  for  aatu&ctioa^' 
Haekrl,  Cmiiu^  of  Sermaiu,  1675,  p.  119. 

It  seldom  doth  happen  m  any  way  «f  lift, 
thai  ■  sluggard  and  a  rakt-heU  do  not  go  to- 

S ether  ;  or  that  he  who  ia  idle,  if  not  aba 
iasolute. — Bom™,  Sermoni,  Of  iadiutn)  ia 

Bah,  )  old    names  for  the 

Bain-bbbrt,  {  bnokthom,  are  cci- 

ruptions,  tbrougfa  the  foims  ramna.  It. 

raniM,  otlAt.rhamwu,  Greek ridtnww. 

A  Low  Ger.  oorruption  of  the  same  ia 

fiAine-berry. 

fianiu,  hot,  . .  alee  RanM,  Chrittt-thone, 
liarla-thome,  Way-tbome,  Bucke-thafse,<x 

Ro  iniem)-thome. — Florin. 

Thia  Samm  ia  found  on  tbe  anbaotiaf 
HoUand-^Gtmrd*,  Iltrbai,  p.  1151. 

Chriates  Thome  or  Ham  of  Lybia  is  a  jerj 
(ough  and  hard  ahrubbie  tree. — lit.  p.  ItiS- 

la  lowe  Dutch  they  call  the  fruit  or  bemn 
Rfiii'nlKiic«,  that  is,  ae  though  you  abauldnj 
in  Utiue  Baccx  Rkenana,  in  Eaglisb  Riii'- 
berriti.—ld.  p.  I1S5. 

Raioi&lation-Dat,  a  name  given  to 
Bogation  Monday  in  tbe  HofdeniBW 
dialect,  E.  Yorkshire  (Ghuary,  E.  D. 
Soc),  with  allusion  apparently  to  the 
TiimmeUng   or   raimbUng   around  the 
parish  boundaries  that  takes  place  on 
that  day,  is  a  popalar   mrraptioa  of 
Peramlrttlation  Day,  the  meaning  being 
tbe  same.  Compare  rammU,  to  ramble 
(Whitby) ,  the  b  being  a  modem  impor- 
tation, rame,  to  roam  (HoldemeBs). 
For  fruit  on  Pmmbulatim  Day,  £10  0. 
ChurthmnUm'  Armtal  {Brand,  Pef- 
Antiq.  i,  S05. 
i*  a  loT( 
'berefbre  be  ei  acta  of  all  to 
preacDt  at  the  P»niintuifllio«.— G,  flirtol, 
CsHRlr^  Pawn,  1633,  ch.  zxzr. 

Baioiisb,  a  provincial  word,  mean- 
ing (1)  violeint,  untamed,  (2)  taol>. 
pungent  (Wright),  has  no  connexion 
with  the  butting  and  ill-savonred  ro* 
(ct  Lat.  AireiM),  bat  ia  a  corrupt  form 
of  ramage,  (1)  wild,  untamed,  (2)  bar- 
ing a  game  taste,  from  Ft.  rataf, 
hving  among  tbe  branches  (ncWi 
ramSe,  Lat.  ramva,  a  branch),  of  birds 
"  ramage,  wild  "  (Cotgrave).  A  nmaf 
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bftwk  wu  the  ooiTMt  term  for  &  wild 
DiiTeelauued  biid  in  falootuy. 

Compu«  taoage.  Old  Bug.  tcAvage, 
Fr.  tMutage,  It.  mlmiggia,  from  Iiat. , 
Mlra/ieii*,  living  in  the  wood  l»Uva) ; 
haggard,  wild  (of  a  hawk),  Uving  in 
the  hedge  {hag) ;  and  «nld,  Qoth.  wil- 
Iheit,  pohape  connected  with  weaid,  & 

Thoo^  rammitk  has  nndonbtedJy 
sajraneded  ramose  in  the  above  Benses, 
it  ia  itself  an  old  word ;  and  Prov. 
Eng.  ram  is  fetid,  higfa-seented,  offen- 
tive,  Dao.  rum.  Compare  the  follow- 
ing:— 
For  all  the  world  the;  «tialten  u  a  gate ; 
Uir  MTDur  ii  so  raniMub  and  ao  bote. 

ChauOT,  Cant.  Tala.l.  16355. 
Etae  be  ia  not  wiae  oe  aage 
So  more  tbaa  ia  a  gote  mmagt. 

Id.  Ronuunl  oftht  Ren,  1.  53M. 
Do  jaa  Dot  loie  to  smell  tbe  Roaat 
Of  a  sDod  AnnsuA  flolocaaat? 

CoCKm,  Burlttqat  upon  Bariaqiu, 
y.  169. 

So  Scot,  ram/mage,  rash,  fnrioua, 
raimnaged,  mad  with  drink ;  nimmisA, 
doaaged,  cra^  (Jamiesou). 

RuD'ABT,  an  incorrect  form  of  ram- 
p».  Old  Eng.  rannper,  rampire,  raat^ 
pyre,  old  Fr.  renqxxr  (It.  rivaro,  ft  de- 
iMiee),  &om  Fr.  remparer  (=  Lat.  re- 
im-parare),  to  defend. 

The  (  in  Bicresoent  as  iapagean-t 
(0.  Eng.  poffyn,  WycligUe  Workt,  p. 
206,  E.  E.  T.  8.),  tyran-t,  parchmm-t, 
peoaim-J,  pheaean't,  ancien-l. 

Bavpkb  xei.,  a  Sootoh  word  for  the 
lanprry  (Jamieson),  of  which  word  it 
u  sppareDtlf  a  cormptiDn,  joat  as  rom- 
pim,  another  Sootoh  term  for  tbe  same 
fidi,  is  frtim  the  French  latnproyon. 
Compare  Lamfkr  bel,  the  lamprey. 

Jamiesoo  givee  a  ottrioos  old  Scotch 
wetd  for  tbia  fish,  nr^oteem,  M  if  Jri^- 
MM,  having  aa  many  eyee  aa  Argus; 
ProT.  Eng.  nine-eyee. 

BuiFiXB,  a  eontemptnona  term  in 
■ome  parta  of  Ireland  for  an  old  woman, 
lynonymouB  with  harridan  or  beldame, 
ia  tbe  BftBte  word  ae  old  Eng.  rampick, 
atree  which  b^ina  to  decay  at  the  top 
thniDgfa  B^  (Bailey),  more  correctly 
apelt  ToHptck. 

(Mr  ike  Dight-oTow  aoiDetiBkea  jon  uigbt  tee 
*""         ' — '*  ~ponaona  mni«fc  tree. 

DnnfUm,  Tlu  UoOM-calf. 


Ra/unpiek  ia  atill  used  in  Leioester- 
ahire,  and  applied  to  anything  bare  of 
bark  or  flesh,  aa  if  raxen-picked  (Evama, 
Gtosaory,  EJ>.8.,  p.  223).  So  Raxen- 
stone  iBpronooncedBoiinion,  andaioBrf, 
slwel  (td.  p.  6).  Cf.  West  Fng.  raiuin, 
to  ramfl ,-  and  see  Pbbusb  and  Bire.B. 
An  old  form  of  the  word  ia  rowntepick, 

Orer  his  head  he  •«weanR«i*ny:,abjFge 
bough  loTeUa.  —  Mn-M  d'Ardaa;  \.  181 
[Narea]. 

Bamb-ol&ws,  a  Somereet  name  for 
the  crow's  foot,  looka  like  a  cormptioii 
of  ronunouiug,  its  soientific  name.  In 
Dorset  ram's  dOs. 

BAxaBD-DEEii, )    old  forms    of  the 

IUkob-deee,  S  word  rmn-deer,  de- 
rived from  the  French  ranger,  rangier. 
Lap.  rmngo,  Norweg.  hrmngyr.  Low 
Lat.  ranjnfer.     See  Bbim-oebb. 

Olans  Magnus  in  his  Sislory  of  the 
Northern  Naiione  (translated  by  Strea- 
ter,  1608),  says  that  It  ia  named  tbe 
" ranged-deer,"  beoftTiae  "the  instru' 
ment  placed  upon  the  homa  to  enable 
it  to  draw  the  aledges  of  the  Lap- 
landers is  called  in  their  language 
ratxAa." 


deer,  which  ai  ^  ,         - 

under  the  notice  of  the  public;  their  knoir- 
ledge  of  it  waa  Htill  coaluBed,  and  iu  name 
was  epetled  in  rarioua  waja,  lucb  as,  rain- 
dttr,  raintd-ilttr,  rangt-dar,  and  rangtd-deer, 
— 'Ljirvood  and  Htttten,  Hittory  t^' Sign-innrdi, 

This  beaat  ia  called  by  the  Latiacs  Rangi- 
ftr,  by  the  Genoiiiu  BJnn,  Beintr,  Rji'meger, 
Rcinufhur,  bj  tbe  Frenob  Baingirr,  and 
BanglitT,  and  the  lBC«r  Latiua  call  it  fiiinnu. 
....  Thin  beast  was  first  of  oil  dxscouered  bj 
OUua  Magnus  in  Ibis  Nmlberne  parCofthe 
world,  toivardes  ibepoale  ArlJque,asiaNor~ 
WBT,  Svetia,  ODc)  Scnndinauia,  at  the  first 
sight  whereof  be  called  it  Baiaf^fer,  quasi 
Ramifer,  because  he  bearelh  homea  on  hia 
bead  like  the  bonghes  of  a  tree. — Tapttii. 
Hirnny  of  Four-f noted  BeutI  (1608),  p.  591. 

BaagUer,  a  kind  of  atag  so  called  by 
reason  of  bia  lofty  bonia,  resembling  the 
Bronchu  of  trees. — Bmhy. 

Cerftame,  a  rain&deere. — Cctgrase.  [Aa 
if  trom  its  braiuhmg  antlers.] 

Bangiftro,  a  Raine-deare,  a  beaat  in  the 
Northren  could  couetries  of  the  bigoesse  of 
a  Mule.— f  iorio,  Nnt-  World  of  Wordi,  1611. 

Tbe  first  part  of  the  word  ram-deer 
was  evidently  brought  into  connexion 
with  old  Ft.  roin  (=  nn'm),  a  bou^. 
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B&NOEB,  applied  to  a  forester,  m  if 
BO  called  beoanae  it  is  his  dntj  to  rang« 
up  and  down  throngh  the  woods.  Mr. 
Wedgwood  is  of  opinion  that  the  word 
is  a  ooimptiDD  of  ramagew,  the  name 
hy  which  the  guardian  of  the  forest 
was  formerly  known  in  France,  literallj 
he  who  oversees  the  nonage  [Mid.  Lat. 
ramoffium)  or  right  of  ontting  branehea 
(Lat.nnntu).  Compara  Northampton 
ra»igetBOod,hraihwood.,yriQx'Ft.Tamehe, 
rain*,  rain,  raim,  a  branch. 

Ruix,  used  in  the  sense  of  etrong- 
amelling,  offensive,  is  old  Eng.  rank, 
strong,  proud,  A.  8fti.  rane,  altered  in 
meaning  through  confusion  with  old 
Ft.  ronoe,  fusty,  Lat.  raneidvt,  nutoid. 

Bansaok,  to  search  thorongfalj,  to 
search  for  stolen  goods,  old  £ng.  ran- 
aakeri,  Icel.  ranntaka,  to  search  a  house 
(Swed.  raruaka).  The  first  part  of  the 
word  is  loel.  rann,  a  house  (=  Ooth. 
ram),  the  latter  part  is  not  (as  might 
be  imagined  iroai  the  spelling)  tack,  to 
plunder  or  rummage  for  booty,  as  when 
we  speak  of  sacking  a  oity,  bat  from 
abA^'o,  to  seek  (Cleasby,  617),  akin  to 
A.  Sax.  tecan,  to  seek  (Oer.  mchen). 
The  word  was  sometimes  used  as  if  it 
meant  to  plunder.  Compare  the  follow- 
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._     __   __   ...  jft-wcJarj  and 
rot)  God  witb  tlie  right  band. 


We  proirmi,  and  we  proe  fhnii  pole  to  pole. 

1'bey  did  not,  i 
ranmclari  do,  rot)  God  witb  tbe  right  b 
and  give  bim  s  little  back  with  tbe  Ml ; 
Irom  bim  a  poued,  and  restore  him  a  peoDy. 
— r.  AiaiKi,  Ooi'i  Bffunlif,  Sermoai,  i.  114. 
Id  what  vile  put  orthia  aoalem; 
Dotbm;iuineladgeT  tellme,thBt  ImayncJi 
Tbe  bsteful  niannon. 

Shaklipean,  Rom.  imd  Julul,  iiL  3,  lOS. 
He  nn  bem  Taiuakm  on  and  on. 
And  fond  it  Cor  aone  B-mm. 

Gmtrii  and  Eiodiu,  1.  Z314. 
IUpfed,  an  incorreot  form  of  rapt, 
JjbL  raptue,  ravished,  enraptured,  as  if 
the  past  parte,  of  a  verb  to  rap.    See 
Wrapfbd. 


MiamU,  Fotmi,  p.  175  (Huiraf 
rep.). 

However,  there  wae  in  old  En^fa  a 


verb  roppe,  rape,  to  hnrry  away,  or 
ravish,  wuieh  no  doubt  was  mer^  in 
the  classical  rapt  of  later  writen,  the 
jeoognized  aclje'^tival  form  of  ropfw*. 
We  even  find  rapted  for  e&raptuied 
(Naree). 

We  shall  dya  euery  one  of  ts  ;  jM  nM 
abill  be  rapt  and  taken  aliue,  te  Saincl  Puile 
aaytb. — LoIjuut,  Senamt,  p.  IIS  rerao. 

Babb,  somewhat  raw,  midetdone,  in- 
sufficiently  cooked  (Prov.  Eng.,Ireliuid, 
United  States),  has  been  confused  inth 
rare  (Lat.  rortw),  thin,  scarce  (so 
Bailey),  and  with  Prov.  Bug.  ran, 
early,  soon  (Devon),  as  if  too  bood 
taken  from  the  fire,  too  quickly  don<^ 
a  oontraotion  of  rather,  like  or  from 
Other,  wmaar  (Ramsay)  for  emolier  (m 
Wedgwood).  Compare  the  foUow- 
ing:— 

Tbe  broooolow  are  rmt  [^  aai'l?]  tbia  jtai. 
We  go  to  bed  pretty  ran  on  Snadara.— V. 
A.  Cimnr>^,  W.  CornmU  Glmiry,  E.D.S. 
O'er  jondei  hill  doei  acant  the  dairn  appMt, 
Then  why  does  Cuddy  leave  bia  oott  ao  n«rt 

[Note. — An  eipresaion  in  aeveral  raontin 
of  England  for  early  in  the  momiag,] — Gai), 
PoRiu,  i.  m. 

It  is  really  the  old  Eng.  "r«ra,  or 
uesche,  as  eggys.  Mollis." — Pnmtpt. 
T<vni. ;  A.  Sax.  hrir,  half-oooked,  lireraB, 
to  half-cook  (Cockayne,  LeetAdoau,  iii. 
Obuiofy).    Eennet  spedls  it  reer. 

One  Ttart  roated  chick. — Haringtn,  Efi- 

Compare  loel.  hrar,  raw,  old  (hi. 
rmoer  (foe  hroioer),  which  Piclet  vm- 
nects  with  Lat.  cruor,  as  if  •oMjIoa', 
Sansk.  hnira,  omde,  Welsh  crau,  gore 
{Orig.  Indo-Ew.  ii.  20). 

Rass-unbb,  1  names  for  the  tnni- 

Rattlimob,  J  verse  ropes  in  the  rig- 
ging of  a  ship  which  form  a  ladder, 
are  corruptions  of  ra<-Iin«i.  Perit^e 
connected  with  Dan.  r(d-Iin«,  a"wheel- 
line  "  or  tiller-rope,  from  rot,  a  wheel 
(Lat.  rota). 

RABTn.Bow,  on  old  name  for  the 
"  wede,  J!e»ta  booii,"  or  rest-harrow, 
in  the  Promptoriwn  Parvulontm  [ab. 
1440),  which  Qerarde  (Herhai)  namta 
Arretla  boviM,  in  French  arretfe  haaf. 
It  is  from  the  latter  that  tbe  wordia 
ooiTupted. 

It  ia  sooner  fbnnde  then  desired  of  bst- 
bande  men,  bicsuae  tbe  tooRh  and  woodw 
rooiee  are  wmbersome  vnio  th^  by  reaaw 
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Rat.  The  oolloqai&l  eipreaeioii  "  to 
emell  a  rat,"  maoning  to  ooQceiTe  a 
Rtupicioii,  suspect  somethmg  wrong, 
has  been  explained  as  a  perverted 
translation  of  the  Oermau  vnralh  usit- 
ten»  (Blaeklej,  Word-Oostip,  p.  65). 
"To  smell  a  rat"  is  actoallf  Ealt- 
achmidt's  definition  of  unraih  merJcen, 
vnralh  being  filth,  waste,  miHchief. 
The  knowing  look  of  an  excited  terrier 
when  he  has  Boented  his  enemy  is  quite 
mffident  to  acoonnt  for  the  phrase, 
originally  no  doabt  a  sporting  one,  and 
it  needs  no  other  eipluiation. 

Babulo.  Whoop!  Whither  ia  m;  brother 
bukel-msker  gone!  h» !  letmeaee;  I  imtll 
a  rat.—Patitnl  Griojl,  BCt  IT.  u.  S  (1603), 
Sb&ks.  8oc.  ed.  p.  65. 

1  imfU  a  rtil  ; 
And,  if  mj  breia  Ikii  aat,  hate  fonnd  outall, 
Yomr  drife,  IboQeh  ne'er  io  politicly  cnrry'd. 

MiHf,  Tht  Old  Coupb,  Iti5H,  KCt  ill.  bc.  1. 

Mocb  inoDj  being  aett  Tpp,>Dd  mochmora 
to  led,  the  Pope  being  the  joungpr  53, 
UuHigh  it  wetn  the  greatest  game  of  the 
cardes,  jetimtliiiig  iht  rxitt,  lor  the;  be  ait 


Itut  Utew  rm  and  elder  game  od  the  boord, 
gane  it  ouer. — Haringtoa,  Niigx  AatiqHa, 
voL  iL  p.  195. 

No  I  do  nuUd/gKatiODglf. — Tin  Roaring 
Girt,  i.  1  (1611). 

RiT,  A  Scotch  word  for  a  "  wart,"  is 
another  form  of  ttvof,  Old  Eng.  wret, 
A.  Sax.  tOforl,  Icel.  varia,  Oer.  wane 
(cf.  L»t.  verruca).  So  Dutch  taroHe 
for  werU,  Prov,  Eng.  wre(,  a  wart 
(Forbj). 


The  erbe  EUotnipia  it  called 
WTOtwork,  bjcanie  it  deuraveth  and  fordoth 
wTtif,  [Way,  ja  to»]. 

Ratb,  to  rale,  or  give  one  a  raiitig, 
maaning  to  scold  or  chide  sharply,  so 
■pelt  aa  if  it  were  another  use  of  rate, 
to  t»x  one  [with  an  ofFenoej ,  or  lay  it 
to  his  charge,  from  rale,  Lat.  rata  (sc. 
p<ir»),  a  fixed  proportion,  an  asBessmsnt 
or  valuation  (bo  Wedgwood),  is  really 
another  form  of  old  Eng.  retU,  to 
reckon  or  charge  to  one's  account  (e.g, 
Wycliffo,  Gen.  iv.  6  ;  Nmnb.  ixiv.  9  ; 
Dent.  xxi.  8  ;  Gal.  iii.  6;  Jam.  ii.  23, 
whereittraoslatesthe  Vu^terGpufore; 
■od  Rom.  iv.  6 ;  Philem.  18,  where  it 
traziaUtes   impuiare).    "God  was   in 


Crist .  .  .  not  refiyn^e  to  hem  her 
giltis."— Wydiffe,  2  Cor.  v.  19,  =  non 
repntans  ill  is  deliota  ipsormn  ( Vulyai^). 

O.  Eng.  rette  [or  a-retle)  is  from  old 
Fr.  refer,  to  reproach,  Sp.  retar,  old  Sp., 
Portg.,  ProT.  Tcjitar,  Gnson  ravidar,  all 
which  are  from  Lat.  repulare.  Tbo 
loimBrehetE{Town^leu  MytUriet),raAate 
(Udal),  are  carious. 

Rpctjn,  or  rettini,  or  wy^  [=  binme], 
Impulo,    repulo,    ascribo. — Prampi.    Purvt- 

Rattixhouse,  an  old  name  for  the 
bat,  is  a  corruption  of  its  A.  Saxon 
name  hreapmiv*  (Cockayne,  Leech- 
domt,  Btaircmnning,  Ac,  vol.  iii.  Oloe- 
sary). 

Bj  this  meuu  Pbiltno  lented  all  tuniee 
and  BhiOed  bimaelf  from  blame,  not  Tnlibe 
the  tale  of  tUe  RaliltTnouK  who  in  the  warrel 
proclaimed  betweene  the  roure  footed  beails, 
and  the  birden,  beyng  nent  for  by  the  Ljon 
to  be  at  his  muilera,  excused  liimselfe  for 
that  he  was  a  foule  and  flew  with  winges ; 
and  beyng  eent  for  by  the  Eagle  to  serue  bim, 
Bayd  that  he  was  a  foure  footed  beaut,  and  by 
that  craftie  cauill  escaped  the  danger  of  the 

Prine™.-G.  P^tttnlum,  Arltof  Eag.  PatM, 
1589,  p.  148  (ed.  Arber}. 

RiTKN-iiutB,  a  Scotch  form  of  the 
word  rtman-tree,  or  rmm-tree,  the  moan  ■ 
tain  ash. 


Then 


ID  both 


iUgultr,  1663  {Holy* 
of  Scotland,  p.  139). 

Bawbonb,  a  name  for  the  radish,  is 
a  corruption  of  rahone  (Gerarde,  p. 
164),  Sp.  rabcmo,  Lat.  ronXamtg.  The 
Spanish  word  seems  to  nave  been  as- 
siinilated  to  rabo,  a  toil,  with  reference 
to  the  tail-like  shape  of  ile  tap-root. 

BAW-HonsB,  a  bat  (Somersetshire), 
is  a  corruption  of  rere-moute,  A.  Bax. 
hr6re-'BM»,  from  kriraa,  to  move,  agitate 
(the  wings),  and  so  the  flying  moose. 
To  which  I  ieap'd,  and  lefl  m;  keel,  and  high 
Clamb'ring  npou  it  did  aa  clo»e  imply 
My  breant  abont  it  as  a  rertmotm  could. 
O.  Owpman,  Odtiaeiit,  bk.  lii.  1.  610. 

The  Ren-mimt  or  Bat  alone  of  all  crea- 
torea  that  fly,  bringeth  forth  yimng  aline. — 
HolLnd,  I'linit,  A'al.  //ill.  TOl.  i.  p.  301. 
Some  war  with  rtre-mkt  ibr  their  leathern 
winga. 
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R&T-ORASS,  a  popular  name  for  hHvm 
perenne.  The  first  part  of  the  word  rfl- 
preseaU  Fr.  ivraie,  drankenneBfl,  firom 
the  Enpposed  intozlcatuig  qaalitj  c^ 
aome  species  (Prior).  Hi  the  north 
of  England  it  is  named  drank,  in 
Latin  hUum  tentvietUum,  dmnkeu  dar- 
nel. Crap  or  crt^pe,  whioh  is  also 
applied  to  it,  and  haa  not  been  ei- 
ploined,  is  probably  from  the  Latin 
erapuUt,  the  efieots  of  drunkenness. 

Reach,  a  popular  form  of  releh,  to 
Tomit,  aa  if  to  eitend  or  etrain  forward, 
like  ynlgar  Eng.  heave  (used  in  this 
sense  in  Holland's  Pliny).  Jtetch  is 
not,  aa  has  been  Bappoaed,  a  derivative 
of  It.  recere,  to  vomit  (from  Lat.  rei- 
eere,  rtyicere,  to  oast  np),  bat  of  A.  Sax. 
hrmcan,  to  vomit  (EttmiiUer,  502), 
Norae  hrmlQa.  Henoe  also  old  Fr. 
rachier,  to  spit  np,  Frov.  rocur,  Wallon 
rcchi,  and  Fr.  oracher.  Compare  Prov, 
Eng.  wreak  [better  real],  a  oough, 
■Waatm.  (Wright). 

Thii  ia  a  medicine  that  would  nol  bee 
minislred  inwardlj  to  feardiill,  timoraus. 
Bod  fiunt-bearted  peraooa  ■  .  ■  and  leaal  of 
all  vnto  thoae  that  aptt  or  Ttath  vp  bloud. — 
HoUattd,  Pliiitt  Nat.  Hiit.  toI,  ii.  p.  «9. 

RBAniLY,  in  anch  phrases  as  "  to  give 
readily,"  "  I  readily  promise  to  do  so," 
i.e.  willingly,  without  reluctance,  is  for 
O.Bng.&rtnJJicf, speedily,  inunediately, 
fromhnB(I,Ar(ES,  swift,  quick,  adistinct 
word  from  rwdii,  prepared  (in  Orrmin), 
vhichia  aderivativeofrSi, rod,  ready, 
prepared. 

Blithe  tber  of  was  he 

And  rtdilg  ytt  him  w 
Of  wel  godt  moai. 

Tee  itchilliDges  and  ma. 
Sir  Tiiiinm,  i.  56  (ed.  9cott). 

Bkbatb,  to  plane  hoards  so  that  the 
overlapping  edges  will  fit  one  another, 
BO  spelt  {e.g.  in  Bailey)  as  if  the  same 
word  as  rebaie,  to  lessen  or  diminish 
(also  to  blont  the  edge  of  a  sword),  Fr. 
rebattre,  to  beat  back,  ia  a  corruption  of 
rabbet  {rabbot,  Holland),  from  Fr.  ra- 
boier,  to  plana  or  level,  which  stands 
for  rabcuiter  (i.e.  re+ad+boier,  "ro-a- 
but"),  to  thmst  haok.  See  Skeat, 
Elym.  Ihct.  s.v. 

Rbckliho,  a  puny  infant,  the  smallest 
in  a  Utter,  ia  more  correcOy  tcreckling 
(Holland,  Pliny),  which  is  the  foim  in 
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the  Cleveland  dialect  (Atkinson),  nd 
in  Cumberland  (Ferguson).  Other 
forms  ot  the  word  are  wraddi^g,  rvA- 
Ung,  tBritUng.  Compare  Soot,  rrrig,  a 
puny  child,  the  feeblest  bird  in  a  nett, 
Frov.  Dan.  wrwg,  wrrBgling,  Low  Gar. 
wraJi,  a  poor  contemptible  cieatoie, 
originally  anything  revise  or  lejeeted, 
Swed.  vrak,  refuse.  Old  Dan.  vncke,  to 
oast  out.  Thewonlis  thus  akin  townici, 
wreckage,  and  vn^lch. 

A  mother  dolra  upon  the  rtckling  chiU, 

More  than  the  ■troug. 

Ta^'iat,  PKaip  can  AnmUt, 

Waa  one  jenr  gone,  and  od  returnine  roand. 
Nol  two  but  three  ;  there  Uj-  the  ntiUii^,  oof 
But  one  hour  old '. 

Tenni/«m,  Mtrtin  and  Vitin,  \.  3J9. 

Beooohise,  so  spelt  from  analogy  to 
baptise,  eaiechiee,  m/ynhoUse,  Ac.,  seema 
to  have  been  evolved  out  of  the  rab. 
Btantive  reeognisanee,  old  Fr.  Tetoi}m- 
tamee,  reeognoigaanee.  Boyle  used  the 
form  rtcognotee,  going  back  direct  te 
Lat.  reeognoicere. 

The  examiner  £  Boyle  1  mieht  haieraxB- 
bered,  .  .  .  who  it  waa  that  diatiaguielwd  ti« 
atyle  with  inarf  and  recgsnon. — Snllnr, 
Worh.  i.  U  * 

Similarly,  to  agniae  was  formed  out  of 

The  very  agnmng  and  celebrMinf;  of  th^ 
filla  our  aoula  with  UDSpeakableipi.— Bnt' 
Tidgi,  Worki,  vol.  iii.  p.  Itt  (Oiford  eJ.). 

Becoil,  so  spelt  as  if  derived  Gram 
Fr.  re-cueilUr,  Lat.  re-coUigcre,  to  draa 
one's  self  together,  toahrinkasacoilctf 
wire  does  when  extended  (cf.  eoS  froia 
oueUHr),  is  a  corruption  of  the  dder 
form  recule,  Fr.  reculer,  to  turn  tail 
(ctti,  Lat  evlva),  just  as  to  tiart  back 
is  connected  with  old  Eng.  tUrf,  tteart. 
the  tail. 

They  bound  themaelveB  bj  a  ncrpd  lay  ud 
otb  to  fiRht  it  out  to  the  taat  man,  ruder 

C'  le  of  death  to  aa  many  ii  aeemed  to  tsru 
ke  or  once  mult.  —  HaUand,  PJiv" 
IValunU  Hiitnru,  vol.  ii.  p.  495, 1634. 

Teucer  with  hia  bowe  made  them  imli 
baeke  agajne,  when  Meoelaus  tooke  bjn  u 
bis  feete,  and  ranne  awaje. — R.  Jri*". 
TuopAiJNi,  1M5,  p.  68  (ed.  Arber). 

So  Ihaj  marchyd  forward,  and  *>  the  eniw 
sbolC,  and  the  morespykea  encontrrH  lo- 
Eelher  with  gnlt  larum,  tad  aAer  rrck* 
bake  Bgain,— MucAun,  Uiaru,  1U9,  Julj  < 
(p.  902,Cam<lenSiic.). 
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Tim  vbea  thi*  Courtlj  Geotlemui   with 

toyle 
Hmflfe  bath  wearied,  he  doth  rwnylt 

Spmttr,  Mother  HiibbenU  Tale, 
U.  753-765. 
Whan    the   Narmajni  uve   them  ncuU 
hacke,  tbej  bad  maruell  why  thej  d^ de  so. 
—Lvnl  Brrmm,  FnnBarl,  1513,  cap.  i. 
Next  Bunne  when  earlj  Phnhiu  6rst  artiw 
( Which  thiMi  arooe  last  in  Vriah'a  liKbt) 
Him  Joab  in  the  foriront  did  diapose 
Froa  whom  the  rent  rrciniUd  io  tha  fight. 
FuUrr,  Dmiidi  Haintai  Siant,  1631, 
St.  46. 

Rkoounsel,  the  form  naed  every- 
where by  Wyoliffe  im  his  Bible  for  re- 
fomcOe  (e.9.  2  Cor.  t.  18,  Deeds  vii.  26, 
tc),  fts  if  to  advise  over  again,  or  try 
new  coimsek. 

Go  firat  f«r  to  be  reeDUTutilid  to  thi  brother. 
— S.  MaU.  T.  «4. 

Bbcoitht,  to  relate  or  rehearse,  ia 
not  B  uaitve  oompoond.  like  re-eovnf,  to 
number  over  again,  bnt  should  properly 
benicDUMf  (compare RKFiKBifDrrq^ne), 
being  derived  immediately  firom  Fr. 
raeonUr,  to  tell  or  relate  a  story,  frtmi 
rr-  and  old  Fr.  atonter  (=  oonler),  Lat. 
T»-ad-oomp%Uare. 

Bkcoveb,  to  become  oonvaleecent, 
Manetim&s  imagined  to  be  identical 
with  re-cotw  {Fr,  couvrir,  Lat.  co- 
opfcire),  as  if  the  reference  were  to  an 
open  wowid  ec>i'mnt)overa^am(Treiiah, 
Bidtaidson),  a  false  analogy  being  as- 
nmed  in  hfoi  (A  Sax.  hailan,  to  make 
^alf),  asif  &om  A.  Sax.  ^ian,  to  cover. 
He  word  properly  means  to  regain  or 
gK  back  (one's  health),  or,  as  the 
Americans  say,  to  recvperaie,  being 
derived  through  Fr.  recotwret  (It.  m- 
tavrrare)  from  Lat.  reewperore,  to  ob- 
tain again,  originally  to  make  good, 
bom  old  Lat.  eupru*,  good  (Corssen, 
Idtti^).  It  was,  no  donbt,  confused 
with  old  Eng.  cover,  covertn  (see  Strat- 
maon),  also  aitnvren,  A.  Sax.  ruofrian, 
to  recover  from  sickness  (Cookayno, 
hetduUtmt,  vol.  iii.  p.  184),  whicn  it 
eventually  saperseded.  IHefenbach 
niggesta  a  connexion  for  these  latter 
words  with  old  Swed.  kofTO,  to  profit, 
tncreaae,  progress,  Scand.  kobf*,  usefol, 
good,  (dd  Dot.  koever,  abimdant,  ^- 


veren,  to  gain,  old  Eng.  gtroier,  lively, 
A.  Sax.  cAf,  Bwift,  quick,  Icel.  dkafr, 
eager,  earnest  (Qoth.  Sprache,  ii.  484). 
He  drinkeS  bitter  eabnu  uorto  alauertn  bis 
hesla  [He  drinketh  bitter  Mbrat  for  to recOTer 
his  healtb].— ^ncrtn  Riwli,  p.  364. 

Nan  oaae^  neouer  mare  bape  of  nsD  a- 
tcu^ruagi  [None  hath  ever  more  hope  of 
any  rpcovpry]. — Old  Eng.  Hnauliti,  1st  Set. 
p.  251  («l.  ftlorris). 

When  be  is  seke,  and  bedreden  Ijs, . . . 
ban  er  men  in  dout  and  uogbt  certajn, 
VVethir  he  sal  ever  cmrer  Sgayn. 

HampeU,  Pvickto/  Cowctn^t,  1.811. 
Yfthat  he  mouthen  heled  be. 
For  yf  hf  moutbe  wutrt  yet, .  .  . 
Mi-self  thai  dubbe  bim  to  knilb. 

Havelok  t&c  Daiu,  1.  t04S. 
[He]  siked  ^nne  to  eon  •  |>eso|«  fbtto  telle, 
pu  ueh  wish  ^t  it  wist  *  wend  he  ne  schuld 

iriUiaiii»/'P(i[trn£,  1.1488. 
The  lady  wsa  wjth  the  quene, 
With  myrtbe  snd  game  tbem  betwene 
To  anyr  hur  of  bur  ore. 

RomttHce  of  Oclavian,  1.  5SI  (  Percy 
8oc.) 
Early  instances  of  reecwr,  teewe,  for 
recover,  are  those ; — 

Kicurifn,  of  HekenfSse.  Couraleo,  recon- 
valee. — Prvmpt.  Pare. 

)ioU  bit  welt  wel  rtceuri,  (nu  art  yon^, 
and  Strang,  )>oa  raelt  hbbe  long. — Aynbile 
0/'InKyI(l34U),p.3S. 

This  loue  is  not  for  to  rtcoutre  ony  worship, 
bat  alls  diaboDOurand  )<bame. — Knight  a/ La 
Tear  Landn,,  p.  179  (E.E.T.8.). 

BsncoAii,  a  Bootoh  term  for  the 
horse-radish,  also  spelt  red-coll,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  name  rol-mU,  the 
horse-radish,  eaid  to  be  from  the  old 
Swedish  rol,  root,  and  koll,  fire,  as  it 
were  the  "  hot-root  "  ( Jamieeon).  But 
Swed.  kol  is  merely  coal.  The  word  is 
probably  due  to  some  confusion  with 
Swed.  rot-kSi,  bore-oole  [root-cole], 
otherwise  iai-rol,  turnip-rooted  cole. 
Qerarde  says  that  the  andents  con- 
founded the  radish  with  "cooleworts" 
(Herhal,  p.  186),  and  that  the  horse- 
radish "is  called  in  the  north  part  of 
England  red-coU  "  (p.  187). 
Rbd-oum,  \  an  infantile  disease,  is 
Bkd-oown,  /  a  corruption  of  old 
Eng.  red-gounde,  A.  Sax.  gtmd,  a 
pmrulent  discharge.    See  Qvu. 

Soft  Child-hood  puline 
Is  wrung  with  Worms,  hegot  ofcrudity, 
Are  apt  to  Laake  ihraORh  much  huniidity : 
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Throueh  their  nit  phlegms,  tbeir  heulB  are 

hid  wilh  tialu, 
Tbeir  Limlx  with  Rtd-gami  ind  with  bloodj 
ballj. 

J.  Siilveiler,  Du  Barlai,  p.  tit. 
Stale  chunber-lie  . . .  cureth  the  rtil-gamb 
in  jaag  inliM.— Holland,  Plinv'i  iVal.  Hitt. 
ii.  307. 

Bed  IiBTTtTOE,  an  old  word  for  & 
tavern,  is  a  cormption  of  red  laltiee, 
which  was  tbs  aistiii(itive  mark  of 
these  honseB. 

Your  Tid  lattice  pbnie*. — Menv  IVmi  of 
W.  ii.  I.  (Vid.  Doua'i miatr.vj Shaktptn'.) 
See  Lbttuck. 

Beddubt,  b  term  in  fortifioation,  a 
small  fort,  ia  the  Fr.  Tedoule,,  redwt.  It. 
ridotto,  a  little  fort,  Let.  redurfw,  with 
the  h  isBerted  from  the  false  analogy 
of  redovhted,  dreaded,  redouhtiMe,  for- 
midable; Ft.  redovHur,  to  dread.  Re- 
dovht  is  properly  a  Htronghold  to  retreat 
to,  identical  with  "  reduct,  an  odvan- 
togeoDB  piece  of  gromid,  entrenohed . . . 
for  an  annj  to  retire  to  in  oase  of  a 
Biurpiize. " — B  aUey . 
Aed  Duide  thoae  strange  ipproacbes  by  fiUse- 

Reduiti,  half-moans,  bom-works,  and  each 

S.  J«i»ii,  UitdtriBOndt. 


Bkfihk    would   more   properly  be 
spelt   rc^me,   being  derived  from  Fr. 

ro^ner,  t.e.  re-apner,  and  not  a  direct 
oomponndofreand^;  of.  the  cognate 
forniB,  It.  ro^tn-ire,  Uer,  rii^twren.  Dim. 
*■      !,  *c.,  allfromreandliOwLat. 


Bbfbaih,  the  reomring  or  repeated 
part  of  a  poem,  an  ontistrophe,  Fr. 
r^frafn,  Pro  v.  refranh,  Span,  refran, 
wuich  are  respectively  from  rtfratndrc, 
refranher,  =  Lat.  rejrangere,  to  break 
off.  So  a  refrain  ia  that  which  breftke, 
or  interrupts,  the  seqnenee  of  Btrophoa, 
uninterested  verse  (Diez  and  Scheler). 
You  lip  jour  speeches  with  ItiUuta  "  motci," 
Spiinisb   "Ttlnma,"  and    English    "quoth 

be's.'^    Beiiere  me. 
There's  not  a  proverb  salts  your  tongue,  bat 

Whole  ooloniea  of  white  haira. 

;116umur,acliv.sc.  13. 

Refuit,  in  old  English  a  pUce  of 
escape  to  flee  to  for  safety,  is  apparently 


a  corruption  of  re/uffs  (LaX.  rejujwm), 
assiinilated  to  Fr.  rpjwte,  flif^t,  esc^e, 
from  refuir,  to  fly, 

^  Almilti  God,  >U  mav  hett, 

OU  Eng.  UiaeUanu,  p.  «31,  i.  ^S. 
And  the  Lord  is  maad  rF/iuit,  ether  help. 
to  a  uiire  iiiin ;  an  helpere  in  cooeoable  ijmH 
in  tribulacioun.— IVwiijit.  P..  il.  10. 

For  thou  art  my  atidefastnessr ;  snd  mj 
rffuit.—ld.  Pi.  Ii».  3. 

To  Walyii  fl«l  the  criatianytee 
Of  olde  Britons,  dwellviige  la  this  llir ; 


Bkoalk,  to  feast,  has  oftsQ  been 
Dnderstood  as  meaning  to  eutertuii 
regally,  at  royally,  Fr.  regidemaii,  Lat. 
regaUier  (so  Bailey,  Skinner). 

6^  rtgaltr.  To  make  aa  much  account,  mi 
take  as  gffst  care,  of  himself,  u  iflmiitTft 
king. — Co^miw.  > 

A  table  richlv  spread  in  regal  mod^, 
With  disbea  piled,  and  meati  of  noUssI  sort 
And  aavDUr. 

MUtea,  Par.  Rtpuntd,  ii.  310. 
For  thy  Gate*  rich  A  lexandria  dmKs, 
Felcb'd  bjr   Uriel*    (nun    j£gjptD  ricbtsi 

strelgbt^ 
Found  ia  the  wealthy  strand  of  Africa, 
Shall  roviJiu  the  tableof  my  Idi^. 

Gretnt,  Friar  Baron  and  Fmr  SaijCinr 
<1594),  p.  166  (ed.  i}j<ie). 

Compare  old  Eng.  emperialle,  lodedi 
royally. 

>aD  unprriaUt  W  Cupneborde 
With  Siluer  &  gild  fiille  w. 
Tin  flifrsM  flnok,  p.  131,1.  Ol 
{E.E.T.8.). 


However,  Pr.  riMafef  (Sp.rwoiir.It. 
regalare)  is  derived  from  old  Fr.  gotf, 
to  enjoy  one'8aelf,tobe liberal,  to aaW' 
tain  with  good  oheer,  old  Pr.  gait,  II- 
gala,  mirth,  good  oheer.  Ct  0.  H. 
Ger.  gal,  merry,  wanton,  lumriousi 
Qoth.  ^at{l'an,  to  gladden.  SorrOoti^ 
to  keep  a  aoZa-day  or  feativd.  uegal^ 
a  feast  (Cowper)  is  also  fbond  in  liu 
forms  reprtita  (D'Drfey),nyaKD  and«- 
jofo  (Walpole) ;  seeDaviee,  SuppJ'«j- 
QloMory,  a.w. 

I  thank  you  forthe  Isat  «pii.'you  po*"* 
at  your  MusKUm,  and  tor  IhegoodCMa[»f' 
—Ilouull,  Inter,  (1635),  bk.  1.  sect  S,«. 

The  btal  end  of  their  joorwy  beinf  a*- 
tinuallj  befure  their  eyes,  would  not  slterwl 
deprave  Ibeir  palate  troat  tasting  tbsM  •*- 
gaiioi ;— Collim,  MaHlttlgnt'i  Ea»M,cll.  m. 
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For  'tu,  like  Turks  with  b> 


<d  GaOaat, 


ranger,  ranker,  Norweg.  hreingyr. 
Prof.  Skeat  regards  the  word  as  mean- 
ing nndoabtedly  the  pattmred  oi  ■■  -     -  - 


Bkborbx,  an  old  English  term  for 
l^iug  on  the  oolonrs  thicklv  in  paint- 
ingi  in  impatto,  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Fr. 
rthav*»er,  or  relMuUer,  to  heighten  or 
enhance. 

RehaDlspT,  to  rune,  or  8ft  higher,  to  place 

beigbten  ;  to  l«eTe,  to  imborae. — Cotgravt. 
KebaubenMQI,  >  nAornng,  heigbteniDg. — 

KnoM,  an  old  s|ioUing  of  rein,  as  if 
it  were  the  govommg  power  {regnvm) 
which  directa  (regU)  a  borae'a  move- 
menta.  "Setne,  the  reigne  of  a  bridle  " 
(Gotgrave).  Compare  Pror.  regna. 
However,  when  we  find  that  the 
Italian  for  rein  is  reddna,  Fortg.  redea, 
we  may  rathw  believe  that  it  is  a  deri- 
vative, as  Diez  holds,  of  the  Latin  re- 
b'nere,  to  hold  baek. 

Apes  hane  beene  taugbl  to  lope,  singe, 
drine  Wagonii,  roigning  and  whipping  the 
Honta  TBTj  ardficiijl^. — Txpilf,  Ffurt^iioUii 
Bt»tUi,  p.3(1608> 

BKur-DKKB,  \  HO  spelt  as  if  to  denote 

Radt-dkeb,  /  the  deer  that  nme  in 
haniesB  with  a  rein,  is  a  cormption  of 
the  A.  Sax.Ardn,  Swed.  ren,  Dan.  rena- 
(dyr),  Fr.  rerme,  Lat.  reno  or  rheno 
(Ceaar).  Topeell,  Hisiory  of  Fowre- 
footed  Sea*i»,  spells  it  Rieyner  and 
Rawger.  He  saye,  "  This  beast  was 
first  of  all  discouered  by  OlauB  Magnus 

at  the   first  sight  whereof  he 

caJI«d  it  Baingifer,  quasi  Ranafer,  be- 
cause be  beareth  homee  on  his  bead 
like  the  bougbee  of  a  tree,"  p.  691 
(1606).  The  Oermana  make  it  renn- 
lUer,  ae  if  "  the  nmning  beast,"  &om 
rennen,  to  run.  The  spelling  rain- 
■«euiB  doe  to  a  confoaion  with  Fr.nn'n, 
ft  boagfa,  as  if  a  branching  antler.  See 


It  ia  a  word  probably  of  Finnish 
origiii.  "  H  deor  nie  bUaV  hranat." — 
K.  Alfred,  Orotius,  i.  1,  §  16.  In  Ice- 
landio,  where  it  is  not  a  native  term, 
the  *nini»l  is  called  hreinn  (which  is 
aJAO  the  word  for  clean,  A.  Sax.  hran, 
Eng.  "rinae").  Piotet  (Ori^'nei  ifkib- 
f  aivvp.tom.  i.  p.  4S9)  euggests  that  the 
wvird  may  be  contracted  from  harami, 
^  Saoak.  iartuia,  ialana,  a  stag.  Other 
1,  or  forms  of  ^e  name,  are  Fr. 


He  bad  of  bis  owne  breed  600  tame  deera 
of  that  kiode  which  the;  call  Bant  Dttn : 
...  a  beaat  of  great  value,  and  raameiloaily 
eateemed  among  Ibe  Fjnne*. — Hakliiyi'i  Vny- 
agt;  1398,  p.  5. 

Haute  mj  Taiadttr,  ind  let  ub  nimbly  go. 
The  SpetlatoT,  No.  406. 

A  sharp  oontroTeray,  arising  out  of  a 
wager  as  to  the  tree  spelling  of  this 
word,  was  carried  on  in  the  papera, 
Nov.,  1862. 

FrofeHBOr  Stephens  observes  that 
hrdn,  a  rune  or  rein,  was  originaUy 
applied  to  any  large  creature,  first  to 
the  whole,  e.g.  Bunia  bron,  Oaeho  rdn 
riHn,  the  seal,  and  then  to  tiie  reindeer, 
e.o,  Icel.  hreimt. — Old  Northern  ifimw 
Momtmenta,  p.  948. 

B8IHS,  the  common  Bible  word  for 
the  kidneys,  is  the  French  reina,  Lat. 
ren,  r«nu.  It  has  apparently  been 
aasimilated  in  its  orthography  to  the 
Teint  of  a  bridle,  O.  Fr.  reine. 

The  gall  [of  a  hedeehog],  vith  the  brune 
of  a  Bal  and  the  milke  ofa  Dog,  cnreth  the 
raina.—Topitll,  Hillary  bJ  FoiiT-Jixntd  Baal; 
p.  180, 1606. 

EKLict,  an  occasional  mis-spelling  of 
relic  (Fr.  religue,  Lat.  religwm,  remains, 
leavings),  as  if  from  Lat.  (vlie'UTn,  some- 
thing left.  On  the  other  hand,  a  de- 
ceased person's  widow  is  sometimes 
popularly  spoken  of  as  his  relic.  ' 
TiB  baaliah  gold  in  David's  coin  disguised ; 
Which  to  fail  home  with  richer  rtlicli  came 
While  lumber  idola  only  fed  the  Dune. 

Talt,  in  Dnidin\  Ahuilem  and  AcKi- 
tojAet,  pi.  ii.  1-  b4A. 

Adore  the  purple  ra"  of  nujeaty. 

And  think  t  a  eacred  nlici  of  the  sky. 
Oldham,  Salirt  m  the  JetuUi,  aat  i. 

Bemkdt,  a  term  in  use  at  Winchester 
College  for  a  partial  holiday,  when  the 
boys  are  let  off  certain  work,  is  a  cor- 
mption of  remi-day,  which  is  for  re- 
tiutmon-dm  {diet  remittionii). — H.  C. 
Adams,  Wykehamiea.  pp.  389.  481. 

Bemhant  must  have  been  originally 
only  a  vulgar  pronimciation  of  rema- 
nent, Lat.  rcnMnen(t)'>  a  remaining 
(portion),what  is  leR,  a  residue.  6imi- 
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lar  popular  oonbwitioiis  are  enmity  for 

en«mtiy  or  eMmHy  {in-amiiy)  i  Jbrttnight 
for  forte»-mghi  (foaHeen-i»ght) ;  ndfii 
for  mineti  phuh  for  }>ef««A«;  platoon 
tot  petotoni  sprite  toTspmtei  dirge  toi 

The  rnnnaunl  toke  hia  leniintei  uid  JD- 
treUed  lfa«m  TDgodlT  uid  llewe  them. — Tyn- 
itob,  S.  Molt.  xiii.  a. 

The  rnnnanf  loolie  hie  •eniuiu  and  in- 
trestedthemapilefalljuidslewlbeni. — A,  V, 
ibid.  (1611). 

Behatb,  an  old  Dame  for  a  species 
of  apple,  as  if  it  denoted  pomum  rena- 
ium,  one  that  bad  been  regenerated  or 
renewed  in  ite  nature  (Lat.  re-naiM»]  by 
grafting,  is  a  oorraption  of  renet,  rennet, 
or  reneliftg,  a  sort  of  pippin  (Bailey), 
wbieb  is  but  an  Anglicized  form  of  Fr. 
reineUe,  "  the  qaeen  apple,"  a  russetiDg. 
Gerarde  iHerbaU,  p.  1274, 1597)  gives  a 
figure  of  "The  Quining,  or  Queene  of 
Apples,  Mahim  i-ejn'noie,"  which  ma; 
be  the  froit  in  qnsBtion. 

I  am  inronned  thst  Fippina  grtSed  on  a 
Pippin  stock  are  called  Rtnola,  bettered  in 
their  generoui  nature  bj  auch  double  eitmc- 
lUm.—Thoi.  FvlUr,  WortkuiaJ  Ettglaad,  tdI. 
ii.p.  3  (ed.  1811). 

When  •  Pepin  ia  planted  on  a  Pepin-stock, 
the  fruit  poving  theoce  is  called  a  RtnaU,  ■ 
moM  delicioui  apple,  as  both  by  Sire  and 
Dam  well  deaceiuled.  Thua  hiablood  mnst 
needa  be  well  pariB«d  irho  is  gentilelj  bora 
on  both  side*.— T.  FatUr,  Holy  SlaU,  p.  13B 
(1648). 

Richard  Harrys,  fruiterer  to  Kinj;  Henrie 


rendre.  It.  renders  Iiat.  redJere),  bnt  is 
the  Bsjne  word  as  Dam.  rMe,  rende,  to 
run,  to  flow,  Icel.  renno,  to  cause  to 
run,  to  liquefy,  A.  Sas.  rmnon. 

Bbpive,  so  Bpelt  as  if  meaning  to 
pine  or  feel  a  renews  of  pain  at  the 
thon^t  of  something,  is  in  Froissart 
spelt  repcyne,  which  is  from  Fr.  re- 
poindre,  to  prick  again,  Lat.  re-pungere 
(Wedgwood),  or  p«^pe  from  Lat.  re- 
poenUere  [?], 

They  .  .  .  npin/iuil  in  that  they  had  sende 
to  the  kjnge  aa  they  did. — Lord  B«iun, 
Frmuart,  cap.  cm.  (15J3). 


e  S,  planted  ...  the  temperate  pipyn  and 
the  golden  rtnaU. — Lambardt,  Perambulatien 
ofiSnl,  1596  [iu  Wright]. 


,  which  though  first  it  from  the 
pippin  came, 
Growne  through  his  parenets  nice,  aaaumea 
that  cunoua  name. 

Dniiflini,  Polyctbion,  Song  IS. 

Reinette,  the  French  name  of  the 
fmit,  ifl  also  frequently  spelt  raineUe, 
and  is  thought  to  have  been  so  called 
from  its  being  spotted  like  a  little,/rM 
Crainette,  bom  raiiie,  Lat.rana),Gattel, 
Scheler,  4c.  Compare  rarmnculut,  orig. 
a  little  frog. 

Nor  i(  it  erery  apple  I  desire, 
Nor  that  which  pleaaea  er'ry  palate  beat; 
Tie  not  the  luting  deuzan  I  require : 
Mor  yet  the  red-ebeek'd  auttning-  I  request. 
Quarla,  Emblemt,  bk.  t.  t. 

Rensbb,  when  used  ae  meejiing  to 
melt  or  liquefy  lard,  fat,  &b.,  has  no 
h  its  homophone  ( ;=  Fr. 


Ai  from  a  forge,  o 

SptHitT,  Fatrit  Que 


niag  ahielda. 


Beposb  is  not  derived,  aa  used  gene- 
rally to  be  imagined,  from  Lat.  repotio, 
repoetU,  to  place  back.  Jnet  as  "  poee  " 
is  from  Fr.  poser,  Sp.  potar.  It.  poearr, 
Prov.  pautar,  Low  Lat.  pauiare,  to  give 
one  pause,  bring  him  to  a  atand-etill, 
to  pnEzle  bim,  HO  "  repose  "  is  Ft.  r«- 
poaer,  Sp.  reposar,  It.  ripotare,  Prov.  re- 
paugar.  Low  Lat.  re-patitare,  fr^int  Ok. 
paiimt,  a  oessation.  A  Spanish  inn 
whereat  to  pat  np  for  the  ni^t  is  called 
thopoeada. 

BspADt&KD,  fi«m  the  Latin  reprimen- 
due,  deserving  to  be  checked,  owes  it« 
present  form  to  a  supposed  anftlogy 
with  demandf  commona,  &o. 

Beprievk,  old  Eng.  repreve,  seemB  to 
be  an  aseiinilation  to  hdieve,  coneeive, 
receive,  ic,  of  old  Fr.  repreuner,  re- 
prover, from  Lat.  Te'probare,  to  try  or 
prove  over  again,  to  re-consider  a  sen- 
tence, just  as  the  eynonymotis  word 
regpUe  (Lat.retpecfiw)  meant  tmginally 
a  re-consideration. 

Bbtable,  an  architectoral  term  for 
the  ledge  raised  above  the  commtmion 
table  (or  altar),  on  which  the  cross  and 
vases  of  flowers  sie  placed  in  ohnrches, 
Fr.  retahle.  The  word  seems  irreais- 
tibly  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  oon^re- 
tohle,  or  a  repetUion  of  the  table  proper. 
However,  retUade  (for  rtatahie),  the  old 
French  form  of  retahle,  shows  that  the 
true  origin  of  the  word  is  Low  Lat.  re- 
ri<iWft«,juBt  aa  re-ttahdiire  is  of  riifaWr; 
and  so  refaUe  in  an  arohitecturaj  seiuw 
would  mean  something  fixed  or  erected 
behind  the  altar,  a  haok-enpport.    An 
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oldrar  English  fonn  reUtale  is  given  in 
Bev.  F.  Lea's  Oh»»ary  of  LUargiaA 
and  Eedemaelieal  Termt.  It  may  be 
noted  aa  dedaive  of  the  matter  that  the 
prefix  re- ia  never  compounded  directly 
with  a  sabatantive.  Thoa  retahle  la 
latfibrit  rUahii  {reataHnUlM). 

Bevkl,  to  make  menr,  especially  in 
the  night-time,  generally  regarded  aa 
identical  with  Pr.  riBe3l«r,  to  waken  or 
keep  awake,  and  so  to  keep  late  hours 
(ao  Bailey).  Compare  riveilhn,  ameal 
taken  late  at  night.  In  former  timea 
watch,  to  waks,  had  preciaely  the  aame 
meaning,  to  spend  the  night  in  riot  and 
drinking.  See  Dyoe,  Bemarka  on  Edi- 
tum*  of  Shaietpeare,  p.  210. 

Witbdnw  TOar  hsnil  bo  rioloua  icaldupig. 
LgdgaU,  F«a  of  PriuM,  b.  ix.  fbl.  xiii. 
Hi*  hedewu  heuj  far  matcAiii^  oner  oygbu. 
SitUoa,  Bawgt  of  Cmrtt  (Worhi,  i.  43, 

lata  watehimp  in  Twerni  will  iTrincUe  that 

Tht  Wajidering  Job,  1640,  slg.  D. 

HoateoK,  cimp  to  the  doorea ;  viateh  to 
ni^t,  pn>y  to  morrow.  Gallaucs,  Lads, 
Barn,  Hun  of  Gold,  all  the  good  Titles  of 
FeUoinbipcoaietaToii. — ShMtpittn,  lH«n. 
IV.  \L  *  (lfi43). 

Bo  when  Hamlet  says, 
T^  kizig  dotfa  uaJK  to-night  and  takes  his 

Keep*  wuMiL  HamJct,  i.  4, 9,— 

be  immediately  goes  on  to  characterize 
it  as  "  a  heavy-headed  revel,"  L  17. 

Watcbfaloeas  u  it  ui  otij  ■  reatrainl  from 
bodilj  ilfep  in  not  thu  which  I  uree  and  eo- 
toree ;  tbii  is  a  setaan  wherein  I  know  iti 
isnch  in  ue,  to  lit  up  lata ;  thej  thi(  intend 
pun>«  and  rnwd,  and  pwtimea  are  uutcA/iii 
enourh,  though  tbej  tarn  the  night  into  daj, 
■od  ute  day  &ke  itmj  iluggarda  into  night. 
'—Haciitl,  Ciatury  of  Seniioai,p.  18. 

The  following  play  upon  words  is 
quite  in  the  manner  of  folka-etymo- 
logy: — 
Tba  on'y  thing  like  riMUni'  tbet  ever  come 

tame, 
Wai  beia'  iwited  ont  o'  aleep  bj  that  darned 

J.  R.  LmtU,  BitUnn  Papert,  No.  8. 

Sevel,  old  Ft.  reveler,  is  really  akin 
to  old  Fr.  revtleua,  wanton,  laaoivions, 
munly,  ontrageona  (Cotgrave),  reveli, 
extravagaEit,  revel,  reviel,  revian,  enjoy- 
ment, merry-making,  riot  (Bobeler), 
from  Dat.  revelen,  to  dote,  to  wander  in 
nuDd,  to  rave,  old  But.  Tawleti,  These 


words  ^ain  are  derived  from  old  Fr. 
reever,  rouw,  Mod.  Fr.  rever,  to  dote  or 
rtme.  Pr.  river,  rive,  comes  through  tha 
forms  raiva.  Low  Lat  rabia,  from  Lat. 
robtea,  madness.    Bevel  is  thns  near 
atdn  to  rotie  and  rage.  BfceiHon  ia  per- 
haps for  revelon,  and  assimilatod  to  rrf- 
veOler  (Scheler). 
And  in  twenty  places  mo  than  there, 
Where  they  make  reiuil,  and  gaudy  chere, 
With  M\  the  pot  fyll,  and  go  fyU  the  can. 
Tht  Hyt  Way  t«  tht  Spstul  Haul,  I.  245. 

BBVSLL-coyLK,  a  word  nsed  occa- 
sionally by  Taylor  the  Water-poet  in 
the  sense  of  riot,  disorderly  hvicg,  as 
ifaoomponndof  revel  and  old  Eng.cofI, 
trouble,  tnmnlt,  is  a  corraption  of  the 
old  word  levet-eoil  [from  lever  etti,  to  lift 
one's  tail,  i.e.  to  leave  one's  seat  and 
scramble  for  another,  as  in  the  game  of 
Puss  and  Four  Comers). 
To  dance,  sing,  sport,  and  to  keepe  rnwU- 
cBski.  WoTha,  1630. 

Rbtnold,  ')  an  old  name  for  the  fox, 
Bbtnolds,  /  still  in  provincial  nse, 
is  a  corruption  of  Seynard,  a  distinct 

When  a  fox  has  visited  the  poultry- 
yard,  a  Sussex  man  will  say,  "  Mus 
Seynoldt  [m.  Master  Beynard]  come 
along  last  night — He  helped  hiseelf  " 
(Bev.  W.  D.  Parish,  Ghg^ary,  p.  84), 

But  th'  Ape  and  Foie  ere  long  bo  irell  them 

That  they  a  Benefice  twiit  them  obtained ; 
And  crattie  Riynnld  teas  a  Priest  ordained. 
SpiHier,  Molktr  HabbenU  TaU,  1.  553. 
lUtunuld,  [hp  foE,  may  well  beare  vp  his 
tayle  in  the  lyon's  denne,  but  when  he  come* 
abroad,  he  ii  afraide  of  euerie  do|t^  that 
barkei.~-IV<uh,  Piirci  Ptniiiitt  (1591;,  p.  23 
(Shaka.  Soo.). 

There  was  a  superetitious  aversion  in 
many  ooimtriea  to  give  the  fox  his  true 
name.  In  England  he  is  also  frequently 

caUed  a  Chaney, 

Bernard,  old  Eng.  Beyrutrt,  is  Low 
Oer.  Beynaert,  Beinaert,  and  Oer.  Ban- 
hart,  for  Beginhart,  or  more  properly 
Ba^nohard,  a  name  descriptive  (S  the 
animal's  cunning  (J.  Orimm,  Beinhart 
Fticha,  p.  00x1.),  strong  (hard,  Goth. 
AonJiw,  ^  Ok.  Wfiw)  in  counsel  (ro^n, 
Qoth.  TOffiit),  "  Ffor  reynart  is  a 
shrewe  and  felle  and  knoweth  ao  many 
wyies  tliat  he  shal  lye  and  flatre  and 
ahal  thynke  how  he  may  begyle  deoeyue 
and  brynge  yow  to  aome  mookerye," 
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Myt  CastoD  {Btynard  the  flw,  1481, 
p,  11,  ed.  Arber),  traiiBlatiiig, 
RtimiTt  «■  fel  eade  auKt 
hi  Ml  hu  ■mekeo  ends  lieehen 
nuch  hi,  hi  ail  bv  beUrieffhen 
met  vdacben  wdrden  eade  met  Konen. 

WilUm,  Fbn  Dm  Vo,  RtiKUrdt,  I.  484. 
Beyiuld,  whence  out  aumune  Rey- 
nolds, is  ft  familiar  form  of  Beffinaid. 

This  ooofaaioB  of  the  two  names  ia 
an  old  one.  In  R.  JioTyiaDe'B  Exhorta- 
tton  to  Styrre  ail  EngU/thmen  to  the  De- 
fence of  (ieir  Oounft-eje,  1S69,  "  Bey- 
nolde  Pole  the  Cardinal"  is  referred  to 
as  Reynaird: — 

Penaue  the  Bi>hoj>  of  Rome  is  peniuded 
tbU  meo  here  are  or  two  aorta,  aome  ^et  re- 
maiaing  bii  true  frienda.  fifynanf,  hi*  man, 
m^  put  this  in  bia  head- 
It  u  a  oommon  auperMitioii  not  to  call  the 
foi  bj  hi>  ripht  name,  whence  the  varietTof 
namea  in  diflereut  liui|^agea. — Cleai6v,  lc$L 
Dkl.  p.  167,  a.».  fM. 

Bhodomohtaiis,  Ka  inetnreot  spelling 
of  rodonuytdade  naed  by  De  Qaincey, 
from  a  fiUse  analogy  to  rhaip»ody,  rheto- 
He,  rhododendron,  and  Other  words  de- 
rived from  the  Greek.  A  similar  mis- 
take is  r&ym«  for  nme.  "Rodomantade" 
is  Bwaggering  language  saoh  as  befits 
Bodomonle,  we  hero  of  Arioeto's  Or- 
lando fWiiMo. 

It.  mdtmontada,  a  boaal,  a  brag,  a  craeke, 
or  vaineglorioua  yanting.^Florio. 

Haat  heard  o'  tb'  load  RludimBnUde 
That  t'other  Da;  Jupiter  made  ? 

Cotton,  Bnritupii  uprm  BurUttjve, 
Parmi,  p.  S75. 

Rnm,  a  coimption  of  "rime,"  frcon 
a  sapposed  connexion  with  rhythm, 
QnArhyihmoi.  "Rime,"  or  "lyme," 
ia  the  word  in  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and 
all  old  English  writers.  A.  Sai.  rim. 
Ft.  Ptme,  It,  and  8p.  rima,  Qor.  reim, 
Sw.  and  Don.  rim,  Icel.  rima.  (See  also 
F.  Hall,  Modem  Engluh,  p.  156.) 

Ryme,  Rithmicna  Tel  rithmui. — Fmmpt. 
PanuWun. 

Mao  Of*  lo  luueo  Sat  rina  ren, 

Se  WiaaeS  wel  Se  logede  msD. 

[Man  onfcbt  (o  lore  thai  rhjmea  oonrae,  that 

teaebeth  well  the  lewd  men.] 

Gentnt  and  Eintiu,  1.  1. 
Here  y  achat  begiimeu  a  rym, 
Kritt  na  jeue  wel  Eod  fjn. 

Hautleelt  the  Dane,  1. 11,  ed.  Skeat. 
Beye  a  paler- Doaler  alille, 
For  him  fHt  hanetb  ^  r]v>ii[«1  maked. 

Id.  I.  3998. 


Andtbanneymadethiitrnke.  BatjwoUi 
not  ietle  it  in  rami,  bat  in  proae,  forto  abrene 
il,Bnd  ihat  it  mighibe  beierand  more  pleuUii 
to  be  underslond.— Bolw  of  Knight  af  Lo 
Tout  Landry,  p.  3. 

Thu  was  a  prptie  pfaaotaatiall  obatniarin] 
of  them,  and  yet  brought  their  BieetR*  to 
'  ■  '         good  grice,  which  waaia 


ma,  but  imprO] 


teteortit 


patbie  or  pleui 
we  oould  lake 


XJS. 


delight:  tbia  ri 


bare  number  at   that  oC  the   AiidunetioJi 

rUhana  bul  flritAniru.— G.  PtitUnhiim,  ArU  ^ 
Eng.  Potiii .  1589),  p.  83  (ed.  Arber). 
And  TOW  Tou'le  be  rereng'd  Hnne  oihtr  Aae 
And  then  leaTB  me  to  make  the  reasoa  rial. 
S.  Raclandi,  Tin  Four  Kmmva  (_16U),  f.tl 
(Percy  Soc.). 

RiBAKD,  1  an  iuecrrect  spelling 
Ribband,  i  (Cowper),  as  if  com- 
poonded  with  band,  of  ribbon,  old  and 
prov.  French  rttan,  Low  Lat.  rubamu 
ilS67,  Littr^),  perham  connected  with 
Lat.  rvbent,  red  (the  Fr.  word  vm 
sometimes  spelt  mien,  Scheler).  Die- 
fenbach  suggests  a  eonnexioii  niHi  ' 
Ooth.  rotp,  a  thong,  Dan.  reeb,  Otd. 
rib,  IceL  reip,  Eng.  rojw  and  reef  ( Gv&. 
Spraehe,  n.  1S8).  The  naatical  tens 
rib-band,  a  thin  lath,  is  distinct. 
W  ith  rihandi  pendent  flaring  tout  bn  hnl 
■■■   ■  "trni  fVitaofWiai-r,        ' 


DrytUn,  Palanum  and  .IreiU,  hk.  i.  I.  tti. 

BicB,  a  Snsses  word  for  imdnwood 
cut  sufficiently  yonng  to  bear  winding 
into  hedges  or  hurdles,  is  the  modan 
form  of  A.  Sax.  hrU,  a  Unn  bnnch 
(Parish). 

BmiHa,  a  corrupted  form  of  the  wofd 
triihing,  i-e.  a  thirding  or  third  part  d 
a  shire.  The  ancdent  appellationa  w- 
trading,  eudfredxng,  were  mistakeolT 
anolyied  into  nort{h)-reding,  ndt- 
reding  (south- riding),  in  plaoe  of  aor'- 
trading,  $ud-treding  (nor'-uuidiiig,Ho'- 
thriding). 

In  Domesday  Book  tnt/ung  it  Of: 
name  of  the  three  divisions  of  Ycti-' 
shire  and  Lincolnshire.  The  oaantiM 
of  Cork  and  Tipperary  have  in  modoi ' 
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ISmea  been  divided  into  rulings,  bat 
there  tuv  only  two  thirdinge  m  each  of 
tfaoBfi  shine. 

A  French  writer  once  thonc^t  it  ue- 
eeeaary  to  infoim  his  readere  that  a 
certain  learned  Society  in  the  West 
Biding  was  tiat  a  "  Soci^  hippiqna  " 
(WheaUef,  Whai  i*  an  indea  f ). 

BiQ,   a  tiotons  or  wanton  oonrse. 


Liltlp  be  dreamt  irbea  be  Kt  out 
Of  muoiiig  sncb  >  r^. 

Cowper,  JoAn  GtJptn. 
Davies,  8upp.  Bng.  Qlouary,  qaotos 
the  following ; — 

Love  and  Rage  kept  nieb  rt  Ttaka  thit  I 
dxnight  tber  would  b»e  gone  mad  togfthei. 
—Brttom,  Dram  ofStnngt  Efeeli,  p.  IT. 

ll  rere  enough  to  undo  me  utteilj,  to  fill 
brimibJ  the  cup  of  mj  misfiutune,  and  make 
Be  pU7  the  mad-pala  ntkt  of  Bedlam. — 
Vr^ihart,  Rabilaii,  bk.  iii.  cb.  ii. 

Bio-ADowN-DAisT,  wt  old  Scotoh 
name  for  b  dsnoe  peifonnsd  on  the 
lorasB,  as  if  a  r^  or  frolic,  that  beats 
down  the  ttmaiet,  is  a  corruptioD  of 
Bng.  rigadoon.  Ft.  rigadon,  rigodttn, 
ori^nallj  rigavdon,  a  lively  dance,  so 
called  after  one  Bigcmd,  its  inventor 
(Ijttr^.  Somewhat  ainularlj  ijoicn- 
mtOa,  the  name  of  an  old  dance 
(Wright),  is  from  It.  tfotmUo. 

We  danced  a  rigadttn  together.—The 
Cwnbx,  No.l5*. 

"  Yea,"  an  Johnson,  "  in  Fraoee 
Hwj'ie  brriiuiiii'  to  dance 
Beeliebob  ■  oirn  rigadoim,"  aet  he. 
J.  R.  LawtU,  nt  Bigloa  Faftn,  No.  5. 

RiaBTBouB,  a  mis-spelling  of  right- 
toiae,  old  Eng.  rightvnt.  A-  ^x.  rihlvtit, 
from  a  blse  an^ogy  to  such  words  as 
fUnieout,  hounUfni*,  Ik,'  A  similar 
malformation  is  the  Scotch  wnmgim*. 

Stftt  hel  ia  not  ordend  fore  nSluyw  man, 
Bot  bra  bom  ^  Krnen  >e  fynil. 

OU  Emg.  MinUany,  p.  ftl,  1.  340. 
Seven  nthes  at  the  teat  of  the  daj 
The  ry^ltnp  bllea. 
UmtpoU,  Priekt  a/  Contcinet,  1.  SiSt. 
Welcome  right-mit  king,  It  Jot  royall, 
be  that  la  sroaaded  with  Rraee  [ 

Ptrn  Falh  MS.  *ol.  iii.  p.  137, 1.  9. 
The  rfghlK  1  peple  ben  al  loale,  troutbe 
and  righiwimei  ben  eirled  and  fbidriupn. — 
CaiUn,  itflnwrd  the  Fax,  1461,  p.  Itr  (ed. 
Arber). 

To  Ceaaar  gene  tribute,  taie,  lubaidie.and 
all  otber  doettea  perteming  to  him,  aa  to  hane 


>     )  BIOMABOLS 

bjm  in  thj  bonoor  and  reuerenee :  to  obey 
hia  iDfll  lawea  and  rightmtt  commaunde- 
ments.— Zaitnur,  .Strniimi,  p.  94  «eno. 

RiaHABOLi,  on  nnmeaning  harangue, 
a  long  and  rambling  disconrae,  is  a 
oormption  of  old  Eng.  ragman-roU,  a 
catalogue  or  roll  of  names,  sometimee 
applied  to  a  papal  bull,  and  to  an  old 
game  in  which  a  roll  of  parchment 
played  an  important  part.  The  essen- 
tial idea  seems  to  have  been  a  long 
doctunent con tainingmany items.  The 
original  form  was  Bagman's  roU,  i.e. 
the  Devil'H  roll — Bagman  (Swed,  roy- 
gen)  being  an  old  name  foT  the  devil. 
See  Skeat,  Notu  to  P.  Plowman,  pp. 
18,  878. 

Feacenoia  Cannina  I  dooe  here  iraiulate 
accordyng  to  our  Eiigljsbe  proverb  a  nw- 
non'f  niH,  or  a  bible.  For  ao  dooe  we  CMl 
a  long  gp»t«  that  railleth  on  any  person  by 
name  or  toucbetb  a  bodyea  honesty  somewhat 


-UdaU 
W  i)i  merkea  of  marehau 


I'y-medledby' 


RijI  a*  a  Taeeman  •  bi^  rekned  hem  newe. 

Piiret  ihi  Plinighniint'$  Cndt,  1. 180, 
He  bleasede  bem  vitb  bus  [breuetl  '  and 
blerede  hure  eyeln], 
And  raeble  with  bus  n^mun  '  rynges  and 
Hnichea. 

Viriaii  af  Pitn  Piaaman,  C.  i.  73, 
Venus,  which  atant  withoute  la  we. 
In  none  certeine,  but  aa  man  drawe 
or  KapmoH  upon  the  chaunce, 
She  laith  no  peiae  in  the  balaunce. 

Gimw,  Con/:  Ainantii,  vol.  iii.  p.  385. 
TuItcilJm.  Here  a  relit  of  rofinan  of  tbe 
rownde  Ubille, 
Ofbreflps  inmi  bag,  man,  of  aynnes  dampna- 
bille.    Toantity  M<ttUnt$,  JudHium. 
Explicit  Rarniatinii  ralU, 
LenToT  of  the  prynCer 
Go  lytyl  rolle,  where  thoa  arte  bought  or 

Among  fayre  women  behaoe  the  mannerly : 

And  yf  that  they  do  blame  tbe  wrongJully, 
Eieuae  thy  prynler  and  thy  aelfe  also, 
Layenge  the  ftule  oa  liim^f  Rapnan  holly 
Whiche  dyde  the  make  many  yerea  aro. 

W.  df  Werde,  Bagmanna  RoUt, 

Socmen  alone  came  to  be  nsed  in 
Scottish  for  a  rhapsodj  or  disccurse. 

OF  my  bad  wit  perchance  I  thochl  bane  fenit 
In  ryme  an  ni;m>n  twise  als  curimue, 
Bot  not  be  tuenlye  part  aa  Seutencius. 
G.  Daagtat,  Bvka  of  Ensadn,  p.  8, 1. 15. 

A  farther  corruption  is  rig-my-niU. 


Gooi^lc 
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YoQ  miut  iH  of  you  go  in  one  rig-mif-roli 
my,  in  ous  beilea  Cnck. — KicAanlun,  Sir 
C.  Gnmdiim,  vi.  155. 

RisEB,  ft  proTincial  word  used  in 
Warwickshira  for  a  pen-Btiok  (Wright), 
as  if  that  which  lifts  np  the  plant  or 
helps  it  to  me. 

There  onn  be  little  doubt  that  this 
is  only  another  form  of  Frov.  Eng, 
rite  (riee),  brftnohes,  pease-straw,  old 
Eng.  nw,  rif,  a  branch,  A.  Sax.  krit,  a 
thin  branch,  Dan.  ritt,  bmshwood,  a 
rod.  See  BiCB. 
The  wodewird  waiieth  as  wo  ttut  laketh 

Wright,  Ptliiieiil  Santt,  p.  149  (temp. 

Here  it  peprr,  jyym,  tud  ewote  lycorjB, 

Take  hem  xlle  «t  thi  tyiiTng, 

Bathe  ippel  and  per  and  geotjl  ryi, 

But  too'cbe  nowth  this  tre  that  ia  of  con- 

Cment7y%giUriei,  p.  88  (ShaU.  Soc). 

BrVRL, 

RrvEUHG,  ^      ..  .  ._       , 

Kng,  from  jorilhe,  to  twiet,  Swed. 
Dan.  vride.    So  Prov.  Eng.  wrilhled, 
withered,  originally  shriTelled,  wrin- 
kled.  Compare  Qtieen-Mve  (Pep7B)for 
Queen-tuthe ;  kif  (Sylveater)  for  kith ; 
ProT.  Eng.  JSl-horee,  fielk,  firsfy,  for 
thill-hone,  dnstle,  ftArtly. 
Svlenui  Doir  is  old,  1  wonder,  I 
He  dolh  not  bale  his  triple  Tcnerie. 
Cold,  irrithltd  eld,  hie  lireB-irel  almost  apent. 


IHapi, 


I  TDw'd  jrour  breaiu  ior  colour  and  propor- 

Were  like  a  icniherd  pair  of  o'erwom  foot- 
balU. 
Kandaiph,  Tlit  Jmtrna  Lntrt,  act  ii.  ac.  3 
(1631). 
Bat  caned  cniell  be  tbow  wicked  Hb( 
Whom   pojsoDOUJ  spighl,   eniy, 

T'  abhorred  sorcery,  whose  imrtieJ  ba^ 
Fould  fiends  oft  suck,  and  neMle  in  their 

H.  Mort,  Pra^^S^  of  tht  Soul,  sL  47. 

Alle  m;  Ijmes  ben  drjuun  in  to  nooSt. 
My  niiulutigit  seien  witDesayDg  D3eni  me. — 
Wvclift.'M  iYi.  6,9. 

1'hu  .  .  .  .  ia  much  uaed   to   take  away 


Plinia  Nat.  Hut.  TOi.  ii.  p.  < 
I'll  give  thee  tackling  made  of  WMlTd  gold, 
Wound  on  the  birka  of  odoriferous  ireea. 
Marlout,  Dido  Queen  ef  Carthage,  act  iii. 
(1S94),  p.  »6I  (ed.  Dyoe). 


It  [grief]  dries  np  the  bonea ; 

lem  hollow-ey'd,  pile,  and  lef_, . 

ftced,  to  have  dead  looka,  wrinkled  biovra, 
— ButUm,  Aaatminf 


le,  and  lean,  foirow- 


riixltd  cheeks,  dry  bodies.— 

tjUetanchaly,  1.  iJ.  3,4. 

Then  drooped  the  bding  Bo wert  (their  beauty 

fled) 
And  dosed  thdr  sickly  eyes,  and  hong  tba 

And  rivtUed  up  with  heat,  lay  dying  in  their 

Drydtn,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  I.  378. 

BoAH  is  probably  of  a  radical  iden- 
tic with  ramble  (?for  rammU),  Dut. 
rammein,  to  roat  about,  old  Dut.  rmn- 
tttelen,  to  more  hither  and  thither.  It 
first  appears,  says  Ur.  Oliphant  (OM 
and  Mid.  Eng.,  p.  249),  in  Layamon's 
£rui  (vol.  i.  p.  88S),  ah.  120G,  as  rante- 
den,  Uie  perfect  of  ram.  llus  at  an 
early  period  aasiuned  the  form  of  rome, 
to  w^  abont. 
For  though  we  alepe,  or  wake,  or  nnae,  or 


Ay  fletb  the  time,  it  vol  no  man  abide. 

Ckiucsr,  The  Clerkei  TaU. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  would  oonueet  the 
word  with  A.  Sax.  rym,  Oer.  rtMim, 
loel.  rum,  as  if  to  room  abroad  or  range 
at  large,  oomparing  to  eepatiate,  Qa. 
ntajneren,  Lat.  gpatiuri,  to  walk  abroad. 
&om  tpaUum,  an  open  spaoe.  So  Dut. 
wymen,  to  make  room,  give  away,  with- 
draw (Sewel),  Oer.  riiumen. 

We  certainly  find  an  old  Eng.  nwi  or 
room,  to  clear  or  make  a  way  for  one's 
self,  A.  Sac.  rifmais,  and  rtfmuiit. 
Hii  aliste  with  drawe  luerd,  with  matia 

&  with  mani  an  bard  stroc  rtuMcb  bar  wey 


This  also  appears  as  rente,  to  make 
room  or  clear  a  passage  in  Kyng  Aly- 
tavnder,  1.  8847. 

And  thocbtfiiU  luflaria  reuMVi  to  and  fro. 
G.  Doutlat,  Prolog  to  Xlt  Buk  g/&uwt«, 
1.  tOl  (1513). 
Eyngei  and  knihtea  ■  scholde  kepen  bem  bj 

And  Rihtfliliche  Rdymn  ■  \k   Realmea  a- 

Firien  of  Pan  Plomman,  A.  i.  93. 

Many  of  his  ligoage  mygbl  not  fyode  ta 
their  bsrtes  to  see  hym  dye  bat  tolui  leoe 
aoron  fully  and  ntmsif  the  court. — Caxt»ti,  Rdr- 
vard  Oa  Foi  (1461),  p.  31  <ed.  Arber). 

On  the  moTOw  tnj  be  nuimed  lus  caKri 
and  wente  with  grjmbaity— itf.  p.  fil. 
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Tbcw  Imrdea  I  jojrne  (ogetber. 
To  keep  ra  mfe  from  the  wedder, 
That  we  nu;  nme  both  hither  mod  thider, 
And  Mfe  be  from  this  BooJe. 

CkMtor  Myiltriti,  Tht  Dtlugi. 

Mibai  bee  wu  in  hia  barne,  the  queeae 
mnd  her  dmughter  La  beale  Iwiud  roumid  np 
uid  dowoe  in  the  ehimber. — Maimv,  Hiil. 
of  King  Arthur  (1634),  vol.  ii.  p.  «  (ed. 
Wrightl. 

However  this  may  be,  rome  or  roam 
soon  eame  to  be  le^trded  as  matmiiig 
to  waader  about  Uhe  a  pilgrim  who 
travels  toward  Borne  [of.  loel.  Bdm-f&r, 
Bdm-ferU,  a  pilgrim  to  Borne  (Cospa- 
trieitu  Tomefare  occurs  in  the  Sivite  de 
StoMo,  4,D,  1200),  iSfima-ceyr,  a  pil- 
eiunage] ,  from  the  analogy  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

It.  maw,  a  nuiwr,  >  iruidrer,  >  Palmer 
£»  denotim  like;  .  •  •  RoJneart,  to  nniw  or 


a  for  deuotioD  wke. — FUn-w,  1611. 
Compare  old    Freuoh 


Spaoiat  "romero,  a  Pilgrim,  bo  oalled 
becaviso  most  Filgrimagea  were  for- 
meriy  to  Rome"  (Stevens,  1706) ;  Prov, 
ramerage,  pilgrimage.  Borne,  it  should 
be  remembered,  was  formerly  pro- 
noonoed  the  ume  aa  room. 

Htemt  ii  come  to  bee  the  cjtje  whesr  owr 
Loid  wM  cnicrt'ed  (iilr  1  «me  leur  none  of 
hu  pure  Munp  beleeue  tbat  Chriale  m^ d  to 
PeMer  et  R«iM-f*te,  Vada  ilerum  crucifigij. 
—HvimgUiii,  Ntigic  Antiqut,  vol.  L  p.  169. 

Win.  TtuM  Rome  dull  remedj. 

ICsr.  Rnm  tiiither,  then. 

Shaktiptart,  1  Hen.  VI.  ill  1. 

Dante  aaya  that  "  people  that  do  on 
the  service  of  Ood  "  are  oalled  pMmera 
{palm«r))  when  they  bring  bock  the 
p^m  from  beyond  sea ;  pUgrima  (pare- 
^'«>)  when  mey  go  to  the  House  of 
Oalicia  (t.e.  di  Santo  Jaoopo) ;  and 
"  roamer*  inaemnoh  as  they  go  to 
JSome" — romei  in  quanto  vanno  a 
Boma. — Vila  Nova,  Opera,  vol.  iv.  p. 
728  (FirenEe,  1880). 

The  Bontieu  fanuly  of  Provence  bear 
the  pilgrim's  emblem,  eaoallopB,  in  their 

Hiss  Yonge,  therefore,  wrote  with 
oorioua  felicity  when  she  said,  "Best, 
lees  roaming  to  take  one  opinion  after 
another  always  seemed  to  be  a  symptom 
of  the  Oxford  Tractarians  who  fell  away 
to  the  chnroh  of  Bome." — Mvfingt  or* 
Ote  Ohrittiam  Year,  p.  zxi. 
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fiatfmfer  will  possibly  occur  to  many 
aa  a  parallel.  It  is  1^  no  means  cer- 
tain, however,  that  sottntor,  or  tanier 
(161B),  meant  originally  aller  d  la  Sainle 
Terre,  though  this  account  of  the  word 
is  given  in  Blount,  Obwoorophia  (1656), 
and  has  been  adopted  by  Arohbishop 
Trench  and  others.  It  ie  more  probably 
to  journey  about  from  holy  place  to 
holy  place,  visiting  the  saints  or  sanc- 
tuaries, and  near  akin  to  Span,  eantero, 
Fi.MitUew.  Compare  the  following: — 

Seattturtte,  pelerioe ;  im  pelerin,  duu  DOtre 
idiame,  I'appelle  u  wnioure,  celui  qui  va 
v^D^rer  lea  reliquei  dea  ninti. —  V.  Ltipy, 
FnnierU$  da  Puyi  de  Baim,  1876  (see  NaUi 
and  Qiuria,  5th  S.  x.  !46). 

Similarly  in  Scotch  to  palmer  or 
patpmer  is  to  go  from  place  to  place  in 
an  idle,  objectless  sort  of  way. 

The  Palmera  .  .  ■  were  a  clau  of  itinerant 
monka  without  a  fixed  reaideDce  .  . .  viiiting 
at  stated  times  the  moat  remarkable  Sanclua- 
riei  af  the  several  countries  of  the  Weet. — 
CAamVri'  Cgclopadia,t.v.  Palmer, 

When  the  Ttirkish  pilgrim  EvUyd, 
one  of  the  greatest  travellers  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  passing  his  life  in  travelling 
and  visiting  the  tombs  of  the  saints, 
his  biogra^er  remarks  that  his  name 
EvUyd  ( =:Saints)  thns  became  aignifi- 
oant,  as  he  bad  always  a  predilection 
for  visiting  those  places  of  pilgrimage 
iTravels  ^  EvUya  EfencU,  vol.  i.  p.  v. 
OrieTUal  Fund  Trans,  ed.).  In  fact  he 
was  a  tatrnterer.  Probably  Sanson  has 
a  similar  meaning  in  the  following 
passage,  though  in  Spanish  and  French 
it  now  means  a  hypocrite  : — 

To  ever;  cue  of  thr«e  principall  MosqDCa 
belong  publicke  bagaios.  Hospital?,  with 
lodgius  for  Santoni,  and  EccleaiaaticaU  per- 
sons.—Sondifi,  Trsalit,  p.  31,  fol. 

SavnteriB  sometimes  nsed  by  country 
folk  as  meaning,  not  a  lazy,  leisurely 
walk,  a  stroll,  but  a  journey,  however 
long  and  rapid,  if  undertaken  for 
pleasure.  Late  on  a  November  after- 
noon in  1879,  I  found  myself  in  the 
same  compartment  of  a  trun  boimd  for 
Brighton  with  a  respectable  man,  ap- 

BiTently  of  the  gardening  class,  and 
B  wife.  They  informed  me  they  had 
left  Norwich  before  11  o'clock  that 
morning,  and  were  "taking  a  saimter" 
to  Brighton  to  see  their  son. 

In  the  Emnoor  SeoJdtng,  one  girl  calls 
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the    other    "  y&    mumUnng    troftnt " 
(I.  282),  ij>.  idle,  dilatory. 

Boast,  in  &6  collc»qmal  phrue  fo 
rule  the  rocuf,  meaning  to  domineer,  or 
have  eveiytliiug  one's  own  way,  aa  if 
to  preside  over  Ae  chief  dish  and  dis- 
penae  it  as  one  pleases,  has  been  ex- 
plained by  Wedgwood,  with  reference 
to  the  primary  meaning  of  the  words 
A.  Sax.  hrutt,  Dutch  roetl,  as  denoting 
ft  rod,  which  is  ruled  or  wielded  by  a 
sovereign  as  an  emblem  of  anthori^. 
He  dtes  the  eipreaaion,  "to  mle  the 
rod  "  =  to  be  aapreme,  hold  sway,  from 
the  collection  of  Scotch  poems  called 
the  Evergreen.  It  BeemB  more  likely, 
however,  that  Uie  origioal  phrase  was 
io  ruU  the  rooet,  to  tyrannize  aa  a  cock 
does  over  the  poultryyard.  The  domi- 
neering character  of  the  galia§  gallina- 
eeu»  bos  originated  synonymons  ex- 
pressions, e.g.  "  To  be  cock  (^  the 
walk."  To  rule  the  rolher  {i.e.  the 
cattle)  occnra  in  the  same  sense  in  the 
Mirror  far  Magietrateg,  p.  dS2,  Richard- 
son qaotes  from  JeweU : — 

Like  bng^nge  oockn  on  the  rDim,  flapp« 
your  whingea,  uiil  crow  out  aloude. 

Ihon,  duke  of  Bargoyn,  ....  ruled  Ihi 
roll,  and  gnvemni  both  livng  Charles  tlie 
Frenche  ki-nr,  uid  hia  whole  realme. — Halt, 
154S  [iu  NareaJ. 

Roogt,  the  rod  on  which  fowls  peiob, 
and  roa*t,  the  rod  on  which  meat  tised 
to  be  dreaaed,  are  bat  different  uses  of 
A.  Sax.  hroel,  above  {Ger.  rotl).  Bee 
N.  and  Q.  6th  S.  iii.  170. 

To  rost  waa  the  old  form  of  to  rwtt. 

Trees  that  growe  long  tnoe  be  mltd  iu  a 
IjteU  whyie.—Poli^rowoa,  15*7,  f,  itO, 

Compare  the  following: — 
ThoD dotard!  thou  artwamai]-tLred,uRn>M(Al 
By  tlij  dame  Partlet  here, 

Sluktipeart,  K'iaur'i  TaU,  u.  3, 76. 
'Til  a  pargatoiT,  a  mere  limbo, 
Where  the  black  devd  &  his  dun  Bcnrrili^, 
Do  rule  ihi  ront,  foul  princea  of  the  air '. 

Rnadotjiht  The  Minet  Looking' Glaa,  act  It. 
ac.  5, 163B  (p.  155,  ed.  Hatlitt). 

Svlli  Tulung  tht  ratU,  U  bearrng  all  the 
Stroke  in  Rome  (aaieth  PluUrchus)  waa  id 
minde  and  wille  to  take  awaie  rrom  Caeaar, 
ComeliB  the  doughter  of  Ciani  the  dictater. 
— Apaphikegtaa  tj  Eroimiu,  1548,  p.  t9* 
(repr.  18TT). 

Let  ui  DOl  look  heere  to  TtiU  Ihi  nult,  hut 
to  be  rorted  rather  of  Rulers.— ,1.  Kiugamjil, 
MbH  EtcfUeni  aiul  Comfwtablt  Tnatiu,  p.  W. 
1577. 


Whataoeuer  ye  brage  oar  boats, 
Ht  marater  vat  ahul  reuif  the  rvMe. 
bebatt  ejlhe  Ccrpentert  rwb  (*b.  IMO), 

Nugx  Poetica,  p.  17. 
Thna  thwartyng  ouer  thorn. 
He  ruUtli  ali  thi  naU 
Willi  braggynge  and  with  boat; 
Borne  ip  on  euer^  ajde, 
With  pamue  and  with  pryde. 
ShUm,  Why  Citme  w  ttat  Io  CmrU  1 
(ab.  lo«)). 
The  Lawyer  leapeth  Jo, 
Nay,  rather  leapcs  both  ouer  hedge   and 

And   rulfi  the  nW,  but  fairs  men  role  by 
C.  Ca^m,  The  SUtl  Ciai,  I.  *f7  (1576). 
Where  cbampiona  ruttlh  ih£  muf, 
Iberi!  dailie  diaoni 


*  Hun 


A  PoiHla,  11 


Nar  vf  ricbpa«e  myghte  nilr  tht  mu, 
Beholde  what  eauae  1  bare  to  boate. 

Hejwoed,  Thi  Four  PV  (Dodaley,  i.  78, 
ed.  18U). 
By  naturea  apjte, — what  doo  1  aaye  ! 

Dooth  iiatere  rali  the  nale  ? 
Nay,  God  it  ia,  aaj  wel  1  may, 

Bktk-Uiter  Batladt  (tM6),  p.  «13 
(ed.  Lilly). 
Some  of  tbem  wil  he  whole  maystera,  and 
rnlf    thi    mul    aa    they   lilt  thsDuelTca. — 
LuiiBKi",  SrnnoBi,  p.  107  Tereo. 
ADd  hae  tbey  crake,  hable,  and  make  greta 
boate 

And  amonire  all  other  wolde  r«i«  tA«  retU, 
The  Hif'  H'ay  Io  the  Hinfilti  Houm,  1.  959. 
But  theae  by  the  prinie  entrica  of  the  care, 
alip  dowue  into  the  hart,  and  with  guoabotta 
□f  affecliaD  gaule  the  miade,  where  naam 
and  Tcrtue  >Gould  rulo  iht  naU.S.  Goina, 
SchooU  af  Abiue,  1579,  f.  3S  (ed.  Arber}. 

H«  TuUi  Iht  nute ;  and  when  mj  bonoor- 
able  lord  aaiea  it  ahall  be  thua,  my  worafaip- 
fuU  raacall  (the  grome  of  hia  doae  abwle) 
aaiea  it  sbal  not  be  thus. — Uanlim,  Eaitwarrf 
Hat,  act  ii.  ac.  1,  vol.  iii  p.  U  (ed.  Halli- 
well). 

Remember  many  yeara  byeaoe. 
When  he  that  ruled  us  right  waa  alain  ; 
Reapect  to  Quality  waa  loat, 
Tinkera  aud  Coblera  rulAl  U<  ran. 

Jxe-Ser.  Ui:  p.  36. 
The  Monarch  who  of  France  ia  hight, 
Who  ruJo  the  Raait  with  mitchlea  mi^I, 
Since  WiUiam  weal  to  Ilearen. 

N.  ft™,  Iforfci,  vol.  ii.  p.  183  (1766). 
He  .  .  .  waa  looking  forward  to  the  daya 
whpn  hs  hinuelf  would  att  authoritatiTe  at 
■ome  board,  and  talk,  and  direct,  and  mil 
tht  Toait,  while  leaser  atars  aat  round  and 
obeyed.— A.  Trollopi,  Banhtiter  7awn,  vol. 
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BooE-A-Low,  a  popular  term  for  on 
overcoat,  is  a  oomiptioii  of  the  Frenoh 
Toquela^tre  (Slang  i>td.),  a  speoiee  of 
cloak  brooght  into  ose  by  the  Duke  of 
BoqneUure  in  the  time  of  Louis  XTV. 
(Gsttel).    G£.  Epg.  a  wpeneer. 

Within  the  Ro^utlaurt'i  cUap  lb;  hinds  aie 

pent, 
Hmdi,  that  stretcfa'd  forth  ioTBding  hums 

preTeat.       Gay,  Trinia,  bk.  i  1.  51. 

Buley  spella  it  rocceh,  Madame 
D'Arbla;f  Toa>h  uid  roqaelo. 

A  oonuesion  was  perhaps  imagined 
with  the  old  word  rock,  rocket,  a  oloak 
(rochef) ;  cf.  Devon  roekel,  a  woman's 


BoMAN  BBAH,  a  sort  of  balance  or 
etilliarda,  otherwise  called  a  stelleer 
(Bailey),  is  not,  ae  one  might  naturally 
mppoee,  of  Soman  origin,  but  is  the 
same  word  as  Fr.  romaine  and  bal^mce 
Tomaine,  old  Fr.  rommon  (14th  oent.), 
Sp.  romama.  Low  Lat.  romana  (Da 
Cange),  which  are  all  iiom  the  Antbio 
romm^ia,  a  balance  (Littre),  originally 
the  ntovsble  weight  or  conuterpoise,  bo 
named  &om  ita  shape  resemDling  a 
pomegranate,  nmandn  (Devic).  The 
word  is  thus  akin  to  Heb.  rinmwn,  a 
pomegranate. 

Rnauiu,  ■  Roman  beuu,  ■  Stelleere. — Cal' 


Book,  the  name  of  a  piece  in  the 
game  of  cheee,  is  a  oormption  of  It. 
roeco,  old  Pr.  roe,  roqv«r,  Sp.  roque. 
Hie  Itaban  -  word  rocat  signifies  not 
only  the  chessman,  but  a  root,  fort,  or 
cartle,  and  is  itself  a  oorruption  of 
Fers.  rokh,  Sansk.  roka,  a  boat — that 
being  the  original  form  of  the  piece. 
From  this  mistake  arose  its  other 
names  lorre,  tour, casfeHo, our  "oastle" 


■emetimea  called  a  duke. 

£.  There'i  the  full  Dumber  of  the  nnte ; 
Kings    tad    their    pawns,   queen,    bishops, 
knighu  uul  dakii. 
J.  Dukti  ?    They're  called  feoti  by  some. 
E.  G>rruptivelj. 

Li  nek,  the  word,  enstodit  de  Ja  rach. 
The  keeper  of  the  forM. 

ifaidUUa,  CmarfChea,  hduetum. 


The  Raedan  lodaa,  a  boat,  preserves 
the  original  signification  of  the  rook. 
The  loelandio  hrokr  is  an  assimilation 
of  the  foreign  word  to  the  name  of  the 
crow,  exactly  as  in  English.  U.  Devio 
thinks  that  the  original  of  the  word  was 
old  Pers.  Tokh,  a  knight  errant ;  and 
the  primitive  shape  of  the  piece,  an 
elephant  surmounted  by  a  castle,  the 
castle  finally  predominating.  See  also 
Basterot,  Jeu  dee  Echece,  p.  18. 

In  a  curious  old  set  of  Scandinavian 
eheeemen,  the  hrohr  is  represented  as  a 
warrior  on  foot, — Wright,  Tie  Home* 
of  other  Baye,  221. 

Root,  to  grab  or  turn  tip,  as  a  pig 
does  the  earth  with  its  snout,  so  spelt 
as  if  to  eradicate  or  tear  np  by  the 
roofs  ("  The  wild  boar  out  of  the  wood 
doth  root  it  up,"— Pa.  Isxi,  18,  P,B.V.), 
was  originally  to  loroof  or  wrole.  A,  Sax. 
wrofan,  Dut.  toroeten.  The  initial  u>  ia 
also  lost  in  Dan.  rode,  Ger,  rotten,  loel. 
Tdla  (?  Lat.  rotfere).  Nearly  related  is 
teriie,  A.  Sax.  vrrUan,  orig.  to  cut  or  en- 
Hie  acrobs,  ■  swyn-urotyng. — WHgkt'$ 
Ftccbularia,  p.  WI. 

Right  as  a  sowe  aivltth  in  every  ordure,  so 
uroUlh  she  hire  fc,  -■'--■■  ■  •  ' 

sinne. — CAauer, 
(ed.  Tyrwhitt). 

At  one  of  the  Rodinn  in  Eaiei  no  Hiws 
wUl  rwl.— T.  Fu(i^^  Worthie,  of  Engfand, 
vol.  ii.  p.  5  (ed.  ISll). 

Sum  men  ladeS  here  lif  oq  etinge  and  on 
drinkinge  alse  swin,  )»  uulieS  snd  vralttS 
and  ineaieS  surp  fiile  [iia  awiue  [hat  defile 
and  root  and  aniff  ewer  foMj].— Old  Eag. 
Hamiiia,  tnd  3er.  p.  ST  (ed.  Morriii), 

These  enzinera  of  aisehiefe,  that  like  moles 
doe  lye  andtorni  in  sinne.  till  they  hsue 
rppf  »     ^  .--  =.  .  .^ 


(t6t4),  p.  36  (Percy  Soc). 

Soon  we  shall  drive  back, 
Of  Alcibiades  the  approaches  wild, 
Who  like  a  boar  too  savage,  doth  rnol  up 
His  countiy'a  peace. 
Sh/Atiptan,  Timm  o/ Mlhcnt,  v.  1, 167. 
Come  dunghill  worldlings,  you  that  rwl  like 

And  east  up  golden  tienchea  where   you 

Quarlu,  Emblmi,  bk.  i.  emb,  9  (_163!>). 

Boot,  curiously  used  by  Btmyon  in 
the  phrase  "  to  leam  by  root  of  heart," 
as  if  thoroughly,  of  a  leBBOn  committed 
to  memory  so  as  easily  to  be  repeated, 

DC,  zecbvGoOgIc 
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it  old  Eng.  "  Bool,  of  -vse  and  onatom, 
HabitoB,  conBDetodo"  (Prompf.  Parv.), 
whieh  ia  from  Fr.roufe,  a  beaten  troofe 
or  road,  old  Fr.  nrfe  i  originally  to  leam 
par  TtniHne  or  par  rotine  (Cotgrave), 
according  to  customary  habit,  in  a 
groove,  mochanically. 

1  adTuie  thit  thou  put  tbii  letter  in  th; 
boaome ;  that  thou  rpad  therran  to  thjselT  and 
to  tL;  children,  until  you  faaTe  got  it  hyroot- 
tf'heart. — rilgrina  Progrtu,  pt.  ii.  p.  11. 

In  the  following  tbe  senee  is  dif- 

H«e  apake  irith  >  premeditate  pride  bom 
his  htart  root,  wbicb  paaied  oat  whether  it 

were  sin  or  no,  come  what  will  come  of  it. — 
H.  Smith,  Smunu,  p.  171  (1657). 

BosB,  the  Bprinkler  of  a  watering- 
pot,  the  perforated  head  of  its  spout,  is 
a  word  overlooked  in  Latham  and  most 
other  dietionarieB.  It  Btands  for  roger, 
Scottish  rmuer,  rooaer,  a  watering-pot, 
firom  Pr.  arroBoir,  arrouitnr,  which  is 
from  Fr.  aifoawr,  "to  bedeaw,  be- 
ntrinkle,  wet,  moisten,  water  gentlj  " 
(Cotgrave).  Compare  Sp.  roouxr,  to 
bedew,  bsBprinkla,  old  Pr.  aroser,  fiwn 
ad  +  roser,  Pr.  rtwfc,  dow,  Lat.  ros, 
Slav,  roaa,  Lith.  rata,  Sansk.  nuo, 
water,  liquid. 

Det  lermee  anu^  eel  u  face. 
Vit  lit  St.  Aubaa,  1.  ai5  (ed.  Atkiuun). 
La  ProTtdeDce  eit  une  source 
Toujoura  prSte  i  ooua  arrour. 

Malhtrbt  [in  Littri]. 

The  Frenoh  word  was  adopted  into 
Enghsh   as  a/rrowK,  and    sometimeB 
apelt  arrote. 
The  blinefiill  dewof  heaTeado'iarmmejoii. 

Tht  Tav  NoMt  Kinimm  (1631),  T.  4, 1. 104 
(ed.  Littledale). 
'  BosBMABT  has  no  connexion  either 
with  ro«e  or  Mary,  but  is  the  Latin  ros- 
marinus,  "sea-spray,"  so  called  from 
its  usoally  growing  on  the  sea-oOBst 
(Prior).  Compare  Danish  rotmarin. 
Ft.  roamortn.  Low  Lat.  romxinntu. 
The  following  psflsage,  speakine  of  re- 
lics of  the  medieval  coltos  of  the  Vir- 
gin still  surviving  in  the  names  of 
Howere,  ia  doubly  incorrect ; — 

The  itffK  (of)  Sfnryiaatill  among  the  moBt 
fngnul,  u  the  Uar^'Cold  is  among  the 
nudie«t,  in  our  gardens. — Church  QuarUrly 
lUviev,  April,  1H79,  p.  t5S. 

Boimtary,  which  was  once  cnsto- 
marily  worn  at  weddings,  seems  by  a 
enrions  error  to  have  been  regarded  as 


a  derivatiTe  of  Lat.  mo*,  mcxrU, »  nado, 
and  so  eonnected  with  Pr.  man,  I^t. 
nuailut,  a  husband,  as  if  rota  mnrii^ 
rote  de  man. 

The  last  of  the  floweis  ia  the  mnimry 
(Rusmahaul,  the  roaemarj,  i*  J<rr  mrrHj 
nun),  the  which  by  namt,  nature,  and  ooo- 
tinned  nse,  man  challennth  ■•  {vaperlv  be- 
longing to  himselfe. — Ragtr  UacttI,  A  lla- 
riagt  Promt,  1607. 

(See  Brand,  Pop,  AiUtqaUiet,  voL  ii. 
p.  llg,  ed.  1854.) 

His  herbe  propre  is  r«nariH, 
Which  shauen  is  fin  his  covioe. 
Cower,  Canf.  AmanlU,  vol.  lii.  p.  13X. 
Fat  Colworts,  ind  comfbrtiug  PeneUae, 
Colde  Lettuce,  and  refreshing;  H/amarint. 
Sperutr,  Afuinpatmu,  1.  tOl. 
Biting  on  annii-seid  and  rainiurtiu, 
Whic^mightthefumeorbii  rot  lungs  reGne, 
J.  HM,  Satira,  bk.  ir.  sat.  4. 
The  RoKmaru  Branch. 
Grow  for  two  end*,  it  matters  not  at  all 
Be't  for  mj  bridall,  or  mj  buriilt. 

Herrick,  HesperuUi  (p.  3*9,  ed.  tUxlitt). 
The  xiiij  day  of  Jul;  was  mar^d  in  Sant 
Mar;  Wolnars  in  Lumbard  strett  iij  dowtheia 
of  master  Atkinson  the  skrerener;  .  .  .  and 
the;  whent  to  the  chrrche  all  iij  on  after 
a-nodur  with  iij  goo^l;  cupes  ganjmhea 
with  lues  gilt  and  goMly  flown  and  n»- 
Bian.—Uaehjpi,  Diary,  1560  (p.  S40,  Cui- 
denSoo.). 

Here  ia  a  Mrauge  alteration :  for  the  rosr- 
mary  that  was  waaht  in  aweet  water  to  set 
out  the  bridall,  is  now  wet  in  Isares  to  fiu^ 
nish  her  burial. — Decker'i  WendafiiU  Vao*, 
1603. 

BosTEB,  the  offirial  list  of  rej^ents, 
fto.,  on  active  service,  seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  remitter  (as  if  r^fitler, 
reitler,  rotter),  but  the  vowel  olumge  ia 
not  easily  accounted  for. 

The  eighteen  regiments  Grat  on  the  natcr 
for  foreign  serrice  shottld  be  kept  really  it 
for  service.— ns  Sstur^  Ramt,  vol.  «, 
p.  C93. 

BouOB,  1  to  trump  one's  adversary's 
KuFF,  /  cord  at  whist  (Wri^t),  is 
without  question  a  derivative  of  the 
Dutch  word  troef,  a  trump  at  cards 
(Sewel),  which  was  resolved  into 
f  roef,  to  ruff  or  rough.  Troef  itself, 
likej3an.  irmnf.  Soot,  frumpy,  a  card  of 
the  principal  suit,  Eng.  trump,  is  for 
triumph  (or  winning)  card,  Lat- 
triumphitit.  Contracted  otthographicB, 
like  t'  ransack  (More),  I'  run,  for  to 
ransack,  to  mn,  oc<nining  in  tdd 
writers,  would  favour  this  oom^ticm. 
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And  ebksg*  is  no  nibbarf.  I  haTs  been 
rabbed,  bat  not  at  »/ ;  jet  Hkt  tbsl  hive 
robbed,  jou  tee,  whit  ■  poor  scoct  thej  hare 
left  me. — Heviaiod  ami  Rmilty,  Fortune  by 
Land  aiu<  Sa  (1655),  act  y.  sc,  3. 

aaint  Augiutiu«  comnreth  the  Diuell  in 
hU  f^eatest  mfftnad  iofiity,  vnto  Ihooe  eager 
LaboureiB,  which,  dieting  at  the  meCtaJi, 
wul  neither  will  nor  iaztTumenU.—Hpuard, 
Dtjmialivt  againit  tkt  Pujjon  o/*«Hjjpi«rd  pro- 

The  following  clear  elucidation  by  a 
iSoJurdoy  ifet^'euer  (vol.  48,  p.  609)  is  de- 
li^tfal: — "According  to  Richudson, 
the  primary  meaning  of  raff  is  elero- 
tion  or  eialtation,  and  the  articles  of 
coatume  eo  denominated  owe  thsii 
name  to  their  being  raised  or  ptifTed 
oat  or  np ;  and  tti'"  wonld  explain  the 
use  of  the  word  ruff,  instead  of  irvmm, 
in  the  taking  of  tricks  by  a  card  of  the 
dominant  suit  of  the  de^."  (I) 

Bound,  tn  modern  slang  to  peach, 
inform  on,  or  give  evidence  agwnst 
one,  perhaps  wi£  some  idea  of  turning 
round  upon  him  treacheroaaly,  in  old 
English  meant  to  whisper,  and  is  a 
eorrapt  form  of  roun  or  rowrte,  A.  Bas. 
Twnton  [Qer.  rotinen),  akin  to  Icel. 
nin,  a  secret,  a  whispering,  also  a  mys- 
tic character,  a  Bane  (Cleasby,  p.  SM), 
OoUi.  runo,  a  mystery,  a  craifetence 
(Diefeobaeh,  ii.  177). 

Romjrn  togeder,  Sunurro. — Pronqil.  For- 

Heo  rvn(|>  to-gaderei. 
and  speketi  of  derne  laue. 
Old  Eng.  MMtUanti,  p.  18S,  1.  60. 

[Tbejwhiiper  logetberandipeakofaecret 
lore.] 

One  rmiilad  an  other  in  the  eare  aod  aajd : 
£rat  dine*.  He  wu  a  rich  maa.  A  great 
fnilt. — fdtiiBcr,  Strmma,  p.  64. 

I  mmilnl  Rsbalais  in  the  eare  when  be 
Hiftonfied  PanlagrDell.  —  Lingua,  ii.  I 
(16«). 

He  nmwbd  Kiftij  in  their  ean. — Narth't 
Pbuanh,  Life  ii/M.BruluM. 

In  the  police  reports  of  the  Timet  at 
March  15th,  187S,  appeared  the  follow- 
ing statement : — 

Tbe  deTendanl  wiDted  totalis  a  lai^  piece 
of  cbeeae  awaj  with  him,  which  Clarke  pre. 
Tenud  by  upeaking  to  the  buller.  On  leaving 
the  booae  (he  detendaut  said,  "^\hal  do  jou 
mean  by  nmndinx  upon  me?"  and  struck 
him  a  violent  bio  won  the  side  of  the  head. 

He  oTentopped  his  time,  but  at  last  as  his 
wile  (aid  she  would  "  miml "  on  bim  if  he  did 
Dot  go  back,  he  gave  hinuelf  up. — Pafici  R«- 
ftrU,  SUauUaJ,%ipt,  tO,  1B76. 


"  Help   Than,  or  Chriatendom   is   done  to 
death  !  " 
Browning,  The  Ring  and  tht  Beak, 

See  also  Nares,  s.v. 

RotiHS,  the  cross  piece  or  step  of  a 
ladder,  bo  spelt  as  if  it  denoted  a  mmd 
step,  it  being  commonly  shaped  like  a 
cylinder  (so  Crajk,  EnglUh  of  Shale- 
vpere,  p.  128),  is  a  oorraption  of  old 
Eng.  Tonde,  a  stick  or  slave,  which  per- 
haps came  to  be  confounded  with  Fr. 
rofuJ,  round. 

Te  grene  boweB  beoS  al  uordruwede,  h 
forvmrften  to  druie  hwite  nndei  [The  green 
boughs  be  all  dried  up,  aod  degenerated  into 
dry  white  slavea].— iiicr..i  Riuite,  p.  148. 

This  rownd,  tonde,  seems  to  be  only 
a  different  form  of  Soottish  rung,  rovaig, 
a  stick,  staff,  or  cudgel,  £ng.  rung  (old 
Eng.  Tong),  the  bar  of  a  ladder,  Gael. 
rong,  Dut.  rong,  Icel.  raung,  Ooth. 
hrfigga  (pronotmced  hrvaga),  a  staff 
(Diefenbaoh,  Ooth.  Sprache,  ii.  690). 
Compfu^  rvng,  the  rib  of  a  ship,  A.  Saz. 
hrung,  a  beam,  Icel.  r&ng. 


BaUadi,  p.  549). 
Auld  Scotland  bu  a  nucle  tongue, 
She's  just  a  deril  wi'  a  rune. 

fiunu,  Poemi,  p.  13  (Globe  ed.). 
Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
reto  the  climber-upward  tarns  his  lace ; 
when  be  once  attains 
He  then  unto  tha  ladder  tn 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  de- 

peea, 
By  which  he  did  ascend. 

Shaktsptan,  Juiini  Cotar,  ii.  1,  f6. 
Wherf>  all  the  rouiub  like  Jacob's  ladder  rise. 
The  lowest  hid  in  earth,  the  topmoat  in  the 

Drydtn,  Hind  and  Paatlur,  pt.  ii.  1.  «1. 

You'll  have  to  begin  at  a  low  rsund  of  the 
ladder,  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  mean  to  get  on 
in   life.  — Geor^   Eliol,  Mill  an  Uu   Flou, 

BoDND,  in  snoh  phrases  as  "  to  take 
one  rowndly  to  task,"  "to  rate  one 
roundly," 

Pray  roa.  be  nnind  with  him. 

H^,,lii.4, 
meaning  outspoken,  imreserved,  full, 
plain,  not  cironitotis,  using  no  ciicum- 
locntionB,  bat  going  straight  to    the 
point,  is  a  distinot  word  from  nmtd. 


DC,  zecbvGoOgIc 
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oironlar.  It  is  identioal  with  the  North 
cooutr;  word  round,  full,  large,  Don. 
rund,  liberal,  Abundant,  Swed.  rvnd, 

large,  liberal.  Bat  Fr.rond  also  means 
blunt,  plain,  open-hearted  (Cotgrave), 
whioh  would  auggeat  as  poaaible  tronEi- 
tiona  of  meaning,  (l)r  ""  ""  ' 
fall,  (8)  free,  onlapokc 

Come  rouiuUg,  naadlii,  come,  what  ii  the 

The  Fuonru  Hutery  of  Caplaia  Thamu 

Slulalt^,  I.  J6  (1605). 

Your  reproof  is  lomelhing  too  nniwl;  I 

■hould  be  nngry  with  you,  il  the  time  were 

GODTemeot. — Shaktiptan,    Henry    V.   \i.    1, 

JIB. 

Let  hia  queea  motlier  all  alooe  eatreat  him. 
To  show  hia  grief:  let  her  be  round  vith  him. 
Id.  Hamlet,  lii.  1, 191. 
1  will  a  rounj  unraroiah'd  tile  delirer, 
Of  mj  whole  oouree  of  lore. 

Jd.  OtIieUB,  i.  3,  90. 


my  LOTd  Chancellor  and  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke to  propound  joynlly  the  mme  onto 
him,  (which  the  Archbishop  had  before 
moved)  aa  immediately  from  the  King. — 
B4liwia  H'dlMnianc,  p.409<I6r«). 

lie  good  woman,  wlieEher  moTeo  bj  com- 
piBnioQ,  or  by  shame,  or  by  what  ever  other 
motire,  I  cannot  tell,  6nt  prsT?  her  aerrants 
■  round  Mold  for  diiiobeyiii|[  the  orders  which 
■he  had  oeier  (jiven. — FitUiiig,  Hiitory  of  a 
FBundling,  bk.  Tiii.  ch.  4. 

Bound,  t.  a.,  a  technical  term  in  the 
manofaotare  of  plajing  cards,  meaning 
to  trim  the  edges  of  the  card-boards,  so 
as  to  make  ttiem  straight  and  rect- 
angular, is  no  doubt  a  oormption  of 
the  French  verb  ro^ner,  used  in  the 
same  sense,  "dreBser  aveo  lee  ciseaui 
lea  bords  du  Gorton." — Tranuactioni  of 
PhiJalog.  Soa.  1667,  p.  74. 

BocNDBLiT,  "  a  shepheard's  dance, 
sometimes  tised  for  a  Song"  (Dunton's 
Ladie*  Didionom/),  is  the  French  ron- 
delet  Anglicized  and  assimilated  in  ite 
termination  to  iay,  a  song,  like  viralay. 
In  Vaughan's  Daphmii  it  is  ootnally 
Bpelt  as  a  compound  word. 

Hen 


ly  nrlands  ' 
herat  hong  i 


Old  phephems  hong  op  in  thoee  happy  daya. 
Saered  Patni,  p.  «4«  (ed.  1868). 

that  ends  u  it  begiiu.— Colgraue. 

Then  haue  you  aim  a  mndlrCte,  the  which 
doth  alwayea  end  with  one  wlf  same  foots  or 
repeticiOD,  and  waa  th(.reof  (in  my  judge- 


ment) called  a  t<mdeUt.—G.  Gaieaignt,  Tk« 
StitU  Glat,  1576,  p.  38  (ed.  Aiber). 

Where  be  the  dapper  dittie*  that  I  dight 

And  rOHitdtliiyi  and  virelma  to  »ot. 

Daviiim,  Poet.  Rhapi.  60  (fepr.). 

Now  inntexd  of  parley  widi  courtly  gaX- 
lanla,  ahee  sin);eth  aanga,  carola,  and  nnn^- 
(oviu-— Tim  o  LincDlm,  1635.  Thamt,  Earlj 
Fing.  Prom  Jtnmimui,  ml.  ii.  p.  £80. 
Who,  lintening,  heard  him,  while  he  aearebed 

the  giDTe, 
And  loudly  auog  his  roundelag  of  loie. 

Dryden,  Patamm  and  Aniu,  bk.  ii.  I.  78. 
.  .  .  The  cock  hath  ming  beneath  the  thatch, 
Twice  or  thricv  hia  nwndtlav. 

Tenmiua,  Tht  Owl,  Simg  t. 

Lay  itself  is  a  perverted  form  (tf 
A.  Sax.  leoth,  =  Qbt,  Ued,  a  aong. 


a  of  rMad 


Bouxn  BoBiH,  a  corrupt] 
TVibcm,  a  circular  band,  an 
in  France  to  the  method  adopted  1^ 
some  officers  of  the  Oovemmenl  to 
make  known  their  grievances,  so  th&t 
no  one  name  shotUd  aeem  to  stHid 
first  (N.  S-  Q.  5th  8.  vi.  p.  157). 

In  FroT.  English  round-robin  is  ft 
small  pan-cake  (Devon),  and  the  word 
was  often  irrevBrently  need  for  th» 
sacramental  wafer  in  Uie  controversial 
tractates  of  the  Puritans  in  Beform». 
tion  times.  It  is  used  by  Hacket  for 
arebelorleaderof  sedition  (see  Davies, 
8upp.  Eng.  Olouary,  s.v.). 

Varioua  emeodationa  were  auggcated, 
which  it  was  agreed  should  be  anbmitted  to 
the  Doctor'a  consideration.  But  the  questkn 
wu,  who  shonld  have  tbp  ooorage  to  propoae 
them  to  him!  At  last  it  wis  hinted  that 
there  could  be  no  vaj  so  good  u  that  of  a 
RfliTHJ  [Ubm,  as  the  tiilors  call  it,  which  tbey 
mike  use  of  when  they  enter  into  i  con- 
spiracy, so  aa  not  to  let  it  be  known  wbo  puts 
hia  name  Unit  or  last  to  the  paper. — BoHcit, 
L^i  ofjohtuon,  toL  Ui.  ch.  3. 

Tlie  abruptneas  of  the  intermption  gave  ta 

it  the  protecting  character  of  an  oial  " nd 

rolrin,  it  being  impoaaible  to  challenge  a» 
one  in  particular  a>  the  ringleader. — A 
QuiHCfv,  Autabiographie  Shitclmt,  Woria,  vtil, 
xiv.  p.  46. 

BotiBX,  a  drinking  boat,  a  carouse,  ia 
the  same  word  as  Qer.  rowacA,  dmnkem- 
neas,  Dut.  roe»,  Dan.  ruiende,  be-rvtel, 
AidcUed,  intoxicated.  Hence  also  Prov. 
Eng.  nwM,  noise,  riot,  from  wliiah 
(mistaken  as  &  plural  ?)  rtnc,  a  dietor- 

Bekker  speaks  of  "  the  GeimoD's 
upsj'-freeEe,  the  Danish  rouTaa  "  as  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  toping  (Qvi't  HonAook). 
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Tarrant  Tmtll,  1641,  p.  65  (ed.  Arber).' 
Tbe  king  doth  wake  (o  nigbt  uid  takee  bii 


lueti 


[Drink,. 


imgtr,  Tht  Bonrfn 
¥Ul  the  cup  lad  fill  the  cui, 
Htre  ft  rauM  before  the  mord. 

Tennytsn,  Ciriim  ^  Sin,  I.  96. 

BiTDDEB,  OQ  old  Eng.  nune  for  homed 
cattle,  is  ft  cormption  of  rolher,  A.  Saz. 
hryter,  AruBer,  Vi'Sw,  akin  to  Fris. 
ntA«r,  Gar.  rinder  (-peet)  from  fcn'nd, 
kod  perhaps  nmt,  an  old  oow. 

iladkfl'beuta.bonied  beuU,  North  Coantn. 

Four  n^erta  bjm  by-Gnu  ■  )at  feble  were 

worben. 
P*r«i  Ike  PlwJbikm'i  Cnd(,  I.  431  (ab.  1394). 

Boole,  .  .  .  ■  aerpent  that  liaea  by  milke 
etmddtr  beuUi.— Fi™,  1«1. 

For  Jn«  jl[oii]dj»be«l  to  brynitB  forbtren, 
&  froTt,  &  rtficron,  &  o)>ere  b^lei. — Trrviia, 
Datriplim   of  Britain  [Morrb  and  HkeBt, 


twet  pana,  in  name  of  ihonmble  [(.a.  ahoon- 
fafale,  «boe-tu].— £nc.  Ciidt,  p.  339. 

Bottun  hu  acquired  its  modem 
Beiue  of  A  bratsUy  violent  fellov,  ui 
(mtrageooB  bully,  from  its  having  been, 
DO  doubt,  populaTly  connected  with 
TO^h,  wMcn  was  formerly  spelt  'rvff, 
just  SB  one  of  the  eoane  boisterooB 
eamaHU  is  now  caUed  "  a  rough."  The 
word  may  have  been  forther  influenced 
by  old  Eng.  ruf  and  ruffie,  to  raise  a 
tamnlt  or  disturbance,  to  be  rough  and 
torbulent,  to  bully  or  swagger.  Com- 
fun  loeL  n^n,  rough,  unoombed, 
sod  the  following  citations : — 

a  do^  name,  aa  we  say  Sha^ 
ft,  or^gum.—FlBria. 
^loiia,  a  ru^fl,  a  awagrer,  a  awaah- 

DQCEl^. Id. 

RmJb,  a  Tufian,  a  m^inf  roiiter ; .  .  .  alao 
mde,  ™jf<,  or  Tough, — Jd. 

Raffari,  lo  raffle  or  make  rag. — JA. 

Shakespeare   speaJu   somewhere   of 
"  the  rt^fian  billows,"  and  Gbapman 
ef  "  the  ni^noiw  pride  of  storms  and 
tempests"  {lUad,  vi.  466). 
A  fuller  blaat  pa'er  ahook  our  batllemenia : 
If  U  hatb  ruSmn'd  so  upoa  the  sea. 

Othtth,  ii.  1,  7. 
Tbe  ufbt  eomea  op,  and  tbe  bleak  wind* 
I>a  Mrdy  TTtfit.         Xuf  Ltat,  ii  4, 304. 


bwre,  Ruffi,  orTii 
It.  ™#«M,  a  n 


The  old  meaning  of  itt^ian  was 
curiously  different,  viz.,  an  efTeminate 
curled  darling,  a  minion  (amaains), 
having  curly  or  bushy  hau,  wbicJi 
would  argue  a  oonneiion  with  Sp.  rufo. 


stare  with  ones  a 
Trench,  Select  GZossory,  where  he 
quotes  from  G.  Harvey,  "  ruffianly 
hair,"  from  Prynne,  "an  effeminate, 
ruffianly  look,"  and  "rt^iattt ....  in 
their  defonned  griszlea  locks  and 
hair."  Compare  wso  Homtliet,  p,  881 
(Oxford  ed.}.  Fuller,  Chweh  Siet.  vol. 
i.  p.  290  (Nichols'  ed.) 

She  could  not  . .  .  mluce  fioer,  nor  aet  an 
more  laeea,  nor  make  larger  cuts,  nor  carry 
more  trappiDga  about  her,  tbaa  our  nt/Ront 
and  wantonn  do  at  tbii  day. — H.  Smith,  S*t~ 
imm;  p.  K«  (16S7). 

We  might  infer  from  the  following 

that  Titian  once  denoted,  not  so  much 
roughness  of  behaviour,  as  roughness 
of  appearance,  especially  in  the  matter 

I  will  QOt  write  ofawaatie,  long,  ilag  haire. 
Or  curled  lockea  witb  frialed  periwigs: 
The  first,  the  badge  that  Raffini  yse  lo  weaie. 
The  laat,  tbe  oc^nuance  of  wanton  rigs. 

Tan  Ttt-Tnthi  Mtmge,  I.  S74 
(Shaka.  Soc.J 
Let  ruffitu  weara  a  buahe, 

and  aweal  till  well  nigh  dead, 
la  thai  Ime  bald  1  care  no  rush, 
but  onely  wipe  my  bead. 

DaAam,  Dt/ma^a  SaU  Htad, 
in  lUgiiUT  if  Statumtn'  Crnii- 
paR9,ii.99(8bakB.Soo.) 
Fr.  Tujien,  Sp.  rt^^on.  It.  rvfficmo, 
Prov.  Ger,  rvffer,  denote  specifically  a 
bawd  or  paud^,  and  a  connexion  has 
been  suggested  for  these  with  It.  rujfo, 
dirt,  scurf,  Fr.  rotiffe,  aa  if  mor^y 
filthy  (IMez,  Scheie^. 

The  following  is  mere  folks-e^mo- 
logy:— 

A  swaggerer  ia  one  that  playa  at  "i^,  from 
whence  be  look  the  dpoominalioa  of  ni^un. 
—J.  H.  IGtnt),  Salyricai  Epigranu,  lbl9 
[Brewer]. 

Shall  I  &11  to  falling  bandd,  and  be  a 
rug-an  no  longer  )  1  muat ;  1  am  now  liege- 
man to  Cnpid,  ....  Therefore,  hat-band. 


Bulb,  an  old  word  for  a  tumult  or 
disturbance,  is  a  contracted  form  of 
r«iie((rei(eO,  the  o  being  vooaliied  as  in 
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old  Eng.  reoure,  reeowre,  for  rewuer, 
recover.    See  Pxbdbr  and  Bbtbl. 

Compare  old  Eng.  reweyll,  proiid 
(Lancelot  of  the  La£k.  I.  28fi8),  from  old 
Fr,  rmeli,  haughty;  reftwfc  (WyoUfle, 
Fh.  oiii.  80),  from  renouveler,  to  renew. 

In  Devonshire  rowl  is  a  waike,  a 
nutio  fair  held  on  the  amiiversary  of 
the  dedication  of  a  ohoroh. 
Vor  whv  Tor  ded'st  roil;  to  upon  ma  up  to 
CbalUcomb  rixsl. 

Exraoor  Stolding,  \.  S  (E.  D.  8.). 

To  TtxU,  to  be  nide,  to  beluira  onf 'i  arlf  ud- 
vuuiDerljf  10  ri^.  A  reuting  Lad,  t  RigBbT-^ — ' 
Jtou,  KwlA  Cpunln;  Ward,  (p,  51,  od,  17«). 

ft  bat  for  runniDg  for  aqua  uiiat,  posting 
for  de,  plying  warm  eloitheii,  uid  iiucb  like, 
iliere  wu  no  lease  rule  ttaen  is  in  a  uueme 
of  great  reaoite. — Tlit  FodunuM  MoTrict 
(1593),  p,  79  (8hik».  8oc.) 
And  at  each  pauae  the;  kirn;  wu  never  8«en 

yule. 
r««]. 

Whan  Malvolio  ohecka  Sb  Toby  for 
making  a  disturbance  late  at  night,  he 
Bftjfl : — 

If  yon  priial  my  lady'a  faTOur  at  anything 
more  thui  eoatempt,  you  would  not  bito 
means  far  thia  nncwU  rult.—TmtJih  Night, 
iL  9,  t3S. 

With  alle  ^  mur)>es  t*t  men  may  viae. 

To  BttitU  with  ]nie  buyrdea  briht. 
A  Song  tf  YiiUrdau,  1.  13  (PAibJdg.  Soe. 
Tram.  1B58,  p.  133). 

That  be  that  is  ao  by  Ibe  aaide  fratemyte 
eteete  to  be  a  Maiater,  aod  he  wolde  refuse  to 
take  the  gonernaunee  ippon  hym,  wberby  a 
inordynatt  nu'J-BchQlde  ensue,  that  then  be 
m>  elects,  for  hia  refuselL  to  paye  XXs. — 
Engliih  am,  p.  5S«  (E.E.T.8.). 


All  rtuelt  and  rrotte 
And  of  bostwyll  I  nerer  blynne. 
The  WorUt  and  iht  ClivU;  HOS  (0.  Pfayi, 

liu  3lS). 
Here  rvk  uid  retiei  appear  side  1^ 
Bide  :— 

The  Deuil  hath  hia  purpoee  this  way,  aa 
well  aa  tbe  other,he  hath  bis  purpose  aa  well 
by  rttitUiag  and  keeping  ill  mil  all  night,  as 
by  liainE  early  in  the  morning,  aad  banquet- 
ing all  oaye.  So  the  Deuil  liatb  hys  pur- 
pose both  wayet. — Lalmtr,  Strmem,  p.  lOS. 

BuiorBB,  a  large  tnmbler,  as  if  for 
rum,  is  tho  Qerman  rttmer,  as  if  roomer 
(Bailey). 

Hostess  meanwhile  ponn  the  wine  into  the 
Htimmtrt,  and  puts  the  auf^  on  Ifae  ahlTa. 
^TU  Camtily  aj  lU  Pndi^  Sm,  act  iii. 


Then  Bheniah  rummen  walk  Ibe  rosiDd, 
In  bumper*  maj  king  ia  crawned. 

DrydtB,  fa  Sir  G.  £(kmp,  1.46. 

ButTAOATK,  ui  old  word  for  a  worth- 
less, roving  fellow,  as  if  runnfcay.from 
run  and  old  Eng.  ffai«  {"  rmrnagate 
slaves." — Golding),  is  a  oorruption  ot 
renegade,  0.  Eng.  renegaie,  Fr.  renrgat. 
It.  rinegala,  one  who  has  denied  or  re- 
nounced his  faith  or  cotmtr;,  from  Lat. 
rene^ore,  whence  also  oomce  the  Shake- 
Bpearian  word  renege  or  rEnr^ue,  to 
deny.  This  latter  still  smrives  in  Ire- 
land, where  I  have  heard  a  farmer's 
wife  oondemning  a  ueighboor  for  rene- 
ging  her  religion^  Vide  Ps.  Ixviii.  6 
(Prt^er  Book  verBion). 

Idle  vagabonds  and  hiitering  rm^alas. — 
HaniUy  againit  Iilitneu. 

The  deril   ia  .  .  .  .  a  Tagrent  nma^atB 
walker  tike   Cain.— jldanu,    Wurb,  ml.    iu 
p.  45. 
And  mnat  I  heaoe,  and  leaue  thia  Mrnin 

To  roam  vncertain  (Lke  a  itunanifs). 

SgtmUr,  Du  Barliu,  p.  306  (1631). 

In  the  Genevan  version  of  the  Bible 
the  Lord  says  to  Cain : — 

A  vagabond  and  a  mnni^M  shalt  tbou  be 
in  tliB  earth.— Gen.  iv.  IS. 

RunagaU,  apostata. —  Ltmnt,  tlanipiJat 
(1570),  40,  5. 

RunnagaU    or    rebell,   whyche  fcraaketh 

allegiaunce  or  profession,  apoatita. — Hvlost. 

Bynd  bundels  to-geder  to  be  I-breot, 

Bynd  spousebrelct^rs  with  awoutera. 


Andn 


■1  with  n 


>,g.  MiietUatis,  p.n«,  1.  63, 
Is  there  ony  nnagat  among  ul  fer  as  yv 

Or  ony  that  perrertjth  the  pepil  wytk  gay 
eloquens  alon  ! 

(Anmlrv  MtuUritt,  p.  384  (Shaka.  Soc.). 

I  wyll  not  [Jkye  the  runagatt  and  kd  ater^ 
where,  but  I  retourue  aeajne  to  mymther. — 
UdalU  Lnumai.JiiltB,  fol.  886. 

Ever  since  he  lell  from  heaven  be  hath 
lived  like  Cain,  which  cannot  rest  in  a  place, 
but  is  a  runagalt  over  the  earth,  from  door  to 
door,  from  man  to  nun,  besginE  fbT  sins  ma 
tbe  Blarved  soul  bega  for  Efead.—H.  Snutk^ 
Sermon^  p.  486(1657). 
Hence,  heitce,  ye  slave  1  diasemble  not  tbj 

But  henceforth  be  a  tunie.coate  nmtmgalt. 
Manum,  Stuifrei,  1.  (vol.  iii.  p.  ZI7). 
My  Lord  Will-be-will  was  turned  a  tftt 

rebel  and   rungatt.  —  fi.xwa,    Uttm    H'«r. 
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A  kilehin  Co  ii  cdled  sn  jdle  runwatt 
Boy.—Tlu  Fratimitiil  of  Vacabowia,  1575. 

Id  Saseei,  mnagaie  is  still  in  use  for 
a  trao^  or  vagabond  (L.  J.  Jennings, 
Field  Paths  and  Qre«n  Lanet,  p.  46). 

Bum  coDKtBB.  Sir  John  Stoddort 
thonght  that  this  expreBsion  was  a  cor- 
mption  of  rencounter,  Pr.  renconfra 
(PhUotophy  of  Language,  p.  178),  but 
it  zoxs  be  donbted  wbetliei  bs  was  cor- 

Shakeapeare  epeaka  of  "  a  hotmd  that 
rwM  amtUer  aod  yet  draws  dry-foot 
weU."— Com.  ofErrort,  iv.  2. 

BuniABLB,  a  Norfolk  word  meaning 
(^b,  loqnacioiis,  is  no  donbt  a  corrup- 
tion of  Uie  old  word  renable,  misunder- 
Btood  as  if  a  derivative  of  renne,  to  mn, 
while  it  is  really  a  oontraction  of  the 
word  reaionable. 


A     "  renotuCfl     tonge,"    Occura    in 
Ujtc'h  DvUea  of  a  Farith  Friesti  re- 
naity,  in  Chancer,  Frerei  Tale,  1.  211. 
Betonable,  in  Fi'mon  of  Fieri  Ihe  Plov>' 
man.  Para  I.  1.  176,  Text  C,  is  reliable 
in  Text  B  (see  Skeat,  Notes,  in  loc). 
Hut  fou  liao  prowde  I-be 
Of  my  rertD  ^l  god  Jaf  te !  ,  .  . 
Or  for  )«ir  hut  a  rmnbulit  tonge, 
Or  for  thv  body  is  rsjr  and  long. 
Hyn,  JiutnicCim  /*«■  Pariih  FrmCi,  1.  IISI 
C'E.E.T.8). 

Tlie  pA  wbereof  [of  pnyer]  he  may  be 
tnil;;  aud  to  b*Te,  not  tbM  batb  the  moat 
mnitJt  tongue ;  for  prayer  is  not  so  much  & 
Butter  of  the  lipa  u  of  the  bemrL—Bp.  Hall, 
W/irkt,  Tol.  Tii  p.  487,  ed,  Pratt. 

[The  editor  in  his  GloBsary  explains 
reNfitUe  aa  running,  voluble.] 

Bo9H,  Friar  Bueh,  a  famous  person- 
am in  o^  popnlor  romances,  was  a  eer- 
taio  "divell  who  found  his  way  into 
a  certain  ill-r^^ated  house  of  religions 
men  "  tomaintaine  them  the  longer  in 
their  imgraciouB  Uving."  -See  The 
BiMtorie  oj  Frier  Rwh:  Mow  He  came 
lo  a  Htmte  <tf  Religion  in  eeeke  gerviee, 
And  heitig  ettieriained  by  the  PriovT,  was 
fint  made  Vnder  Cooke.  Being  fuS  of 
feasant  mirth  and  delight  for  Y»ang 
Petq>le,"  1620.  He  is  styled  Broder 
TMmehe  in  a  Low  German  version  (about 
IBth  centnry),  Frater  Batiechius,  in  B. 
SeideUns,  Fanamia  ElhioE,  1589,  Des 
TettfeU  rvMiger  Brvder  in  Oiimm'a 
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ProM  Momancet,  vol.  i.  p.  268,  uq.j. 
Bush  hrae  ia  no  donbt  a  cormption  of 
Ger.  rausch,  q.  d.  "  Brother  Tipsy." 
Bee  also  Nares,  s.v.  and  BoueE  above. 

BtrssBT-FBBS,  a  street  mountebank's 
attempt  at  raitfie,  ratafia. 

They  [infers]  ed«s  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
ruiKl/«i cuke. — Mauhnu,  Londim  Labouirand 
tht  Limdm  Poor,  vol.  iii.  p.  113. 

Baiajla  is  (not  from  rectifii,  rectified 
spirit,  as  Kettner,  but)  for  'raa-tofia,, 
Malay  orog  +  tdfia,  rom-arrack,  the 
ofraae  or  spirit  called  tc^  (Skeat). 

BusTT,  in  the  colloquial  phrase  "  to 
tarn  rugty,"  used  of  a  person  who  be- 
oomes  Btubbom,  perverse,  surly,  chnr- 
lisb,  oT  diBobhging,  probably  from  the 
idea  of  no  longer  mnning  smoothly, 
but  grating  harshly  like  akeyin  a  look 
that  wants  oiling,  ia  in  all  probability  a 
cormption  of  resty,  Pr.  resUf,  stnbbom, 
that  will  not  go  forward  (of  a  horse), 
from  Ft.  rester,  to  stop,  stand  still,  Lat. 
reglare. 

In  the  Cleveland  dialect  a  restive 
horse  is  said  to  reisl,  lo  take  reiti,  to  be 
reisted  (Atkinson).  Evsty  (stabboin) : 
reist :  resty,  reeHve :  Fr.  rester,  to  hold 
back :  :  E^ty  (ranoid) :  reost :  retty, 
reasiy :  Fr.  rester,  to  stand  too  long,  be 
over-liept.  Wright  gives  rUBty^ireeUye 
{IM:  of  Prov.  and  Obsolete  EngUah), 
and  ao  Akerman's  Wiltshire  Oloiiary. 
"  Butt,  to  be  restive  or  atabbom." — 
Patterson,  Antrim  and  Down  Glossary. 

On  the  second  day,  hia  brows  horae,  Ora- 
tor, took  rut,  ran  oat  of  the  course,  aad  wu 
distHitced.— Cslnun,  Tki  Gtntltnian,  No.  5 
[F.  HJl,  Mad.  EntUih,  p.  *51]. 

0[i]  Iron,  why  so  nuluF  will  yoo  never 
le&veyour  inuuendoes. — Tht  Guardian,  No. 


In  CI 


Tht  Auld  Farmer  (a  hii  Auld  Mare, 
Magga  (p.  54,  Globe  ed.}. 
Rnttynti  of  lyime  is  eawse  of  these  wawys, 
Alas !  in  tliis  fflood  Ibis  werd  isl  be  lorn. 
CoiitBtry  MyiUriei,  p.  47  (Sbaks.  Soc). 
The  yeomen  ushers  of  devotion,  where  the 
msater  IS  too  rtitg  or  too  rich  to  say  bis  own 
prayers,  or  to  b]pss  his  own  table. — Miitva, 

Satint,  or  rtify,  drawing  back  instead  of 
goJDE  forward,  as  some  horses  do. — PAiJIipj, 
jV™   World  of   Word$   [Trench,  Sii.    GUl- 

Indeed  the  Skirmish  al  Martial's  Elm  . .  . 
fought  164!,  made  much  Noise  in  men's 
CBM* ;  .  ,  and  ii  remembered  tbe  more,  he- 
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ooaceWed  first  to  bteak  the  Pe&M  of 
Ait  Nktion,  long  rciChw  ud  nulu  in  eue  and 


QuieL— T.  FuU 


BuHTT,  as  applied  to  baeon  in  the 
Bense  of  rancid,  witli  axi  imagined  re- 
ference, perhaps,  to  the  yellowish  nut 
dolour  it  then  assumes,  seema  originally 
and  properly  to  hftve  been  Teaefy  (Tua- 
aer)  OT  retly ;  that  which  has  been 
Spoiled  by  OTer-keeping  being  said  to 
be  reexed  (Hall,  UarHton). 

Ruilil  Buon,  rollea  Poors  Jobo, 
And  MiiikiaK  AnchriTHw  we  ^11. 
Sir  tV.  Doumonl,  irorlu,  1678,  fol.  p.  337. 
RtUml,  muft-j.  fustj,  rati/,  reaiii,  dankiib, 
nniaTO  U17 .  — Catgra  m  . 

I  mil,  1  wBie  illDr(aste,iibscoa.— Pnif- 
gnve,  1530. 

K«i(i,  4a  fleache  (r«ily).     Rancidai. 
JCdifSn,    u    Seiche,'  lUnceo.  —  Pmmiit. 
Parr.  >b.  1440. 

To  aeche  bo  ferre  a  Ijtill  tukon  fljk 

Which  hath  long  hsnggid,  n*l»  and  tow, 

Phui  (>b.  14aOJ,  BtliijUM  ^Kl^iur,  rol.  iL 

p.  29. 

A-TtUt,   or  reilu  m  Besche  (>1.  antitgd, 

^real  or  naliid ),  Rancidua. — Prnmpl.  Pan. 

To  do  nwaj  atayng  of  Venisone. — Formt 
oJ'Citry,  p.  111. 

For  to  una  reoyaoDe  from  rt4tgug. — L4ttr 
Curt  CaMTHBt,  p.  33. 

Holdemess  reeatly,  Cterelond  reeafy, 
rancid,  reete,  to  become  bo.  The  origin, 
perhaps,  is  Fr.  renter. 
What  academick  atsrved  uljriiil 
Wontd  gnaw  nt'd  hacon,  or,  with  ink-black 

Would  toaae  each  muck-heap  for  aome  out- 


JIanton,  "Scourge  of  ViUana.  1597.  B«t.  ui. 
(  Woria,  ed.  HalliweU,  p.  359). 
Or  once  a  week,  perhaps  for  navelty, 
iUa'd  bicou  aoorda  ahall  feaat  hia  family. 
Bp.  HaU,  Satirti,  b.  it.  aat.  Z,  p.  81 
(ed.  Singer). 
Btb-hodse,  a  name  for  the  bat  in 
Wiltshire  and  Gloueeatershire,  is  no 
doubt  a  oormption  of  rere-nwiue,  an 
old  name  for  the  vespertilio,  A.  Sax. 
hrere-mtit,   from    hreran   (_agilare,    so. 
alas).    See  BAw-Honas. 


Sabotb,  a  veiy  common  mis.spelling 
formerly  of  SalitUh,  from  a  oonfnsion 
with  the  "Lord  God  of  Sahaclh,"  i.e. 


of  Hosts,  in  the  Te  Doom  (Hob.  («- 
laolh,  armiea). 

Ata  Quarter  SenioDs  held  in  DeTomihiic  in 
July,  1.^5,  it  ia  dr4:dared  that  chareh  or  pariali 


Of  halfeMiuiig  bones,  to  atop  Ma  yawning      fcaoHj, 


Hamitan,  Qunrttr  fituunujii,  w. 

The  best,  bathe  of  the  To<rD  and  Unirer- 
litip  .  .  .  resorted  Terie  freqiieiitlie  tn  the 
Collsge  everie  Sabollu.—J.  MiUiU,  Diary, 
1586,  p.  tM. 

AlTsyes  thp  brethren  preaent  thochtbimto 
be  aae  rogh  ridder,  and  ordsynal  him,  for 
the  brack  of  the  Sabboih,  to  mak  hia  repen-. 
tance,  sod  per  fourmerkis  penally. — PraAr- 
teru  Book  efStnithbngit,  16tt,  p.  fS  (Spald- 
ing Club). 

And  lealously  to  keepe  the  Sohbtthi  rest, 
Hia  meat  for  that  day,  od  the  en'o  waa  dreat. 
tiaringtoHf  Kpigranu,  bk.  i.  CO- 

Ur.  Grove  says  of  this  word  8a~ 
baofhi— 

It  is  too  often  considered  to  be  a  synonym 
of,  or  to  hare  aome  connexion  with  Sabbath, 
and  to  expreea  the  idea  of  rest.  Aad  thia  not 
only  popularlf,  but  in  some  of  oar  mostciaa- 
■ical  wriiera.  Thus  Spenser,  Fatni  QmttK, 
[VII.]Cantoviii.  «:- 

"  But  thenceforth  all  shall  mt  etentally 
With  Him  thai  ii  the  God  ofSuhMlk  bight; 
O  that  great  Sebamh  God,  grant  me  that  5a- 
oaoth'M  sight.'* 

And  Bacon,  AdoanttnuM  af  Lanmiiig,  n. 

".  .  .  Saeredand  inspired  Divinity,  IbpS*- 
baeth  and  port  of  all  men'a  laboura  and  pere- 
grinations." 

And  Johnson,  in  the  tint  edition  of  wboae 
Dicltonarv  (1753)  Stbaath  and  SaMaii  aie 
treated  as  die  aame  word.  And  Wall«rScon, 
Imnkat,  i.  ch.  11  (let  ed.)  :— 

'eek,  aye  the  apace  between  two  Si- 


Bnt  thia  oooneiion  ia  quite  GctidooB.  Tbe 
two  wonJa  are  not  only  entirely  different,  bat 
bare  nothing  in  common.— Smitfc't  Dtctio^rm 
ofthtBiMt,  iii.  1064. 

Sack,  or  Sherrit  saeke,  the  drink  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  old  English 
writers,  was  a  dry  Spanish  wine,  espe- 
cially ahetry  { vide  Nares,  Qhuary,  s.t.), 
and  is  a  corruption  of  the  Bpaiush 
Xerea  leeo,  Fr.  vtn  sec  (Dut.  aeib),  into 
SAeiTy  tach.  Bp.  Percy  found  the  form 
leek  iu  an  old  acooimt  book,  and  it  is 
still,  I  believe,  called  aeeo  in  Spain. 
Formeriy  it  was  conceived  to  have  Deen 
wine  strained  through  a  tack,  like  Uy- 
pocras.  Cf.  "  Sackt  wine  or  wine 
strained  through  a  bag:  hippociSB," — 
Nomendat^jr  (in  Wright,  Pn*.  Diet.). 
Isidore  of  Seville  actually  gives  •oeea* 
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lum  aa  a  liqnoi  (or  light  wine)  made  by 
paasiDs  water  and  ue  dregs  of  wine 
throng  a  tack  (Dncange,  &.y.).  Douce 
(lUuitraiiDna  of  SAnftajwre,  p.  267) 
imotes  from  Guthrie's  Tour  thnnigk  tU 
Crimea  a  atatement  that  the  keeping 
of  wine  in  goat-Bkin  simA»  "  is  a  practice 
socommaniB  Spain,  aa  to  give  the  name 
of  tack  to  a  spedee  of  sweet  wine  once 
highly  prized  in  Great  Britain." 

But  one  mneh  better  versed  in 
"  Spanish  affaire  "  tells  ns  that — 

Shtrrii  uch,  the  term  uied  by  FiUtaff,  no 
mraa  auihohn  in  this  nutter,  in  llie  preoiM 
iKsde  Xtrtx,  xhe  term  fair  wbich  the  wine  ia 
knoim  to  thia  day  in  iti  own  country  ;  the 
epithet  uta  or  irj  , .  .  being  atei  in  contra- 
dutiuctioD  (0  the  lUMt  milfoijies  and  mus- 
culeli,  which  are  alio  made  of  the  same 
gT«pe.— Ford,  Galheriagi  fTvat  Spain,  p.  150. 

Wyne  led,  an  old  Scotch  oormption 
of  Fr.  inn  tec,  is  qnoted  bj  Jamieson. 

Get  my  lorde  a  cup  of  Hfhf  to  comfort  his 
iipiriu«.— Pnwl,  Tncliu  oj  PoiitAt  Frnxr, 
1556. 

Ka,  gentle  Doctor,  now  I  Me  your  meaning, 
Sack  will  not  leaue  oae  leaoe,  'twill  leane 
him  leaning. 

Uarington,  Ejifmat,  bk.  ii.  79. 

Saoxbitt,  a  bass  tmmpet  like  a  trom- 
bone, is  Sp.  VKiAuthe  [as  if  a  f«be  that 
can  be  drawn  ont,  from  taear,  to  draw 
oat),  oorrapted  from  the  Latin  tamibaca 
(Ascham  spells  it  »ambulce),  Greek 
tambuke,  Heb.  tahka. 

The  iamlwfa,however,  was  a  stringed 
inatnunent,  like  a  lyre,  often  of  a  tri- 
angnlar  form,  and  derived  its  name 
eeemiiigly  from  being  made  of  elder- 
wood,  Lat.  labuatt,  eambtieut.  Com- 
pare Latin  buam,  (1)  boxwood,  (2)  a 
flute. 

Tid.  Eitto,  Puiorial  BihU,  on  Dan. 
iii.  10;  Chappell,  HMory  ofMvme,  voL 


original  Semitic  name  which  the 
Oreeks,  adopting  the  inatntment,  pro- 
nooDCed  tambuki  {Pv*eu  on  Batml,  p. 
M). 

Had)  itTaDge  mad  musick  doe  thej  plaj 
Tpan  their  Sacla-biitla.—T.  Daktr,  Avtn 
iWJy5HU^Lim<lm,ieOG,p.Sr(ed.Arber). 

Sjlveater  ipells  it  tagbut. 
Ftqb  a  maipet  Winde  bath  longer  Ufa 
Or  (raa  a  S^kit,  tben  from  Fhile  or  Fife. 
SglvHUr,  Du  Ban—,  p.  118  (16tl). 
ShawM,  Stg-iutt,  Citrons,  VioU,  Comets, 
FinlcB.  Id.  p.  sot. 


hundred  points  won),  qnoted 
hy  Narea  from  an  old  play : — 
Hulband,  ahall  we  plaj  at  Hint! 
It  ia  not  xiint,  butonl,  tAki>n  Irom  hundrmls. 
Dumb  Knight,  O.  PI.  iv.  4S3  ( Naresl. 

Saintfoin,     1  old  names  for  the  la- 

St.  Foin,       ,  ceme,     are    corrupt 

Sainct-poih,  '  epellings  of  the  word 
lainfoin,  from  Ft.  tain,  wholesome,  and 
/mn,  hay,  Lat.  sonum/amum.  All  these 
namoB  appear  to  have  arisen  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  tliB  other  name 
medfim,  i.e.  the  Median  plant,  as  if  it 
meant  nwA'coi  or  curative  (Prior). 

SiiNTs'  BRLL,  a  corrupt  form  of 
tanetiu-belt,  sometimes  called  tavnee- 
beU,  tanete-bell,  or  sacring-bell  i  which 
was  "  A  small  beU  used  in  the  Roman 
CathoUo  Church  to  call  attention  to 
tile  more  solemn  parts  of  the  service  of 
the  mass,  as  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
ordinary,  when  the  words  '  Sancivt, 
Sanclut,  Saneltii,  Deus  Sabaoth '  are 
pronounced  by  the  priest,  and  on  the 
elevation  of  the  host  and  chalice  after 
consecration."  —  Parker,  Glouary  of 
Arehiiedure. 

Whene'er  the  old  eich«n([e  of  profit  rings, 
Her  ailrer  lainti-bell  of  uncertain  gains; 
Mjt  merchant-wul  can  alreteh  buth  leg*  and 

wings. 
How  1  can  run,  and  take  nnwearied  paina  i 
QaarUi,  EinbUm,  iv.  3. 

TboQ  abalt  bee  constrained  lo  ([De  to  (he 
cfaiele  beame  of  tby  benefice, .  .  ,  and  with  a 
trice  tniBSe  vp  thy  life  in  the  Wring  of  thy 
mnctbeil.  —  Naili,  Pitret  Ptniieuf,  p.  46 
(Sfaaks.  8oc.),  15\}t. 

SAJ.AII,  Fr.  taiade,  an  old  name  for  a 
species  ot  light  helmet  formerly  worn, 
also  spelt  ealet,  eallet,  and  eelaU 
(Nares).  See  Sir  S.  D.  Scott,  Britith 
Army,  vol.  i,  p.  198. 

SalM,  Fr.  lalade,  is  frvm  Sp.  eelada. 
It.  e^lata,  Iiat  ecelata  (so.  eatiii),  en- 
chased (Littr^). 

SalaJe,  ae  apere,  ne  gard-brace,  ne  page. 
CAoucfr,  Dmu,  1.  IMS. 

But  for  ■  lalJtl,  my  brain-pan  had  been 
jwVbill.— "    '  -■* 


IT,,  t  Hit,. 


cleft  with  a 
VJ.  iv.  10. 


,  fol.  p.  404. 
Then  for  the  neither  [nrtherj  part  be  hith 
high  fhoone  and  then  hee  must  liaue  a  buckler 
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to  Iceepe  of  bis  eneiDiea  ttrokei:  then  b« 
mule  bane  i  allet  wbereirilh  bie  brad  may 
be  mued. — Laltnwr,  Stnmnu,  p.  198  T«no. 

Salad  oil,  it  appe&rB,  meant  for- 
merly not  the  refined  oil  to  which  we 
now  attach  the  name,  but  a  coEuse  de- 
Bcription  used  in  polishing  aallels  or 
faelmete.  A  correepondent  of  The 
Genikman'»  Magazinf,  writing  in  the 
year  1774  (Sept.),  Bays:— 

People  are  rerj  apt  to  imagine  tbat  this 
aort  ot  oil  is  named  from  iU  being  ur«ed  in 
Ttaiinf  taUadi  for  puling,  as  if  (he  true  ^ajr 
of  writing  it  w»i  tmllud-eil-  but  the  oil  nueii 
incoakeiy  wfiialwajaorBbpttETUidsweelpr 
•ort  than  that  rank  ituff  called  taltti-vil.  The 
truth  ii,  the  nittt  was  the  headpiece  in  the 
timea  tbat  defenaiie  armour  xras  ao  much  in 
nae,  bnd  uUet-oii  was  that  sort  of  oil  trhicb 
waa  uaed  for  tbe  cleaning  and  hrightening  it 
and  tbe  rent  of  the  armour. 

So  with  the  word  train  ^.  There 
are  many,  probably,  who  imagine  that 
it  hafl  something  to  do  with  railway 
train» — perhaps  with  thelabrioating  of 
their  wheels — whereas  it  bore  Uiat 
name  long  before  trains  were  thought 
of.    See  Tkain-oii» 

Salast,  the  common  name  of  celery 
in  the  HoldemeHS  dialect  (K  Tork- 
shire)  and  among  the  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land. 

SalhoNi  "the  great  and  inviolable 
oath  "  of  the  Scottieh  gipsies  (Sir  W. 
Soott),  is  probably  a  corrnption  of  Fr. 
■prrnenf  (mnn  Lat.facramenftini),  which 
it  closely  resembles  in  sotmd  (F.  H. 
Oroome). 

Sbeaworebjtbeialinon.if  we  did  the  kin- 
chin no  bann,  ahe  would  nerer  tell  how  the 
ganger  got  in.— Gh<(  Mann. 

They're  taken  the  uena 


T^U,  p.  3 


SALUOH-BRicse.  This  cttriooB  term 
for  bricks  not  bnmt  enoiuh,  used  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  {Old  Covniry  and 
Farmiiig  Words,  E.  D.  B.  p.  167),  with 
animaginedreference,  perhaps,  to  their 

Ckish  hue,  in  for  tammen  or  Mammy, 
f-baked.  So  »am-sodden  is  half- 
boiled;  and  in  E.  Cornwall  a  "aam 
own"  is  one  half-heated,  "a  door  a 
zam  "  is  half  dosed.  See  Sand-bund. 
Saudt,  a  popular  name  for  tbe 
plant  irapngon  porriJoUut,  Fr.  irMfit, 
has  no  connexion,  as  its  appearance 
would  snggeet,  with  Lat.  scmm,  salty. 


Salt,  nsed  by  Shakespeare  in  tfie 
sense  of  wanton,  leoherona,  and  still 
applied  to  dogs,  is  apparently  a  mis- 
naderetanding  ofLat.  tal^a,  Fr.  taJaee, 
ready  to  leap,  from  soito,  to  jiunp  or 
leap,  as  if  a  derivative  of  wl,  salt. 
All  the  channa  of  lore. 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thr  wan  lip. 

Aatmtf  and  Cfeopatra,  li.  I. 
Yet,  I  proteat,  it  is  no  nil  deaire 
Of  seeing  countriea  . .  .  bath  bronght  me  out. 
fl.Jon*™,  T»»pDi,  iLl. 
Gifta  will  be  aent,  and  leUen  which. 
Are  the  eipreuion  of  that  itch. 
And  ult  which  frets  thr  aacen. 

Htrnck,  Hapirula,  p.  146. 

Salt-cellab.  CetUm-  here  is  a  cor- 
rnption of  teUer,  old  Eng.  •oJcre,  Fr. 
■tutere,  a  receptaJde  for  salt,  Liat.  »ata- 
riwn  {vai),  boat  sol,  salt  Thos  taii- 
ceUor  is  a  "  salt- vessel  for  salt." 

With  a  gyld  nim, 
Baayn  and  e were, 
Walyr  of  ererroae  dere, 
Tbey  weache  rjjth  thare. 
Sir  DtgTtnnl,  1.  Ifttt,  rfcontlea 
Romancei,  p.  235- 
When  Prester  John  is  senied  at  his  taUa, 
there  is  DO  salt  at  all  ael  one  in  any  aall  ■<- 
Itr  as  in  other  places,  bat  a  loafe  of  Bread  >• 
cut  enate,  and  then  two  knines  an  laTde 
■crease  Tpon  the  loafe.— E.  H'lUc.  Tm^lu, 
IMO,  p.  35  (ed.  Arber). 
Tbe  aalte  also  toache  nat  in  bia  aaiarv. 
Withe  noliTiia  mete,  but  lay  it  booeally. 
On  Tonre  Trenebaure,  for  that  ia  corten. 
Tht  Babtti  Biwk,  p.  7,  L  161  (E.E.T.S.) 
Saltier,  in  Shakespeare  an  inten- 
tional corruption  of  tatyr,  with  eome 
reference  perhaps  to  Lat.  lolfora,  to 
dance,  aaU,  a  bound  (B.  Jonson),  I^- 
iaUm.  "  A  dance  of  twelve  Satyn,"  is 
announced  with  tbe  words — 

They  have  made  (bemsetrea  all  mm  sf 
bair,  tbej  call  theDmeliea  Scllitn,  and  tb^ 
bare  a  dance  which  the  weocbes  aay  is  a 
gallimautry  ofgamboli.— Dii  Wimur'$  Tsk. 
IT.  4, 1.  335. 

Salvk,  to  anoint,  bears  a  deecptire 
resemblance  to  Lat.  «alt>iw,  sound,  well, 
galvare,  to  save,  taivere,  to  be  well,  bnt 
is  really  aldn  to  Goth.  soAom,  Oer. 
laiben,  Gk.  a-leiph-6,  Lat.  ilc-Iih-MO, 
Erse  iiib,  mire,  mud,  "  slob,"  Sanek. 
lip,  to  anoint. 

Sanbo,  the  ordinary  nickDame  fbra 
negro,  often  tnietaken  as  a  pet  name 
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foTmed  from  8am,  Samuel,  juat  as 
Chloe  is  idmoBt  a  geoerie  name  for  a 
female  nigger,  is  really  borrowed  from 
Ills  Spanish  appellation  lambo,  origin- 
ally meaning  b on dj -legged,  from  Lat. 
tcamhut,  bow-legged,  Greek  *lcamb<ii. 
A  oonnexion  was  eometiines  imagined 
perhaps  with  Unde  Sam,  a  popdUr 
name  for  the  United  States. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Sambo's 
faronrite  instrument,  the  ba^,  essen- 
tially modem  and  vulgar  as  it  may 
aeem,  is  also,  like  his  name,  of  Greek 
origin.  It  has  Ondergone  a  consider- 
able metamorphosis  in  its  transition 
throngh  the  following  forms,^bii*uore 
(Hiss  Edgeworth),  iondore  (Stowe, 
Haywood),  pattdore  (Drayton),  Sp. 
baidurria.  It.  pandora,  paadwra,  Lat. 
pan^nra,  ft  species  of  guitar  supposed 
to  have  been  invented  by  Pan,  Greek 
pandoira  [apparently  from  pdn,  all, 
and  doira,  wood).  Hence  also  Fi. 
mandoT«,  old  Vr.  rrutndofe,  It.  mattdola, 
£ng.  mandoline. 

Then  shsjbe  one  Teacher  of  Moiick  md 
to  p]B7  one  tbe  Lut»,  tbe  Bandera,  and  Cjt- 
terne.-^UKMiK  Elaabtlha  Aclimdimw,  Boak  nf 
Prrrtdrfct,  p.  7  (E.  E.  T.  S.). 

Wbw'B  h<T  hsirf  'faith  to  Bnnrfnni  »irrt 
there'!  ao(  the  like  aimile. — Hniicaod,  Fair 
UtiU  nf  Exchangt,  act  i.  K.  3. 

Sfltse  le&rn'd  earei  prefer'd  it  hsie  before 
Both  Oiphu7an,  Vialf,  Luie,  Kindart. 
Sir  J.  Hannglan,  ipi^m™,  bk.  ir.  91. 

Sahs.blins,  partially  blind,  stands 
for  iitm-blmd,  half-blind,  from  0.  Ene, 
Mam,  half;  so  tam-evne  (half-ahve), 
»oin-d*d  (Bohert  of  Gloucester),  »am- 
mf  (half  open),  Comw.  Mm-«odden 
(half  boiled),  Lat.  aemi.  Ok.  >)^-. 
I  Imtf  been  lanil-bliiid  from  my  infaDcy. 
Bfummt  and  Fltlchtr,  Lom'i  Curt,  u.  I. 

Shakespeare  puns  upon  the  word : — 

More  tLao  iand-tlin<i,  high  graTcIl  blind. 
MfTcAsnl  of  r«ijec,  ii.  t. 
Btrlui,  Purblind,  made  tBid-hlmd.—Cot- 


Imoks,  Ter7  noiHOme  and  liurtfull 
Tato  tbr  ei>^  caiuiofc  i  kinde  of  blindneii, 
whi^  i<  called  Poor-blinde,  or  Saad-bliade. 
—GmrJl,  Htrbal,  p.  IrtBA. 

TbeSaynUiahaneDot  ratharpeeyes  tosee 
dowiw  ftoai  hraoen :  tliej  be  purre  blinde, 


and  Mitd*  Ugndt,  the;  cannot  see  ao  larrp. — 
Latimer,  SenHimi,  p.  13S  verao, 

lie  ia  in  more  danger  to  be  laad-bliiid 
than  a  goldmiilli,    'I'berefore  some  call  him 

tfiid«m,  i  non  videndo.— T.  Adami,  ThtSoul'i 
Skkiau  (Worki,  i.  483). 

Sand-pinB,  stated  In  the  Froeefd- 
ingsqflhe  PMMogicci  Society,  toL  v. 
p.  189,  to  be  the  name  of  a  kind  of  grass, 
as  if  BO  called  &om  the  soil  in  which 
it  grows,  is  a  corraption  of  Fr.  nHn^ 
Join.    Sea  Saint-poIk. 

Sandetes,  the  scoria  of  glass,  which 
seenu  at  first  sight  to  suggest  the  word 
land,  is  a  cormption  of  the  f'rench  sat'n 
de  verre,  the  seam  or  fat  of  glass. 

Tbe  matter  whrrraf  glaswa  aie  made  .  .  , 
while  it  IB  made  red  hot  in  the  fornaee,  and 
ia  meltMl,  becommiog  tiqutdp  and  Gt  to  worke 

doth  yeeld  as  it  wereajil  flotin|;aloft. 

B  comTDOnly  called  Aiungia  vitri;  in 
Engliah  Sanileuer;ia  French  SuiHdcmint.-- 
Gtrvrdi,  Herbal,  p.  4». 
Soufre  aour,  &  nundyiur,  &o|«rmch  mony. 
AUilintlive  Potmt,  p.  66, 1.  ll)36. 

SANa-FHOiD,  coolness,  nnconoem, 
borrowed  from  the  French,  literally, 
"  cool    blood "    (compare    "  in    cold 

blood  "  =:  dehborataly,  wilfully),  is, 
according  to  M.  Scheler,  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  eipresaion 
tpnt  froid,  cool  judgment,  lUie  teat 
raagit,  Hobec  judgment  {Dictiottnaire 
d'Etymoloffie  Frottgai*,  a.v.  Sang.) 

Sanq  rkal,  "The  Baal  Blood,"  a 
name  very  frequently  given  to  the 
sacred  dish  whiiui  was  used  at  the  Last 
Supper,  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathsa 
was  fabled  to  have  coUeoted  the  Holy 
Blood  flowing  from  the  five  woimds, 
and  which  flnallv,  in  mediieval  ro- 
mance, became  tn,a  mystic  objaot  of 
quest  to  the  Knights  of  the  Boond 
Table. 

SaTigrtai,  Port  of  Christ's  moat  precioiu 
blood  wandehog  about  the  world  inTiaible 
(to  all  but  ehati  eieit)  and  working  many 
wonder*,  and  wonderful  curea;  if  we  may 
credit  the  moat  foolish,  and  fibalDua  Hiilory 
of  King  Arthur.— Co(g ran, 

The  following  is  the  colophon  of 
Caiton's  edition  of  the  said  niatory, 
1486,  as  "  reduced  into  Engljsshe  by 
syr  Thomas  Malory ;  " — 

ThuB  endeth  thiB  noble  and  joyons  booke, 
entjlled  La  Mort  Dalhur.  NonrjUutand- 
yng  it  treateth  of  the  bynh,  lyf,  and  aetea  of 
tbe  Bayd  Kynge  Arthur,  and  of  hia  noble 
knyghtea  of  the  ronnde  table,  tbejr  Marreyl- 
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Id  the  edition  of  1684  the  word  ap- 
pears as  Sanegreall. 

Righl  fo  tbere  came  b;  the  holy  tpmcII  of 
the  Sanej;rtaU  with  kll  nuwier  of  aweelneBse 
•nd  savour,  but  the;'  could  not  readilv  we 
who  bene  (hit  hoi;  veuell ;  bat  Sir  Perei- 
rale  had  a  glimmering  of  that  Teuell,  and  of 
the  maiden  that  beare  it,  (or  bee  was  a  perfect 
eleine  maide.  ..."  I  wot  well,"  aaid  Sir 
Ector,  "  what  it  ia ;  it  ii  an  hoi;  Teiaell  that 
ia  boroe  bj  ■  maiden,  and  ihenn  in  a  part  of 
the  hoi;  blood  of  oar  Lord  Jem*  Chriat, 
blewed  might  be"  bee." — Hitlcirv  tf  King 
Ankur,  vol.  iii.  p.  «7  (ed.  Wright). 

KioE  Felhun   la;  ao  mauj  ;eere«  aore 
iinaeduidmiiFhtueverbf^  whole  tillGalahad 


the  haul  prince^ enied  him  in  the  qurat  of  tbe 
Sancgrtal,  for  in  that  place  wa.i  part  of  the 
blood  of  onr  Lord  Jeaua  Chrint  that  Joaepb 


of  Arimathj  brought  into  tht>  land.— 
HUlvrie  of  Kmg  Arihut,  1634,  »ol.  i.  u.  oo 
(ed.  Wright). 

The  hoi;  GniJc,  that  ia,  the  rtaX  6hMcf  of  our 
Sarionr.  ....  Man;  of  King-  Arthur's 
Knigbta  are  in  the  aame  book  repreientcd 
aa  adTenturing  ia  qtieat,  or  in  search  of  tbe 
Sangrtal  or  SoRf  uu  Aeoii*. — Th«.  Il^irtm, 
Ulmtwliimt  on  flu  tain  Qu«tii,to\.  i.  p.  49 
{ed.  mv). 

The  eubject  of  one  of  tbeseereat  romaneea 
ia  a  search  after  the  cup  which  Up|d  the  real 
Uiwd  of  Chriat;  and  this  histor;  of  the  Sane- 
redi  forms  a  aeries  of  romsncea.— J.  Durora, 
AaenitUi  af  Lileralurt,  toI.  i.  p.  9«. 

Simg-real  wae  probably  ia  some  in- 
stanoeB  understood  u  the  hhod-royai, 
which  is  indeed  the  proper  meuung  of 
the  oomponnd  in  old  French,  »ank  real 
in  old  English.  For  instance,  Skelton 
says  of  Wolsey,  that 

He  oana  of  the  mk  rwvuU 
that  was  east  oat  ofa  hischer*  stall. 
The  RomaTiiea  whare  ao  ryebe  botdenp. 
As  of  the  rtaUU*  hind*  that  re;nede  in  enhe. 
There  oome  ia  at  the  fyrste  course,  he-forthe 

K;nge  seluene, 
Bareheued;s  that  ware  bc;ghte,  bura;Bte 

with  sylaer. 
Alls  with  t^te  mene  and  towne  in  togera 

full  rycbe. 
Of  uualit  reaile  in  savte,  sext;  at  onea. 
Norte  Ankun,  U.  174-179  (E.  £.1.9.  ed.). 

There  is  not  the  smallest  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  this  tang-real  is  a  mere  mia- 

nnderstanding  of  the  old  form  son 
oreai  or  leynt  graal,  where  tan  or  Mm/ni 
(othercrise  apelt  teint,  gaincf,  or  saint) 
is  holy,  and  ffreai  or  fraal  (otherwise 
spelt  ^aiU,  grayle,  old  Span,  gnai, 
Ptov.  graiat,gra»al),  derived  from  Low 


Lat.  gradeUa  and  gratdla,  diminntiVM 
of  gradale,  gratale,  denotes  a  bowl  or 
plate.  Oradflla  itself  is  a  corrapted 
form  of  cm^ZIo,  a  diminntive  of  Lat. 
erttier,  Greek  hraier,  a  miiing-bowL 
(Compare  O.Eng.  grayh,  a  service-book, 
from  Low  Lat.  gradaU;  O.  Fr.  pteUe, 
from  Lat.  patella ;  Fr.  griOe,  irom  hat. 
oraiicala,  erateg.) 

See  a  fidl  note  by  Prof  Skeat  in 
Joiepk  ofArimafhaa  (E.  E.  T.  S.  ed.), 

6MXvi ;  f!eyni  Graal,  ed.  Pomivall ; 
aring-GonId,  Cvriota  Myths  of  Middie 
Aget,p.60i  eeqq.;  Atkfwevm,  April, 
9,  1870,  p.  4B1;  Didron,  Ckrittian 
lamography,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 

Li   aussi  nous  dint  eatte  un   Baaqne  de 
un^  prtat,   chose  divine  el  a  peu  de  geatA 
connue— HflfteJoi^  (Eatni  (ed.   Bair*),    p. 
4.«. 
Which  table  round,  Joseph  of  Arimalhie, 


they  K 


Hither  csmeJoBeph  ofArimsth;, 
Who  brought  with  the  halagrault. 
And  present  the  truth  ;  but  since 
did  decs;, 

Sptnitr,  Fatrii  Q«ffn.  11.  i.  33. 
And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Hobt 

Grcil. 
Rose-red  with  beatinga  in  it,  as  if  alite. 

ToiNtwn,  TliM  Hell,  GniL 

Sabh,  the  wood-work  of  a  window 
which  retains  the  panes,  formerly  spelt 
cAa«se,  ia  the  French  chatsf,  or  cknim't, 
a  frame  or  setting  in  which  the  glsHs  is 
ettduui^  or  mcaied,  the  same  word  as 
Fr.   cotMe,   It.    cosso,    Lat.   cajuo,    a 

Tlie  tumid  bladder  bounds  at  every  hick, 

bursts  tbe  withetanding  casemeota,  tbecAait,w, 

Lanterns,  and  all  the  brittle  Titnous  ware.' 

Sliajudiarv   Characltriitichl,  vol.  iii.  p.  14 

(1T49). 

The  primitive  Casements  modeli'd  were  oo 

By  that  tbro'wbicb  the  Pigeon  waa  throat 

out, 
Where  now  whole  5iiA«i  were  but  one  great 

E;e, 
T'  examine  and  admire  th;  Beauties  by. 
OmIiui,   fPaadtri  o/th*  Ptukt,  Ptmu, 
p.S4S. 

Sattbe,  a  frequent  old  spelling  of 
satire,  a  poem  rebnking  vice,  Lat.  so- 
tira,  8itiura(fromsafur,  full),  (1)  &diah 
fall  of  different  ingredientB,  a  medley 
or  oho,  (2)  a  poem  on  diffierent  snb- 
jeoti,  a  satire.  The  word  was  con- 
foonded  ie.g.  by  Wedgwood)  withenfy- 
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rv0,  »  Greek  SBtyrio  drama,  in  whioli 
•a/yr»  (Lat.  tai^  Qreek  gaturai)  were 
introduced.  Ben  3aaeon  nsea  latyn  to 
truis]ate»i^r-i,aat7ricdramas,Horaae, 
De  Arte  Poet.  \.  2m:— 
Km  I,  whea  I  write  ulyn,  vill  lo  love 
Plain  pfanse,  m;  Piaoa,  U  Klaiw  t'  approie 
M«Te  reipiinK  wordi.  Wtria,  p.  733. 

When  l.rniu  thinks  that  be  and  I  srefneadl, 
Then  all  hit  Poeing  unto  me  he  Beads, 
Hid  I>i>ticba,  -^lyi.  SoaneU,  tnd  Eiuneten . 
HaringUm,  Epigrami,  bk.  i.  ST. 

Saliirt,  a  sbijt,  sn  InTective  orvice-rebuk- 
ingPoom. — CotjTO  w. 

The  said  auncienl  Poets  fled  ibr  that  pur- 
p4Me,  thrive  Icind'i  of  poeiru  repreheoaiue,  to 
wit,  the  Satyrt,  the  Comedie,  and  the  I'mj^e- 


S!S!u 


■nd  n 


.  ji  th'  iultrut  th?ir  bitterneiis«  nhould 
biwde  none  ill  wUI,  either  to  the  Poets,  or 
lo  the  reciioora  .  .  .  siid  besides  lo  make 
tkeir  admonitions  and  reprooti  xeenie  ip^uer 
and  of  more  eflficacie,  they  made  wise  as  if 
the  gods  of  the  woods,  whom  Ihej  called 
Smiyra  or  Siluanes,  should  appeare  and  lecite 
UuMe  Teiaes  of  rebuke,  wherens  in  deede  they 
were  bul  disguised  persons  vnder  the  shape 
of  Satyra.  —  G.  Pntltnham,  ArU  a/  Eng. 
Poau  (1589),  p.  «  (ed.  Arber). 

Adjouro  not  this  lirlue  until  that  temper 
wbeo  Cato  could  lend  oul  hi)  wife,  and  un- 
pMenl  Hti/r)  write  u(im  upoD  lust. — Sir  T. 
Brvwne,  Wtrki,  vol.  iii.  p.  89  (ed.  Buhn). 

SadcB'ALone,  a  popular  name  tor  the 
erymmum  alliaria,  Qer.  tOMknuit.  Dr. 
Prior  thinks  it  likely  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  oompouud  repreaentB  It. 
agUone,  ¥r.  oSaignon,  garlick.  8o  the 
word  would  mean  "garliok-sauce"  in 
refareuce  to  its  strong  alliaceooB  odour. 

Sow*  alou  is  ioined  with  Garlick  in  name, 
got  bicsuse  it  in  like  vnto  it  in  forme,  but  in 
VDcU:  for  if  it  be  bnised  or  stamped  iCsmel- 
I«h  al(o)mheT  like  Garlicfce,— Gerarrf*,  Her- 
kl,  p.6M. 

Sadot,  pert,  impudent,— »aiic«,  im- 
pertinence,— said  to  be  a  oorruptioD  of 
Oip^  MM,  impndence,  alao  bold,  for- 
wud,  whii^  has  been  connected  with 
Hinda  tdhat,  bold  (G.  Leland,  Eng. 
Gyptie*,  p.  118),  just  as  Gipsy  bar,  a 
gwlen,  is  from  Pers.  boAor. 

A  late  English  Romanist  halb  penned  a 
Mwv  lectore  of  modem  Romas  Christian 
Dirioity  ■  ■  .  nnto  his  late  SoTeieigu  Lord. 
— rVw.   Jackwn,    Wu^h,   Tot.    iii.  p.  tfTS 

(ten). 

The  word  wu,  nodonbt,  understood 
aa  maanins  highly- seasoned,  tart, 
peppery,  and  derived  from  Ft>  Mtice, 


which  is  a  derivative  of  Lat.  aolnu 
(1,  salted,  2,  witty),  just  as  the  French 
say,  II  u  ile  bien  taitci,  be  has  been 
ebarply  reprimanded  (Gattel). 

Shakespeare  oses  io  ioubb  for  to  rate 
or  scold,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  latter  is  not,  after  all,  the 
true  origin.     I  think  it  is. 

I'll  make  them  pa;  i  llliauMthem. 

Mcny  Wiaa  afWindutr,  set  ir.  ae.  3. 

111  u,uct  her  with  bitter  words. 

Ai  Yim  hUa  It,  act  iii.  se.  5. 

Ineptiu  is  as  much  in  Enj^liah,  id  my  pbsn- 

lasie,  as  uiuu  or  malapert ^'luniAurii,  Of 

leripiivH  vf  Inland,  p.  IS,  in  HaUiuhed,  Tol.  L 
(IMT). 

We  haue  a  common  aajing  amonreat  us 
when  we  see  a  fellow  sturdy,  iolbe,  and 
proud,  men  say,  this  is  a  uucv  fellow :  aig- 
niryinghimtoWahi^hmyQdedfellow,whiche 
takelh  more  upon  him  then  he  ought  to  doe, 
or  his  estate  requireth:  which  tbyng  no 
doubt  is  nBU);ht  and  ill :  for  euery  one  ouftht 
to  behane  himseUe  according;  unto  lilo  caUyng 
andeatate:  but  he  that  will  be  a  Chrisuan 
man,  that  intendeth  to  come  lo  heaaen,  raunt 
be  a  Hui(  fellow :  be  must  be  well  f»i<i<r«d 
[=  pickled,  corned]  with  the  muj*  of  afflic- 
tion, uot  with  proudnesse  and  stoutneaae. — 
[Margin]  Hee  that  willcome  to  HeaTeo  most 
be  Kiiua[.~Laiiintr,  Sernviat,  p.  IBS, 

Why  did  Christ  TotichsaTe  to  pwe  hun 
[Salan]  any  answer  at  all;  whereas  be  might 
.  .  ,  .have  punished  him  for  his  iniiicinaue? 
—Bp.  Aiuimis,  On  tht  T4mplalioa,  1642, 
p.  18. 

Bate,  an  old  name  for  the  plant  sage 
(Wright),  is  aa  Anglicized  form  of  Lat, 
sati/ia,  sage,  so  named  from  its  aalva- 
tory  or  curative  properties  (Lat,  sai- 
vare).  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  school 
of  Salitemum,  "Cor  morietnr  homo 
oui  salvia  oresoit  in  horto."  Sage, 
Ft.  UMge  (Ger.  *alheii,  is  the  same 

The  wholesome  Sau^. 

SpCRSsr,  Huiopdlsui,  1.  IBB. 
And  fermaoiea  of  berbea,  and  eke  mm. 
They  dronken,  for  tbey  wold  hir  lives  hare. 
Oauetr,  Caat.  Tata,  1. 1717. 

Saviko-tku,  the  Scottish  name  of 
the  plant  janipemt  tobino,  or  tdbine. 
It  is  Delieved  to  bave  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing abortion,  and  "  takes  its  name 
from  this,  as  being  able  to  tave  a  young 
woman  from  shame." — Qall,  Enc. 
(JamiesonJ.  The  word  is,  of  course, 
only  a  corrupt  form  of  MVi'ne,  Lat.  «a- 
btna  (bc.  herha),  the  plant  from  the 
Sabine  countiy.  


SAVOURY  (     3^ 

Qerard«  eajra  that,  "Hie  leaues  of 
Sauine  boiled  in  wine  and  drunke  .  .  . 
espelleth  the  dead  childe  and  killath 
thequicke."— ff«-6a«,  p.  1194  (1507). 

In  Yorkshire  the  plant  is  called  fcii^ 

And  whpn  I  lonk 
To  gither  froit,  find  notUing  but  tLs  «»Jn- 

Too  frequent  in  nunciea'  orchonU  uid  there 

By  all  oonieclure,  to  Apitmy  fruii  mther. 

JUfiUJcIan,  Gam  ofChtn,  Clb. 
Tboae  dugerouB  pluiU  called  cover-ihune, 
aliu  lavin,  and  other  auti-conceptife  wm^i 
and  poimnB. — Rni'i/  U  Ladirt  and  Batchiiori 
PttUioa  (Hari.  Mix.  IT.  +40). 
The  Kina  has  gane  to  the  Abbe;  garden, 
And  pu'd  the  mutit  Irrt, 
To  scale  the  babe  free  Morie't  heart, 
But  the  thing  il  wadna  be. 

Bfarw  Hamilton,  Reitrti,  Ltgcndur* 
fiullaifj,  p.  34. 

fetbnrfew, 

Juncbiiy,  11.  IT.  1,3. 

Sayoubt,  Fr.  aavorie.  It.  tavortggia, 
ia  the  Latin  eaiureia,  assitnllated  to 
"wivonr,"  Lat.  aajior  (Prior), 

SauorU  hath  the  taate  of  Time.—Gerardi, 
HeThtt,p.461. 

Other  corrapt  foTinB  Bre  It.  imnlc- 
regffia,  and  Fr.  larrielte  (from  (orrid, 
of.  ProT.  ladreia). 


Lour  Curt  Cocoram,  p.  4t. 

Saxon,  the  word  for  the  te^hn  (i.e. 
taeriiUu*)  of  a  ohuroh  in  the  Holder- 
ne§B  dialect,  £.  Yorkshire. 

SOALD,  in  the  eipreaaion  a  "eeald 
head,"  i.e.  scni^,  having  an  eruption, 
tetter,  or  ringworm  in  the  head,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  acald,  to  remove  the 
hair  with  boiling  water  (old  Fr.  etchal' 
dor,  Lat.  ejc-cal{t)dare],  bnt  atands  for 
old  Eng.  »ixUled,  having  a  seaH  or 
tetter  (Colee).  The  origmal  meaning 
was  probably  bald. 

Compare  Icel.  akalli,  a  hald-head, 
Dan.  skaMet,  bald,  Swed.  §kalU>t,  bald, 
Qael.  tgail,  baldneaa.  Peiiiaps  identi- 
cal with  A.  Sax.  colw,  "  oallow,"  Oer. 
ftoAi,  Lat.  coIctm,  bald  (PergUHon,  Ctim- 
bifrland  OloMary,  b.t.),  Sansk.  khalati, 
from  which  words  an  initial  a  seems  to 
have  disappeared. 
With  ilialted  braves  blak,  and  piled  benl. 
C*flH«r,  Cam.  Taltf,  I.  6f9. 
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Lovrijr  and  tealde,  and  pjlled  Ijke  ai  ape*. 


With  BCanllT  a  rag  fc 


trlberri! 


be  dyaue,  be  doumbe,  fie  aaoraede,  |w  ta 
UiU.-~A^nbiU  tfltviil,  p.  n*. 
■   l™t/(,andp/'   "  ' 
llT  a  rag  for  t( 
Tht  Hsi  Way  lo  th,  Sff/tltl  H<mi,  L  114. 
In  hii  heued  he  baa  be  kbIL 
]je  scab  ouer-gaa  his  bodi  all. 
Curwr  Mundi,  1. 11890  (ed.  Mon-is). 
Adam  Scrivener,  if  CTer  it  thee  belalt, 
Boece  or  Troiius  for  to  write  neir, 
Under  ihr  long  h>cki  thou  maial  hare  the 

Chauerr  to  hU  Sprisnirr. 

In  that  manner,  it  cureth  tbe  itati  in  tht 
head.— Ha/fand,  Pliaiti  Nat.  Hill.  ii.  SIT. 

It  ia  a  dry  araU,  sTen  a  leproa;  ddoo  the 
head  or  beard.— .4.  V.  I^it.  xiii.  30. 

A   fomenlatiaD  .  .  .  cureth   tba  leprostr, 
■ourfe,  and  dandrufle,  running  Tloen  ana 
K!aU.—Hollaad,  Plinili  Nat.  HiH.  il.  IsS. 
Her  crafly  head  tbi  altoselber  bald. 
And,  aa  in  hate  of  hononble  eld. 
Was  OTergmime  with  scurie  and  Glthr  laU. 
Spemir,  Faerit  Quotiw,  1.  Tiii.  47. 

ScAHTLiNa,  an  Anglicised  form  of  Fr. 
ichcmtUloti,  etchantillon,  a  small  eantla 
or  comer-piece,  Sp.  eacuntiUoii. 

ScARABEB,  a  beetle  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  as  if  a  certain  kind  of  bef>  is 
Drajton'a  tcarahie,  the  Latin  team- 

The  king]}  Bird,  that  bearea  JoTea  tLllnd(^ 

clap. 
One  dav  did  scome  tbe  aimple  ScornW. 
Spenier,  Viliotu  o/the  Wf^i  Kanilif,  IT. 

Scarf-skin,  the  outward  skin  which 
seema  to  defend  the  body  (Bailey),  is 
snppoeed  by  'Wedgwood  to  be  anothn 
form  of  ecarf-tkin,  akin  to  Bav.  tckiof- 
fen,  tehorvffm,  to  scratch,  Ger.  »cA«0. 
It  is  proDably  merely  the  skin  irtiiui 
tearft  up  (cf.  Madieth,  iii.  1),  swatJic*, 
or  oovera  aa  with  a  bandage  or  ecm^ 
the  onderlying  oatide.  Compare  the 
following : — 

The  Grat  containing  or  inuestiag  put  ia  the 
Caticle,  which  the  GreekM  call  Epidemii, 
because  it  nina  upon  tbe  surface  of  the  ine 
akin.  ...  A  moial  rapour  of  tbe  Blood 
foaming  or  frothinr  np,  and  dri 

tbe  strenglb   of  the  heat  il  c 

thickened  hj  the  coldnesae  of  the  Aire,  and 
turned  into  a  Caticle,  or  Scarf r-MK.fBtm  1 
thinke  we  mar  properly  call  it. — H.  Ctwif, 
Dncnplinn  if'tht  Bdrfv  of  Man,  1631,  p.  71. 

Voder  tbii  Curtaine  or  Skarfi  Ijetb  tbe 
true  and  genuine  Skin  which  the  Greeka  call 
tint,  becauae  it  may  be  eioorialed  or  ttjti 
off  — H.  p.  78. 
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SoAVSMOKK'a  DADSHTKB,  an  old  iu- 
■tmme&t  of  torture  (H.  Aineworth, 
Towfr  of  London),  ia  said  to  have  been 
BO  called,  beoanse  mvented  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam SievmgUm,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Towar,  temp.  Hentjr  VIII. 

ScKKT,  a  ooirapt  apeUing  of  the 
older  and  more  correct  fonn  gent,  Fr. 
irutir,  Lftt,  taUire,  to  perceive  by  the 
«^M«a,  from  a  £alae  analogy  to  words 
like  teene,  teeptre,  fdim,  idence,  where 
the  e  ia  an  organic  part  of  tUestruo- 

Thew  is  no  more  reason  why  we 
■hoold  write  (cent  for  tetU  than  teente 
lor  mn*e.  Similarly  $Ue  and  ntaation 
were  formerly  inootrecUy  spelt  scUe 

SylTestar  obeerres  that  a  aeaaoned 

Brain*  lose  after  dl  Ihe  wine  istpnit 
WithiD  itaeUe  the  liqnon  liuely  Knt. 

Dit  Barlat,  p.  170  (16tl). 

Wehmie  butKiit«(theSml,  but  tuEed  tbe 
T«Me,  Dor  dare  we  Unioh  tha  Touch,  le«t  il 
datiaet  oa  wiOi  i[  ulfe  in  >  new  peregriiu- 
tiaa. — S.  Fnrtimi,  SSimeoimut,  1619,  p.  113. 

He  thai  ho  a  Wrong  foctioD  sgainel  him, 
bosta  npoD  ■  cold  tent. — ^tr  John  Suckling, 
AglMMn,  116V),  p.  6. 
Bo  Hre  and  iviftly,  through   hii  perfect 


SfMMT,  F.  Quanu,  III.  tiL  S3. 
BcHooi.,  a  thoal  elfish,  A.  Sax.  tciht, 
or  toalu,  a  band  or  troop,  perhaps 
nlBmalcJy  tha  same  word  as  school 
(IM.  teSola),  ae  if  a  following,  retinue, 
or  baud  of  disciples   (Ettmiiller,   p. 

In  the  Beoumlf,  1. 1817,  kandteaU^ 
an  attendant  troop.  Compare  Dnt. 
kAmI,  an  aggregate  of  fiBhes,  birds, 

"Shoal"  fonnerly  was  not  ezdn- 
■ifely  nied  of  fishes ;  SylTeeter  speaks 
<<  "  Attalt  ot  birds  "  (Du  BartM,  p. 
13S,  1«31). 

ScitUf  of  a  lyMhe,  eaamtD.— Prmqii.  Par- 


A  Kolt  ofrya^,  e 


-7/m«H,  Vul- 


DDKeudmRHFjl 
JMa  afiar  the  Maolu  of  maekrell  cine 
TaiteDRiatatiiefiaher-iBenaDelt*. — Aiwinl 
BM^Mmtd  -       -    ■ 


Then  Ihej  ij  or  die,  Uke  acalMl  lenili. 
Before  the  belching  whale. 

SAateipBin!,  Tre.  and  Cruiida,  v.  4,  «. 

A  great  jAdoI,  or  la  they  call  it,  a  tceol  of 
pilcharda  came  with  the  tide  directly  out  of 
sea  into  the  harbour. — DtJ'at,  Tmir  thn>'  G, 
BriuiH,  i.  391  [Darii]. 

We  were  sw&re  of  a  ichooi  of  whalea  vat- 
lowing  and  ipoutiDg'  in  the  golden  flood  of 
the  Bun'8  light.— Au,  Land  ef  llu  N.  Wind, 
p.  15*  (1875). 

8<mlk,  a  troop  or  herd,  is  apparently 
a  diminntiye  form  of  the  same  word, 
aa  in  the  following,  which  I  take  from 
Davies,  8vpp,  Eng.  Qlomary. 

Scrawling  Borpents  with  Kulcia  of  pojaooed 
adders.— i'luny^unl,  Connihi,  p.  138. 

We  say  a  dighl  of  dovea  or  awallowa,  a 
bevy  of  quaila,  a  herd  of  deer,  or  wrena,  or 
craneB,  a  ikuik  of  foiea,  or  a  baildiug  of 
moki.— K',  Jniing,  Sketch  Bock  {Chriflmia 
Da_„). 

ScHOBBuaK,  a  word  nsed  by  Holland 
in  his  translation  of  Fliny  in  the  sense 

of  KCUTvy ; — 

Some  thinks  Ihii  diaeaae  [tii.  Stomacacel 
to  bee  Scharbuck  or  8corbatt|,  which  raigaetn 
yet  at  this  Aay.—NalitniU  iliilary,  fol.  1634, 
torn.  ii.  p,  S13. 

It  is  the  Gamon  achofboek,  scmry, 
which  is  apparently  a  oorruption  of 
tcorbul.  Low  Lat.  teorbutvt  (perhaps 
for  torobuttu,  connected  with  tcrob-v, 
snrof-a,  with  reference  to  ite  disfigure- 
ment of  the  skin),  aa  if  compounded  of 
bode  and  tcore,  theair,  idunrben,  &c. 

But  compare  Dnt.  adteur-lniyk,  Icel. 
•Jyr-^«i7r,  Bonrvy  (aeif  fcomtfeyr,  onrd, 
and  bi'u^,  aaoft  ttunonr),  which  Cleasby 
thinks  may  be  from  A.  Sax.  goeorfa, 
Eng.  scwrf. 

There  ia  a  disease  (sailh  Olana  magniu  io 
his  history  of  the  northern  regiona)  haunting 
the  campea,  which  Teie  them  there  that  are 
besiegpd  and  pinned  rp;  and  it  leemedi  to 
coma  b;  eating  of  aalt  mealea  which  is  in- 
creased and  cheriahed  with  the  oolde  yapoara 
of  the  ttoae  waU.  The  Germaines  call  this 
disease  (aa  we  have  said)  Scoriuck-Geranlc, 
Htrhal,  p.  H5. 

BGnNCB,an  old  orthography  of  toion, 
Fr.  toton,  for seoion,  from  Lat.  aecfto(n), 
a  cntting  (Scholar}.  Compare  "Where- 
of I  take  this  that  you  call  love  to  be  a 
aerf  or  toim."—OtheJh,  i.  8,  887. 

Sureului  ...  A  graOe  or  irim«.— No- 
mnclDlor,  15S5. 

Rtjtclim,  A  yoang  ahoot,  or  titna,  thai 
~  ~~iig«  frnn  the  root,  or  slock,  of  a  tree. — 


spriDf 


tgna. 
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June!  i.  4,  compuiDe  di*iae  trullu  to  a 
ua«t4  engntted  into  s  plant. — Id.  vol.  it.  p. 

SoiBBOBS,  SO  spelt  as  if  from  Lai. 
(ctMorec,  cutterB,  horn  soutuv,  sm'tKln,  to 
cut,  is  a  comipted  form  of  eixeri,  cizars 
(Cot^ave,  fl.v.  Forcettr),  Ft-  eiaeaa,  O. 
Ft.  dsel,  Sp.  cmcel,  Portg.  «T»eI,  Low 
Lat.  rnseUut,  ail  probably  &om  Lat. 
tieilieula,  a  Bm&U  cutting  iiiBtrument, 
from  tieiltf,  our  "aicklfl,"  n'co,  a  dag- 
ger, near  ajdn  to  secart,  to  cut.  Simi- 
larly ehtael,  which  is  ultimately  the 
Mme  word,  waa  anciently  spelt  gctieielle 
(Wright's  Foeatuiories,  p.  276), 

Louke  if  niT  ciuri,  ibe  piDCinv,  the  ic^- 
kaite,  the  knife  to  doK  letten,  with  tlie  bod- 
kin, the  eer-pieker,  and  the  scale  be  in  the 
CMC. — Fnnch  GanimJ'er  Enf .  Laili/ii . , .  U 
ualkt  in,  letl  [Brand,  U.  131]. 

Foreette,  A  nur,  a  nnall  paire  of  ibeeit. — 

Cueler,  to  oarve  or  an*e  witb  a  chiaell ; 
also  to  dip,  or  cut,  witu  litan. — Id. 

Scollops,  a  cookeiy  term  for  smaU 
alioes  of  beef,  veal,  lie.,  is  a  corruption 
oteollops  (Eettner,  Book  of  the  tahU, 
p.  420),  Swed.  kaiopt,  sUces  of  meat. 
So  Pr.  etcalopet,  supposed  to  be  Bllces 
of  meat  rolled  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
tcallop  shell,  en  etcalope  (Sclieler). 

ScoBKL,  an  old  Eng.  word  for  the 
s'piiTTel(i.e.  Lat.  «duntW,  Ok.  ehma-ot, 
"The  tail-shade"),  as  if  connected  with 
A.  Bat,  idran,  to  ont,  gnaw,  or  *eorp, 
with  its  sharp  teeth. 

Scvr* 

1«0. 

SooBH.  This  word  owes  its  present 
form  to  the  French  ieomer,  etairtier, 
to  disgrace  or  disfigure,  abo  in  an  older 
sense,  aa  we  find  it  given  in  Cotgrave, 
"  to  unAom,  duhom,  or  deprive  ofkonu ; 
to  cut,  pull,  or  take  from  one  a  thing 
which  is  (or  he  thinks  is)  an  ornament 
or  grace  imto  him ;  to  lop  or  Ehred  ofi' 
the  bonghs  of  trees."  ^e  past  parti- 
ciple escom^  unhomed,  means  also,  he 
tells  ns,  "melancholike,  oat  of  heart, 
ont  of  conntenanoe,  ashamed  to  shew 
himself;  as  a  Deere  is,  when  he  hath 
east  his  head ;  .  .  .  and  hence,  de- 
faced, ruined,  teorned,  disgraced." 

Florio,  in  his  Nmii  World  of  Worda, 


1611,  givesalike  account  of  the  Italiaa 
tcornare,  "to  nnhome,  to  dishome. 
Also  to  Bconie,  to  mooke,  to  vilifie,  to 

Both  these  words  appear  to  eomo 
from  a  Low  Latin  form,  diteomare  or 
exeornare,  to  render  ea^oomtV,  or  de«ti- 
tttte  of  horns.  And  inasmuch  as  to 
deprive  an  animal  of  its  horns  is  to  de- 
prive it  of  its  chief  glory  and  ornament, 
to  render  it  quite  defenceless  and  des- 
picable, the  word  by  an  easy  transition 
might  become  applicable  to  any  species 
of  contemptnous  and  dishononrkbla 
treatment,  e^.,  "  Sothli  Eroode  with 
his  oost  dispiside  him  SJid  scomyde  him 
olothid  wiUi  a  whit  cloth  "  (WyoUffB, 
Xiukerdii.  11). 

However,  it  is  almoet  obtain  that 
the  En^ish  word  (and  possibly  the 
F^noh  and  Italian  words)  has  been 
accommodated  to  a  false  derivation,  •• 
we  see  by  comparing  O.  H.  Oer.  th^m, 
derision,  shemon,  to  mock.  It.  tehfynto, 
gehemiTB,  old  Fr.  eichamir,  to  mock 
{Vie  de  Seint  Auhan,  ed.  Atkinson,  1. 
288),  aU  of  which  (as  Wedgwood  aag- 
gests)  may  have  meant  originally  to 
bespatter  with  dirt,  or  despise  as  dross, 
Don.  tkam,  Prov.  Eng.  »ham,  team, 
A.  Sax.  scairm,  IceL  »kam,  dung,  diit. 
(Compare  Greek  ikor,  whence  teoria, 
dross,  scam,  Sansk.  jakrt  for  *ak€trt, 
dung,  and  probably  Lat.  icuTro,  a 
mother,  a  bofToon,  whence  our  "  acar- 
riloTis ; "  cf.  Lat.  ooprea  (=  Gr.  kopricu, 
a  filthy  jester.) 

So  in  Greek  we  find  ikvbaliio,  to  re- 
gard aa  dnug,  to  have  »  contempt  for, 
to  despise ;  and  St.  Paul  ezpreeses  bis 
"scorn  "  for  all  that  the  world  could 
give  (Phil.  iii.  6)  by  saying  that  he 
counted  it  but  dung  or  dross  (ghibaia). 

In  BobertManning'slfedtJacyvtuota 
the  S^er  of  Our  Lorde  (ab.  1815),  h« 
says  Herod — 

With  a  whyte  clo>e  Trn}  ifcsnu  hym  he 
dad  (I.  500). 

And  a  few  lines  aflerwardB— 

With  wete  and  eke  dung  bey  faym  defoote 
a  507). 

Compare  Banflshire  sftom,  to  be- 
daub with  dung,  and  thard  [dung] ,  » 
term  of  contempt,  "  He's  a  oapemee- 
tious  thard  o'  a  mannie  "  (Gregor). 

Scorn  is  said  to  occur  for  the  fint 
time  in  the  Old  Englith  BomiUe*  td 
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tfae  12lh  cenluty,  2nd  eeriea  (ad. 
Moms),  and  next  in  the  OrmWuni, 
about  1200  (Oliphant,  Old  and  Mid. 
Eng.  p.  198). 

in.  the  Ancren  Bunk  (about  1225) 
we  find  "  Me  to  beot  his  cheoken,  & 
Bpette  hiiti  B  icAorn,"  where  another 
MS.  bae  tchame,  p.  106  (Camden  8oo.)i 
i^.  "  They  atrack  bifi  cheeks  and  spat 
OD  himmaaom."  In  Manning's Himd- 
^n;  3ynne  (p.  100),  aboat  1803,  it 
trwiBlAles  etehantir. 

')i  bia  bisemera  sod  his  tconut, 
i:buemere|>aiuliconu)i)iegaDde 
meo.— ^5*nMi>  n/  imoyl  (IMOJ  p.  *«. 
In  •cJWm  he  wu  i.-waDdeD  in  purpil  palle 

Legmdi  o^  lb  H%  BomJ,  p.  933, 1.  16 
(E.  E.  T.  S.). 
[In  aoora  be  wuwound  in  dothing  of 
porplepall.] 

Drayton  luea  the  word  lelioitoiiBly  in 


The  same  word  is  North  Eng.  gham, 
thard,  cow-dung,  whence  corruptly 
thare  in  ccvr-ihare. 

This  rellOKT  lambled  and  fell  into  a  tvar 
ikart.—Ciiylty,  Win,  FiU,  and  Faneia,  1614- 

Compare  SflOBH-BnD. 

ScounaB,  )  an  old  word  forto  change 

&COBSE,    i  (Bailey)  or   barter,  still 

used  in  many  of  the  provincial  dialocte, 

e.g.    Someraet  tcoree,  tgvoace,   Dorset 

Aod  that  anotber,  that  would  needil;  Kone 
A  cottlj  Jewul  Tor  B  hobby-borar. 

Oraylcn,  Thi  M«m  Calf. 

Scone  is  frequently  used  W  Spenser, 
JonsoD,  and  Haringtoa(BeeNares,  s.v.), 
and  •conrMr  as  a  substantive.  The 
older  and  more  correct  form,  however, 
is  cone,  at  coyte  ( CtUluiUcon),  Scot,  cote ; 
and  an  eiclianger  or  dealer  is  etmre^ 
or  cor*«r,e.o."(7or«oureofhorse.  Mango" 
(Prompt  Parv.). 

He  can  home  ;oa  h  well  M  all  tbe  contri 
in  tlv  tovne,  couriien  dt  theBault. — Paligniia 

Courier  here  is  the  same  word  as  Fr. 
eourtier,  a  broker  or  dealer,  O.  Fr. 
eouralter.  It  curaiiere,  one  who  has  the 
charge  or  care  (Lat.  euro)  of  any  busi- 
neBa,a{actor(Diez).  The  forms  «a>urM, 
Momrtr,  seem  to  have  originated  in 
thi*  way.    The  moat  naoal  expressions 


16     )  SCBAPE 

in  which  the  word  ooonrred  were  horse- 
courser  and  horte-coa/rting,  and  these 
being  to  theear  uudistinguishablefrom 
lu/reescourter,  horse-scowiting,  were  fre- 
quently spelt  in  this  incorrect  form; 
e.g.  "  Courralier  de  chevattx,  A  AtM-M- 
Bcourser." — Cotgrave.  The  simple  word 
afterwards  retained  the  initial  I  which 
it  had  aoquired  when  compounded,  e.g. 

Coarralagt,     Bmkage,      Kumning,    hone- 
tcourti  ng . — Cotgravf. 
Come,  Tommy,  let  e*  teomt.'—DninahiT* 

CoaTuhip,  p.  se. 

This  cstel  gU  be  wit  ukeriog. 
And  led  >l  bia  lif  in  coriing. 

Eng.  fietricat  Homilia,  l«h  cent, 
p.  139  (ed.  Small). 
Wtutt  honKauntrl  you  tie  well  met. 
Marlmce,  Hatar<i  oj  Dr.  Faiatta,  l&M 
C  B'orJu,  p.  96,  ed.  Dyce). 
An  tiBrm  KoruT,  be  that  buyeth  honea  and 
puttetb  tbem  away  againe  by  abopping  and 
Obau^ng. — Nvnwncfalor,  1585. 

Will  you  (COUTH  witb  bim?  you  are  io 
SmitbGetd,  you  may  fit  younelf  witb  a  fine 
aaay  going  atreet-nag. — B.  Jomm,  BurlJia- 
IvmaFair,  iti.  1. 

A  bedlam  looke,  ahag  haire,  and  atarin|;  eyes. 
Hane-eaamr't  tongue  for  otba  and  damned 

IjM. 

S.  Roalamh,  The  Four  Kaawj(I6U), 

p.  107- (  Percy  Soc.). 

1  aarud  away  a  pair  of  diamond  ear-ringa 

for  Iheae  few  oniona,  witb  a  lady  down  at 

the  cottage  yonder. —  W.  D.   Puriih,  Saitti 

Gtouary,  p.  99- 

The  reeemblanoe  of  O.  Fr.  cowon.  It. 
cotKHie,  a  horse-dealer,  Lat.  cocio,  is 
probably  accidental. 

Bc&APB,  in  the  oolloquial  phrase  "  to 
get  into  a  scrape,"  i.e.  into  a  difficulty, 
to  be  embroiled  in  something  that  per- 
plexes one  or  involves  disagreeable  con- 
sequences, awaits  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  the 
same  word  as  Prov.  Eng.  eerap  or 
terame,  meaning  a  trap,  snare,  or  aeooy 


ii  apanowi. —  Wright,  Pronacitl  Die- 

In  derect  whereof  [u.  fidi,  mice,  and  froga], 
making  a  tcrmt  for  HpaiTowa  and  amall  birda, 
thebitoarmadeahifltomainlaiii  herselfupon 
tbwn. — Sir  r^u.  Brmona,  Warki,  Tol,  iii.  p. 
917  (ed.  Boba). 

Mr.  Wilkin's  note  on  this  passage  is 
"  A  tcrape,  or  (crop,  is  a  term  used  in 
Norfolk  for  a  quantity  of  chaff,  mixed 
with  grain,  frequently  laid  as  a  decoy 
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to  attract  amall  birds,  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  ornettiiigUiem."  Bo  Wor- 
lidge,  Dia,  iiiMttcutn,  1661. 

A  Knip,  uid  terap-B4U,  A  pUoe  where  mttU 
binb  we  fed,  uid  lured  to  acrap  iboat,  till  & 
net  fklls  and  MldieB  tbem.— Nor/ott  Word; 
TruHuutieai  of  PhiloUg.  Sve.  ISSA,  p.  36. 

The  original  meaning  was  no  doubt 
a  snare,  as  we  see  by  comparing  Ice- 
landic threwa,  a  moose-trap,  from 
ihreppa,  to  sup. 

I  be^  joall  do  me  Ae  honour  to  write, 
othnrwiBe  y aa  dnw  me  in,  inatead  of  Hr, 


- —  dr.wing    J 
XtCUrt,  III.  Aug. 


3, 1760. 


8CRA.TCB,  in  the  espresaion  "  Old  ■uch  a 
Boratoh,"  a  vulgar  name  for  the  Devil, 
Cleveland  And-sercU,  is  doubtless  the 
same  word  as  O.  Norse  ikraUi,  Swed. 
diideot  thratten,  the  devil,  thrai,  ehrate, 
0.  H.  Ger.  scraio,  M.  H.  Qer.  Khraie, 
$^atxe,  a  fiend,  a  ghost. 

Sqbatoh.obadlb,  a  name  sometiines 
given  to  the  game  of  Cat's-oraj)i.e 
(W^oh  see),  is  a  oorruption  of  eraieh- 
oradle,  the  oriehe  or  manger  cradle. 

ScBATOHiHaB,  a  word  used  in  the 
Uidland  countiee  for  what  is  left  behind 
when  lard  is  melted  and  strained,  the 
cellolar  substance  of  fat,  seems  to  be 
the  same  word  as  A.  Sax.  aoreadung,  a 
fragment,  scrap,  something  left  of  food, 
used  in  the  Northumbrian  Qospels  for 
the  "fragments  that  remained," — 3. 
Matt.  xiv.  20;  Mreadian,  to  ahred, 
out,  M.  H.  Oer.  gkreitan,  "screed,"  A. 
Bai.  Mceard.  Con^are  tenmchingi, 
serapB,  leavings  of  food  (Atkinson, 
Cleveland  Oloteary). 

She'd  uke  i  big  culleuder  to  struo  her  Isrd 
wi',  and  then  wonder  U  the  icniuhingi  run 
through.— G.  £1hiI,  Adam  Btdt,  ch.  xTiii. 

ScRKEN,  a  frame  for  tdfting  gravel, 
com,  &c.  (Bailej'),  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct word  from  (oreen,  a  shelter  [old 
Eng.  ecnne,  Fr.  eaermn,  a  "  ahrine  "). 
It  is  probablj  identical  with  Qer. 
tchranite,  a  railing  or  grate,  a  trellis- 
work  endosiue  (O,  H.  Ger.  lermtna], 
whenoe  also  O.  Fr.  eecraign*,  a  wattled 
but,  Mod,  Fr.  ivrmgne.  There  is  no 
connexion  with  It.  egranare,  to  sever 
grun  from  the  oha^  or  with  Lat.  tecer- 
nere,  to  eeparate. 

ScBBw,  a  sorry  horae,  is  in  Provin- 
titi  Owmao  KAroe*,  connected  wiUi 


lehrd,  iehra,  ichra,  lean,  meagre,  in  the 
Wes^hali^  dialect  {Arehiv  der  Nene- 
r«n  Spraehen,  LV.  ii.  p.  157),  rough 
coated,  in  Iwd  condition,  and  Low 
Batch  tehrae,  poor,  bare,  Ger.  tchnff, 
rugged,  rough.  The  original  meaning 
is  probably  to  be  ceen  in  Icelaodio 
ihrd,  (I)  diy  shrivelled  akm,  (2)  a  scroll 
of  parchment. 

A  curious  verb^  parallel  is  exhi- 
bited in  Fr.  tarondlei,  the  Idng'B  evil, 
=It.  «cro/oEe,  and  jerott,  a  Borew,^Jit. 
ton^oia.    Bee  Cbubls. 

"  Why,  where  the  deuce  did  joo  get  thM 
beast  fiom,  Cudonnel  i  "  .  .  .  "  Nerer  nw 


-Hia 


Jitod  Mtn't  Shiti,  ch.  1 
ScBOoax,  1  a  vulgar  word  meaning 
BcBouoB,  /  to  crush,  sqneeze,  press, 
orcrowd{e.3.  Evans, iewerterOtwo™, 
E.  D.  S.,  Cleveland  tkrudgf),  mada 
familiar  in  the  language  of  literature 
by  Dickens's  BbensEer  Bcrooge,  popu- 
IktIv  associated  with  lereui  (bo  Lye, 
Richardson ; — it  is  pronounced  teracgt}. 
Compare  toretudy,  to  crowd. — Bed^ird 
(Wright). 

It  is  the  old  Eng.  scrwse,  to  squeeia 
or  crush  (Spenser,  Hall),  and  aeems  to 
have  no  native  origin.  It  is  pertutps 
frum  Sp.  ettrviar,  to  press,  strain,  ok 
thrust,  which  is  derived  from  Lat.  tx~ 
tOTCviare,  to  press  oat  (as  wine  from 
grapes),  torctilum,  a  press,  from 'org«4«a, 
to  twist. 

Thee  Mweene  her  lUl;  hiudea  twune 

Into  hia  wound  the  juice  thereof  did  lenat, 

Sptnur,  F.  QiuKW,  III.  v.  S3. 

"Ah,  01  wull,"  absf  uy*,  lerovgim  up, 

"  mov  Obadoyer!" — A.B.  Emu*,  LttetiUT- 

(Ain  Climaty,  p.  36  (E.D^.>. 

I  recollect  I  wsAgoin'down  from  Augnsty 
ecme  two  jeara  ago  in  the  old  Mage  tb^ 
Saniny  Tampkina  dniv,  and  we  had  ooe  of 
the  abe-critten  aboard — and  ahe  ratitcnmgrr 
1  tell  je.— OTifcna  C.  Km-  Fapm  (186S>, 
p.  MO. 

De  people  all  did  atare  and  acrmi^ 
At  thick  M  any  &It. 

Tam  CbaifoU'i  Junuv  to  Luuum, 
p.  !6  (SuBKi  dialect). 
Kit  had  hit  a  man  on  the  bead  with  tb< 
baodkercbief  of  applea  for  "  lermtdgw  "  hi* 
parent!  with  aoneceHary  violence. — I&kna, 
Oid  Curionl^  Shop,  ch.  ^'•''^ 

8oRDBBi-aB4BS,  a  name  for  Mwrpy- 
groM  in  the  Craven  dialect,  of  which 
word  it  is  a  corruption.  Anoth«r  por- 
version  is  presented  by  the  loehutdie 
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■fcorfa-iiU  (thtrfa-^rat),  «a  if  from 
<bi^,  a  oormorant  (Shetland  tetwf). 
S0UII.EBT,  ao  spelt  BB  if  it  denoted 
the  pUoe  where  djahea(0.  Eng,  gcvlU, 
Pt.  etcvttUt)  were  WB^ed,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  old  Bng.  tquelery,  tgvykrey, 
or  tjuHlary,  a  waab-house  (compare 
i^tieier,  i^yler,  atpiilier,  a  washer  or 
scnllioD),  firom  old  Eng.  noyU,  twyle, 
or  aquiU,  to  wash  or  riuee,  near  akin 
to  Don.  tleyUe,  to  rinse  or  waah,  Swed. 
Mija,  IceL  tkola,  to  wash,  ekol,  wag- 
ing water. 


SS&-BOAAD,  the  ooaat-line,  wonld  be 
mai*  prop«rI]r  lea-hord,  i.e.  the  sea- 
bwder,  from  Pr.  fcjnJ,  A.  Sax.  and  Icol. 
bord,  an  edge. 

SxA-Comnr,  an  Anglo-Indian  name 
for  a  steersman,  aa  if  denoting  one  that 
ia  eanmy  or  eonny  about  the  tea,  ia  the 
Hiodnstani  tukmni,  a  stearaman,  from 
nkkin,  the  behn. 

Seofxfy  is  an  occasional  American 
gelling  of  *q)oy  (spoAj),— e.j.in  indto, 
l^  F.  K  Fendge,  1680,— which  is  from 
Hind,  wifohi,  a  soldier,  one  that  uses 
ftp,  a  bow  uid  arrow. 


Sku.,  as  applied  in  poetry  to  the 
elowng  np  the  eyes  or  eyelids  of  an- 
otbo:,  is  amie-spelling  some  times  found 
(tf  the  old  verb  to  ted,  used  to  denote 
the  oruel  pnioess  of  passing  a  thread 
throngfa  the  eyelids  ofahav^,  in  order 
to  render  her  tractable  by  prodnciog  a 
tonporaiy  blindness.  The  analogous 
eipreeaioa  ol "  eyelids  teaied,' '  or  dosed 
in  sleep,  no  doubt  favoured  the  mie- 
nielling,  bnt  it  is  strange  to  find  it  in 
toe  pagee  of  learned  philologiBtB  like 
Mr.  Wedgwood,  Etymohg.  I)ui.  ToL  i, 
p.  814,  1850 ;  compare  a!so 

Tbioe  eye  ouliaoded  and  amtalid. 

Abp.  Tnnth,  Tht  Falcon. 
TBaonowbaGditlieahiiiiu^  Udder  up, . . . 
VtLoHiB  our  firm  feet  planUng,  neirerGod, 
TIm  fpirit  climb*,  utl  halh  it's  eyrs  unstaUd. 

LtmU,  0*  Iht  Dtath  afa  Fncnd;  Child. 


Seal  Dot  thy  Eyea  up  from  the  poor,  but  gite 
FroporlioD  to  their  Merils,  and  thy  Purse, 
H.  Vaughaa,  Silti  SciaiUlatu,  l&M). 
I'le  mil  my  eye*  up,  and  to 
Subnkil  my  wilde  heart, 

id.  The  Hidden  rmiurc. 
both  thine  ei«s. 
Church-Porck. 

It  is  derived  from  Fr.  eUler,  a  less 
correct  form  of  cUler,  "  to  seele  or  sow 
up  the  eie-lids"  (Cotgrave),  from  mi, 
Lat.  alinTn,  the  eye-Ud.  Compare  It. 
dgliare,  to  Heel  a  bird's  eyes  (Florio), 
old  Eng.  to  entile. 

But  when  we  id  out  Ticiousnesa  grow  Lard 
(O  mercy  en't !)  the  wise  gcda  uti  our  eyas. 

AnUmyand  CUop.  iii.  It. 
She  tbat,  io  youog,  could  give  out  euch  ■ 

To  lel  ber  father's  eyea  up  clove  ai  o&k. 

Othetlo,  iit.  3. 
So  God  empal'd  onr  GraadflireH  liuelj  look, 
lliroogh  all  bin  bonea  a  deadly  chilneea  Mroab, 
Siti'd-vp  bia  apukliuE  eyes  with  Iron  banda. 
Sjiwjler,  Du  Bartoi,  p.  137  (16S1). 
Come,  lalia^  nigbL 


Skabob,  for  eereh  or  cherch  (Fr.  cher- 
Aer,  Lat.  oircare,  to  go  round  about, 
go  hither  and  thither),  assimilated  pro- 
bably to  the  verb  to  tearee,  to  examine 
by  sifting,  to  choose  out,  to  separate 
from  what  is  worthless,  to  cleanse; 
compare 

But  before  vl  they  wereplonged  in  the  ryuer 
To  uarrlu  Iheyr  bcdyr-B  fnyre  Jk  dere 


cull  out. — Florio. 

Tamiur,  to  learet,  to  boult,  to  pasa  or  atraJu 
through  ■  uartt. — CoCgnH. 
Hauer,  (o  lift,  Hom. — Id. 
Let  TB  aarth  deepe  and  trie  our  better  parts. 
Sir  John  Beaumont,  fiiMirablt  Slate 
./Mm. 
Efter  beging  lirbt  of  God,  and  Kning  the 
Scripture  by  conwrence  and  reasciiing  dia- 


Xiiw  eyea  bring  itaTd,  bow  would  I  mount 


SxAB-OLOTB,  a  oomtpt  apeUing  of 
eere-doth,  t.e.  a  cloth  prepared  with 
wax,  Lat.  cero,  as  if  denvaa  from  saor, 
4ry. 
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linni,  bauneared  with  gatoM,  in  the  nuimer 
of  KarcCith.—Bacim,  Si/lw  Sylcurum,  Worki 
(1803),  Tol.  ii.  p.  «9. 

Sect,  Lat.  tecfa,  bo  apelt  m  if  a  de- 
rivatlTe  of  sedut  (scco),  and  meaning  a 
eeetion  or  part  evt  off  from  a  larger 
body,  e.g.  Uie  Chorch  Catholic,  juet  aa 
$chigm  means  a  rent,  ia  really  for  tecula 
(from  leqvoy),  a  following,  tegnela,  or 
party  attached  to  the  same  leader.  Cf. 
feetor,  to  follow,  forsec(u)for.  Secta  in 
classical  Latin  is  frequently  tued  as  a 
cognate  aootuativa  after  aequor;  in 
Mid.  Latin  it  denotes  a  series  of  things 
foUowing  one  another  in  dae  order,  a 
«utt  of  clothes,  ft  tuit  at  law.  Hence 
also  a  M<  of  oluna,  &o.  See  Skt. 
He  bni))  pe  nygue  af  poo^rte. 
And  in  fMieelt  oareMajout'iauedealnun- 

Ijoglatul,  Vitim  of  Pitri  lft«  Ploietnan, 

Pans.  iTii.  1.  9'J,  Text  C. 

And  siube  in  oure  ncti  ■  u  bit  aemed,  )iOW 
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fetch  their  petit  de^reea  from  their  anocMlora- 
— Slanikunl,  DtKnplim  ef  Irtland,  p.  33,  in 
Hnlinihtd'i  Chnn.  Tol.  i.  15BT. 

Erer;  head  oteveiy  Sepl,  and  eierj  cbeif 
of  every  Idured  or  funilye,  ahould  beuuwo'- 
able  ood  bound  to  bring  foorth  eTcir  one  of 
thai  kinred  or  xpl  under  bym  at  all  timee  to 
bejuatifyed.— SpMKr,  Viao  of  Prttrnt  Stale 
nf  Inland,  p.  fit*  (Olobe  ed.}. 

Seriolio,  It.  lerra^lio,  "  a  plaoe  ahnt 
in,  looked,  or  inclosed  as  a  cloister  . .  . 
also  used  for  the  great  Turk's  chief 
ooort  or  hooBehold"  (Florio),  an  Ita- 
lianized form  of  the  Torkish  Sorayli,  » 
woman  belonging  to  the  Sultan's 
palaoe,  ta/ray,  a  palace,  a  mansion,  as  if 
from  »erraire,  to  bolt  or  look  m,  eero,  » 
bolt  (Wedgwood),  like  8p.  Jtatra*,  a 
prieon,  orig.  bars.    Cf.  Hind.  »axAe,  an 


Oa 


deyde 
I  fryday, 


1  forme  of  m 


,  feled 


Id.  Faiia.  viii.  1.  130. 
[Teit  B  here  baa  "  in  oure  ml.."] 
See&faw,  a  name  given  in  an  English 
document.  1716,  to  a  certain  Oriental 
rarment  worn  at  Delhi  (J.T.  Wheeler, 
Ewrly  Recorda  of  BriHah  India,  p.  171), 
is  a  corrupted  form  of  eir-o-pa,  Ut.  cap- 
A-fie,  a  garment  covering  the  person 
from  head  to  foot. 

Sklvage,  a  corrupt  spelling  (from 
&lse  analogy  to  words  like  bandagr, 
eordage,  phtntafie)  of  idncdge,  I'.o.  eelf- 
edge,  that  part  of  a  material  which 
makes  an  edge  or  border  of  its.ce'/ with- 
out being  hemmed  (compare  Dut.  aplf- 
wide,  telfegge,  sey-iati*.— Wedgwood). 
See  SnuJ-AOK. 

)io  ouer  ittaagt  he  ichalle  repiye 
Aa  towelle  hit  were  feyrSBl  in  bye; 
Browera  he  achalle  eaet  |ier-opoii, 
Ijat  be  lorde  achulleclenie  bia  fynKers  [on]. 
Thi  Babai  Booh,  p.  331, 1.  664 
(E.E.T.8.). 

Seft,  a  clan  (so  spelt  as  if  derived 
from  Lat.  »^tw,  fenced  ofi^  enclosed), 
is  a  corruption  of  aed  (Lat.  »ecta,  for 
»ecida),  a  "  tail "  or  following,  whirfi  is 
also  used  for  a  clan.  Compare  Frov. 
egit«,  a  sect  (Wedgwood). 

There  is  ■  Sepl  of  the  GerroU  in  Ireland, 
and  they  eeeme  forwoCh  by  threaUiinK  kind- 
neiue  and  luodred  of  the  true  Giraloint,  to 


I  paaaed  by  the  Fiaxaa  Judea,  where  tbnr 
Smeiio  hegiua ;  for  being  inTiron'd  with 
walb,  they  arelncli'dup  ereiy  night — Entltpi, 
Diary,  Jan.  13, 1643. 

Bkbkhadb,  Ft.  tirtnade.  It.  terenata, 
Provencal  aeretM,  properly  an  evemng 
Bong ;  of.  leretn,  8p.  «ereiio,  evening 
dew.  There  was  probably  a  confosicm 
between  the  words  derived  from  sermKa 
and  $em»,  e.g.  gera  (so.  hora).  It.  and 
Prov.  gera,  evening,  Fr.  aoir. 

With  "  serenade  "  compare  Pro- 
venfal  alba,  morning-song,  Fr.  aniade, 

Sebviob-treb,  a  corruption  of  the 
Latin  cervma,  beer,  which  formerly  was 
brewed  from  its  berries  (Prior).  It 
might  well,  however,  be  only  a  perver- 
sion of  its  Latin  name  xtrhw. 

Crato  utterly  forbids  all  manner  of  fruits, 
as  pearea,  applea,  plumos,  chnTtts,  stnir- 
ben-iee,  nuta,  modlers,  lenei,  etc — Burtan, 
DtnacritM  to  Rtadtr,  p.  69. 

Bbt,  a  ntunber  of  things  or  peisons 
similar  or  salted  to  each  other,  a  con- 
nected series  or  sequence, — as  "a  «r( 
of  pearls,"  "a  «d  of  teeth,"  "a  a<4  of 
studs,"  "  a  aef  of  tea-things,"  "  a  a^  of 
qnadriUee,"  "  aget  of  thieves," — ia  gene- 
rally understood  to  meau  a  numbor 
tet,  i.e,  plaoed  or  arranged,  together,  a 
fixed  or  regular  combination.  It  is 
really,  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  the 
same  word  as  mit,  a  regular  sequence 
or  series,  as  "  a  «t(ii  of  clothes,"  a  "  nuf 
of  cards"  (old  Eng.  gyweie),  Fr.  tuita 
(old  Fr,  twtte,  aeufe),  a  following, 
seqael,  or  succession,  a  connected  aeriea 
or  set,  a  retinue,  or  train  of  followen 
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(eompare  "  a  tviU  of  rooms,"  i.e.  a  est). 
It.  a^ta,  &  seat,  a  facdoD  or  companie 
of  one  opinion  (Florio),  all  from  Lat. 
tela  (for  Kotla,  following),  a  seet,  a 
band  or  troop.  Jamiesoa  gives  aefe  aa 
an  old  Soot,  word  for  a  legal  nuf  or 
proeeontioii.  See  Sect.  In  the  follow- 
ing aeciref  en  to  a  crowd  of  beggars: — 

Ah,  Jeia  mern  '.  irbat  nun  concl  coniect 
The  mjKtj  of  euche  b  wretchnl  utt, 

ne  Hw  Way  to  th,  Sp<itlii  lloaM, 
I.  *T6. 
We'll  weir  ont, 
In  a  mJI'd  priaoD,  paclu  and  ttcti  of  grpit 

Sliahttftart,  K.  Ltar,  t.  S,  17. 

That  is,  political  tett  or  parties. 

If  hmplj  hp  (be  >KI  poraueg. 
That  rad  and  comiiKnt  upoa  news ; 
He  takn  up  their  mjaterious  face  ; 
He  drinki  bin  coffee  withoat  Uce. 

Prior,  Tht  ChantUaa. 
Ai  nare  a  card  m  ever  won  tbe  it, 

Titui  AndroaitM,  it.  1, 103. 
He*ll  watch  the  baraloge  a  doable  kI, 
If  driok  rock  not  hit  cradle. 

VthtUa,  a.  3, 135, 


From  college  , 


Ic 


I  then 


irith  othen  of  oar  xl. 

'riiwew,  Pntogat,  1,  8, 
O  vretched  itt  af  sphmyws,  one  and  all, 
Wbo  pipe  of  nothio);  but  of  spurow-hiiwlca  \ 
Id.  Gfrainl  atid  Eaid,  1.  tn. 

Smttss,  a  slang  term  for  sevenpesce, 
is  a  corraption  of  tbe  Italian  tetie  (^ 
Lat.  tepUm). 

Manjofthecantworde  of  the  London 
streets  are  of  Italian  origin,  having 
been  learned  &om  the  organ-grinders, 
image-camers,  &c.,  of  that  nationality, 
r.g.  taltee,  pence,  ^  It.  anidi,  cAinker 
golfer,  fivepence,  ^  oingue  loUii. 

ll  had  raioed  kickialldajinlieuof  iaU«i, 
and  tbal  i»  pennies.— Stub,  C(ciut«r  anif 
Htmrik,  cb.  It. 

Sbttle,  when  nsed  witb  tbe  mean- 
ing to  adjiut  or  compose  (a  difTerenoe), 
to  render  qmet  or  clear,  to  defray  an 
•eoonnt,  seems  to  be  a  distinct  word 
from  »^U,  a  Beat  or  setting,  A.  Sax. 
tSl,  tHlung,  a  setting  (from  int,  A.  Sax. 
aettani),  and  a  eotmpt  form  of  old  Eng. 
taHle,  to  appease  or  reconcile,  to  be- 
come calm,  A.  Bax.  (oAfZian,  irhtUan, 
to  reooneile  (EttmUUer,  p.  622),  from 
tain,  raooDciled,  toM,  peace,  Icel.  iHt, 
an  agreement,  conoord  (see  Wedrwood, 
a.r.).    Compare  Swed.  takta  (vb.),  to 


abate,  moderate,  sabside,  (a4j>)  gentle, 

soft ;  Oer.  laekte,  soft,  gentle. 

When  ■  nwele  is  tayled  it  nakred  to  drrjtrn, 


I  Balle  hvin  i>arelT<>  ennare,  that  laghttiilU 

Are  we  mdlve  aMeioblehy  ooreselfene  ones. 

Mnrte  ArlAiire,  I.;l3l  (E.EXS.), 
Muchriorjelienne  latttUd  ypoaaegee  Jonaa. 

Mblerative  Pnenti,  p.  100,1.  409. 
[Much  aoiTDw  then  aellled  upon  the  man 

Now  lofe  we,  now  h«le,  now  i^hltt  [=  re- 
coDciliBtian],  now  strire. 
Hanpnll,  PncHxafCoRKicnH.  I.  1470. 

In  the  Cleveland  dialect  the  old  pro- 
nnnciation  and  its  old  meaning  of  to 
satisfy  (as  well  as  to  abate  or  sabside) 
is  HtiU  preserved,  e.y. ; — 

Weel,  itll  ha'e  (o  be  nae.  Ah  iiimo;  bal 
Ah'i  not  tatHtd  about 't  (Well,  it  will  hsTe 
to  be  10, 1  inppoie ;  but  1  im  not  miiGed]. 
—ADdmm,  Gltxnru,  8.T.  Settle. 

Com'a  nll/cd  s  vut  len  l»t  roirket.— fii. 

Mihnd  in'  git  bim  to  taliU  \  [Mind  and 
get  him  to  receipt  it,  i.e.  i  bill], — Id. 

In  Banffshire  to  tattle  is  to  reduce  a 
person  to  peace  or  silence  by  a  beating, 
a  scolding,  &c.,  and  anything  that 
silences  a  person  is  a  taitler  (i.e.  a 
pacifier,  a  "settler"). 

I  gs'  'im  a  laltirr  at  the  ootaet. — Gregtir, 
Banff  CU$uiy,  p.  147. 
^  comli  quen  of  palerne  '  oft  crist  |«nbed, 
^t  hide  hire  lent  of  his  sand  ■  ao  moclie  ioje 


&  hade  Hilled  hi 


ne,  |»t  wm 
t,  1.  456?. 


were  I...    ._ __ 

Save  hit  idTeraarr  "uch  i  aound  blow  u  that 
e  knew  not  wbe»ier  to  itand  or  to  fall,  that 

he  tertled  him  at  a  blow The  relicta  and 

itnmp  (m^  pen  dares  write  no  worse)  of  the 
long  Parliament  rnvteaded  the;  would  ttltt 
the  Church  and  State,  bat  lurel;  had  thej 
conliaued,  it  hid  been  done  in  the  dialect  of 
Northainptonaliire ;  they  would  »o  hiTe  letlltd 
na  we  should  neither  have  kaoKti  howtohiTs 
stood,  or  on  which  side  to  hiTe  falleii. — T. 
FifUer,  Mirl  ConUmplalumi,  xiTia.  p.  44 
<1660>    ■ 

Setwall,  a  popular  name  for  the 
plant  valerian,  ia  a  cormption  of  O. 
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Eng.  telewah,  TfdualU,  teduar,  from 
the  Mid.  Lat.  xeAxtr  (Prior). 
Kanel  uid  silnRiJi. 

Gv  ^'  Waneikt. 

Gjngjnre,  Ec  acibuuit,  ft  ^  gylofre, — 
Smfdcfcer,  ^Jleng.  Dichl.  p.  14«,  1.  40. 

The  form  geaiwell  is  quoted  from  tui 
old  Sootoh  MS.  of  the  14th  centniv  in 
Cosmoe  InneB,  8a>tland  in  tha  Slid. 
Agn,  p.  287. 

Zedoar,  Fr.  itdoaire,  Sp.  ie(£oaWo, 
Fortg.  xedwuia,  are  all  derived  from 
the  Arab-Persian  ledwdr,  or  jedtnar 
(Devic).  A  diatiiiat  oorruptioii  is  It. 
teilovairio. 

He  htauelfiria  awete  as  u  the  role, 
Of  licoru,  or  any  Kleuale. 

ChauetT,  Conl.  TaUi,  1.  StStT. 
It  hath  beenehadfuidiB  to  Ihii  di;  among 
the  poore  people  of  our  Dorclieriie  |jarU)  io 
Buch  reDeralioTi  aiDoaget  them,  that  no 
brother,  pottafce,  or  phiBicall  meates  are 
woorth  iQjIhing,  if  Stltralt  were  not  st  one 
end:  wheriMjpon  some  womaa  poet  or  Dtber 
hith  made  tlu!«e  verse*  - 

The;  that  will  haue  their  besle, 
Muit  put  Stlirail  in  tbeir  kesle. 

Cerardt,  Htrbal,  p.  919. 

Shaftman,  an  old  word  for  it  measore 

of  ext«nt,  viz.  from  the  top  of  the  tliumb 
when  spread  out  to  the  other  side  of 
the  palm,  abont  six  inohes,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  O.  Kng.  gchafimonde  (Morte 
Arihure),  A.  Sax.  tC(Eft-mHnd,  "  spear. 
band,"  from  ymmd,  a  hand,  or  hand- 
breadth,  prob.  the  breadth  of  the  right 
hand.  Bailey  spells  it  thrUtment,  and 
so  Cotgrave.  In  the  Cleveland  dialect 
sh^menl  is  the  oirotunference  of  the 

The  throu  mist  her,  and  in  a  tr«e  it  atrake. 
And  enterd  in  the  aame  ■  i&q/lnan  deepe. 

Harington,  Tmnit.  af  jln'oila,  ziiH.  56. 

Couldicr,  A  dwarf,  .  .  .  one  that'*  bat  a 
Aaftiaeat  high.— Colgrnoe,     - 

The  same  wound  waa  a  iho/iiwrn  broad, 
and  had  cut  alwo  many  veinea  and  ainewea. 
—HalvTv,  Hiitorit  nf  K.  Arthur,  1634,  toI.  i. 
p.iT4. 

Letle  joure  howe  haue  good  byg  bend,  a 
iha/iemtntt  and  ii.  fyngera  at  the  lewl. — 
Aicham,  Tomphiiui,  p.  il(  (ed.  Arber). 

Braobbdshb,  the  name  of  a  moaical 
instrument  mientionod  in  the  following 
passage  quoted  bj  Nares  from  Nichol'i 
Frogretaet  .■ — 

In  which  barge  wu  ahaliaes,  ihagtbuahtt, 
._j  j; .v_?_., 1- -f-Tliiob 


is  the  Bpanisb   goeahuche,  a  mcUMU 

(q.V.). 

Ha;  3  (1495)  To  four  il«Mi,uA*>  for  tbejr 
wuea,  £7.~Priiiir  fant  Eiptma  t]'  Hauy 

SaAKBBCTT,  an  old  mie-epelling  of 

tackbul. 

Then  ahnlmea  and  tliiiMuiti  MMiaded  iu  Ihe 

But  ahnlnt  of  all,  the  trumpet  of  renovrv- 
G.  PkU,  Hpnnr  of  tht  Order  itf  llu 
Gantr,  1593. 

Shakbs,  in  the  slang  and  colloquial 
phrase  "  It  is  no  great  shakes,"  mean- 
ing it  is  nothing  to  boast  of,  not  worifa 
much,  of  inferior  excellence  (it  occurs 
in  Byron),  hae  never,  I  believe,  been 
BBtiafactonl;  expluned. 

It  IE  probable  that  thakei  here  ia 
identical  with  the  provincial  word 
ghake,  to  brag  (Wright),  whii^  most 
be  of  ancient  usage,  as  we  find  "  8eha- 
hure,  or  craker,  or  booete  maker,  lae- 
tator,  philocompus,"  in  the  Promp- 
(onumPoriHitorum,  abont  1410.  Thees 
words  are  near  akin  to  Dan.  ikogger- 
noiay,  roaring  (in  skogger-latt^,  roa 
of  laughter,  ttc.),  Icel.  tkak,  sfcoitr,  i 
noise.  For  the  change  of  meaning  frran 
"  making  a  noise,"  to  "  boasting,"  com- 
pare oriKk,  0.  Eng.  orojbe,  (1)  a^  loud 
noise,  even  B  thandar-peij  [so  Shake 
speare,  cf.  "crock  of  doom"),  (2)  i 
boast,  a  brag  (cf.  "  a  oraek  regiment,' 
one  to  boa«t  of) ;  hrag,  (1)  to  naoke  a 
loud  noise  (akin  to  bray,  hat.  tnuor), 
(2)  to  boaet.  Thus  "nogreat  ^lakes" 
wotild  mean  nothing  to  make  a  nose, 
or  brag,  abont.  Otherwise  we  may 
look  for  the  origin  in  the  provincial 
word  thdkei,  a  bargain  (Wright),  com- 
paring Dan.  »ka^re,  to  peddle  <7 
Iioiter,  Icel.  tkdkka,  to  balanoa  Hot- 
ten  asserts  that  in  America  "a  lUr 
shake  "  is  "  a  good  bargain  "  [SUatg 
Diet.  e.v.).  These  latter  words  sem 
to  be  oognate  with  A.  Sax.  mMcan,  lotL 
tkaka,  to  shake  or  wave  (of  tiie  bal- 
ance), jnst  as  iMigh  and  wag  are  n- 
lated. 

Will  DoDglai,  na  gnat  iltalia  at  ntelre,  did 
write  these  lines.  — 'J'.  CtirtgU,  Cnmm^t 
Littm,  vol.  ii.  crii.  (note). 

I  aaw  mun  atud  on  the  poop,  n  plain  m 
1  see  JDU,  w  pat  ifiaJrti  of  *  man  ti>  look  to 
aether;  there  a  a  sight  bi>ner  here  tDplae 
OK.—Kiigtlia,  WtHaaM  Ho,  eh.  xxi. 

He's  nae  great  Aakt  (i.*.  be  is  of  low 
ebarscter).— Grtgw,  Banff.  Gla-aty. 
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Sbahbboous,  a  cnrions  aseimilatioi) 
of  eJutmrodc  to  the  word  for  the  Irish 

I  codIiI  ttsify  oWn-c  .  .  .  .  ifae  Spinbb 
■iTTtlr,  tbe  Eof^liah  oak,  the  ScoUb  ihtstle, 
tlw  Inib  ihambmgta.  —  Sfxctatvr,  No.  495 
117J«),  ToL  ri.  p.  tI3(ed.  1B16). 

SbaMEFIOBD   lUld    SHAHBFACBDKESa 

(A.  y.  1  Tim.  ii.  B)  are  modem  o 
mptione  of  the  good  old  English  thai 
fatt,  shanu-fatlneM,  A.  Sax.  teeam-fisgi, 
te«am-faitfne»,  i,e.  faet  or  £rm  in  mo- 
deety  (oomp.  " BOoth-fast,"  A-  Sax.MB- 

BylveBtei  preBents  b  traiisitioital  form 
wbni  be  speaks  of 

Ln*t  vboac  mnton  Bashes 

urCai,  p.  30(lg»). 
WJK,  (Jiinw/ait,  uid  bringid|f  forth  goodly 
children.— IVDrlA'i  Plularth,  Lffi  of  Lifeiirgui. 

The  foUowing  passage  will  show  how 
catorally  this  perrersioii  wu  likely  to 


There  il 


ID  bnlTe  ind 


CounlT  beharioi 
ha*P  Aamitiul  U 

dirioe  tau<^  and  tinetuTe  of  bolinesM  in  iheir 
Jact.  —  Mtrtm  Day,  Da/mei-Dail,  16S6,  p. 
IW. 

Abo  wymineD  in  eouenable  abite,  with 
wkn^iulHuc  anil  Kibinieue.  —  HV'i//(, 
1  rim.  ii.  9. 

In  thijt  passage  Tjndale  has  a&nm- 
ftutnei,  the  Qeoeva  version  tkamefast- 
nfs,  the  A.  v.  1611  thamejattaeite. 
Scktmiftit  ache  iru  in  majdeoea  ichamtfait' 


SptiaiT,  F.  Qutent,  II.  ix.  4S. 


kne  a  man  be  u  muebe  acirred  vp  witii 
riing'fTr' —  to  be  worae  than  all  olher. — 
Amkiim,  Taiaphilia,  p.  141  (ed.  Arber). 

He  a  cenean  Khan/aitnw  of  a  baahfaU 
naton,  qohiU  he  pat  in  me,  [God]  aa  keipit 
Br  that  1  vaa  Docht  otereome  nor  miaeaned 
hmwt)m»n.-^.M4lmlk,Diaiy,  ldr9,p.T9. 
Tha  iktmitft'l  bitda  with  ooe  wing  (aine  to 

Did  bold  their  other  lunc  before  their  eje 
For  (care  thej  (boold  luch  GltbJoeaie  eapie, 
FniJer   Uandi  Iltavii  Puniihmtnl, 
U.St. 


Shau-boot,  a  eoirnpt  fona  oTgham- 
rock,  Irish  geamrvg. 


IVitliin,  Abimi  Strtpt  and  Whipl, 
161:!,  p.  71. 

See  also  Cronon  Grolter'e  Balladt  of 
Ireland,  p.  8S.  BhamroU*  occurs  in 
Campion's  Bisiorie  of  Ireland,  1571 
(Reprint,  p.  2S]. 

Taylor  the  Water  Foet  spells  it 
thame-rags- 

Master  Oacibalh  [— (7ii;^(  6«itA<i]  Che IriBh- 
man,  and  Maaler  SAdmmufrh  hia  lackey. — 
Ska-TAam,  Tht  FItirt,  ISIO,  act  iii. 

Sbankkb,  a  sore  or  botch  in  the  groin, 
&o.  (B^ey),  BO  spelt  aa  if  originally 
a  sore  on  the  §liank  or  leg,  is  an  Angli- 
cized form  of  Fr.  eAonere,  fi^om  Lat. 
eaneer,  a  crab,  apparently  ao  called 
&om  its  flesh- deTooring  mahgnihr. 

Helkioh  Crooke,  physician  to  James 
I.,  in  hia  FraeUge  of  Chirurgery,  1681, 
says:— 

The  Cancer  aboue  all  Tamon  bath  moat 
need  of  tbeaduall  Caaleiy, . .  .  and  because 
the  Albion  ofaCmA  doth  represent  t  be  horrid 
fonne  of  tbst  Vlcer,  whence  a1w>  it  halb  hia 
name ;  }-ou  bane  here  a  Crab  Gj^w^  to  make 
vuto  jou  (bb  it  were)  a  repreeentation  of  a 
Canctr, — p.  6. 

And  Uierenpon  the  worthy  old  ohi- 
ruigeon  subjoins  the  effigy  of  the  cros- 
taoean,  daws  and  all  oomplete,  which 
must  have  b«en  very  help'ul  in  their 
diagnostics  to  "  the  yonnger  sort  of  the 
Barber-Chimrgians,"    for    whom    he 

With  gpDtleiit  toDch,  she  next  eiptoras, 
Her  ihanhiri,  inauea,  running  sores. 

Swiftf  Young  Ntrmpfi  going  to  bed. 

For  the  initial  change,  compare 
ahaniy,  a  wooden  hat,  &<hd  Fr.  CAon- 
Her,  a  pile  of  logs. 

Shabe,  a  sharper,  rogne,  or  cheat,  as 
when  a  pettifogging  attorney  is  termed 
a  "landBhark,"  is  genorally  regarded 
as  a  figurative  ose  of  the  word  thark, 
the  voraoioos  sea-monster.  It  is  really 
a  slightly  disgnised  form  of  Oer.  adiwrke, 
a  cheat  or  knave,  Batch  idnvrk,  "a 
shark,  rascal"  (Sewel,  1708),  Dan. 
»kwrlc.  The  radical  idea  seems  to  be 
scratching,  Bcraping,  or  clatching,  cf. 
Dut.  (cAtirfeen,  to  scratch  (Wedgwood), 
tcltrok,  a  oovetons  fellow.  Of  the  same 
origin  are  Fr.  eioroe,  a  swindler  (Dieis), 
It.    letoceo,    "  a  wilie    shift   namely 
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SHED 


for  bellie-oheere,"  terwtare,  "  to  shift 
Hhameleasly  for  viotnalB  At  other  mens 
tables." — Florio. 

To  (Aarfc  iiji  and  dairn,  to  go  ihiftiDg  and 
shufflioK  about.— Bailru,  Dicl.  hv. 

Shark,  ■  kind  of  3»'Wolf.  ib<-  moat  reve- 
Doaa  of  Fisbe«,  wfaicb  will  cliopa  Man  in  iwo 
al  a  Bile :  W  beace  it  is  cammoul;  lued  for  ■ 
aharping  Fellow,  who  lia  upon  the  Catcb. 

The  name  of  the  fish,  however,  a 
distinct  word,  is  from  Lat.  eareharua. 
Then  Citiiana,  were  iharlu,  and  prej'd  upon, 
In  rKiompenw  of  wnmga  before  lime  done 
To  sill;  Countrimen. 

G.  WilAw,  flriloiru  R(mtin*niB«r, 
16t8,  p.  lie. 
Two  hungrj  ikarka  did  travails  Pauls, 
Until!  their  gnta  cride  oat, 
And  knew  not  bow  with  both  tbeit  wits, 
To  bring  one  meal  about. 

5.  Rawlaadi,  Tht  Four  Kmmi  (1611), 
p.  9  (Percy  Soc.). 
And  careleiae  knaTee  to  spend  their  thrift : 
And  Toagaiah  linaTea  to  lAarb  and  ihift. 

Id.  p.  41. 
But  think  not,  gentle  Madun,  that  I  lAerli 
Or  ebeal  him  in  iL 

Mag,  Tht  Old  CnupJc,  T.  1. 
And  in  tbe  aieed  of  such  eood-fellow  anritf*. 
We  meet  with  Robin-bad-fellow  a  nighia, 
That  enters  houM*  secret  in  tbe  darke. 
And  only  comes  to  pilfer,  Steele  and  uiartt. 
S.  RmelandM,  Tht  Frmr  Knat»(]lill), 
p.  115. 
Pander,  Gull  and  Whorp, 
The  dodng  Father,  Shark  and  man;  more 
Tbj  scene  represent  unto  the  life. 

k.  Fnanea,  Dtdwaton/  Vina,  Randolpk't 

Wnrla,  p.  63(ed.  Itailitt). 

]   will  not  hare  jou   henceforth  aneak   to 

And  peep    like    liddlera    into    gentlemeo'e 


Some  Order*  of  Mendicant  Friera  wander 
about  and  present  themaelrea  to  tbe  eye*  of 
men,  but  saj  not  a  word  for  an  Alnil.  .  .  . 
Tbia  is  rather (kirJnng  tban  bef^gingforbene- 
lolence. — Bp,  Haclitt,  Centuni  of  Strmoni, 
p.  560  (1673). 

Brabps,  a  nwne  given  to  flour  with 
the  bran  in  it,  with  a  sappoeed  reference 
probably  to  the  tharji  ^cious  nature 
of  the  husky  ingredient,  is  the  same 
word  as  North  Eng.  ehape,  oats  with- 
ODt  the  groin,  t.e.  hnsks,  Scot,  shaupg, 
husks,  weak  com  Uhavpii,  podded],  and 
probably  loel.  ihUpr,  a  ahaath,  the  hull 


or  husk  of  oom  being  regarded  aa  ita 
sheatb.  See  Fergnson,  Cvmierlatui 
GJoMary,  s.t. 

Compare  Prov.  Dan.  tkalp,  the  pod 
or  shell  of  peas,  beans,  Ice. ;  and  fcaup, 
the  Clereland  form  of  gealp.  The  r  is 
intrusive  as  in  frejwttre,  jwrtWrfje,  pvrry, 
hanrf,  shrill,  iaik  {^  frolic),  pttnpfrwe/, 

Shateb,  a  slang  term  for  a  fellow, 
boy,  or  man,  is  fivm  the  Oip^  (Aim'', 
chavy,  or  ehavo,  a  child  or  eon.  Vid. 
Simpson,  Jccoun/ o/ O^fiee,  p.  S34,  and 
Smart  in  Fhihiog.  Soe.  Traiu.  p.  28, 
1862-8. 

To  trj  the  courage  of  *o  jonng  a  Aiwr. 
Crmlty,  AmandB,  l6Sb. 
No  one  has  ever  girenhim  credit  (or  beii^ 
■  cunning iWer.  (Be  it  bereobaerred  in  a 
parenthesi*  that  I  sappoee  the  word  iLntr  in 
this  so  common  axpresaion  to  haTp  been  cor- 
rupted Irom  ihaviling,  tbe  old  conteRiptDoas 
word  for  a  pnen.)—Scullity,  Tht  Datur,  rh. 
eliv. 

Atkd  yet,  wi'  funny  queer  Sir  John, 
He  was  an  unco  MJuntr, 

Fur  monie  a  day. 
Burai,  A  Drtam,  p.  ST  (Globe  ed). 
We  hare  *  long  way  to  go  and  the  cbamt 
r=children]    are    by    themselTea.— K    H. 
Gnxnu,  In  Oipiy  Ttnli,  p.  81. 

SoKaF,  1  the  truckle  or  wheel  of  a 
SnsAVg,  I  pulley,  is  properly  the 
shive,  bKcb,  or  disc  of  wood,  on  which 
the  rope  revolves ;  other  forms  of  tbe 
word  being  Scot,  gchav,  thaw,  DnL 
leMJve,  Oar.  gcAeiJe,  Dan,  »kit>e,  Swed. 


htjve.  Oar. 
i/iaa,  a  eli< 


SBEn,inTr<if«r-«&ef{,  which  is  defined 
to  be  "a  range  of  high  land  &om  which 
water  is  shed  or  made  to  flow  in  oppo- 
site directions"  (Chombeie,  Efymolog. 
Bidionary),  is  popularly  r^tuded  as 
the  same  word  wii  shed,  to  spill,  pour 
out,  efTuse  (of  Uqnids,  e.g.  tears,  blood, 
&c.),  A.  Sax.  tceddan,  to  pour  out. 

It  is  really  a  distinct  word  identin] 
with  Frov.  and  old  Eng.  »hed,  aerd,  to 
port  or  divide,  thedding  (toed),  the  divi- 
sion  or  parting  of  the  hair,  A.  Sax. 
fceddan,  Don.  tkede,  Dut.  and  Oer. 
tfh^den,  Oofh.  tkaidan,  all  meaning  to 
divide,  saver,  or  separate  (Diefenbadi, 
ii.  229).  Compare  tat.  «ei(it)do,8auak. 
Mtid,  to  cut  (Beofey). 

Water-thed  (Ger.  Katter-tdteidt)  is 
therefore  properly  the  parting  of  the 
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wfttera,  a  ridge  tlut  makea  rivera  to 
flow  this  wky  and  that. 
IV  Kmne  U  icAtA  (w  da;  Tn  («  nrght 
And  |k  moae  uid  ^   Meni«<  to  uk  |iUTe 
Wghte. 

ilffvrww  ''moi  (E.E.T.8.),  p.  60, 1.  4A. 

Tlwy  heia't  jAbJ  Chs'  bair  Mnight,  bum. 
—AOdamt,  Clni*liad  Clouani,  p.  445. 

This  third  chapter,  wbicb  by  tlie  will  or 
God  we  are  entrrrd  npon,  treateth  ia  general 
of  Xbe  aem  of  God  towardi  NioeTeh,  and 
Atddrik  itaelf  onlprlj  inU  four  parti. — Bp. 
Jthn  King,  On  JtmJt  (1594),  p.  SOU  (ed. 
Gromrt). 

Sokks-Thubsdat,  an  old  popular 
name  for  Uaundy  TUorsdaj,  the  day 
before  Oood  Friday.  Other  spellings 
were  there-,  tehere-,oitt}HT-,  Tharaday. 

Ande  caoae  whi  it  ii  called  Schir  TAundaj 
Mtlii*:  for  &den  ia  olde  da^es  bad  in  cua- 
Umte  cr  Tse  for  to  nhttr  the  beer  that  daj 
.  .  .  and  to  make  them  booeet  withoute, 
Ibrtbe  igejiMB  Eatyme  Dav  {Hart.  MSS.}. 
— Hamficm,  Meiii  ^«n  KaUndariaia,  vol.  i. 
f.lBi. 

Hit  it  alio  ill  Ea^^lia  toag  Mclurt  tvmday  for 
in  owre  elde  bdor  dajes  men  woldon  |il  day 
■akoa  Kh<m>  hem  honest  &  dode  bere  hede* 
jcdrpoa  here  hedaa.— lUirA,  Ftithai  tf  Str- 
mami  (ffoMMH,  ii.  SSI).  See  also  Bjnr, 
Brit.  pBf.  Cutomj,  p.  145. 

The  word,  however,  haa  nothing  to 
do  with  to  ihfor,  bat  ia  the  old  Eng. 
«ofr,  pnre,  dean  (Mod.  Eng.  iKeer  = 
utter,  mere),  as  wo  see  by  comparing 
loeL  Air-dagr,  gkin-^tdagr,  Manndy- 
niOTsday,  from  akirr,  pure,  cleansed 
from  guilt,  thra,  to  ponfy.  It  seems 
to  mean  the  day  when  men  went  to 
eonfeesion  andwere  absolved  or  cleansed 
from  their  sins  (cf.  loeL  tkira,  to  bap- 
tize). In  the  Lntheran  Church  it  is 
called  dbi<uetag,  absolation  day ;  Fr. 
Jeudy  oSeoIuf,  Sheer  Thursday  (Cot- 
gr»Te).  Similarly  the  first  week  of 
Lent  Dsed  to  be  called  "  cleansing 
week,"  "cbaate  week,"  A.  Sax.  eyg- 
icuee,  pnre  week. 

A-DOD  aftpr  ichtrt  ^rtdaii, 
Tkow  mofile  chawnge  byn  a;le  alao, 
bt  bey  mowe  br  aeweiT  bo, 
Um,  Iitaruclwntfar  P^Hth  Prit>t,, 
p.  «,  I.  «K. 
tjtatae  Stuff  js  cum  lo  tbe  towne, 
niir-  dtiumgt  tuHilu  cuma  quickjje. 
OU  Bmllmd  (IxMaTTiagi  of  Hitaad  HOidain, 
p.  105,  Shaks.  Soc.). 
l%e  ancient  Germans   called   Ash- 
Wednesday  Sehviertag,  i.f.  day  uf  abso- 
lution (Hampson,  ii.  B5S). 


6n  Shtr  Thurtdav  a  man  iholde  do  pall  his 
here,  and  djppe  his  berde,  and  a  preeet 
■holde  shave  hia  erowne,  >oo  that  there  ihalde 
nothjnge  bo  bytwene  God  and  hym;  and 
tbenne  ihryve  theym,  and  make  them  dene 
within  hia  aoule  sa  without. — Fetlival,  fol. 
31,  quoted  in  Wardnconh,  Eccla,  BiagrajAif, 
rot.  1.  p.  396. 

The  same  anthority  says  it  "is  called 
»her  thoundayfoi  the  peoplewolde  that 
daye  »here  theyr  hedea." 

Bheet-anohob,  another  form  of  shoot- 
anchor,  which  occurs  in  Udall's  Roister 
DoiMter  (cir.  1558),  p.  11  (Arber  re- 
print). In  the  Cleveland  dialect  thol- 
lee  ia  sheet-ice  (Atkinson). 

Compare — 

"      "         "       I  Canker, 

infcer. 
,.  p.  81). 


N.  V<iaU,  fttirter  Doitter,  i.  1  (p.  11, 
ed.  Arber;. 
The  cheefcM  bold  and  Aoat-aaduiT,  that 
godly  Jonas  found  in  the  sureps  of  dislreaae 
was  to  aduance  both  heart  and  bandi  lo  God 
alone. — Hoaurd,  Definsauve  ugaital  Ptnjton  of 
SupfHtted  Prvphieiti,  1620,  p.  8. 

Shbld&fple,  an  old  name  for  the 
chaffinch  (NomendaloT,  1585),  it  has 
been  Bogceated  is  for  ehcld-aipe  (Wedg- 
wood), alps  being  an  old  word  for  a 
bnllfincb  (?  or  any  finch),  and  ahfld,  as 
in  gheldra^,  meaning  variegated,  parti- 
coloured (Bay).  Icel.  li^oldnngr,  the 
sheldrake,  is  so  called,  says  Cfeasby, 
from  the  shield-(lc6l.  «^'(il<fr)-hke  band 
across  his  breast.  Sl^dldr  is  also  used 
for  shield-Uke  spots  on  cattle,  &c.  Com- 
pare Oer.  ichudjmk  and  achildern,  to 
paint  or  mark.  The  form  thell-apple 
is  also  given  (Mahn  in  Webster) ; 
Comberluid  shulappk  (Ferguson). 

Sreix,  with  the  meaning  to  remove 
the  hoak  of  leguminous  vegetables,  e.<r. 
"  to  thell  pease,"  ae  if  to  remove  their 
ihell,  has  only  an  indirect  connexion 
with  this  latter  word,  the  older  form 
being  to  ahecU,  or  aJtah,  or  acule,  Prov. 
Eng.  shut  and  aMll,  to  bull  oats,  A.  Sax- 
tcclian,  to  decorticate,  to  separate  the 
skin,  near  akin  to  Dan.  akiUe,  Icel. 
akiija,  to  part  or  divide.  Cf.  Goth. 
tkiija,  a  butcher,  Greek  akalld,  to  flay. 
Seaie  and  ehntl  are  of  similar  origin. 
W.  Cornwall  "  to  ahale  peas  "  (M.  A. 
Courtney). 
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SAs'I,  (o  unoover,  u  the  Atatitig  of  beuu, 

hknl,  10  ihti  or  Atal  mtlk  is  to  curdle  it, 
or  srputte  the  part*. — Ktmutt,  Panxhiai  An- 
tiquHia,  1695  (,¥..  li.  Soc.  ed.). 

Fore  Venuii,  Kiune,  1  bare  be«ie  >Wii^ 
oTpeucod*. — Martian,  Tkt  Faanu,  act  ii. 

Esoaillerdes  noii,  to  pill,  or  lAale, Walnuts. 
—CBtemet. 

SchaU\ 
or  icbeU 
Euuelio. 

SehiiOm  owle  of  eoddyi,  Euiliqaa. — 
Fromft.  ParvaUmf,. 

Take  amalle  ootaa,  icliale  not  kuraeU, 

As  boo  doae  of  atmoodea,  fiyre  and  irele. 
Liber  Cart  Coconim  (1440;,  p.  U. 
I  saw  him  carry  a  wiad-mell, 
Under  a  walnote  lAa^e. 
anunr,  Hdujc  ej  Fame,  bk.  iii.  I.  191. 

f'ngpaUita,  a  tittle  tattle  or  flim  Bam  tale 
without  rime  or  reaion,  bead  or  foot,  an  wo- 
men tell  when  they  Aali  peason. — Florid, 
A'eu-  World  of  Wi>rdi,  1611. 

Speak,  unOiaU  him  quick.— {fatitCT-,  Th» 

Sbillino  bbbdb,  a  prov.  word  for  the 
husks  of  osta  (Antrim  aod  Down,  Pat- 
tersos ),  is  from  thell  (it  ihaie,  to  remove 
the  hudt.    See  Shell. 

Srip-wbeck  seeniB  to  Lave  been 
formed  oat  of  the  older  form  ahip-hreak, 
oldEng.  thiphrcthe  (WycUffa),  A,  Sax. 
»hip-gehroe,t\i6i  beingmerged  and  lost 
in  the  preceding  labial ;  just  aa  we  find 
eesntt,  axrt,  expaUate,  for  extuU,  extcri, 
exipaHale,  the  «  being  swallowed  np  by 
the  preceding  sibilant.  Compare  Lat. 
nnufragiam.  The  old  phrase  was  "  to 
break  a  ship"  (Lat.  itavem  fratigeTe), 
and  no  verb  to  tared  seems  to  exist  in 
old  English. 

Sciphregiiig  be   auSlird  thriae  [al.  tec.  titp- 

Cunor  Mundi  (14th  cent),  vol.  ic. 
I.  a0973(E.KT.S.ed.), 

Mr.  Oliphant  connects  urreeili  with 
Scandinavian  rek,  something  drifted 
on  shore  (Early  and  Mid.  EttglUh,  p. 
all). 

A  dose  parallel  is  seen  in  0.  Eng. 
bregirdle,  a  waist- band,  used  by  WycUffe 
(Jer.  liii.  1,  2,  4,  6).  which  is  for  breke- 
girdle,  breeohes-girdle,  brrke  being  the 
old  form  of  breeches,  of,  "  Breche  or 
hreke,  Brtucm  "  (Prompf.  Parv.). 
Hii  sad  anak. 

Both  of  Ulyue*'  ahip  and  men. 

Ilia  own  head  'aospinE  acaroe  die  pain. 
Chapm-in,  (lrfj|u«ft,bk.  lii.  ArgHmeal. 


Unden.  _    ,  ,. , 

(Globe  ed.}. 
To  tempt  the  araood  faaiard  of  a  urscfc. 
Id.  Aurtt^tibt,  act  it.  sc.  I. 

Shobs,  Another  pub  or,  a  alaag 
phrase  for  something  altogether  diffe- 
rent,  is  said  to  be  a  cormption  of  the 
French  phrase,  C'ett  autre  duMt,  cAo*e 
being  perhaps  oonfoonded  with  ekatu- 
sure,  ehtuuter,  &e. 

"That,  air,"  replied  Mr.  Wegg,  cbeennffop 
braTcly,  "ia  umla  anoihtr  fair  aj  Aoti,  — 
Ditfam,  Out  Afutiwl  Frimd,  vol.  1.  p.  142. 

Well  ahow  'em  anelhir  pair  of  Aea  than 
that,  Pip,  won't  ua  l—Ditkttu,  Gnat  Eiftc- 

Shoe-ooobe  is  the  tfansfono&tion 
that  the  word  nya-goA,  m.  black-oftr, 
the  Persian  name  of  the  lyni,  onder- 
goes  in  A.  Hamilton's  E.  InditM,  L  125 
(vid.  Yule,  lia/roo  Ff^,  i.  854). 

Shoot,  or  thute,  a  spent  thixrogji 
which  the  water  faOs  from  the  roof  of 
a  house,  is  oorrupted  from  Fr.  chuitf  a 
faU. 

Shobk,  a  vulgar  cormption  of  mvier. 
Hear,  ye  foul  apeaken,  that  pronouioe  the 

Of  atewi  and  Aunt,  I  will  infbnn  yon  when, 

LoBtlau,  To  Flitchtr  Rtand,  1619. 


Where  carrion  doga  do  much  frequenl : 
The  which  now  aince  mj  djtng;  da^, 
ll  SluTtdiuh  cali'd,  aa  writeni  aay, 

BaUad  ol  Jant  Shart,  II.  119-134. 

On  this  Bp.  Percy  observes  th*t  "  it 
had  this  name  long  before,  being  so 
called  from  its  being  a  common  aeuwr 
(vtilgarly  thore)  ox  drain."  —  Child's 
Eng,  and  8eoUi»h  BdUad»,  voL  viL  p. 
199. 

Shorediteh,  howerer,  more  probably  oaro 
its  appellation  to  the  Sandicli  famtlT,  wbo 
uosseaaed  the  manor  from  an  early  date. — 
Jtat,  London,  toI.  ii.  p.  419. 

Stow,  writing  in  1603,  spells  it  Sraeert 
dUeh,  Sowert  ditch,  and  Soertditch,  and 
notes  that  it  was  called  SoerdHfk 
"  mors  than  four  hundred  yeares  since 
as  I  can  prove  by  record." 

From  Holywell  in  the  high  atreel  ia  a  ttw- 
tinual  building  of  tenemeata  ID  Stierrt  diitk. 
— Aurwiy  of'  Ijmdaii,  p.  158  (ed.  Tbooia). 
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BaBiUpli,  Tht  Muk'i  Looldag-Cliai, 

TWb  IraungE  o'er  the  nili,  be  mnnDe  atood, 
And  Tiew'dMOTr  the  bUck  cunil  ofinDd, 
H'bere  eomama  Jmm  k  Bulleo  murmur  keep, 
Whow   tomob  nub   from  Holbom'i   ratal 

Call,  THuia,  bk.  ii.  1.  171-174. 
QoaciDs'iru  >  mdden  wboae  image  Tat  iuj 
(•  kiog  of  the  Sabiiwe)  found  in  the  common 
ikon.—S'Mt  to  U.  1. 115. 

Tlie  origin  of  the  word  levjer  has  not 
been  elncidated.  It  ataj  be  demon- 
tbMtei,!  think,  that  it  is  identical  with 
Ft.  ^rwr,  »  sick.  That  word  ia  not 
(aa  Scheler  gives  it)  a  direct  derivative 
of  old  Pr.  ioe,  water,  bat  the  mod.  form 
of  eavirr,  a  dnke,  or  channel,  to  void 
water  by  (Cotgrave),  old  Fr.  Wttwtere, 
(•nriere,  a  ehannel,  eondnit,  or  drain ; 
liige  patois  tniieeu,  a  sink  that  dis- 
duhrges  water,  from  gaiwi,  to  discharge 
water ;  Wallons  de  Uons  aaitei,  to 
drain,  make  trenches  (see  Higart,  GUm- 
aaire,  s.v.).  All  these  words  are  eom- 
poonded  of  «  or  fs  from  Lat.  ex,  and 
old  Pr.  otwe,  «w,  eave,  ea««  (derived 
throngh  a  form  aigne  from  Lat.  aqua), 
Lt^e  aiwe,  water.  Hence  Mod.  Fr. 
«a»,  and  oor  etoer,  a  water-jog  (old  Fr. 
aiguifTe}.  Thus  t«wer  is  literally  ea- 
etoer  (Lat.  eX'aqiMTia),  a  poturer  oat  of 
water,  like  igovi,  a  sewer,  from  ez  and 
fmtta,  a  poorer  oat  of  drops. 

CiMnparfl  Langnedoo  ayguer,  a 
gotter,  sink,  or  sewer,  from  aygvn, 
water  (Cotgrave) ;  old  Fr.  esiewmiere,  a 
ootmnon  dnke  or  Sewer,  also  earner,  a 
pitter  for  the  voiding  of  fool  water 
(M). 

S«tetr  was  popplarly  regarded  as 
meaning  "that  which  eeics," hence tlie 
ProT,  Eog.  verb  to  tern,  to  drain  land, 
cmrrj  off  water  (Worlidge,  Did.  Eut- 
Kcwttt,  1681 ;  Parisli,  Stisaex  Olossary). 
Comp«re  Soffolk  tew,  to  ooze  out  or 
exude.  For  the  form  of  the  word  com- 
pare  tample  for  example,  giptare  from 
Lat.  es-quadra,  tpend  for  ei^end,  &c. 

Prov.  Eng.  »ew,  to  dry  np,  is,  I  think, 
s  distinct  verb,  from  old  Fr.  esucr, 
eawier  (Mod.  Fr.  psntyr),  Prov.  es- 
r*yar,  LttL  ex-tucarr,  to  draw  off  i 


fi- 


Worth  comparing  with  this  is  the 


contrasted  word — not  registered  in  the 
dictionaries— enettr  or  eneaw,  an  old 
term  in  aqnatic  Mconry,  need  when 
file  hawkdrove  the  heron  or  other  fowl 
into  the  water  (en  sou).  Compare 
old  Fr.  eneatufr,  to  turn  into  water 
(Cotgrave).  Bee  Edmburgh  Beiriew, 
vol.  oxiivi.  p.  853. 

He  went  forth  .  .  .  unto  the  river,  where 
finding  of  a  mallard,  he  whistled  off  his 
faulcon  .  .  .  aheo  dime  down  like  a  stone 
and  entirtd  it,  and  Buddenlv  got  up  anine. — 
Nask,  QiuKemia. 

To  mBkevonrhawkeflyatfow1e,whicb  ia 
called  the  Bight   at  the  riTiT  ...  let  licr 
«7i«D  t&e  fowie  »o  long  till  »be  bring  it  to  Ihe 
plunge. — Uarkham,  Tratuim  HaiMiig, 
[When]  the  ibarp  cruel  hawks  Ihe;  at  their 

back  do  Tiew, 
TbemselTes  for  ver)' fesr  they  iustantl;  mMii>. 
[Margin: "  Lay  the  fowla  again  in  the  water."] 

DrauUm,  Sang  tO. 
For  best  advantage  to  «iMaiD  the  apringing 
TurberviU,  la  Cammendaitmi  a)' 

Bbobh  B0D,  an  old  name  for  tlie 
common  dung  beetle,  "  Blatta,  or 
ghom  bud,  01  painted  beetle. "^B. 
Holmes,  It  is  a  oorraption  of  the 
word  thambode  (thmndrnde. — Gower), 
from  A.  Sax.  »cf,arn,  dang,  and  howd  or 
hudde,  a  weevil,  like  aceam-wifel,  a 
dung-beetle. 

)Kl  bye^r  t«  amboddti  t>et  beulefi  |w  floure*. 
and  loaiej)  [st  done  [These  are  thp  dung- 
beetles  that  avoid  the  flowers,  and  love  the 
dung]. — Aytnbite  ajlnmyt,  p.  61. 

Shobn-bvo,  a  provincial  word  for  a 
beetle,  from  A.  Sax.  seeo/m,  dung. 

SBoST,when  applied  topaatry,  which 
is  said  to  "  eat  short "  when  crisp, 
friable,  or  crombling,  e.g.  thort-hretut, 
is  tlie  same  as  thort,  a  technical  word 
meaning  brittle  (iron),  otherwise  thear, 
Bwed.  »li&r,  Dan.  »k^  or  tlat^,  brittle, 
friable;  compareA.Bai.seeard,  broken, 
shreaded,  »eearA,  a  sheard  or  fragment, 
Icel.  tkar^,  a  notch,  Ger.  achiiri,  A. 
8ax.  teeran,  to  cut  or  share  (of.  Prov. 
Eng.  ihtrrtt,  refuse  of  com). 

Hence  thort-tempered,  said  of  one 
whose  composure  is  easily  broken, 
Prov.  Eng.  thort,  peevish,  easily  pro- 
yoked,  and  probably  the  slang  akirty, 
ill-tempered,  cross.  Iron  is  said  to  be 
red-theer  or  red-»hort  which  is  brittle 
when  red  hot. 
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Shodldabts,  a  ladicroos  corraption 
in  the  Chester  Mystei^  Flays  of  the 
word  tudary,  Lai.  ivdarium,  Ok.  aov- 
darion,  the  word  in  the  anginal  Gospels 
for  the  napkin  which  was  need  aa  ons 
of  the  Lord's  grave-clothes. 

A  '.  PMIct,  brother,  in  good  f«je, 
M  J  Lorde  Jesu  u  awsje  I 
But  big  ihouldari/e,  SDUlh  la  mye, 
Lyinge  here  I  fyvde. 

Tht  RMTTtctim  (SlialiB.  S«c.), 
Tol.  ii.  p.  98. 
Id  thii  comere  the  shete  is  fbwude, 


CaanBy  MvHtntt,  Tlu  Tkm 
p.  358  (Sbiki.  Soe.). 
Shvddery  seems  to  be  {mother  oor- 
rnption  of  the  same  word. 

A  iiDkU,  thiu  bat  fine  Siuddery  or  Veil  of 
I*wn  they  draw  »fore  their  Kecreiptitt. — Sir 
n«.  Htrltfl,  TnvtU,  1665,  p.  361. 

Sbow-fuix,  or  afwful,  bod  money  or 
sham  Jewellery,  is  a  cant  term  which 
originated  among  the  Jews,  and  is  the 
Hebrew  sAqfoI  (or  tkapkal),  low,  base, 
vile,  the  word  which  David  applied  to 
himself  when  he  danced  before  the  ark, 
2  Sam.  vi.  22.  Mayhew  quotes  Bhfw- 
fitUa,  bad  money,  as  a  piece  of  ooster- 
mongers'  slang. — London  Lahour  and 
London  Poor,  vol.  L  p.  26. 

It  is  corions  to  find  the  word  onoe 
used  by  the  King  of  Israel  still  Uving 
in  the  vocabulary  of  a  London  coster- 
monger.    Compare  ghowfiit  :=  showy. 

The  ToTGb-bnreTB  hibits  were  Itkewuie  of 
the  Indiui  ^b,  bat  more  strauafitiiit  thaa 
tboaeor  tbeMulierBi  all  fAov/uUji  garaiabt 
wilhieueral-hewdfethen. — Chofman,  Maigut 
ef  Iht  Mid  TempU. 

Sbbbw-mousb  is  not  the  ghrexcd 
fflOWM,  the  banefiil  or  ininrioos  moose, 
as  generally  regarded  (Wedgwood, 
Marah,  comparing  "  wel  gcAretuedmya." 
— Treoiaa't  Higden,  i.e.  miBobievons 
mice."— Pftifoioff.  Soc.  Trang.  1866,  p. 
194),  but  the  modern  form  of  old  Eng. 
icredwa{^lfric  Glow.),  the  field  mouse, 
W.  Cornwall  tcreio,  Antrim  acreto 
mouae  (cf.  Somerset  sAretc  for  gcretn), 
apparently  the  same  word  aa  Frov. 
Eng.  gheer-moKse,  the  shrew  mouse 
(Kent,  Sussex),  A,  Sax.  ecer/e 
rat  or  field  mouse,  lit.  a  rodent,  from 
»c«otfan,  to  gnaw  (Ettmiiller).     Pictet 


5    )  SHUT 

oomparea  Oer.  acher,  vAermaug,  the 
mole,  old  Oer.  tcero  s  and  Topsell  says, 
"  The  Hollanders  call  it  MoU  mutte,  be- 
oanse  it  resembleth  a  Uole"  {Hiilone 
of  Foure-footed  Beaslg,  p.  5M,  1608). 

"  From  the  venomous  biting  of  this 
bftHSt,"  says  W.  Tnmer,  "  we  bare  an 
english  proverb  or  imprecation,  I  be 
throw  thee,  when  we  curse  or  wish 
harm  nnto  any  man,  that  is,  that  some 
each  enil  as  the  biting  of  t^iis  Modm 
may  come  upon  him  "  (Topsell,  p.  639). 
A  horse  suddenly  seized  with  nomb- 
nass  in  his  legs  "  was  immediately 
judged  by  the  old  persans  to  be  s&mo- 
•trwct." — Bingley,  see  White,  Srffonv, 
p.  146  (ed.  1853). 

It  is  a  ourions  ooiscidonoe  thai  in 
the  Wallon  de  Mons  patois  jnqncrarUf 
denotes  a  sharp-tongned  woman  and 
also  the  shrew-mooBe  (see  Sigart,  Gki- 

When  my  vither's  oowi  wu  ibmlrari 
she  made  un  be  droed  under  ■  brimble  u 
jTowed  togelhiT  at  the  both  ends,  ahe  i  pnr- 
ingliliem&d  ill  the  time. — C.liiiigtln,AIU* 

Sbbub,  a  word  formerly  in  use  for  t 
kind  of  beverage  resembling  punch,  is 
a  contracted form(«r«6,»'ru6) of iirvp 
or  syrwp,  Fr.  girop,  old  Fr.  ysterop,  II. 
eiroppo,  gdroppo,  Sp.  xardbe,  all  fron 
Arab,  ghardb,  drink,  beverage,  a  denv»- 
tive  of  gharib,  to  drink.  Of  the  aanie 
origin  are  sftcrM,  Fr.tor&c^  H.torinik, 
Arab,  ghorba,  in  Turkiiih  pronooneed 
ehorbet  (Devic). 

"  I  smoke  on  irub  uid  water,  mjielC 
uid  Mr.  Otuer.—Dickeni,  Dariit  Ct/ffrt'U, 

Shut,  in  the  phrase  "  TogtigMoj 
a  thitig,  to  get  rid  of,  to  dear  one's  self 
of  a  tiling"  (Bailey),  still  colloquially 
used  in  Ireland  and  in  provincial  Eng- 
Lsh,  seems  to  be  corrupted  from  u 
older  eipression  "  to  get  8hot  of^"  t'.<-  •" 
get  cost  off,  deUvered,  quit,  or  flreefrof 
a  clinging  encumbrance,  from  A.  Sai- 
scpuian,  gajttan  (Icel.  tl^ola),  to  eboof- 
Shot  and  ghiU  indeed  are  in  old  Eng' 
identical  {y-ghofe,  y-teheot). 

Hifl  voice  bad  >  lw«og  in  it— in  llwdiil«» 
I  n>*-an,— reminded 


iTpetcr  lbsntb«lKl 
I  Bound,  on  (bfdjj 
uiu   I   BID  HUM  oi  mj  udenturr*. — Sit  "  • 
^11,  Thi  FertHtus  oj  Sigtl,  di.  ii. 


^         toll  of  St.  UUDF>U 
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And  ihia  'e  oooni'd  to  (be  puiib  wi'  lots  o' 

Varsit;  debt 
Stook  to  his  tuil  tbef  did,  an'  'e  'tat  gol  ihu 
■n'mjet. 

Tfliniitaii,  IVorlAnTi  Farmer,  Nea 
ityit,  Tiii. 

Id  the  CleveUnd  dialect  the  plirose 
b  "  to  get  «Ao(  of"  or  '"  on." 

AhV  noo  Relten  fairlj  itot  OD  'em. 

Wiltj  caui'c  get  tAul  OT  'ii  meeu',  Die 
van — .lliiwaii,  Clmland  Glonary,  p.  44S. 

So  if  Ton  would  be  thai  of  these  mooriah 
brim,  toe  coane  ii  to  dcMro;  their  nesU, — 
r.  Jiiou,  Stnwnu,  toI.  ii.  p.  480. 

Compaie  ZiaDoasbire  thoot,  to  get  rid 
t£,  reject,  eluninate. 

Ill  ^jaGftera  ■hillin  a-piece  for  tbore 
bunired  cowi,  an  jt'll  let  nu  lAoot  ten  dd 
'esi.— R.  S.  Ftacock,  Lonidali  Glouary,  p. 73. 

SauTTLB-ooCK  ia  Bud  to  be  a  oormp- 
tioD  of  thutlle-cork,  a  cork  (Aot  baok- 
warda  ami  forwards,  tiks  a  thuttte 
(Skeat). 

I  tniir  all  w jll  be  nou|rbt, 
Nat  worth  a  ihyittl-caela. 

SkMlIm,  IVhiiC<mti      ' 


Dick  heard,  and  tweedlinff,  ogling,  bridling, 
TuraiDK  abort  round,  atruiciag,  and  lidling. 
Attested,  glad,  bia  approbalioD. 

Coitptr,  Pflinnf  Tinw  Anticipatid. 
Such  aa  retire  from  the  Priucea  presence, 
do  not  by  and  bj  tume  tayle  to  (bem  aa  we 
do,  but  go  backward  or  lidtling  for  a  reason- 
able apace,  til  the;  be  at  the  wat  or  chamber 
doore  pausing  out  of  sight. — PulunhoiB,  Arte 
1^  Eng.  Pocnc,  1589,  p.  300  (ed.  Arber). 
I  eud  be  laith  to  Ibinb  je  hinted, 
I  sklented. 


Cmrl, 


.361. 


On  my  poor  Muaie. 
flumi.  To  iV.  Slmtmn,  i 
(Globe  ed.}. 


78 


SiDLS,  To,  in  Bnoh  phraaee  as  to  *i(Ue 
ahng,  or  up  io  a  <permn,  i.e.  to  move  in 
an  oblique  or  tide-long  direction,  seems 
to  be  a  modem  verb  nuumfactored  oat 
Ot  the  old  adverb  tidUng  (=  aidetong), 
which  owinglo  its  form  wasmisunder- 
■tood  to  b«  a  pTaBent  participle.  So  lo 
kta^  might  have  been  eTolved  out  of 
<dd  Eng-  htaiUing,  i.e.  headlong,  or  to 
middle  oat  of  mid^ing,  and  so  to  grovel 
acttially  haa  been  formed  ont  of  the  ad- 
verb groveUng  (along  the  belly),  which 
(ee,  and  to  darkle  ont  of  darkUng,  The 
learned  Southey,  I  observe,  writes  the 
word  correctly  aa  a  eompoimd : — 
1  am  not,  howerer,  ride-ling  toward  mj  ob- 
ject crab- 1  ike. 

Tlu  Uodsr,  p.  304  (ed.  1848). 
Bidding,  old  Eng.  tydelynge,  Scot. 
m/dlgngi*,  is  onr  modem  mde-img.  See 
an  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  Morris  in 
FMiiog.  8oe.  Tram.  1B62,  p.  104. 

Moor  beame  .  .  .  pasneih  not  forth  rrghle, 
but  tedtiantt  and  btenchyuge,  —  Trrt^ua, 
GbiURlb,  Cciirii. 

The  hurae  wil  halt  aad  in  his  jfoing  he  wil 
go  udtliiL^.—TopuU,    H>a.   of  faun-Jaaltd 
Btmiu,  1608,  p.  40t. 
StCualFmbnlo,aBiJ(lia  right-hand  blow. — 


(Globe  ei 

ad  ereal  East  light  in  the  Chan- 
cel, Sir  Edward  Barkbam  himself  undertook, 
and  effected  it  at  hia  own  Charge,  as  the  ei- 
presiion  lestifieth  in  the  same  Window.  The 
other  niUliag  by  it;  but  inclining  more 
southerly,  Air.  George  Whitmore,  and  Mr. 
NiGliola.H  Rainton,  performed. — J.  lloatU, 
Londimyp^it,  p.  65. 

Now  1  was  aaaailed  right  and  left,  till  in 
my  own  defence  I  was  obliged  to  walk  lidt- 
ling  and  wary,  and  look  about  — -    


Werla  (ed.  Routtedge),  p.  668. 

Affery  still  remaining  behind  her  apron, 
be  came  ^tumbling  down  the  kitchen  stairs 
candle  in  band,  nditd  up  to  her,  twitched  her 

KDn  off,  and  ronaed  her.— Dicftnii,  Lillli 
ml,  oh.  xr. 

I  myself  Tentnred  to  lidU  up  to  the  group, 
and  put  in  a  little  word  now  and  then. — ■ 
RutKll'i  Memoin  of  Thomi  Moon,  vol.  L  p. 


Nothing  seemed  to  moTB  but  a  few  der- 
Tiabes,  who,  censer  in  hand,  tidW  through 
the  rows. — Burton,  Pi^griinag*  ID  Mtcox  aad 
tiedinth,  1856. 

SiBVKS,  an  old  apelling  of  c&t'vM,  Fr. 
eitiM,  Lat.  eepa  (Prior,  b.t.  Siethet). 

SiQBT,  freqnentlj  naed  in  prov.  and 
old  Engliah  in  the  aense  of  a  crowd  or 
multitude,  a  great  quantity,  e.g.  "  a 
eight  of  people,"  "a  etjAt  of  mon^" 
(PaIs({Tave),  B8  if  aspectacle,  something 
worth  looldng  at,  Scot.  mcU,  ndUer, 
a  large  nmnber,  "What  a  me&t  of 
onwB  I  "  Barwiok  awecht,  a  multitude, 
is  perhapa  the  aame  word  as  A.  Sax. 
ttBcit,  or  evHt  (impUed  by  ewital),  a 
crowd  or  multitude,  for  mnhcl  ttonx 
Bwihan,  to  be  joined  or  gathered  to- 
gether (Ettmiiller,  p.  760),  the  to  being 
alorred  as  in  sitter.  A..  Sax.  sweoaton 
auUry  for  »welti-y  t  aoun-d,  to  nmon. 
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SILVER  TYPE         (     358     )         SINK-A-FACE 


&o.  Compare  Icel.  tveU,  a  company, 
party,  or  bsTy ;  Ptot.  Eng.  gu^at,  a 
quantity  (Linooln,  Clevsland),  neiiher, 

Uie  same  (Warwick). 

Sight,  a  multitude,  i«  found  in  the 
prose  lioric   d'Arihur ;    and    Juliana 


a  bomynable  tyghi  of 

arge  oompany  offriars 

(Marth,  Lfcfvres  on  E»g.  Language, 


monkeB  "  for  a  large  oompan' 
(3/(ir»A,  Lfcfvres  i      " 
p.  12S,  ed.  Soutli]. 


_.o  tlw  MoQDte  StOD,  .  .  . 

•nd  to  In  inaonwTtblc  (icAiof  umIk. — Tgn- 
ibilt,  Htb.xii.it{lbS*y. 

SiLTBR  TypB,  with  which  certain 
books  arc  supposed  to  havebeen  printed, 
is  said  to  be  a  mere  misunderstanding 
of  EheviT  type  (Chambers,  Book  oj 
l>oye,  vol.  i.  p.  40). 

I  remember  to  have  read,  however, 
in  some  old  author,  that  Bir  Henry 
Savile  in  his  splendid  edition  of  Chiy- 
eostom,  had  honoured  the  golden- 
mouthed  orator  with  silver  type. 

SiHPKiH,  the  Indianuted  form  of  Eng. 
"  champagne." 

SiuBOH,  \  a  provincial  name  for  the 

Simpson,  /  common  eronndsel,  evi- 
dently for  sencion,  wbi<£  is  also  found, 
its  botanical  name  being  eeneeio,  Fr. 
tcru'^on,  as  it  were  "  old  man  "  (gettex), 
from  its  hoary  head  when  covered  with 

So  in  Latin  papptu  denoted  (1)  an 
old  man,  a  grandfatlier,  (2)  downy  seed, 
(8)  groundsel. 

Thern  in  id  b^rb  called  Groundawel,  which 
the  GreeliaiunieEr^r<ni,uid  WPtheLatinea 
htntcio. . .  .  Tlie  (ireetes  imposed  that  name 
Erigtrm  beckaiv.  id  thp  spriDg  it  lookcth 
boarie,  like  an  old  gray  beard. — P.  Hollaiul, 
I'UniH  Nal.  Hill.  (1634),  vol.  iL  p.  JSB. 

^Sinuion,  (iroimdael,  Senain:  En.  Suff.— 
Ray,  Si'uth  ami  Eatl  Ctunliy  Wordi. 

SiHPDLLS,  an  old  English  word  for 
houseleek,  fivo'leaved  grass,  or  etngtie- 
fml,  of  which  latter  woni  it  is  evidently 
a  corruption,  Lat.  qmnqvefoliwn.  Ett- 
muUer  ranges  it  among  the  compounds 
of  «n,  ever,  always,  and  defines  it 
"  sempei-vivum "  (Lex.  Anglo-SatBo- 
wieum,  s.v.)  t 

Another  corruption  ie  sink-JUld. 

Ptntaphpllt,  Cinkbile,  Siakrfitld,  Fivefin- 
gertrraase.— ColgroK . 

StKOULF,  in  Spenser  <ed.lS90),Bsigh 
or  sobbing,  perhaps  with  some  reference 
to  gulping  in  spasmodic  respiration,  is 


a  corrupt  form  of  nngvU  (in   later 

editions),  Lat.  tiftgvlhu,  a  ejgli. 

Thpre  an  huiP  heapeof  nnniffadidapprpae 

Hit  Btnigglins  aoule,  and  swelling  chroba 

empeocD 
His  folteruu-  (aanif  with  pans*  afdmineMe. 
F«rit«>iwu,III.  li.  II. 

Bins,  a  drain,  a  receptacle  in  con- 
neiion  with  a  sewer,  appu^ntly  that 
through  which  slops  when  poured  ont 
»nk  or  snbaide,  h^  probably  no  iumie- 
diate  connexion  wiUi  the  verb  ttnib.  A.. 
Sax.  *i'n«an.  It  seera^  to  be  a  nasalized, 
form  of  Frov.  Eng.  nke  or  rn/he,  a  drain 
or  watercourse  (Cimiberlfmd,  Cleva- 
land),  Scot,  tyk,  eike,  a  rill,  A.  Sax, 
sic,  a  trench  or  watercourse  (connected 
with  mhan,  to  ooze  or  percolate,  to 
sye.— E  ttmiiller,  p.  666),  Icel.  sjt,  a  ditch 
or  trench,  Prov.  Dan.  aige,  a  low  place 
where  water  collects,  O.  H.  Ger.  ge- 
eich.  Compare  tieo  Prov.  Eng.  tiggtr, 
to  leak,  tig,  urine,  tock,  drainage,  teda/f 
toggy,  wet,  swampy ;  IcsL  »Bggr,  wet  ; 
Welsh  aoek,  a  dlraiin;  "soi^"  ko. 
(Diefenbacb,  ii.  204). 

A  nnla,  cloaca,  sentina.  —  tmia,  Mani- 
pufau,  1570, 198. 

Bedowin  in  donki*  depe  wai  taerj  ok. 
G.  DsugJot,  BufcwnfEawdw, 
p.  101, 1.  10. 

The  Ureters,  as  two  conuDon  Sewen,  coa- 
Tey  (he  same  to  the  SiiOa,  at  f,na,Ua  V'aiall 
the  Bladder,  thenoe  lo  be  eiooenled. — S. 
Parthat,  Minncntmiu,  1619,  p.  43. 

SiNK-A-PAOB,  the  nune  of  ao  old 
dance  in  Shakespeare  (Twlfl\  Jfight, 
i.  8),  also  written  tinqus  pate,  and  cn»- 
gw  pace,  is  a  corruption  of  Fr.  eutg 
pa». 

II  est  rray  qu'oa  ne  dansa  pM 
La  pavanni  ny  lea  cinf  p>i. 

Lont,  tSuH  hiilo'iqiu  <in  GctuH, 
Raertofioiu  Philniog.  i.  395). 
Or  of  fail  daunce  obaerted  cmqa/iOKt, 
Save  playne  and  aimplie  leaped  hjr  fail  jtije, 
His  wyfe  MychoU  De  liked  of  the  graca, 
Rcaentblini;  bun  to  a  li^ht  head  boye. 

F.  Ikyrin,  Dcbatt  bttiMtn  Pridi  ml  L>v 
lintu  (ah.  UGB),  p.  3t  (Shahs.  Sac). 
Yet  I  can  beare  with  Curioa  nimble  feete, 
Salucing:  me  with  cspera  in  the  Bliv«te, 
AlihouKh  in  open  TJew  and  peoples  fur. 
He  fronts  me  with  aome,  spnice,  neat,  aHfM- 

AfurMDn,  Satvni,  i.  <vo1.  iiL  p.  tl7, 
ed.  MaUiwell). 
France  and  Italy  arelikeadie,  which  hath 
no  points  between  link  and  ace.  Nubility  and 
PetaaUy.—  FiiIlir,  IMf  Huit,  p.  106  (,l6Mf. 
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(     3«9     ) 


SiHKPiELD,  a  popoliv  name  for  tha 
plant  poletdtlUh  »  coiraption  of  eitique- 
foil.     See  Bihfuua. 

Tliere  be  m7  mtny  buUrd  namea,  nbfre- 
with  1  will  not  trouble  joor  earn  ;  in  high 
DntehJuafJingrrknuit  ...  in  Itoluui  Cin- 
^■JosUo:  in  yieucb  Quinlt  fimUU :  la 
gpanilh  Cineo  en  ramii,  id  EdeIi^  Cinkfoile, 
Flue  Gngn-  enuae,  Fiue  leued  graue,  ind 
Sn^cU.— (wnnfe,  iffrbt,  p.  B39. 

StBLOiH,  a  miB-spelluie  of  fur&Mn,  ^. 
lurlonge,  the  part  cum.'e  uie  loin  (miper- 
Itimbore),  which  haa  given  rise  to  the 
afaenrdly  mythical  story  of  this  favon- 
lite  roaet  haviiig  be«i>  knighted  by  the 
Meny  Monarch.  The  joint  was  known 
as  a  turloyn  some  centaries  before 
Charles  II.  was  born.  To  etereotype 
the  mistake  a  double  "  sirloin "  has 
been  styled  a  boron  of  he^,  just  as  the 


Be  Dot  puffed  np  with  knighthood,  (riend  of 

A  taerrj  pnnee  once  knighted  a  Sir-loin. 
Ttm  Braim,  Epipniia  an  llu  Knighting 
o/Sir  ft.  Biackmort. 


aeeiog  B  targe  tojo  of  beef  u  bii  table,  be 
drew  out  his  award  and  knighted  it.  Few 
Hople  know  the  aecrel  of  Ihia. — Suiji,  Pali 


V.  ii.)  [Dartee]. 
So,  let  me  return  again  to  ooiona  and 
peiae-  porridge  then,  and  ne'er  be  acquainted 
■ilh  the  bappinna  of  a  lirfoin  of  loul-beef. 
—Raniiolph,  Hr^Jor  Bona 


Love  probabljT  ma^,  in  your  opinion,  Tery 


bk.  ri  eb.  1. 

Sn-KAMK,  Sire-name  (Wycliffe,  Gen. 
XXXV.  6),  a  mistaken  spelling  of  ntr- 
ttame,  i.e.  the  name,  over  and  above 
one's  baptiEmal  name'  aa  if  that  in- 
berited  from  one's  tires,  is  Fr.  stir- 
fwm,  XL  lopranome,  8p.  lobre  ttombre, 
Lat.  tttper-itomen. 

In  the  following  extract  Irom  Bp. 
Nicholson,  while  explaining  the  word 
eorractly  he  confoonds  it  with  the 
Christian  name : — 

Etftj  Chriatiao  bearing  two  namea;  ibe 
one  of  nature,  which  iathenameofhiahouie, 
ftmily,  or  kindred,  and  tbia  be  briegi  into 
(be  world  with  him;  the  other  of  grace,  of 
&Toiir,  being  his  Smamt,  thai  I'l  nwr  aitd 


Where  the  Authorized  Version  n 
tioDB  the  super-added  names  of  the 
diBciples,  it  speaks  of  "  Simon  whose 
surname  is  Peter"  (Aota  i.  S),  and 
"John  whose  surname  was  Mark" 
(Acts  lii.  12) ;  we  would  now  call  these 
Christian  names.  Perhaps  aumotne 
meant  originally  the  baptismal  name. 
At  all  events,  these  instances  render 
the  following  statement  somewhat 
doubtful : — 

relation,  not  to  the  binf;dom  ofGod,  but  to  the 
worldlj  aociet;  in  which  he  lives,  ia  only  of 
■  much  later  growth,  an  addition  to  the  other, 
as  the  word  itetlf  declnrcs. — Abp.  Trenth, 
ShUn  •>/  Werdi,  Lect.  vii. 

Cranmer's  Bible  (1539)  presents  the 
torra  aymtane  in  boUi  the  pasBOges  cited 
above.  Camden,  however,  spells  the 
word  correctly,  and  eiplaina  it  in  ao- 
oordauoe  with  modem  usage : — 

Sanumti  giuen  for  difference  of  familiea 
and  continued  aa  hereditary  in  &milieB  were 
used  io  no  nation  aooienUy  but  araoogthe 
Romana.  .  .  .  The  French  and  we   termed 

of  the  tin  or  the  father,  but  becauae  they  are 
Buper-added  to  Chrialian  names,  as  the 
SMniardB  call  them  Ren»inbrti,  as  Roiamw. — 
Hemainei  Conccmin^  firibiiiu,  p.  1U6  (1()37). 

£<nui»,  IheNameofaStreorMasleraf* 
Family  and  Name. — BaiUii,  Diet. 

It  was  tiuhionable  for  the  Clergr  (espe- 
cially if  Regulars.  Monks,  and  Fnert)  to 
have  their  Aumamci  {for  Ai/r-iufmei  they  were 
not)  or  upper-nanUi,  because  superadded  to 
those  BiTen  at  the  Font,  from  tlie  places  of 
their  Natirity  ;  .  .  .  Hence  it  is  that  in  auch 
cues  we  seldome  charge  our  margin  with 
Other  Aulboia,  their  Simame  being  Author 
enough  to  avow  their  births  therein. — T. 
FuUtr,  Wimkia  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  S3. 

Nor  is  it  proved,  or  probable,  thatSergius 
changed  the  name  of  Ikicca  di  Porco,  for 
this  waa  his  lurnanu,  or  eentilitious  appela- 
lion.— Sir  T.  Brixcne,  iVorki,  vol.  ii.  p.  16* 
(ed.  Bohn). 

It  might  bee  hiaiiretinng;  but  doubtlea*  it 
wax  lirEt  a  nicname  faatened  on  some  of  hia 
progenitora. — Dtan  Wrtnnt,  Nell  in  lac.  cit. 
^U  IB  [no5t]  reisonable  ne  rect  ■  to   refuay 

Langlanil,  Viiion  vt  Pieit  tht  Plvuiniiia, 
Paaa.  iv.  1.  3d9,  Teil  C 
The  ancealora  of  all  auch  now  a  dayes  in 
our  Country  whoae  names  doe  end  in  vm,  or 
whoie  Simama  come  from  proper  names, 
have  had  other  anama,  and  by  aome  occa- 
aiOD  or  other   have    l»l  tliem. —  VtrtUffin, 
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SIB-BEVERENGE       ( 

itian  «f  Deeai/ed   laUlUgenct,  16S4,  p 


Butmv 

Tbac  dolh  oflend  tbee. 


ion  Cfhriii]  C[huT^'\  pJnv, 
by  Mr.  Hoim-i,  less. 


171«). 


Allj  limanwd  Abeo-busea  hid  no  imae. 
—-Sir  T.  iitrttrt,  Trawii,  p.  143  (1665), 

H«  [Gildu]  WW  alto  otherwise  i.'r-ir)f«l 
QuprutuH,  becBiue  th?  little  we  hsTeofhU 
Wriline  is  only  "  a  Coinphiint." — 7".  Falltr, 
lrcirlAiMa/£iigl>ind,Tol.>lp.386(ed.l811). 

SiB-BBVERENCE,  in  old  writerB  ft  coju- 
mon  corruption  of  lace-Tevercaee  or 
saving  yovr  i-eiterenee,  an  apologetic 
pbraae  used  when  mentioning  any- 
thing deemed  improper  or  nnseemly, 
and  eepeciallf  a  enpnemismforstercus 
hiivurnvm.,  "  Cagada,  a  avrrevercnce." 
—Stevens,  Sp.  Diet.  1706. 

lie  hu  (rir  rtvtrrnce'}  kiclt'd  me  three  or 
four  timei  about  the  liring-bouie. — Ben  Jm- 
Kui,  Burlholmatw  Fair,  Jitduclion. 

His  wile,  nr-Ttverenct,  cannot  get  him 
,  shift  hia  ihirt  without  hii  warrant. — 


to  slice.  Compftre  Qet.  ttJiiefer,  ft  fiftko 
or  splinter. 

Sexn-the-lamb,  a  game  at  cards,  a 
oomption  of  lamquenet.     SeeliiUiB- 

SEIH-IT. 

Skuu..    Theoncegenerallyreceivad 

notion  that  our  northern  anoestors  nsad 
to  drink  at  their  banquets  ont  of  the 
skulls  of  theirenemies,  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  not  nndeistanding  th&t 
thall  yroB  a  genuine  old  Teutonic  word 
for  a  tmp.  The  behef  that  the  heroes 
of  Valhalla  drank  their  ale  ont  irf  literal 
skulls,  or  as  Sonthey  puts  it- 


id.  u 


Siege, 


ic.  1. 
1668,  p.  341. 


eeatia  SirRevtrtno 
•:ng.  Dialect  Soe. 

gtdvemor  ^  anu 


Tnoo^ 
— lloldirneti  Clnuary, 

Compare     Span. 
(Stevens). 
Whereas  thou  sayeat,  that  in  thy  presence, 
1  am  or  no  regard  ne  oountenaanoe, 
Tbat  in  a  lye,  taving  mur  revertnce. 

P.  Thimn,  Delnte  Micitn  Pride  and  Lmcli- 

nta  (ab.  J56B),  p.  1*  (Shaba.  Soc.). 

A  pleuant  gh«il  that  kept  hu  worda  in  miad, 

And  heard  bim  ineeie,  in  KOra  aiid,  ktup 

At  whieb  tbe  Lawyer  taking  great  offence, 
Said,  i^ir,  you  might  bare  ua^d  lavt-revertnct. 
Haringlon,  Epignmi,  bk.  i.  81. 

SEEnEB.  It  is  absurd  to  sappoee 
that  this  is  merely  another  form  of 
tecure,  as  if  the  splinter  of  -wood  which 
fcurct  the  meat  from  falling  asunder 
(bo  Blackley,  Word-Ooaeip,  p.  82), 
though  it  is  possible  that  wiUi  edu- 
cated people  that  word  may  have  exer- 
cised a  reflex  influence,  the  usual  form 
of  tketeer  in  the  provincial  dialects 
being  akiv/v,  which  seems  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Mver,  a  splinter,  from  ekive 
or  skive,  to  shce,  J>an.  ekive,  Icel.  akifa. 


Tboi 


in^tbe 


One  da;  from  EUa's  akuU  tc 
Tbeir  <ralour*8  guerdoD — 

is  equally  erroneoafl.  In  the  death- 
song  of  King  Bagnar  Lodbrok,  he 
consoles  himself  with  the  prospect  of 


has  shown  to  be  the  true  rendering, 
and  not  "  out  of  the  sknllB  of  our  ene- 
mies," as  it  used  formerly  to  be  trsns- 
hited  (Mallet,  N.  Antiq.  p.  106).  SUB, 
old  Eng.  wofe  and  BiAal,  a  cup  or  bowl. 
Scot.  »%vi,  tkuU,  is  the  same  word  as 
Icel.  am,  a  bowl,  Swed.  sbU,  Dan. 
tkaal,  Irish  *gala  (which  latter  Pictet 
equates  with  Sansk.  (aluka,  a  sroaU 
vessel. — La/ngues  Oeifi^uo,  p.  48),  and 
nltimateiy  identical  with  scale  (of  a 
balance)  and  shill,  the  brain-pan,  the 
"golden  !)ou>2  "  of  Eccles.  xii.  6.  Com- 
pare Qoth.  alcana,  a  tile  (Diefenbach, 
li.  288) ;  and  Fr.  tUe,  from  Lat.  Utta, 
on  earthen  vessel. 

Fick  was  led  into  the  same  incotreot 
fancy  that  skulls  of  alanghtered  foes 
were  used  as  beakers  by  the  loot 
that  Indo-Europ.  Icvmhba  signifieB  ft 
pot  as  well  as  the  head  (Wilkina,  Owen 
GoU.  Leetvre»,  p.  S14). 

Tbe  oHginil  and  eitiaordinii;  blmtder 
lie*  with  Olaus  Wurmiun,  the  great  Daniali 
antiquary,  to  whose  authority  poeuaad  hi*- 
toriana  bowed  without  looking  further.  .  .  . 
It  became  universal,  aiid  a  century  pa»ed 
away  without  its  being  detected.  It  was  to 
familiar  thai  Peter  Piudar  once  said  that  tbe 
bookneilen',  like  (be  heroea  of  Valhalla, 
drank  their  wtae  gut  of  the  Jii'lti  of  autbon. 
— J.  Diimtli,  Armaitiei  o/  Liliniiure,  voL  i. 
p.  Si  (ed.  1863). 

And  seruani  war  at  this  bridalc. 
That  birted  win  in  cupp  and  tckal. 
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SLUG 


And  M*rj  bad  tliftt  thai  sold  do 
Al  that  Jmdj  uid  tbaim  to. 

Ear.  Uitricat  Homilia,  p.  110 
(ed.Smalf). 
For  thir  tithing  in  flakonn  and  in  tkall 
Tbaj  ikjDk  the  wyne,  and  wmmjitia  oowpya 

G.  UoH^lat,  Bukii  of  Lntadei,  p.  SIO,  I.  6. 
On  we  ketX  of  vvme  milk  mon;  a  t\nt. 
U.  p.  69, ).  SI). 
,  .  .  Hit  wrath  in  achaur*^. 
For  \*t  ^1  ones  wal]  hu  lobulde  efle  bevn* 


>*J  fait  be  but  a  buayn,  a  I 
[Hii  wrath  ia  kindled  tl 


iUe,  a]Kr  a  tcoU. 

It  a  thing  which 
}uld  Ktlerwarda  be  unclean, 
though  it  be  hut  a  basin,  a  bowl,  or  a  cup.] — 
AlUttralivi  Potmi,  p.  m.  1.  J14S. 

SKT-I.AKSINO,  boisterous  borse-plaj, 
k  atronger  form  of  larking,     See  LiSK. 

[  had  become  from  habit  ao  extrnn^l; 
■rtiTc,  aod  so  fciid  of  dtaplajing  my  newly 
Kqniied  gynmaaticH,  called  by  the  sailors 
'*  wv-iariuii^,"thAt  my  speedy  exit  va»  often 
pnvnoMJcsud. — Jlarryut,  tr.  AliUnuu,  ch. 
II.  [Daria]. 

Slkkpkb,  a  beiun  of  timber  tised  as  a 
rapport  to  railway  metals,  perhaps 
from  the  French  sotnm4«*,fi:om  a  notion 
that  that  word  was  coiinectod  with 
*>inm«I,  sleep  (Blackley).  'Bni  dormer 
or  dormtmt  is  a  provincial  term  for  a 
beam  in  Eogland,  "  Dormawnte  tre, 
Trabea"  {I'rompt.  Pam.),  "Dirrmani 
tree,  a  great  beam  which  lies  across  an 
hoaM,aHDmner"  (Bailey),  "iJormnun^, 
nerer  removed  "  (Id.). 

Hii  table  dormant  in  hia  halle  alwav 
Stode  redy  coTered  alle  ibe  longe  day. 

CWmctr,  Pmlegtu  Cunl.  Talti,  1.  355. 
Slekvzlbss,  ia  the  phrase  a  tleexelea* 
rrratxl,  i.e.  useless,  unprofitable,  is  be- 
yond doubt  a  oorrupled  form  of  some 
other  word  now  no  longer  in  use. 
Allan  Ramsay  (Chamber'BPqp.£iJ.p. 
7)  baa  the  phrase  "  a  ihievelem  errand," 
ao  that  tUeveleu  not  improbably  may 
be  a  corruption  of  the  ticottieh  thieve- 
leM,  or  Itunvlett,  devoid  of  thew  or  ser- 
Tiee,  akin  to  A.  Sax.  pedn,  to  thrive, 
"thee,"  or  profit,  \vow,  a  servant.  The 
phrase  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  Troilm 
iind  t'rrtt.  v.  4,  and  is  punned  upon  by 
Ban  Jonson ; — 

It   [tW  coal]   did  play  me  such  a  tltrvtUa 

As  I  had  nothing  whereto  put  mine arma in, 
And  tbra  I  threw  it  off. 

TaUofttT<J>,\\.i. 


She  cam  wi'  a  right  thiiutUtt  errand  back. 

Harmayj  OtntU  Shejiherd,  i.  1, 

Wi'  lAifiKlfa  aneer  toiee  bis  modiah  mien, 

He,  down  the  water,  giea  him  this  guid-eea. 

Burtu,  Petmi,  p.  36  (Globe  ed.). 

Thievclegt  might  become  eievehge  (cf. 
tow-thUth  and  0.  Eng.  thoiO'thiatle, 
kat  and  hath,  lovet  hveth,  &c.),  which 
for  the  sake  of  eaphony  and  sense 
would  become  etecmleie. 

She  can  make  twentie  ilttBeleut  eminili  ia 
hope  of  a  good  tume. —  ll'Airntici,  or  A  Ntit 
CmI  0^  OiaraeUri.  p.  83  (1631). 

The  phiaae  ocouraaiso  in  Heywood'e 
Worke  (1666),  and  The  Spectator  {1711). 
Bp.  Hall  has  "  tleeveleu  rhymes  "  [Sil- 
tireg,  b.  iv.  sat.  1),  vid.  Brand,  Pop. 
A-ntiq.  vol.  i  p.  132  (ed.  Bobn). 
Chaucer,  TegtamfntofLovc,u.3M,haa 
"sfcttcicMB  words ;"  Taylor  the  Water- 
poet  (1630),  "  a  lUevelesee  message." 

Shee  had  dealt  belter  if  shee  hadsent  him- 
crabbed  answere,  then  ao 


Tht  i*o 
Soo.). 


le  him  by  lb 


,  1593,  p.  Sj  (Sbttka. 


lek  aa  from  a  ilenelcu  Amine. 

igton,  Epigram),  bk,  iii.  9. 
Tbat  aame  young  Trojan  asa,  that  tores 
the  whore  there,  might  aend  tbat  Greekish 
wboremuterly  Tillain,  with  the  aleeve,  back 
to  the  diKaemblinK  luinrioua  drab,  of  a  iktct- 
lea  errand. — ShiJtapeare,  TVgjJiuond  Creoufa, 
V.  4, 10. 

SiM-PAiB,  a  winter  fair  held  in  Cbi- 
obester  in  October,  so  called  from  the 
verb  stoh,  gleah,  glagen,  to  slay,  being 
the  &ir  when  the  sMn  beasts  were 
sold  to  be  pickled  down  for  winter 
stores,  no  live  cattle  being  brought  to 
market  till  the  foUowingspring. — Notes 
and  Quei-ie»,  5th  S.  vii.  p.  IIS. 

Slocqh- HEAL,  a  popular  name  for  the 
prunella  plant,  is  a  cormptioii  of  its 
older  name  »elf-heal  (Prior). 

Slow-wobh  is  the  Norse  ahva,  Icel. 
iMa,  akin  to  Icel.  ele/a,  slaver,  to 
dnvol,  tlitfra,  to  lick.  Noise  aleve,  slime 
(Morris  and  Skeat,  Spceimeiu,  p.  809). 
Dr.  Adams  regards  eUno-tuorm  as 
another  form  of  Bltiq-worTn,  lug-inorm 
(Tramadvms  o/ PAitofoj.Soc.  1860-1, 
p.  9). 

Slug,  heavy  shot,  is  from  A.  Sai. 
(ge-)eUisiin,  "to  slay"  or  strike,  akin 
to  elaugk-l4T,  Qer.  achlagcn,  and  sU>g,  to 
strike  hard  at  orioket. 
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SMOKE 


Thii  men*Ke  he  (eni  in  t  iiu|{^bullet, 
being  irrit  in  cipher,  uid  wrapped  ap  ia  le*d 
aaJ  »et\ed.~PtiHa,  Umry,  Feb.  4th,  1664-5. 

Bluo-bobh,  OS  nsed  by  Browning, 

DauntlrM  the  ilug-horn  to  my  lips  I  Kt. 
Childt  RoUmd,  lubJiB, 
is  eridently  the  same  varA    aa  the 
Bcotch  iluphonte,  the  watohwoid  of  an 
army,  denved,  aooordmg  to  JamieBon, 
from  Keltic  iluagh,  an  anny,  and  corn, 

The  iluthornt,  enlenie,  or  the  wuthe  en 
M  eat  &r  the  balt^  all  mild  be  rerldy. 
a.  Douglai,  BuUi  of  t-ntadat,  p.  130,  L  37. 

tSMALiuUiK,  an  old  popular  name  for 
watar-parsley  (Apima  ffraveoletu],  ap- 
parency a  simple  word  like  herbage, 
JoUage,  jdvmage,  dio.,  is  really  a  mongrel 
compound  amail-ache,  the  latter  part 
being  Fr.  ache,  parsley,  from  Lat. 
apivm.  It  was  so  called  in  contradis- 
tinotion  to  the  lai^er  faorse-paraiey. 

Sinii[lu|;i!,  (u  Hlin^  TriCelb,  bstb  s  peculiar 
Tertue  >|{Sin>i  the  biting  of  veneoLoui spiders. 
—Gtnintt,  Herbal^  p.  663. 

The  learesof  thu  plaot,  which  they  termed 
by  the  name  of  Mupelum,  eune  very  near 
in  all  respecU  to  those  olimaitaeh  or  peraely. 
—HaUand,  PUniti  Nal.  H'at.  vol.  IL  p.  B. 

Shitbr,  anoldoomiptionof«otnte/ar, 
Pr.  oimeterre,  It.  dmitarra,  more  pro- 
bably perhaps  from  Pers,  (AetrwAtV,  or 
ihimahir,  than  firom  Baeqae  oim«-f orro, 
"  sharp'pomted."  Sm/Uer  is  found  in 
Lilly's  bramatie  Worke,  vol.  i.  p.  IS 
(Lib.  Old  Authors);  iineeferinDekker; 
"  Cimeierre,  A  Boymitar,  or  »myter,  a 
kind  of  short  and  crooked  sword,  mnoh 
in  nse  among  the  Turks  ."^Cotgrave. 
An  old  Fren  oh  form  mta/imeterre  (Devio ). 
HaU  {Ohron.  p.648)BpeakBof"swordeB 
like  untitariea  of  Turkey." 

San.   Bui  what  ii  this,  call  you  it  your 

Top.  No,  it  is  my  (imittr ;  whichlbycOD- 
■[ruction  often  i^tudying  to  bee  compeadioui, 
call  my  imiln-— LiU«  Endirni™,  act  i.  ac.  3 
(vol.  i.  p.  15,  ed.  Fairholt). 

Smokb,  in  the  colloquial  sense  of 
"  to  discover  a  secret,  to  find  ont,  twig, 
or  understand  one's  meaning,"  has 
nothing  to  do  with  mnoke  (A.  Bax. 
Krtedc),  /«wntM,  but  is  a  perverted  form 
of  A.  8as.  tmedgen,  to  seek  out,  investi- 
gate, or  examine  a  matter  (e.g.  A.  Sax. 
Vers.  Luke  iiii.  2S;  John  xvi  19), 
Bavarian  tchmetlien,  to  auift  or  smell 
out,  Swiss  enchmekkwti,  to  emell  oat, 


disoover  (Wedgwood).  Compare  A. 
Sax.  (median,  to  penetrate,  imedgt 
subUe  (EttmUUer,  p.  T07>. 

CrDrm,  .  .  .  What  are  yoal  yoo  hare 
been  hang'd  in  the  nuoke  inffieteptly,  (bat  ia, 
(melt  out  already. 

Notch.  Sir,  ve.  do  come  from  anung;  the 
brewhouaea  in  Sl  KalheriDe'a,  tliat'it  tmn, 
there  you  hare  imaktd  ua ;  [he  dock  coroibrt 
your  noetrila! — Btn  Jomoa,  Tht  Mafttt  if 
Jurun,  Wfr^.  p.  930,  IfitT  (i^.  Mnion). 

The  two  free-bootera,  aeeioff  themoelvcv 
tmnkd,  told  tlieir  thinl  brotber.— DeUwr, 
LantAariMand  Condfdig&l,  16M. 

All's  some  one,  air. 
We  are  auACi  for  being  coaej-catcben :  vrj 

la  put  in  priion  ;  faia  ibe-cnMomer 
la  under^oardtoo. 

HuBia^tr,  Tht  RciKgado,  act  i*.  sc  1. 

lie  was  first  imolcrd  by  the  old  hud  lAfeu. 

Hhakofan,  AU't  WM  that  Emit  WtO, 

iU.€. 

And  yet  thrODgb  alt  this  difference,  I  alose 

SmoJicd  hia  true  persoD. 

G.  Chofman,  Oitmt^af  lio»*r. 


V/orkt,  vol.  1 

May  not  the  word  be  from  A.  Sax. 
fmeceon,  to   taste   (?  or   touch),  past 

Sarto.  x-emok^d,  from  tmoc,  a  tasta, 
avour,  or  "smack"  (EttmUUer, 70S), 
then  to  disoover  by  tasting,  to  find  out? 
Compare — 

Schrifl  set  achal  beon*  naked;  {ct  •• 
nakedlicbe  imaked,  and  noul  bisaampled 
feire,  ne  henileliche  iuulnl  [al.  uaMctod]. — 
Ancrn  Riv>\t,  p.  316. 

[Confeaion  muat  be  naked,  that  ia  made 
nakedly,  not  apeciously  palliated  nor  gently 
touched  on.] 

SmooAu  is  found  in  the  sense  of  sos- 
pioions.  Davies,  Sttpp.  Bng.  Oloataty, 
quotes  the  following ; — 
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Snails  I  a  common  expletdTe  in  the 
old  drama,  should  be  written  'gnaiU ! 
or'tnaUt!  i.e. Hunaiit, or Qod^gnaHa. 
CompMV  the  foUowiag : — 

Maru.  TbouKh  mui  tbu  tnjle  ii, 
Brane,  Mode,  ajdra,  p*u;oD  ; 

Your  paynel  harde, 
Ve  dyded  for  hjm  iloiv. 
Nrv  NoibriHiae  Magd  iipoa  tkt  Ptmion 
of  Cnnie,  I.  i5i. 
HU  •milei,  I  would  plague  tbem  one  way  or 

■ootlier, 
I  would  001  miase  him,  no,  if  hee  were  mloe 
own  brather. 

New  CuHuhk  (l.i79>,  acl  iu  K.  S. 
SnaiL!  wlK>refbrecc>m«all  ibnAef   MaBter, 
btn-'s  Dotfisbeoougb  forus. — Palt<ul  Criatil 
(16a().  aeli.  ee.l. 

'SnaiU,  mj  ahiKs  are  pale  aa  tbe  cheek  of  4 
■lew'd  pander. — Kvoifji,  A  MaUh  al  Mid- 
idght,  act  i.  »c.  1. 

Shap-ucs,  b  corrnptioii  of  knap- 
B&ek  (from  Dnt.  Imof-zak,  a  proTision- 
hafi,  teota  Dnt  hnap,  eating). 

Nor  will  it  auffice  to  hare  rated  up  a  few 
Notioni  .  .  .  any  more  than  a  Soldier  who 
bad  filled  hii  Smrf-uttk  ihauld  Ibereupoti  aet 
gp  for  Keeping  HouK.— Mimaiit  of  Dr. 
&>bt.  Somtli,  1717,  p.  14. 

Btiow,  a  small  sea- vessel,  is  from  the 
Low  Oer.  tnou,  or  tnimtchip,  a  boat 
with  a  aharp  prow  or  snont,  tnau ;  as 
Datch  tneb  (navu  TOtlrnta)  is  from 
mfb,  a  beak.  (See  Wedgwood,  b.t. 
Smad.) 

Par  olher  oaft  OOr  prouder  river  abowa, 
Ilora,  piaka,  and  aloopa;  bri|^,  hrigaatiiie*, 

Crabbt,  Tilt  Binvagh,  Lttttr  1. 
(ICarfct,  p.  ITS,  ed.  1866). 

I  broke  with  them  at  laac  lor  what  thej 
did  on  board  of  a  bit  of  a  inow. — Seott,Rid- 
f'titt,  ii.  156. 

SoAX-FALCOH,  a  term  in  falconry  for 
a  yonuK  hawk  that  not  having  yet 
monlted  retains  the  red  plumage  of 
its  first  year,  is  a  corniption  of  the 
French  saitre,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  its  waring  flight. 
(>f  the  taaTtfaatem  to  I  learne  to  By, 
That   flaga  awhile  ber  flutleriag  winga  be- 

Tdl   >be   her  aidfe   for  Mraager  flight  can 

Sftimr,  /iynn  of  HaiMRly  Btautle,  1. 16. 

SoAB-HAWK  is  not,  as  one  might 
natoially  mippoee,  a  hawk  that  Kan, 
but  a  young  hawk  in  its  first  year 
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"from  the  first  taking  her  from  die 
eyrie,  till  she  has  mew'd  or  cast  her 
feathers "  (Bailey),  and  is  so  called 
from  the  reddish  tint  of  its  first 
plumage.  Thus  Cotgiave  gives  not 
only  faulcon  tor,  "  a  soar  Hawke," 
but  hairenc  mr,  "  a  red  Herring."  Soar 
therefore  is  the  same  word  as  Fr.  ear, 
soar,  "  sorrel,"  eaurir,  torer,  to  redden. 
It.  soM/ro,  perhaps  from  a  Latin  ee- 

SoDDXH,  applied  to  bread  or  pasti;, 
which  is  said  to  be  aodden  when  close 
and  heavy,  the  dough  not  having  risen 
properly,  as  if  another  usage  of  »oiden, 
the  past  parte,  of  ietihe,  to  boil,  with 
an  oblique  reference  probably  to  the 
heavy  indigestible  nature  of  boiled 
paste,  is  a  cormption  aitaSdem  or  siui, 
which  is  theordinary  wordinthe  prov. 
dialects  for  heavy,  solid,  ill- baked 
(bread).  Compare  sodd^.  Bod,  heavy, 
N(rrt'h.  (Wriglit),  sodden,  toh^en,  to 
make  solid,  JAneoln.  (Id.),  old  Eng. 
tad,  hard,  solid  {Vromp,.  Porv.),  in 
Elizabethan  English  serious,  sedate, 
in  modem  English  downcast,  sorrow- 
ful. The  original  meaning  was  full, 
satiated,  A.  Sax.  sod,  sated  ^adnmt,  to 
be  full,  be  weaiy  (Ettmiiller,  p.  627), 
IceL  taddit  (and  sirtir),  sated,  0.  H, 
Oer.  tol,  Lat.  taiwr,  full,  Qoth.  sntw, 
sods,  fuU  (see  Diefenbaob,  OofA. 
SprocAe,  ii,  179).  Compare  Welsh  sod, 
firm,  sodi'o,  to  make  firm.  The  tran- 
sition from  fulness,  satiety,  to  material 
heaviness  (as  of  bread)  and  mental 
heaviness  (of  a  man's  mood)  is  easily 
understood. 

Soil,  to  feed  cattle  in  the  stall,  seems 
to  be  a  corrupted  form  of  Prov.  Eng. 
SDuI,  to  satisfy  with  food,  Fr.  soouf,  ' 
satiated,  sooiikr,  Prov.  sodoiJur,  Lat. 
soJuKore,  to  sate,  from  Latin  sotuUws, 
softir,  «afts. 

If  the  Horsse  pie  to  St\U  in  Aprill  after 
fine  daiea  brii^  him  forth. — TopteU,  Hut.  of 
Foun-fooUd  Beaiti,  1608,  p.  SXS. 

Solas  tofkbs,  the  name  given  to  the 
vith  hats  worn  in  the  East,  as  if  "  sun 
hats,"  is  said  to  be  more  properly  tola 
fopeet,  SO  called  from  the  material  of 
which  Uieheaddress  is  composed.  Hind. 
»hold,  the  pith  of  the  plant  ^tehyno- 
m^ne  aspera.  Compare  Sbespaw,  for 
another  ooiraption  of  an  Oriental  word. 
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SoBBY,  SO  spelled  as  if  the  adJMtiTEtl 
form  of  torrow  (with  which  it  has  no 
real  connexion)  would  more  properly 
be  toreiy  or  Ktry ;  compare  O.  Eng.  and 
A.  Sai,  aarig,  sad,  Scot,  sary,  A.  Sax. 
«ar,  aeore,  0.  N.«ar.  iSorrour  is  A.  Sax. 
gorg,  moaming,  grief,  gorgian,  to  grieve, 
Goth.  ta&Taa.  The  two  words  ara 
often  bronght  together,  e.g.  torga  earoet, 
"sorest  sorrow." — Oi»dmon,  122, 19. 

Sound,  a  false  orthography  of  old 
Eng.  «oun,  Fr.  von,  Lat.  ton-vs,  the  d 
having  originally  been  added  on  by 
ignorant  speakers,  as  in  gownd,  ticooni 
or  moov/nd,  found,  to  beat,  for  old  Eng. 
poitn  01  jnea;  bound,  ready,  for  hown. 
I  have  ^o  noted  in  old  writers  diop- 
land  tox  chaplain;  gavaiuyndtMimondi 
anveidtozanvili  lawml  for  lawn;  cyna- 
viond  (Florio);  tarntond  for  eenwm; 
echolU^i  told  (Holland)  for  sole  (fiah) ; 
to  icand  (Norden).    See  Boond  (vb.). 

He  aej  ter  jdel  men  Tul  stronae 
&  tia[jj<le  10  liem  wilh  wbre  <m<n, 
"  Wj  stonile  je  ;del  bbe  d«jeS  lange." 
AUiunlice  Potm,  p.  16, 1.  S33. 
Sonant  a  short,  jeel  wwnin^  in  Engrliab 
must  bee  long;  and  much  more  tC  jt  were 
umndinf;  ■■  tbee  igoorant  feneialy  but  &lalye 
dooe  wr^te^  nsy  that  vuere  at  1  woonder 
more,  tbee  learned  trip  tbevre  peonea  al  thia 
■loaae,  in  to  much  &b  M.  PJiaer  in  thee  verye 
first  venie  of  Virgil  mistakelh  thee  wctorde, 
jeet  toand  and  lounw  differ  as  much  in  Eng- 
lish u  Kjlidiu   and  hhiiu  in  Latin. — Stam- 
hunt,  JEiaad,  Pirfact  [Daviei]. 

SoDHO,  a  corrupt  form  of  twoon  or 
twound,  old  Eng.  gwovme,  A.  8ax. 
aevmnan,  to  swoon  (see  Atkinson, 
Cleveland  Olotsary,  s.v.). 

1  warrant  your  maater  in  only  in  aiounit; 
and  I'tc  a  bottle  of  stuff  in  my  pockety  that 
will  fetch  him  in  a  whiff. — BUlierilaffe  and 
FooU,  Dr.  Latt  m  hii  Chariot,  act  iii. 

Upon  whose  departure,  with  the  panne 
left  of  hia  resolution,  my  minion  fel  into 
a  lound.—Tht  Faaionale  Mvrrice  (1593),  p. 
7»(Shak«.Soc.). 

BouHDEB,  an  old  word  for  a  wild- 
boar,  is,  Ilakeit,for«ti»(ier,  and  means 
the  animal  that  lives  apart,  separate, 
or  a-suwier  (A.  Sax.  numtar,  IceL  aundr, 
Dut.  Bonder,  Ooth.  eundro,  a-sunder). 
Compare  old  Eng.  syngkre,  a  wild- 
boar,  Ft.  tanglier,  &om  Lat.  tingviaria, 
dwelling  alone;  Greek  monios  (t.«. 
lonely,  solitary),  the  wild-boar;  Sar^, 
su2on«,  the  eame,  from  Lat.  «oitM,  idone. 


It  had  BO  happened  that  a  iwiulcr  (u.  is 
the  language  ol  Ibe  period,  >  boar  of  lolj 
two  years  old)  had  croxaed  ihe  track  of  lb 

E roper  object  of  the  chase. — Scott,  Qwnlis 
luruurd,  i.  130. 

A  boor  of  the  wode  diBtriede  it ;  and  i  ■■■■ 
guJtr  wielde  beeste  deuourule  it. —  Hyiifi^ 
Fa.  liiii.  14. 
Sounder  was  also  used  for  a  herd  cf 


Wben  be  is  foure  yere,  a  boar  ahiU  he  be. 
From  the  toundtr  of  the  awyne  theniu  de- 
putyth  he ; 


irions  old  cormpfiaii 
in  the  Fimon  of  Pien  the  Plotmmi, 
Pass.  iii.L187,TextC.,"Bomenoiu8iiid 
Southdenee,"  where  other  M8S.  read 
wH^n^s  and  lodenes.  ItisforMidiinu*, 
i.e.  svb-dcan»,  which  seems  to  have  be«n 
interpreted  by  the  scribe  as  soutVdeiut. 
Prof.  Skeat  (Nolet  in  loc.)  quotes  sDutt- 
hnilys,  for  guh-bailiffe,  from  a  Poem  m 
the  EvU  Times  of  Edward  II.- 

SovzBEioH,    a  corrDpt    spalling  tt 
80vran  (Milton,  Par.  Lett,  i.  L  346), 
from  a  false  analogy  to  reign.    Cf.  Fr. 
touverain,  It.  aovrano,  eoprano,  sapnme, 
from  supra,  above,  Lat.  ettperamu. 
For  Jupiler  aboren  alLe, 
Which  is  of  goddea  toveram. 
Hath  in  his  celler,  as  men  sain. 
Two  tonnes  fall  of  love  drinks. 
Cower,  CbhJ:  ^manlii,  vol.  iii.  p.  it. 

Sow-thistle,  O.  Eng.  ruwe-ditid,  a 
cormption  of  its  older  form  f  AoisfAjisftI 
{Fr.Parv.),A.8n.in^feh»Ul,otinHnikl, 
0.  Ger.  du-tialel, "  Bpront-thistie,"  from 
t^e,  a  spront  (Prior).  Mr.  AtkinsoD 
questions  this,  adducing  the  Clevdand 
ewine-t^tle,  Swed.  mnM-fistel,  Dan. 
mnetuJMl,  ttnnedUd,  Qer.  sow-dtftej. 

Soalhiattillt,  or  thowthvBtylle,  ReMroa 
porcinum. — PrampI,  Parvulmua. 

In  a  15th  oentaiy  MS.  (quoted  in 

Wright's  Jlomas  of  other  Dayt,  p.31S) 
the  word  is  spelt  ffoolheilyne.  Cf.  /tf- 
borough,  furety,  &c.,  for  iharbon»i^ 
thirsty,  &c. 

Spmie-donk,  an  old  word  for  Ou 
blade  or  shoulder  bone,  is  connected 
with  Prov.  eepatia,  Portg,  etpadra,  Sp. 
etpalda,  It.  spatola.,  Lat.  tpatala.  Grew 
tpalhi,  a  flat  blade.    "  Spade"  is  fi 
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Spanish  bekfkatbb.  This  ezpreBaion 
H  quotad  without  explanation  in 
Pkiioktg.  8oe.  Proe.  vol.  v,  p.  140,  and 
uid  to  beaoormption  of'Spina^fida 
(a  diseaM)." 

Spabk,  as  a  name  for  a  self-aufQcient 
lop  or  eonoeited  coxcomb,  has  pro- 
boblj  no  direct  eonnexioti  with  the 
glittering  particle  of  fire  which  we  call 
a  tpark,  any  more  than  Jiunkey  has  to 
do  with  Ger.  flvnke,  a  Bpork.  Mr. 
Wedgwood  connects  the  word  with 
Prov.  Bng.  gprag,  gpraek,  qniok,  brisk, 
as  if  a  tivelf  yonng  man  (compare  Ir. 
mtme,  vigour,  sprightiineBB),  and 
Cleasby  fordier  points  out  a  connexion 
with  Icelandic  tparkr,  iprakhi,  lively, 
■prigfatly,  also  a  dandy.  See  also  Prof. 
Skeat'a  Notes  to  Piers  Plourmon,  p. 
896. 

OA  bu  it  bees  dit  tot  to  mark 
A  pmud  conceited  udkuie  tp^tk. 

J,  Merriekf  The  C^mf  fcim. 

Other  connected  words  seem  to  be 
tpry,  nimble,  brisk,  Cnmberland 
wproag,  a  pleasure  excursion,  gfree,  and 
ptodiape  spruce.  In  the  following  quo- 
tation two  M5S.  have  sparkUch  for 
tfraiklieh/e,  which  here  has  the  meaning 
rf  Bfotiee,  dandified : — 
Bwfot  DO  an  u»e  l>ak '  boatleas  cam  prikye, 
Witli.oate  apona  o>er  ipere  '  mid  ipraktuht 

be  lokede, 
A*  if  ^  kjode  of  *  knjght  ■  ^t  eonM>  to  be 


Toff 


a  bo*  gille  spares  '  and  gslochea  j- 
ooDped. 

Vinan  tf  Fitn  PJatmiun,  C.  Xii.  1. 13 
(ed.  akest). 
Save  jou,  boon  iparJu.'    Will't  pleueyou  to 
admit  me  1 
Carfenght,  Tht  Ordinary,  set  iii.  ac.  5. 
1  will  wed  tbee. 
To  b;  ^reat  widdown  daoghler  and  Hole 

The  loaely  tparhi,  the  bright  Laodiee. 

Chapman,  Widdomi  Ttam,  act  i. 
Hitbeno  wilt  out  tparkfuil  joutb  laugh  at 
ibiir  great  graadfathtir'a  KD|;liab,  wbo  bad 
aore  care  to  do  veil,  than  lo  nppake  miniOD 
like.— Cndcn,  Renaintt,  p.  »  (16U7). 
Your  pnauasioD, 

■■■  fepcating, 

NtJ^/fht  CUy  Madam,  act  JT.  Be.  «. 
It   tbnar    brroikp    ifarki    whow    learned 


Make  kin^  the  subject  of  their  loRy  layes, 
Thy  wortlileaae  praysing  dotb  tbeir  worth 

dUpraiae. 
Fuller,  UattidM  Utavii  FHniihment,  at.  64. 
Draw  near,  brave  iparkt,  whoae  spiritaacom 

to  ligbt 
Vour  hollow  tapem  but  at  bonoar's  Rame. 
Quarla,  EmSlima,  bk.  i.  emb.  9  (1635). 
The  true-bred  ipatkj  to  boisf  bis  name, 
L'pon  the  waxen  winga  of  fame, 
Wdl  fight  uDdaunted  in  a  flood, 
Tbnl'a  rais'd  willi  brackieli  drop^  and  blood. 
QuarUi,  Emileau.  ii.  11. 
Hi^re  I  aUo  aaw  Madam  Caatlemnine,  and, 
which  pleaaed   me  moat,  Mr.  Crofta,  the 
King'a  baatard,  a  most  pretty  iporl^  of  about 
Id  years  old,  wbo,   1   perceive,   do   hang    ' 
much  upon  my  Lady  Castlemaine,   and  ia 
always  with  her.— fipi(i.  Diary,  Sept.  7th, 
1668. 

No  double  entendm,  which  you  ipurlu  allow. 
To  make  the  ladiea  look — they  know  not 

Dryden,  Lme  Triumphant,  1693, 
Prolopie,  I.  84. 
For   matter  o'  that,  I   had  rather  have 
the  soldiers  than  officers :  for  nothing  ia  erer 

Snd  enoneb  for  those  iparki. —  Fielding, 
ill.  of  a  Foundling,  bk.  viii.  ch.  3. 
He  cornea  i'  th*  middle  of  ifaeir  Sport, 
And,  like  a  cunning  old  Trepanner, 
Took  the  poor  Lovers  in  the  Manner, 
And  there,  as  one  would  lake  a  Lark, 
Trapp'd  the  fair  Madam  and  her  .Sporfc. 

Cotltm,  Burteiqut  upon  BarUiqu^f 
Poem,  p.  «39. 

Cowper  seems  to  have  identdfled  ttuB 
word  with  that  for  a  luminous  par- 
ticle:— 

So,  when  a  child,  as  playful  children  dm. 
Has  burnt  to  tioder  a  stale  last  year's  news, 
Tbe  flame  extinct,  he  riewa  tbe  roving  fire, — 
There  goes  m;   lady,  and  there  goes  the 


On  muk  Namei  in  the  Biognphia  Britannica, 

And  BO  Ben  Jonson  : — 

Thy  son's  a  gallant  ipurli  and  most  not  be 
put  out  of  a  Huilden. 

Tht  Pr«ta.Wr,  i.  1  {  Works,  p.  108). 
Sparbow- BALLS,  )  shosmakers'  nails 
Sparbow- BILLS,  I  (provincial  Bug.), 
ie  perhaps  a  corruption  of  sparables,  or 
tpcrrnbles  (Uerrick),  ilimin,  form  of 
spar,  which  is  a  derivative  of  sperr  or 
spar,  to  make  fast,  according  to  Ken. 
nett,  PoToch.  Anfiq.  1685.  In  Cora- 
wall  spamncs,  sparras,  or  spars,  are 
wooden  skeweiB  used  in  thatching  (T. 
(J.  Couch). 
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Cob  clouiH  hi*  iliooes,  tnd  ih  ihi>  ttor;  tnllt, 
H  ii  (bunib'nulea-p&r'd,  nfford  him  tptrrablf, 
Htrrick,  Ht^trida,  Feemi,  p.  tW. 

Sviiauivi  oaiBs,  a  vulgar  oorrup- 
tion  of  ntparagti*,  and  widely  pre- 
valent. Mr.  S.  B.  Holes  states  that 
npon  one  occaaion  being  aaked  to 
adjudicate  at  a  rastio  flower-show  on 
the  merits  of  certain  olaeSBS  of  wild 
ferns  and  grasses,  amongst  the  latter 
he  observed  three  oases  of  aaparagns 
being  exhibited.  0pon  lua  saying  to 
the  eihibitors  that  this  was  not  con- 
templated by  the  schedule,  his  igno- 
rance was  at  once  enlightened, — 
"  Please,  sir,  it  says  ferns  and  grasses, 
and  this  is  aparrow  grtut." — Book  ainmt 
Botes,  p.  80. 

The  Lincolnshire  folk  shorten  the 
corrupted  word,  and  will  politely  in- 
vite a  gnest  to  have  a  "little  more 
grass"  (I'eacook,  Qlouary  of  Manley, 
&o.). 

Steele,  in  The  Taller,  No.  ISO,  hoe 
tparagrcu*.  Other  old  forms  are  tpara- 
gtu,  tparoffe,  and  tptrage. 

Bpatoh-coce,  a  name  in  cookery  for 
a  diicken  grilled  in  a  particultur  man- 
ner, as  if  an  abbreviation  of  "  despatch 
oock  "  because  it  was  hastily  prepared, 
waa  originally  "  epitcheack,  aoormp- 
ted  form  of  "  tpitaiuck,"  i.e.  en 
broehette.  A  niatch-eoeJc  fowl  is  one 
spread  on  a  skewer  after  having  been 
apht  open  at  the  back,  just  as  a  broiled 
eel  done  on  a  skewer  is  called  a  ipU^- 
cocked  eel  (Eettner,  Book  of  the  TaHe, 
S.V.  p.  119). 

We  bid  a  good  deal  ol  laughing  at  so 
Liabmul  wfaowuofoar  puty,  oa  account 
of  s  bull  lie  had  mad«it  breakfuL  snd  which 
we  called  "  hsif  a  niehtiag^e  "  /hulbul],— 
atortof  "noteh-cMftnigbtiiu^ste. ' — Rmtell, 
Mnmrir.  of  Th/it.  Mm.™,  rol.  i.  p.  317. 
Yet  uo  mau  lards  ult-pOTk  with oranse- peel, 
Or  garoiahes  hii  lamb  with  niUliriKkd  eel. 
King,  Alt  of  Coekini. 


Next  we'll  haTB  true  fat  ratable  old  pikea. 


>d  of  a  huge  ul 
xktd.—T.   B 


SiDE'dlikHaHagtroh  !  thoasiink'iit  hIiTI) 
Aad  Sfilch  uck-3  Uk^  a  mlttd  eft. 

Cottan,  Barlm/Hi  upn  Burlaqiit, 

PflCIW,  p.  ttt. 

Spirit,  in  the  phrase  "  to  tptrit  np  a 
man  to  an  act,"  thou^  at  first  sight  it 
seems  to  come  from  the  Latin,  is  in 
truth,  says  Mr.  Oliphant,  a  disguised, 
form  of  the  old  io-g^ryttan,  to  excite, 
gpmi  andf^TTQuf  coming  from  the  sanaa 
root  (Old  and  Middh  EngVtk,  p.  77). 

Spubhing,  a  provincial  word  for  the 
interweaving  of  the  branches  of  trees, 
hnrdle-wiee,  so  as  to  form  a  low  hedge, 
e.^.  Mr.  Blackmore  in  Loma  Doone,  a 
Bomance  of  Exmoor,  speaks  of  a  "  jHta- 
part  of  ash,  which  is  made  hj  what  we 
call  tplaahtng,"  and  shortly  after  he  calls 
this  a  "stoat  ashen  hedge"  (3rd  ed. 
pp.  281,  233).  It  seems  to  be  a  eorrap- 
tion  of  the  more  ordinary  form  toploA, 
old  Eng.  to  pleach  ('*  A  thick  nleocAed 
alley  in  my  orchard," — MucA  Ado  about 
NoOiing,  i.  4),  akin  to  Lat.  pleeio,  and 
pU«i,  Greek  pUkif,  to  twine  or  plait. 

Women  «re  Dot  so  tender  fruit,  but  that 
they  doo  ■*  well,  and  bean-  at  wHI  upon 
beds,  as  plahtd  again*!  walls. — Kir  T.  ihtr- 
burii,  Ntutt  (  U'orki,  p.  176,  ed.  Rimbauh). 

Sflintsk-bab,  a  name  for  the  bar  to 
which  a  horse  is  harnessed  in  drawing. 
Splinter  eeems  to  be  a  corruption  ot 
tprint^  for  gpringiree,  otiginally 
tpangtree,  the  tree  or  timber  to  whtdi 
(in  provincial  English)  the  hoise  is 
$panged  at  yoked.  Compare  Qex, 
sponncw,  to  fasten,  Dnt.  otmipaHuen,  to 
harness.  Another  form  of  the  word 
is  ipMree-hir  (Wedgwood). 

Spoh,  to  injore,  destroy,  or  rend« 
nselees,  is  another  form  of  to  »piU 
(A.  S.  spiU/m,  to  destroy,  Dut.spiflrtt), 
assimilated  apparently  to  the  other 
verb  "  to  spoU,"  Fr.  deqwuiUer,  laA. 
tpoKore. 

Spook,  a  slang  term,  now  in  very 
general  nse,  meaning  to  court  or  nuAe 
kive,  to  phillis  and  philander,  to  show 
a  lover's  fondness;  also  "  to  be  fpooiww 
on  a  girl,"  "to  be  spoons,"  and 
"  *poon«^,"  one  foolishly  fond,  a  weak- 
minded  mufT.  These  words  were  per- 
haps popularly  supposed  to  mean 
"  babyish,  like  an  infant  that  is  spoon- 
fed," or  perhaps  a  reference  was  ima- 
gined to  the  old  notion  that  change- 
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liags,  who  were  generally  idioto,  were 
sabatitated  sometimes  by  the  fairies 
for  healthy  infsiiits,  these  changelings 
being    in    some    instanoes    veritable 

Tbi>  i*  she  [Mib]  that  empties  cradlra, 
Takes  out  ehildrpn,  pota  in  ladla. 

i-oiilt,  litg.  Punroaiu,  p.  333. 

(See  Brand,  Top.  Anfiq.  a.  829 ; 
Eeightley,  Fanry  Mythology,  8S6.)  As  a 
cnrioQs  coincidence  may  be  noted 
Qer.  leffdn,  to  play  the  gallant,  also  to 
eat  wiUi  a  spoon,  liiffel,  gallantry,  and 
a  Bpoon.  To  tpoon,  borrowed  pro- 
bably ftom  Home  of  the  provincial  dia- 
lects, serans  to  be  akin  to  A.  Sax. 
aponere  {apanen),  an  allnier  or  per- 
■nader,  tponvttg  (iponun^),  persnasion, 
sednotion,  spaTtan  (p.  p^iic.  gpoofn), 
to  entice  or  solicit,  me  primitive  form 
of  which  was  probably  munan,  implied 
by  Teatonic  un-tpvmdih,  ineiorahle 
(Ettmuller,  p.  712).  Thus  the  original 
meaning  of  moon  would  be  "  to  be  se- 
ductive or  allnring"  in  one's  looks  and 
manner,  to  woo.  Compare  apoon,  the 
implement,  firom  A.  Sax.  gpon,  a  thin 
piece  of  wood. 

Spobt,  in  the  college  phrase  to  ^ort 
one'*  oak,  %.«.  to  keep  one's  door  barred, 
to  bring  it  into  lequiaition,  is  regarded 
by  Hr.  OHphant  as  a  coimpted  form  of 
the  old  Eng.  verb  ipttrran,  to  close  or 
bax,  with  a  t  soffixed  to  romid  it  off,  as 
in  "thou  ar(,"for  O.Eng.  ar  (Old  and 
Mid,  Engliih,  p.  76).  But  how  would 
this  explanation  account  for  the  phrases 
"to  fport  ft  new  hat,  a  gold  pin."  Ac, 
i.e.  to  exhibit,  wear,  ot  call  into  requi- 
litioo? 

BpBiaHT,  an  old  and  inoorreot  spell- 
ing of  tprite  (anciently  tpiriif,  Lat. 
tptritu*.  a  breath,  a  vapour,  an  aerial 


being),  firom  the  false  analogy  of  such 
words  as  UglU,  night,  right,  sight,  might. 
O.  Eng.  gpighi,  Ac,  where  the  gh 


radical  and  organic  (cf.  Lat.  lue-t, 
nott't,  Teei-ut,  Oer.  ticht,  machl,  Lat. 
dt-»peti-v*,  Sx.).  The  last-mentioned 
woi^  on  the  other  band,  in  the  form 
of  ip^,  has  been  falsely  assimilated  to 
riU,  vnif,  kite,  Ac.  Similarly,  in  The 
Ttco  Nobte  Eintmen  (1684),  wHghler 
occurs  for  tenter  (Prologue),  kight  (act 
i.  6C.  1, 1. 41)  for  kUe,  requighl  (v. 4, 86) 
for  nquitf. 


And  Mara  yon  know  must  Venus  htue, 
To  recrtsle  his  iprught. 
B.  Gotgi,  Egtog;  1563,  p.  67  («d.  Arber). 
WLereflamea  doe  butne,  and  jetnospsrlieof 

liRht, 
And  fire  both  Met  md  Ireeiea  the  blssphem- 
ing  tpright. 
G.  FUuilur   ChriUi  Trimtuk  oaer  Diatlt, 
81.  4t. 

Bacon  has  tprighfs  for  short  arrows 
used  in  sea  fights,  "  without  any  other 

heads  save  wood  sharpened"  (Naivrai 
and  Eseperimentai  Hittory)  [in  Latham], 
evidently  for  gpriit  (Dut.  spriet).  As  an 
instance  of  a  similar  mis-apelling,  Wil- 
ham  Fuller,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  his 
will,  1675,  directed  his  body  to  be 
buried  "  according  to  the  rightg  [  ^ 
rites]  of  the  Church  of  En^and" 
(BaUey,  Life  of  Thot.  JWter,  p.  624). 

SpBiaBTLY.  Profeasor  Skeat  in  big 
note  on  the  word  gprakliche,  lively,  in 
Langland's  Vision  oj  Fieri  Ploumian, 
xii.  10,  Text  C,  aays,  "  I  much  suspect 
that  our  aprighih/  is  a  mere  corruption 
of  sprailiehe,  with  a  change  of  vowel 
dne  to  confusion  with  sprite  [spri^hl). 
Two  things  point  to  this — (1)  that  we 
retain  the  gh  in  the  spelling;  and  (2) 
that  tlie  sense  of  eprighihj  ia  exactly 
that  of  ^n-akUche,  and  therefore  diffe- 
rent from  spn'feJy,  which  would  mean 
fairy.like."  Cognate  with  eprakUche 
are  loel.  spnefchyr,  gprcekr,  sprightly, 
Prov.  Eng.  sprocA^  and  tprag,  lively, 
quick.  See  Spabe. 
Tbougb  now  th;  iprightig  blood  witli  age  be 

Tbou  but  been  jroung :  and  canat  remember 

Thai  when'  thou  hadat  the  power,  thou  hadat 

DiylcH,  SigiimoBda  and  Gu'acanie,  I.  430. 

SraiNOHOLD,  an  old  Eng.  name  for 
an  engine  of  war  used  for  casting  darts, 
stones,  &c.  (Mattliew  ofWestminster), 
also  written  eprhigold,  gpritigai.  It  is 
from  the  French  etpringaUe  (also 
etpringarde),  Prov.  e$pringa&,  It.  fpn'n- 
gore,  to  fling. 

And  eke  within  tbe  castle  were, 

Springalat,  gonnea,  bovea,  and  archen. 
Komuunl  oj  iht  Ron,  I.  4191. 
Bee  Sir  S.  D.  Soott,  Briti»h  Army,  vol. 
ii.  p.  167. 

Spkino-wall,  used  in  the  ballad  of 
Auld  Maiil-<tnd  for  an  engine  of  attack, 
as  if  that  which  q>ringt  a  ufofl. 
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With  $prine-waU,  sUsea  and  goidi  of  aim 
Among  (bem  bat  he  threw. 

It  ie  a  oorruption  of  tpringai,  Fr.  espri'n- 
gaUe.    See  Sfbihoboi.d. 

Sfbucb-bber  saemB  to  be  a  oorrap- 
tion  of  Ger.  gprotten-bier,  that  is,  beer 
made  out  of  the  eproata  or  shoots 
(ipTMsen)  of  the  fir  tree.  Perhaps  also 
9pruce-jvr  is  for  Qer.  vprotaen-Jichie 
(Wedgwood). 

8PDB-HAWK,  a  Soottish  name  for  the 
sparrow-hawk  (Don.  gpurv-h^),  of 
whiohwordit  ia  a  comption.  A  Shet- 
land cotraption  ia  spume-Aoto  (Ed- 
moadston). 

SPUBRiNoa,  a  oommoii  provincial 
word  for  the  pubUoatioD  of  the  banna 
of  marriage  in  church,  Ut.  "  askings," 
is  in  some  phwses  nuBunderstood  as 
referring  to  the  equipment  of  a  rider 
when  preparing  hiroself  for  a  race- 
Mr,  Peacock  mentions  that,  in  N.  W, 
Lincohiahire,  a  person  who  has  been 
once  "asked". is  said  to  have  "one 
spur  on,"  when  twice"*  pair  of  spurs" 
(GioBsory  of  Maniey  and  Comngham). 
It  is  the  snbBtantival  form  of  O.  Eng. 
«pttr,  to  aek, — 

He  murnsd  him  eentlje. 

Ptrc?  FiMo  MS.  vol,  L  p.  394— 
Old  Eng.  spwfl,  Scot,  tpeir,  epure, 
A.  Sax.  ipyntm,  Oer.  gpareTi,  Icel. 
tpyria.  In  Snetlandapunns  are  tidings, 
tracings  of  anything  songht  for, 

AUe  \At  he  ipumihyminepacehe  expowoed 

cleae, 
)iur3  )k  Bpedof  leBpjrytfnlBpradhjfnwith- 
il'uilcmfiiw  P«nu,  p.  83, 1. 1607. 
[All  that  be  asked  him  he  expounded  plain 
»t  lea^  through  the  help  of  the  B|nrit  that 
waa  diffused  n-ithin  him.] 

He  bad  bifl  man  to  go  and  spirt 

A  place,  where  abe  might  abide. 

G»ii«r,  Con/'.  Amantit,  vol.  iii.  p.  314. 

Whi  rpyr  ye  not  ajr  no  qtiestyom  ? 

I  am  oone  of  jotue  order  and  oone  of  your 

MarrioH,  Mintett  Play,  Judittum,  p.  ISI. 

He  aaked  a  countrrman  who  was  pasaiDg 
to  be  10  good  ■«  to  teU  him  the  iiamp  of  the 
Caille.    Tint  reply  was  somewbal  startliog— 


and  Charaeitr,  p.  31  (10th  ed.). 

Squaij.,  FtiLer  has  the  curious  ex- 
pression "sgtio/Knj  with  the  feot"for 
walking  awry,  divaricating,  straddling. 
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William  Evans  was  bom  in  thii  Coanty, 
and  maybe  justly  aoeonnted  the  Giant  of  our 
ace  for  bis  alAture,  being  tnll  two  yards  and 
a  half  in  heigbt :  .  .  .  be  was  not  onel;  what 
the  I^tinea  call  Comperais,  knocking  hia 
knee*  together,  and  gomg  out  iqHallins  with 
bia  feet,  but  also  baulted  a  little.— T.  FuiUr, 
Worlhia  e/EBglaad,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

It  is  the  same  word  ae  Comberlaiid 
ehawl,  to  walk  crookedly  (Fei^tison), 
old  Eng.  gehayl  {Promjpf.  Pom.),  ProT, 
6wed.  tljialaf  to  walk  crookedly,  loeL 
tlfjdl^,  wry,  oblique,  squinting.  Com- 
pare Cleveland  ekeU,  to  turn  obliquely, 
shelly,  to  squint  (AtldiiaoD),  Comber- 
land  ekeUed,  awry,  A.  Bas.  teeol, 
"scowling,"  squinting,  Greek  aielUt, 
orooked-leggsd,  Lat.  seelut  (crooked- 
ness), crime,  aU  akin  to  Sanak.  tkhal,  to 
err,  go  wrong,  deviate. 

I  ihaglt,  as  a  man  or  bone  dolhe  that  gotlw 

roked  with  hia  lege  "  ' 

EigmiUer,  to  thalt 

or  legs. — Co^Toue. 

Schooelle-fatede  was  that  sobalke,  and  ichaif- 

Undt  hyme  aemyde, 
With  BcbankeJ  vn-echaply,  scbowiude  ID- 
gedyrs. 

mru  Arthurt,  I.  1099  (E.  E.T.S.) 
[Shovel-footed  was  the  fellow  and  ahaiB- 
bling  (not  Bcali,  as  Ed.)  he  seemed,  with 
unshapely  ihanka,  lAuffling  together.] 

Otber,  which  were  well  legde,  ilmltd  wilh 
their  feete,  or  were  enlafboted ;  and  to  be 
briefe,  tbey  that  trode  right,  were  either 
clouterly  caulfed  tree  like  set,  spindle 
sbankte,  or  bakerly  kneed.— Tlit  PwiauN 
Morrice,  1593,  p.  81  (Shak*.  Soc.). 

Squint,  more  properly  eqnlntA,  an 
architeottiral  term  for  a  sUt  made  in  the 
pillar,  Ac.,  of  a  church  to  give  a  view  of 
the  tdtsT,  is  not  from  tqainl,  to  look 
askew,  but  is  the  same  word  as  ProT. 
Eng.  tquineh,  a  crevice  or  crack  in 
boarding,  squinny,  narrow,  slender. 

Hagioacopes,  >^inli,or  loriculs,  are  those 

rturea  wbioh  occur  in  diSerenl  parts  of 
church,  usually  in  one  or  both  sidec  of  Ihe 
chancel-arch,  to  enable  the  wonhippTs  to 
obtainaview  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Hon.— 
Haadbaok  of  Eug.  EccUiiolaig^,  p.  9)0. 

Measter  was  .  .  .  looking  down  dro'  the 

Suinrhti  in  the   plancbing. — Mrj.    Patm^r, 
■nmtUre  Courtthip,  p.  2J. 
The  word  ia  probably  akin  to  think, 
0.  Eng.    ckynne   (Occleve),  A.  Sax. 

[In  the  chancel  of  Bere  Regis  cborch  the] 
plain  rude  arch  with  ita  huge  ttjmitti — mere 
inarliaticholeain  thewsll— wasapaitof  tbe 
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ttquadra,  firot 


tiAorf  of  the  febrie  which  itirould  IwirronK 
Is  trmme.—Tht  Salnrilav  B*vitie,  toI.  50, 
p.  106. 

Squibk,  ft  commmi  word  in  old 
Mtthois  for  a  catpentar'B  BqnAre  or  nile, 
H  ft  Dfttaraiized  formof  old  Fr.  esjuierre, 
I  nde,  square,  or  measure  (Gotgrave), 

(Mod.  Fr.  ^gwerre),    Sp. 

n  hat.  ae  +  quadra. 

To  *llow  rach  muiner  of  fbmiae  uid 

tonloTedUlketoiiulce  the  iud^  ■Sectioaed, 

v«re  ih  ODe  u  if  the  carpealer  before  he  be- 

|ui  to  aqiure  his  timber  would  mike  his 

JmVe  erookMl. — G.  FallnJiiim,  Artt  ef  Ene. 
<«M,  15B9,  p.  166  (ed.  Arber). 
Odc  awlti  the  White-atone  with  the  force  of 

Fire: 
AoMber,  leTdd  b;  the  Lrsbiu  ^uirt. 
Deep  Toder  ^ronnd   (for  the  FouDditioii) 

Sglsaur,  l>u^  ~ 
Bat   lAnpeTUmce  (nid   be)   with   golden 

Betwiit  them  both  cen  meesiire  out  >  meane. 
Spmer,  F.  QuttM,  II.  ii.  53. 
QmrdnraH-a  foure  Mmre,  ft  lauirt  or  ruler. 

Not  tbe  wont  of  the  three  bat  jnmpatwelTe 
fen  ftnd  >  half  bj  the  tquier.^halaiptart, 
Hnttr;  TmU,  It.  4, 1.  3*8. 

FaL  If  I  tnTel  bnt  four  foot  b;  tbe  ifuir* 
finther  B-foot,  I  ■heJl  breali  mv  wind. — 
lHr^lV.a.t. 

S^mBRiLnT,  a  corruption  of  tour- 
rtKty,  fonnd  in  the  old  dramatists. 

So  long  u  jonr  miith  be  void  of  all  uuir- 
rili/tr  'tii  Dot  unfit  for  Toor  calliniF. —  WtSsttr, 
Iftitnmrd  Ho,  a.  I. 

Tbe  hestbeii  mialiked  in  an  orator  •fuirililii. 
— StniAnnt,  Dncripljmi  of  Inland,  p.  16 
(HfibuJU,  TOl.  i.  13B7). 

^le  word  ia  an  assimilation  perhaps 
to  aqmre  nsed  in  the  sense  of  a  pander 
or  pimp  (Wright,  Nares),  Somewhat 
wmilarly  chicanery  is  cormpted,  in  Ire- 
I«tid  into  Jackeenory,  as  if  the  condnot 
of  »  jiicke^n,  or  low  cunning  fellow,  in 
Ameriea  into  the-eoonery,  ae  if  the  con- 
duet  of  a  lite  'eoon,  or  racoon. 

Stafvold,  a  rostifl  assimilation  of 
toxoid  to  the  native  word  ttaddU,  a 
mtmod  or  support. 

I  Bwle  ■;  whea^reek  on  irofoUt.— E. 
LiUt,  OhrrHtim  n  Htabandrii  (1737),  p. 

^S^tOld  Country  oftdFairtmngWortU, 
B-D.8.  p.  68.) 


old  popular  name 
for  the  plant  §eneoio  Jacobcea,  ia  pro- 
bably a  oormption  of  the  fonn  ttaga. 
toorl  also  found,  which  in  its  turn  wonld 
seem  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  old 
Freaoh  uame  Serbe  m  Si.  Jaegvei,  as 
if  St.  Jaeqwt  tnort,  ttyaeke-wort,  tlagg- 

{This  plant]  it  called  ia  Lstine  Htrba  S. 

Jacobi,  or  S.  Jacobijios,  and  Jaeobta :  in  bi|fh 
Butch  Sanl  Jacobi  btoumen :  in  [owe  Dutch 
Saal  Jacobi  Craft :  in  French  FUar  it  S.  Jat- 

E'l:  in  English  S.  Jarnd  hii  woort:  the 
antrey  people  do  call  it  Slagger  urwrl,  and 
Staarraoort,  and  aW  Ragwooru. — Gtrardl, 
Herbalt,  p.  tl9  (1579). 

SiAMDASn,  so  spelt  as  if  oonneoted 
with  stood  (Richardson  actaally  groups 
it  under  the  one  head  with  that  word), 
as  if  a  ttandmg  ensign,  whereas  it 

really  signifies  an  eidended  banner, 
being  the  French  Hendard,  It.  stend(a^ 
from  »lettdere,  Lat.  extenders. 

Similarly  in  Mid.  High  Qerman  Pi. 
itendaird  became  Bttmihari,  as  if  from 

Ac  to  )«  baujle  (mot  anon,  as  man  wy^ute 

And  byleuede  dragon  Et  ituiulanl,  &  alured 
vBste  ys  honde. 

Rabat  of  Gloucutrr,  p.  303. 

Btandakd,  as  applied  to  a  tree,  a  dis- 
tinct word  &om  ^andard,  a  banner,  is 
the  same  as  standil  or  tladdle,  a  tree 
reserved  at  the  felling  of  woods  for 
growth  for  timber  (Worlidge,  Did. 
SwiUcvm,  1681),  A.  Sax.  ttatol,  some- 
thing standing  firm. 

Hia  kingdom  should  not  be  like  to  coppice- 
woods  ;  where  the  itaiidki  being  left  loo 
thick,  all  runs  to  bushes  and  brier*. — FuUir, 
Hots  StaU,  p.  108  (1648). 

8Tun>aAu.,a  name  given  to  the  wind- 
hover or  kestrel,  according  to  H.  O. 

Adams,  from  its  habit  of  remaining 
almost  Btationaiy  while  hovering  in  tiia 
air.  He  also  gives  as  other  names  of 
the  same  bird  tUmegaU,  sfeitigail  I^Netta 
and  Egge  ofFamiUarBritith  Birii«,p.6); 
which  of  tnese  is  the  corrupted  form,  I 
cannot  say.  Contracted  from  one  or 
other  are  N.  Eng.  ttandM,  O.  Eng. 
ata/niel.  Mod.  Eng.  stannel. 

Kestrel— (faico  (innuncului).  Also  Wind- 
hover, Creahawk,  Hoverhswk,  Stanntl  or 
Slattntl-lauk, — quer;.  Stand-gale,  as  Man- 
tagn  writes  one  of  its  proriocial  names  Stent- 
galt,      Windborer   certainly   auggeffi   the 
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mMmiiig  of  Slaiid-gaU,  uid  that  word  would 
be  euilTaliortenediDtoSlaniul. — J.CAtlan- 
an,  Brit.  Bitdi'  Kggi  ntul  NeM,  p.|!0. 

In  BD  A.  Sftx.  word-liat  of  the  11th 
oentory  oocuis — 

Pelliouiiu,  itan-giUa  Tel  wan-fbu. — 
Wright'i  Vtcabiilaritt. 

With  what  wios  the  itamtl  checki  it  it  I 
Shakapean,  fatl/ik  Nighl,  ii.  5,  It*. 

SxAS,  a  word  for  ooarsa  graea,  bent, 
in  provincial  Eind  old  Eng.  (e.g.  Save- 
Uik,  1.  989),  is  the  Danish  atcer,  »l<Br- 
^att,  Iwl.  f/flrr,  probably  akin  to  Gar. 
tiarr,  stiff;  "  storing  "  of  nair,  ^  rough 
and  rigid. 

Herewith  Iha  unoroos  Spirit,  thU  wM  to 


Would  Deedi  IisTe  Ter«s  gone,  and  did  refhun. 
To  blow  it  doim;  which  ilonn^  up,  dimaj'd 
The  timoToui  feaat. 

Marieict,  Htroand  Liandtr,  dth  Sestisd, 

Stab-boabs,  the  right  aide  of  a  ship, 
is  the  A.  Sax.  »te6r-bord,  i.e.  the  tteer- 
board  (Oowu*,-  EttmiiUer,  p.  789),  Dan. 
ffyrbord,  loel.  Btj^rn-borHi,  from  itjdm, 
steering;  bo  the  IceL  phraBe4is{!MW  = 
on  the  starboard  side. 

He  tooke  his  Tojage  directlj  North  along 
the  £oa«C,  hauiog  rpoa  bia  tteertbeord  alwajoa 
the  desert  Jand,  aod  Tpon  the  leereboord  the 
maine  Ooeaa. — HalUuyt,  Foy^co,  tS9B,  vol.  L 
p.  4. 

Stab  Cbambeb,  the  deapotio  oonrt 
forming  part  of  the  old  Exohoquer 
buildings  m  New  PaUoe  Yanl,  Weat- 
uinster. 

The  ilarrt  or  ocmtraeta  made  betweCD  Jewa 
and  Geotilea  in  this  cxHiulrj  before  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Israelitiea  trom  Eogland  under 
Edward  1.  areaaid  to  hare  given  to  tba  place 
where  thej  were  depoaited  the  name  in  the 
Star  Chamber.— Blaciatant. 

The  bond*  of  mtaj  1  Kreat  baron  ...  la; 

Sledsed  foraecnrity  mthe"ifor-tfconi4er  "  of 
le  Jew.— J.  K.  Gnat,  Stmii  Studui,  p.  340. 
Btarra,  a  oovonant,  is  a  corrupted 
form  of  the  Hebrew  sAetar.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  the  name  is  not 
derived  from  the  stan  with  which  the 
ceiling  was  anciently  decorated  (Jesse, 
London,  vol.  i.  p.  221). 

It  is  certainty  translated  as  Camrra 
SieUata,  ChamWe  dee  EitoyUa.  but  this 
may  be  from  a  misonderstanding  of  the 
En^ish  name. 


Milton  plays  on  the  word : — 

This  aatbentic  Spaniah  polic;  of  licenciiig 

books  '.  .  .  waa  the  immediate  image  of  a 
Slar-diamlier  decree   to  that  porpoae   mads 
in  tha«e  verji  timea  when  that  Court  did  the 
rest  of  those  Ler  piona  worka,  for  which  ahe 
is  now  fall'n  from  the  Star™  with  Lnciier. — 
Artnpagitiea,  1644,  p.  79  (ed.  Arber). 
That  in  the  Chambir  qfSiarttt, 
All  mater*  chpre  he  mairea, 
Clappjng  hi>  rod  on  the  horde. 
No  man  dare  apeke  a  worde. 
Sktltm,  Why  Ctmt  yt  nal  to  Cwrta* 
(ab.  ISW). 
Court  of  Star  Chamhtr,  so  called  fraiD  ibe 
room  in  the  king's    palace  at  Weatminatn' 
baring  its  oeiltng  dcoorated  with   ttm. — 
Mr.  Bunt  in  Old  Lmdea,  p.  154. 

Stabk-bunI),  utterly  blind,  ia  a  oor- 
rnption  of  old  English  ttar-Uind,  trom 
wtarian,  to  stare,  denoting  the  fixed  uid 
open  look  of  sightless  eyes ;  IceL  tteo'- 
bUnda,  blindness,  from  tUtra,  to  gsxe 
(Gleasby),  A.Sax.  •ta»bI(n(l(Et<miiller, 
p.  726). 

Bi  dale  thee  art  itart-Uind, 

Tbat  thee  ne  aiclwtt  ne  ban  ne  rind. 

Owi  and  NiglitiMgaU,  L  HI. 

Twentr.»eveD  yean  he  sale  Biibop  of  this 
See,  till  be  was  itarfc  blind  with  age.—FmUtT, 
Warlhia,  ii.  11. 

Stabk-naked,  old  Eng.  tteore-nakd 
and  BteortnaJcet  {Legend  of  S.Margartt, 
ab.  1200,  E.E.T.S.  I.  6),  so  spelt  as  if 
fiaia  slerc,  etearc,  Btift  rough,  an  un- 
likely compound,  is,  aocordmg  to  Mr. 
OUphaut  {OM  and,  Mid.  Eny.p.  255), 
a  probable  oormption  of  tieort,  the  tail, 
and  nacod,  i.e.  bare  to  one's  eitremitiefi, 
utterly  naked,  the  change  horn  f  to  e 
being  very  common. 

Bideope  )ane  auune  ftannBM;  t>et  is,  ne 
hrle  )«  Dowibt  of  al  )et  bB  (^  abnteo.— 
Ancm  Riult,  p.  916. 

[Name  th;  lin  atarknaked  ;  that  ia,  evtt 
tbou  naugbt  of  all  that  lieth  tbereabooti.] 
Hia  fo  fette),  hi  in  >cbe  ende 
And  ha)i  i-atrupt  bira  al  imt  naiad. 
Of  mi3t  and  strena^  a]  bare  i-nnked. 
Ih-amialt,  CuUl  of  Lma,  L  43t. 
Vor  lUort   wW  he  was  deapuiW  oil« 
rods. — Atann  RhcU,  p.  f60. 

[For  he  was  stripped  stark  naked  on  liia 

Horace  Walpole  seems  to  ba<re  ima- 
gined tliat  «(arK  by  itself  meant  naked. 

Madame du  De&ndcametomeiheiuiaiit 
I  irriTediand  aat  b;  me  whilst  I  Bt 
dramsd  myself;  for*a 


le  whilst  I  Btrjpped  and 
lb  she  said,  auoe  she 
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Stabuko,  an  old  name  for  a  peimj, 
populArly  sappMed  to  have  been  so 
called  beoaose  impreBsed  with  the  figure 
of  a  ttar,  as  if  it  denoted  a  little  etar,  is 
a  ooimpt  form  of  iterUng,  old  Eng. 
Herlynge,  a  etondard  coin,  genuine 
moaev,  said  to  have  beea  oamed  after 
the  Eatiarlingt  (Low  Lat.  EtUrlmgi), 
or  OermMi  moneyera,  by  whom  it  woa 
first  coined  in  England  (Walter  de 
Pinohbeck,  temp.  Ed.  I.;  see  Wedg- 
wood, B.T.).  The  Merchants  of  the 
Hanea  were  formerly  known  as  Eaaler- 
lings ;  see  the  quotation  from  Howell, 
and  that  from  Minsheu,  b.v.  Stbel- 
TABD  (2).  The  wise  men  Irom  the  East 
are  sometimes  so  called  by  the  Old 

Min  boly  pardon  may  you  all  warioe, 
So  that  ye  ofire  nobles  or  ttariin^ti. 
Or  elle*  nlTer  bfoehea,  Bponea,  rmg^ea. 
Chatutr,  Cant.  Talu,  1.  11841. 
^  bn^  of  it  tnaorie  eche  Ser  him  (ende 
A  iseneia  aumeofiteriiui,  to  is  liue'a  eode. 
lUierl  itfGlmcat€T,  p.SSS. 
Tbv    lener  pajmenU  were  in    startiagt, 
whieli  was  the  only  coin  then  curruni,  and 
■Ump'd,  w-bich  were  pence  ao  call'd.  .... 
The  Saion  eoioea  before  the  Conigiiest,  were 
pence  of  fine  ailier,  lomewhat  weightier,  and 
better  thai  the  latter  alarliiiga,  and  the  pro- 
iiableat  Reaaon  that  ia  giTen,  whyitwia  lUr- 
Imj;  moaej,  iraa.  becauee  in  the  nngor  border 
of  [he  peny.  there  waa  a  liam  atamped. — 
Hncaii,  Lmdiiumlu,  p.  S5. 

In  the  time  of  hia  aonoe  Kiag  Richard  the 
(rat,  money  coyned  in  the  East  parts  of  Ger- 
manj  began  to  bee  of  eepeciKlI  request  in 
Euland  for  the  pnritie  thereof,  and  was 
calkd  IJutfHtajfmoney.asall  the  inhabitants 
of  Ihoae  parts  were  called  Eiuttrlhi/;i,  and 
•bortly  after  Bome  of  that  Country,  akilAil  in 
Mint  matten  and  allaiea,  were  aenl  for  into 
this  Realnie  to  faring  the  Coineioperfectioa; 
which  since  that  time  waa  called  of  them 
tUriBt/r,  for  Eojlerfine,  not  from  Sirireling 
[Sterling)  in  Scotland,  nor  from  a  Marre, 
which  some  dreamed  to  be  coined  thereon ; 
for.  in  old  deedea  they  are  alwaies  called 
A'amu  EiUrliiifi,  which  implyedaa  much,  aa 
Eood  aad  lawTulI  money  of  England. — 
CfJtn,  Remmna  amctning  BiUami,  163T, 

Then  the  Queen  canaed  a  Proclamation  to 
be  published.  That  the  EaiUrlingi,  Or  Mer- 
ebanta  of  the  Hana,  ahould  be  treated  aod 
■Bed  as  all  other  Strangers  were  within  her 
DoBiiniiHB,  without  any  Mark  of  Difference, 
in  point  of  Commene. — HoutU,  Fun.  LttUri, 
bk.I.ri.3tie3S). 


That  Laae  takes  its  naoie  of  ShtrmeaUn, 
auch  as  ent  and  rounded  the  plates  to  b« 
coyned  or  stamped  into  Ettartitig  pence. — W. 
Londinopelii,  p.  316. 

The  cape  from  whence  they  [the  Wise 
Men]  came  affords  one  short  note  more,  that 
they  were  EiHltHing: — Bp,  Haektt,  Ctnlury 
i^'SermoTU,  1675,  p.  116. 

There  is  no  ale  brewed  among  the  Enter- 
lingi,  but  af  mead  there  is  plentie. — HaUtu/t, 
VoyagUf  1598,  p.  6. 

Stats,  a  verse,  itanEO,  or  other  por- 
tion of  a  song,  has  been  regarded  as 
a  metaphorical  use  of  stave  or  stqif 
[A.  Bai.  tfeef,  Icel.  itqfr,  Goth,  ifaiw),  a 
part  of  a  hooped  vessel,  many  of  which 
are  set  together  in  its  oonstraotion  I 
(Wedgwood).  Indeed  Bimic  verses 
need  BometimeB  to  be  cut  on  separate 
sticks  or  staves  of  wood ;  Bee  the  illus- 
trations in  Eitto,  Pidoriai  Bible,  vol. 
iii.  p.  550.  It  is  really,  however, 
the  same  word  ae  loelandio  »tef,  a 
stave  in  a  lay,  the  burden  or  re&ain 
of  a  song  (Cleasby,  p.  690),  A.  Sax. 
Bfe/flft,  itefr,  a  voice,  sound,  or  concert, 
old  Eng.  iteven  (Ovrl  and  Nightmgaie, 
1.  814). 

He  herd  fn  his  haii  liirke  mi  Miiun. 
NurthuKibTwa  PKtiMrdSlh  cent.}, 


Pi.. 


I.  1.  17. 


A.  Sax.  st^en,  ttmfen,  0.  Eng.  timien, 
may  have  come  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  plural  in  -en,  of  a  singnlar 
etef,  gUsf,  or  ttaioe. 

Bishop  Eacket  actually  uses  ri^  in 
his  sermons : — 

The  next  ilo/ of  the  Song  is,  "and  on 
earth  peace-"-* Century  of  Sernumtj  p.  73, 
fol.  1675. 

atttfi  in  our  vulgsre  Poeaie  I  know  not 
why  It  should  be  Bo  called,  rnlesae  it  be  for 
that  we  vnderstand  it  for  a  bearer  or  sup- 
porter of  a  BOOK  or  bsltad,  not  ralike  the  old 
weake  bodie,  Ihut  is  stayed  vp  by  his  staffe 
and  wore  not  otherwise  able  to  walke  or  lo 
stand  Tpright.  The  Italian  call  it  Stanta,  aa 
if  we  should  say  a  resting  place.— fiillentaBi, 
ArU  c/  Ebr.  Poerie,  1589,  p.  79  (ed.  Arber). 

As  in  the  former  ilaffol  the  song,  so  aliw 
in  0>is,  there  is  a  touch  of  a  distrustful  con- 
science.—flp.  John  King  on  Jmiah  (1594^,  p. 
174  (ed.  Grosart). 

An  Imperfect  Ode,  being  but  one  Staff 
Spoken  by  (he  prologue. 

Wibtttr,  Tin  MalFmlenl,  act  V. 
sub  fin.  (p.  set,  ed.  Dyce). 

You  see  how  my  aatbiir  in  the  55  Stage  of 
this  Canto  hath  delivered  lo  us,  that  Beatrice 
the  mother  of  Bradamaol,  would  never  be 
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wonne  to  Bcoept  IlagCTO  for  ber  samie-ui-lKW. 
—Sir  J.  Hariagtim,  Orlando  FariiM,  p.  «M. 
Rhythme  roynll  la  a  verse  of  teiuie  lilla- 
btes,  and  teuea  sncb  vene»  make  a  (to^t. — 
ConrifDr!,  StuJ*  GLu,  1576,  p.  38  (ed. 
Arber). 

Abird 


In  the  Tovmeley  Mygteriet,  Paeloree, 
Vfbea  the  Bhepherds  hear  the  angeb' 
Bong,  one  of  them  exolaima, 
Thit  WW  Bqwantiln>vn  thai  ever  jit  I  hard. 
Arurriotl,  iU jracfe  Play,  p.  133. 
Whan  1  bere  of  ber  Tou  tbe  ttain 
Me  thi^nktb  it  it  abliwe  of  beveo. 
Goiter,  Cmf.Amanlii,  vol.  iii.  p.  SO. 

Statbs-acrb,  a  triTial 


t^e  French  *tapKia<affre,  Lat.  ttaphis- 
agria,  which  ie  the  QW.  ialaphisa^ria, 
tram  aataphi»,  raiBiii,  and  agria,  wild. 

Slaphiniprt,  Stavnaktr,  Ueebone. 

HtibeauipouilUux,  Lioebue,  StavmluT. — 
Calgnm. 

Auaphit  agria  .  .  .  bearetb  bladdns  or 
little  cods  more  like  tban  grape*  ....  alio 
ve  are  SMured  tbal  Staphii-acrt  looeth  to 
r  in  San^ahine  placei. — Holland,  Pliniet 
I.  Hut.  ii.  148. 

Slaou-aktr  we  muat  provide  to  kill  lioe. — 
Kaih'i  Lenltn  Stuff. 

In  pblegnutic  cases  tbej  seldom  omitted 
UmKAiT.—Sir  The,.  Brtmat,  W«*,,  vol.  iu. 
p.«lS(ed.  BohQ). 

Wag.  Well,  irilt  thoD  >erve  me.  and  111 
make  thee  eo  like  Qui  mihi  discipulu*}  .  .  . 
In  beateo  lUk  and  $taveiBere. 


E 


C'oicn.  Oho,  oho,  ibiwi4cr<,'  whj  then 
belike,  if  I  were  jour  niui,  I  ahould  he  full 
of  venaia.—Marlout,  DiKtar  Fauaut,  1604 
(p.64,  ed.  Dj«J. 

St  Km.,  a  cant  term  among  the  lower 
orders  for  the  bonse  of  correction,  or 
"lock  np,"  ia  a  oorraption  otBaiHle. 

Stbblbow,  in  the  Soottieb  phrase 
"Bteelbow  goods,"  meaning  fiitorafl, 
goods  on  a  fann  which  belonging  to 
the  landlord  cannot  be  removed  by  a 
tenant,  is  identified  hy  Jamieson  with 
the  Alemannio  glahline  vtehe,  immov- 
able (?  standing,  ^  permanent)  goods. 

No  man  in  tbe  Parish  ia  more  familiar  with 
.  .  .  tbe  feudal  rigbtaof  tbe  incomingtenant 
to  the  tBjtteriev<i[''ititlbow,"— The  Standard, 
Maj  f4th,  IBSO. 

Stexl-takd,  a  balance,  as  if  a  yard 
or  rod  of  $teei,  is  a  corruption  of  tiie 
older  fona  ttiUarde  or  ttdleere. 
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Croelui,  •  Roman  Beame,  or  St«lb(rf,  ■ 
beame  of  Iron  or  wood  fall  of  nicka  or 
natche*,  along  wbiob  a  certain  peixe  of  lead, 
&c.,  pUjing,  and  at  length  aetling  towaidi 
tbe  one  end,  ahewa  the  jual  weiebt  of  acoit- 
moditj  hanging  bj  a  hooke  at  the  other  end. 
— Catgravt. 

And  BO  s.vT.  Levranlt  and  Bomaine. 

With  the  change  from  »feUeere(«(eIfcr) 
to  itUiard,  and  then  to  ttUyard,  ttetl- 

Cd,  compare  Umft^d,  for  lamard, 
a  Ft.  taniirei  UUyard  (Cotgrara) 
for  bUliard;  poneyard  (Pnllei,  War- 
t&tef,  ii.492)forpontanl;  and,  probably, 
halyard  for  haiUard  (Haldemau) ;  ttim- 
dard  (tree)  for  ttander  (Id.);  iMbbard 
forlubber:  'uihinyardIoTU!hmiard;p^ 
yard  (Middleton)  for  poUiord. 

Stelleere  is,  withont  doabt,  the  same 
word  as  »tiBier,  a  north  country  wud 
for  a  piece  of  wood  carried  over  a  milk- 
pail  to  balance  it  [Wright),  from  the 
old  Eng.  and  Scotch  ttiU,  stell,  or  itsi^ 
to  place.  Bet,  or  regulate.  Compare 
Oer.  gleUor,  the  regulator  of  a  clock, 
from  steUen,  to  set  or  regulate.  The 
cognate  words  ore  Icelandic  itilia,  to 
regulate,  arrange,  put  in  order  (whence 
ttilUr,  "a  regulator," t.e.  a  king),  Dan. 
itHU,  to  Bet,  level  a  gtm,  A.  Sax.  tt3Um, 
O.  Ger.  sfeOan,  Gk.  tfeUetn,  SanBk.«aa; 

Borne  to  uphold  creation  in  that  bonout 
Fint  nitiiie  iiUdt  it  in. 

Th,  Tvo  NobU  Kinimtn,  i.  1, 84 
<Qlo.  1634). 

Thoa  tteelyard,  a  regulator  orbalaiKN^ 
has  no  more  to  do  with  tleel  than  the 
Bynonvmous  words,  Scotch  Utntan, 
Dan,  bigmer,  Icel.  wimari,  Ger.  Ittmer, 
have  to  do  with  the  Beuemtr  manufw- 
ture  of  the  same  metaL 

BiohardaoD  quotee  styHardi,  &em 
Fabyan,  Chrwycle,  an.  11129 ;  atAont- 
tnen  firom  Burnet,  Reoords,  K.  Edu. 
RemaineM,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  b.  ii. ;  ttStiaJ* 
from  Boyle,  Workt,  vol.  iii.  p.  481. 

Steelyard,  as  the  name  of  a  wbuC 
"  is  not  taken  from  tteel,  the  metal, . .  • 
but  froTagfapel-hoff,  or  the  general  hoose 
of  trade  of  the  German  n^on."— P«d- 
nant,  London,  The  Steel-yard.  Sir 
ThomaB  Overbnir  says,  "  An  iDgioeecr 
of  Corne . . .  had  rather  be  certaiiia  U 
some  forrune  invasion  then  of  the  set- 
ting up  of  the  lUlyard." — Worh,  p.  191 
(ed.  Bimbault). 

StebltaU),  in  "  Merehanti  of  th« 
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Sleehford,"  the  name  of  a  Flemiah 
eoild  of  traders  who  had  a  house  of 
boBiiioas  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
from  the  time  of  Edward  the  ConfesBor 
till  1597,  arose  from  a  mistranslation 
of  the  name  of  their  store,  Btael-hof, 
which  was  a  oontraotion  of  atapd-hof 
or  staplO'yatd.  (See  F.  Martin,  Sit- 
tory  oj  Lu/yiit.) 

The  Higfa-Dotch  of  the  Hum  Tavna  u- 
tiratlj  much  coDvened  in  anr  Land  (  knoirn 
bjr  the  name  of  Easterlinn)  .  .  .  to  thai  the 
SUtUyord  proved  the  Gold-jard  unto  them. 
—fuiUr  WaTlhiaiifEogla«d,  vol.  i.  p.  66 
(ed.  Nichol<;. 

Howell  mentions  as  standing  on  the 
east  of  Coain  Lane  "  the  SteeUyard  (as 
tliej  terme  it),  a  place  for  Marchants 
of  Almain  "  {Londinopolk,  p.  97).  He 
says  that  in  15th  of  Edward  IV.  this  is 
eaUed  "  the  Steel-hoiue  "  (p.  99) ;  the 
iaer«hant«  themselves  he  incorrectly 
terms  "  BtyUard  Marchants  "  (p.  98). 

Ths;  all  (did  shoot  lb«)  hrjge  be-twrn 
xij  and  on  of  the  clolie,  and  a-g(ainal)  the 
Stiltmrd  of  Temea  mj  lord  chaiuelel  mett 
(lb«iQ  in  his;  barge.— UocAyn,  Ihary,  IdM, 
p.  75. 

iSliUianl  is  a  place  in  Loiidoa,  where  the 
fratetnitie  of  thp  EaiUriioe  MertlaiiiU,  other- 
wiae  the  Merchants  of  the  Hiunae  and  Al- 
maine,  are  wont  to  bare  their  abode.  It  is 
■o  called  SliBiard,  of  a  broad  place  or  Court 
wherein  lUtlt  was  much  eonid,  q.  Stetlti/ard, 
npoD  which  thai  houne  is  now  founded. — 
MimhetPf  GaitU  into  TonguOf  1617. 

From  him  come  I,  to  entreat  jou  ...  to 
meet  bim  this  aderaooD  at  the  Rhenish  wioe- 
booae  i'  the  Slillianl.—  WiMtr,  lf«itipord 
«.,  ii.  1. 

Next  to  this  lane  on  the  East[Cosic  Lane, 
Dowgate  Ward]  U  the  Sttlt  haiiie  or  SitU 
frilt,  (u  lh<7  lerme  it)  a  place  for  Mar- 
chanles  of  Almaine,  &c. — Slav,  Sums  'f 
Lndim,  1^98,  p.  IBt. 

Meo,  when  the^  are  idle,  and  know  not 
what  la  do,  ssith  one,  "Let  vs  go  to  the 
AliUiant,BnddriDkItheoiBbwiDe."~T.  NiuA 
Pirra  Pnikat,  p.  b6  (Sbaks.  Soc.}. 

Stkm,  nsed  by  Uilton  in  the  sense  of 
■ailing  in  a  certain  direction,  literallj, 
to  turn  the  cfem  (or  prow)  of  a  vessel 
(A.  Su.  ttefn,  ifemn,  Icel.  »Uijn,9tamn), 
lik«  IceL  ttemna,  tiefna,  to  direot  the 
stem  of  the  ship  towards.  This  is  a 
distinct  word  from  gieta,  to  withstand, 
or  stand  firm  against,  aa  "  to  ttem  a 
torrent,"  which  is  from  Icel.  »temma, 
to  obstruct,  stop,  or  dam  up  (especially 
of  a  stream  or  fluid). 


\rudm  Lotl,  bli.  ii.  1. 641. 

Step-,  the  prefix  in  "  risp-motber," 
"  «(sp-obild,"  4c.,  is  A.  Sai.  itedp-,  Ger. 
elief-,  Dan.  sfiv-,  Swed.  ttvf-,  Icel.  sfjup- 
(originallj  =:  bereft,  orphan),  all  near 
akin  to  A.  Sax.  tleopcm,  to  bereave. 
Tooke  and  others  erroneoaslj  supposed 
that  the'original  form  was  tted-moth^r, 
&c.,  one  placed  in  alead  of  the  real 
mother,  imsled  by  the  analogy  of  the 
oorrapt  Danish  words  lied-moder,  tted- 
foider,  at^-ham,  &c. 

A  ilep-motker  doth  ligaifj  a  lUi-mathtr; 
that  is,  one  mother  dietb  and  another  commeth 
in  her  lUad :  therefore  that  yoor  lave  maj 
settle  to  those  little  ones  u  it  ought,  Tun 
must  remember  that  tou  are  their  gted- mother, 
that  is,  instead  of  their  mother,  &  therefor* 
to  lore  them  and  tender  them,  and  cherish 
them  aa  their  motlier  did. — titary  South, 
Strmmi,  1657,  p. «. 

tie  lite  Ic  eow  ittop-cild,  io  come  to  «ow.— 
A.  Sat.  Fer:  /no.  zir.  18. 

Tre  vnkjnde ;  >ou  achalt  be  knd. 
Mi  Boue  itep-modeT  -  1  -  be  calle. 

Legeruii  of  the  Hobf  Rmd,  p.  133, 1. 71. 
[Tree  nnkind,  then  shalt  be  shewn,  M; 
■ou'b  step-mother  I  thee  call.] 
^seinl  Edwardes  fader  was:  ^thiail>]>- 
fludira-slouj. 
LifiafSt.  SirilAin,  1.  S8  (Philtlog. 
Svc.  Tram.  1B68> 

Latimer  tises  the  prefix  step-  as  if  it 
meant  alien,  unnatural,  tyrannical, 
misled  by  the  popular  opinion  about 
step-parents. 

You  landlordes,  you  rentrayaers,  I  may 
saye  you  lUpiordti,  you  uonaturall  Lordes, 
you  haue  for  your  pow^siioni  yearely  to 
muche- — S^mufu,  p.  ^1  verso. 

Stebaxslb,  in  the  old  phrase  "to 
play  one's  aUrakeU,"  to  storm  or  give 
one's  feelings  free  play — 

I  take  onne,  u  one  dothe  that  playeth  his 
ittTaktli,jl  ttmptlU. — Paligravt,  Laaclaircatt- 

mnt,lbaa— 

is  more  than  probablj  a  corruption  of 
hiytteriet,  hygtericaU,  taken  to  be  his- 
Bterios. 

Why  playeat  tbon  ihv  titntlti  on  this 
faschion. — PaUgmt,  AcoUttta,  1540. 
So  I  have  heud  a  nervous  lady  htt- 
motously  described  by  another  as 
being  in  high  steriea,  and  I  remember  a 
yeomitn's  wife  once  to  have  said  of  her 
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ailing  child,  "  it  went  off  in  a  kind  of 
taiat  or  gterie." 

Soutbe;,  in  one  of  his  fita  of  literary 
bnffooneiy,  propoBsd  that  the  word 
hiceuji  ahonld  become  in  its  objective 
use  hlicupg  or  hereupa,  "and  m  like 
manner  HUteria  suonld  be  altered 
into  f  crfmes— the  oomnlaint  never 
bomg  masonline  "  ( Th«  Doctor,  p.  492, 
ed.  1848). 

^V'hiin  IboQ  mrt  aetl  npoa  the  pTonicle, 
,    I'hou  lalt  thei  plejn  ■  qwpjrnt  UemtU, 

Or  ellja  gbpwF  a  grftt  taencle 

Th jnelf  ffrom  hurte  tbou  Mre, 
Cowntry  Maltrui,  Tht  Timptutiim, 
p.  i09(6bakii.  Soc.). 
The  dnul  wtdIc*  abkll  ehewe  both  vibtoiu 

and  mjrraelea ; 
With  jDii^a  tnd  relljckm  Le  ihkll  wurlie 
tUrraeUl. 
BaU,  Kangt  Jahan,  p.  39  (Camden 
8«.). 

Stew.  A  person  in  a  etate  cf  fright 
or  commotion  is  coUoqniaUy  said  to  be 
"in  asCeic,"  and  this  IB  generally  under- 
stood to  be  the  same  word  as  ateto,  to 
boil  gently,  as  if  the  meaning  was  "  in 
hot  water,"  "in  a  state  of  ebullition," 
"  perspiring  with  suppressed  emotion." 
It  is  really  Frov.  £ng.  efeu>,  pother, 
vexation,  disturbance,  origin  ally  a  cloud 
of  dust  or  steam ;  Scot,  tietu,  (1)  dust, 
vapour,  steam,  (2)  a  battle  or  fight,  like 
Lat.  pulvia,  dost,  used  metaphorically 
for  toil  and  conflict.  This  is  the  same 
word  as  Low  Qer.  ituven,  Dnt,  ttnyven, 
to  raise  dust,  Dan.  efihK',  O.K.  Qer.etiu- 
6an,Oer.8(aub,  dust,  Ooth.s/v^'iM,  dust 
(see  Diefenbach,  Goth.  SprtKhe,  ii.  888). 
Meor  akin  is  Cleveland  ttife,  close,  op- 
pressive, efi^'n^,  and  tht/^.  "To  make 
a  stew  "  is  in  ftxiv.  Eng.  to  raise  a  dust 
or  distntbance.  Qawin  Douglas  uses 
stew  for  the  dnst  of  battle : — 
[KneaaJ  with  him  awyfUj  brjngji  ooer  the 

bent 
Ane  rout  coleblakoftheittuquhaiebe  wniL 
Bukei  of  EataJai,  p.  4S6, 1.  6. 

Thus  the  word  haa  no  more  to  do 
with  ateiB,  to  boil,  than  broU,  a  quarrel 
or  dlBtorbance,  em-brml,  to  involve  in  a 
quarrel  (from  Fr.  hrouiUer,  to  jumble 
together.  It.  broglio,  imbroglio,  Gael. 
hroigltlea^,  turmoil),  have  to  do  with 
broil,  to  try.  It  may  rather  be  com- 
pared with  the  phrase  tofitme  at  be  in 
o/«Mw,  I.e.  in  a  fret  or  passion  (com- 
pare U)  vapovr),  Lat.  fminu,  smoke, 
Greek  thumoa,  wrath,  Sansk.  dhuviaa. 


smoke,  near  ^dn  to  O.  H.  Ger.  Uutal, 
storm,  Swed.  and  Dan.  dantt,  vaponr, 
loel.  dutt,  dust,  Eng.  dtui. 

Btickadote,  a  oormption  of  the  IM. 
Jtoi  ttmchadoa,  a  speoiee  of  lavender  that 
came  from  the  islands  called  SUeehadeM 
(&owtheHyeree),oppoHitetoManeiUeB, 
Ok.  tU>ichade»,  standing  in  a  row. 

Sttckadot,  Stecksdo,  or  SticlaJnt,  ,  .  , 
French  LaTender. — CDl^nnt. 

Slyeadoie  occurs  in  a  ISth  centoiy 
MS.  quoted  in  Wright,  Honui  of  other 
Bayg,  p.  S12. 

Here  are  other,  as  dioafialios, 
Diagalang*  and  ilitadot, 

Bays  the  Potioary  in  Heywood'a  The 
Four  P-»  (Dodaley,  i.  88,  ed.  1825). 

The  name  was  perhaps  popnlaily 
imagined  to  have  a  reference  to  die 

long  stick-Uke  Htalka  and  tiot>e-«oloared 
hae  of  the  flower. 

This  iKged  SlitaJoia  bathnuBrmiallatife 
■Itlkea  ofa  woody  subslaace ;  whereupoD  do 
grow  iagced  leaoea  in  ibape  like  vnlo  tbe 
leiuel  of  Dill,  but  of  an  boarie  colour;  on  tbe 
top  of  tbe  >ta!ka  do  growe  >pike  flowers  of  a 
blcwiab  colour,  and  like  vnto  the  comBan 
Lauinder  spike. — Gtnrdt,  Htrial,  p.  470. 

&TICE1.EK,  which  is  now  used  for  one 
who  is  a  precisian,  and  aHdis  up  stoatly 
for  his  rights  or  the  observance  of  mles, 
denoted  formerly  the  moderator  at  a 
contest  who  stood  by  to  second  or  to 
port  the  combatants. 

I  tlyehfll  between  wrutellen  or  uij  Mkta 
tbal  prove  mutries  to  ae  that  none  do  other 
wroDge,  or  1  part  folke  ^at  be  redj  to  firiil, 
Jt  nu  nuu  mm  dmi.—Paltgrxm,  1530. 

Sticklers  were  long  Enppoaed  to  have 
had  tliis  name  from  their  canying  ttidt 
or  staves  of  office,  like  stewards,  where- 
with to  interpose  between  the  contend- 
ing parties.  (SeeRichardaon,i)ic(.B.v.) 

It  is,  however,  another  form  of  old 
Ene,  stiteler  (Covfntry  Myeteriei),  or 
tHghtkr,  which  is  from  old  Eng.  titstte, 
A.  Sax.  etihtan,  ttihUan,  to  rule,  dis- 
pose, or  arrange.  (See  a  good  note 
in  Wedgwood,  Etymotog,  Did.  e.y.) 
tlnstitbe  for  to  atire  or  Hifhtitl  the  Reelnw. 
7rwy  Btak,  IIT. 
When  ^7  com  to  |)e  rauiie  keppte  wem  tv 

Ittjre, 
SluJIbd  with  be  Btewarde,  aUd  in  be  haUe. 
AUiltnUivt  Potmt,  p.  39,  L  90, 

[Whra  thejcune  to  tbe  cogrt  they  wefe 
fairly  enierUunrd.manhalled  bythealewwd, 
placed  iu  the  hall. 
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Itwt  leuen  )«  Ujrk  of  oure  Uvth  aymiu, 
&  aljUe  Meppen  id  ^  UjSe  he  Uiiylii  hjui 

He  wyl  weode  of  hii  i 

H(Iil(nilJH  Podiu,  p.  100, 1.  403. 
flf  we  lesTe  the  sport  of  our  loatluoine  aiiui 
■ad  stiU  adTMice  in  the  path  He  Hiioaelf  ar- 
nagitt.  He  will  depart  from  Hia  rage  and 
lei»e  Hia  wratti.] 
\»t  ot«r  wai  hii  atjward  t"t  UiyUd  al  hia 

'  fVaiiama/PaUmt,l.n99. 
Then  bad  been  blood  abed,  if  I   had  Dot 

Cartvright,  Tht  Ordinary,  iii.  3. 
The  dragoD  wing  of  night  a'erapreada  Ihe 

Aad,  iticfckr-Uke,  tbe  annies  Bepirates. 

Shakapiart,  TroUiu  and  Cr<itlda, 

Tia  Dot  fit 
That  eT'rj  prentii^ibould,  with  bia«bop-club, 
Betwiit  Ds  pla7  the  aickUn. 

Hmj/tpoti  and  Rtwiev,  Forlutu  bu  Lnd 
andSaa.ieSS,  p;i8(8b8k».  Soc.). 
Oor  former  ehieft,  like  Uiekkrt  of  the  war, 
Firat  aougfal  to  inOame  the  partiea,  then  to 

Diy£»,  On  the  Datli  of  Oliver  CnutiuiU, 


a  alwava  borne  to  each  other,  to  eire  thee 
e  precedenee,  and  cootent  myselfwith  tba 
imbler    -" '     -■'  -■      "■ 

The  note  appended  to  this  paaaage 

Tbe  seconda  id  anciedt  ringlp  combata  were 
•o  called,  from  the  while  uUki  which  Ibrv 
arried,  id  emblem  of  their  dutj,  to  gee  (air 
plaj  betweeD  tbe  eombetantl. 

Stim,  ill  the  phrase  "  I  < 
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bi*  wrath  j'^g  gjQQ 


Therewith  be  blinded  them  >o  eloae, 
A  iftflH  the;  could  not  see. 

Sobin  Hood,  i.  IIS. 


9.  not  a  whit  or  par- 
tide,  Cumberland  etyme,  Scot.  "  a 
tfyme  o'  lioht,"  a  gleam  or  glimpse  of 
H^l,  18  doubtless  the  same  word  bb 
JL.Sax.  senna,  Qoth.  ilcetma,  loel.  sklmi, 
Ger-  tehimmer,  a  thimmer  or  gleam  of 
lil^t.  Cf.  Swed.  thi/mning,  twihght, 
wfcymio,  to  glimmer.  I  have  heard  a 
{niBOD  ambitions  of  being  thotight  a 
correct  speaker  convert  the  idiomatic 
•h'm  into  tiem,  aa  if  it  meant  not  even 
J  much  as  a  stalk  or  stem,  ne  filum 


Of  biie  mouth  it  itod  a 


1  acarce  could  wiok  or  see  a  iCuna. 

Bumi,  Po«iu,p.iei  (Gl^beed.) 

Btibsickb,  a   provincial    word    for 

violent  fits  of  ill-temper,  ^sf«Ttcs,  a 

corruption  of  the  latter  word,  evidently 

understood  as  "hi*  tterict." 

Ah  aeeao  cured  him  o'  them  itirrtcb  of  hit ; 
wbeD  thej  com  OD  Ah  put  him  inti  raiu- 
watther  tub. — Heldtmai  Glaaary  (  C  York- 

Stohoe,  an  old  form  of  the  name  of 
the  /hunk  [MephiHt  jnephiiica,  from  the 
Indian  aB^anI:u,Bartlett,I'id.o/ Jtnert- 
contsnic,  p.  699,  4th  ed.),  is  an  evident 
aaaimilation  to  iliftk,sitink. 

Thus  the  aquock,  or  ilcnck,  of  Roy 'i  Siimm, 
Qucdr,  ii  an  inuocuoua  and  iweet  animaJ ; 
but  wheD  preaaed  hard  by  doga  and  men,  it 
can  eject  auch  a  moat  peatilent  and  fetid 
amell  and  excrement,  that  nothing  can  be 
mare  horrible.— G.  Whitt,  Nat.  Hiit.«fStl- 
burnt.  Letter  (5,  p.  60  (ed.  1853). 

STOHEtxa,  made  of  atone,  a  word 
found  in  old  dooomente,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  gtonen,  an  adjective  etrictty 
analogous  to  wooden,  earthen,  gt^den, 
brazen,  &c. 


The  West  Somerset  folk  still  speak 
of  a  atoanen  teaii.  (See  Elworthy, 
Qrammar  of  W,  Somerael,  p.  19.) 

Stobk,  in  the  old  idiom  "  to  set  ifore 
bj"  a  thing,  i.e.  to  prize  orvaluebighlj, 
seems  to  be  quite  a  distinet  word  from 
ftore,  a  plentiful  supply,  abundance 
(which  IB  akin  to  re-store,  iMt.  re-ilau- 
rare,  Wedgwood  !  bo  to  elore,  in-«faw- 
rare.  Levins).  It  is,  no  doubt,  tbe 
Prov.  Eng.  ttore  (adverb),  much, 
greatly,  e.g.  "  He  likes  the  situation 
good  sfore  [^  very  much] . — Atkineon, 
CUveland  OUmary,  p,  COO;  old.  Eng. 
ttor,  A.  Sax.  etOr,  great,  vast,  Dan.ftor, 
Icel.  ttdrr,  great,  important, — "  ^t  berr 
gldrum,"  it  amounts  to  much, — very 
frequently  used  as  a  prefix  meaning 
greatly,  highly,  escee£ngly,  e.j.  ft6r- 
ffarri,  very  far,  Mr-Olr,  very  bad 
(Cleasby,  p.  £96).    Similarly  "  to  set 
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thfe  bj  "  is  to  set  much  bj,  to  appraise 
highly  {magm  facere),  opposed  to  "  to 
set  light  by." 

I  ne  l«ll  of  luitireB  do  ilinv. 

Chaactr,  Natmi't  PriaCi  ToU. 

Store,  need  in  the  sense  of  a  large 
number,  a  great  retinae,  Heems  to  be 
another  nee  of  the  same  word,  e.g.  .— 


MUtnujL'AtUgTii,].   C3. 
For-J«  her-lo  hereji .  TJii,  itort  schire,  and 
on  half  Bchire  [Ther^lbre  herete  belougeth 
ei^hl  Ereal  thiien  nad  ta  half  ihire].— UU 
Eng.  Mixtllany,  p.  146, 1.  tS. 

ber  he  ^et  on  hunting;  for, 
\Vi(h  miliel  genee  nnd  Bwi(«  ilor. 

Havtlok  Iht  Datu,  1. 13S3. 
(There  he  jet  »  hunting  fared  with  much 
conipanj  and  exceeding  ilroDg.J 

Stout,  a  WiltBhire  word  for  the  gad- 
fly (Abennan),  from  A.  Sax.  stut,  a 
gnat,  fly,  still  used  in  this  form  in 
Somersetshire. 

Stow,  in  the  slang  phrase  "  sloui 
that"  (=  be  quiet),  "stow  that  non- 
sense," which  may  he  found  in  Dickene 
(nard  Timet)  and  Soott,  comes  from 
O.  Eng.  rtemen,  and  witaieaftt,  to  re- 
strain (Oliphant,  Old  and  Mid.  Eng- 
heh,  p.  180),  akin  to  slay,  atop,  stand. 
Compare  Shetland  itmn  !  bush  1  ulence  I 

Str&ioht,  old  Eng.  tireyle,  seems  to 
owe  its  spelling  to  a  confusion  with  O. 
Fr.  eetroiif  Prov.  eelreU,  which  are  from 
Lat.  sirictiie,  constrained,  tight,  narrow, 
"slrmt."  It  is,  however,  the  same  word 
as  A.  Sax.  afrehi  (akin  to  A,  Sax.  strcso, 
alToc,  intense,  rigid,  Oer.  and  Bav, 
sfrocft),  literally  stretched,  diieot,  tense, 
lying  evenly  between  point  and  point, 
past  parte,  of  A.  Sax.  ttreixan  (Qer. 
itrecleen),  to  stretch.  Compare  "  It 
streiite  forth  hiee  siouns  til  to  the  see." 
— WycUfi^e,  Ps.  lixviii.  12. 
[Sir  Cador]  girde]  tlrtla  thourgbH  the  (tour. 

MtTit  AnhuTt,\.l79t. 
[Smites Btnight  through  the  battle.] 

Stbap,  an  An^o-Irish  term  of  con- 
tempt for  a  wortMess  female,  hke  Eng. 
haggage,  is  a  corruption  of  Ir.  siriopaeh, 
a  harlot,  also  found  in  the  forms  etri- 
hrid  (trtoioid,  akin  to  O.  EV.  tbrupre. 


Sp.  esfrupor,  Eng.  gtrwtvpet,  where  m  ig 
intruded  (as  in  trumpef),  IJtA.  stvpraia, 
debauched,  from  s^prum,  hartotiy; 
"  Vch  itrwmiet  t«t  Nr  is," — Boddeker, 
Alt-Eng,  DuAi.  p.  106,  L  11. 

Stricken,  in  the  familiar  phrase  of 
our  English  Bible,  "well  stricken  in 
years,"  is  probably  generally  nnder- 
atood  to  mean  smitten  or  pierced  fay 
the  dart  of  time,  struck  down  and  dis- 
abled.   Ben  Jonson  actnally  nses  Uie 

Our  mother,  great  Augnsta,  itrutk  mth  timt. 

StfiHiiu,  iii.  1. 
and  Bhakespeare, 

Myself  am  ttnxk  in  jean. 

Taming  ofShrta,  li.  1,  SSt. 
SlritJeen,  however,  seems  here  to 
have  no  immediate  connexion  with 
the  verb  to  strike,  but  to  mean  ad- 
vanced in  years,  far  progressed  in  the 
journey  of  life,  from  A,  Sax.  stricoM,  to 
go,  to  continue  a  course,  connected 
with  streeean,  to  extend  or  stretch,  Ger. 
ttreichen,  to  move  rapidly  along,  to 
wander,  old  Eng.  stroke,  ^ryke,  sirek«, 

Wi)iaterneBlaDesuidatronge*  )«7  oner  loud 


A  lf«e  of  Grehound  with  you  to  ttrtlm. 
And  hCTt  and  hjnde  and  other  Ijke. 

TIa  Sqaurot  If*  Oigrt,  L  76b,  Haililfi 
Early  Pop.  Po»lry,  •ol.  ti. 
Loileree  Ijuyng  in  aleotbe  -  and  uoer-londe 

VitUnB/ Pun  Plowman,  C.  x.  159, 
ed.Skest. 

The  words  of  the  Greek  translated 
"  They  both  were  now  Krdl  striehem  in 
years,"  are  litOTftlly  "They  had  ad- 
vanced, or  made  progress,  in  their 
days"  (Lake  i.  7).  Spenser  speaks  <tf 
a  kni^t  "Well  shot  in  yeares,"  Ji". 
Queetie,  V.  vi.  19. 

Prom  the  same  verb  sirieaa,  to  go, 
comes  the  phrase  to  strike  in,  to  enter 
(t.e.  into  the  conversation,  dispote, 
&o. ),  as  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  did  when 
he  heard  some  people  talking  near  him 
in  the  theatre  {Spectator),  it  being  aa 
old  aa  the  time  of  Orminn  (about  1200), 
who  has  he  ttrae  inn,  (See  Oliphant, 
Old  and  Mid.  English,  p.  228.) 

The  foxe  said  not  one  worde  but  kocM 
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fclde.— Cutoi,  iKyiMrd  tht  Fa,  p.  104  (ed. 

Abnlwn  iru  old  and  well  ttridan  in  art. 
—{Mrrgim,    "gone    into    dajB.") — A.     V. 

He  bong  tlrody  well  ttrilm  m  ^tarti 
urieda  joniig  ptisceae  lumed  Ojneeia.— 
Sitatg,  Anadiu,  p.  9, 1.  48. 

North  nsM  the  striotlj  BTiionymoiu 
D  which  folIowB : — 


e  tbiie  twij  Helen. — 
u».  «i  1  Huaiiu,  p.  40,  «d.  leit. 

Sot  le  haul  dewnue,iMUMrM  inUiiian. 
—Ortgrmrt,  t.T.  Haul. 

Thu  Aglaui  waa  ■  good  honMt  mui  mil 
utft  is  gtara.—P.  H.Mand,  Ptinia  Hat. 
HiiUiy^Tol.  i.  p.  180  (16M). 


Some  dele 3K«p<  Id  age!    So  mote  1  gon, 
Tki*  Roetb  aright. 

Cmrtwriglit,  Tht  Ordinary,  act  ii.  H.  t. 

STBDte,  a  proviDCMl  word  for  race, 
dMceot  (Wright),  seems  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption, ot  the  old  English  word  ttren, 
tlrrne,  ttrend,  now  "strain,"  A.  ^ax. 
Mtrynd,  stock,  race,  from  tlrynan 
(itndnan),  to  beget  or  breed.  Tet 
compare  lirteage  from  Lat.  linea,  a  line, 
and  see  Bace.  Moreover  A.  Sax.  atrejige, 
a  cord  or  Btriug,  wm  also  used  for  a 
line  of  deecenl,  e.y.  "Of  t«m  «tr«n(r« 
com  "  [He  comes  of  that  stock]  .—.Al- 
fred (EttmiiUer,  p.  744). 

He  ia  of  a  noble  ffnitn,  of  appTored  Taloar 
■od  coaGnned  booesty. — Shiikeman,  Mark 
Ad;  ii.  I,  L  394. 

Stbips,  meaning  race,  kindred 
(Wright),  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of 
the  Lotiii  ttir^i,  ttirpit,  of  similar  sig. 
nification,  O.  Eng.  idrp. 

Now  learing  her  Kirp  I  cone  to  her  perwn. 
— Air  R.  Nmiatan,  FncmeaUi  Btgalia,  1630, 
p.  1«  (cd.  Arber>. 

Stbook,  in  the  phrase  "  well  liruek 
in  jean,"  for  the  more  common  "well 
•broken  in  years  "  (A.  V.  Oen.  XTiii.  11 ; 
xxiv.  1 ;  Joah.  ziii.  1),  as  if  it  meant 
frntiOen  at  blasted  by  the  withering  in- 
flooDce  of  time,  as  a  tree  is  struck  with 
bli^t  or  decay.    See  Stricebh. 

Stuck,  a  thrust  of  asword,  in  Shake- 
^leare,  is  a  oorruption  of  itoccala,  the 
Italian  term  for  a  thrust  in  fencing, 
from  ffoeco,  a  abort  sword  or  tack. 


whence  stoc^,  a  sword  (Feele),  old  Eng. 
ttoJet  {Morte  Arihitre,  1. 1486). 

.  is  ineTitable. — 

ii.4,303. 

TCDOo'd  ffucfc 

Out  purpou  ma;  bold  tbere. 

Hamitt,  ir.  7, 1. 163. 

St.  Vitus  Damok  might  eeem  to  be 
a  oormption  of  Stp&t<a,aDame  for  this 
nerroDS  disease  found  in  the  writinga 
of  Paracelsus  imd  his  followers  (Bees, 
Cyelopredia,  a.v.).  ■"  Siph&a,  a  kind  of 
disease  called  Saint  Vitns  his  dance  " 
( Florio),  (perhaps  from  a  Greek  mp^'«>, 
to  donee).  I  have  heard  this  word  in 
the  mouth  of  a  Wiltshire  woman  be- 
come Viper' t  Donee,  in  that  of  a  Sturey 
woman  81.  Viper's  Dance. 

It  is  historically  certain,  however, 
that  the  Chorut  Samii  Viti  "is  so 
oalled  for  that  the  partiee  so  troubled 
ware  wont  to  go  to  St.  Vitna  for  help ; 
and  after  they  had  danced  there  awhile 
were  certainly  freed"  (Burton,  Ana- 
tomy of  Melaneholy).  When  the  "Dan- 
cing Mania  "  visited  Strasbnrg  in  1418, 
the  sufferers  were  condacted  to  the 
chapels  of  St.  Vitus,  near  Zabem  and 
Boteatein,  and  many  through  the  in- 
flnence  of  devotion  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  place  were  cured.  An  imoient  Qer- 
man  chronicle  eaya,  "  St.  Viii  Tant 
ward  genannt  die  Flag,"  the  plagne 
was  called  St.  Vitus  Dance.  See 
Hecker,  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Aget, 
p.  64  (Sydenham  Soo.). 

St?,  a  small  abscess  or  pustnle  on 
the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  seems  to  be  a 
remnant  of  the  old  SngUsh  word  ety- 
anye  [Prompt.  Furwiloriim,  c.  1440), 
ttyome  (Levins,  Mcmipiiliu,  1670), 
whioh  not  improbably  was  understood 
as  "  Bty-on-eye."  S?yany,  or  sliany,  is 
still  in  tise  in  Norfolk,  afyan  or  elyne  in 
Cumberland  and  elsewhere,  old  Eng. 
fHtm.  Compare  N<nweg.  elighHyna, 
itigje.  Low  Ger.  ttieg.  [?  It.  gtitinxe, 
kibes  or  chill-blains. — Florio.J 

The  mwrow  of  ■  Calf,  ineorponte  with 
eqaiU  weight  of  wax  and  commoD  oile  or 
oile  Rout,  toother  with  an  Egge,  maketh  a 
Boueraigne  liniment  for  the  Slimi  or  an*  other 
hard  iwellings  in  the  Eie-Iids. — HoUand, 
Tmruiatiin  «}  Piintu  NolunU  ifidOTW,  16S4, 
lam.  ii.  p.  314. 

fftinn  ssnmii  tn  bef<»((ytnf,old£ng- 
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iHgetul,  from  etigh,  to  monnt  or  uoend, 
A.  Sax.  tttgan,  ta  aBoend,  axii  so  de- 
notes ft  riaiag  or  swelling.  In  MUMe, 
Ohstary,  lOOi  cent.,  oooura, 


liddrs,  SycoBU^   

Slr-OD-eje. — LtittiUnliin  Gtoinry,  Emant, 
E.D.8. 

Sty-an-tiii. — Thii  i*  ■  snwll,  troablesoma, 
inflamed  pimple  «t  iiie.  edge  of  the  eielid ; 
the  cbum  for  reducing  wbich  is,  rubbing 
the  put  affected  nice  times  with  s  wedding- 
ring,  or  tnj   other  piece  of  gold.      In  the 


yo  the  Eje,"indin 
Mad  Lovri : 


eBumODiai^Flet^ber'a 


I  hare  att;  here,  Chilai ; 

I  hare  do  gold  to  cure  it,  not  a  penny. 

J.  Timbi,  Thitigi  net  Gtneral^  Kaeim, 

p.  164. 

By  mj  own  Experience,  again,   I  knew 

that  a  itiiau,  (««  it  11  called)  upon  the  eyelid 

could  be  easily  reduced,  though  not  inilan- 

taneoiuly,  by  the  alight  application  of  amy 

golden  ttinliet. — D4  £uii«y,  tVorkt,  toI.  ii>. 

p.  70. 

Sttlk,  Ger.  siyl,  a  miB-spelling  of 
"  8tUe,"  etil,  as  if  derived  from  Greek 
alyhu  (oT-iiXoc),  a  pillar,  in  jierietyU,  &,a., 
instead  of  from   Lat.  aUim,  &  sharp- 

fiointod  instrument,  a  pen,  for  etiglus 
of.  iti{g)muhu,  Gk.  gtigma,  Ger,  sHehet, 
from  the  root  ttig,  to  stick).  In  a  letter 
of  Dr.  Sam.  Parr,  dated  1607,  he  writes, 
"  The  contents  of  your  letter  are  bo  in- 
tereBting .  . .  and  the  giile  bo  animated." 
When  this  was  printed  in  Nolct  and 
Queriet,  6th  S.  i.  129,  it  was  thought 
neoessary  to  append  a  parenthetical 
tie  to  the  nnnsaal  orthography. 

Finally  reaaiteth  a  long  ud  continiiall 
phrase  or  miner  of  writing  or  apeach,  wbich 
we  call  by  the  name  of  UiU. — Patltnkam, 
Artt  of  Eitg.  Pimit,  (1589),  p.  lio  <ed. 
Arber). 

This  WW  her  paramount  aiU  abore  all 
ttiUi ...  to  be  the  Mother  of  God.— Bp, 
MmWgu»,  Acli  and  MoHUmtnli,  p.  517. 

BuBDUE  seems  to  be  a  derivative  of 
the  Latin  eubdere,  to  bring  under,  in- 
fluenced as  to  form  by  the  verb  bv^v- 

SnoEEBT,  a  poptilar  name  for  the 
wild  endive  (in  Tusser,  1580),  or  »ue- 
eoTy,ia  a  corrupted  form  of  Fr.  cJUeorie, 
Lat.  oiehorium. 


SiXl,  p, 

SncKBT,  a  common  word  in  old 
writers  for  sweet-meats  or  sugar-planis 
(Drayton), 

Svckel,  apice,  Snceua. — Lniiu,  ManipiiUi, 
1573,  col.  93, 

is  periiaps  not  from  tuch  (Fr.  fuefofe, 
sucked  gently.— Cotgrave),  bnt  from 
gvgar.  Compare  8n£tolk«uc^,  a  sweet- 
meat, Soot,  tucker,  *ucmr,  Fc.  wucrt, 
Ger.  tucker.  It.  micohero,  sugar. 

And  juat  a  wee  drap  ip'ritnal  bnm  in. 
And  guB^  iticktr. 

Buna,  Scttck  DriaJc. 

The  original  meaning,  however,  of  a 
tucket  was  a  slice  of  melon  or  gonid. 

Carbaaiat,  Wet  nicJwl,  made  of  the  upptf 
part  of  tbe  long  white  Pompiou,  catioalicea. 

—Cptgra«. 

It  is,  in  fact,  It.  suceaia,  "  a  kind  d 
meat  made  of  Fnmpions  or  Gourdes" 
(Florio),  from  tucea,  a  gourd  or  pvunp- 
kin,  wMch  is  a  ahortened  form  of 
muTuxza,  a  corruption  of  Lat.  ouembiia 
(Die=). 

Bring  hither  nicluU.  canded  delicates, 
Weefe  taate  come  aweete  metu,  g>ilaDta,ete 

Marittm,  inHmid  imil  MilUda,  Pt.  IL 
act  V.  sc.  5. 

Ranciata,  Suchtt  of  Oranges,  oiled  Orw- 
giada. — Florio. 

••Rehearse  the  articles  of  yoor  belief. " 
"  1  belieTe  that  delicacies,  junkets,  quotidiui 
feasln,  mckeli,  and  marmalades  are  very  de- 
lectable,"— T\Hdami,JlfifMii»lB«Uiii<H'tfHb, 
i.  «6). 

SuHifBR,  "a  main  piece  of  timber 
that  supports  a  boilding,  an  architrave 
between  two  pillars  "  (Bailey ;  Kennett, 
1695),  is  from  Ft,  tommier,  a  beam, 
under  part  of  a  bed,  originally  a  beast 
of  burden  {tormne),  Lat.  tagmtiriut. 
Compare  Eng.  bretiomer,  braiti-titm' 
mer,  and  fore-tutamer,  a  Soesex  word 
for  the  front  rail  of  a  w^gon. 

SuHMER-ooosB,  a  provincial  eomip- 
tion  and  boulevertemenl  of  the  wom 
gotaamer,  as  if  it  were  goote-ttimmter, 
the  original  probably  being  god-mrmer. 
Compare  trnttomer  in  Robert  of  Glou- 
oester  for  mi'tisumnter,  and  Whittom 
Weke  in  the  Porton  LeHers  for  WhU- 
sun  Week.  It  has  been  conjectored, 
however,  with  Bome  probability  that 
•ummer-^oote  may  have  been  cmginaltr 
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r-gauxe,  and  that  gouam^  is  the 
on.  Other  Dames  for  these  0117 
fiTamnnfai  oertainl;  Baggeet  the  idea  of 
a  fabric,  or  something  fipuu  or  woven, 
e.g.  Cleveland  mux-web,  Oer.  sommer~ 
/SiUit,  Bommer- threads,  tornmer-flocken, 

web,  Marien  JSden,  Ma/ritm-gwra,  Lady - 
thrMds,  Lady-yam  (Atkinson,  Cleve- 
land aiostary,  p.  227). 

With  rummer-gooae  we  may  compare 
9wnmer-ooU,  the  Cleveland  word  for  the 
nndalatiiig  steamy  vapour  that  is  seen 
to  play  along  a  hank,  &o.,  on  a  hot 
Bonumer's    day,   Scotoh    tummer-couia 

SuKMBBSBT,  or  SomKaET,  a  double 
eormptioa,  lummer-,  tomer-,  for  solrre 
(^  Lat.  Mipro),  and  -»et,  from  sauU 
(  =  LaU  taitm,  a  leap).  Older  forms 
are  mmienaut  (Hariugton,  Browne's 
FattoraU)  and  aomer«(n(U  (Sidney),  oil 
from  Fr.  KmbregauU,  It.  eopraeailo. 

"  From  eommer,  a  beam,  and  sauU, 
French,  a  loap,"  says  Walker  in  his 
ptmonnoing  ^ctionaiy.  "  A  leap  by 
which  a  jumper  throws  himself  from  a 
beam  and  toms  over  his  head  "  I 

Some  do  the  lumiiHr-uufl, 
And  o'er  the  bar,  like  lumbleri,  vault. 

ButUr,  HndUmu,  pt.  ill.  canto  3. 

Iiaak  Walton  nsea  the  strange  form 
thnher  taiit,  as  if  two  words : — 

Abool  wfaicb  time  ofbreediDK  the  He  and 
She  friK  are  obaerred  to  use  aiten  lim^ 
mlU.—Vu  Crmpltat  Anglir,  16i3  (Mumj's 
Reprint,  p.  70 J. 

So  doth  the  MlmoD  vuit. 
And  if  It  Snt  behil,  hinecond  unatrtaul 
He  inituitly  —Mja,  Dratilea. 

He  ett«  me  ower  on  the  ulhet  hank  with 
the  aedle   betirii  m;   U^g^t  *"''  '■''  '■^'' 

KinE  down,  he  lopei  the  luperuuit. — Jonei 
)bHUt,     Diary,     1587,     p.    SW  (Wodrow 

Then  Ibe  ily  Aeepe-biter  inoed  into  the 
vidat,    tad   runumtrutted  and  fliptflappt  it 
twcn^  tiatea  above  ground  u  ligbt  u  a 
tflim.—Natln,  LtaUa  Sluffe  [Danea]. 
Fim  tbat  could  make  lore  faces,  or  could 

Tbe  Tilten  umitnaili,  or  ui'd  to  wooe. 
With  boiliDg  gambola,  his  owne  bones  to 

To  Bake  bii  Mintrii  merry. 

DoHiti,  Poimi,  p.  3M  (1635), 

SuHPTKB,  a  pack-horse,  seems  to 
owe  ita  modem  fomi  to  the  refiex  in- 
flnattce  of  sooh  words  as  ttm^ilvaui. 


tum^Utary,  Lat.  auoipftM,  mmpiio,  a 
taking  up  (ic.  on  one's  back).  The  old 
£ng.  form  is  uimer,  "He  sende  hia 
moder  iiij  eomera  laden  with  money  " 
(Thorns,  Early  Eng.  Prow  Eoruxncee, 
ij.  28),  and  thia  is  from  Fr.  tommer.  It. 
tomara,  Lat.  tagmaruu,  a  pack-horse, 
derivatives  of  Ft.  aamme,  Sp.  iolhma.  It. 
MmOj  Lat.imd  Ok.«ii7m<i,apaok,&om 
eattein,  to  pack  or  load. 

SuMDES,  a  Cleveland  verb  meaning 
to  air  in  the  sun,  e.g.  "  Lay  them 
claithes  oot  to  ewnder  a  bit." — Atkin- 
son. Perhaps  the  original  form  of  the 
word  was  ««twlry,  from  which  eunder 
was  evolved,  by  a  false  analogy  to  sun- 
der, to  separate,  the  verbal  of  twidry, 

SuHDBw,  a  popular  name  of  the 
plant  Brotera. 

The  boater  the  Sonne  ahlneth  npan  this 
herbe,  >o  much  the  mojiEier  it  is,  and  the 
more  bpdewed,  and  for  that  caiue  it  was 
called  Roi  Sotii  in  Laline,  whirbe  ia  to  M7 
in  £iigli>be,  the  dewe  of  the  Soane,  orSonne- 
dewe.— H.  Ljrt*,  1578. 

It  is,  however,  most  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  its  German  name  tittdau, 
"ever-dewy"  (Prior).  Compare  gyt^- 
dcnu,  O.  Eng.  name  for  Oiu  Lady's 
Mantle,  and  lengreen,  "ever-green," 
the  house-leek  (nn  ^  ever). 

SrN-Doa,  the  phenomena  of  false 
Buns  which  sometimes  attend  or  dog 
the  true  when  seen  through  a  mist 
{parheHoiu).  In  Norfolk  a  eun-dog  is 
a  light  ^ot  near  the  sun,  and  viaier- 
dog8  are  ught  wateiy  clouds  ;  dog  here 
is  no  doubt  the  same  word  as  dag,  dew 
or  mist,  as  "  a  little  dag  of  rain  " 
(PAttoto?-  Soe.  Trmu.  1866,  p.  80). 
Of.  loeL  dSgg,  Dan.  and  Swed.  dug,  =: 
Eng.  "dete.  In  Cornwall  Uie  firag- 
ment  of  a  rainbow  formed  on  a  rain- 
oloud  jnst  above  the  horiion  is  colled  a 
weaiher-dogi'R.  Hunt,  Romanut  and 
DrvtU  of  Weit  of  England,  vol.  ii  p. 
242). 

At  Whitbj,  when  the  moon  is  surrounded 
by  a  halo  trith  nterj   clouds,  the  aeamen 


"  moon  d(vi "  are  abo 
Eng.  Folk-lart,  p.  SB. 


StiBCOAi,  an  old  vrord  for  "  a  coat  of 
Arms  to  be  worn  over  other  Armour,  a 
Bort  of  Dpper  Garment "  (Bailey),  as  if 
a  mongrel  oomponnd  of  Fr.  (tir,  over, 
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and  axU  (like  Pr.  wwriovi,  pardettut,  bd 
"  over-all "  or  "  over-ooat,"  opposed  to 
$(mlane,  an  iiiider-gftrmeiit),  is  from  Fr. 
ntrool,  originally  meaning  "an  upper 
Idrtle,  or  garment  worn  OTer  a  kirtle  " 
(Cotgrave).  In  Scottish  it  ia  an  mider- 
waistooat.  Sureot  is  from  Low  Lat. 
Moreotut,  ganeotvt,  a  amoak-froek,  gar- 
eotium,  a  rochet,  a  derivative  of  sariea, 
a  garment  pnt  over  one's  ordina^ 
dothes.  Akin,  pertuipa,  to  this  are  <arM, 
loel.  ecJ-ir,  Lat.  gertca,  Ac.  The  tar- 
cotium  or  tartvUum  was  asnall7  made 
of  Bilk  (J.  B.  PlancW,  Cyctopoedia  tff 
Costume,  i.  490). 

in  altered  form  of  aarcotvt  is  Low 
Lat.  wHTofw,  whence  Fr.  aarrol  or  aar- 
rau,a  blouse  or  smock-frook  (Scheler), 
WalLon  saro,  the  same. 
A  dncbes  doreworthilj  dj^hte  in  djsperfe 


The  Snnata  while  of  velret  wele  BiltiDg 
Tbej  were  in  cl&dde. 

Tlu  Flcuer  and  the  Ltaf,  1. 141. 

The  ladies  all  in  Surcatii,  thsl  richplj 

Pnrfiled  were  with  muiT  i  rich  stone. 

Id.  1.  SX8. 

Th' Arabian  birde  me  plumbs  (platted  fine) 

Semes  her  for  Sur-tait. 

Sylmltr,  Da  Bartoi,  p.  447. 

ScoLV,  often  snppoBed  to  stand  for 
tour-ly,A..Sa.i..  sur-lic  (Bailey,  Bichacd- 
son),  meant  formerly,  not  morose, 
crabbed,  churlish,  but  haughty,  proud, 
domineering,  and  is  a  corrupt  form  of 
air-iy,  old  Eng.  eerreU  (for  sere-li),  JA 
tk-Mte,  like  a  signor,  lordly,  ma^- 
terial,  haughty  (old  Eng.  (ere  =  sir). 
On  the  other  hand  compare  tir-name 
iox  twT-name.  E.E.'sgloBB  on  Spenser's 
use  of  eyrhje  is  "  wrly,  stately  and 
prowde.' 
Now  williini  en  his  stems  stede '  now  stiOi 

ror|)  rides. 
So  urreli  burtb  t«cite  •  »1  bim-Mlf  one. 

tfiiliam  ej  PaUmt,  1.  3316. 
[He  rides  esgerlj  forth  so  lordly  (or  lir- 
liki,  Skeat)  through  the  eilj  alone  by  him- 
self] 

Lilis  mister  men  bene  all  misgone, 
They  beapen  hjlles  of  wrsth  ; 
Sike  lyrljw  shephesjilHhsn  tre  none, 
They  keepen  all  the  path. 

fipnor,  S}\tphtaTdi  Caltnitr,  Jubft, 

Johnson  regarded  ewly  as  having  a 
distinct  meaning  from  sour .- — 


BoiBiU.  "  PiBj,  Sir,  have  yoo  been  mvek 
plaimed  with  anlbon  aendioc  yea  thett 
WoBu  to  revise  f"  JsJuu™.  '^  No,  Strj  I 
hare  been  thought  a  amr  turh)  fellow.'  — 
BonctU,  Lift  efJchnian,  TOl.  iT.  oh.  4. 

Then  a]»  there  i*  a  decency  in  reepeet  of 
the  peisons  with  whom  we  do  negotiate,  ■« 
with  the  great  penonages  his  eg«ls  to  be 
Bolemne  and  wriy,  with  meaner  men  pleasant 
aud  popular,  stoiite  with  the  sturdie  aod  milde 
with  flie  meek. — PutUnham,  AtU  tj'  Emg. 
Posiis  (1589),  p.  »9  {ed.  Arber). 

SuBBBKDEB  is  perhaps  from.  _  Ft.  as 
rendre,  to  give  up  one's  self,  as  if  from 
an  It.  »tw-rendere,  Lat.  •ttb-retUere. 
There  is  no  French  verb  eurrendre. 

Swallow,  the  bird.  A-  Sax.  eicofeiee, 
Dut.  ewoiiMo,  Ger.  schmaibe,  O.  H.  Ger. 
sunletoo,  Dtm.  evale,  Swed.  mala,  has 
been  ingenioUBly  conjectured  to  be  de- 
rived from  tvxiU,  a  portico  (Wachtar). 
Dr.  Prior  says  gTMis  is  "a  word  retained 
in  Danish,'  and  denoting  the  broad  ex- 
tended eaves,  the  penthouse  or  lean-to 
that  surrounds  farm-houaes,  to  Berve  aa 
B  psHsage  from  room  to  room,  and  for 
storing  winter  fuel."  Compare  loeL 
ivaia,  aswallow,  and  «ualar,  a  balcony. 
Thus  iicoHoto  would  be  the  "oavea- 
bird."  Cognate  probably  are  Ger. 
tduoeUe,  "  a  Bill,"  K.  Eng.  tile«,  ntain 
timbers  of  a  house. 

SwAM-HOPFiHO,  a  corruption  of  the 
original  phraao  "  swan-ujipinff,"  or 
ttJong  up  of  the  young  swans  in  the 
Thames  annually  in  order  to  marie 
then:  beaks  with  the  royal  mark. 

Just  then  passed  by  two  City  Com pameeia 
their  great  bargee,  who  had  been  i  iwan-itp- 
pinK.—H<inetWatpoU,L*iUn{n46),rcLu. 


The  following  uotioe  of  the  oaremony 
appeHJ^dintheiSflandardofAngustSth, 
1876  ;— 

Sw*N  HoppiNc  IK  THi  Th*)iis.  — The 
annual  celebration  of  this  custom  of  swan 
"uppiuK,"  or  takinK  op  the  yoimg  swmJ 
on  the  liiameg  to  mark  (hem,  wu  dulj  cairMd 
out  yesterday,  the  7th  of  Aagiut,  aa  required 
by  ancient  charter.  Tim  the  terai  "  uppiag' 
is  the  correct  one  may  be  gathered  £roia  tie 
orden  to  the  gamekeepers  in  the  reign  of 
Eliiabeth,  in  which  it  is  ordained  "  tbn  lbs 
vppmg  of  all  those  awani,  near  or  within  thi 
said  branches  oftbeTbames,  may  be  all  i9p^ 
in  one  day.".  .  .  .  The  bird  of  the  first  ysat 

'  Thii  must  be  a  provincial  word,  as  it  ii 
not  registered  ia  Ferrall  sad  Repp's  Us*. 
i>icl.,  nor  in  Wolff's,  1779. 
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the  beak,  the  nme  *«  waa  upon  the  beak  of 
the  ptTCDt  bird.  These  mu-ki  are  entered  in 
s  book  •nd  kept  »»  "  a  regijter  nf  swannei ;" 
anj  round  without  iDch  nxuk  are  confiacated 
to  tbe  SoTenriFD.  Cotuidenblfl  iCtention  haa 
Kceotlj  been  directed  to  the  hifllorical  aapeet 
of  tbii  andent  order  of  "awaonea." 

Tliia  order  cnnal  be  kept,  that  the  inving  of 
aD  thoao  iwans,  oear  or  w'in  tbe  Mtid  braun- 
dwa  of  Tema,  maj  be  upped  all  ia  oD  day  n' 
tbe  lipping  of  the  Tema,  w'^ia  refered  to  Mr. 
Mailard,  of  Hamptoo  Coorte,  who  hath  tbe 
ordering  of  the  Tema.— letter,  1593,  Leuly 
MantitcripU,  p.  306. 

How  atatelj  ii  he  attended,  when  he  eoet 
lo  lake  *  view  of  the  HiTer,  or  a  Swan-lwp- 
pnr. — J.  iiaw^l,  Lmdina^tit,  p.  395. 

Tite  Btan-uming — that  u,  the  CBtohiog  and 
taking  ap  of  the  awaoa  (o  place  marka  on  the 
cjpieu  and  renew  thoae  on  tbe  old  birda,  if 
obuterated'-taok  place  before  lh«  roji]  i  wan- 
herdaman  ;  and  the  iwan-henta  worr  ««>n- 
0  tbeir  capa.~-J.  rinAi,  London  *nd 
'  i.p,  81. 

Swuf's-rsaTaKS,  a  name  for  the  long 
ntpur  blAdeformerl;  affixed  to  •  mna- 
ket,  is  n  oorrtiption  of  Sweywi-ftaihmr 

or  SwmB'a-FK&TBEB  (q.v.). 

The  Swejmea-featber  wia  inrented  in  the 
reiitnof  Jamea  I.  Dnring  tbe  ciril  warsid 
name  waa  nometimea  eorrapted  into  timn'a- 
/■stArr. — Ptma/  Cgetopadia,  ».r,  Armi  (toL  i. 
p.  W6). 

SwABM,  in  tbe  phntM  "  to  swann  up 
ft  tree  "  (it  oootm,  e.g.  in  Hn^es'  Tom 
Bnwn't  Schooldayi),  i.e.  to  BOT»mbl« 
np  »  tree  b^  hugging  it  with  the  legs 
and  amu,  m  the  Cmnberlond  dialect 
to  iwarmet,  seems  to  be  aoother  f  ona  of 
to  ajuirtn,  which  is  nsed  in  the  same 
■ense.  It  ia  probably  near  akin  to  O. 
Eng.  naarfox  aTC«rDe,  to  climb,  O.Fris. 
noerra,  to  crawl,  Bav.  tehutarbtln. 
HaTiagMura'ifiev'n  BcoraPiceaDp,orinor*, 
On  tbe  right  Haod,  jou  find  a  kind  of  Floor, 
Which   luming  back,  baags  o'er  the   Care 

Calm,  WmdtTt  D^  tlie  Ptalu,  Putrnt, 
p.  SOS. 

SWABM,  in  the  Mntence  "He  wai 
■o  troubled  with  mnamu,"  quoted  by 
Halliwell  and  Wright  in  their  edition 
of  Naree'  Ohesary  firam  Wilson's 
Jamta  I.,  is  B  manifest  corruption  of 
the  word  noamne,  a  qualm  {"  A  cold 
meavrme  of  feare." — HoUand'e  Ammian, 
Jtared,  1609),  eometimes  spelt  gtceame. 
Compare  Icel.  mmo,  to  b«  giddy,  mmt. 


Women  beeinK  newly  conceinedaod  breed- 
heart.— //aUnad,  Pd'HiM  Nat.  Hut.  ii.  146. 

In  old  English  «u>t)n  or  «ioeeni  ia  to 
Bwoon ;  and  so  in  ProT.  Eng.  aioeem, 
to    swoon,    gu^eemith,    gweemy,    faint 
(Williams  and  Jones,  Somertel  QU>t- 
gory],  Dutch  avnfm,  a  swoon,  »wfme7t, 
to  swoon,  zwymelen,  to  become  dizzy 
(Sewel).    We  still  say  that  the  head 
tmima  whan  it  is  dizzy  and  faint. 
He  awounnea  one  the  awaithe,  and  one  laym 
fallia. 
Martt  Arthun,  1.  «46  (E.E.T.S.). 
Swjthe  J  Bwjed  in  a  aetem  •  fcat  v  awet  after. 

TU  CrDwn«J  Kin;,  1. 19  (ed.  Skeat). 
[Qnickly  I  aank  in  aawoon  tbat  I  sweat  after.] 
HjB  body  ia  amyte  ny  [«  fmnaet. 
He  awelt  with  a  iwemth  awow. 
Ltgmdt  of  tA<  Haly  Rood,  p.  ZOl,  1. 140. 
[Hia  body  ia  amitten  near  ths  bowela,  He 
died  with  a  awooning  faint.] 

A  hearie  feat  of  the  tertian  overtak  nie, 
that  caiuit  me  keipe  my  houa  twa  dayea 
befor  that  Sabathe ;  and  that  aom  morning  it 
■eaaed  aa  on  me  thai  I  wuintd  and  lay  dead. — 
J.  MelvUit,  Diary,  1536,  p.  148. 

SwBBi-CiciLT.  This  pretty  name 
for  the  plant  Myrrhns  oaorata,  so  sng. 

Ctive  of  old  English  country  life  and 
■  milkmaids,  has  no  more  to  do  with 

the  feminine  name  (7Keiv(^m  Cecilia), 
QiKa  Svimt- Alison  {Likt.idiyssum)  haa  to 
do  with  the  old  form  of  AJioe.  It  is  an 
Anglicized  form  of  Greek  aJMlt,or  lieelit. 
Decoctiana  of  wild  chicoiy,  water-creasea, 
cherril,  tatti  Ctcily,  and  cocblearid. — Slernt, 
TriiiTBin  Shanda,  rol.  rii.  chap.  zii. 

SwBBTBEAST  has  often  been  regarded 
aa  a  oormption  of  an  older  gweetard, 
parallel  to  each  words  as  dullard, 
dmnkcerd,  &o.  {so  M.  Miiller,  StraHfica- 
iion  of  Languoiget),  but  inoonectly,  as 
no  instance  of  the  alleged  original  has 
been  found,  uid  all  old  writers  employ 
the  farm  tweei  hetie,  e,g,  .■ — 

And  fare  now  well,  mine  owne  lawl  herU. 
Chaucer,  TtvUki  and  Crmridi.  bk.  T. 
Ere  that  tbe  Moone,  O  dere  litrtt  tictlt. 
The  Lion  paaae  out  of  thia  Ariete. 

Id.  bk.  T. 
Loo,  myn  htrte  necU 
Thia  Tvell  dyet 
Shuld  make  you  pale  and  waa. 

Tht  NathonM  Msyola,  1. 301. 
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|at  mie  child  mie  meett  fwrU .-  Moldfl  niph 

^g  bitide, 
Allu  mie  cbild  mie  mete  fbde ;  \ax  ich  babbe 

farb  ibrojt. 

LiArf'Sl.  Kmlm,  I.  t«  (.PhWilag. 
Sac.  Tram.  1858). 
At  he  thftt  tkid  to  hi<  KemU  hart,  whom  be 
cheeked  for  aearetly  wbiipenog  with  >  nu- 
pecled  penoD ; 

And  did  re  not  oou*  bj  hii  chamber  dare  I 
And  tell  him  that:  goe  to,  I  uy  no  more- 

G.  FuHtnham,  ArU  of  £ne.  Potat, 
1589,  p.  178  (ed,  Arber). 
H;  Mill,  I  muk  that  when  ;oq  mesa  to 

prove  me. 
To  bu5  s  Velret  ^wn,  oriome  ridi  border, 
Thou  e*Ist  me  good  luwelWrl,  than  (weu'st 

Harv^on,  Epigrcmi,  bk.  i.  t5. 

8wBrEL,\fta  A.  Baxon  word  for 
Bdefl,  /  brimstone,  as  if  ooimeoted 
with  twefian,  to  pat  to  sleep  [?  stupiftr] , 
so.  by  iU  fames,  Ger.  tauBefel,  Dut. 
Mioavel,  Goth.  ttnbU,  is  probablj  a  per- 
verted form  bj  metathesis  of  Lat 
«uZ^,  mlphttr,  like  Eng.  imfil,  «t(r- 

Swnx,  the  form  that  the  good  old 
verb  meal  takes  in  the  montlis  of  some 
persons  who  are  afraid  of  being  thongbt 
vulgar  if  they  speak  too  mncji  alike  to 
their  primitive  forefathers.  I  have 
heard  a  person  of  this  kind  remark 
"  That  candle  is  mriliing,"  when  a  mal- 
formation of  the  wiok  was  only  heating 
thetallow,andoaasingit  to  mn.  Com- 
pare Dorset  tiaeSie  or  tweid,  to  singe  or 
soorob,  A.  Bax.  noelon  (A.  Sax.  Version, 
Mark  iv.  6),  Eng.  "swelter,"  "sultry," 
Ger.  tcJucelen,  IceL  Kcela,  Sansk.  mol 
or  avar,  to  be  warm,  to  beam. 

Sylveeter  remarks  that  the  sign  of 
Cancer  doth 

Bring  ui  yeetly,  in  hi*  alany  abell, 
Muiy  long  dije*  the  ihaggj  Euth  to  twelt. 
Da  Barlai,  p.  77  (16I1> 

SwiNAOT,  an  old  form  at  the  word 
which  we  now  write  quingy,  but  was  for- 
me^ spelt  aquiwie,  equinanoyf  all  from 
old  £t.  igvinaneie  (It  iquinatuia),  from 
Lat.  eytumehe,  Greek  huidng^,  "a 
dog-throtUing.' ' 

Compare  the  following  :— 
This  put :  in-Blepa  thai  insolenl  inialter 
The  craeU  Quiiuy,  leaping  like  a  Vulture 
At  Adams  throat,  hu  hollow  weasand 
■welling. 

/.SyJwtET,  Du  Bartat,  p.  109. 


'When  Abimeleoh  sant  Sarah  back  to 
Abraham — 

His  wif  and  oSere  birke  beren 
Sa  te  ncitiatit  gan  him  nnnmor  derem. 
G«iieri>  and  Erofu  (ab.  ISM)},  1.  IIBS. 
[His  wife  and  others  bore  children,  tbea 
the  qoinif  did  him  no  more  harm.] 
Som  for  glotooi  nl  haf  ^arb 
Ala  be  ju«ia«,  bat  grerea  nil  safe. 
/foMfufa,  Pridtf  ej  CnunBks,  (999. 
With  hooe;  and  salnitre,  it  ii  ungolar  lor 
the  S^aatuvi.—Hoaaiui,  Plimia  Nat.   HitL. 

The  aahei  of  lalt  Cackerela  beads  bnmt  and 
reduced  into  a  liniment  with  hooej,  diacuaae 
and  reaolue  the  Sfuimninf  cleans. — HoUaitd, 
Plinia  iVoI.  Hitl.  <d1.  ii.  p.  44t. 

The  third  kind  of  Quimmcy  (called  Sv- 
noHch^]  killeth  Doga,  becanae  it  bUnretli 
Tppe  ibeir  chaps. — TopMU,  Hut.  of  Foun- 
foaUd  BauU,  p.  183. 

Swine  fkathkbb,  or  noynfeaOurt,  an 
old  implement  of  Eoilitary  wai&re,  ood- 
(dsting  of  a  stake  five  or  six  faet  long, 
tipped  with  iron,  and  used  to  fix  in  the 
^mid  to  receive  a  charge  of  eavaby, 
IS  a  oonaption  of  Kett-A  (=  Swedish) 
feathen. 

I  woald  also  bare  each  drsgoaier  ooo- 
stantljto  canjal  hii  girdle  two  npmjiatktn 
or  foot  palliudoes.— i^BrifT  TVoitui  of  War, 
16*9  (iUS.). 

I  may  in  thia  place  reckon  the  5varfisb 
JeathtTt  among  the  defenure  arms.  .... 
GoaUTui  Adclphus  wai  the  fint  Swedith 
king  that  used  tbem.— 5tr  Jama  Ttmrr,  Pat- 
buArvata. 

See  Sir  8.  D.  Scott,  The  SritUik  Army, 
voL  ii.  p.  84. 

SwiNE-PiFS,      1  provincial  names  for 

'WlND-THBDSH,  /  the   Tvfdltt  tUMHt, 

are  said  to  be  oorraptions  of  teme-pifie 

and  tcitte-thruth,   Ger.  u>eiH-drottet  or 


inemgari-vogel  and  gnm  de  vindage 
(Latham,  in  Athmaum,  Sept.  31, 1873). 
Sybil,  more  properly  "  sibyl."  Lat. 
Kbt/Ua,  Greek  tUndta,  said  to  be  oom- 
ponnded  of  Siin  and  bolla,  &e  T>oao 
form  of  IHIm  boule,  "  the  cotmael  of 
Zens,"  the  revealer  of  his  wilL  In 
Latin,  however,  sifcuUa  would  be  the 
natural  derivative  of  the  old  word  n'hu, 
skilful,  knowing.  The  spelling  «yM  is 
due  probably  to  the  reflex  inflnenoe  of 
such  words  as  symbol,  synod,  eylpb, 
Bylvan,  ^ndic,  &o. 
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Howell  MjB  of  the  Sibf  Is  :— 
Thej  were  called  Siaitila,  tliU  is,  of  the 
Coutueli  of  God :  Siiw,  in  the  Eolie  Etuled, 
being  Dna.—Faadtiar  Lettm,  bk.  W.  43. 

GleasW  and  Yigfossoa,  however, 
soKgest  ttiat  the  Qieek  tibvlia  may  have 
been  an  adopted  word,  through  aome 
SOTthian  tribe,  bom  the  Norae,  where 
vStva,  whioh  perhaps  originnllT  had  on 
initial  *,  tvdha,  hoe  eiaotly  tho  same 
meaning,  a  sibyl,  prophetees,  or  wise 


Stcamobb,  the  Qreek  tukdmorot,  as  if 
the  fig-mnlbBny,  from  lukon,  a  fig,  and 
mdnm,  molherry,  is  really  the  Hebrew 
*hilpmdh,fTtaix  Bverbs&a)um,  tobeaiok, 
its  &nit  being  considered  difficult  of 
digestion. 

Htt.i.jmi.«  is  an  aBaimilation  to  other 
words  in  -oile,  snch  as  parable,  fable, 
eomiabte,  of  old  Eng.  ggUaie,  Qxeek 
miUahi,  Lat.  tyllaha. 

Where  it  eadeth  a  former  SfUalt  it  luniiideth 
lojigiab.^fi*  Jmuffflf  EnjT-  Grammar,  clup.  iii. 

Indeed,  oor  Eagliih  ton^,  hauiiiB'  in  *se 
chid;  wordai  of  one  KiUabif  .  .  .  doth  alto 
ntber  (tumble  tbui  (Uuid  Tpoa  nvmoiyllaliit. 
~R.  AtcSam,  SehtltmiattT,  ISFO,  p.  115  (ed. 
Arberi. 

Aseiuin,  in   Tht  SeholemaiUr, 


ji  his  _   ...    ....   _. 

•od  »  writea  Sir  F.  H.  Da;le,  in  hij  Liultir 
m  PMtnf(lS69}.  The  iD»erUon  of  the  laper- 
flnouii  (— wbicb  no  language  batouneihi- 
bita,  uid  which  does  not  appear  in  lyttubic-^ 
ia  eaailr  acooDQled  for.  An  I  wu  ilipped 
iutu  the  -b*  of  ivl-ln-fte,  to  ^ve  the  word  a 
more  Eagiiab  appeanaoe;  and,  in  couise  of 
time,  it  got  to  be  pronounced^  and  wM  irel- 
Come,  as  giving  the  organa  of  ipeecb  >ome- 
tbioK  more  preheniible  than  before  to  take 
hold  of-  This  ia  only  conjecture,  of  course. 
—F.  Mali,  Mattm  iSiglith,  p.  161. 

giMBZL,  an  old  English  word  for  a 
banquet,  e^.  BeowuV,  1.  2181  (ed.  Ar- 
nold), loeluidic  mmU  (whioh  Cleaaby 
thought  might  be  oompounded  of  sam- 
(together)  and  Ol,  a  feast),  0.  H.  Oer. 
wumbal,  may  with  more  probability  be 
regarded  as  a  naturalized  form  of  Lat. 
wxfoAota,  Oreek  nanboU,  a  feast  to  whioh 
every  one  ooatribntes  his  share. 

Stkbm,  a  Mm  spelling  of  mren,  Greek 
•mrda,  a  o^tivating  nymph  (from 
■nrdu,  to  enchain,  csini,  a  rope,  or 
band),  owing  to  a  mistaken  notion  that, 
like  many  other  words,  tyrUt,  tyrma, 
syrw*,  H  took  il«  origin  from  the  Oreek 


verb  *^  (suro),  to  draw  or  drag  for- 
cibly. 

Sybek,  in  the  sense  of  the  nnwhole- 
some  damp  of  eventide,  a  blight,  a  word 
sometimes  fonnd  in  old  writers,  is  a 
oorraption  of  serene  of  the  same  mean- 
ing, Pr.  aeram,  tereitt.  Span,  eeretio, 
apparently  from  Lat.  serena  (so.  htyra), 
the  evening  regarded  as  the  serene  time 
of  the  day,  and  influenced  in  meaning 
by  lera  (the  laU  honr),  aorr. 

Serain,  calm  weather,  the  mildew  or  harm- 
full  dew  of  gome  aummer  ereninga,  aUo  the 
evening.— Caf^froM. 


B,  Jomon,  Fox,  ii.  6. 
Wherover  death  doth  please  t'  appear, 
Seal,  ifrtnti,  aworda,  ahol,  aickneaa,  all  are 

Id.  Eptgram  on  Sir  John  Rm. 
They  bad  already  by  way  of  preeaution 
armed  themaalireB  againat  tlie  Straia  with  ■ 
candle.  —  GeatUiaat     Inttnettd,     p.     100 
[Davie.]. 
SrvRWABif,  \old  Scotch  words  for 
SyvEWASiH,  /  the  first  magistrate  of 
a  town  (Jamieson),  oormptions  of  sove- 
reign. 


Tabby,  a  name  for  a  striped  or 
brindled  oat,  as  if  marked  like  t^hy 
(tahiinet),  a  waved  or  watered  silk  (Fr. 
tain».  It.  tahi,  Arab,  httshs,  orig.  the 
name  of  the  quarter  of  Bagdad  where  it 
was  mannfootured,  oalled  after  Frinoe 
Attah. — Devic),  just  as  Herriok  calls 
barred  clouds  "  cotmter  changed  lahhieM 
in  the  ayre "  (see  Yonge,  ChnsticM 
Namea,  i.  128). 

There  can  be  httle  question  that  Tahhg 
here  stands  for  IVMte,  a  pet  name  for  a 
oat,  derived  baai  TibaU  or  Tybrdf 
( ^  Theobald),  the  proper  name  for 
poss  in  the  old  Beast  Epic  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

The  title  of  the  lOt^  chap,  of  Carton's 
Reynard  the  Fat  (1481)  is  "  How  the 
kyngB  sente  another  tyme  lyberl  the 
eaiU  for  the  foxe,  and  how  fy6«rf  spedde 
with  reynart  the  foxe." 
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Tho'  jtta  mra  Tybtrt  Um  long-Uiled  prino*  of 
DfUvr,  SatiTVeu^a. 

Ben  Jonson  uses  txberit  for  cats,  and 
Herontia  in  lUymeo  and  JkUM  addreaaee 
Tybalt  as  "  Good  kmg  of  oata  "  (m.  1, 

Leo). 

"TaHjObb,  Nun  kasb  a  nan,"  aald  to 
be  a  oorrnptioa  of  "nine  tailen  (itaelf 
oorraptod  from  lelleri)  make  it  a  man," 
«.«,  nine  oonnting  strokes  at  the  end  of 
a  knell  proclaim  the  death  of  a  male 
adult  (Blaoklej,  Word  OosHp,  p.  76). 
Cf.— 
Theni 


3  tolli  thrioe  rrpeitHl  for  ■  womin. — 
Jiwitt,  Hayiuiirt  amaag  Eng.  AntiqaiHti, 
p.  176. 

An  old  homily  for  Trinity  Snnday 
daclarea  that  at  the  death  of  a  man 
Aree  belli  were  to  be  nmg  as  his  knell, 
and  two  bells  for  a  woman  (Hampson, 
Med.  Aevi  Kalend.  i.  394). 

It  is  observable  that  Taylor  the  Water- 
poet  has  a  version  of  the  phrase  oon- 
lormable  to  this,  speaking  of 
The  ilkider  tbit  Artt  laiittrt  art  ent  man. 
Work,,  1630,  iu.  73. 

Compare  the  following  :— 

God  made  him  k  joaa,  bs  hith  niide  Mm- 
■dfi  beut;  Kad  now  the  tailor  (icam  it  nun 


i,ThiSmi\ 


niKke   1 


^Wor, 


Similarly  layhr!  waa  formerly  tha 
cnatomary  exclamation  of  a  bystander 
when  one  came  suddenly  down  on  his 
tail  or  back,  another  form  evidently  of 
tailer !  just  as  we  often  apeak  of  one 
"  coming  a  cropper  "  or  "  taking  a 
header."  Vide  Midtttmmer  Night'a 
Dream,  ii.  1,  and  Nares,  s.t. 


Tatlvood,  billets,  ttggott,  or  other  firswood. 
—Caltlmip'i  Rtptrtt,  1670. 

The/  ire  ilw  to  inauire  aricr  them,  who 
^  to  the  CouDtrey,  and  in^rosee  ui;  Billet, 


Tallt-qe&ft,  the  form  that  telegn^ 
aunmea  in  N.  W.  Limooliuhire  (Pea- 
eook). 


Tamolb,  as  a  word  for  sea-wead,  does 
sot  refer  to  the  matted  and  oonfoaed 
mass  in  which  the  wrack  is  oast  up 
upon  the  shore,  bnt  is  the  aatna  word 
as  loel.  ^atig,  kalp  or  bladder-wrack, 
also  IvturuII,  Dan.,  Scot,  and  Shed. 
tang. 

If  with  thea  the  narin^  wells 

Should  gulf  him  &tfaom-deep  lo  brine  ; 

And  hand*  Bo  oflea  clup'd  with  mine. 
Should  tOH  with  langU  and  with  •bells. 

Ttrmifimf  In  Mnwrunt,  X. 

Tans;,  a  Cumberland  word  for  k 
public -house  ball  (Ferguson),  is  ob- 
Tionsly  the  same  word  aa  Pr.  donwr, 
to  donee,  Oer.  tanten,  0.  H.  Oer.  di»- 
ton,  thintrm,  to  draw  (lead  along  the 
danoe),  Ghoth.  {ai-)thrntaft,  to  draw 
(Diefenbach,  ii.  704).  The  word  ia 
found  in  the  Scottish  children's  rhjnw 
which  they  ohant  as  they  danoe  roiuid 
in  a  ring. 

Here  I  g>e  round  the  jiof^riog. 
And  through  my  ni""~ 


Hence  posaibly  the  phraae  "some- 
thing like  a  taney,"  nsad  by  Swift  uid 
Sterne  (Davies,  Supp.  Eng.  Olouary) 
for  eomme  iifaut,  in  perfect  order. 

Tabt,  as  a  name  for  a  pie  or  piece  of 
pastry,  seems  to  have  bMn  aeoomnto- 
dated  to  tori,  A.  Sbt.  leart,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  subacid  flavonr  of  the  fruit 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Tort  would 
more  correctly  correspond  to  It.  torta, 
Fr.  tourie.  Oer.  torle.  Low  Lat,  forta 
(so.  panu),  i.e.  "  twisted  bread,"  a 
"twist"  (cf.  Welsh  torth,  a  loaf). 
However  Sohelor  and  Wedgwood  think 
otherwise. 

Tassel,  an  old  corruption  of  fcotel, 
A.  Sax.  ttBtel 

Then  >i  there  a  large  clou  called  TsmI 
Ctau,  for  that  there  were  taatU  planted  tar 
the  nae  of  cloth-worken. — Sumt,  Sarva, 
p.  63  (ed.  Thomi). 

Tassel,  1  a  species  of  hawk 

Tabskl-obhtle,  /  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Elizabethan  writers,  waa 
originally  and  more  properly  called  a 
^tercel  or  Hereel-ffentle,  Fr.  tiereflrt. 
The  ntale  bird  is  said  to  have  got  thia 
name  from  being  one  third  ""»T*r 
^Tiftrf  Uie  female, 

O  for  a  fanlooner's  vviee 
To  lore  this  laael-gttult  back  again- 
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The  ItraU  egle,  it  ye  Icnoir  full  weU, 
TV  f<nU  roj»U,  .bore  voa  >]]  in  degre. 
The  wiae  uitl  wortbip,  ths  secret  true  u  BteJe. 

Ckmuctr,  Aumblg  cf  Foula,  I.  396. 
Hwing  Arre  off  rapvde  >  Tauii  gmt, 
Which  4ft«r  her  hu  nimble  wioges  doUi 

^nurr,  Fatrit  Qimiu,  III.  ir.  49. 

Tu  occupiQE,  the  name  said  to  be 
pfen  to  »  tea-service  in  the  Cormty 
Down,  Ireland  (Notet  and  Qwriet,  Oti 
8,  vi.  856),  is  evidently  n  Doiraption 
af»gwpage. 

Tb^gk,  ft  S<»toh  word  for  a  con- 
mmption  (Jamieoon),  a  coiropt  form 
of  jMhitie;  so  also  Prov.  Eng.  Uniick, 
a  tickling  cough  (Wright),  and  perhaps 
Gaelic  Uaitach,  a  fever,  as  if  from  Uat, 
heat.  Similarly  Topsell  usee  Furncke 
for  puTty  or  purmWgg  in  hones  (Fwr- 
fookd  BeatU,  p.  876). 

TE4-rATTLiNO,  the  Cleveland  term 
for  the  equipment  of  the  tea-table,  tea- 
tliingB,  baa  no  reference  to  the  goesip 
that  is  indnlged  in  over  the  social  cup, 
bat  is  a  corruption  of  Ua-laeMing 
(Atkinson).  ^ 

Tka-iotaiabs,  an  occasional  mis- 
spelling of  tee-tafahn,  aa  if  it  meant 
thoM  who  were  totally  for  lea.  Andre- 
•an  (p.  25)  holds  lee-Mai  to  come  from 
r.  total,  a  shortening  of  Temperance 
total.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  an  inten- 
iive  rednplication  giving  a  aiiperlative 
•onae,  aa  in  lip-/op  for  &st-rate. 

ITii*  fiitm  had  quits  i  traM  mppi'tjte  .  .  . 
■nd  wu  .!»  K  iM-lDlu/ter.— rWierau.  Corn- 
till  ifaga™,  ™l.  iv.  p.  758. 

On  Bidiud  Turner,  a  htwker  of  fitb  it 

Hmwb  ihL  

Bimiu  of  Riclurd  Tut 
TtttaUi,  a»  tpplied 


e  we  depciited  the  re- 
ier,sutWoftbeword 
a  ■bstinenee  from  all 


-_  -.  Uclober  JB46,  ued  a6 
Tan.—R.  Pikt,  RemarhiUe  Htmdm,  Ad- 
mnittmimtt,  E^mplu,  p.  1S4. 

Tmetbt,  a  Sootefa  wotJ  meaning 
crabbed,  ill-natured,  as  if,  snggeats 
Jamieaon,  showing  the  te^th  [Uke  a 
marling  dt«].  It  is  evid-ntly  a  less 
correct  form  of  titty,  ill-hnmoured, 
***ty.  which  be  observes  nearly  resem- 
bl«a  North  Eng.  teety  or  teelhy,  fretful, 
fraction^  "  as  children  when  cutting 
lb«r  iMih  "  (Grose).  Brocket  gives 
(•my,  and  Atkinson  (who  mistakes  the 


derivation),  ieaty,  ttitty,  testy,  peevish, 
toaOiy  {Cleveland  Qloiaary).  An  older 
form  is  tetty. 

If  thej  low,  though  but  a  trifle  .  .  .  they 
are  »o  choterick  aod  toflv  that  no  man  mar 
>p^  with  theiii.-Burl«,,  anolOBjo/  M.kH- 
tholg,  p.  119  [Nares]. 

All  these  words  I  believe  to  be  cor- 
rapted  forms  of  Fr.  tetu,  headstrong, 
wilful,  perverse  (cf.  enteU,  obsHnate, 
self-willed),  just  as  leily  ia  from  the 
older  Pr.  testv,  heady. 

Tettith,  and  teaiieh,  which  Nares 
quotes  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
with  the  meaning  of  headstrong,  wilful 
(hke  a  child,  he  thinks,  peevish  foi 
want  of  the  teoi  f),  are  further  oorrup- 

Ray,  however,  gives  "  Toothy,  Peev- 
ish, crabbed."— Jforti  Country  Worth, 
p.  68  (1742).  ^  ' 

TttN,  r™(Av,  peevish,  cross.— £.  fl.  Pta- 

cockj  Ltnadnle  Qlouary. 

Lightly,   bee  is  an  aide  man  (for  those 

Ceare*  are  moat  wayward  and  teatah)  yet  bo 
e  neuer  so  olde  or  ao  iroward.— jVuiJ,,  PUvci 
Peniltw,  159*,  p.  36  <Shalii.  Soc.). 

Tbmpt,  a  bad  orthography  of  tent, 
Fr.  tenlfr,  Lat,  tentare,  a  frequentative 
of  tendere,  to  stretch,  and  so  means  to 
keep  on  the  tenter  hooks,  to  hold  in  a 
state  of  tension  or  suspense,  to  make 
trial  of  one's  moral  fibre,  to  prove  or 
test.  This  corruption  is  found  also  in 
old  Fr.  tempter  and  Lat.  iemptare,  and 
seems  dne  to  a  false  analogy  with 
words  like  temper,  temperate,  temporal. 
So  attempt  comsB  through  an  old  Fr. 
atenter  from  Lat.  afleniare.  Compare 
tent,  to  probe  a  wonnd,  which  is  the 
same  word.  Tenfation  is  a  common 
old  form  (e.y,  A.  V.  Erod.  xvii.  7,  marg.) 
of  temptation,  and  we  still  say  tentative, 
not  temptaiive.  On  the  other  hand, 
lenae,  the  grammatical  term,  is  an  in- 
correct form  of  tempu,  Fr.  tempi. 

Seinte  Powel  »eiS— "  Fidi-lis  e«  Dens  qui 
non  ginel  una  Itnpioi'i  ultra  quam  poMumug." 
God,  h«  aeiS,  is  treowe:  uul  lie  nPuer  liolien 
bet  te  deouel  Itmpii  us  ouer  bet  he  iailiS  wel 
fiet  we  mawen  ifcolien;  auh  i6e  ttnt/uucwn 
he  haueS  bet  lo  ^  neonde  a  merke,  aae  J,auli 
he  leide. — Umpu  hire  so  ueor,  aufa  ne  Bcbalt 
tu  gon  no  furfier.— ^jMjren  Hitcle,  p.  eSB. 
And  aa  for  am,  he  suffered  the  outward  io- 
■  0  RTeat  nusasore,  hut 
■   «ncupi«cenee  to 

3p.  liaeket,  Cm- 

•1  bJ  Strnam,  1675,  p.  i(06. 


CJoogIc 


TENABLE  WEDNESDAY   (     S 

FflUe  tttHpletvlt  teat  towched  hi!<  hen. 
Alliimliiit  Pmm,  p.  45, 1.  fBS. 

The  Icnialuniwu  no  sooner  in  hli  beBrtbnt 
the  words  were  in  his  mouth.— J/.  Smilh, 
Stmmi,  p.  171. 

In  the  following  we  have  the  two 
forma  side  by  eide : — 

Gods  wntntinn  mitliMh  at  happy :  Blessed 
ii  he  that  enduretb  trmptatiim.  Jama  i.  but 
the  Deribi  iflnplalinn  bnn^  us  to  misprr. — 
Bp.  Aadrtirti,  FnpamtiBii  lo  Pmyir,  164*, 
p.  111. 

God  U  faithful,  which  shal  not  suffer  you 
to  be  Wmplnf  Bboue  yourstrengthe:  butjnhal 
ID  the  tuiddps  of  the  Itnlation  ma^e  ■  wajr, 
that  je  nuvbe  able  to  beue  iL — 1  Car.  1. 13, 
G«nn»n  Vert.  1557, 

Tenablb  Wedhksdat  is  stated  by 
Otutnuig  in  hi£  Lenl  Fast  to  have  been 
ft  name  sometimes  given  to  Wednesday 
in  Holy  Week,    ^obably  this  was  a 

popular  corruption  of  TenebrcB  Wedttea- 
iim,  it  being  oustomaiy  in  the  pre- 
reformatiou  church  to  put  out  the  lights 
at  the  evening  service  on  that  evening, 
one  by  one,  till  the  church  wa«  left  in 
darhnesB  (tenehrm).  See  Blunt,  Aimo- 
taUd  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  98, 

Hit  is  calW  wt  diuen  meu  Tiiablti,  but 
boll  chirch  calleth  it  Ttnibrat,  ns  Rsccionole 
Diuinonim  wth,  |i  is  to  kj,  thicnes  or  derk- 
nes  lo  commemorate  the  betrajel  of  our  lord 
by  niirbl. — MS.  Hmniii/,  quoted  io  /fampuni, 
Ued.  Aevi  Kalendarium,  ii.370. 


-Id.  371 

Compare  Sp. 

Tiniiblai,  certaiae  prayers  or  eucncongs, 
said  in  the  ni^ht,  the  wednefidAy^  thursdaj, 
and  friday  night  next  before  Easter  day,  in 
moumefull  tune,  and  after  euery  Psalme  to 
put  out  a  light  till  all  be  put  out,  aod  so  to 
say  or  siuE  Miierirt  in  the  darke,  and  then 
deport. — MiiuAni. 

Twt-PBHin  NAILS  are  not  nails  ten  of 
which  may  be  got  for  a  penm/,  but  pro- 
perly len-pttn'if  or  (rti-ptin'-mriis,  i.e. 
ten-pound,  large  nails,  a  thousand  of 
which  will  weish  t«u  pounds  (the  old 
form  of  the  verb  to  ftowtd  was  pun). 

It  is  Burpriring  how  slowly  the  commonest 
mechanical  terms  find  their  w»  into  die- 
tionariea  profemedly  complete.  I  may  men- 
tion, as  iostances  of  this,  thai  penny,  a  de- 

peimy,  or  a  len-peami  nail,  though  it  was 
employed  by  Featly  two  hundred  years  sgo, 
and  his  been  in  constant  use  ever  since,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Webster.- Jlfar>Ji,  flu 
Eng.  Languagr,  p.  It6  (ed.  Smith). 


weigh  six,  eieht,  or  ten 
phrase,  therefore  pen b_v  ■ 
tion  of  pound. — !M.  nol 


cbajre,  though  he  were  fuiened  thereto  villi 
a  Inipntv  naile.— ^brJ  Ittdivimu,  5*6. 

Why,'lt's  been  at  livery  in  the  llamw- 


,  __.  _^  ._ off,  these  two  months. 

Sent  up  the  iron  trade  wonderinl.  Tnpnu* 
nails  are  worth  a  shilling  now — Jofcu  auk 
ICil  ^*  Iha/flai  JtnvU,  p.  189. 

Ten  tokb.  It  has  often  been  asserted 
that  the  common  folk  of  Lancaehira 
have  sometimes  called  a  Michaelmas 
goose,  "  a  goose  on  ten  toea "  (Nares, 
Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.  vol.  i,  p.  367,  ed. 
Bohn),  and  that  this  is  a  humorooa 
mistake  for  "  a  goose  intenioi,"  which 
Blount  asserts  was  a  name  given  to  the 
bird  because  the  old  I>atin  collect  for 
the  16th  Sunday  after  Fentecoet  (our 
17th  Sunday  after  Trinity)— about 
which  time  it  was  nsnalty  eat«n — ended 
with  the  words  "  bonis  operibns  .... 
inienfo$,"  "  given  to  all  gtvod  works," 
Certainly  Sundays  were  often  fami- 
liarly named  from  some  striking  word 
or  phrase  which  took  hold  of  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  common  people,  e.g.  SHr 
vp  Sunday,  Fig  Sunday,  Palm  Sun- 
day, &c.  However,  the  whole  of  the 
above  account  is  very  qnestionable,  and 
that  the  expression  ever  was  tised  is 
denied  by  Mr.  Hampson,  Med,  Atvi 
Kalenda/rium,  vol.  i.  p.  S49. 

Tent-wort,  a  popular  name  for  wall 
rne,  was  originally  iairU-wort,  being 
used  as  a  cure  for  the  taint  or  rioketa 
(Prior). 

TsBMAaAHT,  a  corrupt  gelling  of 
plarmigan,  in  the  works  of  Taylor  the 
Water  Poet. 

Heath-cocks,  capercailsies  and  urmagaxU. 
Tht  Paianlta  PUgrinuge,  1618  (ed. 
Hindley). 
TxsT,  to  examine  criticaUy,  to  pnt  to 
the  proof,  to  try  one's  veracity  or  truKt- 
worthinesa,  is  Bometimes  mentally  as- 
sociated with  atteal,  LaL  tetiit,  a  wit- 
neeB,  teetoH,  to  tsstify,  to  call  as  wit- 
ness, as  if  the  original  meaning  were 
to  call  into  court  as  a  witnees,  to  bring 
to   book,   "to   the   law  and  the  ietti. 
moti^."    Thus  Bailey  gives  "  Tett,  IM. 
leitimoiHum,  an  Oatfa  appointed  by  act 


D.D.t.zea  by  Google" 


TEBBAPIN 


(     387     ) 


TRICK 


of  Parliament  for  renouncing  the  Pop6'H 
topremoc;,"  Ac.  It  ia  reiJly  derived 
ftam  old  'Ft.  t^al,  a  potsherd  or  earthen 
pot.  It.  tetlo,  "  the  test  of  siluer  or 
^Id — a  Ooldamith's  cmsie  or  melting 
pot  "  (Florio),  Lftt.  teetum,  tax  earthen 
pot. 

So  "to  U*t  ft  tiling,  or  "put  it  to 
the  fetl,"  ia  properly  to  sabmit  it  to  the 
eraeible  or  melting  pot  to  aseay  the 
qoAlity  of  itg  metij,  and  the  word  ia 
tian,  not  to  Uttify,  but  to  Utly,  heady, 
Fr.  Ustu,  from  teMe,  head  (Mod.  Fr. 
tHf),  Lat.  tetia,  a  skull,  originally  an 
earthen  veasel.  Compare  It.  coppellare, 
from  coppeUa,  a  little  cnp,  a  cnpel,  "to 
refine  or  bring  gold  or  ailner  to  his 
right  and  dne  lett  or  loye  "  (Florio). 

In  the  following  leite  is  a  veesel  for 
aaaajing  metals : — 

Our  c^nmting  uid  fermeDtktioa, 


Let  there  be  mme  more  ttu  wade  v 

metal, 
Bi-fore  (o  noble  and  lo  gieu  a  figure 


Sal 


Mtaianji/r  Mtamrt, 


rft 


Not  witji  toaA  abekela  of  the  iMed  gold. 

Jil.Bc(i.sc.  3, 1. 149. 

Tetl  tppean  to  have  Hlumbered  a  long 
while  after  tbe  da;i  of  3balicsp«sr«.  Oar 
eemnlrjmeo  [Americanal  falaelj  haie  the 
credil  of  refivfag  it ;  and  it  ia  now  accepted 
Eofc'iab  again.  E*en  such  a  purut  ii  Lord 
Maaolaj  UM*  it  more  than  once,  and  it  is 
loaad  in  the  pBRe*  of  Dr.  Arnold.  Abp. 
Wbairlr,  Mr.  De  guiiicpT,Mr.  W.  £.  GIsd. 
■tDDP,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman.— F.  Mail, 
Mndm  Engiiih,  p.  300. 

She  cannot  brmk  through  a  welUteiteit 
taodeKtj. — Rtf^ntun,  Clariaa  Haricot,  vol. 

Bat  I  will  UU  (u  an  Amerioaa  would  Mj; 
tboagli,  leC  it  be  obaerreiL  in  piinaing,  that  I 
do  not  adTocatetfae  use  of  American  lama  I — I 
will  tot  .Mr.  CampbeU'a  aMertion.— &ulA«i, 
Tk>  Daelar  (1-Tol.  ed.),  p.  3?7. 

TxwtAFTH,  the  American  name  of  a 
cpecies  of  edible  tortoise  or  turtle,  for- 
meriy  spelt  taraptn,  terebiti,  and  torope, 
ia  »  eormption  of  the  Indian  word 
to^^fht,  a  tortoise. — Bsrtlctt,  Diet,  of 
At^erieanimu,  p.  699  (4tb  ed.). 

Tbames,  in  the  proverbial  aaying, 
**  Be  will  never  set  the  Thamea  on 
&x*,"  is  said  to  be  a  eormption  of  the 
otd  word  tem»e,  a  sieve  or  Hearce,  Bal- 
giaD    fenu,     It.    tamito,    Dan.    tanut. 


N.  Fris.  iema,  Dnt.  leemt,  Fr.  tamu,  SO 
called  from  the  atnff  of  which  it  ia  made 
(tammy).  Similarly,  in  the  Cleveland 
dialeot,  which  has  temae  in  common 
nse,  a  tiffany  is  a  sieve,  properly  one 
mode  of  the  fine  material  called  tiffany 
(Atkinson,  Oloeaary'  B.V.). 

"  To  set  the  temse  on  fire  "  would  be 
a  hyperbolical  way  of  aaying  to  work  it 
BO  rapidly  and  energetically  that  the 
frame  grows  hot  and  ia  in  danger  of 
taking  fire,  and  then,  figuratively,  to 
challenge  attention  by  more  than  ordi- 
nary power  or  ability. 

However,  as  William  Lan  gland 
(1898)  uses  the  comparison  of  "  a  spark 
of  fire  falling  in  the  Thames  "  for  any- 
thing that  is  utterly  quenched  and  put 
out,  tbe  phrase  "  to  set  the  Thamea  on 
firs  "  may  very  well  have  riaen  aa  an 
hyperbole  for  doing  something  marvel- 
lous or  admirable,  Thamea  b«ang  used 
here  (likeVergil's  jlcAeJciiapoouIa}  as  a 
general  word  for  water. 

H'icliede  dedea 
JareJ)  as  a  fonlt  of  fuyr  ■  Jat  ful  s-rnjile 


Viiim  t>J  Pirn  Fleai 


Text  t. 


i.  1.  S35, 


IiiB,t 


geue  him,  ai  muche  almea  or  needs 


Ht'gtceat. 
And  "  to  woke  with  fhemjeae,"  to  moisten 
the  Thames  with  (Vision  of  P.  P.,  Pass, 
iviii.  71,  Skeat,  in  he). 

Thick,  as  colloquiaUy  used  in  the 
sense  of  famihar,  intimate  as  boaom- 
frienda  are,  might  seem  to  be  a  meta- 
phorical use  of  thick,  loel.  (>  ykkr, 
thronged,  stout,  oa  if  firmly  united  and 
knitted  together  like  the  threads  of 
some  closely  woven  material,  compact 
and  faat  in  the  bonds  of  friendsliip.  It 
certainly  appeaia  to  have  been  so  un- 
derstood by  Burns  when  he  says  of 
The  Twa  Dogs, 

Nae  doubt  butthey  were  ftin  o'  iCber, 

An'  unco  patk  nn'  thick  ih^vitlipr. 

i'«m(,p.tE(Giobepd.). 

Compare  Scot,  tftnm^,  intimate.  "To 
make  tkickwi',"  to  ingratiate  one's  self 
with  (iTamiesoD). 

However,  it  is  probably  a  distinct 
word  of  Scandinavian  origin,  near  akin 
to  Iccl.  iyki^a  lalao  ^kkja  and  ^rylcja), 
to  be  esteemed  or  valned,  ^kl^ja,  to 
know,  to  know  one  another,  (Cop-)  to 


C  k")o<^  Ic 


like  or  be  pleased,  ^lelikr,  agreeable, 
pleasaat,  Khk,  pleaaure,  likkig  (cognate 
vith  think  and  tkanlt).  Compare  Dan. 
tiBkke,  grace,  Ushkelip,  pleaeing,  tcskkea, 
to  please,  tak,  thanka,  tykke,  opinion, 
pleaanre,  bnt  (uA:,  thick.  In  the  Cravea 
dialect  (Yorks.)  cr&iea  are  said  to  be 
"  Ab  Ihiek  as  inkle-weavers,"  or  "  As 
thick  as  thack  "  [=  thatch] . 


Thief,  a  popular  name  for  an  in- 
equality in  the  wick  of  a  candle,  or 
loose  portion  of  it  that  falla  into  the 
tallow,  causing  it  to  waste  and  smoke, 
BO  called  aa  if  it  elole  so  much  of  the 
candle.  It  may  be  a  derivative  of  the 
A,  8a».  ^fiim,  to  rage,  originally  to  be 
hot  or  burning,  akin  to  Lat.  lepeo, 
Sansk.  top,  to  be  warm  (see  Pictet, 
Oriffiitea  lnd«-Ewopienne»,  torn.  ii.  p, 
607),  and  Icel.  ppjr,  a  emell  [7  of  Home- 
thing  bummg],  t^^'i,  to  emit  a  amall, 
to  stink.  So  rwealing  (the  result  of  a 
thiff)  is  from  A.  Sax.  avrelan,  to  scorch 

The  least  known  evil  nnrepentfd  of  ii  aa  ■ 
lAic/intb^ciuidle.— iiiim.  Hard,  A  Coalfivm 
Ihi  Altar,  Sermma.  1636. 

If  tliere  bee  *  Iheeji  in  (fie  Candle  (u  we 
use  U  sa;  commanlji }  tbere  i*  ■  way  to  pull 
it  aut;  and  not  lo  put  out  tbe  Candle,  by 
cUpuing  m  Eilinjuialier  preasntly  upon  it. 
—J.  HmetU,  Forraint  Trawll,  1642,  p.  77  («i. 
Arb«r). 

If «  (ii>/bB  in  his  Mndte,  blow  it  not  oat, 
lest  Ibou  wroitfc  tbe  Same ;  but  if  thy  snuflen 
be  of  gold,  amis'  it.— Quarlt;  JudgmtiU  and 


andlea  llial 


mperau 


u  we  uy,  that  cnnaume  tbem  before  their 
ordinary  time.— Si6fc«,  Worii,  vol.  iv.  p.  SaS. 
Uu  voleurl  un  uolcur.'  cried  Mis.  Nugent, 
at  an  aawmbly.  It  turned  out  to  ben  ihiif 
in  Iht  andUf—Horact  IValptIt,  Ltlltn,  vol. 
ii.  p.  ZOO  (ed.  Cuoningham). 

An  old  name  for  the  mosbroom 
growth  on  the  wiok  of  a  candle  was  a 
bithop,  probably  from  the  prelates  of 
the  cnnrch  in  toe  tronbloos  time  of  the 
BeformatiOD  having  become  a  by- word 
for  rathlees  burning.  Whan  milk  was 
burnt  in  boiling,  the  common  Baying 
was,  "  The  bishop  has  set  his  foot  in 
it." 


The  value  of  the  above  conjecture  ii 
lessened  by  the  cnrions  parallelifln 
afforded  by  the  Walion  dialect  of 
French,  where  hurron  is  a  port  of  the 
wick  of  on  unsnufTed  candle  which  Ms 
burning  on  the  tallow  and  oauaes  it  to 
melt  {Sigart,  Olottaire). 

Thief,  a  provincial  word  for  a  bram- 
ble, as  if  synonymous  with  "  conntry 
lawyer,"  another  word  for  the  same, 
both  apparently  from  the  fleecing  pn>- 

ginsities  of  the  genus  Sv-but  (Evan*, 
eicetteriMre  Olouary,  E.  D.S.). 
The  wicked  are  ai  brien  and  bushea  tlut 
ro6  tha  shwi)  of  their  coats,  which  oomeni 
them  forabelter. — r.  .4du>u,  Sermnu,  tcI.  li. 
p.  479. 

But  thiff  is  probably  a  coimplion ; 
compare  A.  Sax,  tv/e-Jwm,  ijifi-pont, 
tbe  tufl^  thorn,  buckthorn,  or  brombl* 
(Cockayne;  EttmUller,  p.  607),  torn 
pufe,  foliage  (tufty. — Cockayne),  hi/, 
luxuriant,  Theve-lhom  occutb  in  Sarhi 
Eng.  Ptaiter,  Pa.  Ivii.  10.  andWydiffe 
has  the  same  word  for  bramble,  Judy* 
ii.  14. 

In  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingak,  tbe 
owl  aaya, 

lob  an  loth  (male  fojle. 
That  flotb  hi  gmnde  au  bi  thatfl: 

I.  878  (Percy  Soc.  fi.). 

[1  am  hateful  to  imall  fowl  that  fly  by  dM> 
ground  and  underwood.] 

Thief,  a  rustic  word  for  a  "young 
ewe  "  in  E.  Lisle,  OhtervaUontinBu*- 
bandry,  1757. 

As  a  ewQ  of  the  second  year  is  also 
called  a  tvjo-leeth  (Id.  p.  361),  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  word  is  a  contraction  <J 
tieoteef,  a  common  pronunciation  of 
Iteo-feelh.  Compare  Lat.  bttjeiu,  a  aheep, 
and  Sanak.  ahodanl,  a  young  ox,  lit«- 
rally  "  eix-teeth'"  {ahath  +  daiUj. 

THmnBOBoaoH,  an  old  name  for  a 
conatoble(Ben  Jonson,  Toieo/a  TfA, 
i.  1),  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  *««*- 
bormgh  [?  th'/teadbonrngh],  which  is 
the  same  as  tithingman  in  the  Dorth, 
or  borsbolder  in  the  south  (GenlleMcm't 
MagiUine,  July,  1774).  See  Spehnan. 
B.VV.  Headlxmnc,  Friboryuti  Pm^ 
Parwlamm,  a.v.  Sted  fcnuw. 

THO0OBTB,  an  old  word  for  tba 
Thwabib  of  a  boat,  which  see. 

DDi-:ecbvG00l^lc 


THBEED 


( 


^>elliiig  in 
old  anthora  of  thread  (A.  8az.  prced, 
Dan.  traad,  Dnt,  draad,  Icel.  ^riHir, 
Ger.  drahl,  a  twisted  line,  &om  A.  Sax. 
(touv™,  Dttt.  draayen,  Oer.  dreAen,  to 
twist),  aa  if  it  ooneiat^d  of  three  fila- 
ments, like  tvnne,  &  cord  otiwoBtrBiade, 
It  is  also  spelt  third  and  thrid,  see 
Naree.  Compare  It.  trenn,  a  threefold 
rope,  from  Lat.fWnus;  (wiU:=Lat.((2v{- 
lie-a)  bilLx,  a  fabric  of  two  threads ; 
drill,  drilling  =  Lat.  trriUx,  BtnfT  of  three 
threads.  So  Shetland  treed,  a  thread, 
and  tree,  three  (Edmonston). 

Then,  takine  ihrise  three  heuea  IrDni  off  her 

head. 
Them  trebl;'  bmded  in  >  threefold  lace, 
And  round  about  the  Pots  mouth  bound  the 

SpriJtr,  Faerie  Qiueiu,  III.  ii.  M>. 

Small  Cloudea  carie  water ;  slender  thrrtiia 
■Dve  sure  Btich?s:  little  he&res  haue  their 
ihadowM.— 5.  Coiwn,  Sfhaile of  AbHK,lJ19, 
p.  16(ed.  ArbiT). 

Tbreb  tbbbads,  in  the  phrase,  now 
obsolete,  "  A  pint  of  three  threads,"  is 
a  corrnption  of  three  iMrda,  and  denoted 
a  draaght,  once  popular,  made  up  of  a 
third  eaoh  of  ale,  beer,  and  "twopenny," 
in  contradistinction  to  "half-and-hM'." 
This  beverage  was  superseded  in  1722 
by  the  very  similar  porter  or  "  entire." 
— Chamheri'  CycloptBdia,  s.t.  Porter. 

Eiekiel  DriTpr  .  .  .  haTinediranler'd  hla 
dru^cht  of  thrtt-thrmdi  and  old  Pharaoh, 
him.— T.  flrflu:..,  Il'ffrb,  li.  186  [Davie.]. 

Tdbeshold  denotes  etymologically, 
not  the  sill  under  the  door  of  a  bam 
which  h<Ade  in  the  threshing,  but  the 
piece  of  wood  which  is  well  healen  or 
trodden  by  the  feet  of  those  (»niing 
and  going,  it  being  the  old  English 
threme-old,  threahtcald,  A.  Sai,  ticraavald, 
from  ^Bcan,  to  beat  or  thresh,  and 
toetdd,  void,  wood. 

Al  eatr«  dd  hn:  pal  la  Ijm#((he  thenu^ld, 
tl.OmihKald).—Arandti  MS.  nuotedby  K'ay, 
frampl.  fair.  a.r.  Ovvrilai. 

And  ahe  act  (tonn  hire  water-pal  anon, 
Ueaide  the  Ihrtiwalrl  in  an  oiea  atall. 

a«uMr,  Cant.   TaUl,  I.  Blfrl. 

to  the  dialect  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cnmberland  the  threshold  is  called 
IhrfthiMod  (Ferguson). 

Wycliffe,  in  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  1369,  uses  the  forms  threghfold, 
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fhregfold,  ihrigfold  (Forshall  and  Mad- 
den, Co«8arv,  S.V.),  as  if  it  meant  that 
which /otJg,  or  pens  in,  the  threaliing. 

Aubrey  seema  to  use  the  word 
as  synonymous  with  threshing-floor. 
Speaking  of  the  times  of  the  Plantage- 
□ets  and  Tudors,  he  says  the  bams 
then  stood  on  one  side  of  the  court- 
yard: "They  then  thought  not  the 
noise  of  the  threekold  ill  musique." 

In  Icelandic  the  word  appears,  pro- 
bably in  its  primitive  form,  as  h"P<fe- 
jSldr,  i.e.  a  threshing- ground  (from 
Weglija  and  vdlk,  a  field  or  paddock), 
later  a  doorsill ;  corrupted  fomiB  are 
preskilldi,  trreskalda,  trreskolii,  ^•Bebuldr, 
and,  strangest  of  aU,  ^epehySldr,  as  if 
from  Wep,  a  ledge,  and  gl^'iitdr,  a  shield 
or  shelter  (Cleaaby).  Cf,  O.  H.  Oer. 
direcutmli,  Dan.  tmrskel. 

A  Devonshire  corruption  is  dreketuol. 

Her  ne'er  hndg'd  over  the  drtkilott  from 
wan  week  to  another. — Mri.  falmtr,  DtiieA- 

In  the  Vocabulary  of  S.  Gall  (7th 
cent.),  driggvfli  (i.e.  drite-vfii)  is  the 
gloss  on  svblimitare. 

Thrice-cock,  a  Leicestershire  word 
for  the  missel- thrush  (Evans,  E.  D.  S.), 
represents  A.  Sax.  frri'gc  (Somner),  ap- 
parently a  variant  of  Prattle,  old  Eng. 
thryateC. 

Thbouoh-btonb,  a  flat  grave-stone, 
so  spelt  from  some  confusion  vrith 
through,  a  bond-stone,  which  goes 
through  a  waU  entirely.  It  is  old  Eng. 
"  thiiTu-he-etone  of  a  grave,  barcoEogus." 
— Prompt.  Parv.,  A.  Sax.  prtih,  Itirk, 
a  tomb,  Icel.  prd,  a  trough,  sfein<|rn),  a 
stone-coffin,  Ger.  iruhe,  a  chest. 
The  cor«  that  djed  on  tre  was  berid  in  a 

The  (iru^Ar  be»ide  finds  we,  and  in  that 
grave  cors  wM  none. 

The  Tounrlei/  Mutteritt,  p.  Sl'O. 

See  Parker,  Otoeaary  of  Archiieclwe, 
S.T.  Through. 

In  Cumberland  and  Cleveland  a 
Ihrovgh  or  Ihrvff  is  a  flat  tomb-stone 
as  distinct  from  a  head-stone  (Fer- 
gnson,  Atkinson). 

Inei>t«npne|>ruAbicIuaedheteueite.  Marie 
vome  &|>eoa  \inili  weren  hii  ancrei  huaea. — 
Antral  Ri-ile,f.:iT8. 

[In  a  atone  tomb  ( He  waa)  abut  up  faat. 
Marj'a  womb  and  thia  tomb  were  hia  an- 
chorite bounea.J 


zecbvGoOgIc 


Hi  wende  to  ^ulke  itede;   fm-  u  heo  wu 

&  hpuode  vp  [«  lid  of  ^  tmiij:   &  fonde 
bire  ligge  hr- 
Kii'Ih  Kr^.  Pwmi  (Fhitaloi^.  Soc.  1858), 
p.  7U,  I.  16B. 
[Diej  went  tn  thot  place  wbere  the  wu 
tomualy  Uid.  and  heaved  uji  ihe  lid  of  the 
coffin  And  found  her  Ijing  Ihere.J 

At  a  cint  of  clay  tnu  were  for-clonge. 
So  deed  in  t>nji>3  t«iuie  men  bee  (ireve. 
f/««ni  to  lAc  I'iririn  und  ChUd,  p.  13, 
1.  M  (ed.  FurniTall;. 
He  bjne  levrle  in  ope  fruh  of  stone, 
)Ht  he  bedile  newe  imaked,  to  bim  aelfoDe. 
OU  Eng.  MuctHana,  p.  51, 1.  51t 
(E.E.T;8.) 
These  LondoD  IdrkjardB  are  eaniiefed  with 
lhivu<;h-iltmti,  panged  hird  and  £ut  tfiegillier. 
— !>taU,  Foitunit  a)'  Sigel,  ch.  iii. 

It  will  be  bal  a  muc^le  throigli-itam  laid 
doun  to  kiTer  the  gowd— tali  tlie  pick  till't, 
aud    pit    mair    itrength,   man. — Scull,    Tht 

THKC9B,  B,  popular  name  for  em  erup- 
tion in  the  mouth  or  Bpecies  of  eore- 
tliroat,  baa  not  been  explained.  Ab 
thrush,  the  name  of  the  b&d,  has  been 

formed  out  of  throitth,  A.  Sax.  ^oaU, 
)>ro«r^ (Dan. and  (ieT.dri}a»el),o\A'Eiag. 
thmiilylk[orfhniahiU). — Frimpt  Farv. ; 
BO  probably  thnuh,  the  dtseaae,  is  only 
a  shortened  fomi  of  throstle,  for  ikfotale, 
from  A.  Sax.  hvt-aicyle  (Somner),  a 
t)iroat-B welling,  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  or  qninej.  Compare  Oer.  dro»- 
ud,  the  throat. 


This  n 


i  hear  (hat  la#(  n 


*(  niplit  Sir 

Thomas  Teddimau,  poor  man  I  did  die  by  a 
(*rjn*  in  hia  mouth.— f'qiui,  Diiry,  May  13, 

For  the  contraction,  compare  North 
Eng.  throp]'U;,  to  throttle  or  strangle, 
aUo  the  windpipe,  from  old  Eng.  throle- 
bolle,  A.  Sax.  tnvt-boUa. 

And  by  the  Ihroli-holtt  he  cauebt  Aleiii. 
CftoHwr,  G.»l.  Tafc.,  I.  4271. 

TBBDBH-L017SE  (North  Eng.],  the 
Chealip,  woodlouse,  or  millepes,  a  cor- 
ruption of  O.  Eng,  Ikvrs-hwe,  t.c.  the 
insect  of  the  fhvrae  {fhirs  and  thHiae. 
— WycUffe),  A.  Sax.  tkyre  =  I'uok,  or 
Bobin-goodfellow,  a  goblin  or  giant 
Kfouffet  and  Skinner  thoii(;ht  it  waa 
the  inaeot  sacred  to  the  god  TAot.  See 
Adams  in  Philohg.  Soc.  Tr.tns.  1860, 
p.  17  »rqq.  So  hohthnieli,  a  hobgoblin, 
is  probably   for   ho''thvr»    {Nafce   and 
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Qu«riefl,5th8.vii.208).  For  the  trans- 
position, compare  thruti,  an  old  and 
prov.  form  otlhurgt  (Naraa,  Wright). 

Tbwabtb,  rowing  benches,  ho  called 
as  if  seats  placed  aihicart  or  across  the 
boat  (A.  Sax.  tkweorh,  Icel.tAvert),  liave 
no  more  connexion  with  Ihwarl  than 
^annwi«(cross-pieoeB)have  with  froR*. 
The  word  is  a  corroption  of  the  older 
form,  "  7'Aou^b8,  the  rowers'  seats  in  a 
boat"  (Bailey),  which  is  itself  a  per- 
verted form  of  A.  Sax.  ^ofte,  a  rowing 
bench.  Mod.  Icel.  ^tta,  old  leel.  t-opf/t, 
Dan.  fofie,  Swed.  toft,  Oer.  litifl.  Dot. 
ddftt'n. 

Thinight4,  leati  whereon  the  rowers  ait, 
Dt>Jun.—SeiBtt,  Dutch  Diel.  p.  6*8  (1706). 

Bede  has  gehtfla  for  a  companion  or 
ally,  "  one  in  the  same  boat." 

Tick,  in  the  phrase  "togonponbot," 
or  "  to  obtain  goods  on  lick,"  meaning 
on  credit,  is  a  word  of  considerable 
antiquity. 

Every  one  mna  upon  lick,  and  thou  that 
had  DO  credit  a  year  ago  bu  crrdit  eiurogh 
now.— Diury  ej  Abrahm  <U  la  Fiymi  (Snr- 
t«pa  Soc.),  p.  110. 

Tlie  [Mermaid  Uvem  i>  lately  brokp,  and 
our  Chrint  Church  men  bear  the  blame  of  it, 
our  licki,  aa  the  Doi*e  of  the  town  will  Iwtc, 
amoanting  to  1,5001.— I.rlKr  rf  Pndtaui, 
Darn  b/  KimcUh,  May,  1661. 

I'll  lend  thee  back  thywif  awhile, 
And  once  more,  (or  thai  cartaM  nle. 
Fight  upon  lick. 

Bulfer,  Hiufiftitij,  Pt.  1.  canto  lit 

Of  Butler  himself  it  is  said  by  Oldham, 

Heduced  to  want,  he  in  due  time  fell  aick, 
Wae  fain  to  die,  and  be  interred  n  ikk. 

Salira,  1683,  Bella  ed.  p.  CM. 

"  My  lick  is  not  good,"  wrote  Sedley, 
1668. 

It  is  a  mutilated  form  of  fuiet,  a 
tradesman's  bill,  in  which  goods  ar« 
booked  to  one's  credit,  a  person  being 
then  said  to  "  nm  on  ticket." — Fuller. 

No  matter  whether  upon  landing yoa  bare 
money  or  no,  you  may  awim  in  twenty  of 
their  bosw  over  the  river  apna  lidal. — 
Uekktr,  Gut'i  Hambo-'k,  cb.  vi.  1609. 

1'houeh  much  indebted  to  his  own  back 
and  belly,  and  unable  to  pav  Ibem,  yei  he 
hntfa  credit  himself,  and  eonSdenlly  ruiu  « 
lickel  with  bimaelf.- r.  FuUtr,  tioty  Suu, 
164«,  p.  lU. 

Compare  tieJ^,  a  pass,  giving  the 
ertfree  into  good  society,  an  approxima- 
tion to  Hiquelle. 
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Well  itfsed,  veil  bred. 

Well  «i]uipag«],  U  licktl  eihhI  enough 

To  [Mu  UB  reidilj  throaf;b  every  door. 

Cowftr,  Tkt  Tuk,  bk.  in. 

She's  Terr  huidgome  uid  ibe'a  recr  finel/ 

(IreMrd,  only  lomehow  she's  not — sbe's  not 

the   ticktl,  you   »ee.—Tliackt7xiii,  Tht   Niuh 

TiCK,  one  of  the  rural  sports  men- 
tioned in  Drayton's  Polyolbion  (nx, ): — 

At    hood-wink,    buley-break,    al     lick,    or 
priaon-baie.  (Nsrps,  b.t.) 

In  Linooln  shire,  Ueky -touch-wood. 

It  is  probablj  a  oorraption  of  tig,  a 
game  still  popular  with  children  in 
most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  the  humour 
of  which  consists  in  eTading  the  Uyuch 
of  one  of  their  ntunber,  who  acts  as 
pnrsner,  an  exemption  from  the  lia- 
Dility  to  be  touched  being  allowed  on 
certain  pre-arranged  conditions,  Bueh 
as  reaching  and  holding  wood,  iron, 
&C.  With  tiff  oompmre  tag  in  Lat. 
ta{n)g-o,  te-Hg-i. 

Compare  Dnt.  Hkken,  Low  Qer. 
tidcen,  to  touch  gently. 

They  all  plaved  lagttiM  they  were  well 
wwned.— H.  'Bnokt,  TwJ  of  Quaiito,  i.  87 
[D>Tie«]. 

In  Qoeen  Mary's  reirn  lag  wu  all  the 
play,  where  the  Isa  lUTea  Dimsflf  by  louehing 
of  ««ld  iron. — Brand,  PojHitir  Antiquiiiei,  ii. 
443. 

Tick,  ia  the  phraBe  "  As  full  as  a 
tick,"  has  been  variously  explained 
as  meaning,  "as  full  as  a  bed-tick 
ia  of  featheTB,"  or  "as  the  blood- 
thiist;  insect,  the  tick,  when  it  has 
drunk  to  repletion,"  'These  are  con- 
fewedly  mere  conjectures.  The  ai- 
pression  is  in  all  probability  identical 
with  Fian  eomme  enne  digue,  which  is 
found  in  the  Wallon  patois  (Sigart), 
meaning  "  Fall  as  a  dike  or  dam." 
This  saying  would  be  full  of  signifi- 
cance in  tLe  Low  Countriaa,  wlience 
probably  it  came  to  us.  So  lick  would 
be  Ui«  same  word  as  Got.  teich,  A.  Sax. 
ink,  Sut.  dijk,  Dan.  dige,  Icel.  dike, 
old  Fr.  diqite,  Norfolk  dick,  dike. 

TiDHT  is  generally  regarded  as  having 
been  originally  a  past  participle  of  to 
tif,  A.  Sax.  tygan,  as  a  knot  when  fast 
tied  is  said  to  be  tight.  Indeed,  Spen- 
cer usee  tight  for  tied  (A.  Sax.  tygde, 

tyged):- 

And  ihrreuDto  ■  Rreit  long  chiine  he  light. 
fatrit  ihutnt,  VI.  lii.  34. 


So  Tooke,  mid  Chambers,  Efyiwlog. 
Dictionary. 

The  word 
old  Eng.  tht/ht,  and  meant  c 
pact,  not  leaking,  aa  in  toaler-tighi, 
Cleveland  theet,  water-tight,  the  same 
word  as  Icel.  p&ir,  close,  tight,  not 
leaking,  Dan.  tcet,  staunch,  "tant," 
Prov.  Swed.  t/ett,  (}alt,  Dutch  ditht,  all 
perhaps  akin  to  tMde,  Oer.  dick. 

Orlmey  thight,  dose,  so  as  not  to  ad- 
mit water  (Edmondston). 

Th^t,  hool  fro  brekynge,  not  brokyn,  la- 
teger,  Solidui.   ThiiMtpt',  or  make  lAjiAt,  Id- 

Gi^  f   Teasel  beean't  thai,  l'  waiter   II 

wbeeie.— JlJiiiucn,  CUveland  Gkaiarii,  p. 
5S8. 

Thia  ia  1h»t  [cuticle]  which  serfleuta  cast 
euery  jeere,  we  call  it  the  SlouKh.  ...  It 
in  Ihigliltr  or  more  compact  thna  the  akin 
ilaelf,  whence  ilia  Ihat  thoae  watery  humoure 
.  .  .  doe  easily  paase  through  the  skin,  but 
hang  often  in  ihe  Cuticle.  [Margin]  The 
thighlntsu  of  it  manifeated.— fl.  Cmofc*. 
OtKripliim  of  tht  BodifilJ  Maa,  1631,  p.  72. 

Tight,  when  appUed  to  a  yotmg 
person  in  the  sense  of  active,  well- 
made,  lively,  as  for  instance  when 
Arbuthnot  speaks  of  "  a  fight  clever 
wenoh,"  seems  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
one  well-knit,  compact  in  figure,  and 
girt  for  action,  as  opposed  to  loose- 
limbed,  flaccid,  laamt,  lazy. 
Gie  me  the  lad  that's  yODDg  and  light, 

Sweet  like  an  April  meadow. 
Raaaitf,  Tht  Auld  Man'i  Btlt  Argumal. 
Blythe  aa  a  kid,  wi'  wit  at  will. 
She  bloomiiiK,  light,  and  tall  is. 
Kunuaii,  Btu^  Bell  oiuJ  Muru  Gray. 
Here  the  tigAtlasB,kiiiTea,  combs  and  scisaora 

apiea, 
And  looka  on  thimbles  with  desiring  eyes. 
Gay,  Pmionri.  vi. 

The  old  Eng.  form  of  the  word  is 
teyU,  tayl,  the  original  meaning  pro- 
bably being  lively,  playful,  joy ons,  IceL 
teitr,  glad,  cheerful,  A.  Sax.  tai — 
^  laddea  were  kaske  and  Itutt. 

Haalak  the  Dam,  1. 1S41 
(E.E,T.S,)— 

i.e.  strong  and  aetive.  In  the  same 
poem  we  find  men  baiting  bnlle  "  with 
hundee  legle  "  (L  2381). 

1  schal  bilecbe  yow  y>  two  |*t  iayt  am  & 
quojnt. 
Ai&ltnttitit  Potaa,  ed.  Harris,  B.  871. 
[Ut  of  his  daughters—"  [  shall  deliver 
yoD  the  two  that  are  lively  and  pretty."] 
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Oawia   Donglao,  in   hif  BvJcet  of 
Eneadot,  1558,  hae  tail,  =  lively,  plajr. 

Id  leBuna  and  on  lejia  litill  lamme« 
Full   tait  uid  (rig  Kicbl  bletuid  to  (bare 
dammea. 

PrabffiK  lo  Bavin  Xtl. 

Bfuiff.  Hchi,  to  tidy,  anil  Uchl,  neat, 
"Atieht  laes  "  (Gregc*). 
Tbou  liimbleat,   Enw;   and  m;  queen'a  k 


iT.  ac.  4, 1. 13. 
Hold,  urrnh,  bear  ;ou  theaeletleia  Ij^^AlJi/; 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  (o  tfaase  gulden  sbares. 
AhiAc^Kurt,  TAe  Mtrni  H'ivil  of  iViadar, 

act  i.  ac.  J,  I.  69. 
Tip  bad  broguiah  twinkle  in  his  eje. 
And  ahoni^  all  glittermfr  with  uuf^lj  dew, 
If  a  tight  damaet  cbaunce<l  to  trippen  bji. 

Thumian,  CaiUt  of  IndoUna,  Ixii. 
By  nil  that's  good.  I'll  nake  a  loTinewifet 
I'll  proTe  a  Irui?  pains-takpr  day  and  nieht, 
I'll  spin  and  card,  and  keep  our  children 
tight. 

Ga<i,  TKt  IVhat  D'ye  Call  It,  i.  1. 
O,  Eng.  H/c,  tyfe,  quickly  {Story  of 
ike  Holy  Rood,  p.  Bl,  11.  690  and  704), 
may  porhaps  be  connected,  Cumber- 
land ft'fe, quickly,  willingly  (Ferguson), 
bm  baa  a  man  In  myefat  t«n  a  beate, 
Wbpo  he  ee  born,  and  ea  wae  leete ; 
For  a  bent  when  il  ea  bom,  may  ga 
Ala  liu  ailir,  and  ryn  lo  and  in. 

HanipnU,  PTiektofCmicit»a,\.n\. 
Alle  men  aal  \ad  titt  up-ryae 
In  \e  BBDie  alalure  and  be  same  bodjM 
(at  \ibX  bad  hi-iv  in  >iair  lifeda^ 
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49tll. 

Tbe  enbe  lul  qwake,  both  brebe  and  brasi, 
Ueryelya  and  gravyp  ml  ope  ful  tgth, 
Ded  men  lul  ryayn  and  that  tberin  haal, 
AndSasl  to  here  ansuere  tbei  lulhemdyth 
Beffore  Goiy»  fface. 
Cmientry  Mgairiti,  p.  IS  (Shaka.  Soc.) 
Ma  fa,  I  telle  bii  lyfe  is  lome, 
Hr  aballe  be  alayn  m  tytf. 
Tvwtukg  AluMriu,  CnieifiiiB,  p.  156 

'  (ed.  Marriott). 
After  hia  other  Sone  in  bast. 
He  aend,  and  be  began  him  baat, 
And  cam  onto  hia  nder  tilt, 

Gomr,  Confui.  Amantii,  iii.  60 
(ed.  Pauli;. 
Tn.KB,  in  Freemasonry  "  tbe  name 
of  an  officer  stationed  at  the  door  of  a 
lodge,  obvioosly  comeB  from  taiUew 
de  pierre,  the  lapididne  of  several  me- 
diteval  diartera." — EntychpiscUa  Bri- 
tamiica,  s.v.  Freetruuomry  (ed.  9th),  vol. 


ix. ;  Fort,  AniiqmiU*  of  fVeenuuMn, 
p.  188. 

Ij  tnortelliera  tont  qaite  da  gueit,ett«it 
taitear  dt  pierrt,  trit  la  Una  Charlea  Mutd, 
aJ  come  li  pmidome  I'en  oi  dire  de  pen  ■ 
6]t.—RegUmin$  lur  In  Art,  tl  Main  4, 
Pari,,  EoifMu,  13th  c«Dt.  [Fort,  p.  464]. 

Tills,  an  old  oorraption  of  leiUiU,  u 
if  it  were  LetU-tUt. 

The  country  people  bow  It  in  the  fieldi  fi>r 
their  caltle'a  food,  and  call  it  TilU,  leana; 
out  tbe  Lent,  aa  thinking  that  word  ifirHA 
not  with  the  matter  (!  }.—ParAtiuin(,  Tlm- 
trum  Holaaietua,  1640,  p.  11)68  (PriorX 

Wycliffe  has  iilUs  tot  lentils,  Ei^ 
iv.  9. 

TiLLT  TALLY,  On  old  excIomatioD  d 
contempt,  meaning  Honsensel  Bab- 
biah  I  seems  to  be  a  corruptiou  of  old 
Eng.  trotevaZe,  something  trifling,  sjesi 
{Body  and  8oal,  1.  146),  probably  tha 
aame  word  as  tufivniue  or  litmUm,  a 
demon  who  was  supposed  to  haont 
choirs  in  order  to  pick  up  the  BlmTed 
syllables,  false  notes,  and  other  trifling 
mistakes  made  by  the  singers  CWalcot, 
TradUioTU  of  CtUhedraU,  p.  146),  LaL 
liiiviUiliutii,  a  trifle. 

My  name  is  Tuliciffiij 
My  home  is  btawen ; 
Fragmina  Terborum  rulivi/ftuoolligithiiniai. 
Towneietf  Mi/tttriet,  Jndititim. 

"UtKit  this  Hou»e"(gnotb  he)  "uatar 
HeBTcn  as  my  nirneT"  She  not  likingr  meh 
uike  anawered,  "  TiUie  valiii,  tUlk  i^lie."— 
Lift  of  Sir  That.  Mm,    WanUwartli  Efflo. 

Amlnotofber  blood?  TiUinn/lH,  Ladj  ! 
Shaktiptare,  Twiifth  Niglii,  it.  3,  83. 
TiUtii-mllry.Mt.Lovei — which,  by  tbe  •».!. 

and  another  from  lalleii-ho — but  tilleit-taUrf, 
I  say — a  truce  with  your  poUteaeu.^— Sciin, 
The  AntupmT^,  chap.  vi. 

Coquette,  a  utling  hooawife,  a  titifili,  a 
flebergebit. — Cotgnvi. 

TntK,  when  used  in  the  senie  of  lei- 
sure, favourable  opportiui^,  as  in  ths 
sentence  "  I  n^  attend  to  it  what  I 
have  time,"  would  seem  natnially 
enongb  to  be  the  same  word  as  (tw, 
A.  Sax.  Uma^ljaA.  Umput,  ondthiais, 
I  may  say  oniTersally,  Msnmed  lo  b« 
tiie  cose.  Thus  when  the  writer  of  tbe 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says,  "imt 
would  fait  me  to  tell  of  "  nU  the  heroM 
of  faith  {A.  V.  oh.  xi.  t.  82;  "Defidat 
tempua. " — Fu^ofc)  .most  persons  would 
regard  it  as  a  change  of  oonstmotion 
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merely,  and  not  ot  wotiJb,  if  the  versa 
raa  "  I  have  no  time  to  toll  of"  them 
alL  This  lAtt«r  word,  however,  time, 
ag  meaning  leiente,  is  an  altered  form 
of  Old  Eag.  loom,  opportunity  {Prompt. 
Pure.),  torn,  tome,  a  vacant  or  empty 
{ijt.  onoccnpied)  hour  or  period,  Soot. 
toom,  empty,  Icel.  Mm,  vacuity,  leiBnre, 
tmma,  to  empty ;  compare  Prov.  Eng. 
ieitm,  to  empty,  (eem,  to  poor  out  (of 
rain,  *c.),  Scot,  feym,  feme,  to  empty, 
all  i^in  to  Dan.  font,  leel.  t6mr,  A.  Sax. 

And  muii  richp  kiagdon 
ta(  i  tolell  hiue  ber  n>  lum  [ftl.  lamt,  tanw]. 
Cuncr  M«ndi  (14lh  cent.),  part  L 
1.  ««8(E.E.T.S.). 
So  in  the  Westpbalian  dialect  Wm  ia 
Isisare  {Arehtv  dpr  Neueren  Spracken, 
Band  LV.  ii.  p.  157),  in  Icelandic  (Wnw, 
at  leisure  (Cleasby,  638). 

I  h»ite  no  tamt  lo  telle  ■  («  Tajl  )>at  hem  fol- 

Of  BO  mony  Miaei-  Men  ■  fet  on  Molde  liuen. 
Vuian  0/  Pitn  Plminaan,  A.  ii.  ItW 
(ed.  SltPSl). 
[One  MS.  btn  Unu  here  iiulead  of  lon».] 
More  of  w^le  tr»IS  in  |j»t  n-jse, 
{«o  1  cow^  telle  {nj  1  mm  li«dp. 

JKitenliK  P«nu,  p.  b,  1.  134. 

[Hun  1  could  tell  ihongh  I  bail  Uiaure.] 

3>f  9e  wolde  tj3l  me  a  lain  telle  hit  I  oolde. 

irf.  p.  70, 1,  ila3. 

[If  yon  would  giTe  me  ui  opportuaitj  I 

wooUielHt-J  fi"         / 

fcei  made  faer  ban  rennen  in  reee. 
To  slande  otille  (vi  hid  no  lame. 

Ltgtad,  of  tkt  Hutu  Itood,  p.  118, 
1.  9M. 
HfTK  may  a  man  read  )»t  has  lomt, 
A  large  procra  of  )>p  day  of  dome. 
HampoU,  Pricki  oj  OinKience,  I.  6S49. 
Of  hia  trifubi  to  Irlle  1  haue  no  temt-aave. 
Tie  DatnKlimnfTnis,  I.  45 


■  {e.e.t:s.). 


Bnl  Ian  bad  ^  King  bliue  -  tie  bodiei  lake 
or  alk  ^  ^ome«  of  gode  -  &  grei^li  hem  here 
Ttl  fr  Imui,  til  |vj  miJL  haue  -  lam  hem  to 

H'Ulkm  of  Fattrnt,  I.  3778. 
[QiDckty  bear  them  to  the  tenta,  till  they 
night  haTE  leisarr  to  bury  them.] 
Of  as 


Rohm  ffClauaiter,  Chnmicti,  p.  bbT. 


Bot  the  king,  tbat  him  dred  «um  thing, 
Waytyt  the  aper  in  the  cummyng. 
And  with  a  iiyak  the  bed  off  atrak  ; 
And,  or  the  toihyr  bad  tot/me  to  tak 
Hia  auerd,  the  king  aio  ■•rak  bim  gaiff, 
That  he  tbe  bede  till  the  hamja  cjuff. 

Barbmr,  Tht  Sraet,  bk.  iv.  1.  644. 
We  find  the  two    words   time   and 
ionie  brought  together  in  the  following 
quotation  from  MS.  Hart.  :— 

Tharlbre  bia  (unt  1  may  nwrbt  cum 

Telle  in  lord  I  bane  aotom^. 

(See  AiUleratiee  Poenu,  Morris,  p.  103.) 
Bat  thin  tvnu  is  lo  tore  &  we  no  f«ii«  bane. 
Vie  will  aeaase  till,  now  gone,  the  aun  be  at 

The  Datrvction  of  Trou,  1.  645. 

TivEEB,a  corrupt  spelling  of  the  older 
word,  a  tiTikard,  from  tbe  false  analogy 
of  the  usual  form  of  the  nameof  agents, 
hver,  labourer,  cobbler,  mender,  &o.,  as  if 
it  meant  one  who  linha.  Dr.  Brewer 
actually  defines  the  word  as  a  "  person 
who  ttnks  or  beats  on  a  kettle  to  an- 
nounce bis  trade"  (Diet.  Phrtue  and 
Fable,  B.V.),  and  so  Scot,  tinkler. 
Few  thinga  more  aweetly  lary  civil  life 
Than  a  barbarian,  aavage  liiiklfr  ule! 

Chriilopher  North. 

Ferraatracci,  a  Tinclard,  a  mender  of  any 
mettall-piecea.— f  Jario,  Nta  World  of  Woi-di, 


a  Key-maker, . 


Magnan 

a  TU^rd. 

A  linkard  leaueth  blabagaBweatiag  at  tbe 
alehoa>e,vbi<:h  they  terme  tlieir  bowainglD, 
and  in  the  meane  eeaiiOQ  goelh  abrade  a  beg- 
ging.—T*e  FraWmilw  oj  VaaJiowUi,  1575 
(Hepr.  IB13,p.  5). 

Tinkard,  Welsh  Uncerdd,  is  from  (in 
(cf.  Ir,  Ktanndot'T,  a  tinker,  from  gtan, 
tin),  and  Gaelic,  and  Irish,  ceard,  a 
smith ;  e.g.  Gaelic  ceard  stavin,  a  tin- 
smith or  tinker,  or- cAeoriJ,  a  goldsmith, 
Ir.  ceard-oir.  Old  Ir.  cerd,  cert,  com- 
pare Welsh  eerdd,  art,  Ir,  ereth,= 
Sansk.  krta,  work,  all  from  the  root  hr, 
hcsr,  to  make.  See  Pictet,  Originea 
Zntio-EMrpp.tom.  ii.p.  125,  TheWelah, 
howorer,  claim  the  word  as  wholly 
their  own,  eiplaining  iiitcerdd  as  com- 
pounded of  (in,  a  tail,  and  eerdd,  a 
craft,  meaning  the  lowest  craft  (Spur- 
rell).  The  word  is  popularly  associated 
with  «nfc,  old  Eng.  tynke  (Wycliffe,  1 
Cor.  jiii.  1),  Welsh  h'nc,  ftficto,  to 
tinkle,  in  allusion  to  the  metallic  ring 
he  makes  when  at  work. 
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<u  an;  vork  for  the  Tinkir,  minlreiw! 
lua,  old  pou,  or  lietclee ; 
I'll  mend  iIkoi  »11  with  s  link,  t«iTj  linfc. 


And 


rt  your  i 


'i  Rjmndt, 


'Cate/Jl,  &C.  p. 
He  swHre   an'  banned  like  ■  tinkltr.—At- 
kiatm,  ClrM^iuJ  Glouary,  p.  536. 
Tinking  Tain  was  an  honeat  dud, 

Any  work  for  the  tiniiT,  bo!  good  wirei.      . 
&in.  Atktroi/ii,  RjnjHull,  p.  85. 
Manhtdt.  Bui  herke,  felowe,  ut  thou  aaj 
cranai  man! 

Knlyf.  Ye,  Sjr,  I  can  bynde  a  ayue  uid 
Iwtke  a  pan. 

The  WcrUt  and  1^  CAyUf,  15iil. 
Be  dumb,  )>«  infuit  chimes,  (hump  not  jour 

Tbat  oe're  aul-ring  a  linker  and  hu  kettle. 
Up.  CarUl,  PiWBK,  1618,  p.  SW 


(ed.lt 


I  ODce  did  know  a  tinhline  pewlertr 
That  wu  the  Tileal  alumbiing  stutlprer, 
1'bal  ever  hack't  and  bew'd  our  native  tongue. 
Mantmi,  Seourg'  "f  ViUnnie,  ML  ix. 
(voi.iS.p.t95). 
But  ibo'  bit  little  heart  did  pnere 
When  round  the  tinkier  preat  her, 
He  teign'd  to  snirtle  in  bia  sleeve. 
When  tbuH  the  Caird  address 'd  her — 
"  My  boDQie  lau,  I  work  in  brau, 

Burni,  The  JolUl  Beggan,  Petim,  p.  51 

(Globe  ed. ). 

"  U  there  a  fire  b  the  librarj?"     "  Yea, 

ma'am,  but  ahe   looki  auch  a  unkUr,"~C. 

Bronii,  Jant  Eyrt,  ch.  xtIU.  [Davie*]. 

In  the  Qnarter  SeeaiouB  records  of 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (DevoQ- 
fihira),  a  man  is  licensed  to  exercise 
the  trade  and  "  aoyence  of  Tynkyng." 
— A.  H.A.Hamilton,  OuorterSeawofu, 
p.  27. 

So  the  Americans  have  coined  a  verb 
tn  burgli:  (Bartlett)  out  of  burglar,  and 
the  Dally  Neies  (Oct.  29,  1880)  writes 
of  "  burgliTtg  circles." 

TiBE,  an  old  word  for  a  headdress, 
e.g.  "  Bind  the  fire  of  thine  head  upon 
thee."— A.  V.  Ezek.  iiiv.  17  (Heb. 
peer,  translated  "bonnet." — l8,iii.20), 
was  originallj  attire,  headgear  (Jer.  ii. 
82;  Prov.  ™.  10;  Ezek.  iiiii.  16), 
from  wliiob  it  was  corrapted,  probably 
nnder  the  influence  of  a  supposed  con- 
nexion with  Har,  tiara. 

If  I  had  Bueh  a  lift,  tbii  face  of  mine 

Were  full  aa  lovely  ns  is  t1ii<  of  hers. 

Shaktipfart,  Tin  Gint,  ot  Vtnma,  iv.  i. 


i      )  TIBE 

Bee  Wright  and  Eastwood,  BtUe 
Word-book,  8,T, 

Alt/re  or  (yn  of  women,  Mdimieolum. — 
Prsnrpl.  ParVHlorum. 

It  has  evidently  been  confounded 
with  (tare,  "a  round  and  wreathed  or- 
nament for  the  head  (somewhat  re- 
sembUng  the  Turkish  Turbant)  w^om 
in  old  time  by  the  Princes,  Priests,  Kai 
women  of  Persia  "  (Cotgrave),  Lat.  and 
Greek  /tarn. 

Of  beamios  sunnie  raies,  a  golden  tior 

Circl'd  hia  head. 

ParodiM  Lcit,  UL  1.  635. 
Ne  other  ttpt  she  od  her  bead  did  weue. 
But  downed  with  a  |;*iUnd  of  aweer  roniere. 
Spfutr,  Fatrit  Quetiu,  U.  ii.  19. 

Your  tim  aball  be  upon  your  beads,  and 
jour  aboea  upon  joiir  lest.— <i.  V.  Ltekitl, 
ziiv.«}. 

In  the  Cleveland  dialect  a  tire  is  the 
tinsel  or  metal  edging  of  cabinets,  cof- 
fins, Ac.  (Atkinson). 

Hit  wife  is  more  lesloua  and  iberrfore 
more  comly,  and  he  halea  bet  in  (ym  what 
ahe  stands  him  in  Religion.— John  E-irlt,  A 
CftureA  Papilt,  Micn-cainufraphil,  1638. 

My  lad  J  hath  neyther  eyes  to  see  nor  eves 
to  beare,  shee  holdath  on  tier  way  perhapa  to 
the  Tiirt  makera  ahoppe,  where  ahe  !>hueth 

fashioned   atire.—B.    Rich,  limaHe  ^  thU 

Agt,  11)11,  p.  18  (Percy  Sot.). 
,-ri._.,  ^pgg  gf  Fanev)  f--  ' 
-. _j[g^ 


AlHre  is  itself  a  corrapted  form  of 
Fr.  ailovr  (otow),  "  a  French  hood. 
also  any  kind  of  tire,  or  attire,  for  a 
woman's  head,"  which  again  is  for  the 
old  Pr.  atom,  a  headdress,  from  alor- 
ner,  atfonmer,  to  attire,  deck,  or  dress 
(originally,  to  turn  or  direct  aright ; 
cf,  "  dress,"  Fr.  dresser,  team  direefiarr, 
to  direct  or  set  aright).     See  Cotgrave, 

In  Uie  Bomaunt  of  the  Bone,  what  is 
called  a  lady's  "aifire  bright  and 
shene  "  (I.  871B)  is  spoken  of  five  linee 
later  as  "her  rich  attour."  Smollett 
uses  (our  in  the  sameseuse:  "Covering 
her  black  hair  with  a  light-eolonred 
iow."—Ga  BIm,  bk.  iv.  ch.  6. 

Ati/it  for  a  eentil woman's  heed,  ofawr. — 
Paltgnan,  i^icfailrtUMnvnl,  tSSO. 

I'll  gie  to  Peggy  that  day  she's  a  bridr. 

By  snallour,  gifmy  guidluck  abide. 

.1.      !._.. —    — --iDg-tinie. 

inllc  SKtpktrd,  iu.  3. 
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TOAD-EATEB 


Hon  wr»dea  beoo  of  Bwuche 

r>ll»  hon  atHm  iiwuche  fael 
1  bee  bwS    i-turnc(e.' 


hit  beo  eScpne 


p.«6. 

{Tbeir  gumeDti  be  of  lucb  shape  and  all 
tbeir  auLir  iDch  that  it  may  be  eaail;  Been 
whvreto  tLry  hr  deroted.] 
And  then  her  Shield's  ao  fiill  at  Dread, 
Uith  that  foal  utaring  GoT^on'ii  Head, 
«  Sifh,  dnm'd  up  in  a  Timr  of  Snakes, 
Thr  l^ight  M>  much  more  horrid  makea. 
dtlm,  BiirUi^ut  ufiuH  BurUsqia,  p.  117. 

Tn-MODSE,  from  A.  Satan  maae  (Ice- 
Undic  mewinor,  the  bird  called  a  tit- 
mouse, Dutch  motsehe,  Oer.  meiee,  b 
mull  bird],  and  leel.  fiflT,  a  tit  or 
■paiTow,  Orkuey  Hiinff,  a  titlark.  Com- 
pare, Dutch, — 

Mm,  aui^,  a  sparrow,  a  niiuhiit,  Muich, 
wu.uchr,  a  aparroir.— Stucl,  Dnlek  Diet. 
1708.— 

French  moucd,  a  Hparrow  (Cotgrave) ; 
and  tii-lark,  foyn-tit,  nMor-tidy,  inCum- 
berl&nd  the  ground-lark. 

And  ek  forlhe  Ihp  Bu]Te  mait 
Hire  thoukea  wolde  the  to-iose. 

Oalnd  S'ightiitgclt,  1.  70  {Pficj  Soc.). 

[And  alao  for  that  the  aame  til-mouw  her 
tboogbtf  would  ibee  injure.] 
The  Xiplitineale  is  aovereigne  of  song, 
BebTE  him  «U  the  TiUaeu  siteiit  bee. 

Sptmitr,  Shtphamli  Calender,  Nov.  I.  36. 
ADother  al>  «eia  lime-twiga  for  the  Wren, 
Finch,  Lioot,  Til-nwiut,  Wig-Tul  (Cock  and 

J.  Sylceiler,  Dn  Barlai,  p.  456. 

Afianatural  consequence  of  the  mis- 
underetood  eingular  resulted  a  plural 
lil-miee. 

There  ia  not  moch  muHic  among  the  Til. 
■iff, — Bnidtrip,  Znatagitnl  Htcrtarinui,  p.  80. 
^ot  odI;  *I  Crowee,   Ravens,    Dawea  and 

ftaokes,  Owlea,  or  Cuckowea,  dare  ehe  make 

her  flights,  .  .  . 
At  Wag  tailes,  busie  Tilnitr,  or  such  like. 
G.  Wiihtr,  Briluiri'i  lUmeminincer, 
16tS,  p.  5. 
A  Duaqne  of  birds  were  better,  thai  could 

The  morrice  in  the  air,  wrena  and  robin  red- 
Linnets  and  lifntrr. 

lUMdtlph,  dmynhu,  act  i.  se.  3(16^). 
TlTTLI-BAT,  a  provincial  name  for 
the  little  fish  Qa»tero»tetis  Traclmrua, 
known  in  literature  as  the  prenomen 
of  the  hero  of  Warren's  Tm  Thou- 
t^nd  It  Yrttr  is  a  corruption  of  its 
more  ordlntuy  name  alkl-lc-hack  (com- 


pare bat,  the  bird,  for  old  Eng.  back). 
Other  names  for  it  are  similarly  de- 
scriptive of  its  prickles,  e.g.  Bane- 
etickle,  Bonetickh,  Jack  SharpUng, 
PricJcUbaek,  Stickling  (see  Satchell, 
Gloeeary  ofFith  Namet). 

ToAD-EATBB.  The  suggestion  that 
loady,  load-eater,  is  derived  from  (a 
hypothetical)  Fortngneee  word  todito, 
from  todo{:=h&t.  Uiftia),  as  if  a  fae-to- 
turn,  a  do-all,  who  will  stick  at  nothing, 
but  swallow  everything  he  is  required, 
advanced  hy  ATchbishop  Whately  and 
supported  in  Warter's  Paroehial  Frag- 
mente,  p.  196,  will  not  stand  eiamina- 
tioD.  Its  obvious  meaning  is  the  real 
one,  a  person  that  will  consent  to  sto- 
mach anything,  however  repulsive  (Fr. 
avaler  aeg  couleuvres),  to  please  his 
patron,  OB  in  the  following  quotation: — 

"See  hov  accommodating  we  can  be" 
[Ba;»  one  of  the  Teraatile  liatemitr  of  para- 
Bitea  in  Athfeneos,  as  trsnalated  by  Dr.  llad- 
hun].    "  I,  for  inatauce,  though  certainly  no 


rbycl 


.  if  nee 


._j  be  hydrophiloualj  dis- 
posed, iranamute  myself  instantly  into  a  frog; 
or  if  he  be  fond  (nasty  fellow ! )  of  cabbages,  1 
can  help  bim  to  demolish  them  like  a  cater- 
pillar or  anail."— ProH  Halitutici,  p.  508. 

The  word  originally  meant  a  moun- 
tebank's asHistant,  who  ate,  or  pre- 
tended to  eat,  toads,  that  his  master 
might  show  his  skill  in  cnring  him 
after  partaking  of  fare  reputedly  so  poi - 
Bonous  (see  Qwirterly  Reman,  No.  108, 
p.  324). 

Turn  load-tattT  to  some  foreign  quack. — 
Thorn,,  Brown. 

This  Proverb  is  no  more  fit  to  be  used 
than  a  I'rwif  can  be  wboln>m  to  be  taicn, 
which  can  never  by  Mountshancks  be  so 
dieted  and  corrected,  bnl  that  still  it  remains 
rank  poyaon.— r.  Fuller,  Wcrlhie,  of  Eng- 
land,  vol.  i.  p.  377. 

And  I  well  remember  the  time,  hut  waa 
not  eye  witness  of  the  (act  (though  numbers 
of  people  were)  when  a  quack,  at  this  village, 
lilt  a  load  to  make  the  counliy  people  itare, 
aflerwsrtis  ha  iliank  oil.— G.  iVhitt,  Nal. 
Hilt,  of  SWbmw,  Letter  17  (1768;. 

Lord  Kdgcumbe'a  [place]  ...  is  destined 
to  Harry  Vane,  Pulteney's  tnad-eaur.—H-' 
nut  iValpole,  Leileri,  1743,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

The  term  "  is  explained  as  a  novelty 
W  Sarah  Fielding,  in  her  story  of 
David  Simph,  published  in  1744." — 
Gimningham,  note  in  ha>. 

We  have  seen  mountebanks  to  swallow 
dismembered  (oath,  and  drink  the  poisondua 
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broth  after  them,  onlj  for  a  little  oateDtalion 
and  gua.  —Bp.  Hall,  Ocauamai  Mtdilatimi, 
HVrti,  Tol.  iL  p.  laoiOxIbrded.)- 

Toad-flax,  aocordiDg  to  Dr.  Prior, 
has  aoquired  its  name  from  a  blonder, 
it  having  been  identified  with  the  plant 
hvhonium,  which  was  so  called  from 
being  used  to  cure  BoreB  named  bubori, 
Lat.  buhonet.  Bubonium  was  mistaken 
for  bu/onivm,  from  imjo,  a  toad,  and 
was  explained  to  mean  load-wort,  "  be- 
cause it  is  ft  great  remedy  for  the 

Dr.Latham,  however,  maintains  that 
toad-fiax  is  that  which  is  dead,  Ger. 
iodt,  ox  useless  for  the  pnrpose  to  which 


(todt)  ornseless,  as  containing  nolead- 
ore  (Uidtonory,  o.w.). 

Toads-cap,  Norfolk  toadik^,  from 
tJeep,  a  bosket. 

ToADT,  a  colloquial  word  for  to  flat- 
ter, to  fawn  like  a  ajcophant,  has  per- 
haps nothing  to  do  with  toad-eater,  oa 
generally  SRSumed.  In  Prov.  English 
t<vuiy  is  quiet,  tractable,  kin  dly ,  friendly, 
a  corruption  of  totoardty,  Cumberland 
tovserily.  Old  Eng.  toward,  the  opposite 
of  one  who  is  frotuard  (i.e.Jrom-v!ard), 
turned  away,  intractable,  stubborn, 
perverse,  Fr.r(*tcfte{from  revergvt).  It. 
rilroBO  (from  rflroraui,  reiro-vertui). 
The  original  phrase  was  perhaps  "  to 
be  toady  to  one,"  i.e.  obliging,  offi- 
ciously attentive  to  him. 


And  holdea  the  173I 


bpne  devowte,  holy  and  Umardt, 
brne  Irble,  lewde,  uid  frowarde 


1  amend  that  va  DiDva! 
J  ain't  be  a  Nan,  1.  :il8  (PhibiUig. 
Hoc.  7'raiu.  1858,  p.  146). 


a  Chrifilian,  I  haui'  lesrnrd  to  Rw«r  iu  va- 
rietip,  to  dice,  to  lie,  to  ewagRrr;  and  now  I 
%'ant  nothing,  but  a  Concubine  (which  1 
meaiie  to  baue  shortly)  to  nialie  me  a  ram- 
plpte  Christian." — S.  Purckai,  Piigiimogti,  p. 

Nfbucliadnpaiar  .  .  .  cbo«e  the  toirnrdlim 
children  of  the  IrraelitcB  to  train  them  up  in 
Idalatr;,  like  the  Popiib  Seintnari<4,  that 
thpy  miebt  be  his  iiutrumenU  anolher  day. — 
H.  SniUh,  Strment,  1657,  p.  !«■*. 


He'a  IffuardJn,  and  will  come  on  apace; 
HiarnnkcoufeMion  ahowa  he  haa  aonie  gnea, 
Drydm,  Tht  H'iU  GaOail,  Proiviw, 
1667, 1,  i*. 

Toast,  a  health  proposed,  or  a  hella 
whose  health  is  oftea  drunk,  bo  spelt 
08  if  it  had  some  reference  to  the  pieces 
of  total  (panit  toattu)  frequently  intro- 
duced into  beverages  in  foimer  days,  is 
a  corruption  of  tou,  which  in  Scottish 
has  the  same  meaning.  "To  tot*  a 
pot"  was  the  bid  phrase  for  to  drink 
it  oS  at  a  draught,  and  ton-pot  was  on 
habitual  drinker.  Wedgwood  trsoee  a 
connexion  with  Ger.  ((mww,  to  clink 
the  glasses  together  in  drinking,  which 
is  a£o  the  meaning  of  tope,  Sp.  (opar, 
to  knock.  It.  topa  I  Compare  also  Fr. 
choqiutr,  to  knock  glasses,  to  cuDuse ; 
Argot  cnc-oroe,  k  ta  sant6  (Nisard, 
Hi»t.de»IAvre«Fopvlaire»,ii.%^\).  The 
original  form  of  the  word,  then,  woa 
tog»-t,  or  iOB-t,  t  being  eicrescent  as  in 
h«»-l  (A.  Sax.  him),  trvan-f,  &c.  Se« 
Bahfabt. 

Bye  attonr,  mv  gutchrr  has, 

A'  forbyp,  mv  bonip  spr 
The  tou  of  Ecrlefrcban. 
Burns,  P«nu,  p.  S5*  (Globe  ed.>. 


Herriek,  HifpiriJti,  Pmmt,  p.  8t 
(ediUaxlitl). 
That  tela  at  winterK  Ulea  and  mirth. 

That  mill-maida  make  about  the  hrarth. 
Of  Cbriatman  aporti<,  the  iriuoell-baole, 
ThatfaJ  (0.1  up,  afier  roi.i'-th'-bole. 

Hirriek,  Htnirridri.  Potm,,  p.  154 
<ed.  Hailitt). 
The  plumpe  challice,  and  the  cup 
That  tempt!  till  it  be  taaid  up. 

Id.  p.  135. 
tn  the  Cantine  Vocabulary,  ■'  Who    I 


I   rendered    "  wlio 


a  pert  plea, 


old  I, 


:plaiDPd  la 

It  old  fellow-''  TitefcA' 


matter,  or  Ti«chtT  _,    _    ^  ., 

<v.  35,  "Of  merry jeata  of  preachioe  friem  : 
A  eertaine  Irier  touine  the  pot,  and  drinkiDC 
very  often  at  the  table  was  reprrkeoded  by 
the  priour." — Brand,  Pim.  AHiiqaiiiei,  ii.  3U 
(ed.  Bohn). 

What  baa  tbe  better,  praj,  than  I, 

^\'hat  hidden  charma  to  boast. 
That  all  maakind  for  her  ahould  die 
Wliilat  1  am  aeane  a  )«iii ! 

Prior,  The  FfwU  PWlOB. 
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TOM-CAT 


Bnl  if,  *t  first,  bs  miiicU  bU  bitt, 
And  driukg  ciunnpSKUe  unong  the  wita, 
Five  deep  he  f duiii  the  toirerine  Uues ; 
Repeau  jou  Tenet  wrote  on  gUMe*. 

Priar,  TU  Vhamtlam. 
Tben  to  the  ipwUing  ghse  would  giTa  his 

Whoae  bloom  did  moM  in  his  opinioD  sbine. 

King,  An  af  OmIkh,,  1776,  iii.  75. 
For  Ilerrer  the  first  wit  she  cannot  be, 
Nor,  cruel  Bichinoud  I   the  Gnt  Itaul   tat 
tbee. 

i.'.  Yaagj  Lmt  ijf  Fame,  Silin,  Tl. 
And  if  be  be  (>b  now  B-diTH 
Manj  young  People  take  lU  Wajs) 
A  Tm-poi,  and  s  drunken  ToaU 
It  alwkjB  ia  It  bii  own  Coat. 
C*ffm,  Burlaque  upon  BurlojIU,  p.  S43. 

The  word  was  aesimilated  to  toaM, 
the  frequent  accompaniment  formerly 
of  a  dratight. 

Cot  a  fresb  umt,  tapsler,  fill  me  a  pot, 
here  ia  money;  I  im  no  beggar,  I'll  ToIIdw 
tbee  aa  long  as  tbe  ale  lutM. — Gnenr,  Lcnk- 
iaf'CJau  Jtr  Leadm  and  England,  Worki, 
p.  1*7. 

Tom,  an  old  popular  name  for  a 
de«p-toned  bell,  aa  "Great  Tom"  of 
Oxford,  of  Lmcoln,  of  Exeter,  is  pro- 
bably not  derived  from  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  or  any  other  Thomas,  but 
■eems  to  be  an  onomatopoetio  word, 
imitative  of  the  booming  reeonance  of 
its  toll,  like  Fi.  Ion,  Lat.  lontis,  Qreek 
ritvt,  ionare,  to  tbonder,  Sansk.  Ian 
(i««  Farrar,  Clwpter$  on  Language,  p. 
181).  Compare  Fr.  lan-ian,  a  cow-bell 
(CotgrBTe),  tintouin;  Qaelio  and  Ir. 
io*n,  and  Welsh  ton,  a  resounding  bU- 
low,  "  Tbe  leagae-loDg  roller  thunder- 
ini  on  the  reef"  (Tennyson);  Eeb. 
Whom,  the  great  deep,  "  tbe  hoaming 
sea  "  (Dryden) ;  lom-lom,  a  drum,  tarn- 
lour,  all  eiprsBSiTe  of  sound. 

So  "  Ding-dong,  beU  "  ( Tempest,  i.  2, 
403),  and  Dr.  Cooke's  round,  "Bim, 
Borne,  bell." 

Great  T«n  ie  ciM, 

A  ad  C  briat  Church  bells  ring,  .  .  . 
And  Tern  comes  last. 

Man.  Whittlaii.  1630),  BiahaiUt't 
Aonndf,  Catcha,  ifc.  p.  30. 

No  one  knows  wby  "  Tan"  sbould  have 
been  twice  selected  for  great  belU,  despite 
-■- J led  by  Drjden 


And  know,  wben  Tom  rings  out  bia  knelU, 
Tbe  bent  ofTOU  will  he  but  dinner-bells. 

Dp.  Corbet,  Ob  Vnal  Tarn  of  Chnit- 
Chunh,  1648. 

Hee  sent  .  •  .  withnll  a  ihouaand  pounds 
in  treasures,  to  be  bestowed  upoa  a  great 
bell  to  be  rung  at  his  tunersll,  whicb  bell  hs 
caused  to  be  called  Tern  a  Lituolut,  after  bia 
owoe  [uune,  where  to  this  day  it  remaineth  in 
the  same  eitie.— Tsm  a  Lineohu,  ch.  ii. 
(i6.a),  Thmnt,  Earttf  Eng.  Prat  Ramanta, 
vol.  ii.  p.  146. 

We  ascended  one  of  the  other  towers  after- 
wards to  see  Great  Tan,  the  largest  bell  in 
England. — SoutAiy,  Dob  EtpritUa't  Letttti. 

TOMBOT,  a  romping  girl,  was  con- 
sidered by  Verstegan  and  Richardson  a 
oormption  of  Old  Eng.  tumhere  (cf. 
Wycliffe,  Ecda*.  ix.  4),  a  timiblar  or 
dancer.  In  tbe  A.  Saxon  version  of 
St.  Matthew  (xiv.  6),Heradias'  daughter 
tumhled  before  them,  tumbade  })^6ra/n 
Mm,  and  is  many  ancient  MSS.  she  is 
represented  turning  heels  over  head  in 
tbe  midst  of  tbe  company,  like  a  torn- 
ioy  certainly.  The  word  is,  however, 
more  probably  an  intensified  form  of 
"  boy,"  torn  corresponding  to  Scot,  fum- 
5u«,  any  thing  large  or  strong  of  its  kind, 
Prov.  Eng.  lom-pin,  lom-toe  (Wrigbt), 
thumh,  ftc.  Compare  Old  Eng.  lorn- 
rig,  a  boiden ;  Lonsdale  Itmt-beadle,  a 
cockchafer,  tom-epayad,  a  large  sptide 
[E.  B.  Feacook). 

TumAr,  to  Dance.  rfin^Hl,  Danced,  hereof 
we  yet  call  a  wench  that  skippelh  or  leapeth 
like  a  boy,  a  Tomboa,  our  name  also  of  tum- 
bling commeth  here  hfnce. — Virrtef^n,  Rti- 
lUutum  s/'  Dtcayed  InuUigtnte  (1634),  p. 
334. 

Some  at  Nine-pins,  some  at  Stool-ball, 
thougb  that  stradling  kind  of  rontoir  sport 
be  not  so  handsome  for  Majds,  as  Forreiners 
obserre,  who  hold  that  dsnsing  in  a  Ring,  or 
olberwise,  is  a  far  more  comely  exercise  for 
them. — J.  Hmell,  Loudinopolii,  p.  399. 

—  A  lady. 
So  fair  ...  to  be  partner'd. 
With  ivnhHfi  hired  with  that  self-exhibition 
Wbiob  your  own  coffers  yield. 

Shahetpiare,  Cymbeliitt,  i.  6,  ISS. 

ToH-OAT  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  compotmded  with  tbe  shortened  form 
of  Thoma*,  as  the  most  common  mas- 
culine name,  just  as  we  speak  of  a 
Jiidc-haire  i  e.g.  Mr.  Oliphant  thinks 
this  word  could  scarcely  have  arisen 
UU  after  the  death  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  which  made  the  name 
widely  popular  [Old  and  Mid.  Eng. 


zecbvGoOgIc   ■ 


TOMMY 


C    398     )         TOPSTTUBrr 


p.  S9).  Probably  Tom  here  has  no 
more  to  do  with  Thomas  than  ea/rl,  m 
the  older  form  carUcai,  has  to  do  with 
Charles  as  a  Christian  name ;  it  seems 
to  convej'  the  idea  of  something  large 
and  strong  of  its  kind,  as  in  tom-tii, 
being  akin  to  thumb,  the  strong  mem- 
ber oir  the  hand,  A.  Sax.  thuma,  Icel. 
thamall,  from  SaneL  root  (u,  to  be 
strong,  whence  also  Lat.  fwnior,  old 
Eng.  thee,  Ikeon,  to  thrive,  Ooth.  tht^ikan, 
to  thrive,  grow,  and  perhaps  Ftot. 
Eng.  thumjring,  Urea,  vigorons.  Dr. 
Morris  [Addrem  to  rKOol^.  8oe.  1876, 
p.  4)  qnotea  from  MS,  Cantab. : — 

The  Site  tjoger  ii  the  thourmbi,  and  hit  hM 

moat  myH, 
And  futeit  haltlei  of  alle  the  tother,  fbrthi 

You're  oilers  quick  to  set  jour  back  uiil^, — 

TfaouEh't  Buitg  a  (ofli-cal  more'n  ■  sober  bnil^. 

J.  ft,  Loictll,  Biglov  Pupin,  Pntrai,  p.  49a, 

ToHin,  a  slang  word  for  food,  vhenoe 
tontmy-ehop,  a  store  belonging  to  an 
employer  where  his  workmen  are 
abided  to  take  out  part  of  their  eam- 
iugB  in  tommy  or  food,  is  probably  from 
the  Irish  tiomaUaim,  I  eat  (Tylor). 

Shsll  we  auppote .  .  .  that  it  [mdIb  siccusl 
is  placed  in  ootilhesis  to  sot)  odo  new  bread, 
what  English  sailon  call  "soft  tmnmii?'' — 
Ut  Quiaeeii,  Tht  Camittry  of  Romiin  Mtati, 
Warlu,  Tol.  iii.  p.  ii>*. 

ToH  Thuhb  is  supposed  to  have  oc- 
nired  bis  Christian  name  throngh 
rednpUcation  of  his  stimame,  Icel. 
fiumlt,  a  mannikin,  )>vmlungr,  an  inch, 
Ger.  daumling  (Fr.  le  petit  Fouect),  a 
thnmbling,  from  Icel.  l-umall,  a  thnmb, 
Qer.  datint,  A.  Sax.f>uma,Dan.foninie. 
Thus  Tom  Thumb  would  be  really 
Tkumb-thumb  (Wheeler,  Noted  Names 
cf  Fiction,  p.  B64).  Compare  fmn-foe, 
me  big  toe,  Icel.  pumai-t-d,  the  thumb- 
toe,  or  great  toe.  In  children's  game- 
rhymes  the  thnmb  is  Tom  Thvmbkin, 
Dan.  Tommellot,  Swed.  Tomvie  totl 
(Halliwell,  Pop.  Rhymes  and  Nvrtery 
Taiet,!},  lOG).  It  is  conjectured  also 
that  Tamiime  and  Totii-ii-Jtn  of  old 
ballads  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the 
Northern  Thmmdin  or  ThvmhUng. 

Nor  shsll  mj  atorj  be  oisde  of  the  mad, 
meiTj  praaks  of  Tom  of  Belhlem,  Tom  Un- 
ooId,  or  Tom  a  Lin  (Tsmlsne),  the  deril'i 
supposed  Bastard,  nor  yet  of  Garsnnlua, 
that  mooster  of  men  ;  but  of  an  older  Ton,  a 
Tom  of  more  antiquity,  a  Tom  of  strange 


Si 


making,  I  mean  Liule  Tom  of  Wales,   do 
bi^er  than  a  miller's  thnmb,  and  therefoip, 

for  bis  small  ststurc,  aamamed  Turn  Tkii»t. 
— R.  Joftnwn,  Tvm  Thumb,  1681,  intred. 

In  Anhor's  court  Tom  TAui-fr  did  live, 
Aminofmicklt^migbt, 

The  best  of  all  tbe  Uble  round. 


,  .  .  >,  1630 
(Rdifrt'i  BuUidi,p.  88), 
Msj  tt.  Wbat  makes  me  tfaiak  Toaa 
Thtimb  ia  founded  upon  history,  isthe  metlnd 
of  those  times  of  turning  true  history  iuta 
little  pretty  stories,  of  which  we  have  many 
instances  one  of  which  is  (juy  of  Warwick. 
— Rtlvpiiti  Hiamiant,  1734,  Tol.  iiL  p.  138. 

ToHOUB  oEASs,  a  common  name  in 
Ireland  for  the  erett,  the  pimgeat 
flavour  of  which  bitea  Uie  tottgue. 

In  the  Holdemess  dialect  of  E.  York- 
shire water-cresses  are  oollad  aafthtr- 
orathet. 

Tooth  um  eoo  vbtal,  a  popular  oor- 
ruptiou  (vid.  W.  Carleton's  TraiU  and 
3toriet  of  the  Iri»h  PeavaUr;/,  p,  190, 
Pop.  ed.)  <rf  the  word  TuteiCag,  or 
Chinese  copper,  a  species  of  metal  lik« 
German  silver,  oompotmded  of  copper. 
zinc,  and  nickel.  Dr.  Chamock  state* 
that  a  similar  substance  which  tha 
Portuguese  foimd  in  use  in  India  and 
China  vraa  called  by  them  TetUonica, 
and  that  this  t«no  subsequently  camft 
back  to  Europe  in  the  shape  of  Tvtmag 
(Fwba  Noviinaiia,  s.v.).  M.  Devic, 
however,  agrees  withDe  Sacj  in  hold- 
ing tuienag,  Portg.  tuteitaga,  Fr.  tow- 
tcnage,  O.  Fr,  (wfunoc  and  hWenajntf ,  to 
he  derived  from  a  Persian  toulld-n^,  a 
substance  analogous  to  ivitt/,  Fr.  (uMe. 

In  the  list  of  commodities  biODght  otct 
fromtheEul  Indiei',  167H,  1  find  among  tbe 
druggs  lineal  and  tmthanag^.  .  .  .  Lniioire 
olao  what  these  are. —Sir  Thai.  Browm,  U'arki, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  466(ed.  Bohn). 

TopSTTUBvT  is  a  curious  corruption, 
through  the  form  (opst'-to'emtty,  of 
topside  -  t'other-  tcay. 

Tbe  estate  of  that  flourishing  towoe  wu 
turned  aisie  versie,  tflpti^  the  oihtr  »vie,  and 
from  abu  ndance  of  proaperitie  qu  ile  pjicbajn  gni 
to  eilreame  penune.— 5hinihiin(,  Darripiiim 
of  inland,  p.  Se,  col.  t  (Nofiniibnl,  O™. 
Tol.i.  15W). 

His  words  are  to  be  turned  Uifmie  tt^hrr 
iniu  tu  understand  them.— Ssorrlk,  Li*lkt  r^ 
Kalan,  vol.  ii.  pi.  t,  c.  t3  [RicbardaooJ. 
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With  all  mj  preoaatioiu  how  wu  1117 


(ed.  Arber). 
A  Mrange  geadewomaa  (wmie  light  but- 
irife  belike)  thst  wu  dreued  like  a  Mi; 
lad;,  and  u  moat  of  our  eeutlewomea  an-, 
was  more  Millicitaus  of  her  Dead  tire,  then  of 
her  health  .  .  .  and  had  rather  be  lair  iban 


He  breakelh  in  through  thickest  ofbii  foe*, 

And  by  bia  tniTail  (npn-JurfifjA  then, 

Tlie  Utc  aod  dead,  and  half-dead  hone  and 

J.  Ssliiater,  Du  BarUt,  p.  319. 

Top,  To  blxbp  use  a,  boa  been  as- 
serted to  be  a  coimptiim  of  a  French 
original  "  Bonrnr  comme  wne  tawpe"  to 
sleep  like  a  mole,  It.  topo,  a  mouaa  or 
rat.     Compare  :— 

The  people  inhabiting  the  Alpea  baae  a 
eonunon  pronerbe,  to  eipreBse  a  drowsie 
and  gleepj  fellow  mtbe  German  tongue  tbua  : 
*'  Kr  muup  KTniyt  geachlafien  bab^  wie  ein 
amrmellbier.  ...  He  must  needei  aleepe 
a  little  like  the  Moiue  of  the  Alpea  [i^.  a 
Marmoi].— TofwO,  HiH.  of  Fourt-Jooted 
I)(Biti,p.55t(16ua}. 

The  expreEsion  is,  howerer,  derived  ' 
from  the  apparent  repose  and  absence 
of  motion  in  a  top  when,  rapidly  re- 
volving, it  asGiunee  a  perfectly  upright 
postore,  and  is  then  said  "  to  deep." 
Compare  the  French  phrase,  dorinir 
eomme  un  *abot,  labot  being  an  old  word 

"Les  Taisseaui  qni  U  dcrmoient  & 
Taacre"  (Froiseart,  t.  iii.  o.  C2),  i.e. 
lay  motionlees.    See  Slbkpeb. 

The   expreedon   ia   of    considerable 
antiqni^,  as  it  oconrs  in   The   Tuio 
NcMe  Kinttnan,  1684  :— 
0  for  a  pricke  doit  hke  a  N  ightingale,  to  put 


AgaiaiU     I  ihatl  $ltipi  tiki  a  Tiivt\te. 
Act  iii.  ae.  4, 11.  t5,  !6(ed.  II.  Littledali 


Troidu  and  Crtuida,  iii.  3,— 

ia  0.  Eng.  lathe  or  laleh,  a  blot,  fault, 
or  Ttoe  of  nature,  a  natural  btamisli. 
Ft.  kiehe.  It.  iaeea,  taeeia. 


It  ia  a  oommon  tnleht,  naturally  ge'in  to  all 
men  ...  to  watche  well  for  tbeyr  owne 
lucre.  —  ChatotttTt  Morix  Eneonium  (in 
Narea). 

Compare  old  Eng.  touek,  to  infect  or 
etain  (Wright)  =Fr.facAer.  So  Bacon 
speaks  of  men  being  "  Icniched  with 
pestilent  diseases,"  and  an  insane  per- 
son is  said  to  be  "  touehed    in    tbe 

To  kinde,  ne  (o  kepynge,  Ct  be  waar  of  knaue 
The  A.  B.  C.ifAriu/nU,BabeeiBiK>k,p.lf. 
Bureegaanl,  we  are  fonle  deceiued  in  jou 

the  tjme  passed.  Sot  we  wende  that  ye  sad 
be  a  true  kai(;bl,  and  ^e  are  but  a  mocker, 
and  a  iaper  of  ladies,  and   that  is  a  (bule 
toci*.— hnigAl  b/ La  Tour-Landry,  p.  33. 
Ne  neuer  treapait  to  him  in  Uche  of  mys- 

Aliiltmlive  Potmi,  p.  7tE,  I.  It30. 
For  evermore  Love  bis  serTanta  amendetb. 
And  trom  all  evill  (ach«i  hem  defendelfa. 

Cluuar,  Oitkaw  and  Nighlingale,  1.  19t. 

■'Ab,"  said  the  cowheard,  "  I  wend  not 
this,  but  I  may  beleeve  it  well,  for  bee  bad 
never  no  laUhti  of  me."— JUdJirv,  Hiit.  of 
King  Arthur,  !6.'M,«ol.  i.p.96<ei  Wrielil). 

Kor  be  that  is  of  gentle  blood  will  draw 
bim  unto  gentle  taliAti,  and  to  follow  the 
customs  of  noble  gentlemeu. — Id,  vol.   ii. 


Tht  TaU  0/  tht  Baim,  I.  «ti  (EarJy  Pop. 
Potlry,  iii.  *S,  ed.  Hazlitt). 


cynne  and  Ugnage  drawe  at  afterward 
from  hym,  and  alonde  not  by  hym,  for  his 
folshede  and  deceyuable  and  subtyl  l<iiu''iii. — 

Id.  p.  7a. 

God  forbid,  but  all  euill  Imchei,  wanton- 


T. 


isobedience,  ahold  bawitb  sfaar] 
chastisement,  daily  cut  awaj. — AkIui, 
SchoUmatUr,  16TO,  p.  4S  (ed.  ArberJ. 

ToroHT,  peevish,  easily  offended  or 
irritated,  is  generally  understood  to 
mean,  in  accordance  with  the  spelling, 
over-sen  sitive  to  tbe  loach,  shrinking 
or  wincing  at  the  slightest  contact,  like 
tbe  retractile  "tender boms  of  cockled 
snails,"  or  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive 
plant  Compare  the  (Rotations  from 
Cotgrave,  Barnes,  and  Ray. 
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Yon  h«»e  ft  litUe  infimiitT — tocnlinr  or 
loucAirKM.  — Sydwy  5>mU,  LtOtn,  1831 
[D»ie«]. 

It  is  renllj  the  Bame  word  aa  old 
Eng.  l«eA^,  tefcAy,  (ijc&y,  moroBe, 
peevish,  more  properly  taehie,  UUehy, 
faulty,  corrupt,  vioious  (Fr.  tatMi, 
blenuBhed),  spoilt  bj  a  teche,  tetche, 
laiA,  or  focAe,  a  spot,  stain,  or  vice  of 
natnre,  hereditary  blemieh,  Fr.  tache. 
Bee  Touch. 

Tauthy  (from  touch),  TCiy  imtible  or  wu- 
■itire,  impalieol  of  being  erea  Imicktd.  Noli 
me  tangere. —  W.  hama,  Domt  Pocnu, 
GJoiori,. 

ChalauilUai  4  U  foincit.  Quick  on  tha 
■purre  ■  •  .  itcAui  '''^  *''"  "et  endure  to  be 
(imrftri.— Ccrtgn 

Sir  G.  Carteret  il  lUcktd  at  Ihii.— Ptpjri, 
Diary  (ed.  Bright),  vol.  iii.  p.  S17. 

Tilclig,    morotui,    difficilu.  —  CdJi'i    Die- 


r  of  eofuljcjone,  Hoa, 


T4ich't 
Condido.'— Prompt.  Pi 

A  chjldii  ioMAh  in  plije  Bheire  pUTolje 
vhit  tbe;  meuie.— Hsnxm,  Kii^m. 
For  hade  ^  fader  bee  hii  frende  fM  bjm 

beliire  keped, 
Ne  neuer  treipaat  to  him  in  ttcU  of  myi- 

Alliuniiv*  Pofitu  (t4th  cent.),  p.  7!, 
I.  ISW,  E.E.T,S. 

Ac  I  frndeif  (lefader-belalwuidiBhn'ire, 
tatiomdel  he  none-ghul  haue  be  »ire«  innrhrr. 

II.  145(1377-,  ed,Skeat), 
This  (tcfht  bad  Ka;  lake  in  hia  uorioe,  that 
be  dide  of  Sowke.— JUerfin,  p.  1^. 
She  breed*  yong  bones 
And  that  il  it  makeii  her  ao  tauhg  sure. 
Kiug  LtiT  and  Hit  Thru  Da-ghteri,  1605. 
Away  ibeae  laehu  humoT*  Bung. 

I^il  and  DroUeni  [Naiee]. 
Ya  purliiig,  talchu,  atertliag,  .  .  .  Then;;. 
— Einoor  Scniding,  1.  31  (aee  Mr.  Elvortby'i 
note,  p.  159). 

orobitiiiate. — Ftrgiaan, 


Cambirl. 


■d  Glaua 


Miilrlcti,  an  ill  or  awkirard  habit  acquired 
through  bad  training.  Miilttrhtd,  haring 
acquired  inch  a  habit. — Alkituon,  Clmlcnd 
Giouarv,  p.  339. 

Titchf/,  qaarretaome,  peeTiah. — £.  B.  Pto- 
tock,  LoMiaaU  Gtoaant, 

Miiutcht,  That  hath  got  on  ill  Habit,  Pro- 
perty or  Cualom.  A  MiitctcAl  Hor>«.  I 
aappoee  q.  MiatPacht,  misliught,  unleaa  il 


cone  from 

in  the  South,  A>  tool 

or  Diatait;  tbia  Ti 


for  diataat,  aa  it ' 

Tttch ;  a  Displeasure 
aeema  te  be  only  a 


Variation  of  Dialect  for  Inth,  toA  tidiat  fiw 
WucAu,  Tery  inclinable  lo  DiipIeaMire  or 
Anger.— Roj,  Kerth  Countfy  Wurdt,  p.  45 
(ed.  1742). 

And  ^  is  aye  }e  fti  qaeade  licheit*  of  fa 
misjij^eres. — Ai/inbiu  tj  JnKjpt,  p.  136. 

[Ihat  ia  always  the  thtee  bad  bulta  of 
slanderen.] 

But  jef  the  husbonde  penvioitbe  of  tbe 
wiffium  leude  tachti  in  her 


'.  ielou*. — Bmi 
..    ..-.     .-,.-...    of  La    Tour-" 
(E.  E.  T.  8.). 

Nobille  majdeneseoniFii  of  ijiiod  kjn  ought 
to  be  rood!],  mrke,  irpte  to^^i^,  lenne  in 
estate,  behauing,  and  ntanen. — U.  p.  18. 

This  frantic  frllow  look  Ittch  ml  sonwirlial 
and  run  awaj  into  Ireland.— A'ortii,  Life  <f 
Li.  Guit/orrf,  ii.  t86  [Dariea]. 

Hee  is  one  that  will  doe  more  then  be  will 
■peake,  and  yet  speake  more  then  bee  will 
baare;  for  though  her  loue  to  imicli  other*, 
bee  ia  Xeaehv  himself,  and  seldome  to  hia  own 
abuses  replyea  but  with  hia  Fiata. — J«Ai* 
£Dr'c,3f(crt>-cainu;Tap'tic,16fB,J  BIhuI  Man, 

Tbe  Itchv  Leper  ii  displea»'d,  heel  henee, 

TheJordan-PropbPt  dallies  agsinal  seoee. 
QuarJfi,  £;tiiin(  Pawiu,  p.  64  (1661 ). 

Thia  ia  no  age  for  wasps  ;  'tis  a  dangenoa 
iDurAy  age,  and  will  not  endniv  the  itiugii^. 
—  RundofpA,  Htv  for  Heniity,  Tki  Intrigue- 
tion  (16M). 

It  mas  be  noted  that  Meh  ia  an 
Ajnerican  prononcistioD  of  Icndt. 

In  the  hardest  times  there  wui  I  ollras 
leUhtd  ten  shillins.— J.  R.  LimtU,  Biglrm 
Foptn,  No.  J. 

Touch  an'  hail,  t.e.  "Toudi  and 
heal,"  a  name  for  tite  Bt.  John's  wort 
in  Antrim  and  Down  (Patterson),  Hy- 
pericum, ia  evidently  a  cormptioD  of 
the  old  Eng.  name  lutian,  mieiinder- 
atood  as  toaeh  an'i — heai  being  then 
added  to  complete  the  sense. 

Tvtaan,  0.  Eng.  tufiayne,  ie  from  Ft. 
tovie-gaine,  all  wholesome. 

Tot,  in  the  old  phrase  "  to  take  toy," 
a  fit  of  caprice  or  ill-humoor,  huff  or 
offence,  seemB  not  to  have  been  legiB- 
tered  in  any  of  the  dictionaries.  It  ia 
certainlv  distinct  fi-om  toy,  a  plaything, 
and  prooablyidentioalwith  Scotch  ftut, 
tout,  a  fit  of  ill-hmnour,  Belgian  fo^,  m 
draught  of  wind,  a  strong  desire  or 
emotion.  Compare  Scot. fouMe,  N.Eog. 
totey,  irritable ;  Cleveland  toit,  to  la^ 
or  play  the  fool ;  O.  Eng.  toffe,  foolish ; 
and  -loiiy,  in  hoUy-loUy,  fbrmei^  ^ 
thoaghtlBBa,  giddy,  fooliah  (Wheatley, 
Dud.  of  Rtduplieated  WordM). 
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M). 


A»   they  nmeliiim  withdraw  their  lore 
from  tbeir  children  opOD  aleader  dislikefl,  so 
mea  CaCe  (oj  st  B  triHe.— Ba 
rkt,  vol.  L  p.  358  (ed.  Ju»t- 

The  hot  horM,  hot  w  fire, 
Tooke  ttv  u  thia,  and  Tell  to  what  disorder 
Hia  power  could  «Te  his  will. 

TV  TiBo  fi^U  Kintmtn.  ul  V.  ac.  4, 
I.  65  (ed.  Uttled*tft). 
Cast  not  Ihjne  ejfs  to  ne  yet  fro, 

As  tliou  werte  full  of  ta^i : 
Vse  not  much  wsgging  with  thy  head 
It  scarce  becommeth  bores. 


(E. 


ri  Beoh,  p.  BO, 
E.F..T.S). 


a  joy, 


>'^'    , 


i.  (ToL  iii.  p.  115,  ed.  Halli. 
weU). 

The  rerj  pisoe  puts  Ci^  of  deapentioD, 
Without  more  motive,' into  etery  brain, 
That  looks  so  muiT  fathoms  to  the  sea 
And  hean  it  roar  beneath. 

Shaketpiart,  Hamtit,  i.  4,  77. 
Tlvae  are  ao  far  from  that  old  fueri  of 
Christians,  Quid  faciemus) — What  ahoU  « 


us,  \^uiu  lac] 
:  tbey  will  D< 


at  admit  the  oorel  quea- 
tioo  of  these  Im/thtailtd  (imea,  what  ahailt  we 
thinkl— r.  Aitmmt,  Straunu,  Tlu  Falat  Ban- 
fixt,  Tol.  i.  p.  m . 

Tback-pot,  }  old  Sootoh  words  for  a 
Tbdck-pot,  )  tea-pot,  properly  a  pot 
in  whiob  teft  is  dravm,  the  Stat  part  of 
the  word  corresponding  toDsia.trokke, 
to  drftw  (of  tea),  Dut.  trekliKn,  Qei.  tra- 
gmt.  The  Danes  say,  "Thoen  har  ikke 
tntkien  nok,"  the  tea  has  not  drawn 
anongh  (Ferial,  Repp,  and  Boeing). 

TRAnE-wiNDB,  "  winds  which  at  oer- 
Uiu  seasons  blow  regularly  one-nay  at 
•aa,  TBry  Borriceabie  in  a  Irading  Toy- 
agB  "  (Bailey),  generally  understood  to 
mean,  as  in  this  definition,  winds  which 
bronr  trade  or  commeioe.  The  proper 
meaning  is  enstomary  rojMite  winda 
which  hold  a  oertain  well-defined 
eoarM:,  from  Old  and  Prov.  Eng.  trada. 


That  down  abe  sank. 

Marlnai,  Htro  aad  l^aniieT,  5th  Sestiad, 

p.3(M(ed.  Dyce). 
She  isone,  ahe  biows  DOtwhat  her  aelfeif 

Ca  aike  her,  bm  ahee  ia  indeed  one  that 
'a  taken  a  fov  at  the  &ahion  of  KeligioD, 
and  ta  eaamonr'd  of  the  Nta-faHglt.--J , 
EarU,  MtcTo-cauu^napAic,  1628,  p.  63  (ed. 
ArbCT). 

Hi*.  How  now,  my  lady  I  does  the  toy 
lake  yim,  as  they  say  t 

'".  No,  mylonl;  nor  doe  we  take  your 
as  they   say. — MnnMn,    The   InuluM 


a  beaten  path,  a  mt  in  a  road,  a  track, 
a  habit,  a  way  of  life,  originally  a  (rod- 
den  path,  from  A.  Sax.  fridan,  to  tread, 
Ban.  trwde,  Icel.  <roCa,Qoth.  trudan,  to 
tread.  Coinpar»  Cleveland  trod,  a  foot- 
path, A.  Bai.  trod,  loel.  MSd,  a  roadway 
to  a  farmstead,  Prov.  Swed.  trad,  a 
pathway. 

Trade,  from  meaning  motion  to  and 
fro,  passing  backwards  and  forwards  on 
a  bwten  track,  has  passed  throngh  the 
sense  of  reciprocal  intercourse,  into 
that  of  traffic,  commerce,  perhaps  nn- 
der  the  influence  of  Fr.  frcdie,  trade, 
8p.  trato  (from  Lat.  tractua),  handling, 
management,  traffic.  It.  iraita. 

Carr,  a  wheel-(nv£c  or  wheel -rout.— ffrn- 
iwll,  Faneh.  AntiquilitM  (E.  D.  Soc.). 

A  laat  o'  rabbits  here,  by  Che  tnida  they 
make. — AtkinuH,  CUtnland  Giouary,  p.  5M. 
A  postern  with  a  bUode  wicket  there  was 
A  common  Irmla  to  passe  through  Priam'a 

Lord  Surrty.  jEntid,  bk.  ii.  1.  59* 
(ab.  1540). 

Ifr.  Wedgwood  has  the  apt  quota- 

Wylh  uind  at  will  the  tmd  held  thai. 
And  in  IHugUnd  com  rroht  swyth. 

WynUn,  Ti.  SO,  !>.\ 
—  Ill  ba  buried  in  the  king's  hieb'way 
Some  way  of  common  Iroda,  whne  subjects' 

feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sorereign'a 

For  on  my  heart  they  Mod  now  whilat  I  Uto. 
SWwqwtr*,  King  Richard  II.  iii.  3, 158. 
Streight    gan  he   him  reryle,  and   bitter 


Hath  tncted  forth  some  aalTBge  beaates 
SptrutT,  Faerit  Qutne,  11.  Ti.  39. 

Jt  requireth  of  every  man  to  return  from 
his  eril  waya,  his  ancient  ud  accustomed 
sins  wherein  he  had  tnrelled  and  IraiUd 
himself,  and  made  it  hia  walk  a  long  time. — 
Bp.  J.  Khie,  Lttturu  on  Jonah,  1594,  p.  MS 
(ed.  Groaart). 

The  term  Inirft-wtnjiia  ofadoubtful  orisin 
and  aignificBtion.  Some  tbink  that  it  has 
been  applied  to  these  winds  on  aceunni  of 
tbeir  conatancj,  trade  originally  aigni^ng  a 
common  course  or  track,  the  rouria  trniUd; 
and  Haktnyt  has  the  phnue,  "  the  wind  blow- 
ing trade,  i.e.  a  regular  conrae.  Others 
thmk  that  it  has  been  miroduoed  by  onr  aei- 
men.  because  they  eonaidered  these  winds 
favourable  to  tbg  promoting  of  (rud* 
than  any  other  wind  they 
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were  ftcquBlDted  with,— If.  Willkh,  Curiori- 
tin  «f  Phifsical  Gii^rapjkv,  i.  tOU. 

Trtcb  m  child  in  the  traili  of  hU  way,  and 
when  hee  ia  olde,  bee  Khali  not  depart  fnim 
it.—Gf>ficn  Crnbn,  Frav.  Xlii.  6. 

So  we  tnvellcnl  with  tbii  womui  till  we 
brought  her  to  a  fcood  Irnitt,  and  at  lenith 
■heweil  her  the  Kinges  panlon,  and  let  her 
go.— tuliiMr,  Sermiiai,  p.  1(5  verm. 

TRAiH-otL,  a  BpeoteB  of  coone  oil,  is 
now  underHtood  by  most  people  to  have 
been  BO  named  from  havmg  to  do  with 
the  only  traint  with  which  they  are 
acqaointed,  viz.,  roilway-traiiiB,  as  if 
nseil  for  ItibricatiBg  their  wheela. 
Othen  have  supposed  that  the  word, 
formerly  spelt  tratny  in7,  comes  from  Fr. 
hitilg  tratnie,  as  if  oil  draum  off  from 
the  &t  or  blubber  (trainer,  to  draw), 
like  our  "  coH-(irav>n  castoT-oil"  (so 
Chambers,  Etym.  Siel.}.  It  is  re^y 
from  Dot.  traan,  whale-oyl,  trane-oyl 
(Sewel,170e),  another  usage  of  froon,  a 
tear,  a  dripping,  traanen,  to  shed  tears, 
to  trickle  or  run  (as  oil  from  blubber) ; 
Swed.  tran,  and  trimig,  trainy;  Ger, 
fhran,  blubber  oil,  thrane,  a  tear,  a  drop, 
O.  H.  Ger.  trahan. 

Similarly  tar,  A.  Sai,  tern,  leor,  tynoa, 
Dan.  ^ere,  Swed.  fjdra,  loel.  ^ara, 
might  seem  to  ba  allied  to  tear,  &..  Sax. 
tear,  UBr,  tiiher  (Goth,  tagr),  used  also 
for  any  dropping,  distillation,  or  exu- 
dation, such  as  pitch  from  the  pina. 
Compare  6al»a.m««  (ear  (.Sllfrio), — "The 
balsam  tree  weeps  out  a  kind  of  gum, 
like  iear*."— T.  Adorns.  Works,  L  864; 
Greek  iMhru,  the  tear  of  the  pine=: 
pitoh  (Medea,  I.  1197);  It.  laorima, 
"any  kind  of  gma-drops,  as  Rosin  or 
Terpentine,"— Florio;  " AJborum  lacn- 
mts.^'— Pliny,  xi.  6;  "Thy  ripe  fruits 
and  thy  liqtwrgJ"—A.  V.  Ex.  xiii.  29, 
Heb.  "tear"  (of  thy  trees);  "mol- 
berry-tree."— 2  Bam.  xxiii.  34,  Heb. 
bakSi,  the  weeping,  i.e.  exuding,  tree. 
Compare  Dan.  tcuir,  a,  drop  of  drink, 
laare,  a  tear.  Diefanbooh,  however, 
oonneots  tor  with  tret,  Ootfa.  trUt  ( Ootk. 
Sprache,  ii.  682). 

Sylvester  says  of  the  balm : — 


TBAPE8 

Tku^bom,  a  cross-beam,  in  a  ship  ft 
piece  of  timber  that  lies  a-thwart  the 
stem  (Bailey),  is  a  naturalized  form  <^ 
Lat.frafwfruin,  a  cross-beam,  originally 
a  rower's  bench,  as  if  a  timber  going 
aervu  [traiu)  from  side  to  aide  of  tha 
vessel.  This  word  it»elf  is,  howe^'er,  m 
corrupted  form  of  a  Greek  thninitlroitt 
a  diminutival  form  of  Ihranoi,  a  rowing' 
bench,  akin  to  thrdnot,  a  stool-  A 
further  oorraption  is  trantomttur,  as  if 
compounded  with  summer,  Pr.  tomTnier, 
a  betuu  of  timber. 

Forreits  are  saw'd  in  Tramnnu,  Beama  aod 

Great  Rocka  made  little,  what  with  Sawea 
and  Hammen, 

J.  Siilmur,  Dii  Barlmi,  p.  461. 

Tbapeb,  a  colloquial  term  for  mi  idle, 
slatternly  woman,  is  not,  as  we  might 
suppose,  derived  from  Prov.  Eng,  trope, 
to  ^ui  along  in  an  untidy  manner,  as 
if  a  draggle-tail,  but  from  trope*,  trarpae, 
to  wander  or  saunter  about,  trapeut,  to 
wander  about  aimlessly  (Peaooek,  Moh~ 
ley  and  Corringham  Olotary,  N.  W. 
Lmooln.),  Fr.  trepoMer,  iretpatter,  to 


1  limits),  be  » 


pass  beyond  (on 
tramp  or  vagrant. 

IlwasD'tTor  want  o'a  pood  will,  the  litlBr- 
lei^'d  trafV)  hadn't  a'  hlowed  a  coal  betweeo 
jou  and  me, — Mri.  Palmtr,  Utamtliirr  Courl- 
ihip,  p.  14. 

Leamedly  spoke !  I  had  not  car'd. 

If  Pallai  here  had  been  preferr'd ; 

But  to  bettow  it  oo  that  Tnpa, 

Jt  madi  me ! 

Callen,  Burltiqat  upni  Barlatmr, 

Pomii,  p.  n*. 
Since  liill  each  other  atation  of  renown. 
Who  would  not  be  the  greateat  irapo  ia 

E.' Young,  Satirt  VI.  On  Wmn«t. 

The  following  are  frtim  Davies,  Supp. 
Eng.  Qlog$ary  .— 

ItVaueha  toilaodatnpu  npthrmtwopur 
oratairs,— ain.  H.  Wood,  TA*  Cluuumgt,  p. 

The  daughter  a  tall,  tmpnti^,  troltopiaic, 
talkative  maypole. — GoUanitk,  S4c  Siaofi  u 
Confa4r,  act  i. 

Compare  with  this  Soottish  ttraatig, 
to  stroll  or  wander  about  idly,  also  </ 
classical  origin,  being  a  derivmtive  of 
Lat.  extra-vagari,  to  wander  beyoad 
the  boonds,  be  extravagant,  whence  It. 
ttrai»tgare,  to  wander,  god,  or  stray 
beyond  or  out  of  the  way  (FlNio), 
Prov.  etlraguar,  old  Fr.  ettrtofn;  and 
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Eng.  ttray.     Cf.  ttrange,  bota  Lat.  ««- 

Me  bsi  gi'fv  np  ■  trad?  aod  taVn  to  i(ra- 
nii^ia'.— ^.  Huhp,  Si:,.tliA  Prooirbi,  p.  ll<t. 
Tb'  ulmmganl  and  en-ill^  spirit. 

Propbpcy  did  not  nfraiwgaCe  iato  remote 
Mibjecta,  berood  the  Jewbh  or  the  Cbriatitin 
pde.  —  Dttn»<),   On   PropUey,   p.   71    (»th 

Ta^vESTtLE,  "  applied  to  fta  anthor 
when  hu  Settee  and  gfile  ia  altec'd  " 
(Bailey),  is  a  oorrapt  form  athravegty, 
Fr.  travegHe,  lit.  a  diBgnise  or  change 
of  vesture  {irona  and  vettia). 

Tbavbllkb'sJot.  This  popular  name 
for  the  clematis  presents  a  curious  in- 
stance of  a  word  originating  in  a  mis- 
taken etyrnology.  The  French  nams 
for  the  plant  is  vionU,  shorteued  from 
Lat.  mbumum  (It.  viburno).  This 
being  Latinized  into  fiomo,  was  inter- 
preted by  Oerarde  as  vi{am)-ornan», 
the  plant  which  deoks  the  road  with 
its  flowers,  and  so  cheers  the  trafeller 
on  hia  way,  andEnglished  accordingly 
"Traveller's  Joy."  His  own  aocoimt 
is  as  follows : — 

[It]  ■■  called  oanunonlj  Pinnia  qaaii  vim 
muBMt,  of  d«kin^  «Dd  sdoming  wiiea  and 
h«dg«a,  where  people  trwiell,  and  theivupoa 
I  hiae  umed  it  tht  TrauriUri  JoU. — Girardi, 
HerbmO,  p.  799  (foL  1597). 
Here  was  one  [but]  Ibat,  tammer-blBnch'd, 
Was  parcel-beuded  with  the  trtaitOtr'tiini. 
TcRRjsni,  Asimer't  FuU,  1.  15^. 

TsKastniK,  an  assimilation  of  Fr.  tri- 
tor.  It.  8p.  lesoro,  Lat.  Gk.  Iheaavrug 
(a  deposit  of  gold),  to  words  like  mea- 
•wre,  teripture,  oeriWa,  portraiture,  pic- 
Ivre,  ending  in  •vire,  Lat.  -ura. 

g«  ee  welth,  ale  I  mTdi*  belbrp, 
fvortdlj  richn  ud  Iraan. 
HampeU,  Pritia  of  CmtcwoM,  L  1166. 

Tbkkn-wabs,  ^ven  by  Bailey  as  an 
old  word  for  "  eartken  vessela,"  from 
Ft.  icrrim,  so  spelt  as  if  conneeted  with 
frem  {Le,  tree-en),  made  of  wood. 

Tranan,  Earthen  V«Mdfl.— Rav,  tloHh 
Cmmay  Wtrdi,  p.  63. 

TKMriS,  to  deceive  or  ensnare,  has 
no  eonnexion  with  the  aorgioal  instra- 
ment  so  spelL  The  old  form  of  the 
word  was  to  Irapan,  being  from  It.  tro- 
famam,  to  cheat. 

dome  dednee  it  from  Drtpmo,  U.  TrBpaxii, 
■  citj  and  port  in  Sicilj,  into  wliich  lome 
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En<-lish  ship  having  put  under  itrea*  or 
nealhsr  received  a  Tnendl^  welcome,  and 
afterwards  by  t,  breach  of  faith  were  forcibl  j 
detained  there, — Slanner. 

Some  tell  it  thds,  that  Plawden  being  of 
(he  Homish  perswasion,  »me  Setters  Ira- 
jiannedhua  (pardon  the  prolepsis)  to  hear 
Maa«e.— r,  Fidltr,  Warthm  of  England,  vol. 
ii.  p.  S34. 

The  ladies'  hearts  he  did  trtpart, 
Mj  galUni  braw  John  Highlandman. 
Bum,  Pom),  p.  50  (Globe  ed.)- 
Forthwith  alights  the  innocent  Impunn'd 
One  leads  hia  Horse,  the  other  takes  his 
Hand- 
Collon,  Wmden  oflhi  Paht,  p.  Sai. 


Tbi-buoebt,  a  name  for  the  eacking- 
gtool,  an  old  punishment  for  scolding 
women.  It  oonsisted  of  a  chair  fixed 
at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  in  which  the 
offender  was  seated,  and  then  ducked 
in  a  horse -pond. 

The  Iri-bticktl,  a  ducking -Htool,  seems  to 
have  b«rn  ih<'  general  cliastuemeot  fbrmertj' ; 
and  each  of  these  towns  had  one  of  these  lo- 
stmmente  also.  —  T.  Bond,  Topographiai 
Skttchta  of  tht  Borcaelu  af  Eatt  and  Wttt 
Loot,  in  Gmtaail,  ia£J. 

The  word  has  nothing  to  do  with  try 
or  hacliet,  but  is  a  oormption  of  trebu- 
cket,  which  is  used  in  the  same  aensa, 
Fr,  irehwJiet,  a  trap,  from  irebucher,  to 
stumble,  trip,  fall  down,  L.  Lat.  trefrtt- 
cAe(i«n.  "  Teriichetwin,  a  cokatole." — 
OrtuB.  See  Way,  Prompt.  Fanmhrum, 
p.  107. 

Tribulation  by  apsendo-etymolo^ 
has  sometimes  be«n  regarded  as  a  deri- 
vative of  Lat.  trlbShu,  a  thorny  plant, 
a  thistle,  from  Greek  Irl-bJlot,  a  "  three- 
pronged  "instroment,  a  caltrop,  a  plant 
with  spikes  or  prickles ;  wiUi  some 
latent  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  thoma 
and  thistles  of  the  onnie  (Gen.  iii.  18). 
Thus  the  men  of  Suocout  were  in  tri- 
bulation when  Gideon  taught  them 
with  "thorns  of  the  wilderness  and 
briers  "  (Judges  viii.  16).  So  leaiel  is 
the  plant  by  which  wool  is  teaeed, 
carded,  or  "vexed"  (Dryden),  and 
compare  Sp.  etcolmtito,  hard,  obstinate, 
&om  Lat.  ««o{i^os,  a  thistle,  Banff 
taule,  to  vex  or  irritate  (Oregor). 

In  reality,  however,  Lat.  trlbaldtio 
comes  through  tribulare,  to  afflict  or 
press  down,  from  fr/lruliiui,  a  threshing 
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instnunent,  and  denotes  ftfOiotion  as 
that  which  morolly  aeparatea  the  wheat 
from  the  ohaff. 

Tilt  the  bniuiaft  iuh  of  God'e  coirectioiK 

HtTC  IhrviA^  out  of  ui  oar  tud  alTrctioiu. 

G.  WiihiT. 

See  Trenob,  Btvdy  of  Wordi,  Leot.ii. 

The  confuBion  of  Uieae  two  words 
irlbulm  and  trlbuium  in  Italian  is  com- 
plete; compare : — 

TriboU,  ftkinde  of  weapon  likf-  *  fliile;  .  . 
also  tbe  caltrop  (hislle  or  roagb  teule,  vaed 
alM  for  *  bramble,  a  brier,  a  thorne.  fun 
U  Iribele,  to  waile,  1unent,«iratcb  their  faces, 
teare  tbeir  hairm,  &c. 

TriboUn,  to  afflict,  T«i,  or  bring  mto  tri- 
balatioD — to  breake,  to  bniue,  or  thrfsh 
come  vith  a  fiaile — alao  to  teaze  clotbea — 
also  to  enbrier.  —  Flora,  Ntu  World  of 
Wnrd;  1611. 

Dardar,  the  "  tttoroa  '  of  Geo.  iii.  18,  ia 
translated  in  the  Vul^te  b;  the  I.atin  triba- 
ha  {whence  the  Engliah  word  "tribulation  ") 
ij.  CmtoHrHi  calcilrapa,  tbe  common  tbiatle 
of  Falenine.— £ir  J.  Hooka;  in  Aidi  to  BihU 
Stndtnti,  p.  SO. 

Latin  worda,  .  .  .  ohanf^  their  meaning 
because  their  meaning- nerrr  was  thoroughlj 
understood.  "  Tri6u^tiiin  "  Ten  soon  ten  off 
■uggening  thistle!,  just  aa  "decimation " 
has  in  our  own  daj  left  off  suggesting  the 
number  ten,  because  "tribulation  and  "de- 
cimation "  never  so  directly  suggeHled  the 
meaning  of  "thistle"  and  "ten,"  aa  the 
words  thistle"  and  "tea  "  did  themseWea. 
— Saturday  lUv'ne,  Julj  8, 1676,  p.  St. 

Sin*  are  fitly  compared  to  tborna  and 
Iniari,  for  their  wounding,  pricking,  andauoh 
faamftil  oSeocea.  Therefore  they  are  called 
Irxhili,  i  tnbulando,  from  their  vexing,  op- 
preraion,  and  tribaiatioa  they  give  those  that 
touch  them.  The  wicked  are  such  calchrops 
to  tbe  country,  boring  and  bloodying  her 
sides ;  either  pricking  the  flenh,  or  tearing  of 
the  fleece ;  as  briers  and  bushes  that  rob  the 
■beep  of  their  coats,  which  come  to  them  for 
•belter.— TAs  FortM  of  Thomt,  T.  Adanu,  Srr- 
iii™,vol.  ii.  p.479. 

Bernard  compares  sfflictiona  to  tbe  tia§U, 
which,  though  It  be  abarp  and  acratcbing,  is 
to  make  the  cloth  more  pure  and  fine. — T. 
Broola,  Thi  Prioie  Kiy  of  Htavin,  1665, 
H'erJu,  Tol.  ii.  p.  147. 

Trial  has  altitiiat«lj  the  same  mean- 
ing of  threshing  and  winnowii^. 

Tried  in  sharp  Iri^HlaHI^),  and  refined 

By  faith  aodutithliil  works. 

MUUm,  Par.  Lou,  a.  63. 

God  iberelbre  in  hia  wisedome  thinkes  it 
good  to  trie  our  faith  and  patience,  by  laring 
affliction  upon  na : .  .  .  this  it  that  Fan  whica 
Christ  is  said  to  have  in  hia  hand,  whereby 
he  piirgelblu*Boure,«DdaeparaleththegocKl 


Come  from  tbe  Cbaffe,  ManA.  i.—Bp.  Am- 
drewa,  Prtpamtiea  to  Pnn/tr,  I6tS,  p.  111. 

Temptatuma  ...  be  (as  the  Fathers  call 
them )  rods  to  cbaslea  oa  for  ainne  committed 
or  to  try  and  aift  ua.  Mot.  S.  If,  and  so  to  tak« 
away  the  chaffe,  the  fanne  being  in  tbe  Holy 
GhosU  band.— fip.  Andiwicet,  The  TtmplalioH 
o/Cftrii(,16«,  p.  5. 

Tbice  cuinot  be  eonneoted  with 
ihriee,  as  if  in  <ArM  momenta  (Richaid- 
Bon).  It  might  seem  to  be  the  same 
word  as  Prov.  Eng.  trice,  a  tanaJl  bit 
(Wright),aparticle,  ecof  time.  Cf.Sp. 
iriza,  a  particle  (Prov.  triaar,  to  grind, 
from  Lat,  Witvt,  tritiart).  In  Irish 
treia  ia  »  while,  a  abort  time  (O'Beilly). 
It  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  more  pro- 
bably with  Sp.  triB,  a  crack,  am  instant, 
Portg.  triz  or  tru,  a  sharp,  momentuy 
noise,  like  the  breaking  dt  ^aaa,  also  aa 
instant,  as  "  EUe  veyo  niun  fru,  h« 
came  in  a  trice." — Vieyra. 

■11  yoa  '  " 
I  bad  then  ii 

The  matter  were  to  nyse. 
J.SVtHoK,  PlylfypSparowtitSltt), 

1.  1130, 
All  aodenly  as  wbo  saith  (reli. 

Gmeer,  Cn/tina  Ammmtu, 

Kiobolas  Udall  Beams  to  have  r»> 
solved  treit  into  trey  { =  Fr.  (row)  and 
ace,  as  if  a  throw  at  dioe,  like  "  deaoft* 


1  wyll  be  hae  with  them  ere  ye  can  aay  trtf 

BoiiUr  DfiiUr  (ah.  1550),  act  iii.  ac.  3. 
Now  Pithiaa  kneele  dovne,  sake  me  bleasjug 

like  a  pretie  bor. 
And  with  a  triw,  thy  head  from  thy  sbonldera 


tbumhe,   without  anye  traficke  o 
NortlAniBln,  Troatim    aruhul    Dwiiv,   tte- 
1577,  p.  IW  (Sbaka.  Soc.). 
As,  when  two  Gaiseatefa  baaatd  (in  s  trn) 
Pielda,  Vine-yarda,  Caatlet,  oa  ibe  Chance  ^ 

The  staodera-by  diTersty  atird  wilh-io. 
With,  some  that  This,  and  aome  timt  Tte 

J.  ^IttUer,  Da  BortM,  p.  *6X 
0  the  charity  of  a  penny  oord !  it  ao^  np 


Sbaltiptart,  Cpnitiint,  r.  *,  170. 

Tbiok,  aa  ao  heraldic  term,  to  draw 
or  etch  a  ooat-of-anns  with  pen  ai^ 
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ink.  represBiitiiig  the  ooloora,  metals, 
lu>.,  by  the  oonveutional  dots,  Imaa, 
hfttchijigs,  &o.,  is  the  some  word  as 
Dutch  treckett,  tnkken,  to  draw  or  trace 
ontlinee,  trek,  a  stroke  of  a  pen,  Dan, 
trtsk,  the  same,  lael.  drdka,  a  streak, 
Oer.  Iragen,  loel.  draga,  Goth,  and 
A.  Baz.  dragon,  Lat.  trahere,  to  draw. 
Other  usee  are  tricked  otU,  i.e.  blazoned 
omalei^  like  a  ooat-of-arme ;  old  £oe. 
frieJc  ^  Dan.  trmk,  a  trait  [tractum), 
fsatnre,  oi  charaoteristio  pemUiaritj : — 


paroimia,  literally  a  wayside  sajiiig,  a 
popttlar  proverb. 

[It]  i>  *  trimat  Wjinf,  A  lerj  good  nun 
unnot  be  inumnt  of  equity. —  Bo.  Hacktt, 

See  Trench,  Select  Qlouary,  s.  v. 
BiohardBOD  remarks  that  "  Triviai  and 
Trifle  bear  a  remarkable  similarity  in 
sound  and  application."  The  one  has 
certainly  exercised  a  reflex  influence 
on  the  meaning  of  the  other.   A  triinal 


A  h««rt,  too  etuble  of  eierj  line  knd  trick 
of  hi*  iweet  hvour.— Jll'i  Wtlt  thai  Eudi 
\V,U,  i.  1. 

He  bath  >  trick  of  Ctcur  de  lioa'i  boe. 

A  triek  at  cards,  Dntoh  Irek,  is  a 
dnnigbt,  haul,  or  with-drototno  of  them 
frotn  the  table.  This  is  probably  a  dis- 
tinct word  from  triek,  to  cheat  or  de- 
ceive, Fr,  tricher,  Prov.  Bug.  trueky, 
cheating  (Torka.),  Scotch  truwur,  tru- 
kier,  trwiktir,  a  deceitful,  tricky  person, 
compare  Ger.  trUgen,  to  deceive,  (ruff, 
a  deceit  or  imposture,  old  Ger.  trv^,  a 
trick,  triugan,  to  cheat,  which  words 
Pictet  connects  with  Bansk.  druK,  to 
be  miscbiavons,  to  hurt  l^  enohant- 
ments,  drOgha,  malice  (Oijine*  Indo- 
EttropieneM,  tom.  ii.p.  636).  Compare 
also  A.  Sax.  irveon,  to  fail,  pine,  grow 
weak,  Prov.  Eng.  trwk  (of  a  cow),  to 
fail  to  give  milk. 

TaiFLS.  }  The  latter  of  these  two 
Tbivui..  J  words  has  oome  to  be 
regarded  as  pretty  mnch  the  adjectival 
form  of  the  former,  but  thev  have  really 
nothing  in  common.  Trifle,  in  old 
English  tr^,  trufle,  trofet,  meant  for- 
merly a  Jest,  a  fable,  a  lying  story,  and 
ia  the  same  word  as  Ft.  Irvfle,  tniffe,  a 
gibe  or  jeat,  trvffer,  tr^ler,  to  mock, 
flont,  or  Jest,  It.  tr^^fa,  a  cozening, 
trt^art,  to  cheat. 

Trivial  is  It.  Iriuifde, "  triuiaU,  com- 
mon, of  small  estimation,  vsed  or 
tanght  in  hi^-waies"  (Florio),  Lat. 
(rttnuitt*,  pert^niug  to  cross-roads,  iri- 
vi'wn,  wnen  three  roads  (fr««  via) 
meet.  The  trivial  name  of  a  plant  is 
Its  roadside,  vulgar  or  popular  name. 
A  "  (rtfw/  saying "  formerly  meant, 
not  a  slight  and  worthless  one,  but  one 
often  quoted  and  probably  therefore 
fall  of  weight  and  wisdom,  Uke  Greek 


"^t 


>le.  is  n 


r  perfectly 


synonymous   with    a    trifling    < 
Eeble  uses  the  word  appropriately  with 
allusion  to  a  beaten  track. 

The  trimal  roend,  the  common  task. 
Would  furoisb  >11  we  ought  to  aak. 

rue  Chriuian  Yar.  .  Mantinff. 

Similarly  appropriate  is  Gay's  use  of 
the  word  in  his  "TVtw'a  or  Art  of  Walk- 
ing the  (Streets  of  London," 
Yet  lat  me  not  deicend  to  triiiiaj  MOg, 
Nor  vulgw  circumstance  my  verse  prolong. 


Bk.  i 


1.301. 


Jwoa  snt  oSre  tntfltt  {let  be  Mlru^B  monii 
menmide,  achulentieoaibroDht  (enouht  mid 
hesia  wUer  aat  mjd  |h  boli  rode  tockne. — 
A-Mtm  RjtsJc,  p.  ln6. 

rrbese  and  other  falsehoods  that  be  be- 
^nileth  many  men  with,  «hauld  be  brought  (o 
nougbt  vitb  boly  water  and  with  the  boly 

Andlinanne  |»  mea  bjel>  y-coma  oa  efler 
(*  ojier  :  t»nne  bye);  [«  burdea  and  )«  ttufla 
uor  entremei,  and  ine  )iiee  manere  ge)>  fe 
tyme.— ^.vnhte  oj' Inw^X  (13K)),  p.  56. 

[And  when  onediib  oomM  in  after  uialher, 
then  jokes  and  jeiu  are  for  entr^ea.] 
Many  baa  IjkjrlK  trvftU  to  here, 
And  vanitAn  wil£  bletblr  lere. 
And  er  byey  in  wille  and  thorht 
To  lere  jiit  be  saul  belpei  noght. 
Hampoie,  Pricki  o/  Omtcifna,  1. 166. 
TTtaflingt  heo  amot  her  and  t>er:  in  aoo|Wi 

bat  boli  man  hadde  gret  wander. 

Lift  of  S,  Da-utan,  t.75. 
Trow  it  for  no  (nifl«,  bi«  targe  ee  to  nchewe  ! 

Morlt  ArlhuTt,  1.  89. 
1  red  tbowe  trette  of  a  trewe,  and  infli  na 
lengere.  Id.  1.  »3«. 

Not  vdle  only  but  alao  try/lmgt  and  buay- 
bodvea.— TwBdoto,  1  Tim.  v.  13  (15S*). 

[So  Cramner't  vereion,  1539,'.and  the  Gene- 
TSD.  liW,  transUtiag  ^Xm^h,'  tatlers,  ailly 
talkers.] 

But  we  oogbt  not  to  irifit  with  God,  we 
■bould  not  mocke  him,  be  will  not  bee  de- 
■pined. — Latimtr,  Sermant,  p.  140. 

Thou  art  mancipium  {nuen  lectionis,  an 
ideot,  so  uw,  nullus  ea,  or  pbigiarius,  a  tiyter. 
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>  IriianI,  thou  Brt  an  idle  fellow.— flu r(oii, 
Aiialantll  at'  Mtluiicliola,  Dtntoeritiu  111  tkl 
Holder: 

Huibutd«e,  deairmg  no  more  thu  eon- 
•Uiic^,  caonot  cooUnt  themielues  with  their 
dfriirecL  felicity,  but  greeue  their  own  loulfS 
with  triphtlU,  and  rate  Tppe  their  owne  hiru 
thraueb  suspition  of  dixloj'alty. — Tell-Trolht> 
ft'ett-rwre.  OiU,  1593,  p.  31  (N.  Shaka. 
Soe.). 

Tbip  hadak,  a  trivial  name  of  the 
«ci{Mn  refleeam,  Fr.  (rippe  moAwne,  is 
corrupted  from  (na«pte«w£lome  (Prior). 

Tboll-hy-daugs,  an  old  word  for  b 
gome,  BometimeB  called  pigeon-holea, 
is  a  oomiption  of  Ft.  frou-modame,  the 
game  called  Tranks  or  the  Hole  (Cot- 

A  fellow,  air,  thai  I  h>Te  laiown  to  go 
about  with   tnU-mg-daraa. — Ifintn-'i   TaU, 

Tboy-towh,  a  pTorindal  name 
BometiioeB  given  to  a  iBbjrinth  or  maze, 
formed  of  banks  of  earth.  Norfolk 
viUagers  call  a  gaiden  laid  out  spirally 
a  "city  of  Troy."  The?  say  that  Troy 
waa  a  town  which  had  but  one  gate, 
and  that  it  was  neceeaaiy  to  go  through 
all  the  streets  to  get  to  ue  market 


town,"  or  city  fiill  of  turnings,  from 
WeMi  troi,  to  turn.  Cf.  Ito,  a  turn, 
(rood  and  tridad,  a  turning  (Bret.  Ird), 
these  mazes  having  been  common  in 
Wales.  There  is  a  hamlet  called  Troy- 
Unan,  probably  on  theaite  of  one  of  these, 
fom:  milee  from  Doroheeter.  A  certain 
labyrinthine  pattern  ia  (if  I  remember 
right)  popularly  known  as  "the  walls 
of  Troy.'' 

I  lost  mr  way ;  'twas  a  recular  Tmi/  Imm. 
—  .M.  A.  Cmii-dtn,,  W.  Cort,u;aU  Ghunrv, 
p.  61. 

Perhaps  connected  with  old  Eng. 
throiv,  to  twist,  thToe,  and  Lat.  ior- 

Tbot-wbioht  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  Fr.  octroi,  a  tax, 
a  grant,  somsUiing  authorized,  as  if  a 
pound  Troy  corresponded  to  livre 
a'oetroi,  bat  this  needs  confirmation. 

Octroi  is  from  odroyer,  O.  Fr.  oiroier, 
It,  ofriore,  8p.  otorgwrr  Prov.  autreyar, 
aviorgoT,  frum  attetoricare,  to  authorize. 

I  am  lU  red;  toabejaud  accp 
and  noble  wil  in  the  bouour  w 


quiie  me,  (be  which  with  good  bart  I  etinyf 
and  mualyou. — Hutani^  Htliiai  Knl^b  tif 
tht  Siamat,  eb.  iii.  mb/n. 

Tbuohiun,  an  interpreter,  a  word  of 
oonunon  oocnirence  in  old  writers,  is  a 
corrupt  form,  like  the  Franoh  Iruehe- 
ffloM,  Sp.  tnyaman,  U.  H.  Oer.  trage' 
mwn(,  of  Arab,  tardoman,  ixotafargama, 
to  explain  (Chalice  targum,  a  transla- 
tion), whence  also  It.  drayomatmo,  Fr. 
dro^man,  L.  Lat.  dragvmatmt. 

It.  lordDuniui,  an  interpreter,  a  irvuehmaH, 

Wherebjw'weslar'dwitb  rrwA-mon,  Guide, 

To  aeorch  all  coraera  of  the  watery  Camp. 
SgiteiUT,  Du  Banal,  p.  68  (1611). 
Tean  are  hie  InchmeH,  words  do  make  bin 
tremble.  R-  Greene, 

Theo  Fioland-lblk  might  viait  Affrioa, 
The  Spaniard  Inde,  and  oun  America, 
Without  a  tmcli-inoii. 

SviveiHr,  Z>u  Bartai,  p.  356  (1611). 

The  word  probably  was  conceived  to 
have  some  connexion  with  triick,  as  if 
the  interpreter  were  the  medium  by 
which  idess  are  eatehanged  or  harlered, 
indeed  the  word  "interpreter"  itself 
(Lat.  tnferpres)  meant  originally  a  fac- 
tor, broker,  or  negotiator. 

Sylvester  observes  that  language 
altera  by  occasion  of  trade,  which 

With  hardy  luck 
Doth  worda  for  wordi  barter,  exchange  and 

Lstelye  (oe  mee  posted  from  Joue  thee 
truck  spirt,  Or  betrald  of  liodn.~iitanylnirtl, 
£«.  IT.  379  [Dariee]. 

The  Earle,  though  be  could  reasonably 
well  aprake  French,  would  not  speabn  one 
French  word,  but  all  English,  vhnher  he 
askpd  any  queation,  or  answered  it,  but  all 
was  done  bj  Truchimea.—Puttraham,  Arteof 
tV  Pmw,  p.  (78  {ed.  Arber). 

Demosthenes oomplained  .  .  .  tfaatApollo 
was  become  King  Philips  friend,  aa  if  (lie 
Prieats  and  trtichmtti  badbteneeythersodis- 
couraged  wilb  feare,  or  so  daieled  with  a 
golden  Sun;  as  they  aud  tlieirs  neyther  durst 
nor  would  deliuer  anytbinK,  that  might  lend 
to  the  Kings  preiudice. — Hinrard,Dt}'eniatii-t 
agaiutt  poyum  of  Suppoted  Prapheriett  tliSO, 
p.l7verto. 

I  send  a  soIempiM  ambaaaad*  to  the  King'i 
Ma»  by  au  heirald,  a  trumpet,  an  orator 
speaking  in  a  straunge  language,  an  inler- 

Keter,   or  a   IrucAnun   wilh    bym. —  Ltmbl 
anujcriptj,  p.  33. 
A  valiant,  learned,  and  religioua  King, 
Whose  aacred  Ait  relunelh  eicellenl 
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This  nralj-Bweec  oeleatiatl  Tnstminent ; 
And  Dauidi  Truchman  rtahll}'  <lolh  rcKiand, 
(At the  World*  end)  hU  eloquence renova'd. 

J.  SvtoetUr,  Da  Barlaj,  p.  434. 


Sir  S.  D.  Soott,  The  Briltth  Army, 
ii.  p.  861  (who  takes  it  to  mean  a  trvn- 
eiwnman/),  is  evidently  a  farther  ocr- 
raption  of  trentchnMn  or  trucAtnon,  m 
ScottiBh  treitehmoM  -■ — 

ThcSl&fftud  bubliibmeDtofthe  Captain- 
Genend  were,  t,  SecretBrj,  another  for  the 
Frenoh  tongoe,  two  tajgeota,ttreiniehe  man, 

Compare : — 
And  baTingbjhiatniuiKhnun  pardon  crsT'd, 
Vailing  bit  e*gU  to  hi*  lOTereigD's  ejes,  •  . 
DiamouDls  him  from  hit  pageant. 

Full,  Ptliihgnuiia,  1590. 

Thit  being  trewlie  reported  again  to  him 
be  his  inuuAmin  vith  grait  rerereace  he  gaiff 
tbanlw«.— JniMj  Milsilie,  Dian    ' 
(WodroirSoc.). 
Dame  Natures  trunchm 


'iary,  l38B,  p.9eS 


Englatid'i  Pan 


I,  p.  631  (repr.). 
mologi- 


Tbub-lotx  knot  has  m 
oal  connexioa  with  Unie, 
denotes  the  knot  of  engaged  lovers, 
being  a  derivative  of  the  Danish  trolove, 
to  hetroth  or  promise  (love),  fidelity 
{Iro),  Icel.  IrA-^fa  {=  lofa  4  sina  trv), 
to  pledge  one's  faith. 

Hrrbe  Parit  riaeth  rp  with  one  amall  tea- 
der  tlaike  two  handea  high,  at  the  lerr  top 
whereof  oome  foorth  Ibirer  leaues  directly  >et 
one  againat  another,  in  nuner  nf  a  Bn^un- 
Dion  Croats  or  a  (riu^oucJcwl ;  for  which  cause 
among  the  auncienta  it  hath  beeae  called  berbe 
TruelvM—Ginrdt,  Herbal,  p.  SXS. 
The  Outnde  of  hi>  doublet  wat, 

Made  of  the  foure-leauM  (ru«i]u«  graas 
ChaUEed  into  so  fine  a  gloaa, 
With  the  oyle  of  critpj  moM. 
R.  Herrick,  The  Faurti  Kiwi  Dirt  and 
AjiparrtU,  Pdtni,  p^  481  (ed.  Hailill). 
Itlonli  in  hia  msntille  be  aale  atte  hit  mete, 
With  palle  pnret  in   poou,  wat  prudliche 

piste, 
Irowit  with  trulu/nand  tranett  be-tuene. 
Aalanef  Arllur,n,jiJirui.  (Thrtt  Mtl. 

Romanct;  p.  13). 

[Manlj  in  hia  mantle  be  eat  at  hit  meat, 

with   clMik  furred    with   peacock  (!)    was 

troudly  anayed,  encircled  with  traeloi'es  and 
nots  between.] 

I'nder  hit  lon^  a  Irtme  Inve  be  here, 
I'ur  therbj  wend  he  to  ben  gracious. 

Chttuar,  Cant.  TaUi.  1.  3691. 


Thia  ttialnut  kaott,  that  tyea  the  heart  and 


6'irJ,  Davi*i,  Poena,  vol.  ii.  p.  il5 
(ed,  Grosart). 
Thou  aent'at  me  a  Uue-bmt-hiat ,-  but  1 
Returned  a  ring  of  jinunalflf  to  imply 
Thr  lore  had  one  knot,  mine  a  tnpte  tye. 
Hirrkk,  Heiperida,  Paenu,  p.  1U6 
(ed.  Haalirt). 
No,  girl ;  I'll  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  trot-lav  Imuli. 
■Vii^iptart,  Toe  GtntUmtH  ef  Vervna, 
ii.  7,  Ii. 
Three  times  a  tnt-levt't  kitot  1  tye  secure. 
Firm  be  the  knot,  firm  may  hia  lore  endure. 
J.  Gav,  Shepherd'!  Week,  it.  1. 116. 

Tbuepehky,  the  name  which  Hamlet 

appUes  to  the  spirit  of  hia  father  mov- 
ing "  in  the  cellarage  " — 

Art  thuu  there,  trutftnny  ? 

afterwords  nsing  the  words, 

Well  said,  old  mole!  osjitt  work  i'  the 
earth  so  faat  I  A  worthy  pioner  1 

If  Collier  be  correct  in  bis  assertion 
that  truepetmy  is  used  as  a  mining 
term  for  some  indication  in  the  soil  of 
the  direction  of  the  ore  (Byce,  Qloatary 
to  8hdk»pere),  this  word  may  be, 
like  trepatt,  to  bore,  derived  from  Greek 
tru^nl,  tr&paiwn,  a  borer.  Bailey 
gives  Tvv^enny  as  "  a  name  given  by 
way  of  taunt  to  some  sorry  fellow; " 
Casaubon  says  that  he  has  often  heard  a 
crafty  oldbunioalled  "  an  old  trapenie," 
and  this  he  identifies  with  Greek  tru- 
ptmoH,  which  was  sometimes  apphed 
to  astupidsenseloBB fellow  (De  Qtiotuor 
lAnauia  Comnnenlatio,  1650,  pt.  ii.  p. 
862). 

TVepon,  a  boring  instrument,  either 
for  (1)  perforating  the  skull,  or  (2) 
breaking  through  the  walls  of  a  be- 
sieged town  (Sylvester),  is  aoormption 
of  Greek  trupaiaon,  a  borer. 

Tbue-tablb,  a  word  naed  by  Evelyn 
for  a  bagatelle  or  bilhud  table,  which 
would  seem  to  refer  to  the  accuracy 
with  which  it  is  levelled  in  order  to  lie 
true,  doubtless  denotes  a  table  fur- 
nished  with  pigeon-holes,  Fr.  (ro«M. 
Compare  Troll- ht- dames. 

There  ia  also  a  bowling- place,  a  tavern, 
and  a  tna-labte,  and  here  they  ride  their 
managed  horwu.  —  Diam  of  John  Kvelyn, 
March  13, 1646. 
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TITMBIEB 


Tbuhp,  a  term  at  cktiIb,  ia  corrupted 
from  trivmph,  Fr.  triomphe. 
Sbeh» 
Paek'd  cardi  wil)iCnsar,uul&lsepU7'd  my 

glory 
Unto  aa  enemy'i  triumph. 

Anbmyand  CUopatrOjir.  It. 
A  gume  irilbont  CiTilit}r  or  Law, 
Aq  odious  pity,  and  ya  in  Court  oft  leene, 


Que* 


tap  both    King  a 


5ir  J.  Harii^nn,  Epigrami,  bk.  iv.  IS. 
XooMt  mm  are  tum'd  up  Iramp 
I  ■hall  Gad  them  in  a  Inmp 
But  every  knave  miut  have  a  tbnmp. 

Randolph,  Heyjier  Hotutly,  act  1.  N.  t. 
(1651). 
I  fiade  thu  reason  ^ven  br  aome  men,  be- 
cause thev  hare  been  fbrmerly  naught  them- 
•lelTeB;  tbej  think  tliey  may  be  so  serred  by 
others,  they  turoed  up  tmmpe,  before  the 
cards  Here  ehuffled.— fiurlim,  Analimv  offfe- 
lanchalt,,  Pt.  HI.  iii.  1,S. 

Tbukp,  in  the  phrase  "  to  trump  up 
a  Btory,"  meaning  to  invent,  foiat, 
or  fraudulently  ooncoct,  Prov.  Eng. 
trump,  to  lie  or  boast,  aa  if  to  sound  a 
blast  on  a  frump  or  trumpet,  ia  from 
Fr.  troftiper,  to  deceive,  Sp.  trompar, 
to  whip  a  top,  lead  in  ciroles,  deoeive, 
lead  astray,  trompa,  a  top.  It.  tromba,  a 
circling  whirlwind,  probably  from  Lat. 
l-urbo  [truho  ?  irambo  t),  with  inserted 
«t,  as  in  ttrvmpet,  from  Lat.  ttvprata 
(sinipata).    So  Diez. 

B.  Jonson  says  that  Fortime  "is 
pleased  to  trick  or  tromp  inankiDd " 
(Wedgwood). 

Henis  not  so  trewe  a  knight  as  we  trends, 
for  he  is  but  s  tromptr  and  a  iiper,  no  font, 
late  us  sends  for  hym.— fioak  •ri'iht  Knighi  of 
La  Tour-Laniii^,  p.33  (E.E.T:8,). 


When  truth  appear'd,  Romero 
Alcynu  trumpriei,  and  did  thi 
llien  he  wss  late  enamored  before, 


_  -     __  «  be  that  be  could  not  see  before, 
Hoir  with  deceits  Alcyaahad  benedreit. 
SirJ.Hartngt«n,OtUtr,io  Furiiw, 
bk.  vii.Bt.59(I591). 

TRmiK,  the  proboscia  of  on  elephant, 
lias  no  connexion  with  trunk,  the  stem 
or  stock  of  a  tree  (Fr.  irone),  bnt  is  0. 
Eng.  tnmh,  a  tabe,  a  corruption  of  Fr. 
trompe,  a  tramp  or  trumpet,  "  also  the 
Snowt  of  an  Elephant"  (Cotgrave), 
^ust  as  traiJe  in  ihe  Northern  dialects 
IB  used  for  trump  at  oarda.  The  noiaa 
mada  by  theelephtmt  blowing  through 
its  trunk  reeembles  the  hoarse  somid  of 
a  trumpet,  and  is  called  "  trum^)eting  " 
(Sir  J.  E.  Tennanl,  Nal.  Hist,  of  Cey- 


Ion,  p.  97).  In  a  MS.  of  the  leth  cen- 
tury the  animal  is  depicted  with  an 
aotnal  trumpet  for  its  proboseis  (see 
Wright,  ArehcBohg.  Album  (1846),  p. 
176).  SeeEoIlau(CPJiny,vol.i.p.8E8. 

He  made  a  trunJu  of  jnin  with  learned 
advice,  crammed  it  with  snlphiire,  bullet, 
etc.— Camdm,  Remaintt  (16S7),  p.  WB. 

He  that  should  lift  up  his  voice  like  ■  trum- 
pet  dotli  but  whisper  through  a  inink.—ThBi. 
Adam,  Thi  Whiu  Drvil,  Worki,  ii.  p.  M4. 
Through   optic  trunk  the  planet  seemed  to 

MamtU,  Ponu,  p.  Kit  (Hurray  repr.). 

And  see   Andrewes,   Temptation  of 

Christ,  p.  51   (qto.).;    Cotgrave,  s.v. 

Sarbaeane. 

Though   God  be  our  true  glasse,  through 

which  wee  see 
Alt,  since  the  beeing  of  all  things  is  bee. 
Yet  are  the  irunkti  which  doe  to  us  derive, 
Things,  in  proportioa,  fit  by  perspective, 
Deed*  of  good  men ;   for  by  their  beeing 

Vertuea,  indeed  remote,  seem  to  be  neare. 
Donat,  Pmbu,  1635,  p.  tST. 

TuBKROsa,  the  name  of  the  flower  ao 
called  {FoliantheB  luherota),  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Fr.  (tiMreuw,  Sp.  and  Fortg. 
fubfrroBo,  otherwise  known  as  Jaeinthe 
(£«g  Inde».  These  words  are  derived 
from  Lat.  tuberotvt,  which  describes 
the  tuberculated  form  of  the  root. 

I  begged  their  paidon,  and  told  them  I 
never  wore  anything  bnt  Orange -flowers  and 
Tubtme. — Gsor^  EtKtrtgt. 

TuKMJCE,  an  old  name  for  a  species 
of  hunting  dog,  understood  to  mean 
the  dog  that  fumblei  or  makes  sharp 
toma  in  coursing,  originated  in  a  mis- 
take about  the  meaning  of  its  French 
name  tiou^e  (old  Fr.  vauUre,  vellre,  It. 
vdtTo),  as  if  connected  with  vaiitrer 

told  Fr.  veautrer,  wtUrer,  It.  voUoUtre, 
lat.  volutare,  to  roll),  to  tumble,  wal- 
low, welter.  So  its  Latin  name  ver- 
tagvt,  was  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  vertere,  to  turn.  However,  ver- 
iagiie,  or  rattier  verlragut,  from  which 
vaulre  (aa  well  as  Eng.  fetoterer,  dog- 
keeper)  comes,  is  a  Qaulish  word  moan- 
ing "quick-rtmner,"  from  Celtic  ver 
(an  intensive  particle)  +  Irag,  akin  to 
old  Ir.  traig,  foot,  Greek  trtcho,  to  nm, 
Goth,  tfvragja,  Sansk.  tricah  (Zeuss,  W. 
StoksB,  Irish  Qhuei,  p.  44). 

Among  boundes  the  Tumbltr  called  in 
laline  Vtrlarai,  is  the  U4t,  which  commeth  of 
thia  worde  TuaAler  flowing  first  of  al  out  of 
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the  French  (onDtaioe.  For  ■■  we  Mj  Ttimblt 
K>  they  TttMbitr,  reMwuin^  one  Knae  (nd 
ugniticiitiODf  which  the  IminutS  com  preheode 
vnder  Ibis  worde  Vertin.  —  A.  FUniag, 
Caiiu  ^  Eag.  Dozga,  1376,  p.  41  (repr.)- 

This  *art«  of  Dirges,  which  compmeth 
>llbjcnAeii,fratidM,  Bubteldeauiddeceiptea, 
we  Engliidie  men  call  Tvmbltri,  becauM  in 
himtia^  thej  turne  *nd  tunJik,  windini;  their 
bodjea  about  in  circle  wine. — A.  FItming, 
Cmiu,  of  E„e.  Doggei,  1S76  (p.  11.  rrpr.l. 
So  TapKll,  FotirfaMtd  fieuti,  pp.  168, 1B0. 

The  word  (umUn- undoubtedly  had  ic'a  de- 
rivation from  the  French  word  tum^ifr  [lorn- 
ter]  which  aignifies  to  tumble;  to  which  the 
Latiiie  name  agrees,  vtrlofui^  from  etrttrt,  to 
turn !  and  so  they  do ;  for  in  hunting  they 
turn  ind  tumbli:  winding:  their  bodice  about 
circularly,  and  then  fiercely  and  riolently 
lenturiuE  ou  the  beaat,  da  suddenly  gripe  it. 
—Tht  GiHlltiaan't  Rmnatitn,  p.  S4,  1697 
INare.].  ^ 

Away,  setter,  away.  Yet  «t»T  my  little 
tumbUr,  tbii  old  boy  shall  euppty  now.  I 
will  oat  troable  bim,  1  cannot  be  importunate, 
I ;  I  cannot  be  impudent.—fi.  Joaian,  Tht 
Poilaler,  i.  1  (  Wort.,  p.  lOB). 

Tumult,  a  Sooteh  term  for  &  portion 
of  land  connected  with  a  cottar-boose, 
is  probAblj  connected  with  the  old 
Swed.  ifftnt,  area  (Jamieson). 

Tdbban,  "  a  Tarkiah  Ornament  for 
the  Head  made  of  fine  linnen  wreathed 
in  a  nmdle "  (Bailey),  eeems  in  ita 
present  form  to  have  been  assimilated 
to  the  Latin  turben  (a  twist),  aa  if  it 
meant  a  turbirtaied  head-dieaa,  or  one 
wreathed  like  a  whelk.  Old  forms  are 
iurhanl,  twband,  lurrihant,  UiUpant, 
lotipani  i  Fr.  twban.  It.  titrhmle,  Low 
Lat.  tvMpaaiut ;  all  from  Peis.  dul- 
iand,  a  turban,  whiob  is  said  to  be 
compoimded  of  dalai  (du,  two,  +  lot, 
fold)  and  hand,  a  band. 

Cotgrave  defines  iwhan  (which  he 
also  gives  as  lurhanl,  tuthatU),  "a 
Torkiab  hat  of  white  and  fine  linen 
wreathed  into  a  nmdle,  broad  at  tbe 
bottome  to  inclose  the  hmd,  and  leaaen- 
ing,  for  ornament  towards  the  top," 
with  apparent  reference  to  furfrrW, 
"fashioned  like  a  Top  fLat.  tor&i'n-] 
-'^--p  at  the  bottoma  ana  bioad  at  the 


sharp  a' 


Tha.  Htritrt,  travtU,  p.  S13  (1665), 

Elsewhere  he  spells  it  furbanf . 

Thi>y  are  not  leap'd  into  rough   chins   Snd 
CarlKriglil,  Be^t  SUoe,  1651. 


For  aooQ  thou  might'ft  have  paned  among 

their  ruit, 
Wer't  but  for  thme  uumored  tultpanl. 

MorwII,  Poena,  p.  101  (Murray'i  ed.). 

See  also  Selden,  TUlet  of  Honour,  p. 
184 ;  Usher,  Annaki,  p.  281 ;  Frideanx, 
Conneinon,  vol.  i.  p.  4B4. 

SbaahH  are  long  towela  of  Callico  wound 
■bout  their  beidi :  Turiunli  are  made  like 
globes  of  callico  too,  Ic  thwarted  with  ronlra 
of  the  same ;  bauing  little  copped  caps  on 
the  top,  of  greene  or  red  veluei,  being  onely 
wome  by  persona  of  ranke,  and  be  the  tn«ateat 
that  weareth  the  greatest. — Saadi/i,  TraveU, 
p.  63. 

Hia  entrance  was  ushered  by  thirty  aomely 
youths  who  were  vested  in  crimaon  Satten 
Coata,  their  Tulipanli  were  Silk  and  Silver 
wreathed  abore  with  small  links  of  Gold. — 
Sir  Thomai  Hiriert,  TrattU,  p.  14]  (1665). 

In  A  World  if  Womtm,  1607  [p.  S35], 
(urtant,  an  old  spelling  of  luriaH,  is  foond 
marginally  eiplamed  by  Itiibante. — F.  Halt, 
Modern  Engfiih,  p.  111. 

TlieTurke  and  Persian  weare  great  loJibanii 
of  ten,fifleene  andtwentieeUes  ofli  nnen  a  piece 
TDon  their  heads. — Putttnhani,Afitqf'Liig. 
Potai,  1589,  p.  t9I  (ed.  Arber). 

Spanaer,  strangely  enough,  seems  to 
have  oonneoted  the  word  with  Lat. 
ixurria,  and  identified  it  with  the  fumfa 
eoTfma  (Ovidl,  the  towering  or  torreted 
crown,  of  Cybele,  the  Uuriia  mater  (Vir- 
gU),  as  he  speaks  of  "  old  Cybele  " 
Wearing  a  Diademe  embattild  wide 
With  hundred  turretn,  like  a  Turribmt. 


!,  IV.  X 


Of  the 


It.  tuUpa 
htlipan,  whence  old  Eng.  lutipan. 


a  origin  u 


-„  Iviipan, 
Eng.  iiuip,  the  fiower  which  resembles 
a  gorgeous  oolonred  tniban,  8p.  htUpa, 
Fx.  tulipe,Qex.  ivJpe.   OerSirde  says : — 

After  it  bath  beene  some  fewe  daies  flow- 
red  tbe  points  and  brims  of  the  flower  tume 
backward,  like  a  Dalmstian  or  Turkes  oap, 
called  Tulipan,  Tulipan,  Turion,  and  Tinf«n, 
whereof  it  tooke  his  name. — Hirball,  p.  117 
(15OT). 

Tutipan,  the  delicate  flower  called  aTuJipa, 
or  Tulipie,  or  Dalmatian  Ctf.—Coignve. 

See  TwiLLPAMT.  Ghiselin  de  Bosbecq 
(died  1G92)  firat  brought  into  notice  the 
lilao  and  Uie  fiower  "which  the  Turks 
call  Tiilipwn." 

TuBBOT,  Fr.  and  old  Dot.  Ivrbot, 
Welsh  torbtat,  old  Fr.  tourbo*  (Uth 
cent.),  perhaps  aoormption  of  Thor-but, 
Thor's  but  or  flat-fish  (like  Greek  Zens, 
Jupiter,^thedoTy),  " Hie t'urbo,& but" 
(Wright's  Foeubuiorie*,  p.  !i54).    Com- 
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TUREEN  (    * 

para  A.  Sbi.  ^tauyr-hodM,  BparoB  (Id. 
p.  G6),  \nmar-'bod  (EttmilUer),  which 
might  become  Thar-hui,  like  Thuva-day 
beside  Qer.  Doimerra-lag,  and  Oer. 
durrwurs,  3amcv/rt,  Etnd  (fofwierumr*, 
various  ntunea  for  the  plant  Conyxa 
(O,  H,  Ger.  Donor  =  Thor).  Perhaps 
other  coTTUpttoDB  of  Che  some  are  thorn- 
hut,  Qer.  dmfi-hii,  like  dom-tl^n,  dom- 
gtrahl,  ooiTupt  foTTDB  of  Donir-  (or 
Dormer  ^  Thor)  -tfei'n,  -sh-oAi  (see  G. 
Stephens,  Old  N.  Bunie  Monuments, 
p.  977). 

Compare  Dan.  lortk,  the  ood,  loel. 
^«i,  beside  Dan.  torijan  [t.e.  Tbor-din), 
thQader,  loeL  i&r-dima. 


be  Butte,  be  aciiulle  be  bomebake. 

H^MU-k  the  Dant,  I.  759. 

TuRBEti,  BO  spelt  aa  if  from  the  city 
of  Turin,  is  an  incorrect  form  oi 
(erreen,  Fr.  ierrine,  properly  an  eartAen 
vessel,  from  ierre,  Lat.  ierro,  aarth ; 
Pr.  Argot  htrtn,  pot  de  terra  JNisard, 
Hut.  de*  Livret  Fopulawet,  ii.  877). 
Compare  lurmerie,  from  Fr.  terre-mirite, 
and  htrpendne  for  ioreWnttitw.  So 
turnip  (for  lerre-neppe),  terna  nopu* 
(Earle,  Eng.  Plant-Namet,  p.  96). 

Item,  poor  6  liireB  et  demie  de  icrtenliiw, 
4a.— CaiTWntcr'i  Bili,  1360,  in  Chi>«  ATstoi, 
Hiilnry,  p.  71. 

Tubs,  an  old  word  for  a  dwarf  or 

hunch-back,  a  short  thick-set  man, 
seems  to  be  merely  a  corruption  of 
Soot,  durk,  thick-set,  duergh,  a  dwarf, 
old  Eng.  d/werk,  a  dwarf  [I^beut  IHt- 
eotme),  dwarghe,  Prov,  Eng.  dvf^an,  a 
dwarf  (Wright),  derrick,  a  fauTi  » 
pixy  (Devon,  Id.),  A.  Sax.  duieorg,  Dat. 
dwerg,  Icel.  doergr,  U.  H.  Ger.  tto«rc,a 
dwarf,  Ger.  xwerg  (cf.  xwercA,  awry). 
Of.  I^OT.  Eng.  dergy,  short,  thick-set 
(Wright). 

Tarehie,  abort  ind  Ihiok,  aqusE,  Perth*.— 
Jomitiim,  Scm.  Dieiionarii. 

Durgan,  of  abort  or  low  atature,  aa,  he  is  n 
durgun^m^d.rg«».-Bp.Ken.ttt,MS.iu 
Way,  Prempl.  Pan.  l.v.  Dutroae. 

Ntiaat,  ■  dvarTe  or  ■  Irtfll  Turlu.—Orlui 
(iWJ.). 

For  the  change  from  il  to  t,  compare 
old  Eng.  lark,  a  sword  or  dagger  (1688, 
Nares),  which  must  be  for  dirk,  Ir. 
dvire. 


Item,  thn  a  comen  a  new*  litell  Ttrla, 
whyche  is  a  wele  vyauyd  fe\»wr  off  ih*  age 

ofil.^^re;  and  be  ia  lower  than  Huiuell  by 


).  394(ed.  Gurdner). 
Into  the  hall  a  burne  there  caue  : 
He  WW  not  bje,  but  fae  wia  brtttd, 
&  hke  a  turkt  be  irii  made, 
Both  leg);  &  thje. 
Ptrcg  Fafio  M5.  vol.  i.  p.  91, 1, 15. 

TuBKET.  Broderip  in  hie  Zoological 
Becreationt  oonjeotiu«d  that  this  bird 
may  have  been  so  called  from  the  blue 
or  TfrmuAte  colour  of  the  akin  about 
its  head. 

Lft  Birbillous  et  ereits  d'iceluy, 
Sont  de  aiultar  a  I'tauTft  prackt. 

Btlm,  Ftrtniiti  i'Oyuata,  1557. 

Twrgitoi*  was  formerly  speit  Ttirhj : 
Sandys  speaks  of  "  the  emerald  and 
Tvrha;"  Pepys  of  a"ringof  a  Turky- 
»tone     (Bavies,  Swpp.  Eng.  Oltmary). 

TcTSKET-BiBD,  a  SnfTolk  name  for  the 
wryneck  (Wright),  is  no  doubt  a  cor- 
ruption of  twcol,  the  name  elsewhere 
given  to  it.  "  Turcot "  is  the  French 
ttireoK,  It.  U/rHoallo,  "wiy-neck." 

Tdbhoii.,  which  seams  to  be  com- 
pounded with  the  verb  tnoU,  to  labour 
or  drudge,  is  an  Anglicized  form  of 
Welsh  tramael,  bora  tra,  eioassive,  and 
itiael,  traffic,  labour.  The  Welsh  word 
also  takes  the  form  trafael,  extreme 
effort,  trouble,  "  travail." 

Tdbnxb,  an  old  Scottish  copper  coin 
(Jamieson),  is  aoorruption  of  Fr.  tovr- 
ROM,  a  French  penny  (Cotgrave),  from 
Jjat.  Tiironenais,  so  called  becanse  first 
struck  at  Tours.  So  thaler,  our  "  dol- 
lar," is  a  shortened  form  of  Joachims- 
thaler,  originally  money  coined  in  the 
Joaehjms  Valley  (Ger.  thcU  =  dale),  in 
Bohemia  (16th  oentnry).  It  might 
have  been  mentioned  above  that  rap, 
a  stiver,  in  the  phrase  "  Not  worth  a 
rap,"  seems  to  oe  the  same  word  as 
rappen,  a  small  Swiss  coin,  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  franc,  so  named  &om 
the  head  of  a  raven,  Ger.  robe,  provin- 
cially  rape,  which  was  figured  upon  it 
(Chambers,  CyclojXBdia). 

ToBHXST.  This  nameforthewarder 
of  a  prison  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  a  oormptioa  of  Pr.  tourniquet 
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(something  that  tnnu  roimd),  a  turn- 
atile  (also  a  swivel,  a  screw),  as  if  one 
who  gives  ingreEs  and  egreeB.  That 
word,  however,  was  never  used  in  that 
speoifio  sense ;  thongh  a  parallel  usage 
is  presented  in  the  along  term  foreu' for 
a  warder  (SIomq  Diet.). 

Br  lure  jaa  put  Sbeeraen's  letter  in  a 
Mttled  eii«ekip«.  I  find  I  hare  none,  &iid  it 
i«  not  ^Dod  anough  to  giTe  il  open  to  ■  icr™ , 
Wb«t  \a  a  ncreit  7 — A  warder. — Kxatainatien 
»fa  Cmwiet,  Standani,  Hoy.  1, 1877. 

The  prisonaii  ....  aeldom  or  ever 
"rouDd  aa  tLe"KrnD,"  Anglici,beUhf  an 
afficar,  n  laog  u  he  acts  ''^eqiure"  with 
them  and  their"  pals"  outaidit.—FiM  Ytori' 
PouJ  Strviludi,  p.  b9. 


and  Good  Kutbantlru,  1676,  In  the  last 
editioii  of  Nares'  OtoMary.  Twmerio 
itaelf  is  from  Fr.  terre.minte. 

TuBRBTS,  a  word  (not  registered  in 
the  dictionaries)  for  the  rings  of  a 
horse's  hamesB  through  which  the  reins 
are  paesed,  so  named  now,  perhaps, 
from  ft  notion  that  they  stand  out  from 
Uie  collar  like  tnrrets  or  little  towers 
from  a  eastle,  is  in  old  English  torelet 
at  toretiee,  rings,  bora  Fr.  tov/ret,  "  the 
annulet,  or  little  ring  whereby  a 
Hawkes  Lime  is  fastened  nnto  the 
Jesaes"  (Cotgrave),  a  dimin.  of  tottr, 
a  turn,  round,  or  circle  (Prov.  torn), 
from  Lat  foTMtw,  Oreek  t&nu>»,  a  turn- 
ing wheel.  Compue  Fr.  foumel,  a 
ring  in  the  month  of  a  bit  (Cotgrave). 
About  hiicharthfr  wenten  white  aUuns, .  ■  . 
Colered  with  gold,  nnd  tortttti  filed  roond. 
"     (.  Tafci,  1.  JIM. 


il  gold, 


TheRins 
roaoaer  or 
[T^rwhitt, 

A  oolllr  ....  with  wmttt)  and  pen- 
daontea  of  lilier  and  guilte. —  Ifortnt,  liat. 
tf  Eng.  Parlry,  p.  £40  (repr.  1870). 

Sio  sooner  had  he  preeenled  to  ui  hia 
mifthty  Jovian  back,  .  .  .  .  whilst  inspectinr 
profMiionHllj  the  bncklm,  the  straps,  and 
the  Mlierj  lurrMi  of  his  hamem,  than  I 
raised  Miss  Fanny's  hand  to  niy  lipa. — U* 
(jiintny,  Warki,  tol.  It.  p.  506. 

As  one  who  lores  and  Tenoratea  Chancer 
for  his  unriralied  meritn  oC  tenderness,  of 
pictureaque  chancteriaation,  andolnarratiie 
skill,  I  noticed  with  great  pleasure  that  the 
•rord  Ivrntlti  i*  used  bj  him  to  designate  the 
little  devices  throog-h  which  the  reins  are 
made  to  pass.  Iliia  same  word,  in  the  same 
•lact  sense,  I  beard  uniforml/  used  bj  nanj 


MoreHofilluatrionamail-coacb-men,  lowbose 
confidential  triendship  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  admitted  in  my  younger  daya. — Jrf. 
Ntit  tn  hco  cit, 

TnBTLE,  the  name  of  the  sea-tortoise, 
IB  a  corruption  of-  its  old  name  torior, 
denoting  the  tort'Se  (old  Eng.  tortyl, 
Ft.  tortSU)  or  crooked  (limbed)  animal, 
in  allusion  to  its  torlwm*  or  twisted 
feet,  Lat.  tortut.  Compare  the  names 
of  the  torioUe,  Fr.  U/rtue,  Sp.  and  Fortg. 
Urrtuga.  The  forms  It.  tartaraga,  Fr. 
lartaraue  would  seem  to  refer  to  the 
lartarian  or  infernal  ugliness  of  a  beast 
regarded  as  mis-shapen. 

Thei  are  like  the  crane  and  the  turfu  that 
tnmithe  her  bade  and  faaea  bacward,  and 
lokithe  ouer  the  shoidre.— Bcwfc  gf'  Ihi  Kniglit 
af  La  Tour-Lonilry,  p.  15. 

TwBBZBRB.  This  very  English-look- 
ing word  for  a  pair  of  nippers  used  in 
tweaking  or  twitching  out  hairs,  &c., 
formerly  tweete,  a  case  of  instrtiments, 
is  a  naturalized  form  (eUvjeet)  of  Fr. 
^ut's,  Hui,  old  Ft.  esluy,  thus  defined 
by  Cotgrave,  "  a  sheath,  case,  or  box  to 
put  things  in,  and  (more  particularly) 
a  case  of  little  inatroments,  or  eizsars, 
bodkin,  petiknife,  &o.  now  commonly 
tearmed,  an  Eltwee."  Compare  Sp. 
eituche.  Mid.  High  Qer.  Mliulte,  Oar. 
tlaviche,  a  case.  Similarly  tweer»,  the 
bellows  at  an  iron  furnace  (Wright),  is 
from  Fr.  tvyire,  a  blast-pipe. 
Here  clouded  cams  'midst  heaps  of  toys  are 

And  inlaid  (iHSHr-caaea  strow  the  ground. 
Gov,  Tk  Fan,  bk.>.  1.116. 

Tma,  to  tmderstand  (Lincolnshire), 
and  commonly  used  in  slang  in  the 
sense  of  to  notice  or  observe,  is  an 
adaptation  of  Ir  twgim,  I  tmderstand, 
discern,  or  perceive. 

"They're  a  <Bi|tgiB'  of  you,  sir,"  whis- 
pered Mr,  WeUer.— Oiclieiu,  Pidacuk  Paptri, 

A  landaman  aaid,  "  I  luie  the  chap— he's 

been  upon  the  Mill." 

Barlian,  tngeldAv  legtadi,  Miadetnturti 

alMareatt. 

Whitley  Stokes  compares  Ir.  tmgini, 

old   Ir.   taectt,   with   old  Lat.   iotigire, 

Ooth.    tltaglgan,    Icel.    Iheldja,    Eng. 

think    {lri»h    Ohstet,    p.    16fl),     See 

Thick. 

TvnLioHT,  a  cloth  or  napkin,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  word  toilfl,  Fr.  tin- 
lelti;  'lim,  of  toile,  a  doth  (Lat.  tela). 
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A  toilet  u  ■  little  cloth  which  ladies  ui 
for  what  pnrnwe  ther  think  fit,  ind  i»  by 
•ome   ooiraptl;  called  ■  twi/light. — Ladin' 
Dictimary  [Wright].     ' 

Fine  twi-lighti,  blanbeU,  ud  the  Lord 
knowB  what.  —  Tlu  Fifum  Omfartt  tf 
Uatrimmy,  1706. 

Similarly  I  have  heard  a  Bohoolboj 
Bpeitk  of  makiiig  bi^  twilight. 

It  wai  no  lue  doing-  the  doirnj  igiin,  ■□ 
it  waa  Jiut  *»  well  to  make  one'a  CwilurA  I  and 
go  to  chapel. — AivtntaTtt  of  Mr.  Vtrdant 
Giwn,  pt-  ti,  ch.  7. 
lint  he  once  dead — 
Brinn  her  in  triumph,  with  het   portion, 

A  twiUtt,  dRaaiDg'boi,  and  half  a  ctowd. 

Drifdm,  D'aapfoiBtment,  Pralogut,  1664, 

1.50. 

TwiLLXD,  in  the  anbjoined  passage  of 
Shakespeare,  has  greaUj  perplexed  the 
conunentaton.  Pi'onad  probably  means 
decked  with  ptonte*  (a  provinoial  form 
of  pfoitMi),  standing  here  for  mxcth- 
marigolds,  which  are  eo-called  in  the 
Mid^d  oonntiea.  Tv?3led  aeeniB  to 
mean  famished  with  UaUU,  which  is 
a  North  ooonti;  word  for  reeds,  and 
only  another  form  of  old  Bug.  gwilb, 
reeds.  It  is  "  the  very  word  to  de- 
scribe the  crowded  sedges  in  the  shal- 
lower reaches  of  the  Avon  as  it  winds 
roond  Stratford  "  (Editibargk  Beoiew, 
vol.  ciixvi.p.866). 

Compare  Coinberland  and  Cleveland 
fioiil,  a  qnill ;  qayUe,  a  stalke.  Calamus 
(Prompt.  Pare.);  Ir.  ettile,  a  reed 
(O'Bdlly). 

Thj  banka  with  pioned  and  tailltd  brimi. 
Which  spongy  April  »l  thy  br— "■-■■- 
~'o  make  cola  uvniphs  chaate  i 


onry  April  at  thy  best  betrima, 
cola  Dymphs   ' 
Shahatpfartf  Thtien 

A  TaiU;  A  Spoole:  from  QuiU.  In  the 
South  they  call  it  wiudiag  of  (Juillii,  becauie 
■ntientlj,  I  luppoiF,  thej  wound  the  Yam 
upon  Quilla  for  the  WcaTsra,  though  now 
tbey  use  Reedi.  Or  else  Rtedi  were  called 
QiulU,'lm  in  Latin,  eatami.~Rag,  A'nifi 
CiiunCTir  WohU. 

Twnx-PAMT,  the  name  of  a  flower 
qnoted  hj  Richardson  from  Chapman, 
Ovid'i  Ba«qa«t  of  Seme  (162S),  tmder 
the  word  Tiail,  a  cane  or  reed,  with 
which  he  supposed  it  was  connected, 
is  an  evident  oorruptioii  of  lulipant,  the 
old  name  of  the  tulip,  so-called,  like 
the  Martagon,  or  Tvrh't  cop  lily,  fitom  a 


fancied  resemblance  to  a  Durban,  old 
Eng.    Ud^panl,    of  rich    and    vaiied 
ooloniB. 
Twitch,  a   Lincolnshire  word    for 

coDch-grass  ((rtttot(nirepcn«),  is  another 
form  of  guUch  graes.  A,  Sax.  ctotce,  from 
curie,  viTadons.  So  Leicestershire 
twiUA-groM    (Evans).      See    Coduh- 

0US9. 

TwiTOfl-BEix,  a  Cleveland  word 
for  the  common  earwig.  The  first  part 
of  the  word  is  A.  Sai.  twicco  =:  lotcga 
[e&r-viig),  a  beetle  ;  -bkll  is  apparently 
identical  with  baU,  bol,  loU.  (Bee 
Adams,  in  PhUohg.  8oe.  Proe.  1858, 
p.  98). 

TwiTOHi-BOX,  an  old  oormption  of 
Umeh-boas,  a  tinder-box,  is  qnoted  by 
Nares,  Olctsary,  s.v. 

Twitter,  a  corruption  of  tmi,  to  re- 
proach or  chide  maliciously,  itself  an 
abbreviated  form  of  old  Eng.  aivryte, 
A.  Sax.  ed-wilan,  to  wile  or  blame  over 
again  (see  White),  Goth.  id-viei(}an,  to 
reproach,  t'li-toeil,  reproach,  fromioDtfon, 
toknow  (akin toBng.w/.Lat.twfere), 
loel.  Vila,  to  know,  viia,  to  Gne, 

And  if  he  wai  ao  good  to  forgive  ne  a 
word  ipoken  in  haste  or  ao,  it  doth  not  be- 

tn^.  Hill,  ef  a  FotmJIing,  bk.  viii.  ch.  7  Ip. 

And  jif  )ier  ia  out  to  eadiritcn,  oSer  lod- 
licb,  l>Lderward  beo  Bchulej&  mid  eiSer  eien- 
— A«cm  RiwU,  p.  SU. 

[If  there  ia  aught  to  blame,  or  loathly, 
there  they  ecowl  with  either  eye.] 

Here  latee  loken  wariiche,  bet  non  na 
idaiu  ham  ne  iae  hiue,  oe  at  of  hose. — Id. 
p.  4(6. 

[Let  them  carefully  ohaerve  their  mannen, 
that  none  may  blame  them,  either  in  the 
hooae  or  out  of  the  bouse.] 

Man,  hytt  was  lull  grett  dyspyte 
So  offte  to  make  me  tdmiu  I 
Hunni  Id  tht  Virnn  and  Child,  p.  1(4, 
l.fI6(ed.FunuTa]l). 
Be  not  to  hasty  on  brede  for  to  bite 
Of  gredynes  lest  men  the  wolde  olltntr. 
Statu  Puir  ad  AfniHiii    I.  !B  (Emig 
Pop.  Pattry,  iii.  95). 
But  God  be  thanked,  said  the  foie,  ther 
may  nomaa  mdirytt  me  ne  my  lygnage  ne 
kynae  of  aocbe  werkya,  bat  that  we  ahal 
acquyle  VH. — Coitsn,  Kfynnrd  tht  Fib,  1481, 
p.  115  (ed.  Arber). 

No  man  for  despite 

'        By  worde  or  by  write 

Hia  tolowe  to  twi(« 
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uirioiT 


No 


It  fDiiber  in  haneilie, 


Nor  olde  tores  reoite. 
UdalL  RaitUr  DoiiUr,  a.  3  (p.  36, 
ed.  Arber). 
Which,  H  it  ma  k  specitll  honour  (uid 
wheresoever  this  Gospell  it  pmclied,  ibill 
be  (old  (or  &  mmioriiU  of  her : )  eo  was  it 
withall  not  witbaat  some  ttinde  of  tathmling 
tu  them  (to  the  Apoille*)  for  aittiii^  tt  home, 
■0  droWpiaf  in   >  comer.— ilp.   Andrtati, 
Strmmu,  p.  S56<fbl.>. 

And  BTermore  she  did  him  sharpel;  taight. 
For  breuh  of  faith  to  her,  which  he  hwi 
firmely  plight. 

Speniir,  Fatrii  QoMnt,  V.  tI.  It. 

Hii  miiiiKgeti  uoulliche  and  his  clepire)) 

tnione  and  bam  liggej)  lao  aele  alugtmgu 

and  of  foljei  er  fan  hi  ham  ajl  f  eue  >et  wel 

ia  wor|>  >et  leluer. — Aytnbilt  of  Inviil,  p. 


T^hm,  mar»DTer,  or  Vortex  differeth  froin 

Tuntn,  in  flTing  backe,  and  aa  much  at  a 
oraih  m>m  a  cracke. — Id.  p.  tS. 

The  winde,  which  thej  call  Ti^an,  ii  ao 
violent,  that  it  driuetb  ehipa  on  the  land, 
oner-throweth  men  and  honflea:  it  conuneth 
almoet  eueij  jeere  once,  laateth  fours  and 
tventi*  houree,  in  which  apace  itcompaiaetb 
the   conip»M.~J.    PurcAai,    F'-' " 


[(In  giTing  alma  to  the  poor  . 
ilaoder  them  loullr  and  call  Ihem  tnian 
litter  ao  man;  IwiUiDga  and  follies  ere 
^Tc  them  aught,  that  the   ailrer  k 


well 

Ttphooh,  b  tornado  or  hnrrio&ne  in 

the  ChineBe  ssu,  m  if  from  the  Ok. 
typhon  {Tyfuv),  akin  to  typhus,  (1) 
smoke,  mist,  (2}  stapor  of  fever.  It  is  . 
composed  of  the  two  Chinese  words, 
tai,  great,  fung,  wind  (N,  Sr  Q-  4th 
S.  No.  43,  p.  689). 

T^pft^  nowever,  onrionsly  enoogh, 
was  with  Uie  Eg^tians  the  personifica- 
tion of  whirlwinoB  and  storms,  and  is 
desoribed  bj  Hedod  as  a  terrible  and 
ontrw^eoos  wind  (TA«07. 807).  See  Den- 
nis, Citftes  and  OemeUtriu  of  Etrvna, 
vol.  i.  p.  829,  ed.  187S;  Wilkinson, 
Amxmt  EgypUant,  vol.  iii.  p.  144  (ed. 
Birch). 

The  extreme  rarefaction  of  the  atmoephere 
DDiw  begine  to  operate  u  one  of  the  eanse* 
tending  to  the  production  of  those  terrible 
hurrieaiMS,  or  ruahea  of  wind,  called  lv|>Wni 
(Tai'/oimg — "great wind  "),  which  areinatly 
dreaded  bv  the  inbabitantaof^aoulhem  China ; 
but  Khicb  chieflj  devastate  the  couu  of 
Haenkn,  and  do  not  extend  maeh  to  the  north 
of  Canton.  The  name  l^hoon,  in  itself  ■  cor- 
ruption of  the  Chinese  term,  bean  a  singular 
(thoagh  we  mual  ■uppose  an  accidental) 
resemblance  to  the  Greek  -nprn. — Sir  J. 
Dmii,  Tht  Chtww,  vol.  iii.  p.  I43(ed.l844.) 

But  if  the  elift  or  breach  be  not  great,  to 
that  tbe  wind  be  constrained  to  tume  roaod, 
to  roll  and  whirle  in  hii  disceat.  without  fire 
(i.)  lightening,  it  makes  a  wLirle-pu9e  or 
gliust  calW  lypAon  ^i.)theMonneEcnpphias 
aforesaid,  sent  out  with  a  winding  riolence, 
—Hrthnd,  Plinui  Kat.  Hitt.  vol.i.  p.  14. 


Francis  Fernandas  wri(eth,that  in  the  wa; 
from  Malacca  to  Japan  thej  are  incoontred 
with  great  stormei,  which  they  call  Tu/ihu, 
that  blow  foure  and  twenty  hourea,  beginning 
&om  the  North  to  the  Eut  and  so  about  the 
Compasse. — Id.  p.  681. 

It  may  alio  be  lemembted,  that  daring 
this  late  lu^iin,  lightning  was  seen  to  &11  and 
hang  like  axe,  sometimeB  to  skip  too  and  ln> 
about  the  Vards  and  Tackling  of  our  Ships. 
—Sir  Tho,.  Herbett,  TntaU,  1665,  p,  18. 
The  circling  Typhon,  whirl'd  from  point  to 

poin^ 
Exhausting  all  the  rag«  of  all  the  sky. 
And  dire  £cnephia,  reign. 

ThoBwm,  Statoia,  Sammir. 


Ulii-tbbe,  an  wlm,  in  Wyoliffe, 
ItaicA  ili.  19,  is  anueimilation  to  Lat. 
vimMs,  of  old  Kng.  and  A.  8az.  ebn 
(Zoel.  dimr,  Dan.  and  Swed.  aim). 
Similarlj  Oer.  wEnw,  formerly  elme,  has 
been  modified  by  uWm  (Skeat). 

UmiXBLDia,  a  Cleveland  word  for  a 
dwarfish,  ill-grown  ehUd,  seams  to  be 
a  mistaken  expansion  of  the  synony- 
monfl  word  wrling  in  the  same  dia- 
lect, Soot.  urIucA,  Tide  Atkinson,  s.TV. 
Vriing,  OrHng. 

Uhsqdai.  is  often  used  by  early 
writers  as  eqaivalent,  not  to  Lat.  ituB- 
qwUit,  bnt  to  inijaiu,  lu^iist,  unfair, 
with  which  it  was  oonfosed,  e.g.  A.  V. 
Eeek.  xriii.  25,  uid  Geneva  Version, 
ibid.  See  Abp.  Trenoh,  Select  OUm- 
lary,  who  qnoteo : — 
These  imputatioiii  are  loo  common^  Sir, 
And  easily  stuck  on  virtue,  when  the'a  poor ; 
You  are  uruguol  to  me. 

Bm  Jtmurn,  The  Fra,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Union,  an  tAd  word  for  a  single 
large  pearl,  Lat.  unto,  aa  if  from  untM, 
one.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  pearl 
WBS  BO  named  from  a  fancied  reaem- 
blonoe  to  the  onion,  Lat.  tintb  (Fr. 
oignon),  just  as  "pearl "  itself  oomes 
probably  &om  Lat.  pvntla,  a  little  pear. 
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and  Lat.  baeea  denotes  a  berry  and  a 
pearl.  Unio  again,  in  thie  latter  aenae, 
may  be  only  a  Latmieed  form  of  a 
Oaoliah  word  (?  i>i«nto).  Compare 
Gael,  wtnneon,  Welsh  ioywrnn-in,  Ir. 
uinneamain,  an  onion  (W.  Stokes, 
Iriih  aiottet,  p.  102). 

la  tbe  cup  u  union  ihill  he  (brow 

Richer  tluui  tiut  which  fbnr  Bucceoife  kingi 

Id  Dennierk's  eroira  have  irorn. 

HamUl,  T.  t. 

Here  ww  thai  Venui  which  bad  bung  in 
her  ear  tbe  other  Union  that  Geopatra  vaa 
shout  to  diaeoWe  and  drink  up  ai  abe  had 
dooe  iu  fellow. — Evtlva,  Diury,  Feb.  SI, 
16iS,  p.  138  (reprint,  Murray). 

Their  {  pearts]  chief  reputation  ooaaistetb  in 
thcM  tiue  propertieB,  namely,  if  thej  be 
orient  white,  feKl,  round,  smooth  and 
wpiKhtie.  Cjualities  I  ma^  tell  you,  not 
euily  to  be  found  alt  in  one;  insomuch  aa  it  in 
imposaible  to  find  out  two  perGtIy  aorted  to- 
geuier  in  all  theae  poiuta,  and  hereupon  il  ia, 
iJiat  our  daintiea  and  delicate*  here  at  Rome, 
liaue  deuised  this  name  for  them,  and  call 
them  Vaioiu  ;  as  a  man  would  aay,  Singular 
and  by  tbemaelTe*  alooa. — HoUaiid,  PtinUi 
Sat.  Hill,  Tol.  i.  p.  t55. 

.^liuB  Stito  doth  report  b  bii  Chronicle, 
that  in  tbe  time  of  wane  againat  Jugurtha, 
the  faire  and  goodly  great  pearlea  began  to 
be  named  Vniants. — itollond,  itid.  p.  157. 

Uarvell,  speaking  of  the  tulip. 
Bays:— 

Its  uniim  root  they  then  M  high  did  bold, 
That  one  was  for  a  meadow  sold. 

Poenu,  p.  67  (Murray  repr.). 

With  tie  ftboTS  ettraot  from  Pliny 


Unien  ad  nun  oeete  pere,  nule  ne  pot  estre 

plua  cbere. 
Par  (eo  eat  unioa  neoi^,  ji  sa  per  n'ert  mail 

Phitip  dt  Thaun,  The  Btttiani,  1.  1481 
(l«Ihcent.),ed.  Wrig&t, 

[Unio  ia  tbe  nsme  of  this  atone,  none  can 
be  more  predoua,  therefore  it  ia  named  unio, 
ila  equal  nerer  wai  found.] 

They  are  not  those  E/nioni,  Pearlea  ao 
called,  because  thrifty  Nature  only  affordetb 
them  6y  cmt  and  oiw,*  seeing  that  not  only 
Twins,  but  Buaches  and  Cluaten  of  theae 
[dismonda]  are  found  together. — T.  Fulltr, 
mrtliiti  of  England,  vol.  li.  p.  99*. 

By  placing  aome  of  their  dispersed  medita- 
tions into  a  chain  or  aequel  of  discourse,  1 
may  with  their  precious  atonea  make  an 
"  Unuin£  sad  compose  tbem  into  a  Jewel. — 
Jtftmy  Tai/lor,  Hou/  Dying,  oh.  JT.  sect.  4. 

UMBBitDT,  the  Bobriqnet  given  in  so 
many  popular  hiatoriea  of  England  to 
Etlielred,  as  if  the  meaning  were  "  un- 


prepared "  against  his  foes,  ia  a  mis- 
understanding  of  the  old  Eng.  words 
rcBfiJetis,  devoid  ofr(8dorconneel,unra<f, 
bad  adviee.  See  Skeat,  Notet  to  P. 
Phtcman,  p.  271, 

Tea  yesfs  after  their  [the  Danes']  first 
risit  we  find  the  King,  deservedly  nicknamed 
the  Unnada,  parebasiag  the  goodwill  of  the 
JDvadera  by  a  Inrge  sum  of  moaey. — i>au« 
and  Lauiiiin,  EUmtntari/  Hill,  of  Eugfanjl, 
p.»7. 

Mr,  Green,  in  his  ni$tory  <^  tha 
Engluh  People  (vol.  i.),  says  of  Ethel- 
red:— 

Handsome  and  plesjunt  of  address,  the 
young  King's  pride  showed  itxelf  in  a  string 
of  imperial  titles,  and  hia  reslleea  and  aell- 
confident  temper  drove  him  to  push  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Crown  to  their  liirtbest  ex- 
tent. Ilia  aim  Ihroughaul  his  reign  was  lo 
free  himaelffrom  the  dictation  of  the  great 
noblcx,  and  it  was  bis  indifference  lo  tbeir 
"rede"  or  counsel  that  won  him  the  name  of 
"  .l^lhelred  the  RtdiUa." 


Now  Richard  )»  redriii-  rewetb  on  Jon  self. 
Lanrlanil,  Richartlhi  BtiltUr,  1399, 
Paas.  i.  1. 1  (ed.  Skeat). 
An  rnredif  rene '  bi  reaidne  ahal  Spene, 
Thai  menye  motube  was  [msister]  jnne  ■  id 

Viiimi  0/  Pitr,  Plaicman,  C.  liit  117. 

As  an  instance  (tf  the  other  word 
vnready,  tmprepared,  WjcIifTe  has — 

Leest  nacedonyea  ....  fynden  roe  vn- 
rrdi.— t  Cor.  ix.  4. 

DNBiJi.r  has  all  tbe  appearance  of 
being  a  derivative  of  rvU,  and  is  so 
explained  in  all  the  diotionaries,  e.}.  in 
Bailey,  "not  to  be  ruled  or  governed;  " 
"Vnruly,  irregnlaria"  (Leinni,  Mani- 
ntdtw,  ISTO).  Etymologically  (lie  word 
nas  nothitig  to  do  with  rttJe,  and  ia  to 
be  analysed,  not  as  vn-ruHe).y,  but  as 
un-rw-^  (Morris),  or  more  correctly 
tm-roo-ly,  im-rest-fnl,  derived  from  old 
Eng.  unroo,  nnrest,  roo  or  re,  reet,akin 
to  Swed.  and  Dan.  ro,  loeA.  rtf,  rest 
(A.  Sax.  r^,  pleasant),  O.  H.Oer.  rami, 
ruotfct,  Qer.  ruhe,  Sansk.  ram,  rest 
UnTviy  thns  corresponda  exactly  to 
Dwa.  itrol^,  and  means  restless,  tturbn- 
lent.  The  translators  of  the  Authorised 
Version  probably  connected  the  word 
with  rate,  as  they  use  it  for  a  Qreek 
word  meaning  "  disorderly  "  (1  Thess. 
T.  14),  "  nngovemable  "  Cntoa,  i.  6  and 
10),  " inestrainable,"  "that  cannot  be 
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checked  "  ( Ju.  i.  8),  "  The  tongue  oon 
no  man  tame,  it  is  an  vmnily  eoill " 
(1611),  "An  unriwJy  evyU"  (Tyn- 
dale,  1684),  "  An  nupasible  jniel " 
'Wyoliffe,  1S60).  Abp.  Trench  qnotes 
nUy  fiani'F<i'K(Eng.J'<ata/nAPTe»eni, 
Loot.  iij.).  A  heathen  stone,  abont 
IDth  centniy,  found  in  Sweden,  has  the 
ronic  iuaoription,  "  Thoau  roa  nit  1  " 
i.fl.  Thor  give  rest  (O.  Stephens,  Thw 
the  ThunSerer,  p.  42). 

Then  gue  /Ofl  W  yoBr  SouertygTie, 

flue  bun  obej'uuiice  duely  ; 
bat  done,  withdnw  jDur  ulfe  uyde, 
M  no  lyme  prooue  etiniily. 

H.  Wuda,  Bokt  af  Nurture,  1 36B 
(Babtei  Book,  p.  81). 


Tbne  people  Tung  lo  robbe  uid  fom^, 
wrre  muij  timM  by  (be  ueighing  of  tbeii' 
vriruiy  Honoei  dinwuered.— TfjiHlJ,  Hiil.  of 
Four'^coud  Btatlt,  p.  SM  (1600). 

TboK  thu  are  well-skilled  Id  b«iidliDg 
Horsw*  com  pell  tbem  from  Iheir  cnruliiitut. 
—td.  p.  ssa. 

"  Dere  looe,"  uide  scho  (bym  to), 

"  Thou  wirkeate  th^iselKe  mekille  unrw, 

Whu  wille  thoa  with  ttais  mere  do. 

Thai  thou  base  bame  brogbce  I " 
rWnlon  RumuBCM,  Sir  Ptrcnat,  p.  13, 
1.364. 

Boolea,  leetless,  ootmrs  in  the  old 
Eog.  poem,  Of  a  tnon  Math»u  ^dhte, 
L50:— 

\at  world  me  wurcbe^  wo, 
rooitt  ase  )k  roo, 

J  sike  for  rnoete. 

Bod^lar,  AUtngliicht  D'ahtungrn,  p.  186. 

Ne  mai  n  ryae  no  leat,  rycheis,  ne  to. 

Political  Soagi,  fiodiiiJwr,  p.  103. 

And  tboQ  tbnt  rrlea  me  re>t  and  ro, 

And  leltn  tbua  liKbdT  on  me,  lo 

8icbe  ii  tby  cttymea. 

ToamUg  MytUrut,  CrvcifiiiB. 
Thare  wamay  ijite  TiwitliP«i>,vidTBiuuake 

Mortt  Arthur),  1.  4304. 
In  be  bolj  go«l  I  leue  welle ; 
I  n  twly  ohyicbe  and  byre  ipelle. 
In  godde*  body  I  be-leue  nowe, 
A-monee  byi  neynlcs  to  Jeoe  me  roiM. 
ATyrc,  Initrwlimi  of  PariA  PriaU,  p.  14, 
L447. 
Id  me  weore  lacched  norvea  two. 
In  >e  &der  mihte  non  a-bjde, 
For  be  was  euere  in  reaie  and  fin. 
I^ndi  cf  the  Holy  Rood,  p.  143, 1.  3M. 
Tbua  com  ur  Lauerd  Criil  us  lo 
To  brinR  us  al  In,  til  real  and  n>. 
Eag.  Mttrieol  HomUia,  p.  14  <.ed.  Small). 


How  readilj  tha  word  would  coma 
to  be  regarded  08  ntaoningtmruiedma; 
be  Been  from  the  following,  where  Wat 
Tyler's  inanrreotion  is  spoken  of; — 

Tbeyse  vnmlgd  oupany  gatberyd  Tnto  tbem 
rreat  multytude  of  uie  ciimons,  &  after  sped 
them  towarde  y  cytie  of  L5dd. — Fowaa, 
ChronkUi,  1516,  p.  530  (ed.  Ellis). 

Upbraid,  to  reproach  or  revile  one, 
originally  to  eait  something  vp  to  one, 
A.  Sax.  ap^ebregdan  (Sonmer)  and  up- 

cSrregdam  (EttmiiUer,  p.  818),  wasaome- 
time  written  abrau{,aa  if  identical  with 
old  Eng.  abraide,  to  start  up,  or  draw 
a  Bword,  A.  Sax.  Siregdan,  to  draw 
ont,  bregdaa,  to  turn  or  move  qniokly. 
Compare  Icel.  bregma,  to  move  swiftly, 
draw  a  sword,  start  or  make  a  sudden 
movement ;  Prov.  Eng.  braide,  to 
start,  leap,  or  strilte. 
How  now,  base  brat!   what,  are  thy  wita 

thine  own. 
That  thou  imr'lt  thus  abraid  me  in  my  laud  t 
Tie  best  for  (bee  these  speeches  to  recall. 

Grtenr,  Alphoniiu,  Kiiig  of  Aragm,  15W, 
p.  «31  (ed.  Dyoe> 

Wright  quotes  from  Bochat : — 


Licbe  aa  be  had  befallen  in  a  rage 
[He]  fiirioualy  abrayi*  in  bia  language. 

Latimer  bos  the  pecnliar  form  em- 
hrayd,  aa  if  compounded  with  en  =  in. 

There  was  debate  betweene  these  two  wiuea- 
Fbeneuna  in  the  doyag  of  sacrifice,  tmbraydtd 
Anna  because  ahe  was  barren  and  not  Iruil- 


We  see  something  of  the  oririnal 
meuiing  of  the  word  in  Prov.  Eng. 
mibraid,  or  as  it  is  spelt  in  North 
Eng.  abraid,  said  of  food  which  rises  in 
the  stomach  with  a  feeling  of  nanseo. 

la  bis  maw  he  felt  it  commotion  a  little 
and  upbraidi  him.  —  Naih,  Ltntta  Stufft 
[DaTies]. 

Here  the  meaning  is,  not  (as  has 
been  anppoaed)  that  the  food  reproves 
the  eater  for  over-indnlgenoe,  bnt  that 
it  rises  or  starts  ap. 

Upbraid,  to  cast  a  thin^  ap  to  one, 
is  found  in  vei7  eorlj  Enghsb.  Where 
T^ndole  has  "That  same  also  the 
theves  ....  oastin  his  tethe"(3f(iM, 
HTii.  44,  1584),  Wycliffe  haa  "The 
thenes  ....  vpbraide»  bym  of  the 
same  thing." 
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In  hiB  men  be  hafde,  ^  heoneoliche 
Louenl,  si  betedirit,  &  *l  |)BI  upirud,  &  *l  ^ 
■obors,  &  ule  !«  icheomen  |>et  etreo  muhle 
■heren. — ilncm  RiicU,  p.  lOS. 

[Id  his  can  ha  hesrd,  the  hearenl;  Lord, 
kll  the  twitting,  ind  ill  the  upbraiding,  uid 
kll  tbe  Morn,  snd  dl  tbe  ihame,  that  ears 
might  b«ar.] 

And  *ls  1  (tod  mv  dam  (o  her, 
Bifbr  Jeaus,  wit  dreri  cher. 
Of  fendee  herd    Ic  muii  iipbrmid 
And  ■>  boo  wu  bifor  me  Isjd. 
Eng.  Mitrical  Homilu;  p.  31  (ed.  Siiull). 
be  eDan  of  onre  SoueiBjn  )ien  iwejr  in  bii 

nme  rpoa  ■  bren 
a  Poena,  p.  101, 
And  ille  he  Buffi«d  here  vpbrtgd, 
And  neaer  nuht  ajnu  hem  seyd. 
R.  !a-.<i«^,  Handling  Simne,  I.  38M. 
Ne  dide  to  hii  oeghbai^  iuel  ne  gnin, 
Ne  oglinea  his  neghbnrgh  rabraidine  nun. 
NortJiuBin.il  PajOr,  Pi.  xij.  3. 

Upbolbtxkkb,  a  reduplicated  form 
(like_fr«i(.er-er,  mmtt-flr-»r)  olvpholtter, 
ori^all;  the  femmine  form  of  vp- 
hoUer,  for  v/pholdtlfir.  Old  Eng.  wp- 
holdere,  "  that  sellTthe  Bmid  thjnges, 
velaber"  (Prompt.  Pan.),  ia  also  a 
broker  or  deuer  in  seoond-huid 
goods. 
Fp-bUrrn  on  ^  bni  BbnlleD  bane  bit  to 

VinmcfPitrt  Plinmim,C.  xiil.  tlB. 
Qkj  lues   nipholdw  tor  aa    under- 
taker,— 
Where  tbe  bnn  knocker,  vrtpt  in  flannel 

Forbida  the  thunder  of  tbe  fbotmui 


So  Spenser  by  a  blunder  nsed  yed$ 
ae  an  infinitive,  it  being  the  past  tense 
of  the  verb  to  go,  as  if  "  goea." 
Gnmte  one,  criet, 
Wit  )iin  upriit 

Eo  gone.    Amen. 
Old  Eng.  MiKtlUng,  p.  199, 1.  80. 

TTpboab  is  the  Bnglish  form  of  the 
cognate  Oer.  aufruhr,  and  not  a  oom- 
poond  of  up  and  roar.  (See  Marsh's 
Leetvrei  on  Eng.  Lang.  ed.  Smith,  p. 
860.)  Ger.  aufnihr,  a  distorbanoe, 
ttminlt,  or  ineiirreotion,  is  from  avf- 
THhren,  to  stir  up,  eicite.  So  Dot.  op- 
roer,  tiunnlt,  &om  roeren,  to  stir ;  Dan, 
op.^,  riot,  nproar,  from  op-Tdre,  to 
stir  np.  Compare  A.  Sax.  rderan,  to 
rear  or  raise.  The  nncomponnded  word 
roar  or  rors  is  found  in  old  English 
meaning  an  insnireotion,  rising,  ot 
oonunotion. 

Ron,  ortnihleiunODgebepupIe.  Tumnltoa, 
commotio,  dislurbium. — Prompl.  Pamilonim.- 

Tina  nhoiild  all  the  realme  lal  in  *  nwre.— 
Hall,  Chrmiele  (lee  note  in  toe.  ril.). 

In  the  foUowing  the  word  is  nsed 
for  a  seditions  rising  or  insnireotion: — 


Trtna,  bk.  ii.  I.  470. 

Uppbb-lbt,  a  Norfolk  word  for  a 
•hoolder-knot,  is  a  oormption  of 
epaitleUe. 

Upbist,  sometimes  nsed  as  a  pre- 
terite =  nproae,  e.g. — 

The  gtoTtona  son  uprin. 
CaUridgi,  Aneienl  Mnriiur,  part  ii. — 

and  as  a  past   partidple  :::  uprisen, 
e.g.— 

[Maia]  That  new  is  HpHir  (rem  bed. 

Spnter,  S.  Calendar,  March — 

bo&  from  a  mistaken  view  about  the 
old  Eng.  up  rut — 

Up  Tilt  tbiaioll;  lorer  Abaolon. 

Chaaeer,  MUUrti  TaU,  SOS— 
i.e.  npriseth,  present  third  pers.  sing. 


were    mortbereral — Aett    xii.   38,  Tyidale 
r«rum,ld34. 

For  we  are  in  ieopardj,  to  be  aoeoied  of 
thja   dajM  cprnar. — Acti  lix.    40,    Ctneva 


I  should, 
uonrd  int 
'ul  peace,  confound 


heU, 


Uproar  tl 

All  imitT  on  earth. 

Uaebelk,  it.  3. 
Confniion  heard  hii  voice,  and  wild  uprmr 
Stood  ruled ;  flood  vast  infinitude  confined. 
Milton,  Pnndm  Lett,  bk.  iii.  1.  711. 
Bnt  they  ««yd  ;  not  on  tbe  holy  daye,  lent 
there  be  an  vprmiv  amonge  the  people. — 
Mall.  zrri.  5,  Crnnnwr'i  FmisH,  1A39. 

Upboab,  a  playful  perversion  among 
the  populace  of  the  word  opera,  as  also 
Toaratono  of  oratorio. 

While  gentleTolka  strut  in  their  nlrer  and 

We  poor  folk  are  tramping  in  straw  hat  and 

pallen* ; 

Yet  as  merrily  old  English  ballade  can  sing-o, 

Aa  they  at  their  oppemrti  outlandish  ling-o. 

G.  A'  Strvens,  Dttcriptitm  of  BarthidomeiM 

Fair,  net. 

Upbei  Fhbezb,  in  the  phrase  "  to  drink 
iipiee  frteie,"  found  in  old  writers  with 
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the  meami^  of  to  diink  in  tnie  toper's 
fashioD,  is  &  eormptioii  of  the  I>iitoli 
op-iyn-fries,  "in  the  Dntoh  fashion," 
or  a  la  mode  da  Frue  (Nares). 

One    that    drinks    upH^mu. — {/(ymoit, 
Philimlhimutjt,  1633,  p.  45. 

Dniiike  aceording  to  all  the  learaed  rate* 
of  Drunkennei,  u  Vptif-FrteVt  CramlKi> 
Pmrmiunt. — UtlAtT,  Smca  DtudUi  Sinatttj' 
Lndim,  1606,  p.  II  (ed.  Arber). 
Ha  with  bii  comptnioDa,  George  and  Rafe, 
Doe  meet  together  to  driak  vpttfntK, 
Till  th^  hare  nude  themselTee  la  iriae  w 


Upbeot,  the  result  or  iljnoumenf  of 
anything,  is  no  doabt  a  oorrnf  tion  of 
m-thvi,  which  is  the  form  in  use  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  oorresponda  to  the 
Bynonj^ons  WOTd  "conolasion"  (i.e. 
eon-eluMO,  iram  ctm-thidere),  a  "  ahnt- 
ting-np."  So  "cookshoot"  is  fonnd 
for  "oock-shat"  (time),Tid.Naree,B.T. 

Tnder  tbe  great  King  of  Kiaga  this  king 


tleue.~J.  Fonft,  A  Lint  afhift,  16(0,  p. 
(Bhaki.  Soe.). 

It  ii  but  their  conceit  of  the  cheapi 
they  pay  dr—'-   -- "^ '■-     ""- 


the  upiluit.  The  denl 
nan,  to  Mil  hia  ware* 
Tht  Fatat  SanftKt, 
Srrnunu,  tA.  i.  p.  SOl. 

And  wliea  the  ufAtt  cornea,  perhapa  the 
miapIeadiDg  of  a  word  ahall  forfeit  all. — T. 
Aittmt,  Utriamt,  lol.  ii.  p.  461. 

I  am  now  ao  far  in  oflenoe  with  my  nieoe 
that  1  cannot  punoe  with  any  ufety  thia 
aport  to  the  apAet.—Shalitipiart,  Tuilf'th 
Higltt,  act  JT.  ac.  iL  L  77. 

Itbankejou,  IrauBUB,  for  thia  yoorgentell 
paynea ;  withall  Dot  forgetting,  nowe  in  the 
ihatting  up,  to  putt  yott  in  mynde  of  that 
which  you  baye  formerlye  half  promiaed. — 
5pnutr,  rinD  of  Frttnl  StaU  of  irdnnd, 
Ofobe  ed.  p.  683. 

To  eondude  was  formerly  need  in 
exactly  the  same  sense  as  the    ool- 
loqoiu  phrase  "  to  shtU  a  person  up," 
i.e.  to  oonfhte,  pnt  to  silence. 
Bee|)Data-ferdar^falke-  for  ieh  aha]  jeoe 


Prof.     Skeat    iUnstrates    this     by 

In  ill  thoae  temptation*  Christ  cuncfudad 
tbe  fiend  and  withstood  him. — Wvritaorth, 


Upsidb-down  is  no  doabt,  as  Prof. 
Earle  has  pointed  ont  in  his  PhUolo^ 
of  the  EngUah  Tongtte  (p.  483),  an  alto- 
lation  by  a  false  liffht  of  old  Eng.wp- 
so-ifet^^  i.e.  wp  what  (was)  down,  to 
beingtheoldralatiTeprononn,  Wyclifie 
has  the  forms  up$odtniin,  upiedoton,  Ex, 
xxiii  6,  Lake  xt.  8.  Bich^son  qaotes 
from  Vives  the  oorraption  upsej  down. 
Compare  Prov.  Bng.  baekaevore. 

Thee  hast  a,'  put  on  thj  hat  backitvnrt. — 
Mn.  Palmer,  Detonikirt  Courtihip,  p.  10. 

What  ei  man  in  ahip  hot  a  tre 
'  Turned  up  ^at  u  doun,  ala  men  may  ae. 

Hamptlt,  Priekt  of  CanKitiue,  1.  S73. 
fiafor  it  CI  rygbt  and  reaoune, 
|]a(  >w  be  tamed  up-rua-doune, 
And  atreyned  in  helle  and  bonden  fasL 
HamptU,  Prielu  of  C<H>Kinie«,  1.  7t30. 
Truly  ]ia  ilk  toun  acbal  tylte  to  groande, 
Fp-tD-^tinachBl3edDmpedepeto|wahyma. 
ilUiUrafin  PM>iu,p.  99, 1.  3G«. 
And  ahortly  tomed  waa  all  up  »  douii, 
Both  habit  and  eke  diapositioun 
Of  him,  thia  wofnl  loier,  dan  Arcite. 

ChiUMr,  Cinl.  TalM,  1. 1081. 
^t  t)e  kirk  performs  it  aolemply,  candel 
alekennid,  bell  ro[n]gun,  and  ^  eras  turnid 
iiptii  doun. — Apeloggjfr  tht  Lallardi,  p.  19 
(Camden  Son.). 

Comunly  Wonders  &lle  more  ayeoat  wo 
than  syanst  welthe  a*  ...  the  rayaebowe 
loomed  tip  u  damx. — Divii  tl  Pauper,  cb. 

Thei  tnmeden  spMifiRtn  my  feet,  and  op- 


For  )at  |ial  ia  ^  fendis  ohircpie],  }»t  ben 
proade  clerkii  6e  coueiloues,  |iei  elepen  holy 
ohirche  to  tomen  alle  tdug  spwdinini  aa  snti- 
eriatia  dicinlis.— Cnpnnud  Worki  of  Wuclifft, 
p.  119  (E.E.T.8.). 

Me  tbynlceth  thia  court  is  al  (omed  tip  M 
dam,  Thiaa  false  ahrewea  flatereiB  and  de- 
oeyuonri  ariae  and  weie  grete  by  the  lordea 
and  been  enhauoied  Tp,  And  the  good  triewe 
and  WTM  ben  put  doun. — Caxtim,  Raifiuinf 
flu  Fox,  1481,  p.  74  (ed.  Arber). 
God  sane  the  qneenea  maieatie  and  oon- 
fonnd  hir  foes, 
Ela  tnme  their  hactet  quite  tfutdovw, 

To  become  true  aobiaclea,  as  well  as  thoaa, 
That  fitythfoIlT  and  trnely  hane  lerued  tbe 
orowne! 
AneitHt  BaOadt  and  Bnadnda,  p.  tSS 
(ed.  Lilly). 
They    turned   iostico  vpiidmciu.    Eythar 
they  would  geue  wrong  judgement,  or  els 
pnt  of,  and  delay  poors  mens  msttera. — 
Lslnwr,  S«i»>u,p.  63. 
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Josiu  began  and  made  an  alteration  in  bia 
childebood,  he  turned  all  vpiidt  dmcne. — Id. 
p.  ei. 

lliese  tbat  biae  turned  the  world  vpiiii* 
dnisne,  are  come  hitber  also. — A:ti  itii.  6, 
Aatkariitd  Ftnunt,  1611. 

TJaa-ox,  tt  wild  oi  or  bnffle  (Bailey), 
apparently  oompoonded  of  Lat.  urva,  a 
mIdoi(Gar.  wt), and  wi,  Ger.  aver-oeh$, 
ana[iroohs,likeav«r-haATif  a  heath-oock 
or  wild-oock,  auer-A>;nne,  a  Itestfa-hea 
or  wild-hen.  It  is  noticeable  that 
"wild  OS  "in  the  Aathorised  Version 
(Dent.  xiT.  5)  represents  the  Greek 
truai  (Lxx.),  Lat  oryx  (Ynlg.);  see 
Boohart,  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  948;  Topaell, 
670.  May  not  ■ure-ox  and  aurochs  be  a 
corrapt  tranaliteration  of  ortix  f  Pictet 
identifies  Ger.  auer-[nch»),  Scand.  ur, 
Celt. un, with  ganBk.u«rii,abulIoraow 
{OrigxTtet  Indo-Ew-op.  i.  889). 

UsB,  as  a  legal  term  for  profit,  benefit, 
aooording  to  Mi.  Wedgwood  has  no  con- 
nexion with  (ue,  Lat  u«u«,  but  ia  an 
altered  form. 'Of  Norman'Frenoh  one*, 
oet,  oep§,  op«,  benefit,  service,  pleasure, 
derived  irom  Lat.  optu,  need. 

Uttbiluice,  in  old  writers  often  used 
in  the  sense  of  "  to  the  last  exlremity  " 
of  a  contest,  ee  if  to  the  utter-most,  even 
to  the  vtfer  or  complete  destruction  of 
one  of  the  combatanta  (&.  Bax.  Her, 
outer,  extreme,  Hie,  out).    It  is  really 
an  ^gUcized  form  of  Fr.  d  oufronce, 
0.  Fr.   ouUranee,   from  O.  Fr.  oultre 
(Mod.  Ft.  outre),  beyond,  Lat,  vUra, 
"  Combattre  d  ouUronce,  to  fight  it  oat, 
or  to  the  uttermost," — Cotgrave. 
Tlie  famoiu  acCes  ofthe  noble  Herculca, 
Tkat  10  manj  monalerH  put  to  otttraaHci, 
Br  bis  greal  wiidome  and  hje  prowea. 

S.  Haicti,  Paitime  aj  Pttamrt,  1555, 
p.  10(Percy  Soc.). 
With  >1  thare  force  tban  at  the  vttnmie, 
Thay  pingil  airii  vp  to  Vnd  and  bale 
[The;  atnTc  to  bend  and  hale  up  nan]. 

C.  Dmgbu,  Bu)m  Bf'  EnaulM,  p.  134, 1.  It. 
And  le  alaa  leil  bodpa  of  Troianis, 
That  war  not  pnt  by  Greikii  to  vteraaa. 

O.  Dmglia,  p.  331, 1.  49. 
Rather  than  so,  come  fate  into  the  liat, 
And  ohampion  me  to  the  utl«uiw(. 

Shaktiptait,  Matbtlli,  act  iii.  bc.  1, 1.  71. 
And  now  he  proceeda  tojuatift  the  word 
of  defiance  to  theoulnrim  with  which  hehaa 
replied,  even  as  with  such  only  He  could 
reply,  to  the  laat  proposal  of  the  Tempter. — 
Abp.  Tnnck,  Sludm  in  llit  Gn^fi,  p.  53. 


Vao&bohd,  a  common  old  spelling  rf 
vagahond,  as  if  an  idle.,  empty  feUow, 
from  ofCoutM,  idle,  empty,  vaoare,  to  be 
idle. 

[Alcibiades]  being  before  but  a  banished 
man,  a  vaadiondj  and  a  fiigitivc. — HorVi, 
Plutatth,  Life  of  AUibiada,  Skeat'a  ed.  p. 
300. 

"  The  Pratemitye  of  Vaeabondas ;  as 
wel  of  mfiyng  Vaeabondet  as  of  beg- 
gerly,  etc."  isthetitleof  a  tract  printed 
in  1675. 

These  be  jdle  atcaboundti,  lyuyug  Tpon 
other  mem  fabonrs ;  theae  be  namMThoiieiil 
bargiaera,  and  be  in  dede  creftye  couelouse 
eitorciooers.— r.  Inwr,  Stmumi,  1550,  p. 
I30(ed.  Arber). 

Yadk,  a  very  common  old  spelling  of 
fade,  no  doubt  from  an  imagined  con- 
nexion with  Lat.  vadere,  to  go,  depart, 
vanish,  perish  (like  Fr.  passer,  Lat. 
per-eo).  Indeed,  gone  is  often  idiomati- 
cally used  for  vanished,  perished,  with- 
ered, e.g.  Moore  says  of  "the  Last 
Bose  of  Snmmer  " : — 


and  a  faded  beauty  is  said  to   have 

greatly  "gone  ofi',"pa««fe.  Fade,origi- 
nally  used  of  a  pate,  weak  colour,  is 
from  Fr,  fade,  weak,  faint,  insipid 
(Prov./odu),  from  IM.  faiaus,  foolish, 
taatelesB.  Compare  old  Eng.  "fatyn, 
or  lesyn  colour,  Maroeo." — Prontpt. 
Faiiv. 

CouUur  paiU,  the  decaied,  vadtd,  or  imper- 
fect jeQow  colour  of  Boi-wood,  &e. — Col- 

Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  Rood ; 
A  shining  eIoss  that  vadtth  luddeiily ;  .  ■  . 
A  doubtful  rood,  a  glou,  a  glan,  a  flower, 
Lost,  tnu/tri,  brolien.  dead  within  an  hour. 
Shalitipiart,  Tht  I'ammaU  PUgriri, 
at.  liii. 
When  ralyant  corpi  ahall  yeeld  the  Utter 

breath? 
Shall  pleaaurea  wiIcT   muit  puffing;   pride 

Shall  Besb consume  1  must  thoughtresigne  to 

T.  Proctor,  Mirror  of  Mulobiiag(Stl. 
Pottrti,  ii.  400,  Parker  Soc). 
h,  a  ivding  d 
it  appears. 
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He  eotaea  ft  tell  ub  whereto  we  were  mule, 
And,  like  a  friend,  to  rid  us  of  our  fesies. 
H.  BrathicaiU,  Rtmiiru  aJUf  Dalh,  1618. 
'Baseth 
Uei  trembling  tTBMee  neTer-Wing  Spring. 
J.  SybmUr,  Da  Barlat,  I6tl,  p.  IBl. 
We,  that  lire  on  the  Earth,  draw  coward  our 

Our  children  GU  our  plaoe  awhile,  and  then 
the;  vad*  awij. 

Surrey,  Pocnu,  EcdaiaiUI, 
The  aureet  floweri  of  delight  sadt  away  in 
that  season  out  of  our  heart!,  u  the  leave* 
fall  &om  the  treee  aAer  harvest. — T.  Hoby, 
in  Sealhiji,  Tht  JJoetcr,  ch.  eliiiiv. 
But  that  he  pronkis  made. 

When  he  did  heer  remaine. 
The  world  should  oeTer  auU 
By  waters  Ibrce  agwne. 
Ballad,  1570,  in  TurlUni'i  Jatt,  p.  199 
(Sbalcs,  Soc.). 
I  blindlbld  walk'd,  disdaiaiug  to  behold 
That  lire  doth  wiuU,  and  fouag  men  must  be 

C'nau,  [for)u,p.3a3(ed.  D^ce). 
Like  BUDDjr  beamet, 
That  in  a  cloud  their  light  did  long  time  sta;. 
Their    vapour    vaded,    shews    their    goldea 

gleames. 
And  through  ths  persmt  aire  shoots  forth 
their  ature  atreames, 
Spemer,  Fatrie  Qtuttu,  Ill.ix.  10. 
Spenser,  however,  nsee  vade  as  ft  dis- 
tinot  word  from/ode,  with  the  meouiug 
of  to  go  (as  im  per-vade,  in-vaJe)  or  de- 

Her  power,  disperst,  through  all  the  world 

did  aidt; 
To  shew  that  all  in  th'  end  to  nought  shall 
fadt. 

Spniir,  The  Ruiau  «f  R«iM,ii. 
Likewise  the  Earth  is  not  Migmented  more, 


Bj  all  that  dying  into  it  doe7iule; 

For  of  the  Earth  tbev  formed  were  of  yore ; 

How  ever  gaj  their  llossome  or  their  blade 


Doe  touriBb  uow,  thej  i 

Spoiwr,  Fiarit  Quaat,  V.  ii.  40. 

Vail,  the  old  Bpelling  olveil  (0.  Fr. 
teUe,  liftt.  eefum),  apparently  from  a 
BDppoaed  oonneiion  with  the  verb  vak 
or  vaS,  to  let  down,  Fr.  avoler,  from 
O.  Fr.  avai,  down  {ad  vaUem  i  oompare 
"monnt,"  Fr.  vwtUeT,  amonl,  np,  from 
ad  monlem).  Valanee,  the  little  curtain 
let  doom  at  the  sides  of  a  bed,  ia  from 
avaler.  The  original  meaning  of  de- 
scending into  a  vale  or  vaUey  oomee  ont 
dearly  in  the  following: — 
TUl  al  the  laM  I  oame  into  a  dale. 

Amid  two  might;  hilla  on  ejtheraide; 


From  whenoa  a 


a  downe  dyd 


And  cleare  aa  chriltal  thrangh  the  Bamg 

did  slide. 
F.  Thvna,  Dibalt  Ulicien  Pridt  and  Lvali- 

ntu  (Bb.  1568),  p.  9  (Shatw.  8oo.>. 
Snmme  of  tbe  Jewas  ban  gon   up   the 
moDDtaynea.  and  naM  down  to  the  TueTe*. 
— Sit  J.  Mmmdtmlt,   Viiagt  and  TraeaiU,  p. 
166. 
He  n'old  malat  neither  hood  ne  hat, 
Ne  abideD  no  man  for  hia  curtesie. 

Chauar,  UilUni  Tail,  Pret.  L  31t4. 
At  tbe  last,  when  Phebue  in  tbe  west, 
Oao  to  mauii  with  all  his  beames  merr. 

S.  H-><itt,  Patime  o/Pltaiun,  1555, 
p.  «( Percy  Soc.). 
fThej]  from  their  sweaty  Couners  didamJ*. 
SftTuer,  F.  Quttat,  II.  a.  Iff. 
Vails,  gratnitieB  giTon  to  eervants, 
originally  their    perquisites  or  peem- 
Hum ;  "  profits  that  arise  to  offioors  or 
servants,    besidea    Saluy  or   Wages" 
(Bailey),  probably  from  old  Eng.  oBosI*, 
profits,  advantages. 

IL  faracon  .  ,  tbe  GoOMgibleU,  or  such 
Cooke's  miUi.—Florv>,  1611. 

We  do  not  insist  upon  his  having  a  cha- 
ncier fiom  bis  last  place :  there  will  be  good 
taiii. — Heratt  Walpak,  Ltuert  (1756),  vol. 
iiip.39. 

Tlien  tbe  namber  of  the  sbM^  reeersed, 
all  maner  of  mila  bes/des,  bothe  the  bjrb 
of  the  mylke,  and  tbe  prjce*  oftheyange 
veales  and  olde  lat  wares,  was  disposed  to 
the  reliefe  of  the  poore.— T.  Lner,  Srrmmt, 
1550,  p.  8S  (ed.  Arber). 

1  have  gotten  together  .  .  .  bv  my  w^M, 
my  Boili  at  Christmas,  and  olWwise,  to- 

Stber  with  mv  rewards  of  Idiul  gentlemen. 
It  bavefouoacourteous  entertaioment  here, 
.  .  a  brace  of  hundred  pounds. — R.Br»am, 
A  Jovial  Crta,  v.  t. 

Ah!  if theuiftbe thuaeweetandeloriou* 
before  pay-day  oomes,  what  will  be  the  glory 
that  CViat,  Klc—Sibbu,  Frtcimu  Ranudin, 
1676(Tor.  Lp,7r). 

Their  wages,  their 
fort.— W.  Woe^a,to^.i. 

ViLXNOE,  an  old  word  for  portman- 
teau, on  evident  oorraption  of  Vl. 
ooZtw,  wbioh  is  firom  It.  vaU^a,  bora 
Lat.  •ndv.Vtut,  vidviua,  a  leathern  bag. 

Beforebimhehad  .  .  .  hie  cardinal  Is  hat, 
and  a  gentleman  carrying  his  valtna  (other- 
wise called  hia  cloak  bag)  which  was  made  of 
fine  scarlet,  altogctherembrodered  very  richly 
with  gold,  haTinirin  it  a  cloake. — CavtadiA, 
Ufa  Bj  IVoIh;,  WoTdvBon\,  Eeclsi.  Bit^.vol. 
i.  p.381. 

Valbmtimb,  a  temporary  lover  spor- 
tively bound  to  anoUier  for  a  year,  old 


'  wift,  is  joy, 
I.  iU.  p.  59. 
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Ft.  voZantin,  ia  said  to  have  no  etymo- 
logical connexion  vith  St.  Valentmeof 
the  Calendar,  onthedfty  of  whose  msr- 
^rrdom,  February  14di  (probably  from 
tlie  fact  of  birds  pairing  at  that  lime), 
the  amatory  miEHivea  called  "  valeu- 
tiues  "  are  now  Bent.  It  oomes  from 
joiawiiBfl,  a  Norman  word  for  a  lover 
(W.  R.  S.  Ralston),  Fr.  gtdaid,  which 
ia  fromprtjer,  to  enjoy  one'aBelf,togiT« 
one's  aelf  to  pleasure,  and  oonneoted 
with  It.,  8p.,  Ft.  gala,  A.  Sax.  gSL, 
0.  H.  Ger.  geil,  wanton,  prond. 

Babelais  speaks  of  "Viardiere  le 
noble  eoZen/in,"  t.e.  a  gallant  (Ut.  iii. 
eh.  8),  on  which  M.  Ba^  notes,  "  En 
Lorraine  .  .  les  jeunesSUeaanl^Mai 
leohoiHiaaaient  un  FtilenJin,  o'eBt-a^dite 
on  gaiiwat." 

Ye  knowe  we),  how  on  Siiot  Katen  linu  d*;. 
By  mj  ititate,  and  through  mj  goierauiee. 
Ye  do  cb?iir  your  makei,  uid  aft^  Hie  *vaj 
With  hem,  at  I  pricke  you  with  pleauunee. 
CAflUMT,  AatnAlg  offavitt,  1.  390. 

Dame  Elizabeth  BrewB,  writing  to 
John  Paeton  in  1476-7,  who  wae  wooing 
lier  daughter.  Bays: — 

Aod,  CDudu,  upoD  Friday  is  Saint  Valtn- 
lin»'»  Day,  and  every  bird  chuseth  him  a  make 
[mate]  ;  and  if  i[  like  you  lo  came  od  Thun- 
day  al  night  ...  I  truil  to  Ood  that  yp  ahall 
•D  apeak  to  mine  huaband;  and  1  sball  pray 
that  wa  ahall  bring  the  matter  toa  eoncIuaioD. 
~-PattBa  Utttrt,  Tol.  ii.  p.  104  (ed.  Kaigbt). 

About  the  same  tinae  the  yoonglady 
•ddresses  him  ae  "  Ri^t  reverend  and 
woiBhipfiil  and  my  right  well-beloved 
Folcntine. '  '-—J  6td. 

HaiU  Biahop  VaJinliiK,  whose  day  thia  ia, 
Ali  the  Aire  w  thy  Diocia, 

And  all  tlip  cbirping  Cboriitera, 
And  other  biida  are  thy  Parifbioner*, 

Thou  marrjwt  eTerj  yeare 
The  liiique  Liarke,  and  the  grave  whiipering 

Dmine,  EpilAnlomion,  or  Harrvift  Seng 
iHi  tlu  Ladv  ElitoiclA.  mtrritd  on 
St.  I'aitBliiit'i  Dny,  at.  1 . 
Aa  DiamoDda  'rocmgat  Jevela  bright, 
Aa  Cinthia  'moaKat  the  leaser  Lighu  j 
8o  'moi^t  tbe  Northern  Beantiea  abine. 
So  far  excela  my  Vaimi'mt. 

J.  HaatU,  Famifior  Litttn,  bk.  i.  T. 
11  (16S9). 

Vutp,  to  mend  or  fbrbish  up,  origi- 
nally to  fnmish  boots  with  new  upper 
laatheiB,  is  oormpt«d  fr^m  the  older 
word  vamw,  which  was  perhaps  oon- 
fonnded  witn  adjectival  forms  hke  ialmy, 
hairy,  rutty,   landy,    ilony,  Ao.,  and 


HUppoeed  aocordin^  to  imply  a  sab- 
Btantive  vamp.  Vtitnpy  «r  vampay 
(Bailey)  is  old  Eng. "  Tampry  of  a  hose, 
A^t(mtfi£d  "  (Palsgrave),  "  Yavnipt 
of  a  hose,  vantpie"  (IiI.),  the  "fore- 
foot," Pr,  aennt-pied,  or  upper  part  of  a 
shoe  or  stocking. 

Vampt  of  aa  booie.  Pedana. — Franpf. 
Parvulinvni. 

They  make  tamjaa  for  high  iboon  for 
honest  country  ploinnen. — Taiilar  thi  Walfr- 
PiKl,  Warh,  1630  [Nare*]. 

Ine  Burner  3e  habbeS  leaue  uorto  ffOD  and 
■itten  btruol;  audbosen  wiSul«n  uaunpn. — 
AncrtH  Rivk,  p.  4S0. 

[In  summer  ye  have  leave  for  to  walk  and 
ait  barefoot,  sod  (to  haTS)   boae   without 

VAH-cotTBtKB,  }    from    Fr.     amnt- 
Vah-qhabd,      (    courier     (0.    Eng. 
veMtU-oomier),  aicani-gaTde. 

Quid  aendeth  out  his  scoutps  too  Theaters 
to  descry  the  enimie,  and  in  steede  of  inunlt 
Curriiri,  with  instruments  of  musicke,  play- 
ing, singing,  and  dauncing  geuea  the  Grat 
eha»e. — Gouan,  StUoott  oj  Abiat,  1379,  p. 
»(ed.  Arber). 

Tahz,  a  weathercock,  ho  spelt  as  if 
connected  with  Fr.  van,  Lat.  rannue, 
from  its  catching  the  wind  (Richard- 
son), or  perhaps,  on  account  of  its  pro- 
verbial fickleneES,  from  an  association 
with  Lat  vimut,  is  an  incorrect  form 
of/ane,  A.  Sai.,  Icel.,  and  Swed./ana, 
a  streamer  or  banner,  0.  H.  Ger./ano, 
Goth. /ana,  a  cloth,  itliiu  to  pane,  pen- 
non, and  Lat.  pannui  (Diefenbach, 
Ooth.  Sprache,  ii.  362),  Compare  I>ut. 
vaan,  a  banner.  For  the  change  of/ 
to  t),  compare  Vade  and  Venkeb  ;  old 
Eng.  vaUe,  vayn,  vaire,  &o.,  for  fail, 
fain,  fair ;  vieen  toxjhen,  a  female /». 
Similarly  WycliSe  uaes  fotne  india- 
oriminately  for  to  foam  and  to  vomit 
(Lat.  t«tnere).— Forahall  and  Madden, 
Olouary,  s.v, 

0  storm  T  peple,  DDsad  and  ever  antrewe, 
And  nndiscrete,  and  changing  aa  a /im. 

dancer,  CuntTTiUra,!. BBTS. 
If  speaking,  why,  a  him  blown  with  all 


Vabnish,  a  Leicestershire  word  mean- 
ing to  be  fat  and  well-liking.  A  for- 
mer's wife  said  that  a  "  gal "  she  had 
taken  in  quite  thin  was  ueoonie  "fot 
an'     vamuhed "    (Evana,     Qlottary, 
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E.D.B.).  It  is  a  corrupt  form  of  bur- 
nith  or  bameu  at  the  Hame  meuung. 
BmBubnish.  This  usage  remiuda  one 
of  Chftnoer's  line :  — 

Wei  hsth  tliii  miller  vtrniihtd  bi>  bed. 
G-n(.  TaU,,  I.  4U7— 

meaning  he  had  drunk  deep  potations 
of  strong  ale. 

Vaudetillb,  so  spelt  as  if  com- 
pounded with  ville,  a  town,  wse  origi- 
nally "a  country  ballade  or  song;  a 
Boundelay,  or  Virelay,  so  tearmed  of 
Vaudaoire,  a  Korman  Town,'wher«dQ 
Olivier  Basael,  the  first  inventor  of 
them,  lived." — Cotgrava. 

ThelhcRtrical  CDrnpoHitioiu  called  "  Vnade- 
villes  "  take  their  nuse  from  the  old  aoagt 
called  "  Vaui-de-Vire,"  and  theae  in  turn 
are  named  ftom  the  prettjTatlejaof  tberirer 
Vire.  .  ,  .  CerUiDly  the  Taudeiilles  of  tbo 
preaeat  daj  have  nkueh  more  to  do  with  the 
lire  of  the  city  thui  with  the  quieter  eiia- 
tcnca  of  the  people  vho  dwell  by  tbe  river 
Vire.— .SoiwJa,!/  tUsinn. 

See  rfia  Vaux-de-Vire  of  MaUIre 
Jean  h  Hmai,  AdvoecUe,  of  Vire.  Edited 
and  translated  by  James  Fatriek  Muir- 
heod,  U.A.  London :  Murray.  1B75. 

Virelay,  Pr.uiVe2ai(fromi>trer),aoir. 
cling  Bong,  rondean,  or  roundel,  was 
onoe  spelt  verlay,  and  thus  explained : — 

Tliea  ia  there  ui  old  kinde  of  Ritbme  called 
Vtrlayei,  deriued  (ai  I  baue  redde)  of  tbia 
worde  Vtrd,  whiche  belokeneth  Greeoe,  and 
Laiff,  wbicn  betokenelh  a  Song,  aa  if  yoa 
woDid  aay  grtaa  Songa. — Gaieeigni,  SutU 
Clat,  1576,  p.  39  (ed.  Arber). 

Tautkat,  a  species  of  dog  trained  to 
hunt  the  boar  in  Fiance  in  a  partiotilar 
manner,  and  explained  to  mean  "the 
tumbler "  in  a  volume  entitled  The 
Preseni  Slate  of  France,  translated  by 
R,  W,,  1687  (see  Safttrday  Bemew,  vol, 
46,  p.  46S),  the  word  evidently  being 
considered  a  derivatiTe  of  vautrer, 
O.  Fr,  veautrer,  to  tumble,  wallow,  or  roll 
over  (Cotgrave),  toTvoltrer  :=Lat.  vobi- 
lare.  The  word  is  really  Fr.  vuuUre, 
"  a  mnngrel  between  a  hoimd  and  a 
maistifi'e  ...  fit  for  the  chase  or  hunt- 
ing of  wild  Bears  and  Boara  "  (whence 
vavlirer,  to  hunt  with  a  vaultre). — 
Cotgrave.  It  is  It.  veliro,  Prov.  veltre, 
from  Lat.  VBrtragKt,  a  word  of  Celtio 
origin,  perhaps  from  ver,  intensi- 
tive,  and  irmg,  a  foot  (Diefenbaoh). 
From  the  French  word  come /etcterw, 
an  old  Eog.  name  for  a  hound-ke^er. 


Topaell,    apeaUng   ti  the  vmiognt, 

Tbii  aort  of  Dogg;ea,  which  oompagaeth  all 

by  craftea,  fraodea,  aabtilties  and  deceiptca, 
wn  Kngliah  men  call  Tumblin,  beoauae  in 
hunting  they  turne  and  tumble,  winding  their 
bodyea  about  in  circle-wiae. — liiatorjf  tf 
Faurc-fooUd  Beau,  p.  168  (1608), 

There  is  little  dotibt  that  he  regarded 
vertagw  aa  akin  to  vertigo,  a  turning 
round,  verlo,  to  turn,  and  BO  porreoUy 
represented  by  ittv^ler  in  English. 

Vkoettb,  a  militaiy  outpost,  we  have 
borrowed  from  the  Frencn,  where  the 
word  means  "  a  Sentry  or  court  of 
guard,  placed  without  a  fort  or  camp ; 
and  more  generally,  any  high  plaice 
from  which  one  may  hob  a&t  off." — Cot- 
grave. The  Fcendi  in  turn  ia  but  the 
Italian  %>edetta,  "a  sentinels  standing- 
place  ;  also  a  watch-towre,  also  a 
beacon  "  (Florio),  ao  apelt  as  if  derived 
from  peiere,  to  see,  view,  or  Hurvey,  aa 
if  a  watch  set  to  apy  or  reconnoitre  the 
enemy,  Vedetta,  however,  ia  only 
another  form  of  wiUUa  of  the  aame 
meaning,  which  is  a  diminntivs  of 
veglia  (veif^),  au»i/iA,asentiuel,  from 
Lat.  vigilUi  (Diez,  Scheler),  For  the 
change  from  I  to  d,  cf,  Fr.  amidon,  from 
Lat,  omylum ;  Portg.  eieada,  from  Lat. 
tealai  also  daiatia,  daoritatt,  old  Lat, 
forms  of  loufio,  laerima. 

Veil,  vb.,  a  mis-apeUingof  tovole,  to 
lower  or  let  down,  old  Eng,  axdU,  Fr. 
avaler.  See  Vau.  and  the  quotations 
there  given, 

Thia  makea  tbe  Hollander  to  daah  bi* 
Colours,  aud  veil  hia  Bonnet  ao  low  unto  her, 
-HaatU,  Fimitiar  UlUrt,  book  ii 


— M.  E.  C,  Wulcott,  Traililimi  and  Ciuhntu 
afCallltdmU,f.lir. 

But  all  ao  BOOne  M  beau'n  hia  browea  doth 
bend. 
She  Kill  her  banner*,  and  palla  in  her 

The  emptie  barke  the  ra^g  bitlowa  aend, 
Vp  (o  (lie  Olym pique  waueii. 

G.  FldcAir,  ChriMti  VietarU  m  Earth, 

1610,  at.  36. 

In  thefollowingpaBsagefrom Bishop 

Haoket's  Sermotu,  whioh  reads  ao  cun- 

oualy  like  a  oontradiction  to  St,  Paul's 
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Wbtt  »  diMoIute  wrik^  it  li  toiesamsa 
Map  into  a  Chareb  and  neither  Mil  lii<  head, 
nor  bend  his  kne^,  nor  lift  op  his  hantla  or 
«]res  lo  heaven)  Who  dweU  there  I  prtf 
Toa  th»t  you  are  so  nuniliar  in  the  boune  I 
Could  you  be  more  saucy  io  a  TsTern  or  in  a 
Theater.— Onti"-!;  ofStrmoa,,  1675,  p.  »l. 

Therobierved'alt  the  gentlemen  u  well  a« 
Khourera  to  vaU  bonnet  and  retire.— tffr  of 
Bp.  Framplon  (ed.  T.  S.  Eians),  p.  116, 
Then  miysC  thou  think  that  Mm  himself 

To  vail  thy  plamea  and  heave  thee  liom  thj 
Orttn,  Orlando  Purinw,  p.  107'(ed.  Dyce). 
Tbo,  whenu  vailtd  wu  her  lofty  crest. 
Her  golden  loclu,  that  were  in  tnunmells  nj 
Upbounden,  did  them  aelrea  adowoe  display 
And  rauffbt  unto  her  heelei. 

Spe/aiT,  Fatrit  Qattru,  III.  iz.  tO. 
We  sbephearda  are  like  them  that  mderaaila 
Doe  speake  higb  words,  when  all  the  ooastia 

Yet  to  a  passenger  will  bonnet  uail>. 

Sir  P.  Sidnty,  Artadia,  I6I9,  p.  tS*. 

YSLDBFARB,  "  A  bird  bigger  tlian  a 
thrash  of  the  same  colour,"  is  Uin- 
oheu'B  spelling  of  fieldfare  (q.v.),  ap- 
pftrentlj  &oin  the  resemblaQoe  of  the 
Spanish  word  forpi!,  which  ha  ia  de- 
flDiug,  to  c&rga,  a  foone,  a  oalfe  of  a 
hinde,  and  a  desire  to  asaimilate  it  to 
the  corresponding  Enghsh  "veal " 
(veald),  a  calf. 

Tknseb,  to  Bnporimposeathin  layer  of 
ornamental  wood  on  a  more  conunon 
sort,  BO  spelt  as  if  to  denote  the  veined 
or  streaky  appearance  of  the  inlaid 
wood  (Lat.  vena,  a  vein),  is  a  corrupt 
form  oijimer,  D  an  .finere ,  Oer.fumieren, 
to  veneer,  originally  to  famish  (give 
an  additional  ornament),  from  French 
fottmir,  to  fnminh.     See  Pesfobh. 

The  Italians  csll  it  piMre  commiue,  a  sort  of 
inUyinj  with  atones,  an»Jo|[ouB  to  the  6/Htr- 
rne  of  cabinets  in  wood.— SnwUeH,  Framn 
md  Iflg,  Litttr  XXVUL 


Vknue,  a  legal  term  for  the  nei^- 
boorfaood  in  which  a  wrong  has  been 
committed,  and  in  which  it  should  be 
tried,  so  spelt  as  if  to  denote  the  place 
when  the  jniy  are  smnmoned  to  come, 
from  Pt,  uenMfl,  a  coming  or  arrival, 
Uke  trenue,  in  fencing,  a  coming  on  or 
attack  (also  spelt  venea  and  vetm^),  ia 
■aid  to  be  from  Norm.  Fr.  vermi,  vttnut, 


neighbourhood,  Ziow  Lat,  vUttetum, 
vuAnetmn,  vicinity  (Wedgwood). 

The  oourt  will  direct  a  change  of  Ibevnuw 
or  tiinu  <  tbal  is,  the  vieinia  or  neigrhbourhood 
in  which  the  injury  is  declared  to  be  done). 
— Blaekitimt  [Hiohardson^. 

Yhrdiqkkasb,  an  old  spelling  of  ver- 
digrw,  Freutsbvert-de-gru  {aeif  "  greea- 
of-grey"),  old  Fr.  vert  de  yn'ee,  which 
have  been  regarded  as  aormptions  of 
tmrderit,  Lat.  viride  certs,  green  of  <$op- 

Vert-de-gris,  Vtrdigreau. — Colgrave. 
In  old  French  the  word   appears   >S 
verte-grex ;  the  original  of  wmch  Littr^ 
thinks  may  have  been  vertaigrct,  green 
prodnoed  by  acid  {I'aigre). 

ink,  Berrf^freiB,  boras. 

Chauctr,  C.  TaUt,  16X58. 

Compare  Ahbbboksask. 

Tbbkin,  Fr.  vermine.  In  Latin  ver- 
mina  is  appUed  to  writhicgB  or  throes 
of  pain,  but  the  word  seems  subse- 
quently to  have  been  oonfoonded  with, 
vermig,  a  worm.  Cf.  eermtno,  (1)  to 
writiie  in  pain,  (2)  to  be  troabled  with 

Vessel,  a  term  in  use  at  'WincheGt«r 
College  for  a  wrapper  of  paper,  especi- 
ally the  half- quarter  of  a  sheet  of  fools- 
cap, is  said  to  be  a  oormption  of  Lat. 
faaotcidut  through  It.  vosn'ola  (B.  C. 
Adams,  Wyhehamica,  p.  488). 

Viael  was  used  for  theme- papers  formerly  at 
Bury  School — Vwibalary  of  E.  -In^Iio  (E. 
D.  8oc.  Ueprint  B.  90). 

VBBBBL-ctiPS,  aCleveland  oormption 
of  tBoaaaal-mift  (Atkinson).  In  the 
Holdemess  dialect  (E.  Yorkshire),  a 
Christmas  carol-singer  is  called  a  oesset- 
cup  (or  heazU-oap)  woman.  Formerly 
these  singers  used  to  oarry  about  in  a 
box  "Advent  Imt^es"  of  Uie  Virgin 
and  Child  (see  Chambers,  Book  of 
Boys,  vol.  ii.  p.72C).  Vei»el-c«.ppiftg  »X 
Christmas  is  still  kept  up  in  the  Isle  of 
Aiholme  (Sir  C.  H.  J.  At^derson,  lAn- 
Bobt  Foeket  Gmde).  On  the  other  hand, 
iaJoieph<f  AritaaiMe,  " toa«cAeIe«  wi^ 
haly  water  "  (1.  288) are  vesselsfor holy 
water ;  vio*»iiUe,  Chev.  Aetigne,  1. 166. 

Vicious,  an  incorrect  form,  as  if  de- 
rived from  Ft.  viaeua  (like  mee  from 
Fr.  vice),  for  vitiim*  from  Lat.  vitiotit*; 
JQst  as  vitiate,  formerly  spelt  vioiala 
(Cotgrave,    s.v.    yidm),  ia  from  Lat. 
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viliare,  and  viHotily,  Lat.  viHotiUu.    A 
Bunilar  mis  •spelling  Bometimee  found  is 
negoeiaie  for  negolinte,  as  if  bom  Ft. 
negoaer,  iiiHt«ftd  of  Lat.  negotiare. 
te  Teojrni  &  |ie  Tjlanye  &  )«  D^cifu  r;l)«, 
^bj-dilprs  manncS  nule  in  riuouade  belt. 

Jf/lUrotJK  Pkifu,  p.  AS,  1.  573. 
Thou  nuiat,  dogged  opinion, 
0(  thwarting  cjnicfce.    Today  rilioiu, 
Liil  to  their  precejjU;  next  dav  Tenuous. 

JiuritrFH,  Scourel  of  ViUaait,  IT. 
(to),  ill.  p.  966). 

ViLK,  in  the  Percy  Folio  M8.,  is  a 
oorruption  of  O.  Eng,  fele,  nnmeiroas, 
A.  Sax.^  (cf.  Om.  viel). 

Sir  LybiuB  rode  muiy  a  mile 

Sawe  adueatures  nuoT  &  vilt 

in  England  &  in  Walea. 

vol.  ii.  p.  463, 1. 131& 

.  JFER'a  DAHC 

torS 

VtPEB,  a  popular  nitme  in  som 
places  for  the  fiab  CrocAiniM  (iraco,ia  k 
alteration  of  its  more  common  nam 


ViLLAinr,  formerly  used  in  the  apeoifio 
sense  of  foul  or  infamooB  language,  was 
perhaps  popularly  associated  with  vile, 
as  in  the  poseage,  "Thevife  person  will 
speak  viUany"  {A.  V.  7g.  iiiii.  C), 
vhete  the  OensTan  version,  preserving 
a  parallelism,  has  "The  niggard  will 
speakeof niggardnesse."  Abp.Trenoh, 
Select  Qlottary,  qnotes  &om  Barrow  on 
Eril- Speaking : — 

In  our  modem  langftiage  it  ii termed  rUJonu, 
U  being  properfornubc  boors  [Lat.  %itLm\\, 

Scheler  remaika  that  in  French  vil, 
vile,  has  helped  to  fix  the  modern  ao- 
ceptatton  of  vilain.  Compare  vUein, 
baao,  inIi>nie,TileneBB  (Cotgrave),f'iIener, 
to  disgrace  or  revile,  with  trfleU,  vile- 
n«ss,  old  Eng.  vHitee  (Elyot),  baseness. 

Eflerward  com)i  fn  aenne  of  jetpjnge  ^l 
it  wel  grat,  and  wel  uoul,  wel  uaU,  and  vrel 
vUeyn  [Aflerward  eometh  the  un  of  boaal- 
ina  that  ii  verj  great,  and  very  foal,  Terj 
faue,  and  Terj  wicked]. — Ayn^ilt  of  Inwyt, 
p.  59. 
AtojI    hit  i*  your  syla^ny,  ge  vyltn  your 

Aililmtiet  Voemx,  p.  61, 1.  B63. 
To  make  oar  tongue  «oilprely  pury^ed. 
That  the  vjiU  termed  ihould  nalhing  arage, 
Aa  like  a  pje  to  chatter  in  a  cage. 


VI8I0QS0UY 

wjth  rethoiyke  fbnnally 
-  — 'houten  v^lany. 

t  e}  FlmiKin,  1SS5, 
p.46(PereySoe.). 
He  never  yet  no  vitanit  ne  aajde 
In  alle  hia  lif.  unto  no  manere  wiirbt 
lJe< 

VuntiABD  is  perhaps  a  oomption  of 
the  old  Eng.  form  vyner  or  vinere  (Lat. 
tn'nenrium),  which  with  the  common 
eicreBoenoe  of  d  would  become  vyiter-d, 
just  am  old  Eng.  lanere  became  lanyard. 
See  further  nnder  Stxbltibd.  Com- 
pareoIdEng.  ii»r(rer,agarden(Chauoer), 
Ft.  vergier,  from  Lat,  viridariiun.  Or 
more  probably  viiteyaird  is  a  fusion  of 
eyner  witli  A.  Sax.  tma-geard,  u/ineard, 
a  "  wine-jard"  (Ooth.  umnA-gard], 
Compare ; — 

Manna  nantida  tKinojani — S.  Itiki  z(. 
9,  Galb.  Vtrtim,  360. 

Sum  man  plantode  bim  ttingtard. — Id.  A, 
Sax.  Vm.  9!». 

Sum  utn  plintide  a  tiyiKr. — Id.  Wydijfe, 
1389. 

A  certayne  man  planted  a  ownnnrdi. — W. 
Tynttolc,  15«& 

lliei  eettiden  me  a  kepere  in  vmtn ;  Y 
kepte  not  mj  vy«r.~Wyolifft,  Sang  of  Sob- 

VisHOHT,  1  ore  old  corruptions  of 
ViaiOONOKY,  i  physiognomy  (Greek 
phyeiognumoniii,  the  knowledge  of  a 
man's  nature  (phyaia)  by  means  of  his 
face  or  expression),  from  a  suppoBed 
connexion  with  vi«age,  Fr.  w«,  the  face 
or  countenance,  Lat.  vitvi,  the  appear- 

It  is  recorded  in  The  Perfect 
Dinniai,  Nov.  28-80, 1646,thateertain 
evil-disposed  persons  broke  into  West- 
minster Abbey  and  mutilated  "the 
effigies  of  old  learned  Camden  .  .  . 
broke  off  bis  nose,  and  otherwise  de- 
faced his  vinoffnomy." 

Spit  in  hia  vitnimiy. 
Bmuiwrnl  oari  Fktckrr,  Woman  Pku'd,  IT.  1. 
Tbe  goodly  ymage  of  your  viniamy, 
Clearer  then  eriiull,  would  therein  sppera. 
Sptmir,  SoniuU,  45. 
Each  of  the  Gods,  by  hia  like  viniomit 
Esthete  be  knowen;  butJoTeaboTetbemall, 
By  his  great  lookps  and  power  Imperiall. 

Sptnxr,  Muiopolmoi  (Globe ed.),  p.535. 

Spenser  also  has  the  form  phyenMnie ; — 
Yel  certes  by  her  face  and  pkiitnomU, 
Whether  ahe  man  or  woniaa  inly  were. 
That  oould  not  any  creature  well  descry. 
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Tha  gradiul  oonbaotioa  oT  this  -wotA 
from  an  original  v^magntmrmy, 
throng  phyiiogwmy,  phygnomie,  down 
to  phiz,  IS  ft  cnriouH  inHtanoe  of  a  oom- 
mou  procesa.  Compare  gymholoffy  (Be 
Qtdnoey)  for  eymbotokigy,  and  see  Ido- 
LATBT.  Old  Frsnch  cormptions  sra 
pMymoute  and  phiomie  {CotgrSTe). 
The  old  £ng.  vise,  &oe,  perhapi 
favoored  the  oontraoUon  to  phiti. 

Tbmt  luel  jieiine  in  gemmj$  ^Dle, 
Vered  Tp  her  vgie  with  yiea  gnja. 

AUiltnititi  Pctmi,  p.  B,  1.  ff54. 
[lUiied  up  her  faoe  with  gnj  fj**-} 
VoL-AO-vsNT,  This  term  for  a  light 
flweet  dish,  'which  we  have  borrowed 
from  the  French  (where  it  seems  to 
mean  something  like  a  "  windy  Sight  ")i 
was  probably  originally  cofe  ei  WMtM,  an 
old  expression  for  anything  emp^, 
light,  or  worthless  (in  this  case  imsntt- 
etantial).  Soheler  quotes  the  word 
vanoole,  a  fotile,  emp^  thing,  &om  the 
Bomant  du  Benard  (compare  onr  hiek- 
ihawt) ;  FroT.  |Fr.  voli  —  light  puff 
paste;  and vewh  =  hollow, loose, li^t. 
See  Fool. 


W. 

Waooonkb,  a  nantioal  term  for  a 

rentier  or  book  of  sea-oharts,  painting 
ont  the  coasts,  rooks,  ke,  (Falconer, 
Marine DieUonary.B. v.).  Anearlyfolio 
volume  of  charts  by  a  Baron  Yon  Wa- 
genaer  originated  the  name.    A  RV 


for  anyvolumaof  asiinilaideBoription, 
just  as  a  Donet  (Donatns'  gronunar) 
VBs  a  common  word  formerly  for  any 
grammar,  something  like  our  Litidle!/ 
Ifurray,  or  as  we  nught  call  a  lexicon 
a  Lidale-iMd-Seott,  or  a  concordance  a 
Cruden.  80  Avinel,  from  Avienos,  and 
E»opet,  from  ^sop,  ore  medifeval  names 
for  a  book  of  fables,  and  Fi.  coleptn,  a 
note-book  or  commonplace  book,  was 
originally  a  word-book  or  lexioon  com- 
posed by  Ambrose  Calepiit  towards  tha 
end  of  the  l&th  century.  So  Dal- 
maple'H  OAort*  are  called  Tie  BnyKsfc 
Waggoiter. 

The  Csplain  ....  eslled  for  the  uaginm-, 
to  enquire  whither  say  rock  bod  been  ob~ 
■erred  by  othen  that  hu  formerly  lued  thow 


.   Framplm  (ed.  by  T.  8. 


•ete—Li/-.  o/fl 
Evaiu),  p.  3U. 
The  fall  title  of  the  original  volnme 

Wagenaer,  Lueai,  Specnlnm  naaticum 
■aper  nCTigvliane  mBris  imcideatdu  confec- 
tum,  contLoeoi  omnee  or«e  maritimu,  GilliE, 
Hispaniee,  tte.  in  direrHii  mappit  mwitimis 
oomprehpnaum.      L(7den,  1588,  Tot. 

Waist-co&t,  Mr.  Wedgwood  claims 
as  a  corruption  from  Fr.  vetle  (FMolog. 
Tratie.  186fi,  p.  69),  but  this  seems  mors 
than  doubtM. 

Waihbooai,  an  old  mis-spelling  of 
waimeot  (e.  g,  Fepys'  Diairy,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  9,  61,  ed.  M.  Bri^t),  Dut.  magen- 
»6Kot,  "  wain-shutter,"  wainscot,  ori- 
ranaUy  perhaps  "  wall-shutter ;"  cf. 
Fris.  wage.  A-  Sax.  wah,  a  wall. 

Waitb,  the  nightly  musicians  at 
Christmas  time  so  called,  have  gene- 
rally been  regarded  as  those  who  toait, 
wake,  watch,  or  keep  vigil  (O,  Eng.  to 
uiaUe)  during  the  night ;  "  tca^, 
waker,(n^"  (ProTnpf.P(irc.),beingau 
old  word  for  a  watchman,  and  Neckam 
actually  translating  veryiei  by  occubKB 
(Wright,  7oaoi)vlanee,  106].  However, 
loai^  seems  from  the  first  to  signify 
moaieiane  generally. 

Wayttt  on  the  walle  gso  blows. 


It  L 


femtit  ifPortagal  [in  Wripht]. 


umnder,  IL  4812, 7769,  and  ii 
the  same  word  as  wait,  a  hautboy. 
Span,  and  Fortg.  gcnia,  a  flageolet  or 
bagpipe,  which  are  from  Arabic  ^ot'toA, 
a  flute  (Dies). 

They  are  generally  mrt  by  women  .... 
who  welcome  them  with  dancing  and  ain^ing, 
and  are  called  [imttr^-tniid,  perhapa  ■  corrup- 


See  Brand,  Pop.  AntiqwHet,  vol.  i. 
p.  190,  ed.  Bohn.  He  quotes  "  wtikt- 
ful  waits  "  from  Chrittmat,  a  poem  (p. 
460),  and  Sir  Thoe.  Overbury  speaks  of 
"  the  makefal  ketches  on  Christmas 
Eve,"  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
Mr.  Chappell  with  less  probabili^ 
regards  the  icaight.  or  hautboy  as  hav- 
ing been  bo  called  from  being  played 
by  the  caatle  wa-ighi  or  vatchman.— 
BitU>ry  of  Muw,  vol.  i.  p.  260. 
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He  Mtl  hu  latMi  bi  t>e  atret. 
If  hu  moffht  wit  \m  kiag^  mett. 

Curtor^ujidi  (Sveciment  of  ^riy 
E«e.  ii.  74). 

Waes,  the  track  of  Binoath  vater  left 
behind  her  by  a  ship  under  Btul,  is  a 
naturalized  form  of  Fr.  ouaiche  (same 
Benee),  BomeliiaaB  apelt  ovage,  which  is 
the  Bame  word  as  Sp.  aguage,  a  curreat, 
from  Lat.  o^uo^wn. 

Waix-byed,  said  of  a  horse  when  the 
iris  of  the  eye  is  white,  aa  with  a  cata- 
ract ("All  white  hke  a  plaisteredfoiiJI." 
— Grose  I),  corresponds  to  Icel.  vagl- 
eygr  of  the  Bame  meaning  (sometimes 
corrupted  into  vald-et/gir),  from  cagl  d 
auga,  lit.  "  a  beam  in  the  eye,"  a  dis- 
ease, feotn  vagi,  a  beam.  Cf.  Swed. 
vagel,  a  peroh. 

A  hone  witb  a  mtU-ty,  gluiciolui. 

Ban'i,  Atvtarie,  1580. 

Id  old  English  writers  vihall,  mhavle, 
or  what  eye  denotes  the  disease  of  the 
eyes  called  glaiieoma,  and  Spenser 
speaks  of  a  butrded  goat  with 

Whallu  eiea,  the  usue  of  Keloty. 

F.  Q.  I.  IT.  14. 
Compare — 

(kit  St  rhtvrt,  whaU  tut. 

'  Colgratt. 
The  form  violdeneyed  occurs  in  K. 
AlyiaunJer,  L  5^74. 

Ttie  Tilext  atioke, 
That  e»er  aall-e^d  wralli  or  (taring  rage 
Preaented  to  tbe  lean  of  soft  remorae. 

Shakaptart,  King  John,  act  IT. 
«c.  3, 1.  511. 

Wautot,  ■)  has  no  right  to  be 
WaUi-nut,  J  ranked  among  wall 
froit,  as  its  name  might  suggest.  It 
was  Bpelt  formerly  totUtkntit  (Gerarde, 
1695,  p.  12&2],  A.  Bai.  teealh-lmvl,  and 
^  Oer.  Wdltdu  Natt,  "  foreign  nut," 
Dorset  welth  nut.  So  Fr.  gauge,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  vialaA ;  Icel.  vai-hntyt,  Irieh 
galUehno.  In  old  English  it  was  some- 
times with  the  same  connotation  oalled 
Freneisten  Anufu,  French  nut  {Leech- 
dome,  Wortcvrming,  4c,,  Cockayne,  toL 
iii.  Glossary).  The  German  have  also 
looZbiuM,  as  if  from  tnall,  a  rampart. 

Some  difficult;  there  a  in  cracking  the 
name  thereof:  ohi  tValt-Huti,  hariDgno  affi- 


NoT  ue  ibej  ao  oalled  becsaee  trailed  with 
Sheila,  which  ia  common  (o  ill  other  Nuts, 
Tbe  truth  ia  Oaal  or  Walt  in  tbe  old  Dutch 
>igni£ech  jlrangE  or  exotick  (whence  Witih 
that  ia  Fortigntn)  ;  these  Nuta  being  no 
NatiTea  of  England  or  Eorope,  and  probably 
Grat  fetch'd  from  Peraia,  becsuae  called  Nai 


Nick 


Compare  Ger.  W^ehe  Bohne,  ^ 
Eng.  French  beans,  i.e.  foreign  beans; 
Watteher  hahn,  a  turkey  (cf.  Fr.  pouU 
iTInde,  Dindon). 

Ve  goed  for  ge-routed  WeUh-itni. 
Brtitmann  Bailadi,  p.  108  (ed.  1871). 

Fagitli,  feaiola,  atleh  beaoei,  kidney  beans, 
French  peaaon. — Florto. 

Similarly  in  Icelandic  VaUr  (fo- 
reigners) are  the  French,  Val-land, 
France,  vallari,  one  from  foreign  lands, 
a  pilgrim,  whence  no  doubt  the  Bor- 
name  Waller  (cf.  Ger.  wcUlfaiiTten). 

Waix-wobt,  an  old  popular  name 
for  the  dwarf-elder  {Ebviut),  as  if  oaUed 
from  its  growing  on  walls,  is  old  Eng. 
vjealwyrt  (Cockayne,  Leechdomt,  Wort- 


vfyri,  like  tcolnirf,  from  taeaih-hnul),  it 
being  popularly  sapposed  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Danes,  whence  its 
other  name  Dane-viorl.  "We  also  find 
the  forms  wcU-wyri  (Wright,  Vocatnt' 
lairiet,  p.  80,  IDth  cent.)' and  uiidle-murte 
(Jdj,  265, 15th  cent.).  Gerarde  spells 
it  Wale  teoorl  and  Wall  looori  (Herhal, 
p.  1237).  It  seems  also  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  compound  of  A.  Sax.  vidl, 
slaughter,  and  as  having  got  its  name 
from  growing  at  Slanghterford,  Wilts, 
where  many  of  the  Danes  were  de- 
stroyed (see  Prior,  a. v.). 

The  roolea  of  Wall  iBoorl  boyled  in  win* 

and  drunken,  are  good  against  the  dropaia. 
—Gerardt,  Htrbel.  p.  KM. 

The  road  hereabouta  tgo  being  oTprgrown 
with  DanttBitd,ibey  fanaj  it  sprung  from  the 
blood  of  the  Danes  alain  in  battle ;  and  that 
if  upon  a  certain  day  in  the  rear  you  cut  it, 
it  bleeds.— D.  1M«,  Tout  thro'  Grtal  Bri- 
tain,  ii.  416. 

Wahdeboo,  the  name  of  a  baboon 
fonnd  in  Ceylon,  Ger,  wandfru,  as  if 
called  from  its  erratic  habit,  are  natu- 
ralized forms  of  Cingalese  elvandu. — 
Mahn's  Webtter. 

Wahhobm,  the  name  of  a  plaat  of 
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the  genus  Etsmp/mo,  is  a  oorroptian 
of  tiie  SiaineBe  vsM^hom,  —  Malm's 
Wehilnr. 

VfusTOtl,  sometimes  understood  as 
if  it  meant  vianiing  (a  mate],  appel«ne, 
lioentioas,  is  the  old  Eng.  wanlovm,  or 
wan-lowen,  deficient  in  broeding,  bsdly 
brought  up,  A.  Saz.  toon  (implyinf!  de- 
ficiency) +  totven  { togen,  p.  parte  offatfn, 
to  lead  or  draw),  educated.  The  word 
is  thus  equivalent  to  un-Untmne,  ondis- 
ciplined,  and  opposed  to  v:el  UotBene 
(Jncren  Ewie),  well-bred.  SeoWedg- 

Welsh  gtcatitan,  fickle,  wanton,  appa- 
rently troja  gnmnlw,  to  separate  (ae  if 
"apt  to  ran  off"),  is  perhaps  aborrowed 
WOTd. 

Mar.  Yon  trt  a  uorIihi. 

Roh.  Ona  I  do  sonlna, 
1  uant-ed  till  jou  cune;  but  eoirlhiTe  yoii, 
I'll  grow  to  your  embraoes. 

it.  Jowon,  Tim  Sad  Shtphtni,  i.  S. 

Yonge  aintotia,  whose  parentes  hsue  left 
them  (ajre  boata,  goods  ftad  ludea,  whiche 
be  Tiacioualy,  idlp,  Tnleomedly,  yea  or  ralber 
bewtly  brought  vp.— W.  Biiifeyn,  Boolae  of 
Simpla,  p.  iirii.  verao, 

WiKT?,  an  old  word  for  the  girth  or 
belly-band  of  ahorse,  still  nsed  in  proT. 
English  (e.g.  Parish,  Siiesesc  Ohssary), 
which  Mtthn  thought  to  be  connected 
with  Dnt.  uiiindt,  want,  tackling,  lope- 
work,  rigging,  is  a  corruption  of  irmib- 
tie,  a  band  or  tie  (A.  Baz.  t!ge)  for  the 
v>ami  or  belly  (A.  Sai.ioitmi,  old  Eng. 
teonJi,  the  belly). 


Tuner,  Umbandry  Familurt,  y.  It 
[Richardion], 

Wab-datb,  a  Cleveland  word  for 
week-days  as  opposed  to  Sundays,  or- 
dinary or  workmg-days,  is  identic^ 
with  Dan.  hnerdag,  a  week  day,  lit. 
"every  day,"  from  hver,  eveij,  Suio- 
Goth.  haardag.  Warl-day  (in  Pea- 
cock's Qlcetary  of  MtaUey,  to.,  Liih 
colnthire)  is  a  mrUier  corruption. 

Wasden,  as  the  name  of  a  pear,  is 
from  the  French  garde, "  Poire  de  gtn-de, 
a  Warden,  or  Winter  Pear;  a  pear 
which  maybe  kept  [gorife]  very  long." 
— Cotgrave,  This  disposes  of  the  theory 
that  this  variety  was  raised  first  by  the 
Cistercian  mot^  of  Warden  in  Bed- 
fordshire iTh«  fferefordsAirt  Pomona, 
Pt.  I.). 


I     )  WATEB-OBASa 

Wab-beh  is  given  in  Bosworth,  Angh- 
Saxon  Bidionary,  as  a  name  for  the 
hen  pheasant,  under  the  word  wor-Aono, 
%.e.  moor-hen  (from  wattr,  weed  ?),  of 
which  word  it  is  a  corruption. 

Funianui,  Wor-hana.—  W'ighl.-VocabBla. 
ria,  Uth  cent. 

Wablock,  a  wizard,  presents  a  curi- 
ous instance  of  reiterated  corruption. 
The  English  word,  as  well  as  the  Scotch 
vjarlo,  a  wicked  person,  is  the  modem 
form  of  old  Eng.  waTlo\re,  A.  Saz.  wair- 
hga,  a  "  compact-liar,"  one  who  has 
belied  or  broken  bis  (baptismal)  cove- 
nant (voer),  an  apostate ;  in  the  Beo- 
wulf (^'^  oecturyj  we  have  a  similar 
formation,   tri'dtv-Uigan,  faith-breakers 


varS-lokkuT,  literally  "  word-sonffe," 
"  goardian-BDngs  "  [as  if  from  varKa,  to 
ward),  charms,  incantations,  witch- 
OToft ;  but  this  also,  ae  Cleasby  pointa 
out,  is  a  corruption  of  vriar-lakhir 
(or  -hkw),  i.  e.  "  weird-songs,"  spells, 
charms,  Iroia  «r*r  —  A,   Sax.  tiryrd, 

)«  varlaght  Slide  OQ>Iaft  with  Toil ; — 
*'  ■  bs  Judu  I  quit  bu  |»a  doae." 
Ltgtndt  0}  tht  Holy  Rood,  p.  Itl, 
1.467. 
Bi-leueb  onre  wpoitb  .  irariaum  wode. 
old  Eng.  MiKtlbmy,  p.  91,  1. 37. 

In  the  following  Jonah's  whale  is 
called  a  icarhek : — 
For  osde  \ie  bjte  heuen  kyng,  )nT%  bil  honda 

Warded  Us  wreck  man  in  u-arUnoa  gaUfj. 
AiUtiralm  Pnenl,  p.  96,  1.  1^8. 

[For  bad  do!  the  bigh  king  of  heaven, 
tbrbuKb  bii  mighty  band,  guarded  this 
wret<£ed  man  in  the  nuuuter'a  guu.] 

Ve  aoiely  hae  Kme  uorlneft-breef 
Owre  human  bearla. 
fiurru,  P«fliu,  p.  M  (Globe  ed.). 

Wast-anolb,  an  old  name  for  ft 
"  sort  of  Magpy,  a  Bird  "  (Bailey),  is  a 
corruption  of  viariangh,  the  shrike  or 
bntoher-bird,  Ger.  vrurg-engel,  deetroy- 
ing  angel.  Forinstancesof  birds  being 
caUed  angels,  see  AacHAKOEL  supra. 

Wateb-ceoft,  a  Leicestersliire  word 
for  a  water-bottle  (Evans),  a  eorraption 
of  wcUeT-cafa^e.    See  Croft. 

Watek-cieabb,  a  provincial  corrup- 
tion of  uNiter-crew  (Wright).  Water- 
^rou-Aall  in  Co.  Cork  ia  ii)  the  nativa 
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IriBb  Onoean-fia-htohraicAe,  the  hill  of 
the  waleroresKt  (Joyce,  Iruh  Namet  of 
Placet,  Ist  S.  p.  86). 

Wntter  crathet  is  the  Cumberland 
form  of  the  word  (DiokinBon),  umter- 
ereaee*  that  of  the  South  London  folk. 

Waveb,  a  provinoial  word  for  a  pond 

(SuSblk),  old  Eng.  wayowre,  Btond- 
inge  water,  Fiscina  (Prompt.  Parv.), 
ore  naturalized  forms  of  Lat.  vivarinm, 
a  pond  for  keeping  fishes  olive.  Hence 
also  Ft,  vimcT,  O,  H.  Ger,  wurari, 
M.  H.  Qer.  toiiccr,  Mod.  Qer.  iceiher. 

Wate  wine,  a  nams  for  the  bind- 
weed or  codvoIvdIub,  otherwise  leither- 
toi'ne,  in  Wilts,  and  GloucoBterBbire 
(Otd  Country  cmd  Farming  Worde,  p, 
168). 

Wax,  in  the  nantical  phrase  "  to  get 
under  toay,"  is  most  probably  a  distinot 
word  from  tcay  (:::  via),  A.  Sax.  iceg, 
Icel.  vegr. 

The  uoii  of  ■  3bip  is  the  course  or  progreM 
which  she  makeii  od  the  waler  under  soil. 
I'hua  wfaeo  she  begins  her  motioa,  she  is  uid 
to  be  andir  naii;  sad  wbeo  that  motton  is- 
creu«s  Hb»  in  said  to  biie  frMh  waj  through 
the  water.— Faieuner,  liarint  Ukl. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word 
would  seem  to  be  "  motion,"  and  so  it 
may  be  a  derivative  of  A.  Sax.  tcegan, 
to  move  (cf.  Ger.  toiigen,  Goth.  loajpan, 
loeL  Vega,  and  perhaps  Lat.  vagari) ; 
but  perhaps  A.  Sax.  teeg  itself  originally 
meant  motion  onwara,  a  passage,  a 
jonmey,  and  then  the  road  traversed, 
»"way."  From  the  cognate  O.H.  Ger. 
toagm,  to  move,  alt^^  into  vmgon 
(whence  Ger.  urogen,  to  float),  comes 
Ft.  voguer,  to  set  sail,  vogue,  a  clear 
passage,  as  of  a  ship  in  a  broad  sea 
(Cotgrave).  Consequently  the  phrase 
"  lo  be  in  vogue,"  i.e.  to  pass  current, 
Fr.  eiPB  en  vogue,  avoir  la  vogue,  O.  H. 
Ger.  in  wago  weean,  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  being  "under  way"  (tnter 
viandum). 

Weigh,  which  is  sometimes  substituted 
incorrectly  in  this  phrase  (from  a  con- 
fusion with  "  weighing  anchor"),  was 
occasionally  written  vjay.  It  is  radi- 
cally the  same  word. 

1  will  not  hare  it  lo  be  preiudiea  to  inye 
bodj|,  but  1  offai  it  unto  jou  (o  consider  and 
wag  it. — Larimer,  Stmumi,  p.  B6. 


7     )  WAY-BBEAD 

Bailee  hoiied  there,  stroke  here,  and  Anchon 

laid, 
In  Thunes,  «'^  were  at  Tygria  &  Euphrates 

DcHKt,  Po€mi,  ]fi35,  p.  301. 
Otna,  the  cr;  of  Manners  hoiating  aailes, 
va^ing  of  anck^T,  kc—Fiarifl. 

Wai-bit,  an  old  corruption  of  to«e- 
bit ;  see  the  citations. 

"Aa  YorkihiTi  Wa>i-bit." —  Tbat  ta,  an 
Over.plua  not  accouoted  in  the  reckoning, 
which  sometimes  proveth  as  much  as  all  tlie 
rest.  Ask  a  Counlry-man  here  on  the  hish- 
wnj,  how  far  it  is  to  such  a  TowQj  and  they 
commaaly  return,  "  So  manv  miles  and  a 
FCay-bit;"  which  K'uv-^ilis  e'uough  tomake 
the  wearied  Travaiter  aurfel  of  the  length 
thereof ....  Bat  hitherto  we  have  run  along 
with  eommoa  report  and  false  spelling  (the 


e>,  > 


It  is 


t  ICay 


the  Blarling  place  again. 
bit,  though  genera] iv  a>  pronounced,  hut  H'm- 
bit,  B  pure  Yorluhu-iiime,  wbich  is  a  unall 
bit  in  the  Northern  l^anguage. — T,  FtiUtr, 
Worliiu  !■}■  England,  ii.  495. 

In  some  Pisces  ihej  [miles]  contaiu  tbrty 
Furlongs  whereas  ours  IiaTe  but  eight,  ua- 
leaa  it  fe  in  Wales,  where  they  are  allowwi 
belter  Measure,  or  in  the  North  Parts,  wi 


iai\e.-~H«w 


IVay-6ii,  a  little  piece,  a  little  way,  a  Mile 
and  a  Wav  bit,  YorkA.—Raa,  Nnrth  Cnunlrv 
Wordt. 

II  n'y  a  qu'vne  huuu^  (Much  like  our 
Northern  WeeUt)  You  haTebut  a  little  (aaies 
the  clown,  when  you  haie  a  great)  way 
thither.— CrHgraiK,  i.v.  Huqutt. 

Compare  tree,  a  little  bit,  as  in  the 
Scottisl;  song,  "  We  had  better  bide  a 
v>ee"  short  for  weeny,  A.  Sax.  AuKOne 
(0.r.  mmj). 

The  kyng  than  vynkit  a  litill  u«. 
And  slepit  nocht  Alii  ynkurly. 

Rarhuir,  Thi  Bnut,  bk.  Tii.  I.  IBS. 

Wat-brbad,  the  popular  name  of  the 
plantain,  formerly  spelt  uiatr-bred«,u>e^- 
bred  (Gerarde,  p.  840),  is  in  old  English 
uxeg-hr&de,  weg-br^de,  i.  e.  "  way- 
spread,"  so  called  from  its  frequenting 
waysides,  from  hradan,  to  spread. 
Compare  its  foreign  names,  Dan.  vy- 
hred,  Qer.  aegeireit,  negbrcidt,  "  way- 
spread,"  Dut.  weegbree  (Sewel),  Prov, 
Ger.  wegicoTf. 

Gif  mannes  heafod  see  o8So  sir  sy  ge- 
nimme  ufg&rWinw^rtwalennfaman'abead 
ache  or  be  sore  let  him  take  the  roolii  oftHi.v- 
ftmi'/]. — L*eeft(£onu,  H'orlciiiininj,  and  Stiir- 
',  ed.  Cockayne,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 
..  ju-b'tad,  FUiatain,  ah  AS.  tVatg-braedt, 
called  beeauae  growing  everywhere  in 
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Wat-ooosb,  the  nttmo  of  the  annaal 
diimer  given  to  jooraeymeit  printers 
at  iha  beginning  of  winter.  "  The 
Master FiintOTRiTeathema  Wa/y-gooaei 
that  is,  he  makes  them  a  good  feast, 
Ao."  —  Moxon,  Meehaniek  Exerdteg, 
1688.  The  word  is  a  oormption  of 
wayz-gooie,  i.e.  a  stubble-goose,  whioh 
nmd  to  be  the  head  dish  at  these  en- 
tertunments  {N.  ^  Q,  Gth  S.  Ti.  200). 
Bfulej  gives  toayi-oooM,  a  stubble- 
gooBe,  and  laayx,  a  bnndle  of  straw. 
Old  Eng.  tease,  a  wisp  (Baret). 

Wat-wasd,  generally  understood  to 
mean  wilful,  as  if  "  turned  eTeryone  to 
his  own  way"  {Jt.  liii.  S),  is  for  avtay- 
ward,  old  Eng.  aiaeUcarde,  tnmed 
awajr  [O.  Eng.  maey,  A.  Sax.  item], 
perverted,  perverse,  obstinate,  like 
"froward,"  Prov.  Eng.  oM»h,  shy,  nn- 
Booial  (Whitby),  Pr.  reveSte,  It.  riveedo 
{revereM),  It.  rUroeo,  Btnbbom  (re- 
trornu).    See  Toadt. 

The  first  part  of  the  word,  Ofoov, 
oioe^,  atoeg  (A.  Sax.  on-wep,  Dut.  toetr), 
was  perhaps  confused  with  Prov.  Oer. 
ouKcA,  Shig,  qffig,  old  Qer.  amkke,  IceL 
aj-vgr,  turned  the  wrong  way,  whence 
old  Eng.  melee,  perverse,  wrong,  and 
cuehmard,  old  Sax.  avuA,  perverse, 
evil.  See  Oamett,  PhUohg.  Euaya,  p. 
66. 

It  ii  ft  botle*  b*le  ■  bi  god  t«t  me  fbunned, 
t[o1  vitlne  sfW  ■  wif  ■  tat  ii  s  aavaard* 
euere.     William  if  Faitm,,  I.  3985. 

Thit  Chou  be  deljnered  fro  an  yael  wett, 
and  fro  t  man  tbat  ipekith  vwimrd  thingis, 
Whiche  fonskeD  ■  nStful  uwu,  snd  goen  bi 
derk  imi'm  ....  wboie  unu  bea  weyicerd, 
snd  bar  gojinrii  ben  ofiuel  bnu. —  tvicliff; 
Prov.  ii.  U,  14. 

He  tbst  ^aitb  aimpli.  lehsl  be  uk(;  ha 
tbit  ^ith  bi  weiuard  uwiei,  flcha]  fslle  douD 
onji.—Wyclift,  Pr«i,  ixviii.  18. 

WiXT,  a  vulgar  word  for  angry,  used 
so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Chas.  I.  (sea 
the  quotation  from  The  HamiUonPapert 
relating  to  the  years  1686-1660,  Camden 
Soc),  is  perhaps  from  the  Scottish  tflei, 
for  vex,  and  so  =  Fr.  vexi,  from  Lat. 
vexare.  So  wax,  to  grow,  was  anciently 
sometimes  written  wesce.  In  Lowland 
Scottish  te  was  often  nsed  for  v. 


Asiit  Rating,  l(e.  p.  3, 1. 73  (E.E.T.S.). 


Tbej  wowld  place  laeb  perBoni  ia  inferior 
Comnuadis  u  ar  to  deboch  the  iSeotioas  of 
tbe  ulen,  from  which  beiugf  diacouerid  be 
him  maksi  him  tbe  moir  mun.—Sir  IV.  Btt- 
Imdtn  lo  Eurj  af  Lamrick'  Julv  9,  1MB, 
Homiilon  Pupm,  p.  (19. 

Daviee,  Stipp.  Eng.  Olottary,  sup- 
plies the  ibllowmg  instances : — 

She's  in  ■  terrible  uoi,  but  abe'll  be  all 
rivbt  b7  the  time  be  comM  back  from  hia 
holidayn. — H.  KiagiUg,  Ravtnihot,  ch.  v. 

Il  would  cheer  him  up  more  than  aajthiog 
if  I  could  make  him  a  little  luuy  with  ma.— 
Vickini,  Bleak  Hanit,  cb.  xziv. 

Weabt,  a  Scotch  word  in  Boma*  Una, 

If  Cory  fa'  tbe  weefu'  wmidie, 

is  a  corruption  of  the  old  Eng.  wary, 

werg,  a  corse  or  malediction  (OUphant, 

Old  and  Mid.  Eng.  p.  74),  frequontly 

8peltu'anB(Havolok)and«ifTj(Minot5, 

A.  Sax.  viergian,  to  curse,  also  icyrgaM, 

to  harm,  alun  to  worry. 

I  maj  u«ru  tbs  wye,  tbatl  tbii  werre  mooede. 

Morle  Arthun,  1.  699. 
{1  may  cane  the  man  that  stiired  up  tbit 
war.] 
Ge  De  achulen  cor  none  ftage  ne  luarim, 
□e  aweriea.— ^ncrm  Riiclt,  p.  70. 

[Ye  m».t  not  for  anything  curse  or  awear.J 
Crist  uarit  him  with  bis  mouth  t 
Waritd  wrtbe  be  of  Dorji  and  nitb  ! 

Havilok  Ikt  a»M,  1.  43*. 

WXABBL,  an  old  name  for  the  gullet 

or  windpipe,  and  sometimee  for  the 
uvulo  or  epiglottis,  is  a  corruption  of 
A.  Sax.  vxBtend  or  waeend,  Fris.  taaiend, 
perhaps  akin  to  A.  Sax.  lupeoean,  to 
wheeze,  loel.  htxBea.  Compare  Sav, 
waitel,  the  gullet  (Wedgwood),  and 
perhaps  the  first  part  of  Greek  olto- 
phiigot,  the  gullet  or  resophagos,  Fr. 
oeson,  the  weaeon  or  throat-pipe  (Cot- 
grave). 

Florio,  Nevi  World  of  Word$  (1611), 
defiuee  EpwUyUe  to  be  "  tbe  oouer  or 
TTeoteU  of  the  throat." 

Gallillo,  .  .  .  the  mcuUor  littletongue  at 
the  entrance  of  the  throat,  tbe  throat  bolL — 
Mimhev,  SjMniADict.  162J. 
If  je  aeek  to  feed  on  AmmoD'a  fhiits,  .  .  . 
The  mastirea  of  our  land  shall  worry  ye, 
And  pall  the  toHicli  from  your  greedythroala. 
Petit,  Darid  aniJ  Btliuabi,  p.  465 
(ed.  Uyce). 

Id  tbe  head,  ai  there  be  leTeral  part*,  ao 
there  be  dii  .... 
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atben  vhich  pertain  to  .  .  .  moutb,  palkte, 
tongue,  imhI,  chapi,  bee,  &c. — SurlDu,  Am- 
lomv  4  Melanchola,  1.  i.  1.3. 

So  1  wia  ukrd,  what  he  was  that  made 
this  restitutioD.  But  ahDulde  I  baue  named 
bjm !  naj  Ihej  ahaulde  M  MODe  baue  thya 
uttaunt  of  mine. — Lalimtr,  Sirmnu,  p.  Ill 

Forbid  tbe  banni  or  I  irill  cul  Toar  \cituL 
Tht  Citw  MorrA  (OU  Piuji,  voL  ii.). 
In-«Ieps  thai  insole  at  insulter, 
Tbe  cruel  Quincy,  leaping  like  a  Vulture 
At  Adiuna  throat,  liia  holiow  icaaciNil  iwel- 
ling. 

SvfMiWi-,  Du  Banal,  p.  109  (I6»). 
Cut  bi«  ineiand  with  ih^  knife. 

.S^Jicfpeare,  "ttmfnt,  iu.  S. 


inihiu, 


t   tonpie   of  tbe   tl 

Sp^niA  Dice.  16S3. 

6m  Whistlb,  whiali  is  perhaps  the 
some  word;  and  compue  weatel-Jah 
{Molella  milgarU),  which  Beems  to  be  & 
cormptioD  of  ita  other  name  icAuf2«-^% 
or  whistle. 

WeiTHKB,  To  (a  storm,  &o.},  is  said 
to  be  a  oorroptioii  of  the  A.  S»i.  uni- 
Warn,  to  resist,  to  oppose  sacoesBfallj 
(HaldemsQ,4i^*>P>^)<froin  A.Snx. 
WH(Sei'r:Scot.  toither-(»hint),  O.  H.  Ger. 
widar,  Oer.  wieder,  Ooth.  trn^a,  Icel. 
vitr,  against.  I  doubt  it.  But  oom- 
PEure  Lonsdale  wl^therin',  Btrong  and 
luHty  (Qlouary,  B.  B.  Feaoooke). 

WuTKEs-BKAD,  ft  dolt  OF  simpteton 
(Sir  W.  Soott),  as  if  changeable  and  tm- 
oertain  as  the  weather  (venioeug),  is  a 
oorrn.pt  orthography  of  wether-head, 
having  the  head  of  a  Wfiher,  A,  Sax. 
toaSer,  Goth,  wiiltmt  (Ger,  laiddsr). 
Compare  Lat.  vervex,  and  verveeitaaa 
caput,  a  mntton-head. 

Sir,  u  thia  usage  for  Tour  Son  T — for  that 
etd  vtalhtr-laaiitdkai,  1  know  how  to  laugh 
at  bim;  but  jon.  Sir. — Cmigrm,  Lent  jar 
LoM,  ii.  7  [Davie*]. 

The  following  Heems  to  conaeot  the 
word  with  old  £!ug.  tnede,  madneHS 
(sapposed  to  be  produced  by  a  worm  in 
tbe  &ain). 

The  ramme  or  ictddtr  ia  the  lodjiman  of 
other  abepe,  and  he  ia  the  male  or  maa  of  tbe 
oje^  and  la  alrooKer  tbau  the  other  ahppe,  Ac 
he  ifl  also  called  a  wtddar  because  of  a  worma 
that  he  bas  in  bis  hede  &  whan  that  begin- 
neth  for  to  atirre,  than  wyll  be  taoke  and 
ight.— L.  JndrtH,  Nabk  Lafl,  Pt.  1.  ait.  b. 
iTb«k).  *  ^ 

Or  probably  (he  writer  was  thinking 


E,  which  was  anpposed 


pare: — 

Li  mulluns  UD  vino  ad. 
Qui  lea  ooma  Ii  manjue,  quant  del  borler  m 

argue; 
Pur  (o  nument  diTin  stmcim  an  Latin. 
P.  d»  Tham,  LivTt  da  Cratufn,  1.  563. 
IThe  gbeep  baa  a  warm, 
Which  gnawi  hia  borna  when  he  wanta  to 


Wbeteb,  f  cAijttMtnpwajisaoc 

Mon  of  wiver,  viver,  or  maviver,  Frendi 
vive  and  auivre,  from  Lat.  vimu,  living 
(so  called  from  the  length  of  time  it 
will  Doutinne  to  live  when  drawn  out 
of  the  water),  or  perhaps  otvtper,  whioh 
'         ''  le  for  the  same. 


Vive,  tbe  Quavintr  or  Sea-Dragon. — Citt- 
gmvi. 

Dragon  marin,  tbe  riner  or  Quanttr,  a 
monstroua  aod  veDeiuoua  Gab. — U. 

There  is  a  little  Gah  in  the  form  of  a  Kor- 
moD,  and  of  the  siae  of  ibe  Gab  quaqaiatr. — 
BaUen,  Enumiu'i  CoUeg.  p.  393. 

Compare  the  heraldic  toivern,  hfoa 
Pr.ifwri,O.Fr.  wiVi-e,  olso^'frei^ivni, 
from  Lat.  vipera  {i.e.  wwpora). 

Wbateb,  a  term  applied  to  watch- 
makers, ivorj-tumers,  and  other  haa- 
dicraft^en  in  the  Registers  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  Thread- 
needle  Street,  London,  vol,  8,  1698- 
1711  (Bee  G.Smilw,  The  Huguenoti,  p. 
468),  is  a  phonetio  oorraption  of  Ft, 
ouwter,  O.  Fr.  uverier.  Sigart  quotes 
the  forms  rj  viaif,j'waif,  I  work  {Oloi- 
taire  de  TToZIon  de  Mom,  b,v.  Owyrer), 

Wbd-lock,  poptdarlf  understood  to 
have  a  reference  to  the  indissoluble 
nature  of  the  marriage  bond,  "the  lovall 
linkeeofwedlocke"  {Spenser,  J".  Q.I.  vi. 
22),  whereby  the  contracting  parties,  as 
it  were,  are  fettered  together  for  life,  is 
really  the  modem  form  of  A.  Baz.  vstd- 
Ide,  from  vied,  a  pledge  or  engi^ment, 
and  ide,  an  ofTermg  or  gift,  a  marriage 
gift,  cf.  hrijdi&c. 

The  termination  in  Icnowledge,  old 
Eng.  enouilaioh,  (Moui-lech,  ^  cnoui-Iac,  is 
Baid  to  be  tbe  same.  In  the  well- 
known  signboard  of  The  Man  Loaded 
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with  Mischief,  or  in  other  words  owry- 
iug  hiB  wife  on  hia  back,  ascribod  to 
Hoi^arth,  the  chain  of  Matrimony 
round  his  neck  is  fastened  with  a  pad- 
lock, labelled  "  'Wed-look  "  (see  Hittcry 
of  Sign  Boaa-dt,  Hotten,  p.  456), 

In  prison  slang  a  fetter  fixed  to  one 
leg  is  colled  a  unje  (Slang  Bietionary), 
Id  Irish  a  conple-beggor  used  to  be 
called  cor-a-ecorrath,  "  foot-in-fetter  " 
(O'Reillj).  Compare  Bands.  In  old 
registers  Lat.  aolttiat,  loose,  unshackled, 
is  often  used  for  a  bachelor  or  nmaar- 
ried  person. 

H'edUitk  it  a  padlock.— Ttajp,  Preverbiat  Ob- 
mrratioHi,  p.  43  (ed.  1741). 
An  uwn, 

Swilk  dar  I  undertake, 
Make«  tbpjm  brekp  Ihnre  tmitaht. 

Tnamtlei/  Miattrki,  Judilium. 
t  of  wedlala,  I 


Vinott  of  Pirn  thi  Phvman,  B.  ii.  1»0, 

WUDS,  useless  vegetation  the  spon- 
taneous growth  of  the  ground,  has  been 
frequently  oonfoonded  with  weedt, 
clothing,  garments  (now  only  need  of 
a  widow's  mourning  garments),  as  if 
the  word  denoted  Uie  vesture  which 
the  earth  ^uta  on  wlien  "in  verdure 
clad."  SoBichudson.andAbp.  Trench, 
who  says  "  Weeds  were  wh  atev  er  covered 
the  earth  or  the  pereon "  {Eng.  Prut 
and  Present,  Lect.  IV.).  Compare  the 
following : — 

Metbocht  freahe  May  befoir  my  bed  upalude, 
Id  weid  deparnt  at' mony  direne  Itcw. 

Dunbar,  Thiitle  uitd  Ron,  lub  inil. 

The  words,  however,  are  perfectly 
distinct,  weed,  a  garment,  being  from 
A.  Sax.  wmd,  vesture,  Prov.  Ger. 
gewaU,  old  Oer.  gvawUi,  and  vxed, 
herbage,  from  A.  Sax.  wedd,  a  plant,  a 

Gif  Bcyrm  hkhI  .  .  ,  Ood  icr^t.— J.Su. 
Tn-ri™,  MflilA.  Ti.SO. 
[IfGodelotlte  (he  weed  of  the  geld.] 
Vnder  rre  twdc  vre  liynde  nom, 
And  al  eob-lut  moo  bi-eom. 

Gro—ttiU,  Cauti  "f  Linu,  IStO, 
I.  65S. 
[ITader  our  garb  He  took  our  nature  and  be- 
came Terj  man.] 
Tell  me,  Ned  Lac;,  didat  thou  mark  the  maid. 
How  lOTely  in  ber  Country-uvoftabelook'ill 
A.  Grant,  Friar  Bacm  and  Friar 
Bun^S,  1394  (p.  153). 


I  gave  her  twopence,  reaanumed  mj  former 


Wred-wind,  a  cormplion  of  with- 
vnnd,  A.  Bax,  toUiuiinde,  fromun'S,  about, 
and  unndan,  to  wind,  the  convolvulus 
(Prior). 


Wblcohe  has  been  generally  re- 
garded as  a  compound  of  icell  (A.  Sax. 
teel,  Goth,  waila,  Ger.  woAi)  and  come 
(A.  6ai.  cumo,  a  comer,  cunuan,  to 
oome),  as  if,  like  It.  bett-venvlo,  it 
uieaat  "come  wall,"  or  under  happy 
oiroumatances  (Inen  arriv£),  similar  to 
uielfare,  Kelbont  (A.  Sai.  welboremf, 
A.  Sai.  wel-dced  (good  deed,  benefit, 
Qoth-waaia-dedt}.  Itis  really  a  slightly 
corrupted  form  of  A.  Sax.  ncUcunte !  ttn'l- 
cutna,  a  pleasant  or  wished-for  corner, 
v^l-ewnian,  to  receive  gladly,  to  salute ; 
where  unI,plea8ing,isof  the  samefamily 
as  A.  Sax.  vnlU,  wish,  desire,  will,  imf- 
ion,  to  wish  (Qoth-vnijan,  Qer.ipollen). 
Like  formations  are  A.  Sax.  teil-getl, 
an  acceptable  guest,  tcU-boda  {ttuntiu* 
graliis),  ^nil-dag,  a  wished-for  day,  wil- 
oe«iS,  apleasantoompanion(Ettmiiller, 
p.  11). 


A.  Sai.  Veri.  (995),  S.  Mod.  v.  47. 

[And  if  ye  only  do  tbiB,that  ■ 
bielhren,  what  do  ye  moie  1] 

WeuiAday,  probably  a  modem  cor- 
ruption of  the  old  English  exclamation 
welaway !  tfeilatcey  or  vralmea  i  frvm 
the  analogy  of  la^k  a  day!  Spenser 
further  oormpted  the  word  into  vieal- 
away,  as  if  absence  of  we<d.  The  true 
origin  is  A.  Sax.  vi&  Id  wi,  woe  I  lol 


Harrow  now  out,  and  vtU  awoi/ !  he  eryde. 
Spemtr,  Fatrit  (iuttai,  11.  vi.  43. 

Scried,  "  allaa  and  aaiiUiaaii, 
I  dole  what  aat  we  do'  t>ia  <iay. 
Ltgndt  eflht  Hnly  Rood,  p.  95, 
1.307. 

In  folks-e^rmology  the  word  was  an- 
ciently regarded  as  being  vieU-meay, 
absence  of  weal.  Compare  Caiuwat 
onderstood  as  Oore-atooy. 
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(     131     )       WELSH  BABBIT 


For  wol  DO  wight  whkt  wene  ii '  |«r  u  pert 

K«  what  [uj  wiierliohe  wele  ■  til  wett-o-icay 

hrm  teche. 

IC.  Ltngland,  riiion  ofFim  flawman, 

C.  ixi.  t39. 

A!    icttl  aicavt    icttl  uiroy.'    fola  heit,  wbj 

wjit  Ibou  not  brest, 
SjD  thi  ni»8(yr*a  conrdlj  thou  but  for- 

CWwnlry  ^fuiKrwi,  p.  198  (Shaki.  Soc.)- 
But  miluiHir.'  )«t  be  ne  wist  ■  what  wo  7 

'°*         H'iH«m  ofPalerfu,  1.  935. 
The;  ci7ed  bo  pitoualj',  Alu  and  wtUaiaiii 
for  tl»  deth  of  her  dere  »u«ier  coppen.— 
CuliTR,  Rearurd  Ikt  foe,  p.  9  (etl.  Arber). 
ICcf-aiRiiiF  the  while  I  wm  eo  foade. 

To  leave  the  good,  that  1  had  in  hande, 
In  hope  of  better  that  was  uncouth  t 

Spenter^  Shepheardt  Cat.  Sept. 

Well  ikk,  a  Cumberland  name  for 
the  plant  Veronica  (Beceainmgai  vide 
Diokinson,  QU)uary,  b.t.),  of  which 
word  it  mav  be  a  (wrmption  (teer'nik', 
u>er'i«k,  vielink  ?)■ 

Welsh  rabbit,  a  name  for  a  dish  of 
toasted  cheese,  Fr.  Wottehhe  Babelte  or 
Lapin  aalhii  {Kettner,  Book  of  Table, 

f>.  486).  It  hag  bean  frequently  al- 
aged  that  rabbit  hete  is  a  cormptioa 
of  rare-bU  le.ff.  by  Archbishop  Trench), 
but  no  evidence  haa  ever  been  produced 
of  the  latter  word  having  been  ho  nsad. 
Quite  recently,  indeed,  some  superfine 
restaurants  have  displayed  their  learn- 
ing by  admitting  "  Welsh  Bare-biti  " 
into  tneir  ininaei  but  in  the  bills  of 
fare  of  mere  eating-houses  it  is  still 
Tulgar  rahbU.  The  fact  is,  the  phrase 
is  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  slang  ox- 
ptesBions— the  mock-heroic  of  the  eat- 
ing-house— in  which  some  common 
di3t  or  product  for  which  any  place  or 

Cple  has  a  epecial  reputation  is  called 
the  name  of  some  more  dainty 
i^cle  of  food  which  it  is  sopposed 
homorously  to-  supersede  or  equal. 
Thtis  a  sheep's  head  stewed  with  onions, 
a  dish  much  aSscted  by  the  German 
mgar-bakers  in  the  East-end  of  Lon- 
don, is  called  "  a  German  duck ; "  a 
Lmee*(er»hire  Flover  is  a  bag-pudding 
(Bay) ;  a  species  of  dried  fish  is  "  a 
Bombay  duck"  in  Western  India;  a 
onist  of  bread  rabbad  with  garho  is  in 
French  slang  "a  (»pon;"  in  Cam- 
hridgeshire  cow-heel  is  "  a  cobbler's 
lobster"  (Wright);  red  heihnga  are 


voriotiBly  known  as  "  Norfolk  capons," 
"  Snnbar  wethers,"  or  "  Oourook 
hams."  "  Bheep's  head"  is  an  old 
name  for  a  Virginian  fish  from  which 
something  like  mutton  broth  could  be 
made  (Buley).  "  Mimunera'  feed  is  a 
herringwhich  wecallap^a4an<,"8ays 
a  strolling  aotor  in  Mayhew's  London 
Lahowwnd  tondomPo£fr,vol,iii,p.l51. 
In  French  it  is  popularly  called  povlet 
de  cofeme.  A,  cheap  dish  composed  of 
hver,  potatoes,  4c.,  is  termed  "a  poor 
man's  goose."  Bimilarly  a  <\i»h  of 
roosted  cheese  was  regarded  as  the 
Welshman's  rabbit.  80  shrimps  are 
"  Oravesend  Bweetmests,"  and  potatoes 
"  Irish  apricots  "  or  "  Munster  plums  " 
(Tylor,  Macmllan'»  Magaxine,  April, 
1874).  In  Scottish,  "a  Nortoch  trout" 
was  an  old  oant  phrase  for  a  leg  of 
mutton  (Janiieson). 

CaptCadTurlaiii  =  cod6a\i;  Taunton  Tur- 
keyi  and  Oigby  chielant ^herring^i  Athanu 
fl«/"=  sturgeon.— Birlbll,  Dirt.  0/  Ameri- 
4th  ed. 


The  goti  or  atoat,  the  Chough  and  Crow, 
e  mhli   rcbbit,  the  Red  Crora   Knight, 


the 


The  following  I  take  from  Davies, 
Supp.  Eng.  Oloiaary  -■ — 

Go  la  the  tavern,  and  call  for  yonr  bottle, 
and   jour   pipP,   and    your    WeUl-ralibU. — 

Grawi,  Siiirilaal  Quixele,  bk.  rii.  ch.  9. 

A  deaire  for  atlih-rabbilt  and  rood  old 
gleeaiaEing  led  us  lo  the  Caie  of  llannonj. 
— Tliackiraji,  Tht  NtacBiaii,  ch.  i. 

Compare  the  following  :— 

r**  WwKn'flw/o/Cofcfteiler.— These  are 
Sprats,  cauKhtheruahouU,  and  brought  hither 
in  incredible  abundance,  whereon  the  poor 
■      -iaCily)™:- 


A  Yanwuth  Capon.— That  is,  a  Red-ber- 
ring.  Ko  news  (or  creatarea  lo  be  than  dia- 
guiaed    under   other    namei 


lba(  the  Italian  Friers  (when  diapoied  to  eat 
flesh  on  Fridays)  calls  a  Capon  paam  i  carte, 
a  filh  out  of  the  Coop.— FiUUr,  Worlhiei  ef 
EntlaU,  ii.  Itr. 

^Britlol  MiiA."— Though  ai  man;?   ele- 

?hanu  are  fed  as  Cowa  grased  within  the 
i'alla  of  this  Cilv,  yet  great  plenty  of  this 
metaphorical  MiiK^  whareb;  Xerea  or  Sherry 
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See  the  somewhat  aimilar  phtaaea 
nndsF  Lbvant,  uid  add  to  the  mBtanoes 

there  given ; — 

It  wu  their  cole  refii^  ;  the;  might  seek 
their  fortune  in  wmtber  place  SDil  come  home 
bj  SpiUilxirs  [i.e.  be  iifaEt^.—Haclat,  Lift  of 

Wrnoh,  now  a  depreoiatoiy  term  for 
a  young  woman,  is  a  shortened  form 
of  old  £ng.  weachel,  which  was  pro- 
bably mistaken  for  a  diminutival  form 
in  -el  (firom  a  false  analogy  to  diminn- 
tivea  like  cockerel,  Itemel,  satchel,  pom- 
mel, libel,  eUadel,  bottle,  circle,  &c.),  and 
implying  therefore  a  primitiTe  wench ; 
pretfy  inuoh  as  if  we  evolved  a  word 
wat  out  of  waMle  (A.  Sax.  watel,  uatul). 
Similarly  thnuh  has  been  formed  &om 
old  Eng.  Ihrughill,  throde  or  throttle  i 
date  &om  dtUel  or  daile;  almond  from 
aiaandeli  Fr.  ange  from  aiigeL  Old 
£ng.  wenckel,  used  for  a  yonug  person 
of  either  sex,  A.  Sax.  wende,  a  maid, 
seems  to  denote  etymologioally  one 
that  is  weak,  being  akin  to  A.  Sax. 
wenoel,  a  weakling,  wintel,  ofbpring, 
Prov.  Eog.  tomkle,  and  tmmftle,  feeble, 
weakly,  pliant,  Scot.  toonfctU,  unstable. 
"  Qnelen  ^a  vmnden." — Layatmn,  iii, 
280  [Died  the  weaklings,  i.e.  chil- 
dren} ;  A.  Sas.  waneol,  wavering,  A. 
Sax.  winoian,  to  bend,  waver,  tmnean, 
to(can,  to  yield,  to  totter,  Lat.  vaallare, 
Sansk.  vank,  to  bend,  to  go  crooked. 
Orminn  calls  Isaac  a  wendtel,  and  an 
old  Eng.  poem  makes  the  Virgin  say 
"  Ich  am  Qodee  wenche." 

He  biieinle  Sodome  &  Oomom,  were,  tc 
wif,  &  wentluL—Aneren  Rialt,  p.  394  (nr. 
lee.). 

[  He  Buik  Sodom  and  Gomomh,  man,  wo- 
man, and  child.] 

t>e  aegge  herde  ^t  aoon  to  eegor  |at  sede, 
&  fie  atnelut  hjai  wjth  fiat  bf  ^  war  foljed. 
AUiUntivt  P/nau,  p.  65, 1.  974. 

[The DUD  heard  that  iouod  that  wmt  CO  Zoar 
and  the  women  with  him  that  followed  by 
the  WSJ.] 

For  that  other  ia  a  powre  woman, 
SbeahalbeolepedhiBHKWMuidhiBlemmin. 
Oauctr,  Tht  Mancipla  TaU. 

I  UD  I  Eentil  woman,  and  no  atnelit. 

Id.  Manhaattt  TaU,  1. 10076. 

He  psiDted  alw>  a  Dunatrel  weiwib  playing 
vpoD  a  pBaltry,^H«U»HJ,  Plins,  toI.  u.  p. 


AiMBcli  wcDtaDd  told  them. — A.  V.SSaai. 

WerwiBD,  a  mis-apelling,  and  per- 
haps nuBunderstanding,  of  O.  Eng. 
ttnerde,  wyrde,  "  weird,"  in  the  foho 
editions  of  Shakespeare : — 

The  tM/iimrd  allien,  hand  in  hand, 

Poateia  of  the  tea  and  land. 

Uacbtlh,  act  i.  ee.  3. 
Warbnrton  and  Tieck  actually  tt^ 
the  word  here  for  tca/yteard,  wiliiiL 
Bnt  Holinsbed,  whom  Shakespeare 
here  is  following,  oalts  the  witches  the 
toeird  titieri,  and  Gawin  Douglaa  (1668] 
gives  the  aanie  title  to  the  Pares  or 
Fates  :— 

The  mini  Siiterii  defendig  that  Suld  be  wit. 
Third  Boakt  of  Entadai,  p.  80,  1.  48. 
Cloto  .  .  .  anelice,  one  of  the  thre  tvrit 
Sjiten.— OMui  Vacabubnm,  1514. 

It  is  the  same  word  as  0.  Eng. 
toierde,  fate,  destiny,  A.  Baz.  loifn^  led. 
wriSr.    See  Waslook. 

FortDue,  executrice  of  iBierda. 
Chaiutr,  Tn.  and  Cm.  b.  iii.  618. 

Wbalk,  to  beat  soundly,  is  a  vulgar 
pronunciation  frequently  heard  in  Bome 
places  of  "  wale"  or  "weal,"  or  wtU, 
to  raise  stripea  or  tohealt  (A.  Sax.  walv, 
Ooth.  icaitu)  on  the  skin  with  a  lash. 

Wall,  to  beat  with  a  atick.— HoUfrnca 
Glouary,  Eng.  Dialed  Sew. 

It.  Ltru,  the  blaoke  or  blew  icalti  ai 
markea  of  a  blow  or  itripe. — Flaria, 

Compare  whaleing,  boards  used  to 
keep  the  bank  of  a  drain  from  falling 
in  (Lincolnshire),  with  vjale  in  gnn- 
waie,  Sk.,  Ooth.  walut,  a  staS,  IceL 
rflir. 

An  attempt  has  been  aotoally  mads 
to  bring  this  word  into  oonnexion  with 
the  monster  of  the  deep.  WhaUing, 
Bays  an  old  enoyolopEedia  quoted  wiUi 
approval  by  Jamieaon  {Seoteh  Diet. 
S.V.),  is  "  a  lashing  with  a  rope's  end, 
from  the  name  of  a  rope  called  a  whale- 
Ime,  nsed  in  fishing  for  whalei." 

What  in  «wneioAat,  0,  Eng.  mnek 
what  (Sir  Thos.  More)  is  for  whU, 
A.  Sax.  uiiJU,  or  vmht,  a  thing,  a  whit, 
Oothio  wcmM,  the  same  word  which 
enters  into  aught,  A.  Sax.  auMt,  "one- 
whit,"  and  naught,  A.   Sax.  na-wM, 

Tbos  two  things  which  are  tomeuAai 
different,  are  some  whii  (or  partiole) 
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WEEAT-EAH  (     4! 

different.     Wycliffe  (1869)  nsea  tehai 
for  whit  in  the  following  passage  : — 

The  looues  oltwa  himdrid  pens  mffysen 
not  to  hem,  that  eob  mui  take  a  litle  ichal. — 
John  TJ.  7. 

Sea  Eastwood  and  Wright,  Bible 
Word  Book,  B.V.  Whit.  "f>att  iUtce 
whali,"  the  same  thing,  oocnrs  in  Or- 
minn  (ab.  1200),  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 
jc  xal  Ijnde  hjm  a  atfawnge  in  tl.'  {=  u>^At]. 
TV  Cmfiitry  Mgittria  (Shakt.  Sae.)t 
p.  194. 

So  iit  the  tdu«M  "  111  tell  yon  what 
now  of  the  devil "  (Maasinger,  Virgin 
Marh/r,  iii.  8),  what  —  a  whU,  some- 
thing {aHqiUdl.  But  see  Morris,  Hi«- 
torieal  Eng.  Oramma^,  p.  122. 
Thej  prajd  him  ail,  and  gtre  hira  Kn'  to  feed, 
SuchlmmelTiDAalaBaermtbesimpleclomie, 
That  doth  de«piae  the  daintiea  of  the  towne. 
Spinier,  F.QiMiu,  VI.  ix.  7. 

Whk&t-xas,  the  name  of  a  bird,  has 
been  oonriderod  a  cormption  of  tehU- 
tail  (Wedgwood).  It  is  reallr  a  per- 
verted form  of  the  older  word  wheal- 
ear»  for  tohiie-eart  (from  A.  Sai.  hvU 
and  eari,  the  tail  or  ramp),  which  was 
mistaken  for  a  plor^.  Exactly  similar 
ia  ita  other  Eng.  name  the  tnMte-rump, 
Ft.  eiU  bUmte,  the  bird  called  a  ichittaUe 
(Cotgrave;  see  also  s.vT.£!<MMwIe<  and 
Fiirfe). 

H'Sial-ian  la  a  Bird  peculiar  to  thia 
County  [Susaei],  hardljfnund  out  of  it.  It 
ia  BO  ailed  becsnie  fatteat  wben  What  it 
ripe,  vrhereoD  it  feeda ;  beiag  no  bigger  than 
a  Larii,  whtefa  it  equalleth  in  the  fueneu  of 
the  flesh,  far  pioeedeth  in  the  fatn^Ha  thereof. 
— T.  Fulitr    Wwlhiti  of  Eng  fend,  ii.  381. 

"  A  Chicbeater  lobeter.a  SeUey  cockle,  an 
Arandell  mullet,  a  Pulboroogb  eel,  an  Am- 
berlj  tJODt,  a  Rye  herring,  a  Bourn  whia*- 
BIT. ' — Are  the  beat  inlheir  kind,  uoderatand 
it  of  tboae  that  are  taken  in  tbix  Coantiy. — 
K«.u,  Prtmrbt  (p.  ««,  ed.  174S). 

FuD  would  1  tee  the  Whaliar  tfaow 
In  the  dark  award,  hia  ramp  tj'moa. 
Of  vpotlea*  bri  i^htnen. 

Bu^»  .UanI,  Britiih  Mmlhi. 
Among  the  other  comnion  birda  of  China, 
we  moat  not  oout  a  delicate  apedea  of  orto- 
lan, which  appear*  in  the  neiEfabourhood  of 
Canton  about  the  time  when  the  last  crap  of 
rice  ia  cut.  As  it  feed*  on  the  eara  of  min, 
it  ia  for  that  reaaoo  called  the  "  rice  bird,"  in 
thaaame  way  that  the  term  icA«(-Hr  is  ap- 
plied to  a  aimilar  deacripiion  in  the  aouth  of 
England.— ii'ir  J.  Uicfirf,  The  CMntH,  toI.  iii. 
p.  Ill  (ed.  1B44). 

Wheat-ear  (Saricola  ocnantbe  )~  Fallow - 
chat,  WhiU-nimp,  WUli-tail,  Fajlow-amiek, 
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Fallow-fincb,  Chaoker,  Chackbird,  Clod- 
hopper, with  Bome  other  quainter  namea  Btiii, 
whicb  1  hare  noted  down,  and  yM  another  or 
two  common  to  the  Wheat-ear  and  Stone- 
chat,  Kuch  aa  Stoue-chacker. — J.  C.  jllAinun, 
Bril.  BMi'  NcmU  and  EggM,  p.  37. 

I  supposed  that  I  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  above  origin,  which  is  not 
givenin  thedictionaries  ;  bnt  after  the 
above  was  written  I  foimd  the  following 
dted  in  Davies,  Bupp.  Eng,  Qhssary : — 

There  ia  .  .  .  irr^''  plenty  of  the  birds  no 
nineh  admired  at  Tunbridge  under  the  name 
of  icktal-eart.  By  the  by,  thia  ia  a  pleasant 
corraptiDD  of  irAile-n — t,  the  tranitlBtion  of 
their  French  nams  cut  b!aae,  taken  from  their 
colour,  for  they  are  actually  white  towards 
the  tul.—Siaodtlt,  TmntU,  Letter  iii. 

Whua,  in  the  phrase  "towAtleaway 
the  time,"  i.e.  to  spend  or  pass  it  away 
anyhow  that  it  may  not  prove  irksome, 
HO  spelt  as  if  oonneoted  with  tahile, 
A.Sax.  hioU,time,is  a  perverted  form  of 
to  wSe,  i.e.  to  beguile,  uie  time,  like  the 
Latin  idioms  dewprre  Hem,  faUere 
temptu.  "  Never  toAile  away  time," 
was  one  of  Wesley's  preoepta  to  his 
preachers. — Sonthey,  Life  of  Wetley, 
vol.  ii.  p.  72  (1B58). 


J.  C.  Hare,  Memarialt  of  a  Quiet  Ufe,  ti 

p.  141. 

Nor  do  1  beg  thia  slender  inch,  to  mhilt 


Quarta,  Emblme,  bk.  ii>.  19. 

Longfellow  uses  the  oorreot  form : — 

Here  iu  aecluaion,  as  a  widow  mny. 
The  lovely  lad;  aUeil  the  hours  away. 
Talaafa  WayiUI,  Inn,  Wirria 
(Chand[i«ed.),p.  478. 

Compare  the  following  ;^ 
The  rural  acandri,  and  the  rural  jest, 
Fly  harmleas  to  dtetite  (he  tedious  time. 
And  steal  nafelt  the  sultry  hoars  away. 
Thomionf  Seavm,  Autumn. 

WanrraxD,  an  old  word  for  a  sword 
(Wright). 

Bnt  stay  a  while,  unleaae  my  vhint/ard  fail 
Or  ia  inehanted,  ITe  cut  off  th'  intail. 

Citveland,  Faetm,  1651. 

It  is  another  form  of  whiniard,  a 
crooked  sword  or  Scimotar  (Bailey), 
which  is  itself  from  wlwtger  or  whinqar, 
a  short  Bword,  a  word  osed  in  Suffolk 
and  in  Scotland  {e.g.  in  The  Lag  of  the 
La$l  MinsireT). 

r  r 
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Then'o  ninn  Bhalt  dsre,  bj  dpoj  or  word, 

'Gainst  her  lo  wnR  i  tougue  or  fingpr, 
Whilp  1  CKD  wield  mr  truil;  award. 
Or  fnu"  mj  Hide  whist  out  ■  vhiagtr. 
A.  ffriiFua,u,  Tht  Highland  Ijiuii. 
Wkingirr  is  in  oil  probability  a  cor- 
rnptiou  of  Hanobb  (wliich  see)  under 
the  influence  of  mhingc  or  whaig,  to 
give  a  sounding  blow,  to  cut  in  slicea. 


Closi 


him,  I  gripped  hisiword  » 


uucht  his  9uAin;rur. — Jut.  MtbeUU,   Diary, 

1578,  p.  70  (  Wodrow  Soc.). 
This  Mid,  hi>  Coorftee  to  inSame, 
He  call'd  upon  bis  Mistren'  Nunc, 
His  Pistol  npil  he  cock'd  anew. 
And  ODt  bia  nut-brown  WhUgaid  drew. 
BulUr,  Hadibnu,  I.  onto  iii.  I.  480. 
And  uAin^ri,  now  in  friendsbip  bare, 


The 


Had  found  a  btixHiv  Hhealh. 

Scotl,  Lay  oj  ihl  Lull  Mirutrtl, 


v.r. 


For  the  deatb-wound  and  death -halloo, 
Muater'd  bi>  breath,  bia  wAiRinrd  drew. 
Lady  of  Ihl  Lakt,  i.  B. 
Braquemar,  a  woodknife,  hangar,  ahin- 
(Brd. — Colgravi . 

Whip-btock,  the  handle  of  a  whip 

ITuelfth  Night,  u.  B),  ia  most  probably 
a  cormption  of  the  older  word  luftip- 
gtalk,  gfalk  (etawk)  being  still  used  in 

Srovinoial  Ens.  for  a  whip  handle  (tSuf- 
>lk),  Dim..smk,  a  handle  or  stalk,  cf. 
Ok.  »iSleeho»,  steled,  Oer.  tliele,  O.  Eng. 
itale,  a  handle. 

Bouicht  jou  a  whistle  and  a  ahip-ilalk  too. 
Sponish  Tng^u  (Do6>Uy,  Old  Plays, 
ed.  Hailitt). 
Pbcebus  when 
He  broke  hia  vhipitaekt,  and  eidaimd 

againM 
The  horses  oT  the  nun,  bat  whisperd,  to 
The  lowdeneuc  of  his  fury. 

Tht  Two  Noblt  Kiai7ntn(16Si),  1. 1, 
1,  86  (ed.  Littledale). 

Whirlpool,  (tn  old  name  for  a  whale. 
May  not  this  word  be  due  to  a  oonfQ- 
sion  between  ichak,  A.  Sai.  hwal,  with 
the  ^  as  so  frequently,  alnrred  in  pro- 
snnciation,  and  Prov.  Eng.  wale,  a 
whirlpool,  N.  Eng.  we^l,  Scot,  uele  and 
whefl,  an  eddy  or  whirlpool,  A.  Bbi. 
wS  (-Elfrio;  EttmuUer,  p.  78)?  See 
Whale  for  leiir. 

Mula«lp,  Iho  sea-monBter  railed  ■  ahirli- 
paole. — Coigrai*, 

Ti net,  the  Wball  leanDed  a  Horlppool  or 
WhirljHBl.—ld. 


The  Whales  and  ICiirbpwlM  called  Baltcnie 
lake  ap  in  leoKtb  as  much  as  foure  aerex  or 
arpens  of  Wai.— Holland,  Plisiti  Nat.  Hat. 
i.  *35. 

The  Tii.  daje  of  October  were  two  great 
fiitbes  taken  at  GraveBend,  which  were  called 
teAirfeprwlfi.  They  wer  afterward  drawi-n  u]i 
aboTe  the  bridge. — Sloict,  ChnmicU,  anno 
1566. 

^mebak,  ihyirU  pnilt,  hound  fvseb, 
halybnt,  to  bym  \M  halbe  beele, 
Alle  leiie  cnt  in  \ie  diiuihe  as  joure 
lord  etethe  al  meele. 

3.  Kuw/f,  Bola  of  Niirfurt.  1.  565 
{Babtti  BoBk,p.lb7). 
HecbeluaAngUs(rtdili)Ilorpyacatnr,& 
alio  nomine  Horleponli  U  VVirltpoaU  elism. 
— AUrnvandi  Optra,  p.  fi77  (in  Babta  Buck, 
p.  «15). 

Gurgent,  BMtl. —  Wright,  rMvAiilarwi,  p. 
SO. 

i 

Wall,  Tortei  »quaram.~ 
Hordi. 

Why  lea  owre  a  linn  the  bomie  plays, 


Whiskv,  an  AngUoized  form  of  the 
Keltic  word  wege,  water,  in  the  Oaelio 
and  Irish  eipresaion  viege  beaiha, 
"water  of  life,"  eau  devie,  aqua  vilcB. 

In  Ireland  they  are  more  giTen  to  Milk, 
__j g  of  all  colours;    TTie  prime 


Cf.  Crofton  Croker,  Sailads  of  Ire- 
land, pp.  17,  67. 

Mai.  The  Dutchman  Tors  dniukard. 
Maa.  The  Dane  for  golden  lockes. 
Mai.  The  Irixhrnan  tor  luqiitbalh. 

MarMim,  Tht  Malamltnt,  act  T.  sc  1. 


To  make  t'iguibath  the  be^t  Way.— Take 
two  quarts  of  the  be^i  Aqua  Vitae,  four 
ounces  of  xcraped  tiquoriBh, and  bsiraponnd 
of  sliced  Rsiains  o^  the  Sun.— Tfte  Q>u«ii') 
ChMit  Optntd.  Id'*,  ]i.  J17. 

1 0  oase  of  sickness,  such  bottles  of  t/i^ut- 
6iirf£A,  black-cherry'  brandj,  Cinnamon  water, 
aack,  lent,  and  strong  beer,  as  misde  the  old 
coach  crack  again.  —  Vanbrugh,  Jturaty  lo 

At  the  burial  of  the  poorest  here  lhen>  is  a 


buttnr  and  cheau',  with  oat  bread. — i 
.Slaliilical  Acct.  a)  ScMland,  iii,  5:5  (in 
rip.  Aniiq.  a.  ta6). 
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d  geatlemPD,  near  KillichumeD,  hid 
kr^meat  with   (be   pmt  inui;    sod   both 
being  well  wanned  mlb  udai,  it  lalt  the  dis- 
pat»  new  rpTj  hot. — Lcllir(_/nnii  Scvllaiul, 
1754,  li.  159. 

Captain  Hawieaaked  lor  ujfiuWh"  where- 
of Inah  gentlemenuv  aetdom  diaiurnisbed." 
— Car»u>,  Pacata  Hibtrnia,  vol.  ii.  p.  59X, 
1633. 

Setihae,  the  popular  oame  for  whisky 
in  Parisian  pot-houaea,  ie  sobBtantioll; 
the  same  word,  being  an  abbrerlation 
uebae,  the  French  form  of  u^fxe- 


01  ^uqueba 


"Ibe  Eemc  wige  is  seen  in  Wig-heeh, 
the  Wath,  Ilea,  Utk,  Vx,  Oas-tarA,  Exe, 
Axe,  Oute,  J»U,  and  oianj  other  river 

WaisTXB,  in  the  popular  uid  vei7 
andent    expression,    "  to   wet    <me  s 

whistle,"  i.e.  to  moistea  oae'B  throat, 
to  drink,  might  seem  to  be  aoorraption 
of  teeatan  or  weagat^  the  wind-pipe, 
Gommonlf  spelt  in  former  times  teeeml, 
toatel  (see  Wkasel),  Bar.  toatael,  tcoMl, 
A.  Sax.  vxjBtmd  (Diefenbaoh,  i.  246). 

Had  ahe  oooea  utlt  Ayr  uAyitjiJl  she  couth 
■jug  fulls  dere 
Hjr  pater  noater. 

Tmmtltti  MjuWria,  Paitirrti 
(15tb  cent.). 
Some  doubt  is  thrown  on  this  by  the 
analogoas  usage  in  French  at  Mte  and 
lariaot,  a  pipe  or  flute,  for  the  throat,  as 
in  toe  old  phrase  "  boire  k  tire  larigot." 
Whitlle,  A.  Sax.  htcitth,  ia  near  akin 
to  iretMomJ  and  Soot.  ttrA<n«f«,  to  wheeze 
(Bnms). 

Aa  auj  is;  ahe  tight  wm  and  jolif. 
Bo  waahire  jotj  icAijlI*  wel  jwette. 

ClumxT,  Cant.  Tafej,  I.  415<. 
Ti«  a  match,  mj  <ia«ten,  let's  ev'a  aaj 
grace,  and  tarn  to  the  firr,  drink  llu>  ochOT 
cup  (0  iHl  our  ichiilltM,  and  ao  aiag  away  all 
■ad  thooghla.— J.  Wallim,  CompUal  Angltr, 
1633,  ehap.  iii. 
Bat  till  wa  meet  and  weet  oar  wkittU, 
Tak  thia  eieuae  for  uae  epistlp. 

Bunu,  Po(JW,p.  150(GIobeed.). 


He 


lowed  the  third  bottle,  be  became  emirvly 
OTerpowered.— FuUJng, /fiit.n/a  FauHdlittg, 

VimvTiM-vKB,  an  incorrect  name 
for  the  tc«aseI-cod  or  gadva  mvtlela 
(Latham). 


Whitb,  in  Northem  Engli^  and  N. 
Ireltmd  to  out  away  a  stioE,  &».,  bit  by 


of  old  Eug.  fhwyU  (Palsgrave,  1S80), 

A.  Bfti.  itaiian,  to  cut.    Cf.  loiiHte, 

A.  Sax.  hunjlel,  a  knife ;  Soot,  wheal, 

gnhyte,  to  cut  wood  with  a  knife. 

Her  lile  aaa  sprawl'd  on  the  beaith.  aome 

uhiliiu'  apeala. 

If.  HuitdR,  A  Bnn  Nt-  Wark,  1.  383 

(E.  D.  S.),  1784. 


WniTK,  as  a  slang  term  for  blame  or 
fault  (Grose),  as  in  the  phrase  "  you  lay 
all  the  white  off  yourself,"  or  to  while 
=  to  blame,  is  a  corrupted  form  of  the 
old  Eng.  and  Scotch  wite  or  u>yle,A.  Sax. 
witan,  to  know  (something  against  one), 
to  impute,  O.  H.  Oer.  wixan,  Gf.  twit, 
from  A.  Sax.  edwitan,  old  Eug.  mUe, 
a  fine  or  punishment,  A.  Sat,  tjifa,  Icel. 


Oh, 'if  I  bad  but  Rabb;  M'CorUndale,  for 
it'aa'hiaicyM/— 5.R.  Wiiuhead, DaJ'l Davit, 
p.  Ml. 

To  wkiu ;  to  blame :  "  Von  lean  all  the 
ahite  off  jour  sell,"  i.e.  YoD  remove  all  the 
Blame  from  jouraetf. — Rau,  Nerth  Cmtnlrv 
Word,. 

)c  Gouherde  was  in  care '  i  on  bim  no-tong 
leil/ioMo/Patmu,  1.  .104. 

Mere  to  vyit  ia  her  wrange,  (en  anj-  wjlte 
gentji. 

AUiUnHv  Poem,  p.  39, 1.  76. 
For  me  weere  \x  aidia  bo)«  pale  &  bloo  ! 
To  cbaatiiie  me  ^u  lioiat  it,  j  trowe ; 
Y  wiatt  mj  ailf  myne  owns  woo  ! 

Hvmn,  (0  tU  Virgin  mtd  Child,  p.  35, 

1.  8(e!e.T.9.). 
[I  impute  to  myaelf  mj  own  woe.] 
Forbi  misetf  I  wale  aquite, 
And  bere[i  Je  3o<ire  ogboe  tirili. 
Gmctr,  Con/'.  iliHntu  [Sptcimtta 
of  Early  Eng.  ii.  174). 
Therefore  he  was  not  to  wyti. 
He  sajd  be  wolde  ele  hatljte, 
Tjll  nygbl  tbat  he  home  came. 

A  Mtry  CtiU  of  Tlte  Frert  and  the 
Biyi,  I.  6U. 
1(  iaaoomynprouerbe  An  Enemyei  mouth, 
■ailh  Held  wel,  what  leje  ye,  and  tcytc  je 
tarn   Eme   BcrparL — Caxtm,    Bernard   tht 
'^-  -  ■•  (ed.  Arber). 
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FfauTtr  pound  or  ^f^  lake  of  hTiD  tha  feoh, 

8a  that  tbu  hit  \tTjnf,  Utull  will  I  reob, 
Nenei  Gn  In  hAiIc. 

TaU  aflht  Baiya,  I.  50. 
ED«r  wheD  I  tbiDke  od  that  bright  bower, 
White  me  not  though  mv  hait  he  tore. 

Ptrcy  FMio  MS.  vol.  i.  p.  3W,  I.  JI5. 
Vb  bnv  nought  to  lig  uAil*  on,  but  your  bwd 
Irowardneftfl. 

W.  Huttm,  A  Bran  Nt»  Wark, 
1.  S50(E.D.S.). 
Spenaer  has  the  word  :— 
ScoBiag  u  him  that  did  ber  jultl;  viu, 
8be  Curod  her  bote  about,  and  from  tham 
rowed  quite. 
Foirif  Qmcri,  Bk.  II.  Canto  xii.  16. 
Elsewhere   tie    inoocreotlT    speDfl    11 
wight. 

Pierce  her  heart  with  point  of  wotthy  wiglii 
[i.«.  deserved  blune]. 

Shtphani'i  CaUntUr,  Jun;  1. 100. 

1  wit  the  kirk  was  in  the  uiftt, 

In  the  wyte,  in  the  wyte. 

fiunu,  ICoriki,  Globe  ed.  p.  tS5. 

Anld  Caleb  can  tik  theu>yteof  whaceTer  is 

taen  on  for  the  house. — Scoll,  Brida  of  Laia- 

AUke '.  that  e'er  my  Muse  bw  reuon, 
To  urjiU  her  eountrymen  wi'  treason  I 

Burnt,  Porau,  p.  8  (Globe  ed.). 

Wkitb,  vb.  (Scotch),  to  flatter,  pro- 
bably akiii  to  oui  "  wheedle,"  Welsh 
hud,  illosion,  ohorm,  hudo,  to  allure, 
beguile,  AtKJoJ,  enticing,  aUnring.  Other 
phJaees  are  white-folk,  wheedlers,  toAiie- 
wind,  flattery,  loAtrie,  lahUelip,  &  flat- 
terer, tehiting,  flattery  (Jamieaon) ; 
Cleveland  whiteh^ft,  cajolery ;  Cum- 
berland whiiejuh,  flattery,  where  ^«& 
would  aeem  to  be  pleonastio  and  akin 
to  Boot  /s«ae,  Swed.  £d»a,  to  eigole 
(Fei^uson) ;  Lonsdale  irulifla,  to  be- 
guile. 

White  flaw,  )  a  poptilar  name  for 

WHtT-yLAW,  J  a  ukuioie  or  small 
abscess  near  the  fingtr-nail,  North 
Eng.wkiek-fiaiB.  It  aemoa  properly  to 
denote  a  flaw,  break,  or  sore,  about  the 
whit  or  whkk,  Prov.  Eag.  for  the  quicJe 
or  hving  part  of  the  nafl. 

Tba  nails  fain  off  by  uhitjlaua. 

Herrkk,  i.  178  (e4  Hulitl). 

Nares  quotes  an  instanoe  of  "tsAtte- 
jlnw  "  noai  Langham'a  Garden  of 
Health.  Bailey  (s.v.  parortyehia)  spells 
it  tohileloe. 

Some  doth  saj  it  is  a  lehittjlaiiit  mder  the 
DKvl?,— .1ndm>  Bocrdt,  Bretiary  a)'  Health, 


Ptrionicht,  a 

W/uflfioae  ia 
PaWflM. 

K^ytfoKX  (uAjft^oiM,  sore).  Panarucium. — 
Prmiipl.  Pare. 

The  poadiT  of  it  [  Plower-de-lis]  ia  mnch 
o-rti  for  •chit-jkmi.—HoOittd.  Pfino,  Not. 
HJn.ii.  105(1634). 

Gal-Duti  .  .  .  cure  iDhtl&iu,  risings,  8c 
partings  of  the  Besb  and  skin  about  the  naile 
roots.— M.  p.  1T7. 

A  fellon  take  it,  or  nme  uAit-^w  coma. 

For  to  unslale,  or  to  nntile  that  thumb  \ 
Herrick,  Heipetidet,  Poemt,  p.  68 
(ed.  Haxlltl). 

In  Oleveland  an  agnail  ia  called  a 
vhittU,  which  is  a  oormptLon  of  tmfueS, 
elsewhere  a  toortvxill.  The  first  part 
of  the  word  is  identical,  no  donbt,  with 
Dnt,  vrael,  a  place  galled  by  rnbbmg 
(Eng.  marl),  Bav.  fratl  (Atkinson]. 
Compare  0.  Eng.  vxnitoall.  Soot,  wort- 

The  powder  of  it  [Horeboond]  drie,  it  of 
exceeding  great  efficaor  to  ripen  a  dry  cough, 
to  cure  gangrenea,  ichii^mt,  and  uwrlwallf 
about  (he  root  of  the  nails. — HvlUmd,  Pfiny, 
ii.  73(1634). 

A  IVarUrayU,  pterigium. — Lnini,  Monipu- 


A  irsrliKiHjf.pterigiuni 
lui,  1570,001. 199, 1.  II. 


Whitr  Tbar,  the  name  by  which  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  is  known  through- 
out Asia,  Busaiau  Biely  T«ar,  Mongol 
Tehagrm  Khim,  is  a  Uteral  translation  i 
of  the  present  oormpted  form  of  the 
Chinese  character  H'uratu},  "emperor." 
Originally  this  was  composed  of  the 
mabols  denoting  "  one  a  self  "  and 
ruler,"  and  ao  was  equivalent  to 
"  autocrat."  But  by  the  omission  of  a 
stroke  the  aymbol  of  "  one'a  self  "  waa 
changed  into  the  aymbol  of  "  white," 
and  henoe  the  above  title.  Vid.  Don- 
glaa,  Language  of  China,  p.  19,  1873 ; 
N.  ^  Q.  a.  VII.  p.  25. 

Our  Sovereign  desir  A  that  the  fffciM  Ttar, 
foUoviDg  tlie  example  of  his  forefatlipn, 
should  Dot  permit  himself  to  be  led  awaj  b* 
the  greatness  of  the  Empire  with  whioh  God 
has  entrusted  him. — F,  Bumoty,  A  Ride  t» 
Khita,  oh.  iirii. 

WHint-wAiJ.,  a  Northampton  name 
for  the  wode'VK^  or  golden  oriole,  old 
Dnt.  medetodl.    See  Wittall. 

lo,  jc  fie  hhk 
■Ev.  Dichi 
45,1.  *4. 
No  sound  was  heard,  except  from  far  away 
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WHlTE-WnOH, 

Bract  witohra 
a  eorraption  of  the  DevonaluTe  lohH- 
mieh,  andliliiB,aocordiiietoHBldemaii, 
is  &om  tlie  A.  Bu.  iniBh,  Oer.  wider, 
againgt,  oontnu;  to,  seen  in  tmf&stand, 

The;  tn  to»  neu-  akin  to  thaw  ereaturca 
who  cooiMHmlT  pw  uader  ths  Dune  of 
"ahilimlchtiy    TherlbBtdobnTttoMhen 

by  tbe  deTili  bc^lp  us  oltnl  "  black  witches," 
nit  Ibere  are  a  aort  of  peraoiu  in  tbe  woiid 
that  will  oei-er  hurt  anj^ ;  but  odIt  by  tha 
power  of  tbe  iofemal  spirits  they  wUl  an-be- 
witch  those  that  seek  unto  them  Tor  relief.  I 
know  tbit  by  Sooituilius  bia  law,  black 
witchea  were  to  be  punished  and  while  one* 
iadoleed  .  .  .  Balaam  was  a  black  witch, 
and  Simon  Magus  a  mhitt  onfip^ — J.  AfofAsr, 
RemarliahU  Pnvidenett,  p.  190  (ed.  Offor). 

The  common  people  call  him  a  wiaud,  a 
whiU-itilehy  aoonjuror,  a  cunning-man,  a  it«- 
oromaucer. — Addimn,  The  Drunuiur,  act  ii. 

He  was  what  the  Tulgar  call  *  Khilt-wiuh, 
a  canning-man,  and  such  like. — Stott,  Ktuit- 
wxrlh,  i.  170  [Dalies]. 

Whitbun-tidk.  1  These  forms  hftTB 
WaiTBUH- Monday.  J  originated  in  a 
mistaken  notion  that  Whklttnday  wad 
eomponnded  of  Wkitrun  { =.  Ger.  pjing- 
tten]  aai  day.  However,  as  earlj  as 
the  time  of  Lajamon  wa  find  white 
(un(n)e  ride  (1.81524),  and  Wife aun(w)e 
dot',  as  three  Separate  words,  ia*  Old 
Eng.  SormJiee,  vol.  i.  p.  209  (ed. 
Morris).    See  Wit-SONnAT. 

Wbolb,  ft  mis-spelling  of  hcle,  the 
older  form.  A..  Sax.  Aol,  hxl,  Ooth. 
hail-B,  Ok.  IcSo*,  Sansk.  hdya-i  (fit, 
■oond,  whole),  from  amiBtaken  analogy 
to  viho,  which,  mhett,  vrhile,  ke.  (M. 
Miiller). 

W  seems  often  to  have  heen  prefixed 
to  words  formerly  at  haphaeord,  and 
thus  we  meet  with  snoh  forms  as  whot 
for  hot,  whode  for  hood,  tehoot  for  hool, 
terack  for  rack,  vyrankle  for  rcmkle, 
whore  for  hore.  Bp.  Haokot  speaks  of 
"  a  base  or  wragged  piece  of  cloth " 
(Sermotw,  1676,  p.  6),  (see  Wrapt,  and 
WSBTCBI.USNBBS).  Bo  wreake  loi 
reck  iLyly.  1600) ;  wray  for  ray  (Cart- 
vmght,  Warhtt,  1651,  p.  811) ;  wroU 
for  T«fe(=:  routine),  (Skhiner);  ichoode 
for  hood  {(Jorarde,  fferboH,  p.  1247 
(1697). 

Tbe  blessed  God  shall  seed  the  timelj  Rab, 
And  helum  IVindet. 

SglBuUr,  Du  Barlai,  p.  375  (1611). 


Whoop,  a  mis-spelling  of  the  name 
of  the  hoop,  or  hoopoe,  as  if  it  were 
called  BO  fh>m  its  whoopitt^  017,  in 
Ozell'B  translation  of  Babelaia. 

'Ft.  "  H%pe,  httppe,  the  whoope  or 
dnnghill  oook  "  (Gotgrave).  However 
this,  as  well  ae  Lat.  u^po,  Greek 
epope,  Fers.  pupu,  Coptio  hukwpha, 
Arab.  h1idhvd,Srov.  Ger.  umt-um^may 
be  intended  to  imitate  the  C17  of  the 
bird,  which  Mr-  Yarreil  says  resembles 
the  word  Aoop,  hoop,  hoop.  The  French 
word  seems  mtonded  to  be  suggestive 
of  the  bird's  oreet.  hnpe,  just  as  psh, 
one  of  its  Persian  names,  ia  also  a  crest 
or  comb. 

Whobx.  The  le  is  no  organic  port 
of  this  word.  It  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  a  derivative  of  hire  (A.  Sax. 
hyrian,  Dut.  hvuren),  bb  if  Venvevencdit, 
on  the  model  of  Lat.  moretrie,  from 
mereo ;  Greek  p6mi,  from  pemimi,  to 
Bell ;  Sonsk.  pawjo,  a  harlot,  from  root 
pa>,  to  bi^ ;  A.  Sax.  ceafet,  cyffg,  a 
whore,  akin  tiD  oeapkm,  to  bnj.  How- 
ever loWe,  A.  Sax.  hire,  has  no  more 
otmneiion  with  hire  than  have  harlot, 
hyren  (Shake.),  and  howH  (Hind,  hur), 
A.  Sax.  h&r,  hor-cwin,  a  harlot,  old 
FrJB.  hdr,  O.  H.  Ger.  huor,  fornication, 
hmora,  a  harlot,  leel.  hira,  0.  Dnt. 
hoere,  Ger.  hxre,  Goth,  hort  (Diefen- 
booh,  ii.  693),  are  oU  doabttess  near 
akin  (though  the  vowel  is  different)  to 
A.  Sox.  h«rh,  horn,  filth,  horig,  filthy, 
old  Eng.  We,  hori,  0.  Fns.  hore, 
0.  H.  Oer.  horo,  filth  (Stratmoim). 

Hon,  woman,  Meretnx. — Pnmpt.  Panu- 

Hortl,  or  bnllawre.  Fornicator, . . .  leno, 
mechua. — Id. 

So  old  Eng.  lior,  oorruption,  sin, 
lewdness,  horowe,  fool,  andean ;  Frov. 
Eng.  horry,  Devon.  (Wright) ;  howorVy, 
diitf,foid,indeoent,'Iiinoohi.(Peaoook). 
EttmuUer  (p.  440)  connects  A.  Sax. 
hare,  whore,  with  a  root  form  haran,  to 
jwur  ont,  to  nrine  (ef,  Ger,  ha/rn,  urine), 
jnst  OS  Greek  moicMs,  an  adulterer,  is 
akin  to  Greek  ndchs,  Lat.  rm{n)go,  to 
urine,  A.  Sai.  mige,  meox,  "miien," 
Goth.  miKhttvi,  dimg  (Grimm ;  GnrtiuB, 
Grieeh.  Elym.  i.  168),  Old  Eng.  mix,  a 
soonndrel  (Wm.  of  Paleme,  I.  126). 
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Compare  Lat.  mateUa  (vaBe  de  olmm- 
bre),  used  for  a  harlot. 

Tuntr  would  not  jield  to  Judib  withoula 
hire.     The  hirt  make*  (he  ichort, 
'■  8ut  meretrii  certo  qaoria  mercibilil  sgre, 
Et  mueru  juiso  oorpore  qnleiil  opes ; —  " 
"  Compared  with  hulou,  the  wont  beut  ia 

No  beuta,  but  the;,  will  >eU  their  flesh  knd 
blood." 

Thomai  A<la<Bi,Sermimt,Tht  Fatal 
Banfiul,  Tol.  i.  p.  323. 


J8     )  WHORS 

Hw  sttdei  for  to  ful  £lle,  fM  war  i-Ule  tor 

God  mskid  mdem  to  w  wiUe  .  to  Cite  hu 
Btidee  Int  were  ilor. 
EoriH  Eng.  PBtmt  (Philokkg.  Soc), 
p.  IS,  i.  18. 
A  leiDt  Edmaudea  da;  ^  iang:  ^  gode 

child  WIS  iboTP, 
So  dene  he  cud  frain  hi*  moder ;   wifanM 

""*        ■  H.  p.  71,1.8. 


They  t»ke  in  »11  their  kort 
That  was  cast  out  beffbre ! 

Pms  Folit  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  473, 1- 1586. 
Somtime  enriaiu  falke  with  tongea  hannet 
Depmen  hem. 

Chauctr,  Complaint  of  Man  and  Veaui, 
1.  i07. 
Of 'vche  dene  comlj  itjnde  encloae  eenen 

maliE'3. 
Of  Tcbe  horatd,  in  srk  hside  hot  a  pajre. 
Alliltratitt  Potnu,  p.  46,  I.  S35. 
We  habbeS  don  of  us  fie  eslde  man  .  )ie  us 
koFttt^t  slip,  and  don  on  )«  newe  !«  cleoseS 
tOf.—Old  Eng.  HomititI,  end  Ser.  p.  SOI. 

[We  hare  put  off  the  old  man  that  defiled 
as  all,  and  hare  put  on  the  new  that  oleaoseth 

.11.]' 


Turtle  ne  wila  habbe  no  make  bute  on  . 
and  after  )iKt  non  .  and  fi>r|ii  it  bitocnelS  ^ 
clenesHe  .  |ie  is  bideled  of  M  hort:  |)at  is 
cleped  harrfom  .  ]iM  ia  aire  homu  hart .  and 
eehman  )mt  is  fill  beroffe  wapnian  oSer  wim- 
mia  it  han. — Oid  Eng.  Homiliei,  ind  Ser.  p. 
49  (ed.  Morria). 

[The  turtle  will  have  no  mate  but  onp,  and 
after  that  Done ;  and  therefore  it  betokenelh 
purit/  that  is  diatm^ished  from  the  uncleaa- 
neSB  that  is  called  whoredom,  which  is  the 
impuritj  of  all  impurities,  and  ererjone  that 
it  defiled  therewith,  man  or  woman,  is  a 

laetmennish  aod  forhortd  manoiib  acteS 
after  fortocne  of  heuene  .  and  hie  ae  shulea 
hauen  bute  eorSliche. — Oid  Eng.  Bomilui, 
«nd  Ser.  p.fll  (ed.  Morris). 

[An  evil  and  adulterous  »nenlion  ask 
after  a  sign  from  beavea,  and  thej  aball  have 
only  an  earthly  oDc] 


Ee  me[i]strea  of  Bise  AarB-msH, .  ■  ■ 

Se  bidde  ichangen  Sat  he  ben; 

He  slug  Zabri  for  godes  Inuen, 
Bite  hare  bi  neSe  and  him  aboami. 

GtnttU  md  Eitdat,  1.  4074-61. 
Vorte  makien  ^  deoflea  hart  of  hire  is 
reouKe  ouer  reouSe. — Anertn  RivJs,  p.  WO. 

[For  U  make  the  devil's  whore  of  her  i*  pity 
opOD  pity.] 

Icb  am  a  fill  atod  mere,  a  atlndcuide  Man. 
—Id.  p.  316. 
{I  am  a  foot  stud  mare,  a  atanking  whore.] 
Detere  were  a  riche  mon 
.  Porte  tpoufe  a  god  womoD, 
)>ah  hue  f^  ahe]  be  sumdel  pore. 


B6ddtlar,  AU.  Eag.  Diehi.  p.  C99. 
AUe  harlottea  and  harrti 
And  bawdas  that  procure*, 
To  bryng  thajm  to  laree 
Wefcom  to  my  See. 

Tmmtitii  ifiitltriiM,  JadUiiam. 
1  Bchal  sebewe  to  thee  the  dampnacioan  of 
the  greet  hoon.—Wgclifft,  Bm.  x*ii.  1  {Bag- 
ittr'i  Htxapla). 

There  ore  muij  instiuiaeB  of  words 
BigDificaat  of  laeciTiooBnees,  ixapiuity, 
or  wiokodneBB,  being  derived  from 
others  meaning  dirt,  filth,  mnd,  at 
dung,  e.g.  8p.  co'orrem,  a  whore,  from 
eotorro,  a  siiflt  of  filth  (Stevemi). 

One  of  your  laaciTious  ingenderen  ...  the 
very  sinlce  of  sensuality  and  pools  of  putii- 
ftction. — Man  in  (hi  Mima,  1669. 

DrcA,  a  harlot,  a  filthy  woman,  OaeL 
and  Ir.  drab,  near  skin  to  Gael  and  Ir. 
drabh,  refuse,  "draff,"  IceL  dmUo,  to 
dirty  (ot  Intea  meretrii. — Plantns). 
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Ladies  of  the  mud, .  .  . 
N;m|^,  Nireide,  or  whu  vulgw  lonnea 

call  drak. 
Who  vead  at  BillinpgUa  their  bums  and 
enbe.  PtUr  PiiuJar. 

Mmiimi  dt  rrtiii  [l»dj  of  reliue  or  oflU],  i 
TUcallj  drab,  a  whore.— CnlX-niM. 
TruH,  Bret,  tmlet^  akin  to  Ir,  (rt««'i- 
lim,  I  defile,  fruailkd,  eorrapted ;  8p. 
Iroyti,  m  bawd,  from  L.  I,at.  (njj'a,  a 
80W  (Fr.  (ruie),  Sard,  (m^'u,  dirty  (Diez), 
compare  Ok.  xi><poc ;  It.  xaeeara,  a  oom- 
moa  filthy  whore  (Plorio),  irom  taeca- 
rare,  to  b«ioire  or  dirty ;  Pr.  rt^ien.  It. 
TtMtmo,  a  pimp  or  bawd,  ooimeoted 
with  It.  Tvffa,  nifa,  ecnrf,  filth  (Diez). 
loel.  favr-M,  unclean  life,  fornica- 
tion, gtMr-lih;  lewd,  from  taurr,  mad, 
dirt  (CleasDy).  We  may  also  com- 
pare avml,  iudeoeut  talk,  Gombeilond 
WHu/iy,  indelicate  (Ferguson);  bawdy,  in 
old  English,  dirty,  fliihy,  bemired. 

Whu  doeal  thou  heer«>  ibouBliDlintallof 
the  kitebing  ;  thy  clolhn  beeiill  bumfvoflbe 
poMe  ind  tallow  (bat  tbou  but  goten  in 
kingArthunkitcbing.— Malonf,  King  Arthur, 
l&U,  I.  eaS  (ed.  Wrigbt). 
Of  brokarui  and  lie  baudry  bow  euld  I  write  T 
Ofquhan]  Ihn  (j-Uli  aljnketh  in  Goddia  neu. 

G.  Deuglai,  fiuAu  0/  Eiuudui,  p.  96, 1.  51. 
Dan.  akara,  a  Bcoimdrel,  orig.  dung, 
dirt  (see  Soorn);  leumlotM,  Lat.  SMirro, 
a  low  boffoon,  connected  with  Greek 
ekdr,  dimg  (like  Itopriat,  Lat.  tmwm) ; 
old  £ng.  ^fu«d«,  evil,  cognate  with 
A.  Sax.  eioead,  dung,  filth  (cf.  "  Dong 
ofsnone  [ain] ." — AncrenRiu>le,f.  142); 
O.  Eng.  gore,  ain,  A.  Sax.  gar,  filth, 
"gore;"  Ir.  coe,  (1)  dung,  (2)  evil 
(?  oompare  Greek  «ar4c). 

With  theBBCOmpare  Lat.  «ia2u«,bad, 
originally  dirty,  akin  to  Sansk.  mala, 
(1)  dirt,  filth,  (2)  sin,  malukti,  a  lewd 
woman,  Dnt.  mat,  lewd,  wanton ;  in 
contrast  to  holy,  {v!)hole,  tude,  A.  Sax. 
hal,  identical  with  Qreek  kald»,  fair, 
beantifal  (cf.  "  the    beanty  trf  holi- 

The  to  is  an  arbitrary  prefix,  as  in 
tchole ;  so  "  whore  head,"  Monk  of  EveK- 
ham.ji.m;  Percy  Fol.  M3.U  327;  old 
Eng.  mhot  for  hoi,  A.  F.  1611  (Detti.  ii. 
10).    Compare  WRSTOHLsasHEsa. 

Wick,  the  part  of  a  candle  which  is 
lighted,  the  modem  form  of  old  Eng. 
teeeke,  v>ehe,  A.  8ai.  weite  (EttmUller, 
85)  or  ujtfoca  (Id.  108),  ovidoutly  de- 
rived   from    icoce,    a    rush,   papyrus 


(.£Ifric),  which  was  originally  used 
for  a  wick  (Bwed.  veke,  Don.  WBae, 
wick).  In  accordance  with  the  widely- 
epreaid  conception  that  a  candle  or  fael 
starts  into  life  when  it  catobea  fire,  and 
dies  when  it  ceases  to  bum,  the  wick 
seems  to  have  some  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  WwMff  part  of  the  candle, 
and  to  have  been  confounded  with  the 
North  Bag.  word  vnck,  living,  lively 
(another  form  of  qwek,  A.  Sai.  omic), 
which  is  exactly  paralleled  by  loel. 
kveyhr,  a  wiok,  boia  hvey}ga,  (1)  to 
quicken,  vivify,  (2)  to  kindlB ;  kveykja, 
a  kindling  (Cleaaby).  Compare  "alwe 
coal ' '  (Greek  tdpuron)  ;  Ir.  b«D-cai'nneaI, 
a  live  (i.e.  lighted)  candle ;  Pr.  Itur  la 
ohandelle  ;  Span.  maUir  (to  kill),  to  pot 
out  a  candle  (Uinsheu). 

Ma  chaadelle  est  marU 
Je  n'ti  plus  de.  feu. 

FrtHtk  Lullaby. 
[Sparkii]  they  life  coDcei*'d,  and  forth  in 
Btmea  did  dr. 

Speri«r,  F.  (3.  III.  lii.9. 

"  Jack's  alive,"  a  bnming  stick 
(Halliwell,  Nursery  Rhymes,  p.  213) ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  qtUchilimgti,  tinder.  (But 
kindle,  to  bring  forth  young  (of  hares, 
&c.),  0.  Eng.  kvndle,  ia  a  distinct  verb  ' 
fr^m  fcind/c,  to  light.) 

From  the  same  root  aiv,  Bansk.^, 
to  live,  which  yields  vjuJc,  qnick,  eomee 
Pera.  jiJd,  wood  for  burning,  that  wlii<:ii 
vivifies  the  fire.  Compare  Fers.  ztntln^ 
(1)  life,  living,  (2)  wick,  tinder;  ^flo 
Sansk.  jottyu,  fire,  fromjan,  to  be  bom 
(Pictet,  Origin^a,  i.  284,  235). 

The  analogy  of  a  bnming  wick  or 
taper  to  a  life  which  is  gradually  wear- 
ing itself  out  is  a  commonplace  in 
poetry ;  compare  auoh  phrases  as  *'  His 
life  is  fliokcring  in  the  socket;"  "Out, 
out,briefcatnUe(  =  life)l"  (Shakespeare). 
So  Sansk.  daSd,  a  wiok,  also  applied  to 
a  time  of  life,  daidnta,  end  of  a  wick  or 
of  life. 

"  >eain<i«Io/'fii/'bi  scale  dide  tends: 

To  lijte  |>eefaom,'*  resoan  dide  Mve 

Vnne  (e  y  holile  my  candelia  eende, 
Itis  pBiit  euen«onpeofm)'  day. 

Hipfins  111  tht  Virsin  and  Chili,  p.  10, 

1.374(fc.E.T.8.). 

Look  upon  tbj  burning  tawr,  sad  there 

•ee  the  embleme  of  thy  lite,— QuoriM,  Enchi- 

ridinn.  Cent.  iv.  55. 
By  the  ti         " 
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To  hiubuid  out  lifs's  Uper  at  the  eloM, 

»  _j  1 .i_  a iromwMling  bj  rBpo__ 

ntlA,  DtttrUdYillagg. 
Tbu*  tbfj  ipend 
Tbe  liMJe  atick  of  life's  [KK>r  ibillow  lamp 
]d  plajing  briclu  with  nature. 

Oneptr,  Tht  Garden,  bk.  31 
In  joae  tapirs  Iber  b*  tbings  iij, 
Wai,  uak,  and  Ijght,  wbicbe  1  shall  de- 

Lorde,  wax  betokyneth  thjn  hamanjte, 
Aaii  uetk  betoktueth  ihj  aoole  ino«t  sweets. 
CituiknucDay,  1S12  (Mumoll, 
MysUnti,  p.  tl6). 
For  Elite  the  wexs  biEokenetb  bis  manbede, 
The  u«lt  bis  soule,  the  fire  bii  godhede. 
Lwdgul*  [in  Wrightl. 
Y'  Wtak  of  a   candle,   liehnna. — Leviiu, 
Manipidixi,  IStO,  ool.  106, 1.  45. 


Spamr,  F.  C2w«u,  II.  x.  30. 

The  Bsie  or  teteln  amoaketh.— D.  Fealky, 
Cloi'i)  Myttin,  1636,  p.  14. 

Widow,  as  a  slang  noma  of  the  gal- 
lows, is  no  doabt  the  same  word  as 
Widdh,  in  the  Sootoh  phrases,  "To 
cheat  the  widdU,"  i.e.  escape  the  gat- 
Iowa,  and  "  The  water  'L  no  wrang  the 
vAddie,"  "  The  water  will  ne'er  waui 
the  wood!';"  i.e.  He  who  ia  bom  to  be 
hanged  will  never  be  drowned.  Widdie 
or  viood4e,  originall;  meaning  a  haller, 
is  evidently  the  same  word  as  onr 
"  withy,"  A,  8,  urUsig,  Soot,  uriddy,  old 
Eng.  wtfii,  Got.  weide,  Dan.  tneUe,  a 
willow  twig,  oaed  in  the  sense  of  a  rope 
or  halter  made  of  willow  twigs.  He 
gallows,  however,  is  frequently  sfyled 
in  slang  "  the  widow  "  (in  Ireland  pro- 
nounoed  "  the  widdie  "),  and  hence, 
perhaps,  French  la  vetme,  in  the  same 
sense. 

Her  dove  had  been  a  HiEhland  laddie. 

Bat  wear;  fa'  the  weefii  icoodie  I 

Burnt,  PiMTni,  p.  50  (Globe  ed.). 

Wicow-BiBD,  Latinized  as  mdtui,  the 
name  of  a  fam^of  waaver-birds,  is  a 
eotruptlon  of  Whydaw-bird,  so  called 
from  the  country  of  IF^doto  in  Weatem 
Africa. 

Widow  wisbk,  a  carions  old  ^pnlar 
name  for  the  plant  OenitieBa  tindoria 
(Qararda,  lnde»),  looks  like  a  oormp- 
tion  of  wood-Koceen,  another  name  for 
the  same  {Id.  p.  1186),  A.  Bai.  Kudu- 
tosazfl  (Somner),  (?  =  wood-growth). 

WiLuuf,  in  Swwl  Wiliiam,  the  name 


of  the  plant  Dianihat  hairbaiv*,  it  haa 
been  inganicnuly  oonjectnred  by  Dr. 
Prior,  is  the  more  formal  presentation 
of  Willy,  the  older  name  of  the  same 
flower;  and  this  WHlyeiSi  English  cor- 
mption  of  Fr.  mUti,  which  sounds 
mnoh  the  same,  Lat.  ocellus,  a  Uttle 
eye  (Popular  Name*  o/  Britieh  Flant$, 

WiLL-o'-THB-wiSP.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  first  part  of  this  name 
for  the  {gnit  fahmt  is  not  the  fmniHar 
and  contracted  form  of  WiUiayit,  bnt 
akin  to  loelandiD  villa,  to  bewilder, 
iiiUr,  erring,  astray,  villa,  a  losing  one's 
way,  e.g.  vilht-ndtt,  a  night  of  error. 
In  old  English  tiyyl,  vn/lle,  wandering, 
having  lost  one's  way,  astray,  is  &e- 
qnently  foond,  as  in  the  phrase,  "  tailU 
o  wan,"  astrav  from  abode,  uncertain 
where  to  go  (Morris) ;  also  biwille,  to 
lead  astray,  to  hewUder,  SweA.  fiirviUa. 
Wild  and  viildemeet  are  then  akin. 

In  East  Anglia  "  to  be  led  tnU  "  (cf. 
0.  Eug.  KriU,  astray),  is  to  be  beguiled 
as  by  a  will-o'-the-wisp  (E.  D.  Soo. 
Beprint  B.  20).  In  some  parts  the 
phosphorescent  gleam  from  decayed 
vegetable  matter  is  called  wild-fire, 
where  mild-  =  loel.  vHU-,  misleading, 
fUse. 

WOd-JWe  is  also  called  xoiU-fire  by 
the  Scotch,  especially  when  demoting 
fire  obtained  by  friction  (Tylor,  Early 
Eitl.  of  Mankind,  p.  2C7,  8rd  ed.). 


lowed   Witt  t'  Wi^.—  W.  D.  Paruk,  Smtu 
Glouarv. 

An  old  Norfolk  woman,  whooonceiTed  she 
prevented  by  some  invisible  power  from 


ill  led,"  or  ■'  Led  WiW'—Choict  NoU., 
FalkLun,f.tU. 
How    Wili-a-uiap   misleads   night-bring 

O'er  hilla,  and  sinking  bogs,  and  pMhlew 
J.  Go;,  Shiph*Td'i  Wetk,  vi.  I.  58. 
Wimman  wi%  ehilde,  one  and  loii, 
InXediserd.oi'and  wpri. 

Gttutit  and  Eiodut,  1.  974. 
fA  woman  (  Hagar)  with  child,  alone  and 
n  tbe  desert,  wandering  and  weary.] 
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[Tbe  kingtoirard  the  wood  u  eaat,  weuj, 
penpuriag,  and  wild  of  weuiiDg,  m.  oncer- 
Uin  of  purpoae.] 

When  I  wu  yriUt  and  wenMt 
Ye  huberd  me  fulU  melj 
Fulle  glad  then  were  je  ofjoure  nst. 
Tdurru/ey  M^^riei,  ./luiUiu'ii- 
tea  wBlteaed  bt  wv3e  of  bin  tci/i  dremea. 
AllilmtiiH  Foemi,  p.  i(H,  1.473. 
To  lincotDB  barfbt  be  yede. 
Hwau  he  kam  tie[rj,  he  WM  fol  ail, 
tie  hauede  be  no  mad  to  nagen  til. 
Mavtiok  Ike  Daiu,  L  864. 
All  werj  I  wax  aod  u>vle  of  mj  gate. 
Tivg  Beoh,\.  9369. 
Sane  ware  tbay  willid  fra  tha  wa;  the  wod 
wa»  ao  tbick.— Ainr  itlanti^r,  p.  Urt. 
Adam  weat  oat  M  n-iUto  wan. 
Cott.  MS.  in  Marru,  AUil.  Potwu,  p.  114. 
Soifal  bicom  ^t  fall  file  [tbe  deril} 
And  thoebt  how  be  mogbt  man  biwilU. 
Cott.  MS.ibid. 
Of  the  same  origin  aeema  to  be  the 
Oermon  Willit,  or  young  brides  who 
have  diedbeforetheir  wedding-day,  and 
rise  nightly  &om  their  graves  to  meet 
in  groups  on  the  conntiy  roads,  and 
(here  give  thenuelvee  np  daring  the 
niidni^t  hour  to  the  wildest  danoee 
(H.  Heine). 

Windlass.  \  The  latter,  which  is  ako 

WiNDiACB.  /  the  older  form,  as  if  the 
Joce  that  tcttxls  up  the  weight  or  bnoket, 
is  a  corruption  of  old  Eng.  windat 
(Chancer;  of.Dut,  loittAu),  which  cor- 
responds to  Icelandio  n'ntJ-dis,  a  wind- 
lass, literaUy  a  winding  pole,  frotavinda, 
to  wind,  and  dtg,  a  pole  or  yard  (of. 
Ooth.  ant,  a  beam,  Lat.  osser.  — 
Cleosby) ;  Oer,  urinii-acJUd,  "  wind- 
axle." 

Wi3t  at  tie  teyndat  we3en  her  ankrel. 

AlliCtraliv  Potau,  p.  9t,  I.  103. 

[Quick  at  tbe  wiedtasi  (tbej)  weigh  their 
aaebora.] 

The  fbrmfT  an  brought  forth  bj  a  vinil- 
lalth  of  a  trial  to  charge  the  latter  with  the 
fouleal  of  crime».~N<iriJi,  Eianini,  p.  SOT 
[D.TO.]. 

The  arblast  wan  a  croai-bow,  the  windtact 
the  machine  uaed  in  bending  that  weapon. — 
Scalt,  tvanhM,  ii.  9^  [id.]. 

WiHDORB,  a  false  orthography  of  trin- 
doic,  as  if  the  word  denoted  uie  dore, 
or  door,  that  admits  the  vnnd,  occurs 
in  Sam.  Butler.  Compare  Bp.  ventana, 
window,  originally  a  vent  or  air-hole, 
&om  Lat.  ventut,  wind. 


LI     )  WINDOBE 

KikowiDg  tfaej  were  of  doubtful  ^nder. 
And  that  the;  oame  in  at  a  lemlnrt. 

Hjuiibnu,  I.ii.  113. 

Windore  is  still  nsed  in  the  Lincoln- 
shire dialect,  and  vnnder  is  the  common 
prononciatiou  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 

In  Nioolas  Udall's  translation  of  The 
Afoihegmee  of  Ertuwus,  1554,  is  foond 
"  windore  "  and  "  prettie  lattesso  win- 
dores  "  (pp.  26, 104,  reprint  1877).  On 
this  the  editor,  Mr.  E.  Johnson,  re- 
niarks,  glared  windows  are  supposed 
to  have  been  introdaoed  in  the  twelfth 
century  as  an  improvement  on  doore 
to  shut  out  the  vnndf  and  "glaze- 
windores  "  occur  in  Erasmus's  preface 
to  the  Paraphrase  on  St.  Luke.  See 
also  Paraphrase  on  the  Acts,  f.  68. 
Aji  approving  Satvrdaii  Reviemer  (Nov. 
24,  1877,  p.  661)  adds;— 

In  Wright  and  Halliwell "  windore  "  only 
occurs  as  an  anfathered  vanauH  reading  of 
"window  "  ;  and  whilst  Mr.  Johnson  admits 
that  Piers  Ploujihmsn,  Chaucer^  and  Gower 


all  ibe  lower^  and  at 


aome  of  Ibe  niiddle  class, 
I  Lincolnshire.  The  question  awaiia  a  fiillei 
coUettion  of  evidence.  Mr.  Johnaou  haa  at 
an;  rate  made  a  good  case  for  the  vulgar 

This,  of  course,  is  all  wrong,  and  tbe 
evidence  is  complete  enou^.  WiTidoa, 
et.  Swed.  vinddga,  Dan.  vimj-ue,  is  the 
modem  representative  of  early  Eng. 
wndoge,  A.  Sai.  vntid-eage,  Joel,  vina- 
aaga,  a  window,  literally  a  wind-eve, 
the  essential  features  of  which  are  faith- 
fully preserved  in  the  Scotch  windak, 
v>iadoek,  vnmtock.  "  Arches  ttniidoge 
uudon  it  is." — Qenetit  and  Exodus  (ah. 
1250),  1.  602,  ed.  Morris.  The  form 
loimJors  was  no  doubt  suggested  by 
the  synonymous  words,  eag-dwrv, "  eys- 
door,"  edg-^yrl,  "  eye-hole,"  Goth. 
auga-dauiro,  0.  H.  Get.  augaiora. 
Ccntupore  Bansk.  vatA/anam  (wind- 
passage),  a  window  (Diefenbaoh, 
1.  68).  The  window  was  perhaps  re- 
garded as  the  eye  of  tbe  room  ;  white 
on  the  other  band  the  eyes  were  con. 
oeived  to  bo  the  windows  that  gave 
light  to  the  body,  e.g.  Eocles.  xii.  8 ; 
"fenettriB  animi  "  (Cicero). 
nil  «ua  are  cr; stal  windoitt,  clear  and  bright, 
'  Qusrlcf,  On  FUUhtr',  PuTflt  liltmS. 

^Vhen  Satan  tempted  £ve,  aooordiug 
to  a  quaint  divine : — 

Tbe  old  Sacriligions  theife  when  he  £nt 
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them  windowea  [her  ejra].— (f.  Stnat,  The 

Dividing  a/the  Hacf,  1654,  p.  18. 
They,  wakeu'd  iritli  the  nowe,  did  Hj, 
From  iniFud  room  to  window  ti/t. 
And  eentl^r  op'ainf;  lid,  ihe  raeement, 
look  d  out,  but  TFt  wilk  some  amuement. 
Bulltr,  (ifutibra,,  pt.  i.  canto  S. 


To  rob  the  Heut. 

Id.  pt.  ii.  euito  I,  ed.  1732. 
How  curiously  ktr  these    WindoaeM   [the 
ejea]  glued  with  the  Homy  tunide  wbicb  is 
liitTj,  (hickc,  trsaBpareat. — S.  Purchiu,  Micro- 
cDjiniu,  1619,  p.  88. 

Life  and  Thought  hire  gone  awiv 
Side  b;  tide, 
Learipg  door  and  iDtnijinoi  wide. 

TtangiBB,  Tht  Dutrltd  Haute. 
Fowerti  daia  after  8iJ, 
Arches  uindogt  utidon  it  is. 

Gmciu  and  Eiodut,  1.  601. 
Nout  one  our  eann,  Buh  over  eie  fmrltt 
tonefi  ssein'idel  apeche. — Artcrrn  RiwU,  p. 70. 
[Not  only  your  ears,  but  aleo  your  eye 
windowa,  ■hut  against  idle  ipeech.] 

Feoestra,  th-SyrJ. —  Wright,   Voeebaiaria, 
p.  HI. 


raked  up  into  rowM  (Soot.  rato«) 
order  to  bo  dried  by  the  tw'mi.  A  eom- 
parison  witJi  the  Dutch  wittddrooge. 
Low  Datoh  wiitdrSg,  irinddrdff,  "  wind- 
dry,"  seems  to  show  that  the  latter 
half  of  the  word  is  an  aooommodfttioii 
(Wedgwood). 

Id  aome  Sonth  pirta  the  borders  of  a  field 
dug  up  and  laid  in  rirui,  in  order  to  have  the 
dry  mould  carried  on  upon  the  land  to  im- 
proTe  it,  are  called  by  this  aame  name  of 
vimt-Tomi. — Krnnell,  Parochial  Anliquitits, 
16M(E.  D.  Sac.  ed). 

A  IVind-rmi;  the  Greeni  or  Borders  of  a 
Firlddugup,  in  order  lo  the  carrying  the  Earth 
on  to  the  Land  to  mend  it.  It  IB  called  Wind- 
rmc,  because  it  i>  laid  in  Roat,  and  exposed 
to  the  tVlruL—Ray,  JVnrtA  Cnaatry  IVordi. 

WntNtHO,  as  applied  to  a  person's 
face  or  manner,  in  the  setise  of  attrao- 
tive,  pleasant,  is,  no  donbt,  generally 
tinderstood  to  be  from  ttn'n,  to  gain  or 
earn  (A.  Sas.  unwian,  loeL  vintia),  as 
if  procuring  favonr,  and  compare  the 
eipreBsion,  "  He  gains  upon  one  in 
ttme."  It  is  another  form  of  vriruome, 
pleasant,  A.  Sai.  ic^nsum,  old  Eng. 
unnly,  A.  Sax.  viynlie,  from  A.  Sax. 
tpijnn,  joy,  akin  to  Goth{un-)toti«aiMJ«, 
(un-)joyous.  Get.  ifimnc,  delight,  plea- 


rare,  and  perhaps  Lat  Vemu,  goddees 
of  delight,  mnuMltu,  graceful  (Siefen- 
baoh,  i.  166).  Compare  also  IceL 
vtnr,  an  agreeable  person,  a  friend; 
A.  Sax.  wine.  Son.  cen,  and  the  names 
Bo&I-ioine,  prince  friend,  TFfnfVsd,  friend 
of  peace;  ^oWelshwm,  fair,  beanti- 
fal(whenoe  thename  OtmndoleTi,"  Fair- 
browed  "),  Qtoener,  what  yields  bliss, 

When  St.  Jnliaoa  waa  plunged  into 

a  vessel  of  boiling  pitch, 

Ha  cleopede  to  drihtin  ant  hit  eolede  anan 
ant  warS  hire  aa  uuntuni  as  euer  eni  wlech 
wec«r.— Li^i  of  Si.  Juliaan,  1S30,  p.  TO 
(E.E,T.3.). 

i She  called  on  the  Lord  and  it  cooled  anon, 
became  as  pleaaant  to  her  aa  erer  ao; 
luke(-warm)  water.] 

Vn-elanaea  to-cleuea  in  corage  dere, 
Of]at  leyaBrlvch  lordp^vanyea  in  heoeu. 
AUlttrativi  Potmt,  p.  88, 1. 1B07. 
[Uacleanneas  separates  in  the  dear  heart 
of  that  gracioui  Lord  that  dwell*  in  beareo.] 
^t  waiBperU*  place  ■  lor  ani  prince  of  erfie, 
&  uunJi  wib  heie  wal '  waa  closed  al  a-boula. 
WiUiam  of  PaUnte,  1.  749. 
Wha  aal  stegh  in  hille  of  Lauerd  mnU, 
Or  wha  sal  aUnd  in  his  atede  halt  I 

Karlhunibriaa  Ptalitr,  Ps.  iiiit.  S. 
|io  ralance  on  fylour  shalla  benge  with  wyn, 
iij  curteyna  strrsc  drawea  with-inne. 

Bokt  of  Curl«.w,  ab.  1430, 1.  448. 
[The  ralance  on  a  rod  aball  hang  with 
grace.] 


leqvhyl,  pit- cake,  Cleveland  loujU, 
Dan.  (ifvtt/ (thieves t),0.  Eng.tyrwhit, 
Dutch  kievU,  Arabic  Bvlect  (Father 
of  the  ciy  "  leet "). 

WiBB-AOBE,  a  corruption  of  the  Ger- 
man WeUiagor  (a  "  wise-sayer  "),  a 
soothsayer,  Dut.  ■loaiBager,  M  r^lly 
corrupted  fi^im  the  O.  H.  Oer.toJzaoo  = 
A.  Sai.  vHiega,  a  prophet  or  seer,  loel. 
vUki,  a  mixard  or  iei»e  man.  "  May  I 
ask,  sir,  how  many  acres  make  a  trise- 
acre  ?  "  was  Curran's  retort  to  a  dull 
but  wealthy  lawyer  who  wished  that 
none  should  be  admitted  to  the  bar 
who  had  not  some  landed  property. 


ThcB 


This  I 


ende  the  worlds  might  not  ihiDke  that  ail 
that  ringing  waa  lor  the  begger,  hut  for  his 
lather,  hyred  a  trumpetler  lo  stand  all  the 
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TiDBJng-while  in  the  belfrie,  and  betweene 
ever;  pmie  to  «ound  bis  trumpet,  uid  pro- 
cUim«  tlonde  and  uj,  Strrei),  ihu  next  putSe 
U  Dot  (or  B.,  but  Tor  Mniater  N.,  his  father. 
—  CopUy,    mil.    Fill,    arut    Faacia,    1614, 

p.  lite. 

P«ter  Govrer  a  Grecian,  jaurne^edde  ffor 
IcanDjnge  jn  Egjpte,  and  yn  Sjna,  aod  th 
ererycbe  loude,  whereasthe  Veaetiann  hidoe 
pjauntedde  maconrye,  nod  wyniiTaKe  ea- 
trance  yu  a1  lodges  of  Alafonne*  helerned 
niucbe,uidrelurDedde,Bi]dyn  Grecia  Magna 
irachgjnge  and  becommynge  a  my ghtye 
ajtwiiert.  —  C«rtntm«  yiieili/uru  .  .  .  eon- 
ctmmigt  the  Mtaury  of  ilaronrye  [GinlJc- 
man\  tSagaiint,  2^\y,  1753]. 

Besides,  I  wonder  much  (  Wiit-alar) 
Who  t'  iru  thai  made  you  a  Slan-msker. 
Cotton,  BarUtqu*  upon  BurieMqut 
(p.  Ito). 

WiBi-HOBN,  a  Bootoh  word  for  the 
gizzard,  is  a  cormption  of  gv/iitern, 
which  is  from  Fr.  gHier,  liov.  Pr. 
^gier.  Lot.  gigerium.     See  Gusbhobh. 

WiBEN  WTHD,  in  Scotch  a  ladicrotu 
nMne  for  the  wind-pipe,  is  a  corniption 
of  tueaaand,  as  if  from  uxVen,  to  be 
parched,  and  icynd,  an  alley  or  pas- 
sage. Compare  its  popular  name,  "the 
red  lane." 

Wtss,  To,  a  modem  manufacture 
from  mate,  which  is  the  past  tense,  not 
of  wifs  (there  being  no  such  verb),  bnt 
of  viot,  or  wot  {to  know). — Guest,  in 
PhUolog.  Soe.  Proe.  ii.  160.  So  I  wita 
is  a  modem  corruption  of  the  common 
old  adverb  i-vntt  (oertainl;),  i.e.  y-toisa, 
ge-wi».  It  takes  the  form  ckT  I  tmiaa  in 
the  month  of  Bristle  in  Biurlholomeui 
Fair,  "An  you  play  away  your  but- 
tons thus,  yon  will  want  them  ere 
night,  for  any  etoro  I  see  about  yon  ; 

?ou  might  keep  them,  and  save  pins, 
!«*«,'■— act  iv.  se.  1. 
Ac|ireowBtere*priiicipaIe«:  of  alle  a)«re  beo 


^  , ,  ides  i-icys,  i-finnnde  z 

found,  i-knoice  =  known,  i-preat  z: 
pTOsaed,  and  i-num  =  trnderstood,  writ- 
ton  1  num. 

1  have  that  aonge  fful  wele  /  r.um  (p.  168). 
The  larmeri  ■  .  .  wereat  their  witleaende 

and  itix.  ..ot  what  to  doe— iVorlA,  Plutarch. 
l.-iU-S,  p.  SIJ, 

In  the  following,  however,  ymii  is 


3     )         WITOH-HAZEL 

wrongly  pnt  for  I  tmtt,  "Had  I  (only) 
known,"  i.e.  Tain  after-regret, 

Moflt  miserable  man,  whom  wicked  fa 
'"■  ■'  '         '    ■    Court,  to  aue  for  hat 

JUoiAcr  HabbenU  T 

WiSTrm.,  so  spelt  as  if  derived  from 
vniit,  A.  Sax.  Toiate,  the  preterite  of 
wifon,  to  know.  Bat  aa  this  seems  an 
impossible  combination  (knew-ful !),  it 
ifl  probably  a  corruption  of  wiah'ful. 
The  A.  Saioa  wigt-fuQ  means  feSHt- 
foll,  plentiful. 

WrrcH-KUi,  a  corruption  of  tayeh- 
ehn,  Le.  an  elm  used  for  making  wychea, 
whycehea,  or  hulcha,  A,  Sax.  Memcee 
(Prior),  Old  Eng.  vnee. — Ltew  Boc,  I. 
xuvi.  (Cockayne), 

Butttr.  He  [the  CaDJnrerJbasalongwbite 
wand  in  hii  hand. 

CtuehiK.  1  bocj  'tia  made  oat  of  icitch^lm. 

Cardtatr.  I  urairantjoa  if  the  gho!<l  ap- 
pears he'll  whisk  yoa  ihst  wand  before  hia 
eyes,  fic — Addiioa,  The  DnMumr. 

Noah's  ack  is  called  a  t«UcA  in  the 

following ; — 

Alle  waned  io  ^  ichichcht  ]ie  wylde  St  be 

AUileralive  Potm*,  p.  47, 1.  362. 

The  chambre  charged  was  with  it^^ 

Full  of  egires,  butter,  and  chese. 
Hoa  (At  Ploaman  Unud  Ati  PaMrnoIfar. 

Hutche,  or  ahache,  Cista,  archa. — Prompi. 
Pan. 

Arcba,  a  irhurcAc,  a  arke,  and  a  co^re. — 
Medaila. 

As  for  brasel,  Elme,  Wvch,  and  Asshe  ei- 
perienoe  doth  proue  them  Io  be  but  means 
fbr  bonea.— AKAain,  Toiophitm,  1545,  p.  113 
(ed,  Arber). 
Harp  of  the  North!   that  mouldering  long 

hast  hung 
Od  the  uiuh-tlm  that  abades  Saint  Fillao'a 

air  IV.  Scett,  Ladg  of  the  lake, 

WiTCB-HAZBi.,  I  popular  names  for 
Witch-wood,  ( the  rowan  tree  or 
motmtain  ash,  with  an  allusion  to  its  uni- 
versally belie  ved  power  of  count  eracting 
the  charms  of  wilekee,  are  corrupted 
forms  of  tifieken-tree,  viich-lrre,  or  wickt/ 
(Wright),  which  must  be  from  the  pro- 
vincial word  uriti,  alive,  Uving,  as  the 
A.Sax.name  is  cwtC'ieiim,  i.e.  wick-tree, 
and  vice.  See  also  uti^giin-tree  (Per- 
gusDD,  Cumberland  Oumary),  Com- 
pare, however,  Ger.  Zauber-atroMch, 
witch-tree,  and  see  Henderson,  FaUi- 
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hn  of  N.  OowOiea,  p.  V     . 
ClewUMd  Qhtaary,  b.v,  WUeh. 
Oerarde  saja: — 


WiT-SAFB,  frequently  foimd  in  old 
writers  {e.g.  Orafton),  also  in  tbe  forms 
mlheave  {Barclay,  1570,  and  Wyat), 
whytvi^,  and  iMtesafe,  all  oomptious 
of  the  older  form  vouch-eafe  (WyclifTe, 
Bobert  of  Bnume),  or  aa  it  oame  aomo- 
timefl  to  be  written,  wuttafe,  votcteafe. 
Tbe  first  part  of  tiie  word  seems  to 
have  been  confoaed  with  old  Eog.  wUe, 
to  guard  or  keep  (A.  Sax.  6e-intan),  aa 
if  ibe  meaning  were  to  preserve  or  keep 
safe,  instead  of  to  declare  or  wurant 
one  safe.  Compare : — 
Code  wardeioB  he  telle,  for  to  witt  thnt  load. 
Hoiert  of  GIomoUt,  p.  487  (ed,  1810), 

fcM  be  quea  be  af-unt  Biif  wal  ifimeht. 
Williim  a/Pofcnw,  ah.  13S0, 
p.  133,  1.  4I5I. 

If  thM  Chrilte  vomtafid  to  Ulke  with  the 


Dev^ll,  whv  nol  M.  Luther  irilh  ■ 
HanngtOB,  Niig*  Aaliquic,  i.  S67. 

If  her  HigfaaeacanikiwIir^lopiajBomtjima 
with  her   ■u'Tsiratea,  sccording   to  thejr 
mcstipr  ibiticiee,   1  Imow  not  whj  we  ber 
■erviwDlee  ehowld  skorne  to  pUj  with  our 
equtlla. — Harington,  Nugt  Anti^v^,  iL  178. 
But  O  Phebiu, 
All  gluteriD;  ID  Uij  gotgiout  gowne, 
Woutdit  thou  vmtaft  to  elide  a  dorma 
And  dvTEll  with  n. 

FultcnJum,  Arte  of  Eng,  Patne, 
p.  f45  (ed.  Arber). 
Hoire  be  it  tboa);h  they  be  RdvouOren, 
EitonionerB,  or  iihonnongeni, 
Yf  to  be  their  frendes  thej  uituM. 

Redt  mtandbt  mXI  wrvlhi,  15(8, 
p.  64  (ed.  Arber). 
Y  beaeche  you  mekely  .  .  that  ye  will  laik 
HiK  to  pnye  lo  god  for  me. — Rtvtlalion  (c  tlit 
Monk  of  £i*(ham  (I486),  p.  Ill  (ed.  Arber). 

a.  .  that  hewoldeiciiM 

SDwartby  in  a  fadyrly 
cammenl.— Jd.  p.  >8. 

and  so  whyUafe,  p.  70. 

HiR  Hotynes  ahold  uilu/to  conrjnne  it 
by  decie  iu  theCongiBtaryeipreuIye. — Eilii, 
Ori^.  L^llm,Ser.  lU.Tol.  i.  p.  »W(15S1). 
Voutiajt   to  Bee  aoother  of  their  forma  tbe 


•i  bleaard  < 


'Wrr-SuNTiDB,  I  tiona  of  Whitmmr 
day,  WhiUutitide,  as  if  the  church  fss- 
tiv^  was  ao  ooUed  from  the  unt  or 
wisdom,  witti  which  the  apostles  wera 
endned  on  the  Day  of  Panteooat  by 
the  ef^aioa  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Thii  day  WUionilay  a  eald, 

For  wiidonke  and  wil  Beoenfold, 

Waa  eoveo  to  the  ApostJei  on  thix  dar. 
Rich^  RoUt  irf  Ha-Mpalt  (d.  IdAS). 

bes  dei  ia  are  pentecoeteB  del.  tet  i>  ore  K'ilM 
Binnedti.—0!d  EagliA  Himiiin  (JSth  sod 
ISth  cent.),  lit  aer.  pi.  i.  p.  89  (Ii:.E.T.S.) 

William  Lan^land,  spealdng  of  th* 
gifts  of  tbe  Spirit,  says:— 
To  somme  men  he  jaf  »it  ■  [wi))]  wiadea  U 

To  wyDoewitb  Imthe  '  >at)>ewoiide  aake^, 
Ag  preOBlea  and  preehoora  ■  and  prenlues  of 

TLei  to  Ijoe  leelly  ■  by  labour  of  (om^e, 
And  by  wit  to  wyaaen  ojiere  *  a*  grate  irolda 
heiD  teche. 

Vian  ctKtming  Fieri  llu  FlBwrnm, 
1393,  Paae.  xxii.  U.  SS9-tS3  (Tect 
C.  E.E.T.9.) 
And  BO  an  ancient  Play  nf  &e  Baora- 
men*  (0.1461):— 

yea  U  alau  they  asy  he  aent  them  nylC  4c 

Sat  lo  vudetMODd  enery  langwage 
when  T*  holy  goat  to  them  [dyd]  oome- 
P.  1*0  (miohg.  S«.  TmiH.  1860-1). 

Wyclifte'H  Bible  has  icittonUde  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  8),  Cranmer'a,  15S1,  vrytmmtyde 
[ha.oii.y,  Robert  of  OlonoeeteririfcwjiM, 
and  ieylieeonetyd .- — 

The  Thoradai  the  Wiuvmt  wouke  to  Lon- 
doae  Lowa  •mni.—CknniicU,  Hmnu'i  Wrrkt, 
vol.  iii.  p.51!i(1810ed.). 
On  this  Heame  dtea  in  his  Qlotsary  .-^ 

Good  men  &  wymmen  thia  day  it  called 
Wytiottday  by  cause  the  holy  ghooat  broo^l 
iBiftU  and  wyadom  ia  to  Criatia  diacrplee  aad 
ao  by  her  prechrDg  aiW  in  to  all  cnalendoB. 
— tlttl/saU  of  ITynJcyn  de  Wonll,  fol.  liiii.  a. 

Passages  to  thesameeffeot,  and  almoat 
in  the  same  words,  are  qnoled  fr(Mn 
tbe  Harleion  and  Cottonian  M8S.  in 
Hampson's  Medii  Aevi  Kalettdanvm, 


Romi 


er). 


Gfo«*arf/,8.TT.  WUtSonday,  Wytmmdfy. 
Other  forms  are  WisKfoday  (Bobert  of 
Branne,  WyiDimMe  (Cott.MS.),  Wlianm 


loefee  {PatUm  LcUen).  All  theoe.how- 
ever,  as  wellaa  Wit  Sumd<^,  are  corrap- 
tionsof  tcb'f-,  or  TTAite-Snnday,  O.  Eag, 
Aunt-SumJoy,  so  coUed,  it  seems,  from 
the  while  parmente  worn  by  neo- 
phytes at  this  one  ot  the  great  asMona 
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for  bAptiamB.  la  Layftmon's  Brvt 
(120S)  it  u  WhiU)  MmtM  luie;  in  the 
Anoren  Siwle  (1225)  htuUe-sune-dei  (p. 
412)  ;  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (1067) 
Atr^n  •unnan  dceg  i  and  in  Ixtelahdio 
hv(Uuimnu-da^.  Bee  Pioton,  in  Wtrfe* 
(MmI  Querist,  6th  S.  viii.  2 ;  alao  Glh  8. 
i.  401 ;  Cleasbj  and  Vigfiisson,s.v.An'tr j 
Heame,  I>tary,  voL  ii.  p.  188,  The 
Welsh  word  is  tul-gvryn  (wtiite  sun), 
Whitsontide  (Spurrell). 

V&a^an  the  Siluriet  has  a  poem  on 
WhUe  Sunday,  beginning — 

Wellcome,  vihiti  day!  \  tbouMnd  8uiu, 

Though  seen  M  ouoet  were  bisck  to  Ihee  \ 
sua  SemtUU>m,\6M. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  define  the 
exact  reason  why  this  festival  was 
named  the  Day  of  the  White  Son. 
AngastOB  Hate  may  have  nnoon- 
Boionaly  approximated  to  it  when  he 
penned  this  reflection  in  his  note-book 
in  1881  :— 

Whittimiay. — Who  hunotueathe  sua  on 
aSnetpring  nomjag  pouring  hi*  nji  Ihroui^h 
a  tmupirent  while  oloud,  filling  ill  placet 
with  the  paritj  of  hia  presence,  and  kindUDg 
the  birdi  into  joj  uid  song?  Such,  1  dod- 
oeire,  waald  tie  the  contlant  effecti  of  the 
Hoi;  Spirit  OD  the  toul,  were  there  no  evil  in 
the  world.— Mesunoli  sfa  Quia  Ufa,  vol.  t. 

Whnittmdaig  was  sometimes,  on  ao< 
ooimt  of  the  rasemblance  of  the  names, 
oonfonnded  with  the  medioival  Iknm- 
nica  tn  Alhit  (Sandsj  in  Whites),  or 
first  Snnday  after  BaEtei,  which  in 
Germany  is  called  Wen»»e  Sonnlaq,  in 
Switzerland  WtMie  Sontig  (White  Sua- 
d.y). 

In  7*  retunn  off*  Kynge  out  of  Ireloade 
wu  a  wilder  th^n  tbewed  Toto  hym  rpo 
WhilKntdaiic,  which  ID  the  ealeuder  it  called 
Dmunica  in  al6u. — Faiyan,  CAranidu,  1M6, 
p.  S76  (EUii'  reprintX 

WrrraiiL,  \  old  English  words  for  a 
WiT-ALi,  /patient  oackold,  as  if  a 
husband  who  vnt»  aU  and  is  aware  of 
his  own  disgrace,  has  been  considered 
a  oorraptioD  of  A.  Sax.  vnliol,  knowing, 
and  the  word  is  spelt  v/iltol  in  Shake- 
speare, Ford,  and  the  old  dramatists 
(seeNaree).  Wedgwood, however, holds 
it  to  be  a  oormption  of  vjoodtoule,  wit- 
urali,  vnttai,  the  name  of  a  bird  whose 
nest  is  often  invaded  by  the  ouckoo,  and 
so  has  the  oflspring  of  another  palmed 
off  on  it  as  its  own,  jnst  as  the  <mckcld 


is  one  wh  o  has  been  nu^tooed,  or  wronged 
by  a  oackoo  (ImX,  euoultw),  from  the  old 
verb  to  cadtol. 


yoang  one*,  esteenuog  Ihem  her  owne. — id. 

The  same  dovUle  entendre  belongs  to 
Ficard.  hm/cm,  a  greenfinch.  It.  beeeo, 
Mid.  Lat.  Burmea.  (See  also  Diez,  b.t. 
Cucco;  Brand,  Fop.  Anliq.  ii.  196). 

Sylvester  nses  ouckoo  for  an  adul- 
terer:— 

What  should  I  doo  with  luoh  ■  wnnton  Wife, 
Which  night  and  da;  wanid  cmciala  mj  life, 
1 —  pangt!    Sith  every  wij  tbpo 


Vith  Jelou 

Herborrow'd  inaret  (  not  hsr  owne  hair*)  for 

NeU 
To  cttch  her  CocIukh. 

DuBartiu,16tl,p.490. 

The  same  poet  calls  the  oackoo — 

Th'  infunoiu  bird  that  lajet 
Hit  biatard  eggt  within  the  nestt  of  other, 
To  have  Ibem tuttcbt  bf  ui  unkindelj  Malber. 
Food  irie-iH(  that  woaldtt  hwd  tbr  witleit 

head 
With  timelj  bonu,  belbre  Ihj  bridal  bed. 
Mail,  Satim,  bk.  i.  tat.  T. 

Singer's  note  on  this  passage  is : — 

A  3uoD  word  from  tuitan,  to  know,  or,  at 
Philipi  tavt  in  hit  Werld  of  W«^d,,  "  milatl, 
a  cuckold  (hat  wilt  all,  i.t.  Imowt  all,  i.t. 
koowi  that  be  it  to."  . .  I  find  Skellou  tpelli 
thit  word  wiImpdU. 

Or  it  il  treason 
For  me,  that  am  a  aubject,  to  epdeavour 
To  aare  the  honour  ol  the  duke,  and  that 
He  thould  not  be  a  witlol  on  record  ! 

Mattingir,  Dukt  of' Milan,  act  it.  ue.S. 

What  though  I  called  (hee  old  ox,  egre- 
giaoa  uriltot,  broken-bellied  coward,  rotten 
mummy  I — WihiUr,  Tht  UalcmUiil,  i.  1. 

IfilloJ,'— Cuckold!  The  devil  himtelfhath 
not  tuoh  a  name. — Shaketptan,  The  Merry 
Wha  of  IViiufwr,  act  ii.  ic.  i,  sub  fin. 

You  mutt  know  that  all  infidelitv  it  not  of 
the  tensFi.  We  have  at  well  intellectual  at 
material  teiltod.  These,  whom  jou  tee  de- 
eonttid  with  Iheorderot  the  book  aretriflen,  . 
who  eDCourase  about  their  wives'  pretence 
the  locietj  ofjour  menorgeuin*. — C.  lamb, 
Warki,  p.  ero  (Routledge  ed.> 
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Of  WittM. 
Well,  let  them  laugh  hereU  that  liit  sod 

teoSeit 
Bat  thou  doft  find  wliat  makes  mont  For  tby 

HuTmetan,  Epigranu,  bk.  1.  94. 
Againit  a  WiUallBTOker  that  >et  bU  wife  to 
mle.  lit.  Epismm  rS. 

Their  young  neighbour  was  wroneed,  and 
dijhouestly  abused,  throuKh  bis  kind  simpli- 
cTlT,     WhereTppon    "'"'"    ^         '    "  ~" 

dubbfdamt '  - 

Adulterate  law,  aiid  you  prepare  the  wa;, 
Like  uidub,  tb'  iaeue  yourowpe  ruino  is. 

D»BM,  Pom.,  1635,  p.  1«. 
There  waa  no  pe^piag  bole  to  clear. 
The  willuri  eve  from  hia  incarnate  feBr. 

QimrUt,  BntJinu,  bk.  i.  5. 

Wit-wall,  an  old  n&me  for  the  wood- 
pecker, is  a  corruption  of  wodewak. 

S«e  WOODWALL. 

Lorioo,  The  bird  railed  *  WitwaU,  Yellow- 
beake,  Hickwa;. — Ctlgrase, 

WOMAK,  the  modem  Bpelling  of  old 
Eng.  twnon,  urivnnan,  orurAn«iatm,&om 
A.  Ski.  wif-mafin,  that  ie,  tlie  niife  or 
feminine  member  of  the  genna  homo, 
mira.  Comptire  kman  or  hmman,  a 
sweetheart,  from  old  Eng.  leof-mm,  i.e. 
a  Uef  or  dear  person.  Wif  ia  perhaps 
from  an  A,  Sax.  verb  ic^an,  to  join  or 
weave,  asif  one  who  is  joined  or  "knit 
together  "  with  another,  akin  to  vtefitn, 
to  weave  (EttmiiUer,  p.  18S ;  cf.  Lat. 
eon-jW). 

It  was  euere  the  qaene  tbojt,  so  muche  so 

beo  miste  tbEocbe, 
Alid  conaeil,  other  mid  sonde,  other  mid  mm- 

R«bert  nfGloucttUr,  CAnmick,  p.  535. 
Wi/mmi/a  war  &  wyi, 
ufprude  hue  bere[i  \ie  pria, 
burde  on  of  t«  buM. 
Baddelar,  Alt.  Eng.  DichtangfH, 
p.  150, 1.  36. 
[Woman  wap-  a 
beareththe  priie. 

Misled  b^  the  present  incorrect  ortho- 
graphy, some  have  thonght.  Skinner 
and  Mr.  Wedgwood  among  the  num- 
ber, that  woman  derives  her  name  in 
English  from  her  physical  conforma- 
tion, as  if  she  had  been  regarded  in 
primitive  times  as  being  distinctively 
the  "womb-man"  (q.d.  Aotno  ulercUa), 
oddacing  in  attestation  Fin.  lootnio,  a 
woman  ;  Sonsk.  coma,  (1)  odder,  (2) 
woman,  cognate  with  Goth.   vamAa, 


The  Place  of  ber  making  was  Paradiae; 
the  matter  (not  Dust  of  (he  Earth,  bul)  the 
Bibbe  of  her  Huaband,  a  harder  and  heartier 


formed,  but  a  House  builded  for  gen> 
and  gestation ,  whence  our  language  ca 
Woman,   qiuai    It'ont-M. 


It  should  indeed  be  written  anmb-mttn,  for 
so  it  is  of  antiquity  and  rightly,  Ibe  b.  for 
easiueaae  and  readinetiaeofsound  being  in  the' 
Fronauntiation  left  out ;  and  how  apt  a  com- 
posed word  this  is,  is  plainly  seene.  And  as 
noma  in  Latin  doth  signifie  both  man,  and 
woman,  so  in  our  tongue  the  feminine  alw 
hath  as  we  see,  (he  name  of  man,  but  more 
aptly  in  that  it  is  for  due  distinction  com- 
poaed  with  wombe,  shee  bein^  that  kind  of 
man  that  is  wombed,  or  hath  the  womb  of 
conception,  which  the  man  of  the  male  kind 
hath  aol.—VtriUgan,  Raliluliim  o/  Uteai^it 
Inteliigaici,  p.  193. 

We  certainly  meet  other  names  for 
the  female  sex  having  a  similar  con- 
notation, e.g.  old  and  provincial  Eng- 
lish maiUher  or  nio^Aer,  a  girl,  beside 
tnoder,  the  womb ;  old  Eng.  vwiher,  as 
in  Lear,  ii.  4  :— 
0,  how  this  motlitr  swells  up  toward  my 

heart  1 
Hfitttnca  pima  I 

Qu«an,  Dan.  qyavd,  Swed.minna,  Ok. 
gvni,  it.  come,  a  woman,  beside  Lat. 
c««*m8(nBed  also  by  Horaoeforagirl}, 
0.  Eng.  gvMnt,  all  from  the  root  jan, 
"to  bhng  forth;"  Heb.  raeham,  (1) 
the  womb,  (2)  a  girl  or  woman. 

The  word  toomi,  however,  was  for- 
merly, like  the  Scotch  tuame,  tised  in 
the  most  general  way'  for  ihe  abdo- 
men, and  was  not  peculiarly  applicable 
to  women.  Most  modem  philologiBts 
see  in  wifnuvn,  A.  Sax.  w^f,  loeL  v^^ 
Qer.  VJeih,  a  derivative  of  the  root  ve, 
vap,  to  weave,  loeL  veja,  being  so 
named  from  her  chief  ooonnation  in 
primitive  times.  "  The  wife  shonld 
weave  her  own  apparel,"  says  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  referring  to  Prov.  xsxi. 
19.  Compare  the  words  sptnater,  spt'n- 
(Qe-stde,  Fr.  jweau,  "  a  spindle,  also 
the  feminine  line"  (Cotgrave);  que- 
iKAi^Ue,  a  "  distafTe,  also  the  feminine 
line  in  a  eacceesion  "  (Id.) ;  opposed  to 
the  spear-*ul«,  Fr.  lante, "  a  lance,  also 
themascnline  line  in  a  pedegree"  (Id.); 
A.  Sax.  tfte^kin, "  He  woriite  via-p- 
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man«  and  uiif-mann,"  A.  8.  Tersion 
Uatt.  xiz.  4,  ^  He  made  them  male 
and  female.  See  also  Panli,  Life  of 
Alfred,  p.  226  (ed.  Botm). 

Some  popniar  etymologiste  have  xm- 
gaOantly,  but  vith  curiona  nnanimitf , 
resolved  theword  into  woe-nMn.  Com- 
pare the  note  to  Moillibb. 
Whnt  be  they T  women?  nusking  in  men* 
With  dutehkin  dnblela,  ud  with  Jerkins 
With  Spanuh  apeng*,  uid  niffe*  set  out  at 

With  higih  oopt  hsttM,  aiid  fethen  fliunt  e 

flaunt) 
Thejbeaosnreeoen  Ffo  to  nun  indede. 
daaiignt,  SutU  Ght,  1576,  p.  B3 
(ed.  Arber). 
Thna  iHinni,  nw  iff  mn,  tJiougb  wooed  bj 

Still  edde  new  nutter  to  m;  pliintife  pen. 
run  Til-TrBtlu  MoK-gt,  1593, 1.  660 

(ShHiU.  SOG.)- 


The  in 


Itiei 


o  good,  for  nhi 
heth  TPCfvreTpii  her  credit :  •  u-omanj  u  flhe 
brouiht  ait  to  man,  so  ehe  brauebt  Ibrtb  ■ 
we*l  to  mDTi.— T.  Aittmi,  Tht  FiUit  Bunqiitt, 
Sermiiu,  vol.  i.  p.  160, 

Look  *t  the  very  name —  Jronian,  mdeiitly 
Meaning  either  nan')  ihk — or  ibbreriatHl 


WoNDBS  is  given  in  Wright's  Promn- 
aal  DistitMory  as  a  Stafford  word  for 
the  afternoon.  It  ie  evidently  a  cor- 
mpt  form  of  tlie  old  English  wndera, 
or  "  between  time."    See  Obh-dinhbb. 

An  boabounde  man  went  into  hia  gardeyn, 
or  rineyearde,  at  prime,  and  aven  at  viufrca 
or  myddij.  —  Liter  Fuliiiuui,  1495  [in 
Wright]. 

WoKDBSB,  a  Comish  word  for  a  tin- 
gling in  theeitremi  ties  prodnoedbycold, 
ftlao  called  gwenders,  which  waa  per- 
haps the  original  term,  and  of  old 
Cornish  extraction.  The  latter  is  also 
the  Devonshire  word.  We  may  com- 
pare Welsh  gwyndraw,  numbness,  stu- 
por, and  perhapB  gmander,  weakness, 
debility,  &om  gwan,  weak,  aldn  to  Lat. 
nuiiM,  as  W.  gviener  ^  Lat  VeiMt, 
and  W.  ^ennol.  Com.  guemuil,  a  swal- 
low ^  Lat.  vcmelbie. 

I  hare  the  giamdtn  in  m;  fingers. 

1  have  the  wmitrt  for  the  first  time  thia 
winter. — M.  A.  Conriiiey,  H'.  CmnpaJ'  (JUt- 
nru,  £.  D.  Soe. 


7       )  WOOL 

WooD-BOOF,  a  plant,  aepervia  odarala, 
ie  Baid  to  be  a  corruption  of  u^ood-reeve 
(the  overseer  of  the  wood).  The  Ger- 
man name  of  it  is  Waldmenaler,  the 
master  of  the  wood  (Blaokley,  Word 
Qottip,  p.  140).  But  the  old  Eng. 
names  of  it  are  woodroofe,  woodrome, 
vmodrowell  (Gerarde,p.  966),  andtceiis- 
roue,  A.  Sax.  uwduni/e. 

When  midtnmt  apnni^eti. 
Biddtker,  Alt.  Eng.  Diehl.  p.  164, 1. 9. 

WooD-BPTTK,  1  provincial  names  for 
WooD-SPACK,  V  the  woodpecker,  are 
WooD-spHiTE,  )  corruptions  of  the  old 

English  name  tpecU  or  tpeigli,  Oer. 

gpeeht,  Dui.  ipmtte. 

Eae.wslkiDi;  forth  about  tbeFormtts,  gathers 

Speighli,  Parrots,  Peacocks,  Eetricb  scattered 

feathers. 

Sj/rMttr,  ft.  flortoj,  p,  nt,  fol.  16J1. 

Picchiit,  a  wood  pecker,  a  tree  iobber,  a 

,„  bickway,a  iobber,  a  ipighl. — Flmit. 

Md.  for  .be       ^'"™'  ^™-  ^P""*  •*-  *»'■ 


WooDWALL,  a  provincial  name  for  the 
woodpecker,  corrupted  from  Dat.ioecrfi'- 
toael,  the  first  part  of  the  word,  accord- 
ing to  Wedgwood,  expressing  the  weed 
or  teoiui-like  colour  of  the  bird. 

Pito,  a  bird  called  a  mmt-aalt, — Minshtu, 
SpiBiih  ftcl.  16i3. 
See  WrrwALL. 

The  Periy  FoUo  M8,  htm  the  pecu- 
liar spellings  vfoodAaM  and  tootjdwdete.' — 

Early  in  that  May  morning, 
merrily  when  the  bards  can  sine, 
the  throstlecock,  the  Nightinnle, 
the  Uuerucke  &  the  wild  wmS-hall. 
PtTty  Folio  MS.  Tol.  i.  p.  383, 1.  9«l. 
The  BumdiKrti  song  &  wold  not  cease 

Amonnt  the  leauesa  lyue. 

Prrcg  Folio  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  «8, 1.  5. 

Wool  nax,  a  provincial  word  for  a 
cntaneous  eruption  (?  eiysipelae),  and 
for  inU  fire  { Antrim  and  tlotim  QIm- 
aary,  Patterson),  of  which  latter  word 
it  ia  a  corruption. 

Wool,  a  nantical  term,  to  wind  a 
rope  round  a  mast  or  spar,  sometimes 
written  teoold,  is  from  Dntch  ti^oeleti,  to 
wind  about  with  a  cord  (Sewel),  with 
whioh  Wedgwood  compares  Fris.  vml- 
h'n,  Swiss  wtUen,  to  wrap  round,  and 
Morthtunpton  wooddled,  wrapped  up, 
muffled.  The  original  meaning  is  to 
roll  aboat,  the  word  being  akin  toO.H. 
Oer.  wwian,  Swed.  wm,  Dan.  vtde. 


a 
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WOULD  TO  OOD 


GoOi.    wdeja/n,   to   loU  (DiefenbMh, 
Goth.  Sprwihe,  i.  181). 

WoBLD,  A,  Sat.  warold,  wecrold,  has 
often  been  regarded,  in  aeeordtmoe 
vith  its  present  coirnpt  orthogra^y, 
as  meantDg  tbat  whi(m  is  vihorVd  or 
uhirVd  arotmd  in  its  orbit,  or  npon  its 
axis  (so  Eng.  Bynonyma,  p.  187,  ed. 
Abp,  Whatolj).  Its  more  correct  form 
wonld  be  werld,  A.  Sox.  toerold,  i.e. 
w«r,  a  man  (Ooth.  voir*),  +  eld,  on  age, 
aad  so  denotes  the  nomber  of  men 
alive  at  one  time,  an  age  or  genen- 
tioD,viroTV.mcBtai,ecBCuhitn.  TheNorth- 
ampton  folk  still  use  the  word  for  a  loDK 
space  of  time,  e.g.  "  It  '11  be  a  toortd 
afore  he's  back  "(Btemberg),  and  snch 
is  also  its  meaning  in  the  doxology, 
"  v>orld  without  end,"  A.  Sax.  "  on 
worolda  wonild,"  Lat.  in  sscola  seon- 


Fot  joar  quicke  ej«  ii 
to  West,  ot 
ButtfjOuniBrUi 


idring  IM  Uid 


From  Eul 

gl.u, 

If  jou  n 

Sit  J.  Dmiai,  OrcKeilm,  IMS, 
The  cognate  forms  are  Dnt.  wereld, 
waereld,    Icel.    ver-Sld,    Swed.    taarld, 
0.  H.  Ger,  Ker-aU. 

Eornfallnen  Siwe  KonUt . ,  foT\rjKatw,^ 

Sstward.— ,1.5<u.  rcriion,  £.  3fall.iiii.tS. 

[Canofthi*  world. .  .  chokelh  the  word.] 

And  gnmndeB  of  ertbeli  um-Ui  vnliiled  ara. 

UtrOivmbrian  PulUr,  Pi.  lir.  16. 
Noiurbt  heldR  nl  in  atrld  ofutrtd  Us. 

M.  Pi.oiii.5. 
And  be  pi  wolde  wiaiiii, 
Of  <ri{ijiiche  ^ges, 
Gu  we  migtin  in  atrtldt 

Old  Etig.  MiictUany,  p.  tftS,  I.  33. 
[|Aad   he   wouEd  tearh  ;od    sboul    wias 
thiDgs,  bow  je  might  in  tbe  world  sttaia 
bodourj 

Tik  we  oar  biginning  )«n. 
Of  him  twt  al  .  fail  ictrld  bigan. 
Curwr  Mvndl,  1.  STO  (EIE.T.S.). 

The  following  seems  to  oonmeot  the 
word  with  old  Eng.  toere,  loore,  confii- 
don,  trouble : — 

6e  se  i«  eore  wagiende  .  . .  and  biioeneS 
^  sbroideiie  bureh  |«t  is  in  iwo  mrliclie 
Blede ;  . . .  ^  ia  |iia  vnecche  tcnrtld,  ^t 
eure  ii  wagiende  noht  fro  atede  to  alede,  ac 
Ito  time  to  time. — Old  Eng,  Homiltct,  Snd 
Ser.  p.  175. 


[The  KS  is  em-  waving,  and  betokens  the 
nimous  citj  that  is  in  lo  troublouB  ■  plioe, 
that  is  tbis  wretched  world  that  ia  ejei  wav- 
ing, not  fnnu  place  to  place,  but  from  time  lo 
time.] 

An  ondent  folks-etymolog;  analysed 
toereld  into  wer  eHe,  worse  age: — 
liufor )«  world,  Jxtt  clerkes  sees  Jma  belde, 
£s  (Is  roirkd  to  say  bIb  im  uer  eldt, 

Hampolt,  Pricki  of  Cmucuna,  I.  1479. 

(WherBofil  highl)  and,  having  shortly  tride 
The  trainai  of  wit,  in  wickedneBSe  woxe  bold. 
And  dared  of  all  sinnes  the  secrels  to  unfold. 
SptnitT,  The  Fmtv  Qiunt,  IV.  Tiii.31. 
Similar  is  Asoham's  derivation  of 
tear  &om  old  Eng.  wear  (Soot,  toav/r), 

There  ia  DOtbing  wdtw  then  mar,  whereof 
it  laketh  hia  name,  tbrongb  the  which  great 
men  be  in  daunga,  mesne  men  withont  auc- 
conre,  ryebe  men  in  feaie.— rm^yitiiui,  1M5, 
p.  et  (ed.  Atber). 

WooLD  TO  God  is  perhaps  a  eorrnp- 
tion  of  the  old  idiom  "  wolde  God," 
whioh,  with  the  final  e  pronoimced,  as 
was  Dsnal,  sounds  vety  similar,  "  wold- 
e-God."    Mr.  E.  A.  Abbott  saysi— 

Possibly  thii  pbrase  may  be  nothing  but  a 
comiptiou  of  the  more  correct  idiom,  "Would 
God  that,"  wbicb  is  more  eammon  in  oar 
TersiDD  of  the  Bible  than  "  I  woatd."  The 
"  In  "  may  be  a  remnant  and  oorrnption  of 
tbe  inflection  of"  woatd,"  "woldc,"  and  the 
I  may  haTs  been  added  for  the  supposed 
necessity  of  a  nominatiTe.  TboH, 
"  No» 


,  .  role,  in  Wickliffe'a  version  of 
tbe  Old  Teslameat,  "  wolde  God  "  is  foood 
in  the  older  M8S.,  and  is  altered  into  "  we 
wolden"in  tbe  latter.  Thus  Ceneiu  xvi.  3; 
JViunAm  xi.  S ;  Jmhua  vii.  7  ;  Jiu^i  ii.  19 ; 
2  Kii^i  V,  3  (Forshall  and  Madden,  1850). 
However  Chaucer  bas  "  1  faoped  to  God  "  re- 
peatedly.— Shikapturian  Gramirur,  p.  If6. 

tie  leMc  God  never  betwii  nstweine 

As  in  my  gill,  were  either  werre  or  strif. 
Chaucer,  Cant.  Talu,  I.  11068. 

Wmldt  god  [they]  were  rather  in  suerlie 
with  me,  then  1  wer  there  in  iubardy  with 
the,— Sir  r.  More,  Werla  1557,  p.  49  f. 

Wmild  Cad  that  all  tbe  Lord's  people  wen 


SluAttptan,  Mtuh  Ada,  ii.  1. 
WmUlaGodve  had  beenoonlenl.— J.  V. 
JoA.  vii.  7. 
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Worm-wood,  ho  spelt  as  if  it  denoted 
the  bitter  icood  which  is  a  apecifio  for 
wormg  when  taken  ae  a  medicine. 

Hoc  sbsinthiom,  imirmiood. —  Wright'i  7a- 
mbubiria  (15th  cenl.).  i.  !I6. 
It  is  B  ooimptioii  of  old  Eng.  wer- 
mode,  A.  Sax.  vrennod  (Qer.  loermvlh), 
enppoBed  by  Dr.  Prior  {Nameg  of  StU. 
PlatUs)  to  he  compounded  of  i  8ajt. 
tcerian,  to  keep  off  {wehren),  and  trujd 
or  KKufe,  a  maggot  (A.  Sax.  maEu),  as 
if  "ware-maggot."  In  IiMehdomsiWorl- 
eunnfng,  Ac,  it  is  said  of  viermod  that 
"hytcwel^fian'jTmas"  (toL  i.  p.  218), 
where  it  is  interpreted  by  Mr.  Cktckayne 
as  "ware-moth. 

The  trae  meaning  of  the  word  has 
been  for  the  first  time  unravelled  hj 
Prof.  Skeat.  He  points  oat  that  the 
proper  diviBion  of  the  word  is  A.  Sax. 
wer-mdd,  Dnt.  wer-moet,  Qer.  wer-muth, 
M.  H.  Ger.  ww-jnuo/e,  O.  H.  Ger.  trero- 
tnfite,  where  the  first  element  is  A.  Sax. 
(oon'on,  to  protect,  defend  (0.  Dut. 
ureren,  Ae.),  and  the  latter  A.  Sox.  m6d, 
mind  or  mood  (O.  Dnt.  moedt,  Qer. 
tnu/A,  M.  H.  Q.  nmol).  Thus  the  oom- 
poond  means  "  toare-mood,"  or  "  mind- 
preserver,"  and  points  back  to  some 
primitive  belief  aa  to  the  curative  pro- 
perties of  the  plant  in  mental  anee- 
tions.  Compareur^-b«nre, "preserva- 
tive against  madness,"  an  A.  Sax.  name 
for  heUebore.  ThoB  the  form  uToraMfood 
is  donblj  eormpt.  The  Professor  is  not 
quite  correct  in  adding  that  "  we  find 
no  mention  of  the  plant  being  used  in 
the  wayindicated ;"  see  the  qaotations 
from  Burton. 

But  tbe  lut  Ibingin  bee  biltir  u  mormod, 
tnd  bir  tuuge  is  scharii  u  &  nrerd  kerujuge 
onechiide.-— Kyiijf*,  Ptm.  t.4. 

Tbr  Dame  of  tbe  skTre  u 
Wveliff,,  Rev.  w 

Tbe  name  of 
— Tundalt,  ibid. 

fVarmol  is  wormpwood.— Gnvnfi,  SappU- 
>ml  le  lAa  Ctnenl  TabU. 

Nature  and  hia  Parunti  alike  dandle  bim, 
and  tice  bim  on  with  a  bait  of  Sugar,  to  a 
draught  of  Wirrmt  mmJ. — John  Earlt,  Uier*- 
ciamBgmphu,  1618,  p.  'it  (ed.  Arber). 

Againe,  WarKticaiil  Toidetb  avay  tfa« 
uarnwj  of  lbs  guts,  Dot  onelr  taken  in- 
wardly, but  applied  outwardly :  ...  it 
keepeib  gaimenta  alao  firom  the  Mothel,  it 
driueth  away  Enata,  ibe  bodie  being  aa- 
Doinl(>d  with  Uie  ojle  tberror. — Gmrdt, 
Htrbal,  p.  9Se. 

'lite  berbe  with  bi«  italket  laid  in  eheatea, 


ia  called  tHrnniwfj. 


prewie«,  and  wardrobs,  keepplh  clothes  from 
tnalhti,  and  otb>^r  vermine.— fc(.  p.  9-11 . 

This  Wonaicaad  called  Sementina  b.  Semen 
unctum,  which  we  bane  Englished  Holie  ia 
that  kinde  of  Wormaood  wbicb  bearetb  that 
aeede  wbich  we  baue  in  use,  called  Worn- 
Made.- Id.  p.  941. 

An  enemy  it  [Wormwood]  i«  to  tbe  8to- 
macke:  howbeit  thp  belly  it  looaneth,  and 
chairth  HWrmi  out  n/  tbi  ^li ;  for  which  pur- 
pom,  it  ia  good  to  drink  it  with  oils  and  aall. 
—HoUand.  P/inv'i  Nal.  Hitl.  vol.  ii.  p.  S77. 

WoTitmond,  centaury,  pennyroyill,  are  like- 
wias  magnified,  and  much  prescribed  (m  I 
■ball  after  shew)  especially  in  hypoebon- 
driake  melancb:^,  daily  to  be  ueed,  sod  in 
whey  ;  aa  Rufua  I^hesius,  Aretteui,  relate,by 
bn^eking  winde,  hetping  oonoootion,  many 
melancholy  [=  mad]  men  have  been  cursd 
with  tbe  frequent  uxeof  Ibem  alone. — Barton, 
Jmionirg/MduiuAalif,  Pt.ll.  Bec.4.  Mem.  L 

Tbe  wines  ordinarily  used  to  tbii  disease 
■re  wamt-wecd-vi'nu,  tamarisk,  and  bugloasa- 
tum.— W.  a.  4.  i.  5. 

Alsoct 


wtrmed.—      To  mud 


Wound,  in  the  phrase"  he  tcoiintl  his 
horn  "  or  "  bugle,"  frequently  nsed  as 
the  past  tense  of  to  vnnd,  meaning  to 
blow,  is  an  incorrect  form  for  winded, 
from  the  verb  mnd,  to  give  wind  or 
breath  to  (Lat.  ventUare),  and  eo  to 
Bound  by  blowing.  This  word  was 
evidently  confoimded  with  wind,  to 
twist  or  turn  (A.  Sax.  vrindatt,  Ooth. 
vindan),  with  some  reference  to  the 
convolutions  of  the  instnmient  through 
which  the  air  is  made  to  pass.  Some- 
what similarly  a  pig'e  snout  is  said 
BOmetimee  to  be  nmg  instead  of  ringed, 
i.e.  furnished  with  a  ring,  from  a  con- 
fusion with  the  verb  ring  [rang,  rwm^), 
to  sound  a  bell. 

But  stay  advent'roua  mnae,  bait  tboa  tbe 
force, 

d  the  lauttd  bom,  to  guide  llie  horse  I 
J.  Gag,  Ruiai  SpoTtl,  I.  sua. 

"  To  wind  "  ia  to  Bound  by  "  windy 
snapiration  of  forced  breath." 
WLeo  Robin  Hood  came  into  merry  Sher- 

He  aiidtd  bis  bagle  so  clear. 
A  Nm  Ballad  of  bold  Robin  Hood,  I.  93 
(ChiU'i  Bolladi,  T.  347;  RiHnH, 
R«6Jn  Nwil,ii.  1}. 
Here  tbe  rude  cLamonr  of  the  a; 


The   gnu  fast-thundering,   and  the  icinded 
Would  tempt  the  Muse  to  sing  the  rural 
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Tliat  I  will  tuTe  •  rrcheat  amded  in  m^ 
forrhead,  or  bang  idt  buiite  in  *n  invinible 
bildrick,dl  women  lEill  jordoo  me.—Shaki- 
jpcir*,  Mimli  Ado  aboul  Ntikiug,  let  i.  k.  1, 
1.144. 
It  will  make  the  hanMmui  hant  the  fbx, 

TL«t  npTOT  iwunrf  bis  horn  ; 
It  will  briofi:  tbe  tinker  to  the  atocka. 

That  people  maj  kirn  scani. 
Sb-Jahn  Barltucorn,  Balladi,  Ik.  ofOu 
Pnuanliy,  p.  Sl{ed.  BeU). 

TennjioD  has  the  line — 

niither  he  madeud  iniiind  the  ntewa^  horn. 
lduiU4the  Kiae,  Lliiiit),  1. 10 
(p.  156,  ed.  lossy- 
but  in  later  editiotis,  e.g.  1878,  Worki, 
p.  446, 1  fini  this  has  been  f^tered  into 


■ewe  for  thy  vindtd  born." 
Scott,  Tki  Iav  0/  th4  Ua  itiiaiTtl, 
canto  ir.  II. 
But  acaree  aitain  hia  horn  be  iniuiul. 
When  lo  !  forth  atarting  at  tbe  aonnd, 


Wrano  Natxb,  "otherwyae  callyd  & 
Corne  "  (FoUttail,  Beltgwug,  and  Love 
Poems,  E.  E.  T.  Soo.  p.  86),  bo  spelt  as 
if  to  denote  n  "  wrong  noil,"  is  no  donht 
one  of  the  many  cormptioiiH  of  oynoii, 
agnel,  angnaU,  hangnMl,  angemaU,  de- 
noting sometimes  a  com,  sometimes  a 
parvnychia. 

Wrapped,  1  a  mistaken  ortbogrepby 

WaiPT,  /  of  rapt,  earned  away  by 
en  tbusiatimorBtrong  emotion, rovisbed, 
Lat.  TaplMjtroia  rapio,  to  carry  away, 
8.?.— 

The  Patriarch,  then  rapt  with  andden  Joj, 

Made  answer  thai. 

SulvaltT,  Du  BarUu,  p.  315  (16tl). 
Wrapl  aboui>  apprebension. 

TKt  t'aittful  Frimdi,  iii.  S. 
Hia  noble  limmea  in  luch  proportion  caat 
Ai  would  have  urapt  aiillie  woman 'a  Ihouffbt. 
Ftrra  and  Parrtx: 

She  oa^ht  to  be  Sainted  wbiUt  on  Kartli, 
and  when  wrapped  up  into  tbe  briKb'er  Mbd- 
■iona,  far  abore  this  lower  world,  be  En- 
throned a Goddef a— TAc  Conmalim  ef  Qntat 
Elixahith,  16B0,  act  i.  eo.  3. 


With  bnnters  who  aeund  their  horn*. — 

Fmnant  [in  Ricbardaon], 

The  horn  was  icounrf  to  oelebrate  certain 
diahes.^.  C.  Jtaffrtum,  Book  aboul  the  TuNt, 

»ol.  i.  p.  tta. 
Compare  :— 

Ifey'ry  "'*  of  love. 
Or  love  itaelf,  or  fool-bewitching  beauty. 
Make  me  eroaa-arm  mjaelf,  aladj  ah-taes, 
■  .  .  .  and  dry  mj  liver  up. 
With  ligha  encuich  to  miad  an  argony. 
If  ever  I  tnmthua  fantaitical. 

Love  plague  me. 
T.  fftvuenf,  Fair  Maid  bJHii  Eahangt, 

p.  18  (Shaha.  6oo.). 
Wsuia-iANDB,  a  North  ootmtry  word 
for  low  atimipy  trees  growing  on  monn- 
tainons  sronnd  (Wright),  as  if  lorong 
{i^.hadjiandt  growth,  is  withontdonbt 
tbe  same  word  aa  0.  Eng.  vrraglandt. 

Rnboudvii,  WTvelondi,  crooked  or  mia- 
growne  trees  whi^  will  nerer  prore  timber. 

Ruiougnr,  to  grow  croolied,  and  low 
withall;  to  wax  miahapen,  or  imperfect  of 
shape,  to  become  a  leraglBiid,  or  grub. — 
Cntgrvve. 

Wragland  itself  is  a  corrupted  form  of 
ieragUn',  Prov.  and  old  Eng.  wreekUng, 
Prov.  Dan.  vnegUng,  a  dwarfish,  ill- 
grown,  or  deformed  person  or  thing, 
probably  akin  to  O.  Eng.  tcrUk,  Fris. 
wreelceit,  to  tirist,  "  wring,"  &c. 


Tbe  government  I  cast  apon  my  brother. 
And  to  my  state  grew  alruiger,  being  trana- 

And  mpl  in  secret  studipa. 

Sftototpeare,  The  Ttnptit,  act  1.  aa.  (, 
1.77  (Globe  ed.). 
Thus  al  ditmajde,  and  wmpl  in  leare. 
With  doutfiill  mynde  they  HIsnde. 

B.  Coaei,  Eebv'.  1A^>  P-  71 
(ed.  Arber). 
Inatead  of  orient  pearls  of  jet, 
I  sent  m;  love  a  carkanet, 
About  ber  Hpotlcxse  neck  abe  knit 


Mvjet  t'  e, 


tDlhrsll  aueb  it 
Haperida,  P. 
(ed.  Hailitt). 


Httperidti,  Potms,  p.  1 


WnM  in  tbeae  aanguine  and  Jojoua  reve- 
riea  Gljmdon  .  .  .  found  himaelf  amidat 
cultivated  Gelda. — Buluxr  •  Lytum,  Soiumj, 
bk.  iv.  ch.  6. 

The  dinciplea  feared  aa  tbej  entered  into 
tbe  cloud,  becanae  they  ware  not  in  a  icrapt 
ecstatic  stat*.  but  were  dull  and  weary  and 
heavy  with  aleep.— if .  UQCmili.n,  Sabbath  of 
tlu  FuUi,  p.  78. 

Science  standing  arapt  in  perplexity  and 
aatoniahmeut  bufore  llie  mysleries  of  the 
origin  of  matter.  —  Sonuif  Cat,  Ci|UBU>nf 
Eaayi,  p.  t34. 

lie  was  .  .  .  like  a  babe  new  bom  wrapl 
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in  Mradling  elouu,  rmtbsr  Ibin  like  one  in  a 
windinit  sheet.  Uut  wbfa  he  walk'd  wilbout 
the  UM  of  feet  or  huids,  he  wu  like  Fftnl 
wnipl  up  into  the  third  heaiens. — Up.  Haehtt, 
Cmhin,  ofStnami,  167S,  p.  573. 
The  eres'herde  aot,far  the  mynde  lawiHe 
Veniu  had  nipM  and  ukcn  ferrendy. 

S.  Hawu,  Pofliiu  of  eiiatun,  p.  X 

(  Percy  Soc.>, 

The  fbur  laM  venee  ire  the  celebntion  of 

hia  TeooTery,  whioh  ihew  him  in  holinesa  u 

it  were  raw  into  heaven,  and  Binding  with 

the  ninU  for  Jov.— H.  Smith,  Stmumi,  p.  IBO 

Beins  fild  with  fUrioiu  insolence, 

1  feele  my  lalle  like  one  vropl  in  iprif  ht ! 

SHiuar,  Colin  CfDuli  Comt  Homi  Aeaiai 
(p.  555,  Globe  ed.). 

Sylvester  speaks  of— 
Dirine  aoeenli  tuning;  rarely  right 

Unto  tbe  ropTiiLF  jpirit  the  rapUd  spri|;ht. 
J}u  Airfau,  p.30S(16tl). 
Thej-  bear  mtneaa  to  hia  [Walsh's]  rapti 
snd  ecMaate*. — Smthey,  Lift  of  Walty,  Tot. 
ii.  p.  lU  (IS5B). 

It  was  onstomai;  formerly  to  prefix 
u)  to  manv  words  that  had  no  etymo- 
logical right  to  that  letter.  See  Whole. 

'Wbeith,  in  the  Scotob  and  N.  Eng- 
lish "  snow-wreath,"  a  snow-storm,  or 
drift,  eocaetimes  written  teride,  is  a 
oormpted  form  of  A.  Sax.  hrit,  loel. 
AriS,  B  tempest,  especially  a  snow- 
storm. Or  perhaps  it  meant  originally 
a  ooUection  or  gatnering  of  snow ;  com- 
pare A.  Sax.  lonei,  tortsfi,  a  flock,  Ooth. 
vrrithtu,  a  herd  (Soot,  wreath,  an  en- 
oloenre  for  cattle). 

As  umath  of  mow,  OD  mountain  breast, 
Slides  trom  the  rock  that  gave  it  reat, 
Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stsy. 

Seoll,  Tht  Laity  of  the  Lakt. 
■  .  aweUi 
ginth, 
I,  Wi« 
There,  warm  together  prew'd,  the  trooping 

Sleep  on  the  new-tallen  saowi;  and  Ksarce 

h»he»l 
Rai*ed  o'er  the  heap;  irrsBlA,  tbe  branching 

Lies  alomberiag  soUen  in  tlie  white  abyss. 
Thanma,,  Winltr. 
I'm  wearin'  aw*',  John, 

'     D  tMw,  John, 


lady  Nairn,  Land  a'  tkt  Ltal. 

WBaroHLiserasa,  a  eormption  of 
reeUesmew,  the  older  form  (4  reMen- 
new,  as  if  oonneot«d  with  mreek  and 


The  DeriL  doth  throst  (hem  either  into 
deHPenlien,  or  into  wrelchUuiiru  of  moat 
nndean  living. — Pnnfn-  Book,  Article  ivii. 
Leaiug  Cometh  of  rKAifemei. 

CAouor,  Pumnij  Tall. 
They  are  such  rttehUit  Sieaaayou  are,  that 
blow  Gutporses  abroad  in  every  comer. — B. 
Jimjon,  BarlluilomtiB  Fair,  iii.  1. 
He  oame  not  there,  but  God  knowea  where 
Thix  nleliltm  Wit  ia  run. 
TAs  Uariagt  of  Will  and  Wisdai4,  p.  54 
(Shaks.  Soc.  ed.). 
If  than  hadit  nener  felt  no  ioy,  thy  sowrt  had 

bene  the  lease, 
Aitd  nleUam  of  hi*  li&^  he  gan  both  sighe 

and  ^rone, 
A  Tufull  thing  me  thought,  it  was,  to  bear 
him  make  luch  mono. 

ratttf't  MiictUanv,  1557,  p.  17 
(ed.  Arber). 
Tbe   wandring  gadling,  in   the  acmmer 

That   dndea  the   Adder  with  hia  ttekltm 

Startea  not  dismaid  so  sodeinly  wide. 

TmurM  MiKiUarui,  1557,  p.  41 
(ed.  Arher). 

Nothing  takes  a  man  off  more  from  hia  credit 
and  huaineaae,  and  makei  him  mare  niehltilii 
carelease,  what  hecomea  of  all. — John  Earlr, 
Miero-conaeemphit,  16t8,  A  Dmnkard. 

I  hold  it  a  great  diiputable  qnealioa,  which 
JB  a  more  euiU  man,  of  him  thai  ia  an  idle 
glutton  at  home,  or  a  rtlchlan  vnthritl 
abroad  )—NaiA,  Pirns  Ptaiteut,  p,  ST 
(Shaks.  Soc.). 
The    Ttlchleat    r«ce    of  youth's 


Ilath  reard  my  mtiae,  whoae  springs  wan 

care  hud  dried. 

To  wanie  them  flie  tlie  danger*  I  haue  tried, 

TAoi.  Lte<A  Incimitanci  a/  Vnulk  (Set. 

Pottry,  ii.  415,  Parker  8oc.). 

A  Tttchtif  aeruant,  a  mistrea  that  scowles, 


Call ...  him  true  and  plaii 
That  rayleth  nchleut  vnto  < 

Sir  T.  Wiat,  Satin  11. 1.  71  (ab.  1510). 
3if  it  ao  bi&lle  that  any  of  the  brolherhede 
cute  in  pouerte,  or  be  anyentlaed  thutws 
elde;  ...  or  auy  other  hap,  ao  it  be  nal 
on  hym-»elue  alonge,  ne  thurwj,  hia  owne 
VTtcdttilneue,  he  achal  haue,  In  be  wyke. 
xiiij.d.— En^Jich  OtUi,  p,  9  (E.E.T.S.), 

Similarly  Spenser  has  mnaked  for 
recked — 

W  hat  ivmiksd  1  of  wintiye  ages  waste  t 
SheplitaTd*!  CotBid«r  (1579),  Dt- 
csnkr.LSf. 

Compare  Whobk. 


Z\,^ 
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WaiaHT,  B  workman,  is  a,  trans- 
poBed  form,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  or 
by  assimilation  to  unghl,  kmght,  ke.,  of 
loiTghl  or  vnrlil,  A.  8as.  v^rrkta,  a 
worker,  which  ie  pretty  mach  tne  same 
as  if  we  UBBil  u-rokfor  work,  or  as  we  do 
actuaUyusewroujAf  (A.  Sai.  icroWe)  aa 
the  pasttenee  ofwork(A.  Sas.u74r'^<™)> 
instead  of  wor^fci  (A. Sai.wwft(e).  Com- 
pare old  Eng.  wTi'm  for  v;orm  (A.  Sax. 
«n^nn);  old  Kng.  htid,  »  Wrti;  eriBi,  a 
cwrt;  jiBT*,  "jroMj"  tosh,  another 
form  of  {Inks)  (aa,-  ax  of  a«ij  wiwp, 
Prov.  Eng.  n-optt  ha»p  and  hap»,  4o. 
Aa  further  instancsB  of  words  popularly 
metamorphosed  by  metatbests compare 
Leicestershire  ckoMmU  for  challenge  i 
ctxnolixe  for  coJotu'ie ;  omd,  middle,  for 
ourd,  eardle ;  apem  for  apron ;  atamU 
(or  tiiri/tij,-  fArq^r  for  jroihi  waft  for 
tcosp ;  thrupji  for  (ftorp ;  Thookt'n  for 
rAurcoffon  (Evans,  Otosgary,  p.  8, 
E.D.a.J.  Sea  Burnish  and  DncK  of 
the  Evening,  abore. 

First  in  hi*  witte  ha  all  purueid, 
HiB  were,  »1k  d<M  («  sotill  «>n'ht. 

Curwr  MHBiJi,  I.  3S5  (E.E.T.S.). 
^e  wH^Afei  bat  |)e  timber  wrotcht 
A  mekill  bslb  ^m  bud  liaue  ■■>•■. 
U^tudi  of  iht  H«iy  Rood,  p.  79, 1.  617. 
Of  ■  vygi''  1  ™^'l  ;<>■>  telle. 
That  Bomp  tymp  in  thys  luid  nn  dwelle. 
The  Wrighi;  ChaiU  IVifi,  1. 11 
(E.  E.T.S.> 
Wbihklb,  in  the  colloqnial  phrase 
"  to  give  one  a  wn'nUe,"  i.e.  a  useful 
hint,  to  put  one  up  to  a  dodge,  as  if 
the  result  of  old  experience  symbolized 
by  its  outward  roanifestation  (ruga),  is 
In  all  probability  a  corruption  of  the 
old  EugUsh  wrenee,  icrink,  a  dodge  (see 
Oliphant,  Oldand  Mid.  EngKgh,  p.  77), 
Scot,  wrini,  a  trick,  also  a  winding; 
properlya  crooked  proceeding,  a  deceit, 
or  stratagem,  with  a  quasi -diminutivat 
form  like  gyllalh  for  tylliM.    Cf,  Don. 
twnfee,  loel.  hrekkr,  a  trick,  Ger,  rank, 


(is  brie   nacramenl  .  .  .  ouer  *l1e   oKft 
biiii^B  unwKhS  his  mrtnchu  [uiiina*ka  his 
trtiHcPB].— Tft*    ixetta  Rial*  <»b.  1M5>,  p. 
S71I  (Camden  Sac). 
HMflld  Ml  eupre  w«a  of  laj>er  wTenclu. 

Raberl  of  CloMtittr,  Chronitlt,  «b.  1«8. 

HU  wijeles  &  his  uroicAtJ  >et  he  us  mide 
usilfil,  dobam  tile  o  Tluhle. — Ancrm  Riwtt, 
p.9IM. 

[HLs  wilea  and  artifices  that  he  aiuil«l  us 
with  ail  take  tbem  in  Sight.] 


In  the  houre  of  dpd  the  deaiii  wvll  cast 
mon;  urtnkit  of  lsi»j]it  Ihp  quLilk  »uld  niwhl 
bf  trowyl.— Kulu  ituDing,  p.  S,  I.  60 
(E.E.T.S.). 

Sa  quBvnl  nnd  cntfti  mad  [hou  itte, 
That  al  bpst™  «■  red  for  man 
Sa  mam  wvle  and  wrmh  he  csn. 

En;?.  MflricBl  Homliet,  p.  t  (ed.  Small). 
Man)'  men  ^  world  here  rrayalo*, 
Bot  he  e»  noghl  wjne  fal  (ar-ia  ttaislra ; 
For  it  ledes  a  man  with  wrtnkrt  and  kjIpb, 
And  Bt  the  Ur.t  it  hrm  ll«fI|f^ 

Homp.>fe,  Fricke  of  C«meitna.  I.  1361- 
I  Khal  wayte  to  be  war  ht:r  uixiu-ArS  to  ki'pe. 
Alliuralive  Fotna,  p.  45,  1.  t9i. 
(rBm  ihare  drede  no  inrriWi  ne  no  wj-lis  of 
the  fpnde,  for  whj  God  ct  with  Jiame,  sod 
atandis  sye  by  fame  bIs  a  trpwe  kepere 
and  a  Htrsnge  sue. — Btlighas  Fieai,  p.  51 
(li.E.'r.»,J. 

Ala  laiig  ni>  I  did  beir  the  freiris  style, 
In  me,  cod  wait,  wes  mony  arink  and  wyle. 
IC.  l>unfur,  PiKnu,  1503  (ed.  Lain);  >. 
All  the  above  words  seem  to  be  near 
akintoGoth.iprujjo(=«:rtmgo),aanaro 
or  net,  A.  Sax-  wn'njjan,  to  twist  or 
wring  (Diefenbach,  i.  287). 

You  note  me  to  be  ....  to  simple,  M 
plain,   and    bo    fnr  without  all  vrJaUo- — 
Liljnur,  ii.41«[DsTiea]. 
Mia.  1  npTer  heard  that. 
A'«i.    Why   then    Wiaa,   you    have   one 
irriiikU  ;  more  than  evrr  you  had  before. 
Sicill,  PoliU  Coaixralim,,  Conr.  i,  [Duviw]. 
He  has  had  eiperipnce  of  most  kindii  of 
known  and  of  aeveral  sorts  of,  to  us,  DU- 
known  anElinK.     He  is  thus  able  10  describe 
"vfinUfi      of   a  straagrlv  sagacious  cha- 
rscter.~-5dl.  Rnieu,  toI.  bl,  p.  463, 

For  the  assimilation  compare  tho  fol- 
lowing, where  the  farmer's  recent  ex- 
periences arc  referred  to  r — 

ETerj  fresh  figure  in  the  Enlomologisla' 
Report  is  apt  to  print  another  icTtnklt  on  his 
now  suCBcientlf  dismsl  face. — Thi  Standard, 
Jan.  IB,  leSt. 

WnfiSB,  an  old  Eng.  name  for  the 
devil,  appears  to  be  the  same  word  as 
ttJorse,  A.  Sax,  wyna,  comparative  of 
weorr,  bad,  perverse,  just  aa  he  was 
also  called  "  The  El." 

Thu  fsreal  so  doth  tht  Hit. 
Evrich  blisse  him  is  un-wiUe. 

Owl  and  NighliftKolt,  I.  4». 

It  is  really,  perhaps,  only  an  altered 
form  of  A.  Sax.  fryrs,  Prov.  Eng.  (Awse, 
a  hol^obUn,  spectre,  or  giant,  the  cha- 
racter forw  and  the  thorn  letter))  being- 
easilv  confounded.  Compare  whittle 
for  mnyiel,  whUe,  to  cut,  for  Auriit. 
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Thgret,vijkVji  spjrytf,  Ducii 


Thjkke  the«ae  u  ■  Ihurat,  uiil  thikkera  in 
the  hancbe, 

Mivtt  Arthure.h  1100. 

Slrdefaat  to-Kenes  ^od  4ikI  men,  sIk  lob 
WM,  ^  w»n  wis  tK  u-nrie.— Old  Eng.  Womi- 
JiBL  Sod  Ser.  p.  1S7  (<kI.  Morris). 

[SbHlliat  towardi  God  and  taea,  u  Job 
vu  tbal  fouftht  iK>in9t  the  devil.] 

Keddre  amubrii  dijelicbe,  iwo  doS  b« 
mni.—Id.p.ii}i. 

[Tbe  adder  cmpulh  secretly,  lo  doth  ihe 
detil.] 

Wyoliffe  has  «w«(  for  the  deviJ, 

Qaeocb?  iJle  the  firi  dutU  of  (be  iwnf.— 
Eph.  Ti.  16. 

Wwr$e  Burvivea  in  a  elightly  altered 
form  in  Dorset  oMe  (and  ooacr),  a  mask 
with  opening  jawa  to  frighten  folk 
jBameB.  QUiuary,  p.  78).  The  loss  of 
initial  to  oooors  ainularly  in  ooze,  for 
old  Eng.  woee  (A.  Sas.  u-6s,  N.  Eng. 
tceejc);  old  Eng.  ©((/{friwiipi.  Parti.), 
for  umf;  oolhe,  mad  (Jti.),  for  teoode ; 
tyrcknrd  for  wortyard  i  and  0(u2  for 
Komi,  e.g.^ 

The  stains  of  ain  I  see 
Are  oadui  all,  or  dv'd  in  rmin. 
ttuarlt,,  OcliBOl  of  tht  Htart,  ode  IviL 


— Promjii.     to  have  its  name  from  its  hammer- 
like 

Beatinff  for  ever  on  one  kp; 
Plea«pd  with  bin  own  moDalODV. 

F.  W.  Faher,  for  eiunple,  uios  de- 
cribes  the  hird : — 


Yallow-pubtbr,  a  Tulgar  corrup- 
tion of  td-ibajiter,  as  if  "yellow- plaster," 
yallow  heing  the  Lincolnshire  and 
common  Irish  pronuuciation  of  yetttna 
(ef.  ALL-PLiiSTBB).  Alablaalnr  is  the 
Lincolnshire  form  of  the  word  (Pea- 
cock, Brogden),  which  ia  foond  also  in 
old  writers,  e.g. — 


.  .  J le  freet.and  rrld,  and  jn  annes 

^l(t,  with  tbe  pvctur  all  'in  aUhkiUr  lyung 
in  y»  armur  Rjltt.— MatAu".  ^"i-V.  IMJ, 
p.  £85  (Camden  Soc.). 

YiBK-BOD,  a  Lincolnshire  name  for 
the  plant  genecio,  as  if  jerh-rod,  ytirh 
being  the  form  of  "jerk  "  in  tliat  dia- 
lect, is  apparently  a  corruption  (by 
metathesis)  of  its  ordinary  name  rui;- 
Kori.  Yack-yar,  in  the  same  ootmty, 
the  name  of  a  plant,  seems  to  be  for 
ac-yarh,  "oak-herb." 


Vbixow-hahheb  has  been  supposed     ^\.  i,  i. 


A  little  candy  Klf! 
And  tliere  be  is  vithin  the  nin. 
And  beau  and  beat*  hil  tune  again, 

(juileliappy  in  himself. 

P«nM,  3nd  ed.  p.  454. 

It  ia  said  to  be  a  corraption  of  yellow- 
ammer,  ammer  in  Qerman  signifying  a 
bunting.  Compare  A,  Sax.  amora,  a 
bird-name  (Ettmiiller,  p.  10). 

Tkllows.  This,  when  used  as  syno- 
nymoua  mtiijealouty  (Wright),  ia  per- 
haps only  a  conscious  and  playful  per- 
version of  that  word.  YeUmo,  as 
vulgarly,  and  perhaps  anciently,  pro- 
nounced vnlUnii,  diners  but  sligLlly 
from  the  French  jaJovse,  jealous,  and  y 
often  interohangea  with  j.  Compare 
jiuU  and  Soot.  uiKfe,  O.  Eng.  yawd: 
jerk,  Scot,  and  O.  Eng.  yerki  yponn-n, 
O.  Eng.jemfti  (Bailey) ;  yawl  and  jolly- 
boat;  yoke,  Ger.  jocki  young,  Ger. 
j'un^,  4c. 

But  for  hil  iitUom 
Let  me  but  lyewitbyou,SDrl  let  him  Jinow  it. 
Ilia  jealousy  ii  eoni'. 

flr«M'.  AiUipodt,  [in  Xares]. 

Shakespeare  similarly  uses  yelkrwnegi 
for  jealousy; — 

I  will  possess  him  with  yeUmnHoi,  for  tbe 

roTokof  mien  isdauKeroui Altnu  IVn/tt  if 

Winder,  i.  3. 

Ciiil  as  an  orange,  and  somelliinr  of  that 
jaiLiui  complex  ion . — Much  AdBaiva  iXalli  i  ng, 

Jealout  would  appear  to  have  been 
at  one  lime  pronounced  as  a  French 
word.  Thus  Sylvester  asks^ 
What  should  t  doo  with  such  a  wanton  wiri-. 
Which  night  and  day  would  cruciate  my  life 
With  Itloui  ptUKtl 

Ua  BurbK,  p.  49S(16S1>. 

In  W.  Cornwall  jaiMthy  and  jWter 
are  used  for  yellow  (M.  A.  Courtney, 
E.  D.  Soc). 

Hating  all  schollpn  for  his  sake,  till  at 
length  lie  betran  to  suipect,  and  lurnc  a  little 
iftUmD,  OS  wfll  he  mi^ht ;  for  it  was  hil  owne 
fuull ;  and  if  men  hfjealaut  in  such  cases  (as 
oft  it  falls  ont)  the  mends  is  in  their  owne 
aatamy  of  MtlaHchofy,  111. 
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THOMAS 


loui  piqnra ; 


Tbe  andUcreet  curiue  of  eome  lucivioua 

mllani  ....  may  make  a  breach,  and  bjr 

hia  over  femiliarity,  if  he  be  inclined  lo  v«/- 

iaumeu,  colour  him  quite  out. — Burton,  Ana- 

Umn Iff  MtloHuMy,  III.  iii.  1,  2. 

loearnuttoi 

Which  th'  uc 

By  th'yeUiu  d 

jBuller,  Hudibuu,  pt.  iu.  cuiw  ^. 
'Mon^t  all  coloon. 
No  ydbu  la't,  lest  ibe  anRpeit,  u  he  does, 
Her  children  doC  her  hu*b*nd*i. 

Shakaptart,  Th*  WiaUr'i  Talt,  act  u. 

•c  iiL  I.  lur. 
Hsnoe  "to  wear  yellow  breeohee" 
was  ta  old  phnwe  for  "  to  be  jeoloua." 


Itlm 
fwely  mu 

1  ihoold  wear  atUaiii  breecbee. 

MauingeT,  Tht  DakirfUilivi.ij.t, 
Ifthf  wifewiUbeiobwl, 
'1  hat  m  lucb  falw  ooine  ■belle  pay  tbee, 
Wb;  therefore 
Shonld'it  thou  depku-e, 
Or  weare  BtociunRS  that  are  i/elloic  T 

RdiAurgft  SaWuU,  a.  61  [Dariea]. 

Tboiun,  ft  free  bom  Engliflhinftn 
liTing  on  hu  own  Iftnd,  old  Eng.  vtmum, 
yeman,  Sentan,  on  able-bodied  man 
(compare  "yeomao'B  Bervice"),  has 
been  varionaly  regarded  aa  a  derivative 
of  Friaiao  ^cemon,  a  villager  or  ooon try- 
man  (Wedgwood ) , = Goth  .ff  tMoj.oonntry 
(old  Pria.  go,  go,  Dot.  gano,  goo,  Ger. 
gau)  +  matmti,  man;  aa  a  oontraction 
of  yemgman,  yonngman ;  or  aa  another 
form  of  old  Eng.  gmnan,gcmen,  a  com- 
moner [Verategan,  ReatUvlion  of  De- 
cayed IntelU^enee,  1634,  p.  221),  A.  Sax. 
ywncBfw  (  ^  Lat.  commtittix),  Goth,  go- 
maini,  common.  Mr.  Ohphant  ideoti- 
fiee  it  with  Seandiuavian  gaaimaSr,  an 
able-bodied  fellow  {Early  and  Mid. 
Etigliih,  p.  417),  mo«r  =:  man. 

May  it  not  be  the  same  word  aa 
goman,  a  married  man,  a  bonsebolder 
(VerategBD,  p.  228),  A.  Sai.  vum-tnatm 
(Beowidf),  a  oompoond  of  gtmta,  a 
man  ?  Sea  Gbooh.  Orimm  eonneots 
it  with  A-  Sax.  gmruma,  company,  fel- 
lowship, Qoth.  ga-man,  a  feUow-man, 
eomrode,  oompanion.  Compare  old 
Eng.  ymone,  together,  in  concert. 

If  VerHt^an'B  snggestion  were  oor- 
reot,  the  word  wonld  be  no  oompoond 
of  man,  and  sfaoold  make  its  plnral 
"  "     Sea  MoaauLUBH,  where  ft 


might  bave  been  added  that  TvrcomcM 
is  &om  Pers.  luriuman. 

For  qnen  he  throded  was  lo  f/oman, 
He  wu  archer  wit  best  of  an. 

Curur  Mandi,  1.  3077  (14th  cent.). 
Sc  3'^pli  iomtn  tan  dede  ■  )ie  jatea  schette, 
tt  wijctili  fan  went  ■  \k  wallta  fbrlo  fende. 
WiiUam  nJPaUrM,  L  36M. 
[And  qniakly  yeomen  (ben  did  the  ntea 
■bat,  and  nimbly  then  went  the  walla  ior  t« 
defend.] 

GoiJ  to  my  vyne  Jfiwa  Jonge 
&  wyrkeS  &  dorj  bat  at  }e  moan. 

AlUUnliuB  Fsnu,  p.  I6, 1.  536. 
[Go  to  my  rineyard,  young  jeomen,  and 
work  and  do  what  ye  are  able.] 
Take  lii  of  thi  wygbl  5*m««, 
Well  weppynd  be  thei  side. 
Rofrin  Hood  aad  tht  Monk,  I  3S  ( OUfaTl 

Balladi,  T.t). 
Ther  was  oeaer  jmun  in  meiry  Inglond 


Thevo 


i.W). 


Id.  I.  «I1. 

L  iladlie  and  salued 

Ibi^y  answered  no- 

le  before  him. — tlatoni 


ber  is  gnntybnen,  Jninon-vnher  alio. 
Two  giomea  at  le  lest,  A  page  ber-to. 
hoktoj  Curituw,  ab.  1490, 1.491 
(BaWiB«ft,p.31S}. 
A  jKiiian  of  )«  CTowne,  Sargeaunt  of  armea 

with  mace, 
A  heiTDwd  of  Aimes  aa  grata  dygnte  haa. 
J.  KuiHfl,  Boht  oj  IVurlart,  1.  VtSb. 
He  made  me  3»nun>  at  Sole,  and  ga&  me  gret 
gyftes. 

JtorU  AHhnn,  1.  WIS. 

Sir  S.  D.  Soott  qnotee  an  inetanoe  of 
yeoman  being  converted  into  yongeman, 

yowngenum  : — 

Any  seTTantea,  commonly  c 
—      tv™«",   in    originalj   at 


5lal<U«,3311en.  VI 


nginalj 


■   graonies.-7 


(See  HieUtry  <ff  BrUith  Army,  vol.  i. 
pp.  604-BO7.) 

In  the  ConBtitationa  of  King  Canafa 
concerning  Forests,  he  orders  four  "  ex 
mediocribns  hominibns,  qnos  Angli 
Leipegend  [read  k«-pegettd,  leiB  thansB] 
DUDonpant,  Dani  vero  yoong  men  vo- 
oant,"  to  have  the  care  of  the  vert  and 
venery  (Spelman,   Qlouarimn,    1626, 
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YOUNGSTER 


Tbej  abtn  b]'  in  thst  id 


[Copluid's  edition  througbout  this  ballail 
reftdA  (jcoiftni.) 

Juniureu  pro  mgenaa  quos  ituaitn  dici- 
muf.—Sprlmaa,  ATclua-liigtu,  16J6,  p.  397. 

Yestt,  in  the  following  passage  of 
Shakespeare — 

Thoueb  the  t/eilti  wvrra 

ConTound  and  iwailow  naTiftalion  up. 

MacUth,  ir.  1,  54— 
has  been  generaUy  regarded  as  mean- 
ing "foaming,"  irotlung  like  yret  or 
yeast  {A.  Sax.  ffiai,  &oth,  spiuna,  Ger. 
giischl)  when  it  works  in  beer;  as  else- 
whers  he  speaks  of  a  ship  "swallow'd 
with  yest  and  froth"  (Winter'*  Tale, 
iii-  S).  It  is  reallj,  no  donbt,  tlie  same 
word  as  Ptov.  Eng.  yeaaly,  gusty, 
stormy. 

A  litlte  rain  would  do  ua  good,  bul  wa 
dnint  want  it  too  oudicioiis  i/tiuly. —  iV,  D. 
Pariah,  d'luiei  Ghuani,  p.  l;)i. 

This  yeatty  is  the  A.  Sax.  yitig, 
stormy  (Somner),  from  A,  Sax.  ytt,  a 
storm  (EttmitUer,  p.  72],  which  seema 
to  be  akin  to  gtiel,  geynr,  gwik,  loel. 
gjisa,  to  gush,  gjitla,  a  gust,  Prov, 
tiwed.  yiisa,  to  blow. 

And  Su  wei  mycel  Oil  windes  ceirordeQ. 
—A.  &].  IVr..  Mark  iv.  37. 
{I'here  wu  a  great  alonn  of  wind  arisen.] 
Ybw-loo,  a  popnlar  misunderstand- 
ing of  tlie  word i/uJe-lMr  (Skeat,  in  Pea- 
cock'aGIotsitryo/Maaln/.&c.).  Wright 
gives  yew-game,  a   frohc,   for    "ynle- 

YoKEL,  a  country  bumpkin,  a  stupid 
follow,  a  simpleton,  so  spelt  aa  if  it  had 
Bomotliing  to  do  with  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  so  meant  a  plough-boy,  a  rustio. 
It  seems  really  to  be  a  Noith  oonntry 
word,  and  of  Scandinavian  origin. 
Compare  Banff,  yochel  [and  yocho],  a 
stupid  awkward  person  (Gregor),wliioh 
is  probably  the  same  word  bb  Shetland 
yvggle,  an  owl  (Edmondston),  Dan. 
vgU,  Swed.  ngla,  IceL  ftgla,  an  owl 
(A.  Hai.  Hh). 

The  owl,  on  acoonnt  of  its  uuBpecu- 
lative  eyes  and  portentously  solemn  de- 
meanour, has  often  been  mode  a  by- 
word for  stupidity.  Compare  goff.gvff, 
a  simploton,  old  Eng.  g<^k,  stupid 
("liewnre  at  goJUahe  peoples  speoh." — 
Chaucer,  Tro.  and  Crc*.  oL  68fi),  Fr. 


gofe,  dull,  Bottisb,  It  gojb,  giifo,  gvffo, 
"  an  owle,  also  a  simple  foole  or  grosse- 

fated  gnll,  a  ninme  patoh."— Florio 
?  Pers.  Icttf,  an  owl).  Also  Sp.  loco, 
stupid.  It.  loceo,  a  fool,  aloax,  (1)  an 
owl,  (3)  a  simple  gnll  (Florio),  from 
Lat.  uZucuf,  an  owl. 

"  Tbii  waan'C  done  by  a  volal,  eh,  Daff  1 " 
....  "And  (nnBlatingthewordtKi'iefforthe 
benefit  of  the  ladte«,  I  apprehend  your  mean- 
ing to  be  that  thia  attempt  waa  not  made  by 
a  oonntrTmant"  eaid  Mr.  Lwberne,  with  * 
■niile. — Uicktni,  Oliver  TwiU,  cb.  xixi. 
Thou  a 

Xorna  D(Km€,  ch.  il.  [Da* 

YovKflSTBB,  a  fatnilift.!-  and  somewhat 
oontemptnous  designation  of  a  young 
person,  ho  spelt  from  a  mistaken  analogy 
with  such  words  ofi  tapeter,  punvfer, 
«pin«(er,  is  no  doubt  a  corrupt  form  of 
yovnktr,  ■=  Qsr.junker,  irovajvng-tierr, 
yonng-sir  (originally  a  title  of  honour), 
Belg.  joTikcr,  jimkheer,  from  jottg  and 

I  have  met  with  old^fer,  a  fictitious 
correlative,  in  the  QwtrUrly  Beoiew. 
Eiajaitchfrr  aade  ein  ritUr  aol, 
hie  an  sich  ouck  behiirt«n  wal, 
TAmmxin,  DtT  WiUhi  GoitdSIS),  in 
M.  MiiUiT,  Ger.  Claitici,  i.  t04. 


Juniores,  liberi  domini,  Jancklitm. — Sptl- 

nan,  Archtalogia,  16(6,  p.  3<J7. 

The  King  oaa  in  an  advuitageona  Poature 
to  giro  Audience  for  Ifaere  wu  a  Parliament 
then  at  KheinabunFli,  where  all  tbe  Yoanktn 
met.— I/uueU,  Fan.  L<fl(n,  bk.  i.  vt.  4. 

Sjr,  if  there  be  uiy  i/onlitn  troubled  with 
idi'lnease  and  loytrrng,  bauyng  neither 
leamyng,  nor  willyng  handea  to  labour. — 
i;'.    liatUnn,   BaiAt   of   SiaipUi,    p.    »<rii. 


Now  tuRly 


look  within  tfae  ^laas. 


R.  Gmni,  I 

1594  (p.  irs). 
A  knot  of  yongkert  tooke  a  nap  in  the 
Geldt'.  one  of  tbem  hue  anortiag  with  hia 
nioulh  tcnping  aa  though  he  would  haufl 
CBnghl  flies. — StaniAuril,  Utaciiptinn  a)  In- 
land, p.  13  <  HaUiahtd,  Tol.  i.  isar). 

Pagget,  a  achool-boj,  got  a  sword,  and  then 
lip  Yow'd  dealnictiou  both  (o  hireh  and  men: 
Who  wo'd  not  Ibink  thia  yonktr  fierce  to 
Gghtl 

HtTTitk,  Hetpirida,  Poaiu,  a.  67 
(ed.  Uulitt). 
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I'bU  trail  maket  youn^iin-i  ipead  tlwir  pttri-  TouTH-woRT,  a  popnlor  name  for  the 

""""■  plant  Ihotera  roluii£flora,  ia  corrupted 

from  A.  Sax.  eovri,  a  flock,  and  rofion, 
to  rot,  it  being  Bupposed  to  bane  sheep 

The  credit  oftha  buBbeu,  tnd  ibe  sute,  (Prior). 

Are  things  tli*t  in  k  ymngiltr'i  senw  HHuid  It  is  called  id  Encltih  ....  Youtlmaart ; 

great.  in  the  Nortb  paru  Red  rcl,  bicauee  U  roltetb 

Oldham,  Salirti,  p.  MS  <ed.  Beit>  abeepe.— Gemnb,  Htrbal,  p.  1966. 
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A  LIST  OF  FOREIGN  WORDS  CORRUPTED 

BY    FALSE    DERIVATION    OR 

MISTAKEN  ANALOGY. 


Aal-bbxBI,  "eel-benr,"  a  OermBn 
name  for  the  block-cairant  (Jobanais- 
b«ere),  is  a  popular  cormption  of  ofanJ- 
heere,  eo  c^ed  because  its  flavont  re- 
sembles  that  of  alant  or  elecampane 
(Grimm,  DetUtehes  WUrterhueh,  8. v.). 

Aalraupe,  the  German  name  of  the 
barbot  fiah,  as  if  boro  aai,  aol,  and 
ra«p^,  caterpillar,  stands  for  aalrupfe, 
where  the  latter  part  of  the  word  is 
Mid.  High  Qer.  mjipe,  'LaA.rvheta,  and 
the  former  probably  al  for  add  (An- 
dreaen,  YoVdctymologii:). 

Abat-tou,  the  word  for  a  lean-to  or 
penthouse  in  the  French  patois  of 
Liege,  as  if  oompouuded  with  tow,  a  rooC 
is  the  same  word  as  Fr.  oboJue,  the 
spring  of  an  arch,  in  WallDn  a  pent- 
hoDSa  (Sigart,i>(d.(iu  Wallonie&OM, 
p.  65). 

Abdeckkb  (a  flayer),  a  popular  oor- 
mpdon  in  German  of  apolheker,  an 
apothecary  (Andresen). 

Abendtheurr,  a  form  of  Qer.  aien- 
(euerHometimss  found,  as  if  compounded 
of  abend,  evening,  and  Iheuer,  dear,  ex- 
pensive. The  word  in  both  forma  is 
oormpted  from  Mid.  High  Ger,  oven- 
liure,  Fr.  avenlure,  our  "adventure," 
ail  derived  irota  Mid.  Lat.  aduentvra, 
for  the  classical  evettlura  (Andresen). 

Abeboladbe,  Ger.  word  for  eapersti- 
tion,  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  ueher- 
glaube. 

Abouhseb,  in  the  Wallon  patois,  to 


form  an  abscess,  as  if  from  bowec,  a 
purse,  a  bag,  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  the  Li^ge  abotS,  from  abcii,  of  the 
same  meaning. 

Absbitb,  "ofT-side,"  a  German  term 
for  the  wing  of  a  building.  Low  Ger. 
dfeit,  is  formed  from  Mid.  High  Oer. 
abtite  (used  only  of  churchas),  which  is 
derived  from  Mid.  Lat.  ab^da,  which 
again  is  irom  Lat  <tp«iV,  Gk.  hap»ig,  an 
"  apse"  (Andresen). 

AcciPiTEB,  the  Latin  name  for  th« 
hawk,  as  if  from  acCTpw,  to  take  or 
eeize,  is,  according  to  Pott,  a  natura. 
llzed  form  in  that  language  of  Sansk. 
ofupotro,  =  Gk.  oMpi&rot,  "  swift- 
winged." 

Compare  Sansk.  palrin,  the  falcon, 
lit.  "  the  winged,"  from  paira,  a  wing 
(Pictet,  Oriffinet  Indo-Emop.  tom,  i. 
p.  465). 

AcETUM,  vinegar,  a  name  very  in- 
appositely  given  by  Phny  (Natvral 
Sitlory,  bk.  xi.  ch.  15)  to  virgin  honey, 
which  of  itself  flows  from  the  combg 
without  pressing,  is  for  action,  a  cor- 
mption  of  Gk.  Skoilon,  virgin,  applied 
also  to  honey.    (See  ForceUini,  s.v.) 

Another  reading  is  accdon. 


ewe  at  trmuell  "  [m 

tsired  (ot].— Holland,  Plins,  torn.  i.  p.  317. 

AcbebSh,  the  Greek  name  of  one  of 
the  rivers  of  Hell,  as  if  dehea  reon,  the 
Btream  of  woe,  just  as  kvlmlot,  another 
infernal  river,  was  from  JtSeui,  to  la- 
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ment,  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  with  tha  Hebrew  Ackarim, 
western,  eapeoially  applied  to  the  Medi- 
terranean bed,  ackdr,  tlieweet,  becaoBe 
since  the  eon  ends  Mb  career  in  the 
want,  the  west  waaaocoonted  the  abode 
of  departed  Biiirits  {Trantactiotu  of  the 
Sodely  of  BiblUal  Archtcology,  »ol,  ii, 
pt.  i.  p.  188). 

Adermennio,  \oId  Qermaii  names 

Anoebuknnio, /for  the  plant  agri- 
mony, later  odermennig,  as  if,  regardless 
of  Benao,  compounded  of  menm'g,  cinna- 
bar, venniliou,  with  adar  (vein),  anger 
(a  grassy  place),  and  otkr  (else),  all  oor- 
raptiona  of  Lat.  agrimowa. 

Adhaltbaidhb,  Irish  for  an  aduUerer, 
80  Spelt  aa  if  connected  with  adhall,  Bin, 
ooiruption,  is  an  evident  oormption  of 
the  English  word. 

Apfodill,  a  G-ermaD  corruption  of 
Lat.  and  Gk.  aephodetuB,  as  if  com- 
pounded with  dUle,  dill  (Andresen). 

Aqacin,  a  popular  French  word  for 
a  corn  on  the  foot,  apparently  from 
agacer,  to  irritate  or  provoke,  is  old  Fr, 
agaavin  (Cotgrave),  and  is  really  firom 
agasae,  a,  magpie,  Prov.  agaaea,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  ag-iUtra,  a  magpie,  whenoo 
also  Ger.  eltfer,  and  eUier-auge  (mag- 
pie's eye),  a  com  (Scheler). 

Aasvs  Casttjs  (Lat.),  apparently 
*'  chaste  lamb,"  a  name  of  the  vitex  or 
chaste-tree.  Agnti»  here  was  originally 
a  mere  transliteratiun  of  its  Greek 
name  jipnod  (uyvof),  wliich  was  confused 
with  the  Greek  adjective  hagiws  (ayvoc), 
holy,  chaste,  and  then  beUeted  to  moan 
a  safeguard  of  chastity.  The  old  Ger. 
name  schaJfmuU  (given  by  Qerarde,  p, 
1202)  seems  to  have  originated  in  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of 
agtiue ;  and  so  Ger.  Kfvtch-lamm, 
another  name  of  the  KeMch-havm, 

Jgnui  Caitvi  ii  a  Binfcular  mrdicine  and 
TRDitdJe  for  Kucli  u  wouMe  willtiiKtj  liue 
chaste,  for  it  irubt^tuiilelh  hII  viiclcannee,  or 
diflire  la  the  flevb  ;  ...  for  wliicb  rauw  it 
■wnB  CBll*d  cattHi,  tbit  it  thiBte,  clesne  and 
pure. — Gtmrrf*,  Htrbal,  p.  iVfl. 

'Ibe  seed  of  Agnut  Ciuftu,  if  it  br  takra  in 
drinte,  halb  a  cenain  rellixb  or  taat  of  wine. 
—Holl^tui,  Pliiia  Nit.  Hia.  ii.  187. 

'Ibe  Grttlis,  some  cal  it  LfKOa  olUen 
i4^iii,i.cbas[;  Ibr  Ihal  the  damea  orAtbpns, 
during  ihe  f™«  of  the  ^oddnae  Cerea,  that 
were  named  Theimopharu,  made  their  pallels 


end  beda  witb  the  Imdc*  thereof,  to  owle 
thp  lieulofluat,  and  to  keeplbenuelueacbail 
for  the  time.— ibid. 

AOBATBNTBS,  Norm.  Fr.,  to  over- 
whelm, ia  a  corrupt  form  of  a-enwenier 
{Prov.  erebaniar,  Fr.  erevpr,  Lat.  ore- 
pare),  the  g  probably  owing  to  some 
confusion  with  aggravcr,  to  weigh  down, 
agrever,  Lat.  gravia  (R.  Atkinson). 


[Tbey  orerwhelm  him  with  Wooea,] 
AauABDiBNTE,  a  Spanish  word  for 
brandy,  is  often  misunderstood  to  be 
derived  from  dUrUc,  a  tooth,  as  if  it 
meant  "  toothsome  water,"  a  dcunh/ 
drink.  Thus  Mr.  Ford,  an  acknow- 
ledged authority  on  all  "things  of 
Spain,"  speakaof  a  veitiorilh, "  at  which 
water,  bad  wine,  and  brandy,  '  iwfuar- 
dienie,'  tootli-water,  are  to  be  sold." — 
Qathermg$  from  Spain,  p.  184. 

The  wo^  is  really  compounded  of 
agua  and  ardiente,  and  meaoB  "fire- 
water," strong  drink,  Aigue-ai-deniier 
was  nscd  formerly  at  Geneva  to  denote 
abrandy  numttfaQturer  (Littr£,  SttpplS- 
mcnt). 

lie  Grat  drinka  a  gissa  of  pure  aguardittilt 
la  Veep  the  cold  out.— Jl.  J.  Rim,  Vntreddtn 
Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 

AiORBFiH.  This  French  word,  which 
aeems  to  claim  affinity  witli  algre  and 
An,  exhibits  some  curious  inBtanoes  of 
corruption  in  its  vorions  acceptations. 
Formerly  it  denoted  a  certain  money 
current  in  France;  hcreit  is  thePortg. 
tearafm,  an  East  Indian  coin.  Low  Lat. 
aer.i}'hi,  from  Arab.  PeTB,  ttthrafi,  a 
golden  coin,  derived  apparently  from 
ashraf,  very  illuatrioua.  Aigr/fin,  a 
sharper,  maybo  derived  ironically  from 
the  same  word  (Devic),  but  Littr£  ex- 
plains it  as  having  been  originally  nigra 
faim;  Scheler  as  aigh  fin,  comparing 
the  form  eglrfm.  Again,  aigiffin,  a 
specieB  of  fish,  also  called  aigUJUt,  is 
O.  Fr.  CBclfin  (14th  century),  which  is 
explained  by  gceJfuh,  and  this  may  be 
partially  the  origin  (Scheler). 

AiCEEHOiKE,  a  Fr.  plant  name,  ap- 
parently compounded  of  aigre  and 
moi'tM,  is  corrupted  from  Lat.  agrimonia, 
Greek  agr/mdni. 

AioKETTB  (Fr.),  a  heron,  an  aBsimi- 
lation  to  aigre,  aigrel,  Ac.  (fr(«n  I«t. 
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deer),  of  0.  H.  Ger.  heigir,  hei^ro,  whence 
also  tliroiigh  old  Fr.  hairon  (It.  ag- 
hirofte)  onr  "heron." 

AionB-HARiHB,  the  French  word  for 
ft  heryl.  The  first  part  hits  no  con- 
neiioii  with  aigu,  ae  if  to  intimate  its 
sharp-eat  brilliance,  bat  is  theold  word 
for  water,  aigve,  boia  Lat.  o^tut,  and  bo 
the  agua  marina.  Compare  aigtmyer, 
to  water,  and  aigwire,  a  ewer  or  water- 


AiHANT  (Fr.).  the  loadfltone  or  mag- 
net, old  Ft.  aimanl  (Sp.  inum),  seems 
to  have  been  mentally  associated  with 
attnon^,  a  lover,  aiinor,  to  love,  as  if  the 
Latin  adamas,  adamioxitis,  whence  it  is 
derived,  was  akin  to  adamana,  ada^ 
mantii,  loving  (from  ad-amare),  with 
allaeion  to  its  never-failing  oonstancy 
to  the  North,  and  attractive  influence 
npon  iron.    See  Aihokt,  p.  16. 

Loue  plai'd  >  liclora  part: 
The  bpau'n-loue  load-ECooe  drew  thy  froa 

Sir  P.  Sgdnei/,  Arcadia,  1629,  p.  87. 

Air  {Fr.),iDlen,  deportment, is  from 
old  Fr.  aire,  race,  originally  nest  (from 
which  one  was  spmng),  Lat.  area.  See 
AiB.  p.  6. 

AiRB,  in  the  Wallon  patois  "bu  Voire 
flu  Boir,"  towards  evening,  is  properly 
the  edge  of  the  evening,  Lat.  orn 
(Sigart). 

AiTBRioH  (rd  ai9piov),  in  Josephns,  is 
a  Qreeized  form  of  Lat.  atrium,  the 
great  hall  of  a  Roman  hoose,  aa  if  f^om 
ailhrioi,  open  to  the  sky,  a  derivative 
of  aithir,  sther. 

Ajo  r  CEBOUAB I  a  whimsical  Spanish 
oath,  "Garlioandonions!"  Jyo{garlic) 
was  originaUy  the  last  and  acoentoated 
syllable  of  caraQo  I  (a  phaUio  abjuration 
of  the  evil  eye),  and  to  this  eeboUas  has 
been  added  for  the  sake  of  a  pun. — 
Ford,  Qalheringe  from  Spam,  p.  66. 

AiAUDA,  a  lark,  anppoaed  in  me- 
dieval times  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  its  singing  tavds,  "A  latide  diei 
nomen  aortita  est "  (Neckum,  De  Na- 
lvri$  Rerum,  cap.  Ixviii.),  is  a  Latinized 
form  of  a  Oallio  word.  Compare  Bret. 
ale'hoiifder  (?  Welsh  aiaio  +  adar, 
mosio-bird). 

Albkois  (Fr.),  the  garden  cress,  as 
if  from  aline,  an  awl,  a  pointed  leaif,  is 
a  cormption  of  orUnoi*  (Littrd). 


AiiioAToR  (Fr.),  a  Latinization  of 
Bp.  el  lagarto,  the  great  lizard  (Lat. 
lacertu*).  Compare  old  Ger.  oifepoitfen 
(1549). 

AucB,  Norm.  Fr.,  the  soul,  Sp.  and 
Fg.  alma,  are  corruptions  of  mtme, 
ontno,  Lat.  UTtima,  no  doubt  under  the 
influence  of  Iiat.  alma,  almuB,  life- 
giving  (diere,  to  nourish). — Atkinson. 
L'atme  W«  jars  riit  santi  moruliti. 

Vit  di  Si.  Auban,  I.  360. 
AlToa  in  versa,  ia  proae  tbe  miiul, 
By  Aristolle'B  pen  defined. 

Prior,  Aima,  canto  i. 

Aluidon  (Sp.),  sfarob,  is  an  assimi- 
lation to  the  many  other  words  in  that 
language  beginning  with  oi  (Arab,  ol, 
the  article  "  the "_)  of  Lat.  amylum, 
whence  also  It.  amito,  Fr.  amidon. 

Aloubttb  de  la  gorge  (Fr.),  as  if 
"  lark  of  the  throat,"  i.e.  "  the  ^p  that 
covers  the  top  of  the  windpipe  "  (Cot- 
grave),  is  evidently  a  corruption  of 
luetic,  the  uvula,  for  uvvUHe,  a  dimin. 
of  uwilo  ( It,  wtioia,  HfloJa),  itself  a  dimin. 
of  Lat.uvo,  a  grape  (with  allusion  to  its 
grape-like  form).  So  Langnedoo  m'- 
voulefo. 

Altebbb  (Fr,),  to  make  thirsty,  is 
an  assimilation  to  aHirer,  to  change, 
impair,  mar,  trouble,  of  an  older  form 
aiierier.  Low  Lat.  arteriare.  (See 
Scheler.) 

Anohovis,  the  Dutoh  fonn  oianckovji, 
the  last  syllable  being  an  evident  assi- 
milation to  viech,  pronounced  it's, 
"  fish,"  as  if  it  meant  the  ancho-fiah. 

Compare  cray-fieh  (Dr.  A.  V,  W. 
Bikkers). 

Ancoltb  (Fr.),  a  plant  name,  is  an 
assimilation  to  melancoUe,  &o.,  of  old 
Ft.  aturuelie,  a  corruption  of  Lat,  aqm- 
Ugia,  the  "  water  collector  "  (so.  in  its 
urn-shaped  petals);  Swed.  nW^'o. 

Hence  also  Qer.  agld  through  O.  H. 
Ger.  agaMa. 

AHDOunxEB,  and  eniomOBr,  Fr. 
names  for  the  lowest  branch  of  a  deer's 
head  (Cotgrave),  so  spelt  as  if  con- 
nected with  a«j&HitZi«,  auiotuUe,  » 
sauBago  or  pudding,  ia  acormpt  form  for 
avioviUer  (Eng.  aniler),  from  a  Low 
Lat.  anfoev,lairiwn,axile-oculari»,i.e.iho 
brow  tine  which  Ues  above  the  eyes. 
Compare  Portg.  antol-hM,  spectacles, 
Sp.  aniqjoi,  &om  ante  oMiItHn,  "fore- 
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tbe-eyeB,"  The  word  Uas  dccordingly 
ua  eounexion  with  O.  H.  Ger.  audi,  tlie 
forehead,  though  that  word  is  akim  to 
Lat.  imle. 

AvsiHA,  an  Ital.  word  for  asthma, 
and  afmiKore,  anaare,  to  pant,  bo  spelt 
as  if  derived  from  oneio,  ansiogo,  dis- 
tresEed,  anxious,  Lat.  aweiua,  are  cor- 
ruptions of  atima,  aama,  from  Greek 
Mhrna,  wheezing,  shortneBa  of  breath. 

Antimoinb,  the  French  word  for  anti- 
mony. It.  aniinumio  (q.  d.  anlt-moinc, 
"anti-monk  "),  perhaps  owes  its  present 
form  to  a  beli^  in  ths  story  that  one 
Valentine,  a  German  monk,  adminis- 
tered the  dmg  to  his  fellows  with  the 
intent  of  fattening  them,  bnt  with  the 
CBBnlt  of  killing  them  all  off.  It  ia 
more  likely,  however,  that  the  story 
was  invented  to  explain  the  name.  It 
is  told  in  the  MSamcs  d'Hisloire  et  de 
Lilteralnre  of  Noel  d'Argontte  (A.  170S). 

Mahn  thinks  that  Uae  word  may 
have  been  oormpted  from  alUhnvid-u'M, 
lU  being  the  article  in  Arabic,  and 
'ithmid,  the  black  oside  of  antimony 
(borrowed  from  Greek  ttim'm).  So 
Littr^  and  Devie. 

AfiASTEB,  the  name  of  a  bird  that 
eats  bees  (Lat.  apig),  the  bee-eater  (Lat. 
apuistra),  seems  to  be  compounded  witli 
the  depreciatory  suffix  -cuter  {aa  in  poet- 
oaf  rr),  in  which  case  it  ought  to  mean 
Bonieiiiing  like  a  miserable  bee  1 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  seems  to 
stand  for  a  lost  Latin  eeter  or  cetor 
(=  ftor),  an  eater,  implied  by  ettrix,  a 
female  eater  [in  Plantus),  from  eciere, 

Afothbkeb,  leech  or  apothecat^,  an 
old  popular  name  in  Germany  given  to 
tho  fourteen  saints  (Nothhclfer)  who 
protected  the  people  from  disease,  as  if 
"healers,"  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
Apoiropiei,  "  averters,"  who  turn  away 
misfortune  (Lat.  oremmd).  — Hecker, 
Epidemica  of  the  Mid.  Ages,  p.  86 
(Sydenham  Soc). 

ApStrks  (Fr.),  "  apostles,"  a  marine 
term  for  the  two  pieces  of  wood  applied 
to  the  sides  of  the  stem  of  a  ship  (Ad- 
ditions to  Littr^,  p.  857),  is  evidently  a 
corruption  of  npMfi«,  of  the  same  mean- 
ing (in  Uattel),  from  <tpoBter,  to  appost, 
place  or  station,  froni  Low  Lat.  ajtposi- 
tare  (der.  otappoKO-e). 


,n). 
AppibiSh,  a  late  Hebrew  word  for 

homage,  a  testimony  of  favour  (in  ca- 
nonical Hebrew,  a  bed  of  state,  ^on^  of 
Songt,  iii,  9),  Ib  a  corrupted  form  of  the 
old  Pers.  dfrina  or  afrivana  (trom/ri, 
to  love),  which  signifies  benediction, 
blessing  (DeUtzsch,  in  fee-  eit.). 

AnoaiTBOTiini,  \  Latinized      forms 

AscaiTBCTUS,  /  from  the  Greek 
irchiUktvn,  as  if  connected  with  ierfuro, 
a  covering,  teetutii,  a  roof  or  house, 
lector,  a  plasterer. 

Abohivo,  1  (Sp.),  from  LaUarchivwn, 

Abcbibo,  /  Gk.  archeion,  a  public 
building,  were  curiously  misunderstood 
sometimes;  e.g.  Minsheu  defines  these 
words  to  mean  "  The  Archer,"  "  The 
Arehe)  court,  a  treasurie  of  euidences" 
{Sp.  Bid.  1623).  Cotgrave  explains  Fr. 
Archife  as  records,  tc.,  "kept  in  chests 
and  boxes,"  seemingly  with  reference 
to  archc,  a  coffer  or  cdiest  (Lat.  area). 

ABDHI-CHA0KI,  \  Arabic    names  for 

Ardchaoka,  /the  artichoke, 
meaning  the  "  earthy-thorny  "  plant, 
or  "  earth-thorn,"  are  merely  natnra- 
hzed  forms  in  that  language  of  It.  arii' 
docco  (Dozy,  Devic). 

Abbsiatiok,  a  name  given  to  a  "  sta- 
tion" aa  the  railway  in  some  villages  of 
Hainaut,  as  if  the  word  meant  the 
place  where  the  train  is  arretted  in  its 
course,  iwrrfte  (Sigart). 

Abooobin  (Fr.),  an  overseer  of  galley 
slaves,  as  if  connected  with  L.  Lat. 
arglg,  a  ship,  an  "  argosie,"  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Sp.  algwicil.  It.  agtiizino, 
Fg.  aiguaxil,  Arab,  al-vaxir. 

Aboueb,  a  Fr.  technical  term,  to 
draw  gold  or  silver  into  wire,  has  no 
connexion  with  the  ordinary  verb  ar- 
guer,  but  is  derived  from  argve,  a 
machine  (esp.  a  wiredraw er's  one), 
another  usage  of  orgve,  from  Low  Lat. 
arganum  or  organvm,  a  machine  or  in- 
Btmment.  Of  the  same  origin  seems 
to  be  Fr.  arganeati  oiorgancav,,  a  metal 
ring. 

Abhbbust  (Dutch  armbmt),  a  Ger- 
man word  for  a  cross-bow,  as  if  from 
arni  and  hruxt,  the  breast,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Mid.  Lat.  arbajista,  aroubaUista, 
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from  areui,  a  bow,  and  bailiBia,  a.  ma- 
chine for  CBsting  (Gk.  balldn,  to  throw), 
Cf.  Fr.  arhdite  (Uiefenbach,  i.  72). 

Armbt,  a  Frenoli  word  for  a  helmet 
or  headpiece,  ho  Bpelt  as  if  from  arme, 
"armour  for  the  head,"  is  a  corrupt 
form  of  nlmel,  Sp.  almete,  for  eJmete, 
old  Fr.  healmet,  "  hebnet,"  a  diminn- 
tiva  of  healme,  htdme,  a  helm  (Diez, 
Scheler),  Compare  Fr,  almoire  and 
armoire;  Languedoc  nrm*.  the  soul  (Cot- 
RTave),  It.  alTiia.  The  origin  is  Goth. 
hilmi,  a  helmet,  Icel.  hjdlmr. 

AitquEUiB  (old  Fr.).  a°d  Mod.  Greek 
arch/niia,  alchemy,  are  corruptioDS  of 
atchimie,  It.  akAifiUa,  Sp.  and  Portg. 
alquimia  (from  Arab,  al-hlmill,  i.e.  al 
(article)  +  xflf"'")-  so  Bpelt,  perhaps, 
from  a  notion  that  it  meant  the  arch 
or  chief  science.    Compare  Abcbiuab- 

TRVE,  p.  10. 

ChucDD  veult  Boufficr  Var^aeniat. 
Rttutil  J*  Farcti,  Idth  ceat.  p.  414 
(ed.  Jacob). 

Akbi^bb-ban,  a  French  word  for  "a 
proclamation,  whereby  those  that  hold 
of  tbe  king  by  a  mesne  tenure,  are 
summoned  to  osaomble,  and  aerva  him 
in  his  worres-" — Cotf^ve.  It  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  O.  Fr.  nrban,  military  ser- 
vice, Ger.fcinfcnn.Low  Lat.arifxinTmm, 
hnrihaTtnuvt,  Aorebannum,  on  army- 
edict  {indictio  e^crcitue),  from  Acre, 
army,  and  ionnum,  on  edict.  SeeSpel- 
roan,  Ohttarium,  s.v,  Herebannum, 

A&BIBBO  (Sp.),  a  muleteer,  which  at 
first  Eight  suggesta  a  connexion  with 
Fr.  cariire,  Prov,  nreiVe,  he  that  walks 
in  tlie  rear  (Lat.  ad  retro)  of  hia  beast 
to  urge  itforward,  is  really  from  arrear, 
to  drive  mules,  from  the  common  cry 
to  his  beasts,  orre.'arr«.'(Trlor,Prim. 
Culftire.  i.  178). 

Thf  maiete^rorSpua  ia  justly  renownpd  ; 

'  ■        "   "  ■        t  gee-iiper,  for 


kliauAt  all  tbe  terms  connected  with  bia  crart, 
H*  lonjc  the  ffTpat  ( 


u  Ihp  MoriBCOei  w 


— ford,  GaihiringiJ'nnn  Spain,  p.  74. 
—  ■  particuhriv  bad  bit  r''  — ■" 
u  giTen  to  tbe  t 


,  calling 
oviT  iiHfir  nmnn,  and  by  crying  <nn"arre, 
arrc,"  gte-ap.—id.  p.  64. 

AacHLiUCH,  "  pot-leek,"  as  if  from 
mch,  a  pot,  a  Gorman  name  for  tbe 
shallot,  obo  sometimee  spelt  eetlauth 
(as  if  edibU  leek),  is  a  oorroption  of 


aacaUmiettm,i.e.  the  plant  from  Agealon. 
Hence  also  onr  "scallion." 

A6asi9,  Strabo'a  attempt  to  give  a 
Greek  appearance  to  tbe  foreign  word 
oa»is  (Arab.  taiA),  as  if  from  Uie  verb 
aid,  to  be  dry  and  hot, 

AnoBKBRAtiNE,  "eye-browu,"  a  Ger- 
man word  sometimes  found  for  the 
eye-brow.  The  proper  form  is  awgi-n- 
braue,  aaybraue.  Mid.  High  Ger.  ouaira 
[irmve,  bra,  brow,  =opAnis). — Andre- 

AcflEH-LiED,  German  word  for  an 
eye-lid,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption, aa  if  from  tied,  a  song. 

ArRiCALCO  (Span,),  It.  oricaleo,  Lat. 
avrichtdcwn,  on  assimilation  to  awvm, 
gold,  of  Onek  oreiehalkog,  "mountain 
copper." 

"AuBiNA  [It,],  as  Fnna  because  it  is 
yellow." — Florio.  Similarly  old  Fr. 
mine  is  dne  to  an  imagined  connexion 

Ec  man  gnu 
VouB  dit-«lle  point  quKJe  m^ure? 
Maiitrt  Film  FatMm,  Rtt«rii  di  Farca, 
15tb  cent.  p.  60  (ed.  Jacob). 

AuROHE,  the  French  name  of  the 
plant  Artemitia  abroUmum,  is  formed 
from  the  Lat.  abrolonvm,  and  has  no 
connexion  with  attrutn.  Compare  the 
Eng.  form  averoyrte. 

Abtbeuk,     I  old  Fr,  spellings,  e.g, 

Autbobite,  Jin  Rabelais,  of  aufttir 
{aitdeuT),  due  to  a  auppoaed  connexion 
with  aaihentiqu^,  Greek  aullUnliB. 

AtrvEXi  (Fr.),  a  penthouse  of  cloth, 
&e.,  before  a  shop  window  (Cotgrave), 
Fiov.  anvan,  so  spelt  as  if  something 
extended  to  tbe  wind  (on  vent),  or  as  a 
shelter  against  the  wind  {attie  venlvm). 
Low  Lat.  auvanmu,  auventvt,  may  be 
(Prof.  Skeat  thinks)  of  Oriental  origin, 
of.  Pers.  dman,  dinnng,  anything  ans- 
pended,  Eng.  aicning.  Old  Fr.  forma, 
and  further  corruptions,  are  oiivent, 
OiUvent  ^Scheler). 

AvANT  (French),  "The  time  of  Ad- 
vent 1  which  is  about  a  month  before 
Christmas." — Cotgrave.  Aaifthefore- 
seasou,  from  avant,  before. 

AwoBTH,  a  Welsh  word  meaning  a 
sign,  when  nsed  for  the  old  oryptio  cha- 
racter called  an  Ogltam  is  no  donbt  a 
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ooimption  of  that  word.  There  ia  a 
"  Welsh  tradition  that  in  tha  time  of 
Beh  the  Great  there  were  only  16 
' ou-jrym*.'"— L  Taylor,   Greek*  and 

OothB,  p.  121. 

Welsii  awgrym  wonld  seem  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  old  Eng.  avyrym 
{FTomvl.  Pore.),  cyphering,  calculation 
witli  the  Arabic numeralE,  "KiMaugrim 
atones  layen  faire  apart"  (Chauoer, 
The  Millerei  Tale)  j  Fr.  algoritme,  L. 
Lat.  dlgaritmM. 


B. 

Baouao  (Span.),  Forte,  baealhao, 
dried  cod-fish,  "poor  ja<£,"  ling,  bo 
Bpelt  as  if  from  Sp.  baculo,  Lat.  bacu' 
lum,  a  stick,  becauBB  when  drying  it  ia 
kept  open  and  extended  by  a  email 
stick.  So  Oer.  lakeljaa,  a  cod-fiBb, 
Beems  to  be  connected  with  halcel,  a 
stick  (Pr.  caheVam,  cabSlavd). 

All  these,  however,  as  well  ae  Bntch 
hibeljaauw,  kahhelfawti  (Sewel),  seem 
to  be  eormpted  ttom  Basque  bdcalaiba, 
the  cod. 

Bacoauobxus,  a  corruption  of  the 
Iiow  Lat.  haeealmea»,  a  bachelor,  in 
order  to  suggest  a  connexion  with  the 
laurel  berries  (6(ic«ila«rea)with which 
thegradaatingatadentwas  (7)  endued. 
The  origin  of  haceahn-ev*  is  doubtful. 

Andresen  Buggests  vaecaiarevt  as  the 
poaaible  original.  Bee  Bacoaiaukbatb, 
p.  17. 

1^  r^Oeption  defl  m^tteciiu  duit  t'6c4)le  de 
Montpellier  (uit  accomps^iiie  de  c^rimoniei 
puiiculierefl.  .  .  .  On  ne  pourait  (e  presen- 
ter B  I'tpreuTe  du  batealuvriat  qu'«pre8  troU 
■uoics  dYtuJe*.  he  candidat  qui  Is  aubia- 
Mit  d'une  mioieie  uligfaiunte,  receiul  do 
juft>a  une  des  baies  {batcai)  du  Wrier  r^- 
•errf  1  la  couroune  doctonle  (c'est  de  U, 
Htflon  cjueloucB  ^-crivaina,  que  rient  bata- 
Isurfat).— Cfcentfl,  JMtunmaiTi  da  inililu- 
limi,  p.  761. 

Bacbbohne,  "Brook-bean,"  a  Ger- 
man name  for  the  plant  brook-lime,  is 
a  cormpted  form  of  hacl^yvmge,  the  ve- 
ronica oeeaAunga. 

Bai,dbiak  (Oer.),  the  plmt  poforton, 
of  which  word  it  ia  a  corruption. 

Bauirbseinn,  1.0.  SoUcr's  «i^'n,  an 
Icelandic  word  for  a  haldaquin  or  ca- 
nopy, ia  a  cormpted  form  of  haidthin 


or  haldoMn,  atufT  made  at  Baldak,  i.«. 
Bagdad. 

At  Ihu  daj  'tu  oiled  Valdae,  or  ThlioA. 
—Sir  TAomu  Htrbtn,  Tinwli,  p.  tit  (1665). 
See  BoDKiH,  p.  83. 

Barbabtbkllo,  an  Italian  name  for 

eormption  of  the  Latin  vegperUUo.  See 

SpoKTiauoHK. 

Baboccio,  )  Ital.  word  for  a  two- 

BiBoocio,  J  wheeled  vehicle,  ia  an 

Bssiniilation  to  earroeeio,  of  Lat.  bi- 

rolum,  two-wheeled,  whence  old  Ft. 

barol,  F^.  browilte  (for  hirouetle). 

Batenoei.,    )  a  German  word  for 

Batbehoel,  )  the  plant  germander, 

formerly  explained  by  the  Greek  baihiU 

^fMrfbtfTdeepangell),  is  corrupted  from 

beUJniouiat,  a  dun.  of  belonxca  (Andre- 

Battifbedo  (It.),  a  tower  or  shed 
used  in  war,  as  if  from  hailere,  to  beat, 
a  machine  for  asaaiilt  and  offence,  waa 
formerly  spelt  bettijredo,  and  is  the 
Low  Latin  hytiefrcdum,  M.  H.  Ger. 
hcrcvrii,  O.  Fr.  herfroi,  a  tower  of  de- 
fence or  aecurily,  from  bergam,  to  pro- 
tect, and  frid,  a  tower.  See  Bslfbt, 
p.  27. 

Bauchobdimen,  a  German  term  for 
the  gripes  or  colic  in  the  stomach,  as 
if  denoting  fierce  igrininug)  pain,  hoa 
not,  as  might  be  auppoaed,  any  oon- 
nexjon  with  grimvierif  to  rage,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Ajidrosen,  ia  properly  from 
^'tnnten  (or  ffrimmen),  to  clutch  or 
grip. 

Bauk-wollb,  the  German  word  for 
cotton,  Low  Ger.  baum-batft,  as  if 
"tree-wool"  procured  from  the  ba^ 
or  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  I>n(.  boom- 
basyn,  hooni-iBolle,  boom-sye,  "  tree- 
wool"  or  "treo-silk"  (Kilian),  are  all 
corruptions  of  Lat.  bombydnum,  bom- 
hyx,  cotton,  originally  silk,  the  product 
of  the  bombyx,  or  silkwonn,  It.  lombi- 
oina,  Fr.  hombagine,  old  Eng.  bamhasl, 
cotton  (Wedgwood). 

BAUTA-aTEiNN,  Ian  Icelandic  word 

BACTABaiEiNN,  /  for  atone  monu- 
ments in  memory  d'  the  dead,  which 
uaed  to  be  erected  along  the  high  roods, 
as  in  ancient  Bome,  ao  called  aa  if  (o 
denote  "atones  of  tha  slain,"  from 
havia,  to  alay.    Tha  word  is  most  pro- 
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baMy  only  a  oorraption  from  hmwtar- 
«(mnor,  t.e. "  road-Btones  "  (by  dropping 
tber) ;  oompara  theanalogoua  Swedish 
word  WaMlarkvml,  road  mouomeut 
(Cteosby  and  VigfuBSOU,  s.t.)- 

Beak  bhIth,  "  woman  of  peace,"  the 
Gaelic  expreaeion  for  a  faity(vid.  Camp- 
bell's Pojniiar  Tales  of  the  Wesfem 
Highlands,  voL  ii.  pp.  ^-5),  ae  if  from 
sMih,  It.  siodh,  peace.  It  is  properly 
the  eame  word  aa  It.  bean-tvOts,  woman 
of  the  fairy  mansionB  or  hUU  {«idk), 
within  which  the  fairies  were  believed 
to  dwell. 

"  Fantastical  spirits  are  by  the  Irish 
caUed  men  of  the  gidk,  becanae  they 
are  seen  as  it  were  to  oome  out  (tf 
beaatifol  hilie,  to  infest  men ;  and 
hence  the  vulgar  behef  that  they  redde 
in  certain  subterraneonB  habitations 
within  these  hills;  and  these  habita- 
tions, and  sometimes  the  hills  them- 
aelTes  are  called  by  the  Iriah  aidJte  or 
iiodha"  (Coli^an).  So  O'Flaherty's 
Ogygia,  p.  200.  With  a<dh  or  siah,  a 
hill,  compare  Sanak.mfeba,  ahill.  Simi- 
larly oertom  supematorol  beinga  are 
oaUed  by  the  Chineae  "  hill-men " 
(Kidd,  CMna,  p.  288).  Sidh,  pro- 
notmoed  ihee,  was  transferred,  like  oar 
word  faerie,  from  their  hahitatiDn  to 
the  fairies  themselves  (vide  Joyce,  Irish 
Jfamei  ofPlaoet.  Ist  S.  pp.  173-179! 
Old  Irith  Folk  Lore,  pp.  82-87,  64,  7S, 
79 ;  G.  Croker,  Killaritey  Legends,  pp. 
72. 126).  Dr.  O'Donovan  thinks  that 
the  more  probable  origin  of  the  word 
is  H^ie,  a  blast  of  wind,  which  (hke 
Lat.  tpiritiu.  Ok.  pneuma)  may  figara> 
tively  signify  an  aerial  or  Hpiritoal 
bemg  (O'Reilly,  Ir.  Did.  p.  699).  Cf. 
sigh,  a  faiiy,  and  sighe,  a  olast  (?  Eng. 
"aigh").  M.Pictetcomparea  the  words 
tiddhat,  beneficent  spirits  of  the  Indian 
mythology  snpposed  to  dwell  in  the 
Milky  Way,  Mt((J&i,amBgiciaQ,*uI(JU, 
ma0o  {Ongine*  Indo-Ewrop.  torn.  ii. 
p.  689). 

Bbaupu,  a  French  oormption  of 
iNit.  hoegtpriet,  Eng.  lowtprii,  Oer.  hog- 

BEBfii(6TH  (Heb.,  Job  xl.  IS),  appa- 
rently the  plnral  of  hehtmah,  a  beast,  is 
really  a  Hebraized  form  of  the  Egyp- 
tian }>-e^-Tnau,  i.e.  "  The-ox-{of  the)- 
water,"  the  river-horse  or  hippopota- 


BEBN8TEIN 


p.  8B8). 

BxiPDSZ,"  By-foot,"  a  German  name 
for  the  plant  mngwort  {arlemieia  vnl- 
garit),  Ijow  Oer.  biful,  so  called  appa- 
rently with  reference  to  the  idea  tliat  a 
person  carrying  this  about  him  will 
not  become  weaiy,  is  corrupted  frx>m 
Mid.  High  Qer.  hSi6x,  from  boxfti,  to 
ponnd,  it  being  pounded  for  use  (An- 
dresen). 

Bbinh,       1  Icelandic     words     for 

Bein-vtSi,  Jebon^,  which,  as  if  pro- 
perly e-bone-y,  has  been  brought  into 
eonnexion  with  hein,  a  bone  (Ger.  bein, 
Swed.  and  Dan.  ben).  Ebony,  Lat.  and 
Ok.  ebetui*,  is  really  the  stone  wood, 
Heb.  eben,  stone. 

Bbibpixl,  in  Oerman  an  example,  as 
if  from  tjiiel,  a  game,  ia  frv>m  the  Mid. 
High  Ger.  and  Low  Ger.  biipel,  as  if 
a  by-Bpeeoh  or  by-word,  0.  H.  Ger. 
piurori  (Andreaen). 

The  word  hirchapiel,  or  parish,  has 
aimilorly  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
spiel.  The  dialectic  form  kirspel  {Low 
Ger.  kdspel)  shows  the  gronnd-word 
more  plamly,  so.  epel.  Cf.  Eng.  Goepel. 

Beisze,       1  German  provincial  cor- 

Bbszsoht.,  /  raptionB  lae  if  from  ht's- 
ten,  to  bite)  of  the  word  Biesze,  itself  a 
dialectio  form  for  Beete  (Low  Ger.  bete, 
Dutch  biei,  Lat.  beta),  the  beetroot. 

Beluoonb  (It.),  a  loving  cup  (Hung. 
bUlikom),  is  a  dis^iised  form,  fay  assi- 
milation to  bello,bellico,  Ao.,  of  old  Fr. 
vSarm,  used  in  the  same  senae,  which  is 
from  A.  Sax.  uti-evtne,  greeting,  wel- 
come (Diez).    See  Vidbxcohi. 

Benjauihe,  a  Wallon  eormption  of 
baltamne,  also  known  as  befjamine 
(Sigart). 

Behopriedb,  a  Qerman  corruption 
of  Mid.  Lat.  berfrechu,  a  war  turret 
(Mid.  High  Ger,  hercvril),  as  if  with 
thought  of  berg  (mountain),  or  from 
bergi^,  to  save,  or  guard,  and  friede, 
peace  (Andreaen). 

Beklonoeb,  a  Wallon  da  Mons  oor- 
mption of  Ft.  balancer  (Sigart). 
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ed.  Birch ;  and  so  Sharpe.  The  THple 
Mumniy  Cote  of  AToeri-ao,  p.  5) ;  bat 
this  is  very  improbable.  From  bemice 
ooma  Mod.  Gk.  berniki,  vitfuieh  (orig. 
made  of  amber),  Sp.  bcrrui,  Welflh  ler- 
nnie,  and  perhapa  Fr.  vemit,   "  var- 

BiBEBNELLB,  the  German  name  of 

the  plant  pimpernel,  as  if  irom  biber. 


BiBLETTE  (Wallon),  a  trifle,  is  a  oor- 
mption  of  Bldettk,  whioh  see. 

BiKBBKKi.KB,"Beaver-dover,"aGer- 

man  name  for  the  marsh  trefoil  or  hog- 
bean,  seems  to  have  been  originally 
Fieb-rklee,  "  Fever-ckiver,"  it  being  es- 
teemed useful  in  cases  of  that  maladj 
(of.  Mid  High  Oer,  biever  for  wVfciT, 
lever).  Similarly  BUberhraut,  Fever- 
few, and  Bicberiwirts  are  for  Fieber- 
hraut,  FUbervmn  (Andresen). 

BiEHEHKORB,  German  word  forabee- 
hlve,  aa  if  oomponnded  with  iorb,  a 
basiet,  for  BieiAorb,  Mid.  High  Ger. 
binekorp,  may  be  from  0.  H.  Ger.  Wne- 
ior.A-nr  being  a  vessel.  Compare  Prov. 
Ger.  kiehkorb,  a  cofBn,  Mid.  High  Ger. 
ticMear  (Andresen). 

BiLwa,  the  Welsh  word  for  a  bill- 
hook, is  evidently  only  the  English 
word  borrowed  and  disfigured  into  a 
Cambrian  shape. 

BiscHOLF,  a  Mid.  High  Ger.  form  of 
Uschqf,  a  bi^op,  which  has  been  assi- 
milated to  the  common  termination 
-o//in  Rudolf,  &c.  (Aodresen). 

BiszscHAF,  "Bite-sheep,"  in  old  Ger- 
man writings  a  satirical  perversion  of 
i/iicho/,  blEhop  (Andresen). 

Bujf-con,"  white-tail,"  aLifige  word 
for  a  flatterer,  seems  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Wallon  blan-d«,  ai  the  same  mean- 
ing (Sigart),  which  is  from  Lat.  hla»- 

Blahkbchbit,  a  German  term  for  the 
bnsk  or  support  of  a  bodice,  as  if  from 
blank,  white,  and  echdl,  a  lath,  is  a 
oormption  of  Fr.  planeheiU,  a  little 
plank  (Andresen), 


Bluette  (Fr.),  a  little  spark,  as  if  ft 
blue  particle  (like  bbiet,  the  blue  corn- 
flower), is  a  corruption  of  belltielte  or 
bellvgelle,  diminutive  of  old  Fr.  bel- 
liigae  (Prov.  beluga),  a  spark,  corn- 
founded  of  6f«,  h'a  (a  pejorative  par- 
ticle), and  Lat.  lucem,  light,  and  so 
meaning  a  feeble  light.  Hence  also 
Fr.  berlue.  Compare  It.  barlume,  bad 
light,  Sp.  vithtmbre  (Scheler), 

BLiiuBRiNT,  Low  Ger.  bliynu^rafU,  & 
corruption  of  Fr.  bleu  irwwranl  (faint 
blue),  as  if  from  blvitie  (Andresen). 

BoCK-BinR,  a  popular  German  name 
for  a  kind  of  beer,  as  if  from  boek,  & 
buck,  which  indeed  forms  ite  trade- 
mark. It  seems  that  the  Hanoverian 
town  Eimheck  was  formerly  famous 
for  the  strong  beer  brewed  there ;  this 
name  wae  corrupted  into  Aimhoek,  and 
eventnally  into  ei'n  bock.  Compare  Fr. 
wn  hoc,  a  glass  of  beer  (Andresen). 

BoiT  DEL  ORUssB,  in  tlie  curious 
popular  phrase  used  in  the  Wallon  du 
Mons  patois,  "es  c<BUr  boitdel  grmt»e," 
"  iiis  heart  is  drinking  grease  I "  is  a 
comiptionof  (soniVBtir)  to  d'alUgretaf., 
hia  heart  beats  with  vivacity  (Sigart). 

Boh  Chbetien,  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  pear  (Qer.  Christbime),  is  said 
to  be  a  corruption  of  pnnchretie  (sc 
thoroughly  good),  Gk,  rdYXptioTot  (An- 
dreaen,  VoVcsetymologie,  p.  20,  and  ao 
Scheler). 

BoNHECB  (halhedr)  for  bon  euT 
{=  bonurn  augwruim),  the  h  interpo- 
lated, as  if  it  meant  bom  in  a  good,  or 
evil,  htmr  (Aeur),  under  a  favourable 
horoscope.    See  HBtrBEDX. 

Ki  sen  Deu  k  ftit  U  ilie  volunte 

Vit  <U  6>i»l  A«ban,  1.  351  (ed.' 


"  BoNfis,  a  wood  which  is  jet  black, 
and  of  which  chessmen  and  pen-cases 
are  mode"  (M.  Polo,  ii.  p.  213,  sd. 
Yule),  i.e.  the  Persian  a5nua,  8p. 
oienita,  ebony. 

Boou-woLLB,  a  German  word  for 
cotton.  When  Mid.  Latin  tam&oofum, 
It.  ba/atbogio,  Fr,  homha».n  (Eng.  feom- 
ha»t),  as  a  name  for  cotton  "  passed 
into  the  languages  of  Northern  Europe, 
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ter,  Beemingly  derived  from  the  native 
words  bout,   a  now,  and  lw6t,  obeese, 
was  originally  a  Scythian  word. 
Cf.  0.  H-  Ger.  ehtwgmwo  (kutuchmer), 
Beaink  (WoUon  da  Uona),  a  barren 
woman,  as  if  akin  to  brain,  filth,  oM- 
leea  rubbish  (Fr.  bran),  is  it  oorraption 
of  Ft.  brehaigne,  Bret,  braien,  a  barren 
woman.    See  Babbeh,  p.  28. 
BRAT8CHS,   )  Oermon  names  for  the 
FsiiTBCHXL,  i  tenor  violin,   are  oor- 
mptionfi  of  the  latter  port  of  the  Italian 
name  viola  di  braedo,  i.  e.  arm-violin, 
opposed  to  the  viola  di  gamba. 

Bbbtwauia,  the  old  English  name 
for  the  supreme  ruler  or  vnelder  of 
Britain,  is  moat  probably  a  false  render- 
ing of  the  form  BrytenwBoida,  whioh  is 
olsofomtd,  meaning  the  urfderu^,  from 
bryten,  wide  (cf.  hiyleruyymng.  Ok.  eurw- 
hrBiin,  "  wide  ruhng '). — Eemble ;  and 
Freeman,  Mormon  Gongueti,  voL  i.  p- 
643. 

BEDfBOBiONa  (Fr.),  nonsense,  tribes, 
useless  things,  baubles,  apparentlj  akin 
to  bnmbmf,  a  paltry  pedlar,  old  Fr. 
briimhe  (=:  hribe),  a  morsel  of  bread,  or 
briitAcder,  to  swing  or  jangle  bells,  0. 
Fr.  brvnhaUi,  little  bells  worn  by  horses 
(of.  6rMniorio«M,  bawbles  of  a  fool's  cap, 
— Cotgrave),  brimbelette,  a  trifle(Rabe- 
laia),  is  really  an  altered  form  of  old 
Fr.  hriborwtu  or  br^xmofu,  supersti- 
tious vanities,  old  women's  charms, 
mumbled  prayers,  which  words  are 
oorrnptionB  of  breviairium,  the  Romish 
breviary  nsed  as  a  by- word  for  supersti- 
tious and  legendary  matter.  (SoLittrd 
and  Posquiex.)    Compare  the  follow- 

II  dit  Ml  Wmfcirioni ;  (fbr  flimiot™),  He 
Mi«  av«r  fail  wbole  Pmlter ;  or  he  mumblea 
to  biniself  bia  fund  uid  lapendtioiu  da«o- 
tiant. — Colgravt. 

Briboriimi,  pniyere  mumbled  op. — Id. 

Breborioni,  old  daoaiadl  booke* ;  ilso,  the 
footijh   Charma,  or  BuperBtitiouH  pnyen. 


the  lenden^  to  give  meaning  to  the 
elements  of  a  word  introduced  from 
abroad,  whioh  has  given  rise  to  so 
many  false  etymologies,  produced  the 
Low.  Ger.  hawn-baet,  Ger,  bavm-walk, 
ae  if  made  from  the  bast  or  inner  bark 
of  a  tree ;  and  Kilian  explains  it  boom' 
batyn,  boom-^BoBe,  goBsipium,  lana  lig- 
neo,  sive  do  atbore;  vnlgo  bombaeiiim, 
a.  d.  boom-tye,  i.  e.  sericum  arboreum, 
from  boom,  tree,  and  »ijd«,  m)e,  silk  " 
(Wedgwood). 

BossEMAX  (Fr.),  a  seaman,  as  if  one 
who  had  something  to  do  with  bosse,  a 
sea-term  for  a  rope's-end,  and  boMoir, 
the  oat-head,  is  a  corruption  of  Dut. 
booUman,  a  boat'e-man  (Oer.  booh- 
mamn).  Cf.  Eng.  ioVn  for  Ewaj't-Mpoin. 

BonGANConQnE,  a  Wallon  dn  If ons 
word  for  a  oake,  apparentlj  from  bou- 
oaner,  to  dry  in  the  smoke,  and  eougue, 
a  ooke  (Flem.  koek),  is  a  corruption  of 
Flem.6oeilwe»ftoei^"buok-wheat-oake" 
(Sigort).    See  Bcokwhsai,  p.  42. 

BoDLSHO,  in  the  Wallon  patois  a 
thick-set  person,  avery  strong  child,  bb 
if  from  Fr.  iouler,to  Bwell  cut  (cf.  bou- 
Uva,  a  thick-set  horse),  is  a  corruption 
of  Fr.  botJe-dogve,  whioh  is  a  natu- 
ralised form  in  Frenoh  of  Eng.  bull- 
dog. 

BODLEVABD  (Fr.),  a  rompart,  for- 
merly spelt  boulevart  and  boukvert 
(whenoe  Voltiure  thought  it  was  de- 
rived from  boule  and  vert),  is  derived 
tram  Ger.  baUuwrlc  (Eng.  bulwark),  a 
work  constructed  of  boUs  or  tree- 
trunks.    So  bivouac  is  from  Oer.  bei- 

BouquEBiiiT  (old  Fr.),  bnekram, 
Prov.  boqaeran,  booaran,  ore  assimila- 
tions to  bovgwe,  boue,  boe,  a  bnok,  of  It. 
bitcherame,  apparently  from  bucherare, 
to  pieroe  wim  holes,  and  so  an  open- 
work tissue. 

BouqtrKTTB  (Wallon  du  Mons),  back- 
wheat,  is  a  comtption  of  Flem.  boeA;- 
toeyf,  "  buok-wheat,"  Oer.  bueh-wei»en 
(Sigart). 

BouQtJiN,  a  Frenoh  word  for  an  old 
book  (bow^ner,  to  hunt  after  old 
books),  is  Dut.  boekJdn,  Eng.  "book," 
Flem.  boek.  Gar.  bueh,  assimilated  to 
bou^m,  a  buck. 

BofSruBOH,  the  Oreek  word  for  bat- 


osni  by  old,  uid  aimple  women,  ■ninsl  th 
tooth-uhe,  &e.,  kdt  such  Ihread  bare,  an 
moity,  rags  of  blinde  derotiop. — Jd. 


<..  m  Dunere  de  bmiairt  Tia  boty  (toHe  I 
tell  you  ;  iroaically.— Roitiaii. — Id. 
Celte  longue  lunette  k  taim  peur  aux  gens, 
fit  cent  6riniti>Hoiit  dont  I'upecl  importuae. 
Meliert,  Lti  Frmati  SavanM,  ii.  7. 

Among  the  books  that   Pantagmel 
found  in  the  Library  of  St.  Victor  was 
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"  LcB  BriTnboriona  den  padres  celestitis." 
— BabelaJB,  Panlagruel,  oh.  vii. 

Brik  d'estdc  (Fr),  a  leaping  pole, 
as  if  "  sprig  of  a  tnick,"  or  "  bit  of  a 
stock,"  is  said  to  be  formed  from  Ger. 
tpring-sloch  (Scheler). 

BsosAMEN,  a  Qerman  word  for 
crnmbe,  which  appeare  [and  has  octn- 
oQy  been  considered  hy  some)  to  be  for 
BroUam,i.e.inolA  Qenuan, I>ro/,  bread, 
as  Hmall  as  seed,  santen.  The  Mid. 
High  Ger.  fami,  however,  broneme, 
hroeriie,  is  probably  from  breehen,  to 
break,  by  dropping  oat  of  the  gnttimJ, 
i.e.  broken  bread  (of.  fowfccm).— Andre- 
Ben. 

Bbot-FjUX,  the  Icelandic  term  for  an 
epileptic  fit,  as  if  from  brol,  a  breaking, 
a  conviilsion,  0.  H.  Oer.  broti,  fragility, 
is  rea%  a  corruption  of  brUdh-fall  or 
hrddh-Jall,  a  sndden  fall.  Compare  old 
Eng.  broii^-fall. — Oimttlnm  (Cleasby, 
p.  81).    But  against  this  jElflic  has : — 

Epilppiis  Tel  IkrratiD,  braC'Coiiu  [breikiog 
dii«ue],  fyUe-MOC. —  Wrighl'i  Vaeabularia, 
p.  19- 

BtrcctNA  (Lat.),  k  onrved  horn  or 
trumpet,  so  spelt  as  if  coming  from 
(ucco,  the  inflated  cheek  (Fr.  oimche), 
whereas  the  more  proper  form  seems  to 
be  biicina,  a  contracted  word  frombotn- 
dna.  Compare  our  bugle  and  Lat.  E>u- 
eula,  a  heifer. 

BncHECKBRH,  "  Beeoh-acoms,"  Ger- 
man for  beeoh-nnte,  as  if  from  Low 
Ger.  eck«r,  for  eichel,  acom,  probably 
represents  in  the  latter  part  Goth,  ak- 
ran  (fruit  ),frt)m  tub's  (acre,  tilled  field). 
— Andresen. 

BuFO,  Italian  name  of  the  owl,  Lat. 
hubo.  The  grave  and  reverend  Grand 
Duke  or  Bubo  maximvt,  wae  formerly 
considered  a  foolish  and  mirthful  bird, 
apparently  irom  a  confounding  of  bvfo 
■with  the  words  (bvffo)  buffone,  Fr.  houf. 
fan,  apleasantjeater,  bttfa,  a  jest. 
Le  Due  rsl  ilit  comme  le  coaducCeur 

D'autrcs  ojsesui,  quaad  d'uD  lieu  t  re- 

Cemme  Bmffaru  ehaageat  de  geetes,  et 

Ainii  eil-il  'olMtre  et  plainnteur, 

BeU-n,  FitrmUi  d'UjuMu,  1557. 
See  Broderip,  Zoohgiail  Beorealiom, 
p.  109. 

BusoHKLEppEB  (for  which  the  form 


bagchklSpfer  is  also  fonnd)  a  OermaD 
term   for   a  highwayman,  as  if  from 

kU-fper,  a  nag,  is  perhaps  a  corrupted 
form  of  Batchklop/er,  a  bush-icoter 
(Andresen). 


Cadbia,  an  Irish  word  for  CaihoUc, 
as  if  identical  with  cadhla,  fair,  beauti- 
ful, from  cadhtu,  honour,  respect,  gloty. 

Cai.&m«ndrei^  Ital.  name  for  the 
plant  germander,  is  an  assimilation  to 
oaiamo,  a  reed  or  cane,  of  Lat.  cftomuo- 
dryg,  Greek  ch<K«ai-dme,  "  gronnd- 
oak,"  whence  also  Bp.  camedrio,  Fr. 
germandreB,  Eng.  jcrmandfT. 

GALTKErBE  (It.),  to  scratch  or  gall, 
also  to  make  sldlftil  or  craity,  has  been 
formed  from  scofemre,  seaJtrire,  orig.  to 
sharpen  (probably  from  Lat.  ecalptu- 
rire),  the  »  having  been  mistaken  for  the 
preposition  ee  (et),  which  it  commonly 
represents  at  tiie  beginning  of  Italian 
words,  and  then  dropped.  On  the 
other  hand  eeegUere,  to  choose,  and 
gdlinguare,  to  stammer,  have  been 
formed  by  prefixing  g  ( =  esr)  to  words 
already  compounded  with  that  prepo- 
sition, and  thus  stand  for  Lat.  eai-e(a!)- 
Hgere,  ez-e(ic)Iin^uare  (Diez). 

Gahoo,  an  Irish  word  (pronoonced 
eomoge)  for  the  punctuating  stop  called 
a  cofntno,  Greek  komma,  of  which  word 
it  is  donbtless  a  corruption.  Camog 
properly  means  a  cnrve  or  cnrl,  from 
the  root  cam,  crooked,  bent,  and  wae 
applied  to  the  stop  (,)  from  its  curved 

Campidoolio,  Ital.  name  of  the  Capi- 
tol at  Borne,  an  assimilation  to  campo, 
a  field,  and  dogtio,  a  barrel,  oteapilotio, 
Lat.  eaptioUtun.  The  insertion  of  ni 
before  p  or  b  in  Italian  is  found  in  other 
instances,  e^.  "  Salto  di  Timberio  "  in 
Capri,  "  Tiberias'  Leap." 

CAKAILLBNVfiOELH,  a  colloqulal  cor- 
ruption in  German  of  Oanarienvdgel,  as 
if  the  bird  of  the  rabble  (Andresen). 

Candeiasbbe,  as  if  a  (TM-ahaped  re- 
ceptacle for  candles,  an  eecaeional 
French  corruption  of  eanitelabre,  Lat. 
eandehiruvi. 

Cahobeka  (It.  Mid  Sp.),  Fr.  eati^n«. 
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a  gangrene,  from  Lat.  gangriewi,  Bpelt 
with  a  c  from  a  false  reference  to  can- 
cer (Diaz). 

Cantbai.  (Span,),  Fr.  cawiwhale.  It. 
aatnihale,  a  man-eater,  as  if  one  having 
the  voracity  of  a  dog  (Lat.  cam's),  is  a 
cotmpt  fotm  of  Oa/rihai.  Compare 
Span,  carihe,  an  Indian  which  eateth 
mans  fleah  (Minsheu). 

Camib,  a  msdisval  Lat.  rendering  of 
hhan,  a  Tartar  king  (Pers.  Mian,  a 
prince). 

Rei  Tsrtsroruin  qui  et  ibofiiui  eonii  dicilur, 
—Chrm.  Kaneii,  add.  It99  [Ginm,  Rccriat. 
PhiltUg.  ii  155]. 

So  It.  cane,  a  dog,  also  in  the  Tar- 
tarian tongne  an  Emperor  or  absolute 
monarke  (Florio). 

The  word  Can  ■i^ifielh  Emperor. — Pur- 
thai,  Pilgrimagti,  p.  451. 

Cabnttbx,  "Flesh-maker,"  the  Latin 
word  for  an  executioner  or  torturer. 
Pictet  Tuakes  the  ingoDions  snggestion 
that  cami-  here  is  the  Latin  represen- 
tati've  of  the  Sanskrit  word  kA-ana, 
pumshment,  elocution,  putting  to 
death,  just  as  career  is  akin  to  8k.  ka- 
ragara,  boose  of  paaiBhment,  prison. 
So  the  word  would  bear  the  appro- 
priate signification  of  "Execution- 
maker." — Oriffinet  Indc-Evrop.  ii.  454. 

Cabo,  an  old  Italian  name  for  the 
carraway,  as  if  it  meant  the  dear  or 
costly  spice. 

Cdm,  deare,  preoious,  belouMi,  leefe,  eoatl; 
.  .  .  Alio  CaTmraif-ieed.— fiorio. 

Cabreac  (Fr.),  on  old  coimption  of 
currouete,  a  carouse  (Ger.  gar  aur,  "  all 
oat,"  of  a  glass  drained  to  the  bottom), 
perhaps  mistaken  for  a  plural. 

II   DC  fiiuit  null?  difficult^  de  fftire  det 

— FroBfoii  dt  SbUi  (Hill,  d*  i't.  ChantX'i. 
SM,  1870). 

Caserne  (Ft.),  a  barrack,  formerly  a 
small  chamber  where  soldiers  were 
lodged,  which  seems  to  be  akin  to  O. 
Fr.  ca»f,  a  house,  ccuetU,  cosine,  Lat. 
ca«a  (with  which,  indeed,  Biez  con- 
neota  it),  is  the  same  word  as  Frov.  Fr. 
caaeme,  caxema,  from  Lat.  gwre/em-j,  a 
chamber  to  hold  four  or  a  quaternion 
(like  casern  from  juo^cttiim). — Littre, 
AddAiwM. 

CiATA-oAif,  an  Irish  name  for  the 


constellation  Ursa  Major,  as  if  it  had 
something  to  do  with  ceai,  a  hundred, 
or  eeaiha,  a  shower  (like  Hyadet,  ^  The 
Rainy),  is  a  corrupted  form  of  ceachtor- 
cam,  otherwise  Cam-eeackla,  t.e.  The 
Crooked  Plough. 

CBTTBtB  BANNA    BFATH   AN   DOUHAIN, 

a  Oaelic  popular  phrase,  "  The  four 
brown  qnarters  of  the  universe,"  i.e. 
the  whole  wide  world.  Itvadh,  red- 
dish-brown, is  probably  a  corruption  of 
rolh,  a  wheel  or  eirela,  "  The  four  quar- 
ters of  the  drde  of  the  world."— J.  P. 
Campbell,  Takg  nf  the  Western  High- 
lands, vol.  ii.  p.  436. 

CoBNA  (Lat.),  sapper,  the  nsn&l  spel- 
ling of  Cfna  (cfsmo),  as  if  it  were  the 
Greek  kmni,  the  coTnmon  meal. 

Chaup,  a  Fr.  word  for  the  edge  or 
narrow  side  of  a  brick  or  piece  of  wood 
(lie  champ,  edgewise),  is  an  assimilation 
to  champ,  field  (Lat.  conijws),  ol chant, 
a  side,  a  comer,  old  Fr.  cant  (whence 
Fr.  canton,  c&onfeau,  Eng.  catUJe),  Dut., 
Dan.,  Swed.  kant,  an  edge,  whence  old 
Eng.  cant,  an  edge,  also  to  tUt  over  on 
one  side,  and  decani. 

Cbantbi'I.bdbb,  the  paradoxical 
French  word  for  a  watering-pot  or  fiin- 
nel  (whence  It.  and  Sp.  canHmphra), 
apparently  that  which  tings  while  it 
tveepB,  the  chant  being  the  noise  made 
by  the  water  gushing  from  the  minate 
holes,  and  the  plews  the  water  shed. 
It  is  perhaps  a,  corruption  of  a  form 
ehampleure,  corresponding  to  Norm. 
chartipelure.  Heard,  ehamplerise,  a  fan- 
nel,  from  a  verb  champler,  to  pierce  or 
hollow  (whence  chmvplnrc,  a  hole). 
— Soheler. 

Chabtbb,  an  old  French  term  for  a 
prison,  as  in  the  phrases  Saint  Deni» 
de  la  Chartre,  tenir  en  chartre-piivie  (to 

thority),  is  a  corruption   of  the  Latin 

'  Chabtbiebs,  prisoners,  in  "  Hospice 
et  rue  de  Chartrierg  "  in  the  town  of 
Mone,  Hainaut,  is  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  tartieref  or  tartUe,  a  Wollon 
word  meaning  invalids  (Sigart). 

Chasmatb  (old  Pr,),  used  by  Rabe- 
lais not  only  for  a  canemaie  at  under- 
gronnd  fortification  (It.  cata-matta), 
but  for  an   abyss  or  opening  in  the 
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grormd,    bom  ft  snppoBed  ootmeTJon 
with    Graek    chAema,    ehdtmakis,    an 

Chat-hdaht,  "  Hooting-oat,"  a 
French  word  for  a  Bcreach-owl,  an- 
ciently chaJiuan,  isdoubtloBe  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Anjon  ckowm,  Beny  eha- 
vant,  ProT.  chavana,  L.  Lat.  cavaimat, 
akin  to  Wallon  cAoow,  an  owl,  0.  Fr. 
cAoe,  M.  H.  Gar.  oAoiieA,  Dul.  leamn, 
Eng,  "choogh"  (DioE,  Soheler).  Si- 
gart  giveB  alao  old  Fr.  ehowml,  Lan- 
gnadoo  chaiiana.  Low  Lat.  cauawaa, 
Bret.  A»oar>,  an  owL 

Mengerle»au6dnm*uon(.— BroUliPreo, 
16th  cent.  (Li  Rma  it  Lincy,  Pros.  Front. 
i.159). 

Cbatodillbb  (Frenofa),  to  tickle, 
touch  gently,  apparently  derived  from 
ekat,  a  cat,  firom  tlie  pleasore  it  takes 
in  being  stroked  [like  Fr.  ehaioyer,  to 
to  change  colour,  as  doee  a  oat'a  aye, 
Prov.  Fr.  to  caress  or  fawn  like  a  cat, 
cAoiferie,  fawning).  Compare  It.  gat- 
Umgolaire  (&om  gatfo,  a  cat),  to  claw 
and  tickle  (Florio).  The  old  Pr.word 
was  CfOtiller,  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  an 
adaptation  of  Flem.  IceiiHim,  latUlen,  to 
ticUe,  Dut.  fcifleten,  awed,  fcirtio,  Ger. 
kitxeln,  A.  Sax.  oUelian,  to  tickle,  Scot. 
hittU.  Compare  chaitmner  =  kittle,  to 
bring  forth  kittens;  Soot.  hUtUng,  a 
kitten,  also  tickling. 

New  ourage  IdtiUii  M  jrentil  bertia. 
G.  Deuglai,  Bala$  of  Etuadai,  p.  403, 

It  DOrer  fails,  an  drinkiii'  deep 
To  kittlt  up  our  Dalioa. 
Bumi,  Poem,  p.  17  (Globe  ed.). 

Frov.  Fr.  forms  are  ca^ou^e  (Sigart), 
gaiaillif  gaUie  (Bcheler). 

Chattshitb  (Fr.),  a  hypocrite,  ap- 
parently a  "soft  cat,"  as  if  from  Lat, 
Mia  mitit  (cf.  tnifou,  Tmioaard,  a  cat,  a 
hypocrite),  in  Cotgrave.  Chatetmie  is 
perhaps  from  Lat.  caUamivfoseA.  in  an 
altered  saDse. 

Ennitea,  b7poeriteB,rhiIlmiiln,nnelor<ni>, 
pbtflwlueB,  tordcollu. — Ro^iau,  PonJofma- 
lim  VTBgnntieatwn,  t. 

CHAUTB-sonBis  (Fr.),  "bald-motue," 
the  bat,  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
cftoufl-so«n»,  "  owl-mouse,"  the  mouse 
which  flies  at  night  like  an  owl.  So 
U.  Sigart,  comparing  the  LiSge  form 
cAuwe-wri,  where  chmae  (Wallon  ehaov,) 
means  an  owl.    Con^are  Pioard.  tat- 


seuTM,  perhaps  for  Mve-tewn»,  The 
baldness  of  uie  winged-mouse  is  cer- 
tahily  not  so  likely  to  have  given  it  its 
popular  name  as  would  its  resemblance 
to  a  bird.  Compare  Ger.  ^ttermoiM, 
Prov.  raia.  pennodo,  "  winged  rat." 

CHivBEFKirnxK,  (he  French  name  for 
the  honeysaokle,  as  if  from  ehevre  and 
fguiUe,  is  a  corrupted  form  of  the  Lat. 
capparifoUitm,  bo  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  caper  leof^  Lat.  eapparit. 
Similar  is  the  Ger.  gdM-UaM,  Eng. 
caprifoly  (Prior). 

Chou&nbb,  ohudikb,  a  Wallon  verb 
meaning  to  make  haste,  affords  a  curi- 
ous instance  of  a  word  originating  in  a 
series  of  popular  misoonceptioQS.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Sigart  it  arose  as  follows: 
On  the  entry  of  the  allied  armies  in 
1814  the  Hainaut  peaaants  hearing  the 
word  geseh\eind,  qoiok !  every  nioment 
in  the  months  of  the  impatient  soldiers, 
supposed  it  to  be  an  imperative  jecftu- 
ine  1  The  first  syllable  being  to  them 
difficult  of  articulation,  they  adopted 
tiie  word  in  the  form  of  deehmne,  then 
dropped  the  de-,  and  from  the  remain- 
der made  the  verb  cMiiner,  chwaner, 
chowtitter. 

Chou  buno  Fuax  (en  jen  de  qnilles), 
a  colloquial  French  phrase,  "  To  moke 
a  white  cabbage,"  meaning  to  hit  or 
win  nothing,  make  a  miss  or  Eailnre. 
Chou  here  probably  stands  for  e^oup, 
the  Beny  pronunciation  of  coup  (LittrS), 
BO  that  the  sense  would  be  to  make  a 
blank  stroke. 

CHOncaouTE  (sc.  "cabbage-orust"), 
a  French  transformation  of  the  German 
tauerhrani  (sour  cabbage).  In  the 
FamSy  Paper*  at  Caldwell  (Uaitland 
Club),  pt.  L  p.  207,  Mrs.  Soott  epeaks 
of  "  tour-ervde,  a  stinking  kind  ot 
kail." 

Chbibtuhb,  a  Wallon  dn  Uons  oor- 
mption  of  Ft.  chryituiihetae,  aohiyaan- 
themum  (Sigart). 

Ghbibtunb,  and  OKrittanif,  popular 
corruptions  in  German  of  kofbmiB,  the 
chestnut  (Andresen). 

CiMiEB,  the  French  word  for  a  rump 
or  round  of  beef,  is  a  transformation  of 
the  German  xtemer,  by  assimilation  tp 
the  native  term  oimter,  the  orest  or 
highest  part  of  aoTthing,  which  is  btaa 
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etme,  It.,  6p.  etmo,  Lat.  <yma.  Ok.  kuma, 
a  spront. 

CtKaiiKB  (Fr.).  to  Bail,  bo  Bpelt  bb  if 
identical  with  oingler,  to  whip  orsconrge 
("  to  ottt  the  sea." — CotgraTe),  lit.  to  en- 
oircle  with  a  pliant  lash  (Lat.  emgviam, 
a  girdle),  is  old  Fr.  iingler  (8p.  ting- 
lar),  a  nasalized  form  of  old  Fr.  eigler, 
from  O.  H.  Got.  tegeUn,  to  Bail,  loel. 
tigla  (Ger.  wgeln).—T)iex,  Scheler. 

Olofobtb,  the  French  name  of  the 
wood-Ionse,  as  if  "  cloae-door,"  ia  aoor- 
ruption  of  elotporgue,  i.e.  the  pig  that 
oanBhatitself  ap(byroilingitfielf  intoB 
ball) ,  porca  dtums.  This  inaeot  in  many 
dialects  is  popularly  known  ae  a  sow  or 
pig,  e.g.  Langaedoc  ipov/rKleii,  in  It^ly 
porceiflwt,  ooUoq.  Fr.  ^eeleU  (Wallon 
poareUm-tingU) ;  in  Anjon  and  Brit- 
tany iriea  ( =  tnaea ),  in  Dauphin<!  lcaioii» 
(=  eoeMns],  in  Champagne  coehtma  de 
al.  AnUnne,  Prov.  Eng.  •oic. 

CoBABDB(Sp.),aooward,alBococar[i«, 
supposed  to  mean  a  akoUdng   fellow 
that  hides  himBolf  in  a  eoha  or  cova,  a 
cave  or  recess  (SteTana,  1706),  is  acor- 
mptiott  of  old  Ft.  eoriard,  the  short- 
tailed  hare.    Bee  Cow-heabt,  p.  78. 
Hot  Tereia,  Cobardti  OrJegtn, 
De  la  manera  que  Circa 
Inta  cnantoi  puageriM. 
AquGMos  umbrales  tocaa. 
CaUwrm,  Et  Magar  Eiuanla  Amor. 

TCowtii  Greeks,  this  day's  eiperienoe 

ToacbeCh  yon  bow  Circe  treati 

Eterj  tra»eller  who  sleppeth 

From  bia  abip  upoD  these  ihores. 

F.D.  MocCunAy.] 

CoLiDEi,  a  Low  Lat,  word  for  the 
old  Celtic  monks  or  CvXdeet,  tm  if  from 
Lat.  colere  Demo,  to  worship  God 
{DH-wlm),  is  a  ooimption  of  u.  oeUe- 
de,  a  "^7,"  or  Borrant,  of  God. 
Compare  the  Gaelic  snmames,  QU- 
ehrial,  GiU-eajwa,  OiU-ies,  CKtmore, 
servant  of  Christ,  of  the  Bishop,  of 
JeBUB,  of  Mary.  Scottish  keUdeL  (See 
W.  F.  Skene,  CeUie  Beotland,  vol  u.) 

CouoNA,  a  Spanish  word  for  a  hee- 
hive,  Portg.  cohnea,  ae  if  a  well-stocked 
place,  from  cofnior,  to  fill  np,  is  either 
from  Arab,  iwiiara  min  naM,  a  hive  of 
bees  (Diaz),  or  Bssqae  koUen-wenan,  of 
the  same  meaning  (Donkin). 

ComfBKCSB  (Fr.),  aa  well  as  Eng. 
amunmce,  is  spelt  with  two  m'a  from  a 


fUse  an^ogy  to  words  like  comrmmder, 
amnmettre,  arnimenUr,  commend,  com- 
mime,  ko.  The  correot  form  wonldbe 
comencer  and  oomenee.  Compare  Norm. 
Fr.  outnencer.  It.  cominrAaire,  8p,  and 
Prov.  commtar,  all  from  a  Lat.  eutn- 
itUtiare,  to  cominitiate  or  begin  to- 
gether. 

Veani  Ampliibal,  ki  cumnat  k  precher. 

Cu  tit  SeinI  Aubatt,  1. 16*li  (ed.  AtldUBOD). 

[Seeing  Amphibalna,  who  commeaced  to 

CoHPAONO  (It.),  a  companion,  old 
Fr.  eompaing,  spelt  with  a  g  from  a 
miataken  reference  to  a  Lat.  rom-paga- 
nv«,  a  fellow-townsman,  ccmpagnia,  a 
confederation.  A  companion,  0.  Fr. 
compain,  is  properly  one  who  breaks 
bread  together,  amesB-mate,  from  Low 
Lat.  companies,  com-,  witli,  and  panit, 
bread.  Compare  Ooth.  ga-hlaiha,  a 
loaf-sharer,  a  companion ;  Bmiic  ^- 
hakeibiBn,  loaf- brother,  a  husband 
(Stephens,  0.  North  Rurm  Momtwenit, 
p.  988);  0.  H.  Gar.  at-mazo,  ffi-teip,  a 
meat-sharer,  a  loaf-siiarer. 

M.  Agnel,  however,  says  the  ^  is 
merely  dne  to  popular  pronunciation, 
ae  in  ou^non  from  Lat.  vnionem  [In- 
jfuente  du  La/ttgage  PqpuEaire,  p,  112)- 

Coupo  STELLA,  Sahtiaoo,  ot  Bottto 
Jaco  de  Compoatella,  was  the  common 
corruption  of  the  famous  Spanish 
Bhrine  of  Sonde  Jacobo  ApogU>&,  as  if 
it  had  something  in  common  with  such 
words  as  eompoetvTa,  compueato,  &o. 

CoMBADA  (tr.),  a  companion,  as  if  a 
"  talk-mate,"  from  (^mh-radh,  dis- 
course, converBation  (com,  with,  and 
radh,  speech),  is  an  adaptation  of  Eng. 
eomraae,  which  stands  for  eamraae, 
Fr.  oamerade,  Sp.  eamarada,  the  sharer 
of  one's  ohamb^  (Lat.  camera). 

CoHCio  (Lat.),  an  assembly,  so  spelt 
as  if  from  oonoieo,  to  bring  together, 
whereas  the  older  form  is  eonlio  and 
eovetUio,  from  oonvenire. 

CoKTBxnANSE  (Fr.),  where  used  for  a 
"  danse  rustique,"  is,  according  to  M. 
Scheler,  a  corruption  of  Eng.  country- 

CoNTEB-POiNTB,  \  the  French  word 

CouBTB-PoiNTB,  /  forac[ailt,sospelt 

in  the  former  case  aa  if  it  denoted  a 

covering  stitched  through  and  throogh. 
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with  ft  pattern  on  either  side,  in  the 
latter  as  if  it  were  unc  cfravertare  inifofe 
A  fmnlt  ayurtg.  £oth  are  corruptions 
of  the  Latin  culcttapunefa.  See  Couc- 
TBRPANB  above,  p.  77. 

CoNTOiTEB  (Fr,),  to  covet,  so  spelt  as 
if  compounded  with  the  preposition 
eont  is  really,  like  Prov.  cobeiiarj  It. 
cutntnrc,  a  derivative  of  Lat.  cupidae, 
ilBBirous  (cupidiiare). 

CoQaauAB  (Ft,),  a  boiler  or  caldron, 
so  spelt  as  it  akin  to  coqiie,  a  shell, 
O,  Fr.  coqwuse,  a  kettle,  or  eoq,  a  cook, 
is  the  same  word  as  It.  eogoma,  Lat. 

Cobbled,  .>  French  disguteed 
UoRBLED,  {  oaths  substituting 
pARBLEn,  f  bleu  for  Diea,  i.e. 

VEtTTRE-BLSD,  }  corpt  de  Dieu,  mart 
de  Diew,  4c. 

GOBDONMIEB  (Fr.),  a  shoemaker,  is 
an  BBsimilation  to  cordonner,  to  line, 
cord,  or  entwine,  cordon,  a  line,  of  cor- 
dau/imer  (It.  cordovaniere),  one  who 
works  in  oordouon  (It.  cordovarui)  or 
Cirrtiotian  leather  (Fr.  cuire  de  Cordoue, 
Dut.    Spaatuch  leder),    Eng.     Cord- 


Auban,  1 1B28  (ed.  Atknuou.) 
[Barerooted   without  shoes    of  goat-ikin 
corilwaia.] 

CoBOHisTA  (Sp.),  another  form  of 
eroniata,  &  chronicler;  so  coronica,  a 
chronicle,  as  if  connected  with  corona, 
"  cnrwn- documents."  Shakespeare,  on 
the  other  hand,  eeems  to  use  "  chroni- 
clers "  for  "  coroners  "  in  Aa  You  Like 
It  (act  iv.  Bc.  1),  where,  speaking  of 
Leander's  death,  BoeaUnd  says  that 
"  the  foolish  ckronielert  of  that  age 
found  it  was — Hero  of  Sestos."  The 
reading  of  the  Globe  edition  la  "  coro- 

CoRPS  SAINT,  ErUevt  comme  un,  a 
French  proverb,  is  a  corruption  of  "  En- 
levi!  comme  un  Caurdn,  '  which  has 
cutirely  changed '  its  meaning  from 
having  ceeacd  to  be  understood.  At 
the  time  of  the  Crusades  different  com- 
panies of  Italian  merchants  settled  in 
France,  and  grew  rich  by  nsury.  These 
were  called  Coiiercint,  Caordnt,  Gahor- 
e!na,  either  because  the  chief  men 
of  tliem  belonged  to  the  Cotsim  famil; 


at  Florence,  or  had  established  them- 
selves  at  Cabors.  The  harshness  expe- 
rienced by  their  debtors,  and  a  desire 
to  get  posBession  of  their  wealth,  fire- 
quently  led  to  their  banishment  by 
tneir  victims — "  on  les  enleva  pour  lea 
eipatrier."  Hence  came  the  proverb. 
See  on  this  subject  Matt.  Paris,  snb 
anno  1235  (Le  Boax  de  lAncy,  Pro- 
verbee  Frangaie,  i.  9), 

ConETTE  (Fr.),  a  feather-bed,  as  to 
form  apparently  a  dimin.  of  am,  is  a 
corrupt  expansion  of  old  Fr.  ooufe,  coite, 
eoUe,  ctiUte  (Eng.  quill),  from  culcta,  a 
contraction  of  Lat.  cuUnta,  a  cushion. 
Compare  Couhtebpane,  p.  77. 

CoDPBBOSE,  "  oat  rose,"  the  French 
word  for  copperas,  a  cormption  appa- 
rently of  Lat.  oapH  raea,  i.e.  flower  of 
copper  (cf.  Gk.  chdlkanthon),  It.  eoppa- 
roBit,  8p.,  Portg.  caforros*  (Scheler). 
Other  corruptions  are  Flemish  koper- 
rood,  "red  of  copper,"  German  fcup/er- 
rauch,  "smoke  of  copper." 

CoDBTE-FoiNTE  (Pt.),  a  quilt,  appa- 
rently "short-Btitcb,"  stands  for  the 
older  Ft.  oouUe  poitUe  or  coiUe  pointe 
(old  Ft.  eoUa,  cult,  imiUe(—gwU),  cotUe), 
Lat.  euUnta  puneta,  a  stitched  coverlet. 
See  CottNTBBPANB,  p.  77. 
De  aoie  eeilitt  poinui  D'amus  lit  u  chncber. 
Vit  dt  Stint  AiJian,  1.  6U3  (ed.  Atkinson). 

CouTUKB,  a  Walloa  word  for  a  divi- 
sion of  a  mral  commune,  or  the  situa- 
tion of  a  field,  is  doubtless  a  oormption 
of  culture  (Sigart).  Cotgrave  gives  in 
the  same  sense  coultvre,  a  dose  of  tilled 
land,  and  chtture,  an  enclosure. 

Cbapaddaiixe,  a  French  word  for  a 
species  of  crape,  as  if  "boggery  "(trom 
crapaudj,  is  a  corruption  of  cripodaUle, 
a  derivative  of  orepe,  old  Fr.  crespe,  the 
critp  material, 

Cbbsoiohe,  It.  name  for  cress,  so 
spelt  as  if  named  from  its  quick  growth 
and  derived  from  ere»oiare,  Lat.  cres- 
cere,  to  grow,  is  really  of  Teutonic 
origin,  and  akin  to  A.  Sax.  cxrae.  But. 
ker»,  Ger.  kreme,  0.  H.  Ger.  chretao. 

Cb^ih  (Ft.),  the  name  given  to  the 
goitre -afflicted  idiots  of  Switzerland, 
seems  to  describe  the  cretaceoua  or 
chalky  whiteness  of  skin  which  charac- 
terises them,  as  if  &om  Lat.  oreta,  chalk, 
like  Qer.  kreidiing  txoax  kreide,  chalk 
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(bo  lAliti  And  Scheler).  It  ia  really 
no  doubt  a  oormpt  form  of  Civritien,  m 
if  an  innocent,  one  incapable  of  ain  and 
ft  favourite  of  heaven,  and  bo  a  "  ChriB- 
tian  "par  excellence  (bo  Gattel,  and  G^- 
nin.  Bew&U.  FUlolag.  ii.  164).  In  the 
Additions  to  Littn^'s  Suji^iimettt,  p. 
ttCl,  a  quotation  is  given  firom  the 
StattUe  de  Bordeaux,  1612,  in  which 
lepers  or  pariahs  of  Bupposed  leperoua 
descent,  are  called  Chrettiene.  At  Bay- 
oone  they  were  known  as  Chrialiaiut 
and  it  is  to  each  that  Godefroj  de  Paris 
(15th  cent.)  refers  when  he  Bays : — 

Juift,  Tcmplien  et  Ctriilitm 

Furent  priii  et  mij  eo  hens. 
Cnat  (old  Fr,),  used  by  Babelais  for 
tire  (tiat.  eenior),  from  an  imagined 
connexion  with  Qreek  {cyritu)  Mrioi, 
lord  (Barr^). 

Curt,  nmilsommMliaostredebTOir. — Gar- 

Similarly  eygnear,  a  swan-keeper,  was 
sometimes  used  in  derision  for  aeignetir 
(Cotgrave). 


DuJTNO  (It.),  a  bishop  at  chesse 
(Florio),  also  »  dolphin,  is  a  oomiption 
of  aljiao,  from  Pers,  and  Arab,  al-^, 
the  elephant.  So  old  Fr.  dauphin. 
See  Alfin,  p.  6. 

Dame,  as  a  Frencb  tenn  in  surveying, 
is  a  naturalized  foim  d  Flemish  liani, 
Ger.  duntm,  amole,  dike,  or  "dam." 

DAia-jEAHNB,  a  Frendi  word  for  a 
jar,  ia  a  oorruptiDn  of  daimtgan,  Arabic 
damagan,  originally  manufactured  at 
the  town  of  Damaghan  in  Persia. 

Daumsfiel  ia  the  aanal  North  Ger- 
man BpeUing  of  the  more  accurate  Dam- 
r'd,  Vametpiel  or  Davientpiel  (Fr.  Jeu 
darner),  the  game  of  draughts.  The 
word  of  course  has  no  connexion  vriHi 
damm,  dam  or  dyke ;  nor  ia  it  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  dianet  find  mild  and 
peaceful  entertainment  in  this  game; 
but  from  the  designation  of  one  of  the 
pieces,  and  then  of  a  whole  row, — Dame, 
queen  or  lady.  Cf.  Schaehtpiel,  the 
game  of  chess,  with  a  aimilar  reference 
to  Skaeh  [ac.  Sheikh,  Shah] ,  King.— 
Andresen. 

Dar-dab,  b  ooUoiiaial  Fr.  expression 


meaning  Quick  I  or  swiftly  (E,  Sue, 
Labiche),  perhapa  mentally  assooiated 
with  dardcr,  to  dart  or  eboot,  also  writ- 
ten dan  dare  (Diderot,  Balzac),  seems 
to  be  a  Prov.  Fr.  form  of  d/frnere,  used 
in  thesenseof  "Becnlaz  vitel"  "Look 
sharp therel"  "LookontI"  towama 
person  back  &om  aome  quickly  ap- 
proaching danger.  (See  Additions  to 
Littre,  p.  863.) 

Dbmoissllk,  a  Frencb  word  for  a 
paving-beetle  or  raioiuer  uaed  in  the 
conatruction  of  patha,  ia  probably  a 
playful  perversion  aidame,  a  term  used 
in  road-making,  which  is  from  Dot. 
dam,  a  dam  or  bank,  damtnen,  to  em- 
bank, Icel.  ibmmr,  a  dam.  Hence  also 
Wallon  madtxme,  a  pavior'a  beetle  (Si- 
gart). 

DevHi,  used  by  the  Eng.  gipsies  for 
God,  IB  really  a  foreign  word  quite  dis- 
tinct from  "devil  "(A.  Sax.deijful,  Lat, 
diabohu,  Qk.  d^lolot,  "the  accuser"). 
The  gipsy  word,  sometinieB  spelt  Aevel, 
is  nest  akin  to  deKa,  (1)  bright,  (2) 
divine,  God,  lith.  deuat,  God,  Lat. 
dm»,  ijtrus,  Greek  Zeus. — CortiaB,  i. 
202.  (Greek  theSa,  which  Greek  ety- 
mologists connected  sometimes  with 
thed,  to  run,  as  if  the  son-god  who 
"runs  his  coarse,"  pretty  much  as  if 
we  connected  QoA  with  to  gad,  is  not 
related.)  In  the  Zend-Avesta,  the  Vedio 
gods  having  been  degraded  to  make 
room  for  ALura  Mazda,  the  supreme 
deity  of  the  ZoroastriELnB,  old  Pers. 
daiva  (god)  has  come  to  be  naed  for  an 
evil  spirit  (M.  MiiUer,  Chip$,  i.  p.  2S). 

The  word's  chance  re§embLAace  to  our 
dtnil  haeled  to  oqp  atnuiKe  miaundpratandiiig 
in  "  My  Friend'sGipay  Joumsl:"— "  When 
m;  friEDd  ooce  read  the  ihbIid  id  which  the 
expression  '  King  of  Glorj '  occqts,  snd 
utkvd  A  Uips;  if  lie  could  say  la  whom  it 
applied,  ihe  vaa  horrified  by  his  Klib  an- 
swer, '  Oh  yes,  Miss,  to  the  devil!'  "— F.  H. 

Diamante  (It.  andSp.),Fr,  diomonf, 
diamond,  formed  from  Lat.  and  Ok. 
ad^ma{rU)i,  "the  untamed  "  or  invin- 
cibly hard  alone,  nader  the  inflnenoe 
seemingly  oidiafano,  transparent. 

DiEHgTAO,  the  German  name  for 
Tneaday,  as  if  the  day  of  »enriM,  iJien«f, 
is  a  corrupted  form  of  Mid.  Ger.  tliestoi)'. 
Low  Ger.  deedag.  Sax.  tietdag,  A.  Bax. 
litvesdiig,  "Tuesday,"  High  Ger.  ««- 
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lae,  t.e.  the  Aajo{(0.  None)  17^,  High 
Get.  Ziw,  the  god  of  war.  The  Doteh 
form  dmgidag  has  bean  assimilated  to 
ding,  junsdiotion  ;  while  the  form  »'n- 
ttag  oaed  in  Upper  Germany  literally 
means  "  rent-day  "  (dies  oensns). — An- 

DiHaBBDAQ,  dinkatedag,  dtggesdag, 
^wwetdag.  Low  Botch  words  for  Tnes- 
day,  ae  if  connected  with  Dot.  dingen, 
to  plead,  to  cheapen,  instead  of  with 
the  name  of  the  God  Tw$eo,  O.  H.  Oer. 
Ziw  (Gk.  Zevs),  Icel.  Tyr.  Compare 
Icel.  Tyi-dagr,  Tuesday,  Dan.  Tindag. 

DiouTL  or  Jomn.,  the  Maui  name  of 
the  devil,  aa  if  from  Di  or  Jee,  God,  and     (Aeriocuium,  Greek 
oiiyt,  destruction,  fury  (vid.  The  Matas 
Sob,  Bid,  b.t.),  is  eTidently  an  adapta- 
tion of  Lat.  ddabohu,  Greek  didboloa. 


DoBH-BDTT  (Ger.),  "  thorn -but,"  tlie 
tmrbot,  appears  to  be  an  alteration  of 
Fr.  tvrbot,  Welsh  iorbwi  (perhaps  from 
Lat.  lur&o-t-oftsnfBx],  in  order  to  simu- 
late a  meuuDK  (Soheler)- 

Dk&kom  (Greek),  a  serpent  (whence 
Lat.  draco,  a  dragon),  apparently  a 
derivative  of  Gk.  draJaki,  gazing,  as  if 
the  "quick- sighted,"  is  probably  an 
adapted  form  corresponding  to  the 
Sanskrit  drig-vitha,  "  having  poison  in 
its  eye,"  a  serpent. 

DkIaeki-  aa  if  "  threede,"  a  oom- 
pound  of  Utree  {drH)  ingredients,  is  a 


DiZHorr, "  Eighteen,  also  a  Lapwing 
or  Blaokplover  (so  tearmed  because 
her  ordinary  cry  fioonds  not  onlike  this 
word "  (Cotgrave),  Eng.  peaeeineep, 
peewit, paei,  Fz.jnefie,  Don.  vibe  ("the 
weep"),O.Eng.'iTuiM.  Threelapwinga 
are  the  arms  of  the  Tyrwhitt  family. 

Cleveland  tevJU,  Holdemess  teeofit, 
Scot,  tequhyi. 

Get  the  bonm  of  hue  tCfuAiit  ■nd  cutt 
thune  ID  your  clothes.— TriB(e/E(.p«ft  Cur- 
KlUr,  1619(DalycH,  Darker  bupentilbni  af 
StBlland,  p.  150). 

Fitcake,  a  Scotch  imitative  name  for 
the  plover.  The  Danes  think  that  the 
bird  cries  tyvil!  twU  I  "  ThieTos  I 
thieves  I  "  for  which  see  the  Iwend 
quoted  in  Atkinson's  CUsveland  OUn- 
$ary,  s.v.  Tevfit, 

DooAMA  (It.),  a  custom-honse,  toll, 
so  spelt  with  inserted  i;,  as  if  it  denoted 
the  impost  levied  by  a  doge  or  duke 
{\ikB  TegaUa,  a  king's  impost),  is  really 
derived  from  Arab,  divan,  a  state-coim- 
oil,  a  receipt  of  custom,  whenoealso  Prov. 
doana.  Span,  a-duana  (for  eU-duana), 
Fr.  dofiane. 

DoioT  d'olivk,  "  olive-finger,"  a 
'Wollon  du  Mona  word  for  a  severe 
whitlow  attended  with  great  inflamma- 
tiou.  Sigart  offers  no  suggestion  as  to 
ite  origin.  It  is  perhaps  a  contraction 
of  Bm'gt  d'olifan,  "  elephant-finger," 
&om  Wallon  ol'/an,  an  elephant.  Com- 
pare ElepJmnii'jtie,  leprous  (Cotgrave), 
and  EleyhatUia^t. 


DncKSTBtN,  High  Ger.  U^ichtUin,  as  if 
from  taiichen,  to  duck,  Low  Oer.  daeken 
or  duken,  is  a  perverted  form  of  tuf- 
ttein  (It.  fvfo,  Lat.  and  Gk.  tophm), 
probably  from  a  oonfounding  of  It.  tvfo 
with  U^o,  immersion  or  dipping  (An- 
dresen). 


Kbbnholz,  German  word  for  ebony, 
probably  regarded  as  the  smooth  or 
even  wood  (Eben),  is  a  derivative  of 
Lat.  ehennt. 

Ebebradib,  "  Boar-rue,"  also  Aber- 
Tomte,  as  if  from  ratUe,  roe,  Oermnn 
words  for  the  plant  southern-wood,  are 
corruptions  of  Lat.  abrotonam  (An- 
diesen). 

EooBCX,  Fr.  (bonk  eoriiosm)  and  mear- 
bouele  (carbtincuJug),  owe  the  prefixed  e 
to  a  take  assimilation  to  such  words  as 
Hvde  (stndinm),  itroit  (strictus),  4P> 
(spioa),  which  originally  had  an  t 
(Hrachet,  Orammaire  Hitt.  p.  1S8). 

Effbaib  (Fr.),  a  screech-owl  (sfmt), 
BO  spelt  as  if  it  denoted  "celle  qui 
^raiie,"  that  which  a&ights,  and  ao 
generally  nnderstood  {e.g.  by  Soheler), 
it  being  regarded  as  a  bird  of  evil  omen, 
and  anciently  beheved  to  suck  the 
blood  of  children.  Itisreally  aoorrup- 
tion  of  old  Ft.  fretate,  which,  as  we  see 
by  Prov.  Fr.  forms  bretague  (Gasoony), 
pretaie  (Foiton),  is  derived  from  Lat. 
prtBtaga  (sc.  am»),  foreboding,  the  bird 
that  "preeagee"  or  predicts  misfbr- 
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tone  (see  E.  BoUand,  Faune  Pop.  de  la 
France,  b.t.).  Compare  its  names 
0.  Eng.  Uche'Ourl  (i.e.  oorpse  owl),  Qer. 
leuA-^ihn,  todten-vogel,  Fr.  oiteaw  de  la 

Effngi,  a  gcrioheowte  or  Ljcbefbwle,  *d 
unlucky  night-bird. — CetgraiM, 

The  Btrix  aa  an  objeot  of  terror  to 
the  enperslitiooB  is  called  Fuck  in  W. 
Snaaex  (Folk-hre  Record,  i.  18).  For 
the  form,  compare  Fr.  orfrate,  the 
"oeprey,"  &om  Lat  oaeifraga,  "the 
bone -breaker." 

Ehbbn,  a  Qerman  form  of  address 
to  paators,  &c.,  is  said  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  ehre,  honour,  but  to  be  a 
oormption  of  er,  i.  e.  her,  hem,  herr 
(Andresen). 

EiOBHOBN,  Oenoan  word  for  the 
squiirel,  as  if  &om  its  frequenting  the 
oak,  eujte,  leeL  tkorm,  Dut.  eekhoren, 
eiihcren,  Swed.  wtorn,  eftor™,  A.  Sai. 
acunem,  a  popular  corraption  of  the  Ro- 
mance wore].  Ft. ecuTmiil,lt.»chiritiolo, 
"  squirrel,"  Gk.»):{-cmrDs,  "shade-taO." 
Piotet,  however,  identifies  A.  Sax.  -w«m 
with  Lettish  wamerU,  a  squirrel,  Pera. 
foonooniA,  Lat.  viverra  (Orig.  Indo- 
Ewrvp.  i.  449). 

EiMBBEBE,  "one-berry,"  Oer.  name 
t£  the  juniper,  seems  a  complete  trans- 
formation  of  Lat.  jttnipmiM. 

EiMOHOBANiB,  an  old  H.  Oer.  oor- 
mptiou  of  Lat.  anacKoreta  (Einsiedlet), 
an  anchorite,  as  if  "allein  gekomer" 
(Andresen). 

EiNoDB,  German  for  a  wildemess,  as 
if  from  ein  (one)  and  oede,  a  deeert,  is 
really  the  Mid.  High  Oer.  einoede, 
ei'no^,  a  simple  derivative  correspond- 
ing in  formation  to  kleinoede,  Kemoi, 
a  jewel  or  treasure. 

Ekelhahe,  a  Germui  word  for  aniok- 


sif  an 


eof 


r  dis- 


like, eltel,  is  formed  &om  the  provincial 
word  oeUnhiame,  the  iSmcenn,  Ogenavn, 
anhnefni  of  Northern  Europe,  i.«.  eke- 
name,  from  aaka  =  attgere  (Andreeen). 
See  NiCKNAMS,  p.  265. 

Elind,  in  German  for  EUn  or  Ekn- 
thier,  the  elk,  so  written  as  if  it  meant 
the  foret'pn  beast,  Mid,  High  Ger.  £1- 
Imde,  foreign  country  (eii-fenti,  "other 
land,"  Angl.  Sui.  ekland,  and  so  Oer, 
«iewl,  is  oiiginally  "  exile  "  and  then 


"miaaij").  £t«n  Itself  appears  to  be  a 
Slavonic  form  (Jelen)  corresponding  to 
Mid.  High  Oer.  eMt  or  elk,  Lat  tUeea 
(Ajidreeen). 

ELRN-BBtr,  the  Swedish  word  for 
ivory,  as  if  "  elfen-bone,"  from  elf, 
e^wr,  fairies,  is  for  ei^ont-ben. 

Ehconu,  an  old  Sp.  word  for  male- 
volence, Uod.  Sp.  en«ono,  is  supposed 
by  Diez  to  be  corrupted  from  mtden- 
eoma  (■^melaaeholia^,  whioh  was  un- 
derstood Be  if  oomponnded  with  mai, 
evil.  In  i^dEngliah  writers  m«tan«A(i{y 
is  frequently  spelt  malenchoh/. 

Ehdekbist,  a  Mid.  High  Ger.  cor- 
ruption (bat  found  also  as  late  as  La- 
ther) of  AnUdtntt  (Andreeen). 

Enx-b^  Danish  name  of  the  ju- 
niper, as  if  Sroia  ene,  single,  and  her, 
berry,  is  (like  Spanish  ene&ro,  Dutch 
jenever)  a  oormption  of  the  Latin  ju- 
mjierus. 

Enoxlbchb-ziektk,  "  The  English 
Disease,"  the  Dutch  name  for  the 
rickets  or  weakness  of  the  ankles  that 
ohildren  are  sometimes  afSicted  with. 
The  original  phrase  it  hoe  been  conjec- 
tured was  entei-iiei(«,  "ankle -disease," 
which  became  first  engel-ttekle,  and 
then  EitgeUehe-xiekte,  pronounced  En- 
geUe-eiekfe.  The  parallolism,  however, 
of  the  Qerman  Englieehe-hrankheit  as 
a  namefor  the  rickets  may  throw  some 
doubt  on  the  suggestion,  unless  this  also 
is  to  be  regarded  as  oonneoted  viUh 
aenkel,  the  uikle. 

As  a  matter  of  foot  the  rickets  did 
first  appear  in  England  (see  Raohitib, 
supra,  p.  312).  Dr.  Skinner,  writing  be- 
fore 1667,  says  it  was  "  known  to  our 
islands  alone,"  and  that  it  was  Dr. 
Glisson  who  invented  for  it  "the  ele- 
^ntword  Bachitit"  (Etymologieon,  a.v. 
EickeU). 

EmcKiTBU  [iyicpaTtia),  self-controL 
Soorates  in  Xenophon  evidently  re- 
gards this,  his  second  virtue,  as  con- 
nected with  t6  eporumw,  "  the  best " 
(Meta.  L  vi.  10;  IV.  v.  II).  It  is  the 
qnaUh'ofkings(lb.  IILix.  10).  This 
probably  had  some  bearing  on  the  Stoio 
dogma  that  the  wise  man  is  a  king. 

Bntraiuxs  (Fr.),the  inwards,  ^)elt 
with  the  collective  snf&x  -oiUe,  is  a 
perverted  form,  from  false  analogy  to 
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tripailU,  of  old  Fr,  en^aigneg,  8p. 
enlrailae,  from  Lat.  inleranea,  plural  of 
interaneam, 

Entbechat.  This  strong  looking 
word  in  French  tot  a  caper,  is  B,  per- 
version of  It.  iMprioJa  inireexata,  lit. 
eahriole   entrelade  (Soheler,  DicHoiv- 

Epbeh,  the  Oenuau  name  of  ivy,  as 
if  compounded  of  Ep,  the  etem  of  Ep- 
pioh,  ivy  (Mid.  High  Gar.  ep/e,  apiran), 
and  hev.,  hay,  is  a  corrupted  form  of  the 
older  words  p/i/i,  gi/e  (Andresen). 

Ekablb  (Fr.),  the  maplo  tree,  is  a 
corruption  of  irahre,  for  esrabre,  a  co- 
alescence of  the  two  Lat.  words  ocer, 
arbor,  maple  and  tree  (Scheler). 

Ebdappel,  a  popular  Oennan  word 
for  the  potato  (but  formerly  for  another 
bulbous  root),  ae  if  the  "  earth-apple  " 
(Fr.  fomnw-de-terre),  is  a  corruption  of 
kaiioffel  [originally  tartqffd,  from  Ital. 
(dial.)  tartuffola,  so.  "  truffle  "]  throi^h 
the  forma  arioffel,  ertoffel.  Similarly 
erdadiacke  is  found  for  wiiUi^eke,  arti- 

EaDTOFFEL  (Ger.),  potato,  aaif  (lile 
the  French  ponvme-de-ifrre)  it  contained 
the  word  tfrdc,  earth,  is  an  adaptation 
of  It.  larftiffoia,  tarivjo,  which  stands 
for  terriB  (u6er,  "  earth  truffle." 

So  artisdiocke  (the  artichoke)  is  oifen 
pronounced  erdtclutke,  as  if  the  earth- 
ohoke.  I  have  heard  an  iUiteiate  per- 
Bon'point  out  the  seeds  with  their  woolly 
covering  (pappus)  in  the  calyx,  as  the 
"  elu>ke  "  of  QuB  vegetable. 

EBiflNB  (Fr.),  a  surgical  instrument, 
apparently  that  which  serves  to  raise 
(enyur)  the  parts  that  are  to  be  operated 
on  (so  Gattel),  is  a  corruption  of  old 
Fr.  araigne,  a  spider  (Lat.  aranetii), 
which  it  was  supposed  to  resemble 
(Scheler). 

Ebl-Konio,  the  grisly  death-speotre 
of  European  poetry,  is  the  Tatar  Irle- 
Cftan  who  preaidesover  the  souls  of  the 
dead  (Tylor,  Frim.  Cwttwe,  ii.  282). 
Dr.  Prior  sajB  that  "the  siimlairity  of 
the  Danish  elk,  the  alder,  with  the 
name  of  the  fairies  in  that  language, 
elU-trii  and  eUe-folk,  has  misled  Goethe 
to  give  the  name  of  erlen-konig  to  the 
fai^-king  "  (Pop,  Names  of  DrUUh 
Fltattt,  p,  4).    See  also  Cleaeby,  Ice* 


ianJie  Diet,  s.v.  Mfr,  who  agrees  with 
Grimm  that  the  correct  form  is  fonnd 
in    the  Danish  Eliehonge,  qe.  Eher- 

EscABBorcLE,  French  word  for  the 
carbuncle  (Lat.  car&uncu!u«),aBBimilated 
to  boude,  a  ring  or  buckle. 

Ebcaboot  (Ft.),  a  snail,  seems  to  have 
been  popularly  regarded  in  France  as 
a  typical  watchman  or  sentinel,  pro- 
bably iiom  a  confusion  between  that 
word  and  old  Fr,  etekargaiie,  eseargaite 
(Mod.  Ft.  ichavgtietle),  a  watch,  » 
watch-tower,  which  is  an  adaptation  of 
Qer.Khaar-wachi.&hsad  of  watchmen, 
a  sentry.  In  an  old  chap-book  entitled 
"Le  Debat  das  gens-d'armea  et  d'vno 
femme  centre  nn  lymasBon,"  the  snail 
mounted  on  a  watch-tower  holds  the 
gens-d'armes  at  bay,  refuses  them  ad- 
mittance iato  the  city,  threatens  to  call 
the  garrison  to  repel  their  attack,  and 
behaves  generally  like  a  sentinel.  See 
Kisard,  Hist,  des  Livrcs  Po^lairet,  i. 
117,  who  thinks  eteargot  ori^nally  was 
the  same  word  as  eecargaite. 

Esohbo,  Aihee  (old  Fr.),  a  robber,  as 
if  he  who  gives  one  check  (Fr.  iiAec, 
old  Fr.  etehee,  from  Arab.  Pers.  e«A- 


reaUy  an  altered  form  of  Mid.  High 
Ger.  sehach,  Ger.  schdchier,  a  "sackar" 
or  plunderer  (Diez,  Soheler). 

The  coincidence  of  this  word  with 
iehece,  chessmen,  is  ctirionsly  paralleled 
by  Lat.  laiTO,  and  latruncnln*,  (1)  a 
robber,  (2)  a  piece  in  the  game  of 
draughts;  Egyptian  U,  (1)  a  robber, 
(2)  a  man  at  dtanghls  (Wilkinson, 
And.  EgypHaiw,  ii.  57,  ed.  Birch). 

Ebeluilch,  " ABB'smilk,"aGennaii 
name  of  the  plant  euphorbia  eavla  (also 
called  e«el}:Tavt),  is  a  corruption  of  the 
name  esula  Tmitor  (Andresen). 

Etisib  (Fr.),  consumption,  is  formed 
from  itique  (for  heeliqve,  hectic),  from 
a  false  analogy  to  phUiime  of  the  same 


FAFABnraA,  a  Orison  word  for  a  but- 
terfly, Sard.  faghe-faHna,  as  if  from 
Lat.  iite  farirtam,  "make  meal,"  with 
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KllnBion  to  the  flourlike  dnat  left  by  its 
wmgBwbeDtonched(Diez),  is  doubtless 
&n  altered  form  of  Swiss /or/nZI,  It.  far- 
folia,  orig.  fatfagHone,  from  pavpag- 
lione,  Lat.  papi(ton«nt. 

FiiH-TALLK  (Fr.)i  escessiTe  hanger, 
is  a  corruption  of  fizim  +  gwaU  (Celto- 
Bret.),  bad,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
variants  faira-goLie,  faim-calU,  fraim- 
gaile,  fringale,  analogouB  to  nmU-faiin 
(Soheler).  Compare  Welsh  gwail,  de- 
fect, want. 

Paihkuit,  a  French  word  for  a  laz; 
fellow  (in  Colgrave),  as  if  a  "do-no- 
thing" (fait  niant),  like  vawien,  It. 
far  nienle,  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
feignoBt  (faignant),  one  who  pretends 
he  camiot  work,  lazy  (bo  It.  infingardo). 

Fai^wiska,  a  word  farmed  in  O.  H. 
German  out  of  Lat.  favilla,  as  if  to  de- 
note yeUoa  oiihea  ifaUt,  sc.  fahl,  falb,  and 
etchen) . — Andresen. 

Fasihdoh,  an  old  High  Ger.  word 
for  the  pheasant  (Ger.  Faean),  Mid.  U. 
Ger.  phatehtum  (also  vaehan),  are  for- 
mations similar  to  what  pheas-hen 
would  be  in  English. 

Fastkacht,  the  German  name  of 
Shrove  Tnesdaj,  as  if  denoting  (he  eve 
(nacht)  preoe^g  the  Lenten  fast 
Ifagten),  (compare  Scotch  Fagtene'en), 
seemB  to  be  oidy  another  form  of  Fa»- 
nadti.  Mid.  High  Ger.  vaanaM,  from 
vaeen,  to  revel orriot  (Mod.  Gor./iwei«, 
to  be  giddy  and  trifling),  with  allusion 
to  the  indolgence  of  Carnival-time. 

FAtnuoCBO  (Fr.),  a  suburb,  as  if 
that  which  is  not  the  true  town,  is  for 
fort-bourg,  outside  the  town,  which  is 
the  form  of  the  word  in  Froissart  So 
BovTg  tie  Four,  is  Buryi  Fori*,  Bowg 
de  Jjthore  (Tooke,  I)itier»ion»,  ed. 
Taylor,  p.  178). 

FoT»  is  the  hai.  foria.  Mod.  Fr.  hors, 
and  Boqnefort  gives  the  form  hori-bora 
(Diez  otherwise).  Scheler  adds  that 
fnr-boUTg  is  the  oldestformin  the  teiU. 
Faftx-boargt,  the  suburbs  (Cotgrave). 

FsiaBLATTEB,  "  Fig-bladder,"  sa 
" Fig- pustule,"  and  Feigtearze,  "Fig- 
wart,  German  words  fora  boil  or  large 
pimple,  and  a  large  wart  respectively, 
are  not  compounded  with  feige,  a  fig, 
bat  with  the  provincial  word  Jle^  an 
aSectioa  which  ia   eappoeed,  like  a 


species  of  worm,  to  produce  sores, 
&o.  (Andresen). 

Pbiqb  (Ger.),  "fig,"  a  blow  or  bos, 
ohr-fnigc,  a  box  on  the  ear,  is  a  oonnipt 
spelling  of  /rje,  from  figen,  to  punish 
or  correct,  orig.  to  cleanse  or  purify 
(compare  "  chastise  "  from  "  chaste  "), 
JV^GT,  one  who  cleans,  a  sweeper.  Near 
akm  are  old  Eng.  feague,  to  beat,  old 
and  prov.  Eng.  JU-.,  /eu,  or  feigh,  to 
clemiae,  ^I'n  (Prompt.  Parv.  p.  169), 

Fkin  Oketoheh,  "Fine  Maggie,"  a 
popular  name  in  German  for  the  plant 
fenugreek,  Lat.  foenum  Qrceetun  (Fr. 
p-n/agrea,  Dutch  _/i/7teffrwt),  from  which 
it  has  been  corrupted.  So  in  Low  Ger- 
man Fiw  GtH,  Fin  MargrU  (An- 
dresen). 

Fgld-kOkmbl,  German  word  for  tlie 
caraway,  as  if  itovi  kummel,  cummin, 
is  corrupted  from  Mid.  High  Ger.  ve.U- 
konele,  veliquevel,  derivatives  of  Qk. 
koniU,  Lat  ouwUa,  thyma  (Andresen). 

FEUtsTtTBL,  "a  field  stool,"  a  Ger- 
man word  for  a  folding  chair,  as  if 
from  feld,  field,  is  »  corruption  of  Mid. 
High  Ger.  vatUtvol,  a  folding  stool  (of. 
Oer./alf^tofold,  Fr./awJor).  Hence 
also  Fr.  fauleuU,  It.,  Sp.  and  Portg. 
faldittorio. 

Fbux,  "  Happy,"  when  applied  hy 
Latin  writers  to  uie  south-west  part  of 
Arabia,  was  a  misonderstanding  of  the 
native  name  Yemen,  which  denoted  the 
land  to  the  right  of  Mecca,  but  also 
might  (like  Lat.  tteaster)  means  propi- 
ttoas,  prosperous. 

F«LLKi9EK,  a  German  word  for  a 

Krtmanteau,  as  if  a  wallet  made  of 
Lther  {fell)  and  iron  (eisen),  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Fr.  vaim,  It.  vaUgia,  8p. 

Fekkolh  (Provenqal),Portg./efTOtto, 

8p.  herrqjo,  a  bolt,  so  spoit  from  an  ac- 
commodation to  Lat./nTwn,  iron,  are 
corrupt  forms  of  Prov.  verrolh,  Fr.  uer- 
TOtiil,  oerrou,  from  Lat.  vemculiim,  a 
dimin.  otveru,  a  spit. 

Feuillbtte  (Ft.),  a  quarter  cask  of 
wine.  It.  fogUetta,  so  spelt  as  if  derived 
from  feaxlle,  a  leaf,  It.  foglia  (Lat./o- 
lima).  In  South  France  it  denotes  a 
quart ;  Prov.  Fr,  forms  are  iillotle,  fil- 
telle.  Perhaps  from  faletle,  a  diminu- 
tive of  phiala  (Iht  Cange),  or  perhaps, 
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taldns  Mooont  of  the  It.  form,  from 
Lat.  /oUt«,  folUoalua,  a  leathern  bag, 
and  tiien  a  wiue-ekm  (?),  the  primitive 
oaak  of  moat  wine  ooimtries.  Comptve 
It.  JbgUa,  a  pone  in  the  rognea  lan- 
guage (Florio). 

Ftoddoriff,  Welsh,  a  "  phottwrai^" 
aesimilated  to  the  nati've  woiA  ffoddi,  to 
cast  a  BplendoQT,— itaelf,  howevar,  pro- 
bably a  oongeuer  of  the  Greek  stem 
#wr.  (pAo(-),  light. 

FicHK,  FiQns,  FiGOTTB,  in  old 
French  oaths  Farmafiche  (=spade  or 
iihhle),  fique,or  JUolte,  are  corruptiona 


of  par  ma  foy,  "  as  we  say,  by  my 
"  M."— Cotgrave. 


FiSDXL  iQer.),  fiddle,  so  spelt  as  if  de- 
rived iiamjidicula,  the  itringed  instrn- 
mant  (boia  Lat.fidee,  strings),  is  really 
from  Mid.  tiat.  vUvia,  an  instrument  to 
accompany  sonea  and  dances  (Mid. 
High  Oer.  videle),  from  Lat.  vilvlor,  to 
rejoice  or  frisk  (like  tntvlvt,  a  calf). 
Hence  also  onr  vioUn. 

The  ProT.  Oer.  word  fideHne  is  a 
combinatioo  of  both  forms. 

FiS&iLDi,  an  Icelandic  name  of  the 
butterfiy  (Cleaaby),  as  if  derived  from 
JiXri,  feathers,  with  allnaionto  the  fine 
feathery  farine  that  covers  its  wings,  is 
another  fonn  of  fifrildi.  (Compare 
Prov.  Qer./e</biter,  A.  Sai.^yafefe.) 

FiuaEAKXE  (Fr.),  the  water-mark 
in  paper,  seems  to  be  a  oormption  of 
'"grane,  used  in  the  same  Bense  (Sobe- 

),  It.  uidSp.jiZu^ono,  the  groin  (Fr, 
grain,  Bp.  and  It.  ^ono,  Lat.  gramitn) 
or  toitiie  of  a  material  wrought  in 
wire  (Fr.  JU,  8p.  fila,  Lat.  JUufa,  a 
thread) ;  infinenoed  by  words  like  epi- 
gramme,  programme,  monogramTne,  as  if 
the  meaning  waa  something  written 
(Greek  grdmma)  in  wire  or  woven  work. 
Of  the  same  origin  is  filigree,  old  Eng. 
fiUgnate. 

FiiASBB  (Fr.),  flax,  as  if  spinning 
staff  (filer,  to  spin),  is  perhaps,  but 
scarcely  probably,  an  adaptation  of  Ger. 
flinAt,  O.  H.  aer.,^a^,  Dut.  vEot,  flai. 

FiLOHoaBLLO,  an  Italian  word  for  a 
fiaoh,  is  a  coimption  of  an  older  form 
fringtieUo,  which  is  from  Lat.  JringSla. 


fc" 


modaetyl  or  May-lily  (Vieyra),  aasiiiil- 
lated  io  fio^tria,  a  fnnge. 

FljOSib-xub  (IcbL),  a  "flood-monse" 
(Jketr,  a  flood),  a  fabulous  animal  in 
nursery  tales,  is  probably  only  a  cor- 
niption  from  the  German  fieder-mautf 
thebat  (Cleaaby).  See  FuNn-iiousa, 
p.  122. 

FLAasoLET,  a  SVenoh  name  for  ft 
species  of  haiioot  bean,  ia  a  eormpt 
form  oifageolet,  a  diminutive  (Xfageol 
hom  Lat.  phaseohiM,  a  bean  (Scbelsr), 
by  assimilation  tofiageolef,  a  pipe. 

Flanbebob  (Ft.),  a  sword,  appa- 
wntly  from  Jtamher,  to  flame,  shine,  or 
glisten,  Ainii)»r,_^n]5e,  a  flame :  like  Fr. 
Argot  Jvimme,  a  sword ;  Eng.  brand,  ft 
Bword,  iroTa  A.  6ai.  brand,  a  burning, 
because  it  glitteranhen  "brandished" 
like  a  flaming  torch,  just  as  the  Cid's 
sword  was  named  tvson,  from  Lat.  UHo, 
a  firebrand.  Compare  Oan.  ill.  24, 
"a  flaming  sword,"  Ueb.  lahai,  ft 
flame;  Judges  iii.  22,  "blade,"  Heb. 
tahdbh,  a  flame. 
The  bnndiih'd  iword  of  God  belbre  them 

blued, 
Fierce  u  k  comet. 

UiUon,  Pur.  Lait,  lii.  651. 

Pantdiw,  BO  Ule  thnr  happy  leal, 

Waved  over  bj  that  fluniug  braad. 


U.1 
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Flamberge,  however,  has  nothing  to 
do  with^omme,  but  is  irf' German  origin, 
from  fiatK,  aide,  flank,  and  bergen,  to 
protect  Compare  Oer.  froberge,  a 
BWord  (from  fid,  lord),  a  "  lord-pro- 
tector "  (Diez,  Sohelar). 

Fi-AHfE,  1  (Fr.),  alanaetisaapelt 
Flahhettx  /  as  if  akin  to  fiaTome 
aadfiaoiberge  (which  see),  asif  aglitter- 
ing  blade,  is  a  corruption  of  old  Pr. 
fiieme  (Eng.  fieam),  Prov.  ^ome  (for 
fletme),  Ger.  flt'ete,  M.  H.  Ger.^etfeme, 
O.  H.  Oer.  Jliodima,  fiiedima,  all  con- 
tracted from  Lat.  and  Ok.  phkbo-tomut, 
a  "  vein-cntter." 

Flbub,  in  the  Fi.  phrase  d  fieur  Ae, 
on  a  level  with,  seems  to  be  adapted 
from  Ger.  flur,  Dut.  vUer,  A.  Saz.^, 
r,  aa  if^on  ' 


1  the  game  floor  or  plun. 


^ew-de-Liiee,  ia 
eaia  hj  oe  a  corropaon  offlewr-de-Lomt, 
BO  called  from  Louis  ^TIL  of  France 
having  assumed  it  for  his  devioa. 
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FLoaxaTA  (Span.), 
tion  tojbr,  a  flower,  ^srecar,  to  flower, 
of  It.  and  ProT.  foreata.  Low  I^t. 
/oretta,  orig.  nnenolosed  land,  lying 
ottUide  (Lat./rru)  the  park. 

FoooTK  (Span.),  a  fogot,  so  spelt  as 
if  connected  mtitfcigar,  fogdn,  abearth 
or  fire-place, /»«^  (Lat. /bctw),  ia  the 
same  word  as  It.  fagoUo,  ¥r.  fagot,  from 
Lat-Zocem,  aoo.  of/oz. 

FOL,  1  an  old  Freneb  name  for  the 

Foe,  /  bishop  in  the  game  of  chess, 
is  a  oormption  of  Pers.  fit  or  pil,  on 
elephant,  the  original  name  of  the 
piece.    See  Alfin,  p.  G. 

Fsl,  A  Gnle,  u»,  goaae,  eto.  .  .  .  slso  a 
BuA«p  at  Chti.—CiHgraiit. 

FoUB  (Ft.),  a  oonntry-hoose,  "  raai- 
Bon  de  plaisonoe,"  seems  to  be  dne  to 
ft  confusion  between  folic,  foolishness, 
debauchery,  aaAfewllie.feuillie,  a  leafy 
bower.  Low  hoi. foleta,  Jblia,{Toia'La,t. 
/oliam,  a  leaf  Compare  hWnj,  a  small 
ball,  from  Low  Lat.  hhia,  laubia, 
H.  H.  Qer.  lovie,  Ger.  ioubs,  an  ar- 
homt,  a  leafy  bower  (Qer.  laub,  a  leaf), 
whence  also  O.  Fr.  loge,  and  "lodge." 

FoRcBfi  (Fr.),mad,  furioos,  raging, 
■o  spelt  as  if  oonneot«d  with  force, 
-riolenoe,  forcer,  to  nse  force,  to  over- 
come, is  a  oormpt  orthogra^^T  of  old 
Fr.  fortetU,  from  for  (Jon,  Mod.  Fr. 
Aon),  outside,  and  ten  (Mod.  Fr.  $eni, 
Sp.  and  Prov.  sen.  It.  lenno,  0.  H.  Oer. 

ProT.  fhnmati  It.  fortennato,  old  Fr, 
fortener,  to  lose  one's  reason,  go  mad. 
FoBCBB  Ae  la  laine  (old  Fr.),  to  pick 
or  tease  wool  (Cotgrave),  as  if  to  do 
Tiolence  to  it,  was  perhaps  originally 
to  divide  it  by  forces  or  ^ears,  which 
word  is  a  oontraotion  {for^eea)  of  Lat- 

Fov,  a  name  for  the  beooh-tree  in 
proT.  and  old  French  (as  if  "  fool "),  ia 
a  oormpt  form  of /ou,  from  Lat.  fagvt. 

Frxitao,  the  Oemum  name  of  Fri- 
day, as  if  "  Free-day,"  Mid.  High  Oer. 
trttac,  is  properly  the  Day  of  the  old 
Icelandic  goddess  Fria  or  Frigg. 

FxxTT,  the  Germui  name  of  tbe 
ferret,  a  oontracted  form  (compare  Fr. 
fitret.  It.  furetio.  Mid.  Lat.  furehu,  a 
litlle  thief.yur),  Msimilated  probably  to 


tbe  verb  fretten,  freiem,  to  eat  or  de- 

Fbibdhoz,  the  German  word  for  a 
grave-yard,  as  if  bearing  the  beantdfol 
meaning  of  conrt(Ao/)  of  peace  (/rieife), 
bore  originally  the  prosaic  sense  of  an 
eticJosed  place  aronnd  tbe  cburob  (cf. 
etn/rteden,  to  enclose),  from  friede 
{vride).  Mid.  High  Ger.  vrithof{bom 
vrilen,  to  preserve,  Ooth.  Jrei^an,  to 
spare).  The  form  freilhof  was  in  nse 
in  the  16th  centmy,  and  still  sorrives 
in  South  Germany  (Andreeen). 

Frikdhobbdok,  Wilhelmsdor,  so 
written  instead  of  Friederiehdor,  ka., 
as  if  dw  meant  a  coin,  from  a  misnn- 
deiBlanding  of  Lovitdor  ( = Lowe-d'or). 


Fumabt,  used  as  a  Fr.  name  for  the 
polecat  (jHitoU),  and  snpposed  to  be 
descriptive  of  the  fume  (fiimSe)  or  of- 
fensive odonr  that  it  exhales  (bo  Attdi- 
tions  to  Littr^,  p.  867),  is  really  a  cor- 
ruption of  Eng./oumorf  or  /ouf-moti, 
B«e  FuuniBDX,  p.  183. 

Fvuhb,  French  for  a  dnng-hill.  It. 
fvmiire,  so  spelt  as  if  from  fwne.  It. 
fvmo,  Lat.,/tMH(«,  reek,  smoke,  fome,  ia 
really  from  Lat.  Amtu,  filth,  dnoft  old 
Fr./«nier. 

Chiea  nir  soa  Jumtn-  est  hvdi. 

French  ProDtri. 

Vxjszoa,  in  Hid.  High  Qer,  a  oornip- 
tion  of  fforiick,  which  is  from  Lat. 

portioae  (Andresen). 


Gaillet  (Fr.),  rennet,  apparently  a 
diminutival  form  like  eoAet,  eaehel, 
moUet,  is  a  oormption  of  caiUe-laU, 
"  cordle-miUc" 

Galahtthb  (Fr.),  a  cold  dish  made 


oonunodationtoLat.fa2Jtna(Fr.pefine), 
a  fowl,  or  to  gaiant,  galantin,  is  a  oor- 
mption of  "  geioMne,  an  excellent  white 
brotfa  made  [originally]  of  the  fish 
Maigre  "  (Cot^ave),  Low  Lat.  galaiina. 
Oompare  Ger.  gaOert,  gelatine. 
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RtcutU  dt  Farcn,  Idth  cent.,  p.  309 
(ed.  Jacob). 

Oansebich,  the  German  ssine  for 
tiie  little  hardy  plant  potentilla  or 
wild  tans;,  as  if  from  gena,  a  goose, 
OQd  identical  with  gSnserich,  a  gander, 
is  in  O.  H.  Oer.  gengine  and  ^mfftnc, 
from  grang,  a  beak  or  bill,  and  is  found 
in  the  older  German  as  grenterich, 

Gardeboup,  the  name  given  by  the 
French  to  the  Egyptian  'bird,  the 
Bennn,  from  its  following  the  ploogh 
and  living  in  the  onltivated  fields,  looks 
like  a  corruption  of  its  native  name 
<Jioogerdan;  the  change  from  I'a&oo^or- 
dan  to  la  hamjgardinn  or  tamfgarde, 
and  then  to  the  asnal  compound  form 
gardelKBv,/,  being  by  no  meuis  impro- 

Gabdinb,  German  word  for  a  cur- 
tain, as  if  a  hanging  to  guard  against 
draughts,  Ac.,  Fr.  gardcr,  is  a  oormp- 
tion  of  Fr.  eouriiW,  It.  eoriina  (&om 
Lat.  chart,  an  enclosure),  through  the 
form  gorditte,  Batch  garden  (An- 
dresen^. 


Preparation  day,' 
Andreeen).  See  Cabe-Suhdat, 
p.  60. 

OABSTiaB,  "nasty,  filthy,"  as  applied 
popularly  in  German  to  gastric  fever, 
is  a  corruption  of  gasMtehe  (Andre- 
sen). 

Oadu!  Hact,  oa  it  were  "High 
Pole,"  an  old  term  in  legal  French  for 
the  fiiHt  day  of  Angost,  is  quoted  by 
Eampson  (Mcdii  Aevi  Eal^<ndarivm, 
vol.  ii.  p.  162)  from  a  Patent  Boll,  42 
Hen.  III. "  La  Dimenge  prochein  apres 
la  gcutle  haul."  It  is  a  corniption  of 
La  OouJe  d'Aout,  Xiow  Lat.  Quia 
^u^Mh' (Throat of  Angnst),  amediieval 
date-name  of  doubtful  origin  (vid. 
Spolman,  Olouariwn,  s.v.).  Compare 
A.  Sax.  g^la,  "yule." 

Gadkbr,  a  rogue  or  swindler  in 
German,  is  connected  neitherwilb  gau, 
countiy,  nor  Low  Ger.  gau,  quick  (cf. 
gaudieb,  a  pick-pocket),  but  is  of  gipsy 
origin  and  stands  for  javner  (Andre- 


Gbanmobnti,  an  Irish  word  for  » 

chestnut,  evidently  from  geamnnaidh, 
chaste,  and  cnu,  nut,  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  Eng.  word,  as  if  it  were 
chatle  nut,  nuz  catta,  instead  of  *»«« 


Oeibbfalk,  a  German  word  for  the 
jer-falam  or  jw/iicom,  as  if  com- 
pounded with  geier,  a  vulture,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  more  oorreot  form  ger- 
faik. 

Gblao,  \  a  banquet  or  symposium 
Gelaoe,  /  in  German,  a  word  having 
all  the  appearance  of  being  derived 
from  liegi^,  to  lie  {rficwnbere),  waa 
originally  gelach,  geloch.  Low  Ger. 
gelake,  from  Idch,  laehe,  a  bonqnet,  a 
token  (Andresen). 

GBBcanta.   The  French  phrase /oirv 

bonne  chore  has  been  transformed  in 
German  into  gut  Oeedarr  niachfn,  to 
make  good  gear  (or  equipage). — Andre- 

GioviAL  (It.),  pleasant,  jolly,  appa- 
rently bean  under  the  happy  planet 
Oiove,  Jupiter,  but  perhaps  reollv  de- 
rived from  giovare  (Lat.  juware),  to 
please,  be  agreeable,  or  dellght(Florio). 
— Sohelet,  a.v.  Jovial. 

Oletsobbb,  a  Germuiized  form  of 
Ft.  glaoieii,  as  if  connected  with  glntt, 
smooth,  slippery ;  sometimee  spelt  glSt- 
icher.  Compare  glattat,  glaasy  ice  (:= 
Fr.  verglat). 

GuEniiASZEN,  a  Getman  word  sup- 
posed  to  have  originally  denoted  the 
m«tuure  [maai)  or  length  of  the  Ztmtia 
{gVsd),  but  generally  resljicted  in 
meaning  to  tiie  arms  and  legs,  the 
hands  and  fingeis,  in  respect  to  their 
"  Wfieness  "  ond  efficiency.  Low  Ger. 
Udemalen,  is  said  to  be  corrupted  from 
O.  Norse  UdJuanU,  the  juncture  of  the 
limbs  (from  mat,  meeting,  cf.  Eng. 
"  meet,"  Low  Oer.  nMtfwi),  LidhamU 
may  itself  be  a  corruption  of  O.  H.  Oar. 
Hhhamo,  the  body. 

Qloutbboh  (Fr.),  the  bur,  so  spelt  as 
if  the  name  referred  to  its  property  of 
cleaving  or  sticking  to  a  person's  clothes 
like  give  (Lat.  ghiti^,  formerly  spelt 
gleteron  and  glaitfron,  the  Clote  bur 
(Cotgrave),  is  a  modification  of  old  Fr. 
gleton,  cklon,  from  Ger.  Jdeile,  Flem. 
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lelit  (Scheler),     Compare  Eng. 
Burre  (Gerorde,  p,  664). 

GODULLB  (Ft.), 'ft toping  or  drinking- 
boat  (godniUer,  to  tope),  ia  a  natnraliaed 
form  of  Bng.  ^ood  ak  (old  Fr.  goudaU, 
^odale),  by  aasimilation  to  gogaille,  feaat- 
pigi  good  cheoT,  and  other  subatantivea 
in  -aille.  In  the  Bordelais  patoia  govd- 
aifl  is  ft  mixture  of  ~- -  --"  '     " 


mercy,"  a  Swabian  corruption  oCgrusz- 
danJe,  from  gruez,  greeting  (AudwBen). 


GaiJNDOVNEBBTW,    Of    QruTUfT   Bo»- 

neralag, "  Green  Thursdav,"  a  German 
name  for  Manody  Thursday,  or  Thurs- 
day  in  Passion  Week,  it  has  been 
oonjeotured  is  a  corruption  of  the  Low 
Lat.  eareTM  (Fr.  cartme,  from  ^adra- 
and  txmilhn.      gena,quadrageBima,the/arlyd&fB'laBt} 

,  .  ,.     --    ■"'*  9<x^l-  a     Lent,  as  if  the  Thursday  in  Lent  var 

dnnkmg.gla8a.      Babelais    baa    goud-      eiW^Uemw  (Adelung)  jjustaaifer  ^rim- 
Mj.t    .  k —    i._    _   ..^._:,      ^   Jf,«,w«A    (Crooked    Wedneflday) 


f allot,  a  boon    companion, 

fellow  "  (Cotgrave).    Compare  redin- 

gote,  boat  Eng.  "riding-coat." 

GoousLiN  (Fr.),  a  goblin,  a  sailors' 
corruption  of  gobelin  (frwn  Low  Lat. 
oobalut,  Greek  feJiofog),  as  if  from 
goguei,  merriment,  won  tonneas,  a  froiio- 
oomo  spirit  (Scheler). 

OouBicE  DS  CHAHBBB  (Fr.),  one  of  the 
inferior  officers  of  the  hoosehold  of  the 
dukes  of  Bretagne,  is  a  transposed  form 
of  old  Ft.  grtnnme,  Flem,  grom,  Eng. 
fffoom,  and  has  no  connexion  with 
goumw,  affected  gravity,  stifiness, 
gourTner,  to  curb. 

Gbavicembau),  an  Ital.  word  for  a 
mOBical  inatniment(Florio),  apparently 
compounded  with  yi-anc,  solemn, grave, 
is  a  cormption  of  ctopicemfcato,  from 
Lat.  d<wicymbalv,m,  a  cymbaium,  or 
resonant  instrument,  furnished  with 
keys,  clavet.  Hence  also  Sp.  eioMown- 
hano,  Fr.  ctavedn. 

GsiFFBL,    a    German    word    for  a 

style,  slate-pencil,  4o.,  as  if  connected 
with  griff,  a  grip,  graiip,  grd/en,  to 
seize,  is  a  corrupted  form  of  graphium. 
Mid.  Lat.  graphitu,  a  writing  imple- 

Orimoibx  (Ft.),  a  oonjoring-book, 
seems  to  be  an  assimilation  to  Scand. 
grinut,  a  ghost  (whence  Prov,  Fr.  gri- 
mtari,  a  sorcerer,  and  grimace),  of  old 
Pr.  gramare,  i.e.  grammaiTe,  hterature 
(Greek  grdmmata),  esp,  the  study  of 
Latin,  then  mystic  lore.  Compare 
Eng,  gramary  (Ofinin,  Litta^). 


15ih  c 


t.  p.  «u(ed.JaTOb). 
Here  one  MS.  has  fframaire ;  some 
editions  grofidmaire. 
QboszdankI  "  greftt-thanks,"  "gra- 


ie  said  to  be  ft  popular  corruptioi.  „. 
Carhm  MiUwoch.  In  that  case  the 
Low  Lat  name  of  the  day  Bieg  Viri- 
dium.  Day  of  Greens,  mnst  be  a  trans- 
lation of  the  German  word. 
GoAEniKFANTe,  1  an  Italian  word  for 
GUARDANFAHTB,  /  a  womau's  hoop 
(Baretti),  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of 
ivrtugadin  (vardi'ngaTd),  underatood  Be 
fantitu/ard{?).  See  Farthinoale,  p. 
116.  '  ^ 

GDinEBDo»iB(It.),oldPr.  yaerreffon. 
Low  Lat  iCT'derrfiMMim,  are  cormptionB, 
mfluenced  by  Lat.  donvm,  of  0.  H. 
Ger.  vridarlon,  recompense  (Diez). 

GuiONE(Pr.),  the  black-heart  cherry, 
is  on  BBsimilation  to  such  words  aa 
gtiigner,  guignon,  at  old  Fr.  gvisn«  ■ 
("  termed  so  because  at  first  they  came 
out  of  Guyenno."— Cotgrave),  for  ytii- 
tine  fWallach.  wm'ne,  It.  vUeiola),  all 
apparently  from  O.  H.  Ger.  wiJuela, 
Mod.  Ger,  vieichtel  (Scheler). 

GuDXAnHB  (Pr.),  the  name  Wil- 
liam, used  aa  "  B  nickname  for  a  giiU 
dolt,  fop,  foole  "  (Cotgrave),  from  an 
miagined  connexion  with  guiUi,  be- 
gniled,  guUUr,  to  cozen  or  deceive. 
So  Owimin,  a  noddy. 

GniLLBDw  (Pr.),  a  gelding,  is  ft 
Frenchified  form  of  Eng.  gemtg,  as- 
smiilated  toyui7for,  gmOeret,  gay,  &o. 

OwRnDW,  used  in  Welsh  for  a  widow, 
more  properly  for  an  nnmarried  or 
single  pereon,  nubile,  apparently  boia 
SWeddu,  to  yoke,  to  wed,  gwedd,  a  yoke, 
IB  m  all  probability  only  an  adaptation 
of  the  Eng.  widow,  Lat  vidua, 

Gtko-falco,  a  Low  Latin  name  for 
the  3er-/ofcon  (q.v.),  as  if  from  the  Lat. 
gynu,  and  c^ed  from  its  gyrating 
movements  in  the  air,  like  the  Greek 
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Hrkot,  a  falcon  of  circling  fliRfat,  is 
probably  cormptad  from  giero-falto,  = 
hiero-faUo.    See  Obk-falcoh,  p.  140. 


H. 

Haabbauce,  also  JTwrrowA,  Eeide- 

Ttmeh,  Biihenrauch,  German  words  for 
a  thick  fog,  aeif  ahoir-,  hogt-,  heath-,  or 
high-,  fog,  are  oU,  aooording  to  Andre- 
seD,coiTnpted  from  an  original  heirauch 
(heat-reek),  where  h^  la  oqoatad  with 
Gk.  kaid. 

Hachk  Boiallb.  "  Bojal  Axe  "  (Fr. 
hmhe,  axe),  an  old  French  name  for 
"The  ASodil  or  Afiphodill  flower; 
especially  (the  small  kind  thereof 
called)  the  spear  for  a  king"  (Cotgrave), 
seenu  to  be  a  corruption  of  its  other 
name  hatte  royaU  (Fnchs,  1G47),  Lat. 
Haatnla  Regia,  hing't  »pcar  (Gerorde, 
1697,  p.  B8),  80  called  from  its  long 
pointed  leaves,  whence  it  was  also 
named  Xip^'um  (sword -plant). 
Bright    crown    imperial,   idngipur,   hol;- 

B,  3mt»n,  Pan'i  ilnnintwry,  16S5. 

Hadks,  the  Greek  word  ^httm)  for 
the  state  of  the  dead,  the  underworld, 
and  sometimes  the  grave,  as  if  "The 
Unseen  World  "  ^from  i,  not,  and  iiiiv, 
to  see).  There  is  some  reason,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  it  may  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Assyrian,  in  which 
longnage  Sedi  is  tuod  for  the  general 
assembly  of  departed  spirits.  'DinB,  in 
the  Legend  of  the  Descent  of  Ishtar  to 
Hades  she  is  represented  as  going  down 
to 

Tht  Hnute  w\en  all  tattt :   (be  diT«IIiDg  of 

the  god  Irkilla : 
The  House  [from]  whioh  those  who  enter  it, 


The  Road  whii 


.Tel  it,  n. 


Colunifi  I.  U.  4-6. 

Holies  is  here  called  Bit  Bedi,  "  the 
Honseof  Assembly"(cf.  Heb.eii^rnir, 
assembly),  i.e.  the  appointed  rendez- 
Tons  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  jnst  as 
in  Job  XXX.  28,  it  is  called  Bfth  Moid, 
"  the  house  of  assembly  for  all  hving." 
Similarly  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  thinks  that 
the  Greek  Ereioi  is  derived  from  the 
As^rian  BU  Er^ma,  "  the  honse  of 
dwrkikess"  (lit.  of  the  ctrfn/ (=:  setting) 


of  the  eon,  firom  Erib,  to  enter),  and 
Acheron  from  the  Hebrew  Acharon,  the 
West,  the  last  {Society  qf  BiUieal 
Ardiaology,  Trantitctiotu,  voL  ii.  pt.  L 
p.  188;  vol.  iii.  pt  L  p.  125). 

With  this  meaning  of  Hades  oom- 
pore  the  following  lines : — 


ThtTvo  NobUKMmen,teti.ae.  5, 
U.  15. 16  (ed.  Litdedde). 

See  note  in  loco,  where  I  have  ad- 
duced several  instances  of  this  passage 
having  been  nsed  on  tombstones. 
Another  form  of  the  same  word  may 
be  Aita,  Hades,  the  Pinto  or  King  of 
the  Shades  in  the  Etroscan  mythology, 
whose  mfyestic  figure,  vrith  his  name 
attached,  has  been  discovered  in  the 
wall  paintings  of  the  Orotto  dell'  Oroo 
at  Cometo  (see  Dennia,  CHiet  and 
CemeMet  of  £truna,  vol.  L  p.  860, 
ed.  1678). 

HAORB.FAI.E  (Qer.),  a  species  of  fjd- 
con,  as  if  from  hager,  thin,  lean,  is  a 
cormption  of  Frov.  Ger.  hagari-falk, 
French  hazard,  the  falcon  that  lives  in 
the  wood  or  hedge  (hng),  and  so  is 
wild,  nntamed.    Bee  HAoaAxn,  p.  1S8. 

Hasbbtolz,  a  onrions  German  term 
for  an  old  bachelor,  in  its  present  form 
suggestive  of  gloh,  pride,  foppishnees, 
stiltedness,  &c.,  has  its  true  origin  shown 
in  the  Uid.  High  Qer.  hageataU,  old 
Sax.  hagattold  (Angl.  Bax.  hagu-  or 
haga-tteald,  "  nnmarried  soldier  "),  i.e. 
in  den  Hag  geaUlUen,  qaartared 
amongst  the  yonngnnmanied  retainers 
of  the  castle,  in  their  special  "hedge" 
or  enoloenre  (Andreeen). 

Hahm,  the  German  name  for  the 
eoek  of  a  gun,  is,  Mr.  Wedgwood  sug- 
gests (s.v.  Oock),  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  English  wtsd.  Coek,  anything 
that  sticks  abruptly  up,  is  probably 
another  form  of  cog,  an  indentation. 
It.  cocca,  Fr.  eoehe. 

Hakkhbuchsr  (Ger.).  Andresen 
[Volktelymohffie)  denies  that  this  is  a 
cormption  of  "  arqnebnse,"  It.  arehi- 
buto,  and  maintains  that  it  bears  its 
proper  meaning  on  its  face,  a  gun 
seonred  with  a  hook. 

HamabtSlos,  a  name  sometimes 
given    to    the   rural   police  or  local 
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Harmatolot,  &  mnn-at-armB  (Tozer, 
Beaearehea  in  Hujhlaitda  of  Twkey, 
vol.  ii.  p.  46). 

Hanob-vattb  (Qer.)i  a  ooimption 
of  kanaiiock,  as  if  a  suspended  mat, 
Dntch  hangmai,  Fr.  kamac,  Sp.  ha- 
maea.  It.  amdca,  ail  from  a  native 
American  word ." 


Hantwsbc,    handiwork,    was    &e- 

anently  confounded  with,  and  naurped 
le  place  of  ofliioerc,  a  machine  (from 
entwHrken),  in  Mid.  High  Oetxaan 
(Andtesen). 

Eapfk-cbais,  a  "grip-flesh,"  a  popu- 
lar French  word  for  a  bailiff  ot  police- 
man (like  Bng,  "  catch-poll."),  iB  the 
same  word  as  Wallon  hafpiehar,  greedy, 
glattonons,  Flemish  hi^ehacr,  a 
bailiff,  one  ready  to  eeize,  from  hapj>en, 
to  seize.  Ghair,  therefore,  mwelj 
.  represents  the  termination  -achaer. 
Compare  Qer,  hoteier,  a  constable, 
from  haaehen,  to  seize  (Sigart). 

Habf£  (Greek),  Spmi  (Kicander), 
a  sickle-shaped  sword,  is  a  Qrecized 
form  of  the  Egyptian  Aorpu  =  Heb. 
cAerebA  (Dehtzsch,  Comm.  on  Job,  vol. 
ii.  p.  861). 

Habdbkl,  a  vnlgar  aorrnption  in 
Qerman  of  tmrribel,  horrible,  as  we 
might  say  hor-evil. 

Hasbhakt,  a  Middle  High  German 
form  otITatard  (prob.  Arab.oZ  zor.the 
game  of  dice),  with  some  thought  of 
hatf,  a  hare,  according  to  the  old 
couplet  which  thus  warns  the  dice- 
hunter. 


Hatb-lbveb,  a  Wallon  word  for  a 
piece  of  toasted  bacon,  apparently 
"dreBsed-in-haate"  (feofe  i  la  hale). 
It  was  oriffinally  from  Flemish  lever, 
liver,  and  haiten,  to  roast  or  grill,  and 
denoted  a  slice  of  pig'a  liver  grilled 
(Sigart),    Compare  HIbtsneb,  p.  168. 

HAuasifeBB  (Fr,),  a  rope,  so  spelt  as 
if  derived  from  haittiir,  to  ruse  or  lift, 
sometimes  spelt  hatttiire,  is  borrowed 
from  Eng.  hatater  othaiter,  from  ftoJw, 


to  clew  up  a  saU,  Icel.  hdlsit,  derived 
from  Soand.  halt,  (1)  a  neck,  (2)  the 
tack  of  a  sail,  the  end  of  a  lope.  (See 
Skeat,  B.T.  Satii»er), 

HsBiuuB,  German  word  for  a  mid- 
wife, as  if  compounded  with  anrnie,  a 
nurse.  Mid.  High  Ger.  hevamme,  is  cor- 
rupted from  0.  H.  Ger.  hevanna,  from 
hejsan  (hebeit,  heave),  to  lift  or  raise 
(Andresen). 

B^EBBiBU,  curiously  used  in  the  old 
Fr.  phrase, "  n  entend  VHebrieu,  He  is 
drunk,  or  (as  we  say)  learned:  (from  the 
Analogy  of  the  Latine  word  jEoriuB)."^ 


Je  mil  le  docteur  tou|our«  ivre, 

NotuB  iaier  Sorbonicoa ; 
Je  a'Hi  jumaia  lu  d'sutre  li>re 
Qq'  EpiBtolaiu  ad  Ebriot, 
Ebraaut  is  an  old  form  of  Hebrtmia  i 
of.  FalstaS's  "  Ebrew  Jew," 

Hbdbbioh,  a  German  name  for  the 
plant  ground-ivy,  aa  if  compounded, 
says  Andresen,  with  the  common  ter- 
mination -rkh,  is  corrupted  from  Lat. 
hederaeeua,  from  hedera,  ivy. 

Hbihakoua,  a  ooUoquial  Icelandic 
word  for  erysipelas,  as  if  from  h^im, 
home,  and  dkomn,  eraptian,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  proper  word  dma  (see 
Cleasby,  p.  43). 

Helfant,       \  Mid.HighOer.worda 

HBLFBNTiEit,  /  for  the  elephant,  from 
which  they  are  corrupted,  as  if  the 
he^ng  beast  (Andresen). 

Hellebabde,  the  German  name  for 
a  halberd  or  battle-axe,  as  if  a  "  shear- 
beard,"  or  "deave-all,"  seems  to  be  a 
corrupted  form  of  helm-barde,  from 
helm,  a  helve  or  handle  (Swiss  hahn), 
and  barle,  a  broad  axe,  "  an  axe  with 
a  handle."  In  older  German  the 
word  appears  aa  helm-parten,  "  helmet- 
orusher."  Fr.  haileweda,  a  tall,  ill- 
made  man,  aeema  to  be  a  humorous 
perversion  of  the  Fr.  form  of  the  word, 
AoJIebarie. 

HiBODE.  In  the  French  province  of 
Perigord  the  wild  hunt  ia  called  "  La 
ohaase  H£rode,"  from  a  confusion  of 
the  name  of  Herodiaa,  the  murderess 
of  John  the  Baptiat,  with  Hrddso,  i.e. 
the  renowned,  a, surname  of  Odin  the 
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WUd  Hnntwnan  (Kelly,  C«rio»tf«t  of 
Indo-Europ.  Tradition,  p.  280).  An 
old  ecolesiaeticaJ  decree  mentions  the 
diabolical  illaaioii  that  witches  could 
ride  a-nights  with  Diana  the  soddeas 
of  the  Pagans,  or  with  Heroiiat,  or 
BeiizoriK,  and  an  innumerable  miilti- 
tode  of  women  (Du  Gauge,  b.v.  Diana), 
See  Douce,  IBuatration*  of  Shakgpere, 
p.  286  (ed.  1839) ;  Wright,  Introd.  to 
ProeeeSingt  agaantft  Dame  AUee  Eyteler 
(Camden  Soo.). 

HxBBSOHAFT,  dominion,  lordship,  in 
German,  as  if  directly  from  A«rr,  lord, 
is  shown  by  the  Mid.  High  Ger.  form 
hereehafl  to  be  a  derivative  of  her. 
Mod,  Qer.  hehr,  exalted,  high. 

Hedbkux  (Ft.),  happy,  fcotiAeitr,  good 
fortmie,  so  spelt  as  if  connected  with 
hetir,  bonne  hevr.  However,  the  old 
French  forms  eureiM!,  eUr,  aUr  {bon- 
aSr),  with  their  congeners  the  Proven- 
cal a«rM,  Wallon  aa-eure,  ura,  It.  aria, 
show  that  the  original  in  Latin  is  sot 
hora,  but  ou^urtum. 

Hle-baaCb,  an  Icelandic  comtption, 
as  if  &om  hli,  eheiter,  lee,  and  brnUr,  is 
ft  corruption  of  ieopord,  O,  Eng.  Hbhard, 
Lat.  to-pardue,  hot  appUed  indis- 
criminately to  a  bear,  wolf,  or  giant 
(Cleasby). 

HONOKK,  the  French  word  for  a 
gelding  {omiheriM).  According  to 
Wachter  it  originated  in  a  misunder- 
Btanding  of  the  Teutonic  word  ujollach, 
a  gelding,  as  if  it  denoted  ft  special 
class  of  horses  brought  from  Waiackia 
or  Hv/nga/ry,  "  The  Hungarian  horse." 
Compare  Swedish  vailadt,  ft  gelding, 
vaUaeha,  to  geld,  connected,  doubt- 
less, with  old  Swed.  g&Ua,  Ger.  geHen, 
O.  Norsa  getda,  to  geld,  Lat.  gcdlue, 
Greek  gdliot,  a  ennnch. 

HoBBSUB,  a  WaUon  oormption  of 
err^ur,  while  ourionsly  enough  the 
Li^e  folk  use  «rreur  for  hatred,  aver- 
Bion  (Sigart). 

HuFLATTioB,  a  German  name  for  the 

Slant  colt's-foot  ((twgt^o),  as  if  from 
vf  hoot  and  lattich,  lettuce  {hictuca), 
Andresen  thinks  may  be  really  derived 
from  Mid.  Lat.  buialica  (^utpocium, 
or  lapailkiitm,  sorrel). 

HuFTBORH,  the  German  word  for  a 
bugle  or  hunting-horn,  as  if  the  horn 


whioh,  hanging  from  the  shoulder, 
rests  on  the  hip,  ki^e,  is  otherwise 
and  better  written  mflhom,  which  is 
for  hiefhom,  from  Old  High  Ger.  Mu- 
fin,  to  shout ;  compare  hitf,  a  bugle* 
note  (Andresen). 


I. 

loNEL  (old  Pr.),  swift,  impetaons, 
seems  to  be  an  assimilation  of  old  Fr- 
ienel,  inel  (Prov.  itnel,  It.  mello,  O,  H. 
Ger.  sttel,  warlike,  whence  would  conte 
eenel).  to  Lat.  igneu)  {Ignitellus),  as  if 
the  meaning  were  "  fiery." 

1}  ton  runciD,  a  ennl  desrrer  ig-ntl. 

VU  dt  Si.  Aulian,l.  14^1  (ane 
AtliinsoD,  in  Jacd). 
[EilW  a  attong  rouncie  or  ■  great  swift  war- 

Incantabe  (It.),  to  aell  by  auction, 
as  if  from  Lat.  ineanlare,  is  from  Lat- 
in quanlvm.  How  much  (do  you  bid)  ? 
Hence  also  old  Fr.  enquJaUer,  ra- 
tJiamUri  I'nconf,  encant,  an  outcry  of 
goods  (Cotgravo),  Mod.  Fr.  enetm,  Ger. 
gant. 

Incikta  (It.),  Low  Lat.  ineinela,  Fr. 
enceinte,  pregnant,  as  if  &om  a  Latin 
inoineta,  ungirt,  wearing  one's  olothea 
loose  (or  lond  tohtld,  devirginated) ; 
so  Diez.  HaUairte  en  cinia  is  the 
Bptmlsh  equivalent  for  "  being  in  the 
fftmily  wfty." 

The  true  origin,  probftbly,  is  Lftt. 
inoieni,  ineientit,  breeding,  pregnant, 
Greek  inghiog. 

IvBOGNX,  "drunkard,"  the  Wallon 
name  of  the  plant  artemisia  airolanwn, 
is  the  same  word  as  Fr.  aurone  (avronti), 
popular  Fr.  vrogne,  from  Lat.  dbroto- 


3. 

Janitricbs,  in  Latin  the  wives  of 
two  brothers,  a  corrapted  form  of  the 
Gk.  livartpft, 

Janizabies,  &om  Turkish  ymi  eheri, 
"  new  soldiers,"  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  from  Janva,  as  if  janitors,  door- 
keepers, hke  usW,  Fr.  hw»»ier,  from 
hiuis  (door).  Vid.  Spelman,  Gloasarg, 
S.V.  AdiiiiteionaHe. 

JoBDBKODBB,  the  Danish  word  for  a 
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midwife,  as  if  "  earth-mother,"  Swed. 
Jorik-gvmma,  is  in  all  probability  a 
oorraptioii  of  jodnU)der,j6d  being  the 
O.  Norse  word  for  ohild-birth. 

JuAN-TBATST,  the  Manx  name  of 
the  Jaok-daw,  is  evidently  a  Indloroos 
misrendering  of  the  EusliBh  word,  as 
if  it  were  "Jaok-dough,  Juan  being 
the  fumiliar  of  John,  and  teay§l,  doagh 
(Welsh  Ui£t,  Irish  loot). 

JnBT  AH  KHD,  a  popnlar  Oerman  cor- 
ruption of  Pr.  juatmnent  (M-  Qaidoz, 
BevwCrHique,  19  AoOt,  1876,  p.  119). 


Kal!  pani,  "  blaok  water,"  the  name 
given  by  Hindiia  to  the  sea  or  ocean, 
on  whion  they  have  a  religionB  aversion 
to  embark,  is  a  coTroption  of  the  proper 
eipressioa  khdrd  pini,  "  salt  water," 
(Monier  WiUiamsJ. 

Kata  Faatt,  or  "  tbe  Bl&ek  Wiiter,"  is  ll 


Kah  AH,  in  Hinddatim,  a  "  command,' ' 
is  an  aBHiiuilation  of  the  borrowed  Eng. 
word  to  icamdn,  a  cannon  or  bow,  ka- 
ttxfnd,  to  perform,  ijimilar  adaptations 
«re  Hind,  kaiiga,  a  ClirisIiaQ  ohorch,  of 
8p.  igleaia,  Lat.  ecck*ia;  k^bud,  the 
last  for  a  boot,  of  Greek  kalmodion,  a 
''wood-foot;"  k^mij  (or  ^iiTntz),  a  ehirt 
or  shift,  of  Lat.  camieia  (Fr.  eheirme). 
So  dafiar,  a  record,  itom  Greek  diph- 
thera,  a  skin  or  parclmient ;  and  appa- 
rently hdta,  a  halo  or  circle  ronnd  the 
moon,  bom  Eng.  haU>,  Greek  haUg, 
perhaps  associated  with  h4l,  the  tire  of 
a  wheel. 

Kamxbl-blomstxk,  "  Camel-flower," 
the  Danish  name  of  camomile,  or 
chamo7iiile,  Lat.  cAonuemelon,  of  which 
word  it  is  a  corruption. 

KAvmSTUCu,  "  Chamber- doth,"  a 
German  word  for  fine  lawn,  as  if  from 
Itammer,  a  chamber,  is  a  eoimplion  of 
fcomertcA,  Dutch  kamerijk,  "  cambric," 
&om  the  French  town  Cambray  (An- 
dresen). 

Kampikfokli,  a  Dutch  word  for  the 


woodbine  (Sewel),  as  if  connected  with 
kawtper,  a  warrior,  kampen,  to  combat, 
is  a  oorrnption  of  the  Latin  name 
eaprifolam,  Fr-  ehevrrfemlle  (cf.  Ger. 
geiit-blatt). 

Kapp-hahh,  or  Kofp-huhn,  a  bapon, 
an  ingenious  natnralization  in  German 
of  Lat.  capo{>i)i  ^<>v  Q^-  kopuii,  as  if 
a  cock  that  has  been  eut,  from  kapptn, 
toont  or  castrate  (Andresen). 

Eafp-zadh,  a  German  word  for  a 
species  of  curb  for  a  horse,  as  if  a 
severs  bridle,  &om  Icappen,  to  cut,  and 
saum,  a  bridle,  ie  corrupted  from  Fr. 
eaveam.  It.  ixiveizana,  "  a  cauezan,  a 
headelTaine"(Florio),3p.  caE>e;»n,&om 
eabe^,  the  head ;  Eng.  eaveton,  a  kind 
of  bridle  put  npou  the  nose  of  a  horse 
in  order  to  break  and  manage  him 
(BaUey). 

EABruHEEL,  the  carbnncle,  a  Ger* 
manized  form  of  Lat.  earbvincultts,  as 
if  from/uo^In,  to  sparkle. 

KaAfhIa,  a  Greek  word  meaning  dry 
sticks,  which  Herodotus  (iii.  Ill)  ap- 
plies to  cinnamon,  may  perhaps  repre- 
sent its  Arabic  name  herfat,  kirfah 
(Lidell  and  Scott). 

Eatzbau.,  a  German  tiame  for  the 
game  of  tenuis  or  the  ball  used  in  the 
gome,  H8  if  from  kalze,  cat  (Holetein 
kmball),  is  no  doubt  from  Dntch 
haaie,  i.e..  Fr.  chasif,  a  hunt  (Andre- 
sen).  Compare  Netherland.  kiictsbal, 
kaeti»pel,  tennis,  kaeUcn,  to  play  at  ball, 
kactmei,  a  racket  (Ollnger). 

EATZBMBLUiiK,"Cat.flower,"apopu. 
lar  cormption  of  katebhime,  "  cheese- 
flowor  "  (cf.  our  "  batter-cap  "),  a  Ger- 
man name  for  tho  anemone  wmorosa  or 
wind-blume  (Grimm,  Deut«c]ie»  WOr- 
terbach,  s.v,). 

Eatzbkjaumbb,  "  Cat's -misery,"  a 
German  word  for  crapulenoe,  derange- 
ment of  the  stomaoh,  is  said  by  Andre- 
sen  to  have  been  originally  formed  front 
Ok.  kalarrh.  Compare  Scot,  cotter  for 
catarrh,  and  vulgar  Eng.  ceii  =  vomers, 
Ger.  kotKTt. 

Eaulbarsch,  and  Eaulkopf,  German 
names  for  the  rutT  fish  aud  miller's 
thumb,  as  if  from  their  frequenting 
holes  (fcoui.  Low  Ger.  kule,  a  hole), 
are  really  derived  firam  keule,  a  club. 
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Ebttx,  a  term  applied  by  BpoTtamen 
in  Germany  to  a  covey  of  birds  {keite 
JTtthner),  aa  if  a  chain  (keUe)  or  ooa- 
tinued  flj^t  of  tbem,  would  more 
correctly  be  hilte  or  hiiite  (preaerved  in 
the  8.  Qerman  dialects),  O.  H.  Oer. 
ehutti,  a  flock,  troop,  or  herd  (Andre- 
sen). 

EHABTUioaH,  the  name  ^ven  by 
Moaea  to  the  Egyptian  magicians  {e.g. 
Oen.  zli.  6),  understood  to  mean 
"sacred  acribes,"  as  if  from  Heb. 
Jeheret,  a  pen  or  atylns  (Bmith,  Bib. 
Diet,  vol,  ii.  p.  196),  in  spite  of  its 
Hebrew  complexion  is  the  same  word 
»s  the  Egyptian  Khar-Uih,  "  the 
Wsnior,"  ttie  name  borne  by  the  high- 
priests  of  Zor- Ramses,  at  Zoan 
(Bmgsch,  Egypt  wider  the  PHaraohi, 
Tol.  ii,  p.  8M). 

EuBB,  an  antiquated  Oerman  word 
for  the  white  of  an  egg,  as  if  the  dear 
(klar)  part,  also  e!«rklar,  is  derived, 
according  to  Grimm,  from  Eng.  glair. 
Ft.  jkuVe,  if  indeed  both  sets  of  words 
ore  not  of  a  common  origin. 

EtiPBB,  a  bait,  lure  (formerly  guer- 
der,  guarder,  gtteder,  0.  H,  Ger.  ouer- 
(tor,  aworm,  a  bait),  when  appUedtoa 
cross-seam  iu  an  article  of  dreaa,  or  the 
small  leather  thong  of  boots  and  shoes, 
aa  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  is  a  con- 
fusion of  querder,  guarder,  with  the 
word  gwtrtior  (Andresen). 

KoHLKBKiTBB, "  Cabbage-roaster,"  a 
humorous  perversion  in  popular  Ger- 
man Bjteech  of  the  word  coUoborotor. 

EoHiHa,  the  Dutoh  word  for  a 
king,  as  if  the  man  of  knowledge, 
Swed.  konung,  Bunio  hmwfig,  0.  Sax. 
cunin^,  less  oorreot  forms  than  O.  Eng, 
(x/ning,  son  of  the  kin.  See  Kino, 
p.  204.  In  Icelandio  poetry,  feonunyr 
IS  regarded  as  standing  for  konr  ungr, 
"young  noble." 

EoPFNoaz,    1  in  German,  a  blow  on 

EoPFNUssB,  /  the  head,  as  if  oom- 

Sunded  with  niui,  a  nu^  is  from  0. 
.  Ger.  mczan,  to  hit  or  push,  Prov. 
Oer.  nuwi>n  and  nutoen  (Andresen). 

Ebamrieu,  a  Wallon  word  apphed  to 
crooked  trees  and  rickety  children,  as 
if  from  Ger.  krank,  sick(Eng.  cranky), 
is  probably  identical  witt  laege  oran- 
chte,  used  in  the  same  sense,  which  is 


derived  from  Pr.  ehanoreixa,  cankered 

ISigart). 

Ebikche,        )    Gorman  words  for 

Eribohbnte,  f  Uie  teal  or  fen-duck, 
as  if  from  krtechcn,  to  creep,  is  for 
kr{ch:tUe,  from  Low  Ger.  hricke  (annt 
orfcca),  probably  referring  to  theory  of 
the  bird  (Andresen). 

Ekdb-fiab,  a  word  for  crape  in 
Danish  and  Swedish,  as  if  a  compound 
of  Dan.  hrate,  Swed.  hnua,  to  curl  or 
crisp,  ai^A  flor,  gauze,  is  in  all  proba- 
bility a  naturalized  form  of  O.  Pr, 
cretpe  (Mod.  Vt.  eripe),  from  Lat. 
crufitw,  lit.  the  crisped  or  wavy  mate- 
rial, and  BO  stands  for  eresp-fior, 
another  form  of  the  word  in  Danish 
being  hrep-fior,  i.e.  orepe-fiar.  Compare 
Ger.  fcrottsflor, 

Edoelbopf,  a  word  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  for  a  hood-ahaped  sort  of 
pastry,  as  if  from  hugel,  a  ball  or  bullet, 
and  }u^f{en),  hops,  is  really,  according 
to  Andresen,  from  kugel,  ^  Lat.  cucui- 
hit,  a  hood,  and  hefc,  Bav.  hep/en,  yeast, 

EUmnLBLiirTOESN, "  Cummin  ■leri'," 

a  popular  name  for  the  trick.with  three 
cards  with  which  aharpers  cheat  country 
bumpkins  in  Germany,  is  said  by  An- 
dresen to  be  a  corruptioQ  of  gimel- 
bVUtchen,  i.e.  "  Three  leaflets  '  (or 
cards),  gimel,  the  third  letter  of  Uie 
Hebrew  alphabet,  being  used  in  the 
Gipsy  language  for  three, 

EUnihas  (sc.  Eunighase),  "Eing- 
hare,"  a  German  dialectia  word.  Mid. 
High  Oer.  kUnigel,  a  rabbit,  as  if  con- 
nected with  kiinee,  kSnig,  a  king,  are 
corruptiona  of  Lat.  cuniculni.  Other 
perversions  are  kuniglein  and  Aur- 
niekel  (Andresen).  The  resemblance 
of  Flemish  honing,  king,  to  konyn, 
rabbit,  has  produced  a  aimilar  play  of 
words  in  an  old  Eng.  poem  (temp. 
Ed.  I.)  :— 

We  aliule  Bo  ths  Conyng  ant  make  roate  it 

Polinail  Sengt,  p.  191  (Cunden  Soc). 
[We  shall  8*;  the  rabbit  (or  kioc).] 
Edssen  (Ger.),  a  cushion,  is  a  cor- 
rupt assimilation  to  tditiCTi,  tdseing,  of 
Fr.  coiissin.  It.  eutcino,  derived 
through  a  form  cutdiiniim,  from  Lat. 
widta,  a  cushion.     See  Codktte. 
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KuTscHi  (Gannan),  "coaoh,"  the 
word  for  a  bed  used  at  Ziethea  in  Prus- 
sia where  a  Frenob  colony  has  been 
settled,  is  the  Oerman  mispronmi  ela- 
tion of  the  French  eouche  {Revue  det 
Deux  Mondfs,  Feb.  16,  1876).  Ger. 
Awf«cAe,  ahot-bed,is  of  the  same  origin 
(Andresen). 


Lachs,  a  German  word  for  the 
salmon,  so  spelt  as  if  ooonooted  with 
laehe,  a  pool  or  lake,  is  really  the  same 
word  as  Scond.  lax,  a  salmon. 

Lakkitzb  (Ger.),  liquorice,  is  a  Ger- 
manized form  (cf.  ritip,  a  scratch  or 
chink)  of  Lat.  li/juirilia.    See  Beoauz. 

L.^MAHBDR  (Fr.),  a  pilot,  is  an  assi- 
milntinn  to  gouvemeur,  a  steeramao,  of 
old  Fr.  laman,  whicb,  as  well  as  Fr. 
lonitan,  has  been  formed  from  Dut. 
looiUtiian,  old  Eng.  lodj:sviati,  lodematt, 
A..  Sax.  tod-imin,  "way-man,"  the  man 
that  shows  the  way,  a  guide. 

Laubebtsnusz,  "  Lambert's  nut," 
a  German  name  for  the  filbert,  signi- 
fied originaUy  the  nut  from  LoTnbardy, 
the  Lombards  (Langobarden),  having 
formerly  been  caUed  Lamparlen  (An- 
dresen). 

L&Mi>ETitA,  the  modem  Latin  name 
of  the  lamprey  ( It.  lampreda),  does  not 
occur  in  any  classical  author.  PUny 
calls  this  fish  muetela.  Dr.  Badham 
observes  that  the  real  derivation  of 
this  word  ie  our  own  lamprey  through 
lamproie,  lampryon,  lampeiron,  but  he 
is  certainly  mistaken  when  he  says 
that  lamprey  is  itself  derived  from  long, 
long,  Aaa  prey, prick,  pride,  the  name  of 
the  small  river  fish  of  the  same  speoiee 
[Proee  HalietilKt,  p.  488),  Lampeira, 
as  if  lamleng  petram,  "lick-stone,"  or 
"  Buok-sCoue,"  is  an  attempt  to  make 
the  name  of  the  fish  significant  of  its 
oharacteriatiQ  habit  of  attaching  itself 
firmly  to  stones  by  ita  mouth.  The 
original  meaning,  however,  may  be 
traced  probably  in  the  Breton  Umipret, 
ttoia  lampr,  shppery. 

Lantdkbi  (O.  H.  German),  is  for 
the  Latin  ItOrQ,  as  if  a  land-plague. 
Compare  It.  landra,  alandra. 

Lakternbb  (Fr.),  to  talk  nonsense, 
to  trifle  (latitirnes,  nonsense,  lanler- 


nier,  a  trifler),  has  probably  nothing  to 
do  with  the  light-giving  lanteme.  In 
old  French  il  means  to  dally,  loiter,  or 
play  the  fool  with  (Cotgrave),  appa- 
rently from  Flem,  lerUereti,  to  delay,  act 
lazily  (Kilian;  but?  amisprint  forleu- 
lerett,  to  loiter).  So  It.  lantentare,  to 
goe  loytring  about  and  spend  the  time 
in  foolish  and  idle  matters  (Florio). 
Compare  Flem.  lanlerfanten,  to  trifle ; 
Dut.  lanferfanten,  to  loiter  (Sewel); 
lundem,  to  loiter  (Id.);  Fr,  teiwfore, 
O.  Fr.  landreux  (Bret,  kmdar),  idle, 
lazy. 

Lanzkneohtb,  so  spelt  sometimes  in 
Germ  an,  as  if  to  denote  soldiers  armed 
with  a  lance  (lame),  is  an  ignorant  cor- 
ruption  of  Landaknechl,  a  foot-soldier 
in  the  service  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
(Landetherr),  because  a  lance,  ae  dis- 
tinguished from  a  spear  (epiesz),  was 
properly  a  knightly  horseman'e 
weapon. 

Ladtb,  the  German  word  for  a  lute, 
aa  if  ooDnecl«d  with  lavi,  sound,  is  ob- 
viously the  same  word  as  Prov.  Ia6t, 
Sp.  laud,  Fr.  bith,  Portg.  aloud,  Arab. 

Lactthlb,  a  Latin  word  for  a  stone- 
quarry,  is  a  form  of  laionaa,  Greek 
laCoviia,  literally  a  "stone-catting" 
(firom  loot  and  tome),  assimilated  ap- 
parently, regardless  of  sense,  to  the  ad- 
jective lavtUB,  rioh,  sumptnons. 

Lebkuceen,  a  Oerman  word  for 
gingerbread,  so  spelt  as  if  having  some 
connexion  with  leben,  is  pleonastically 
compounded  of  Lat.  libum,  a  cake,and 
kueKen.  A  Hessian  oorruption  is  leek- 
fcweAen,  as  if  "dainty-cake"  (cf.  Ger. 
lecker,  hckerish,  nice).— Andresen. 

Lebbucht,  "  Life- malady,"  a  fre- 
qnent  perversion  of  the  German  word 
lebzuehl  or  Unbmcht,  maintenance  for 
life,  jointnre,  annuity,  from  zuehl, 
rearing,  discipline,  breeding  (An- 
dresen). 

Lbckebzwbio,  "  licker-twig "  or 
dainty-stick, anamefor  Uquorice  found 
in  some  of  the  German  dialects,  is  a 
oorruption  of  Lat.  liguiriUa,  Greek 
glukiirrkista,  Ger,  lahritxe. 

LEHt>oBB  (Fr.),  an  idle,  drowsy  fol- 
low, is  altered  from  old  Fr.  InjidrrvK 
(Urct.  loTuiar,  idle),  under  the  influence 
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ot  endtirmi,  sleepy,  U  endort  (Diee). 
Compare  Picard.  Undoroii,  idle,  indif- 
ferent (Scbeler). 

Lepbachadn,  on  Auglo-Irish  word 

for  a  pigmy  sprite,  like  a  little  old  man, 
generally  engaged,  when  discovered,  in 
cobbling  a  ^oe,  Irish  hithhhrdgan,  aa 
if  derived  from  leiih,  one,  brog,  aboe,  an, 
artificer.  AnotherBpellingiBlupracAtiin, 
and  tbe  original  form  is  said  to  be . 
ft«;AcAorpdi»  or  lurlurrpiiti,  i.e.  "little- 
body,"  from  high,  lu,  little,  and  eorp6n, 
bodikin,  &om  cm-p,  a  body. 

Lbuuttkd,  the  German  word  for  re- 
port, reputation,  often  nnderstood  to 
be  for  kuiemvnii,  as  if  from  the  mouth, 
rmmd,  of  tbe  people,  hufe  (cf.  the  say- 
ing, "In  der  Leute  Mund  sein"),  is 
really  from  Mid.  High  Ger.  UvnMnt, 
from  Goth,  hliuma,  ear,  0.  Norse  hliomr, 
clamour,  report  (Andresen),  O.  H. 
Oer.  hUumvnt,  =  Vedic  aromata  (good 
report,  gloiy),  and  near  akin  to  Ger. 
(iirr-)feumdunff  (calumny),  A.  Sax.  hhm 
(noiBe),  hlud,  "  loud,"  Icel.  liaman, 
Lat.  clamare,  and  aivien  {eroenien,  re. 
port,  accusation),  ifKliUiu,  cluere,  Gk. 
eX(0£,  all  from  tiie  root  sru,  to  bear. 
(See  M.  MiiUer,  CAspa,  voi  iv.  p.  230.) 

LBiJTNAHT,  a  popniar  German  cor- 
ruption of  UeuUnont  (Bavarian  fcu- 
fewtm/),  as  if  fi-om  leute.  Children  ore 
wont  to  say  "  Lentmitnn "  after  tbe 
analogy  of  "Hauptmann"  ( =  cap- 
tain ) ,  — Andresen . 

LiONE  (Fr.),  a  line,  for  old  Fr.  lin, 
Lat.  It'nunt,  Uttea  (so  old  Fr.  linage  =: 
Mod.  Fr.  Ugnage,  hneage),  so  spelt 
from  a  false  analogy  to  eigne,  ligneux, 
woody,  rigne,  where  the  g  is  organic 
(Lat.  »igimm,  lignum,  regnv/m).  So 
lt'''gne,0.  Fr.  ft'i^,  from  Lat.  (i'»ea.  On 
tbe  ouier  band,  in  bemn,  nuUin,  iox  be- 
tiigne,  m^gne,  tbe  g  which  should  have 
been  preserved  has  disappeared.  Com- 
pare popular  Fr.  mevgnier,  prugnier, 
tignioti,  for  mmimor,  pmnicr,  union  (so 
oignon). — Agnel,  Infiuenee  du  Lang. 
Tcpvlaire,  p.  112. 

LiEBSTOCKEL,  the  German  name  of 
tbe  plant  lovage,  ae  if  "  Love-stock," 
a  corrupted  form  of  Mid.  Lat,  IfviaH- 
cum,  lubitiiaam,  from  Lat.  UgvMi^Mm, 
the  Ligurian  plant  (Audreseu).  Com- 
pare 0.  Bug.  Li 


LiNDwrBH,  a  German  word  for  a 
dragon,  as  if  so  called  from  Unde,  tbe 
linden-tree  under  which  Sigfrid  killed 
it,  is  from  Mid.  Bieh  Oer.  Imt,  b  snake, 

and  umrm  (Grimm). 

LloKcoBNo(It.),aiiUnicome(Plorio), 
a  corruption  of  lioccmo,  and  that  of 
Ucomo  (also  written  aUcorno),  all  iioxa 
Low  Lat.  vmicomh;  cf.  Fr.  lieome.  Bo 
It.  Udfcmie,  an  elephant- 

LiQuiBiTU,  a  Latin  corruption  of  the 
Greek  ghikwrhixa  ("  sweet-root  "), 
liq^uorice,  the  laet  put  of  the  word 
bemg  asrimilated  to  the  common  Latin 
termination,  and  the  first  to  lienor. 
Hence  the  curiously  disguised  words, 
Fr.  rigUfm,  Watlon  erouUwe. 

Lie  DB  VBNT  (Lily  of  the  wind),  an 
old  French  term  for  "  A  gust  or  flaw 
of  wind,  also  an  opposition  of  two  con- 
iivy  winds"  (Cotgrave),  seems  to  be  a 
corrupted  form  of  "  Lit  du  vent,  terme 
de  Marine,  direction  exacte  dn  vent " 
(Gattel). 

LisoNJA,  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
=  flattery,  so  spelt  as  if  connected  with 
iiffl),  smooth,  like  "  flatter  "  from  "  flat, " 
is  really  ahin  to  It.  IvMnga,  0.  Fr. 
htenge,  Frov.  lauxenga,  from  laniax, 
Lat.  lauiwe,  to  praise,  loMt,  praise. 

LdwiN,  a  name  for  the  avalanche  in 
soma  parts  of  Switzerland,  as  if  "  the 
lioness"  (Oer.  JitrDinn),  is  a  corruptioa 
of  the  German  laioine,  Grisons  Ifntno, 
0.  U.  Ger.  levjina,  Fr.  laeange,  L.  Lat. 
Ixmna,  lohina,  from  Lat.  lahea,  labor,  to 

Und  willat  du  die  Hblsfende  Vimin  dieht 

So    wtndli^    elill    durch    die   Strasu   der 
Scbreekeo. 

Schiiltr,  BtrgOed. 
T]ii>  glacier's  sea  of  haddlins  conea, 

Its  towiiDg  tumuli  (ranceaui  wonder; 
And  'mid  inyiit«rious  tempMt-toaeB, 
The  fuuui'ii'i  iliding  thunder. 

OoiMlt,  O  thi  SUbiitt. 
Lavant,  a  Sussex  word  for  a  violent 
flow  of  water,  may  be  related.   "The 
rain  ran  down  the  street  in  a  lavant " 
(Pariah). 

LCEOKT^HOB,  Greek  (XvcocnSvoc),  "the 
Wolf- slayer,"  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  a  contiisiota  of 
lukot,  a  wolf,  with  Wte,  hght,  another 
epithet  of  the  same  god  brang  Lukiot. 
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Ldnzk,  a  Mid.  High  Ger.  word  for  a 
lioneBB,  from  a  ooiifasioii  of  the  name 
of  that  ommal,  ieun'nne  (Oer.  l&mn), 
with  It.  Umxa,  Fr.  <mc«,  Oer.  unze,  the 
"ounce"  (Andresen). 

LrNCURnrif ,  a  Latiu  name  for  amber, 
Greek  hittghourion,  from  (un^te*  oifrda, 
lyni'o  urine,  so  called  as  if  it  were 
lyni'B  wat«T  petrified,  is  probably  a 
ootmption  afUngurion,  or  tigurium,  so 
named  becaoso  found  originally  in 
Ligvria  in  N.  Italy,  "lagure"  in 
EioduB  xxTiii.  19,  tranelating  Heb. 
le^hfm  (?  team  laghant,  to  lick  up,  at- 
tract), in  the  Vulgate  ia  ligv/rius,  in 
Lix.  Ugurion  {ieeBibkDid.s.v.;  East- 
wood and  Wright,    Bibh  Word-book, 

It  ia  uld  oF  them  [l.inies],  that  Ihey 
knowiDp  s  certoine  Tertue  in  their  vrine,  do 
bide  it  in  tbe  und,  and  that  thereof  eammeth 

which  forhrightnesiiertsenibleth  lie  Amber. 
....  Bat  in  mj  opinion  it  is  bat  a  bble; 
For  Tbeopbrut  faimnelfe  confesieth  tbat  Lyn- 
earium,  which  hecaleth  L^n/piriiim,  is  digged 

out  of  tbe  earth  in  Lygiina It  ia  also 

verj  probable,  that  aeeiuff  thin  Amber  waa 
firttoTall  brought  intoGreeceoutof  Lygnria, 
according  to  the  denomination  of  all  itranxe 
thinga,  they  called  it  Lynguriam  after  the 
name  of  the  country,  whereupon  the  iipo- 
ranl  Latinea  did  feigne  an  etimology  of  the 
worde  Lvncurium,  fiuui  Lifuni  trinam,  and 
Tppon  th^i  weake foundation hauetheynuBed 
that  Taine  bnildinge. — T/ipitll,  HiiMni  <f 
Feun-tonltd  Rtaiti,  p.  493  (1608). 

In  uoae  cnuntriea  where  the  Oneea  breed, 
their  urine  (after  it  ia  made)  congealeth 
into  a  certain  ycie  aubelsnce,  &  waxes  drie, 
&  ao  it  comeii  to  be  ■  certain  pretious  alone 
like  a  carbuncle,  glittering  and  ahiniog  as 
red  as  fire,  and  called  il  is  Lynnriun.— //ol- 
lan-l,  Plinv't  Nat.  Hiilory,  (om.  i.  p.  tl8 
(1634). 

Ilemoatratns  cals  Amher  Luacufum,  for 
that  it  commeth  of  the  rriiw  of  the  wild  beast 
named  Uncea  or  l^yncea. — Id.  torn.  ii.  p.  6)J6. 


M. 

Majuklaab.  SawGlinhia  Woorden- 
boek  (n08)aoieBontbe-woritiumkflaaT, 
ft  broker,  aprocurer  of  borgaina,  "aoniB 
conceited  fellows  of  that  trade,  that 
understand  nothing  of  the  true  ortho- 
Rraphy,  will  write  MaaltJtlaar  i  just  as 
if  the  signification  of  this  word  was 
Mnlo'  dear  or  rfody  -■  But  if  tliey  hail 
leuru'd    the  Etymology,  they  might 


know,  tliat  this  subetantive  is  derived 
from  maakelen  after  the  same  mumer 
as  kakelaar  proooeds  from  kakelen." 

W/LCCOisisB,  DutBB  nES,  an  old  Fr. 
name  for  the  Dance  of  Death,  tbe 
favourite  allegorioal  representation  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  ae  if  it  consisted  of 
the  seven  Macoabee  brothers  and  their 
mother.  Low  Lat.  cJutrea  Macdmhae^ 
oruni  (Du  Cange),  is  in  all  probabihly 
a  oomiption  of  donee  macabre,  i^. 
dance  of  the  cemetery  or  tomba,  from 
Arab.  maqSUr,  tomba  (pin.  ofviaqbara), 
whence  also  Prov.  Span,  macab^'a,  a 
cemetery,  Portg.  al-mocavar  (Davio). 

C'esi  la  datiH  da  Machabtei, 
Oi  cbacun  i  dan>a>r  apprend. 
La  Graniit  IJarue  Macabre  da  Kammet 
el  dfijtmmtt,  17«B. 

SeeNisard,  HitUnredet  LU^retFopn- 
laxrea,  torn.  ii.  p.  276  leq. 

MlBBBETTio,  "  Mare-radiab,"  a  pe- 
dantic attempt  made  to  assimilate  the 
German  word  meerreHg  {ue.  the  rettig 
or  radish  that  loves  wet,  marshy  groimd, 
raeer)  to  the  English  "  horse-radish" 
(Andresen,  VoUcselymologie,  p.  6), 

Maih-boitrnie,  )  old  French  words 

Main-bohnb,  )  for  goardianship, 
patronagB,  protection  (Cotgravs),  so 
spelt  as  if  derived  from  main,  hand, 
lUte  mamlenaw^,  are  corrupted  from 
older  Fr.  mmtibow,  mambottTg,  which 
ore  adaptations  of  O.  H.  Ger.  munlboro, 
guardian,  mniUburH,  protection,  from 
munt,  hand,  and  beran,  to  bear.  Com- 
pare A.  Sai.  vmndhora,  L.  Lat  mun- 
diburdus,  a  guardian  (Diez).  Similar 
corruptions  are  It.  mano-vatdo  for 
monovaidd,  mondiialdo,  from  0.  H.  Ger, 
mvnl-iwiU,  administrator;  and  8p. 
manicoriiid    for   monocordto,  a  mono- 

MAiN-DB-aLOiBB  (Freuoh),  the  man- 
drake, is  a  corruption  of  nuindegJ»ire, 
mandragore  (It.  mandragola),  from  Lat. 
mandragorai.  See  Hand-OF-Olobv,  p. 
161. 

MAiN-D'(BavBE(Fr.), "  workmanship, 
manual  labonr,"  a  word  curiously  in- 
verted for  ojuw-e  tfe  motn  (pretty  much 
as  if  we  wrote  tBorJcyhand  for  haittdy- 
(corl:),  seems  to  be  an  imhappy  assimi- 
lation of  that  expression  to  mawmtvrc. 

htAJORANA  (Portg.),  8p.  nuiyoraafi, 
It.  inuggiorana,  mftijoram,  are  derived 
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from  Lat.  amarctetu  (?  amaracinum), 
but  a^paiently  aseimilated  to  -major.  It. 
maggurre. 

Mii.jingg.Hra  (Fr.)i  BD  lioBpitsl  for 
lepers,  is  an  assimilation  of  Uie  older 
form  maiaderie,  bouse  of  Ttuiiadet,  to 
ladrerte,  an  koapitol  for  the  leprous 
(lodrc,  one  afOictc^  like  Loioru*.— Lake 
ivi.  19). 

MAI.UI0QUB,  a  name  that  French 
Milors  give  to  the  albatross,  asif  "ill  to 
raook,"  it  being  a  bird  aaperBtitioaBly 
venerated  by  seamen  (see  Coleridge's 
Ancient  Afnriner),  is  regarded  by 
Devto  as  a  probable  corruption  of 
ni'iiiifhuk,  a  mameluke,  Arab,  timmlik, 
a  slave,  with  alloBion  to  its  dark  plu- 
mage and  beak. 

Ualbedb  (Ft.),  misfortane,  old  Fr. 
«iai  ear  (nmjitm  auffuriuni),  spelt  with 
h  from  an  imagined  conneiion  with 
Jieurp  as  oaed  in  the  popular  expression 
A  ta  maihetire!  which  is  really  quite 
distinct  (being  irom  vtaia  hcrra).  See 
Heubeuz. 

Tkot  mat  maiun. 

Vie  dt  Stinl  A„ban,  I.  S54. 
A  la  malheurt  e«t-il  veiiu  d'Enpa^e. 

Molieei,  UEtoardi,  ii.  13. 

Malitobnb  (Fr.),  gawky,  awkward, 
so  spelt  as  if  it  meant  mal  toumi  (mids 
tomalvv).  ill  turned  out,  badly  mode, 
like  mal-loH,  ill-shaped,  is  a  corruption 
of  marilome,  a  coarse,  ugly  girl,  derived 
from  Maritome*  (Scheter ;  Wheeler, 
Noied  Naniei  of  Fiction),  the  name  of 
a  hideous  Asturion  wench  in  Don 
Qninvli;  a  servant  at  the  inn  which  the 
knight  mistook  for  a  castle,  thna  de- 
scribed : — 

A  broad-laced,  flat-headed,  saddle-nowd 
doitdy ;  blind  of  one  eje,  and  the  other 
altuoatout,  .  .  .  Sbe  waa  not  aboTe  three 
(«el  higb  from  ber  heels  to  her  Lend;  aiidher 
■houldm,  which  MunFwhat  loaded  her,  as 
bavins  too  mucb  flesh  upon  them,  made  her 
look  doiVDwards  ot^ener  than  aLe  could  have 
iTiHhed.-~UoH  Quiivli,  pt.  J.  ch.  16. 

The  Manloma  of  the  Saracen's  Head 
Newark,  replied.  Two  women  bad  ptaaed 
that  morning. — Air  II'.  Seoll. 

UiHLAT,  HindilBt&nf  corruption  of 
tLe  English  word  ovielcl,  as  if  it  had 
some  connexion  with  TiuinUat,  mudma- 
lai,  afiair  or  business- 


been  assimilated  to  mamma,  a  nm«e  or 
mother,  just  as  It.  monna,  Sp.  mono, 
Bret,  mouno,  a  "monkey,"  meant 
originaUy  an  old  woman,  and  Fr. 
^uenon,  a  female  ape,  is  prob.  akin  to 
our  "  quean." 

Mahdel,  the  German  word  for  an 
almond,  an  assimilation  to  the  native 
mandel,  a  mangle,  of  prov,  Fr.  aman- 
dele,  Prov.  almandala  (for  anumdo/d), 
corrupted,  with  inserted  n,  from  Lat 
amygdiila. 

Mandraaqbbskbitid,  a  oormption  of 
mandragora,  used  in  the  Netherlands. 
Kruid  =;  herb,  wort  (Oer,  hroMf). — An- 
dresen,  p.  27. 

MANioonnio  (Span,  mid  Portg.),  Fr. 
trKtmcoriiioTi,  a  musical  Instrument,  a 
"manichord,"  as  if  &om  inanut,  is  the 
It.  nuMiocoriJo,  Ok.  monochordon,  a  one- 
stringed  instrument. 

Maquebeau  (French),  a  pander  or 
go-between,  is  an  assimilation  to 
nM^aereau,  a  mackerel  (O.  Fr.  makerel, 
the  spotted  fish,  from  Lat.  macula,  a 
spot),  of  Dut.  mahelaar,  a  pander  or 
broker,  from  mahelen,  to  procure,  which 
is  from  maken,  to  make  (Skeat, 
Scheler).     See  Maakkiaar. 

MABiE  EN  CABEVB,  "  Fish  in  Lent, " 
is  a  modem  French  corruption  of  mors 
en  aiTeme,  an  old  proverbial  saying 
dating  as  far  back  at  least  as  1558,  "As 
sure  as  March  is  found  in  Lent" 
(G^nin,  Bioriatiom  FMJolog,  i.  223). 

'     PrombudiJeA.  JUulni  (15th  cent.). 

However,  Lamesangcre  says  that  the 
Cela  airive  conmie 
en  carf  me,  ou  bien  comme 
Mara  en  car^me  " — must  not  be  con- 
founded ;  the  former  being  nsed  of  a 
tiling  that  comes  pat  or  happens 
apropos,  the  latter  of  that  whioh  never 
fails  to  happen  at  a  certain  time  (Be 
Lincy,  ProverheM  Fran^it,  i.  96). 

Mabesceai.  (old  French),  a  marshal, 
It.  mareacako  (meaning  originally  no 
more  than  a  groom,  0.  H.  Oer. 
maragehaih,  a  "horse-servant,"  from 
marah,  a  horse  (or  "mare"),  and 
tchalh,  a  servant),  seems  to  have 
become  a  title  of  honour  and  dlgmty 
from  an  imagined  connexion  with  Lat. 
matiialit,  martial,  a  follower  of  Mart, 
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with  which  word  it  was  frequently 
confounded.  Thos  Matt.  Paria  says 
that  a  wuhka  and  active  man  was 
colled  "  MareBcallns,  quasi  Mortis 
8eneBcalliiB"(p.  601).  (See  Verstegan, 
BfttiluHon  of  Decayed  Int^Uigenee, 
1634,  p.  824.)  See  Mabshall,  p.  288. 

Aabui — de  U  eni  no  haut  martKhat. 
Vie  lU  Si.  AuboB,  1. 11  (ed.  AtkinwD). 

DiiGTS  penoD*  were  ....  eietuted  bj 
ilarilial  Lkw;  one  ....  wu  brought  b; 
ilic  Shirin  of  LoDdoQ  sad    the   KDiKbl- 


.    .    lo    I 


lit.— HomH,  (ymdmojwiij, 


culed 


upon 


Cstalt^e. — Evtbin,  Carmpoiidtnct,    p.   611 

(rep».  lan). 

Mabijuetbntk,  I  Wallon  words  fora 

Mab4)Detaihte,  ( sutler  or  vivan- 
diere,  are  cormptioiis  of  Oer.  marke- 
tender,  itself  corrupted  from  It.  ni«rcii- 
ditnfe,  a  chapman  or  merchant,  another 
form  of  mercata»te,  from  mercaiare,  to 
trade,  mercato,  a  market. 

Mastouchb  (Prov,  Fr.  of  Belgium), 
the  nasturtium,  is  corrupted  izom  It. 
masivTzo,  Bp.  maetverio,  which  are 
oormptions  of  Lat.  natlurtium,  for 
ntgitortium,  i.e.  "  nose-twister,"  the 
plant  whose  hot  taste  causes  one  to 
make  wry  facen.  .Jo  Catalon.  tiKrrri- 
tort,  "  nose- twist,"  the  nasturtium. 

Matha',  "  death,"  a  Jewish  corrup- 
tion of  the  nui««,  or  littu:gical  service 
(Von  Bohlen,  Gewm,  i.  320). 

Mathi&u  bal£,  Vibux  comiB,  a  Wal- 
lon corruption  of  the  phrase  "  Vieux 
oouune  Maihuttdem"  (Sigart). 

Maclaffk,  "Ape-month,"  a  German 
word  for  a  simpleton,  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption otmaulavf,  Le.  "open-mouth," 
a  gaper.  Compare  Fr.t^9u«ufe,{Ki<lautI, 
Greek   chaunoe,   ProT-   Eng.    gaacney, 

^iitcn^,  giAy,  all  denoting  a  gaping 
ooby. 

MAnLESBi,,    \  German  words  for  a 

MAtfLTHiBR,  /  mule,  are  derived 
from  Lat.  nvabu,  which  word,  regard- 
lesf  of  meaning,  has  been  tranaformed 
into  Qet.  maul,  the  month. 

Maolbosb,  a  provincial  German  cor- 
ruption of  m(M>e,  the  mallow  (An- 
dresen). 

JiIaulschelli,  a  box  {tehelh)  on  the 

Cor  ohoiia  {maul),  a  name  given  to  a 
d  of  wheates  cake  in  Hobtein  and 


other  parts  of  Germany,  is  oorrupted 
from  Mid.  High  Ger.  miUaiAel  (also 
muntechel,  and  nivn/8cA«Ue),  dim.  forma 
of  mutsche  (Mod.  metxe,  ^  miller's 
miiltaro  or  peek).  A  ourious  parallel 
is  Fr.  Udtnotue,  (1)  a  box  or  blow  on 
the  mouth,  (2)  a  oheese-oake. 

Maulwubf,  the  German  name  of  the 
mole,  as  if  from  its  habit  of  eatting 
{tcerfm)  up  earth  with  its  nun'/  (wowi), 
shows  its  true  origin  in  the  older  forms 
moUwtrfe,  moUwmrJe,  i.e.  mould-caster, 
from  Tiiolt,  earth,  O.  £ng.  itioaldiwarp. 
In  Low  Ger.  dialects  it  \&  called  mul- 
vjorm  from  its  living  in  the  ea/rih  hke  a 
worm,  Franconian  maarciff  (ntauer- 
affe  ? )  -—An  dresen- 

Hitfa  her  fecte  ibe  diggKh,  md  icilh  htr 
nuH  cntlelA  aii:iai«  tkt  earlli,  aod  tberelbre 
such  p«iih  is  ciiUed  in  Genaany  mat  icerff, 
and  in  Kngiand  AfDtaAid.—ropMH,  Hiitoriiof 
Foart-jMUd  Bvati,  p.  300(1608). 

MAiTvAiB(Fr.),  old  Ft.  and  Prov.  mot- 
vait.  It.  malvayio,  ifi  an  assimilation  to 
tnoj,  Lat .  mo^s,  of  an  older  word  boJvais, 
from  0.  H.  Ger.  balvaei,  Goth,  bahoa- 
(uc8i«(?),  bad,from  baltea-vietei,  wicked- 
ness, baltva,  evil,  akin  to  bale  (Diez ; 
Diefenbach,  i.  272). 

Ki  oheiiBent  k  lur  nuu<knf  Toler. 

Vit  dt  ScinI  Auban,  I.  IfiSO. 
[V^'bo  obeyed  their  evii  will.] 

Meerkatze,  "  Sea-oat,"  a  German 
name  for  a  monkey,  as  if  the  long- 
tailed  animal  fr^m  over  sea,  is  main- 
tained by  some  to  be  a  corrupt  form  of 
the  Sanskrit  markaia,  an  ape  (Andre- 
sen,  p.  C). 

Mkigrahhe,  the  name  of  the  plant 
marjoram  in  Mid.  High  Oer.,  as  if 
from  Meie,  May,  is  a  corruption  of 
niq/bran.  Low  Ger.  meieran.  It.  nu^- 
rana,  from  Lat.  amaraeam  (Andresen). 

McUACA  (It.),  an  apricot,  is  derived 
from  Armeniaea  (Diez),  the  Armenian 
(rnit,  but  no  doubt  popularly  con- 
founded with  mela,  an  apple.  Florio 
give  armeniaco  and  armelUno,  an 
apricot. 

MenpkXcdla,  1  Portuguese      words 

Mendrjoui-a,  /  denoting  an  allure- 
ment or  enticement,  are  aUo  used  of  the 
mandragora,  of  which  word  they  are 

Srobably  corruptions,  under  tlie  in- 
uenoe  of  mewiono,  lying,  mendigar,  to 
beg,  &o.    The  mandrake  was  some- 
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times  used  as  a  love-philtre  (el  Qen, 
XXX.  15). 

Mehsonok  (Ft,),  a  lie,  on  aceonnt  of 
its  tennination  haa  aometiinM  been 
regarded  as  a  oomponnd  of  aommum, 
lOnge,  and  menftt,  as  if  a  dream  of  the 
mind,  a  delusion.  The  word  probably 
rapresente  Lat.  mentilio  (Prov,  inenitso), 
and  has  bean  Bssimilated  to  the  syno- 
18  caionge  (ealogna,  from  Lat. 
ia),  which  it  supplanted  (Diez). 

Mebdobn,  a  myrtle  in  Mid.  High. 
Oer.,  is  a  corruption  of  mirtel  (Andre- 

Mebe-oodttb  (Ft.),  the  first  juice 
which  rune  from  the  grape  in  the  wine- 
vat,  aa  if  that  which  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion of  wire  or  mother  to  that  which 
followed  (aa  in  the  Semitic  idiom 
"mother  of  wine"  ^  the  vine;  "son 
of  RTain"^hread;  OaelictnncnabriK&a, 
"aon  of  malt "  ^  whisky),  and  bo 
'  "  primitive,"  "  principal,"  ia  from  Lat. 
mera  gutia,  a  pure  drop,  Lat.  miertts, 
pure.  So  Jiiire-laine,  fine  wool,  and 
mi-re-i>m-le  (Scheler). 

M^BUP^B,  an  appellation  given  to 
men  in  Homeric  Qreek,  and  generally 
nuderstood  to  mean  "  possesBing  the 
gift  of  articulate  apeech,"  in  accordance 
with  its  obvious  derivation  from 
nujtrontat  and  op*  (ht.  dividing  the 
voice,  aa  Uilton  eaya  the  lark  "divides 
her  music").  M.  Lenormant  main- 
tains that  this  ancient  expreaaiou  can 
only  mean  "  those  who  issued  from 
Heron"  i.e.  Monnt  Merou,  a  primeval 
residence  of  the  Aryan  tribes  {Hittoire 
Ancivnne  de  VOneni,  tom.  i.  p.  84, 
Brd  ed.). 

Mbsbneb,  or  Jfrszner,  a  German 
word  for  a  sexton,  as  if  connected  with 
mette,  the  maaa,  is  really  for  taeener, 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  meainari,  Mid.  Lat. 
niawi'onarim,  a  building  keeper  (An- 
dresen). 

MRTiTHROHOs  (Greek),  as  if  from 
mrta  and  thnmoe,  is  a  corrupted  form 
of  the  Hob.  metalron  (p^mo),  the 
Jewish  name  of  the  mediating  angeL 

Mbtb  (Ft.),  a  dish,  altered  from  old 
Fr.  met,  "a  mess,"  It.nieMo,  from  Lat. 
m»sum,  that  which  is  sent  up  or  put 
on  the  table,  under  Uie  influence  of 
meltre,  It.  nwltcrc. 
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Mbttkk  av  tioloh,  a  French  cant 
phrase   meaning  "  to  put  in  prison." 

It  is  only  a  modem  sabatitate  for  ft 
much  older  espreadon  "  mettre  Mt 
talferion  "  {i.e.  pgalterion).  This  latter 
word  denoted  not  a  psaltery,  nor  tha 
psalter,  bnt  especially  the  seven  peni- 
tential psalms,  and  so  the  original 
meaning  of  the  phrase  was  to  put  to 
penance,  in  a  place  where  one  would 
nave  abundant  time  to  TB|>ent  and 
think  over  his  folly,  to  put  m  prison, 
"When  the  instrument  "  poalterion " 
was  snperseded  in  pnbho  favour  by  the 
violin,  the  cant  expression  was  changed 
to  its  present  shape  (G^nin,  Sfcrfationa 
Phllolog.  i,  227).  Perhaps,  just  as 
tno/on,  viole,  itself  comee  from  IaL 
vilula,  the  slang  v<ohn  may  be  am 
adaptation  of  dHuUm  in  the  following 
phmo:— 

Vitulm,  The.  last  word  of  B  Latine  Pulm  of 
mprcj,  Ttich  bcicinniiig  with  ttie  word 
MJKirn  hMli  bred  the  phrue,  Ta  aara,  d<% 
raiienrt  tuigtu  a  viluloi,  far  one  thau  to  be 
whipped,  exlremi^l;,  or  a  long  time. — Coi- 
g.-avt. 

MEOB-fiBBiL, )  the  Gaelic  words  for  a 
MioBBHCtL,  I  miracle,  as  if  from  the 
"  finger  of  Bel  " — Bobertson,  OaeUe 
Topography,  p.  426,  and  Armstrong; 
Dictionary,  a.v.  (ef.  "  If  I  by  the  finger 
of  God  cast  out  devils. "—Luke  li.  20), 
is  a  manifest  corruption  of  "  marvel," 
Fr.  nierveiUe,  Lat.  -niirabite. 

"The  priests  of  Beil  was  the  men 
that  wae  called  Druids,  the  miracles 
which  they  pretended  to  perform  waa 
called  vietirblieileachd  (beU-fingering)," 
aaya  a  peasant  in  J.  F.  Campbell's 
Talea  ofW.  Highland*,  i.  p.  Ix. 

M»  (Fr.),  a  mistreas,  sweet-heart,  or 
darling,  apparently  a  figurative  usage 
of  nvi'e,  a  crumb  (Lat.  tmcd),  as  if  una 
petiU,  like  mioche,  a  little  urchin  or 
brat  (a  cnunbhng],  is  formed  from 
viamie,  my  love,  which  was  mistakenly 
resolved  into  ma  dm,  instead  of  tn'anti«, 
the  original  form,  standing  for  ma  amie, 
my  beloved  one.  Babeieis  uses  "par 
saincte  Wrmtie  "  for  "  par  aaincta 
Marie"  (Cotgrave). 

Irop  pour  que  je  die 


Quij-o, 
El  je  Tt 


» la  n- 
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¥.t  rppmdknt,  aiec  toale  M  diablerie, 

II  fiul  que  Je  rappelleetmoii  onuret  mamie. 


K  (Fr.).  akmd of  pluin,  Sp. 
■ntirabel.  It.  nnrabella,  as  if  the  icondroua 
heatiiifiil,  is  s  comiptioii  of  the  more 
correct  forma,  Fr.  ■myrobalatt.  It.  mira- 
boUino,  Gk.  mrfrobdlawit,  the  ben-nat. 

UiKBCOTOH  (Ft.),  "  The  delieate  yel- 
low peach,  called  a  Melicotony  "  (Cot- 
grave),  so  spelt  as  if  from  niir«r,  to 
a<1imre,  is  a  corrupt  form  of  melicoUm, 
Lat.  mahtm  eotoneMn  or  cydomnm. 
See  Mblicotton,  p.  236. 

MiToncHR,  SuNTK  {Fr.),  a  prnde,  an 
affected  hjipooritiaal  girl,  is  an  altera- 
tion of  the  older  form  Samcte  niioudie, 
a  hypocrite  (Cotgrave),  one  who  n'y 
louche,  pretends  not  to  caie  for  a  de- 
sired object,  not  even  touching  it,  nnder 
the  influence  of  old  Fr.  milii,  hypo- 
critical (Cotgrave),  mitoti,  mitoutn,  a 
hypocrite  (Id.). 

MoELLON,  rubble,  loose  pieoes  of 
stone  used  to  fill  np  in  building,  so 
spiiU  Be  if  to  denote  the  mofUe  or  mar- 
row of  a  wall,  is  an  alteration  of  old 
and  prov.  Fr.  moiltm,  of  the  same 
meaning  (Cotgrave),  also  middle  (o£ 
vutyK=^^iiedia,  the  middle  of  a  stone), 
from  miediolvs.  But  mMiie  (for  tofolle), 
from  Lat.  Tnedulla,  the  middle  part,  is 
oltimately  of  the  same  origin.  How- 
ever, old  Fr.  moifon,  being  used  also  for 
a  soft  or  tender  stone  (Cotgrave),  is  per- 
haps from  Lat.  mollis,  soft. 


It.  miiffa,  Dut.  ml*/,  musty,  Ger.  muff, 
mould,perhaps  assimilated  to  It.  nu>^e, 
nwpWfc,  Lat.  n«jjfet(u. 

MoinEad  (iV.), ft  sparrow,  apparently 
formed  from  tiunrte  (like  It.  numaco, 
monk,  used  as  a  bird-name],  as  if  the 
bird  that  sits  "  alone  upon  the  house- 
top "  (Pa.  cii.  7),  is  reaUy  from  m<nnel, 
mmmel,  a  contraction  of  moiaond,  a 
diminutive  of  old  Fr.  ntoi'son,  a  small 
bird,  Nona.nioi*uon,from  a  Lat.miwoib, 
derived  from  miuea,  a  fly  (Soheler, 
Diez).  Bee  Tit-uousb,  which  is  of  the 
same  origin. 

MoN,  an  old  Fr.  particle  meaning 
quite,  surely,  "o'estmon"  (Moh6re),it 
is  quite  BO,  is  from  old  Fr.  wonde,  tme, 


certiun,  from  Lat.  munde,  clearly 
(Diez). 

MofiBLBD  I    CORBLED  I    MOBT    BLBH  1 

Saubleu  I  T^TB  BLBU  I  decent  and 
evasive  perveisions  of  the  profane 
French  oaths.  Par  la  mort  Ihetil  le 
corps  Z>T«i( .'  8amt  Dieu !  UU  de  Di«u  t 
These  corruptions  are  said  to  have 
arisen  in  the  time  of  8L  Louis,  who, 
being  strongly  opposed  to  the  evil  ous- 
tom  of  swearing,  decreed  the  penalty 
against  all  blasphemerB  of  having  the 
tongue  pierced  with  a  red-hot  iron. 
{L'lnfeniiediaire,  Oct.  10, 1875,  p. 698). 

So  Morguene !  Marguiemie  I  a  popu- 
lar e^letive  (like  Dang  it !),  is  for  old 
Fr.  mordiennc,  "  Qoge  deathlings " 
(Rabelais,  Cotsrave),  probably  for  ntor- 
dte,  i.e.  mart  Dien,  Compare  Morgmj 
for  moH  Dieu  (Cot^ave) ;  Par  le 
sotuf  bUa  (Maistre  Pierre  Patbelin) ; 
paUambku  and  paltanffui  for  "par  le 
aang  Dieu." 

Mo&FoiL,  or  nwrpoye,  "Dead  hair," 
a  Wallon  word  for  down,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Namur  mmnr-jwtj/aje,  "  fine 
hair,"  where  nwinr,  small,  less,  :=  Fr. 
niotmire  (Sigart). 

MoBTiise  (Fr.),  a  mortiBe,  or  hole  in 
a  piece  of  wood  made  to  receive  another 
piece  called  the  tenon,  Sp.  laortaja, 
apparently  akin  to  mors,  old  Fr.  morfg, 
a  bit  or  biting,  mcrYifr,  Ac,  as  if  that 
which  grips  or  bites,  is  probably  from 
Arab,  vuirtaxi,  murtaiza,  tiled  or  in~ 
serted  (Devic,  Snpp.  to  Littr6). 

MoaTBicH,G  erman  word  for  mustard, 
as  if  from  mowt,  must,  with  the  common 
termination  -rich,  ia  a  less  coireot  form 
of  Mid.  High  Ger.  mutthart.  Low  Ger. 
mugtert,  mottert,  Fr.  moviarde. 

MoucHABENKi,  a  Wallon  name  for 
the  earwig,  is  an  accommodation  to 
mouche,  a  fly,  of  m^uaraigne,  which  gene- 
rally means  a  shrew-mouse  (Sigart). 

MoiATTO  (It.)  a  mulatto,  Fr.  vmUitre, 
Sp.  tiiidaio,  "the  sonne  of  a  black 
Moore,  and  one  of  another  nation" 
(Minsheu),  so  spelt  as  if  it  denoted  one 
of  a  mixed  breed  like  a  mule,  m%tlo, 
muhto,  appears  to  be  an  altered  form 
of  Arab,  miiallad,  one  bom  of  an  Arab 
father  end  a  foreign  mother,  or  of  a 
slave  father  and  a  free  mother  (so  De 
Socy,  Engelmonn,  Devic). 
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Mcn'dub,    "the  world,"  the  tiftme 
given  bj  the  Bomons  to  the  pit  in  the 

Comitimn  which  was  regarded  as  the 
mouth  of  OrcuB,  and  was  opened  three 
days  in  the  year  for  the  soiilato  step  tc 
the  upper  world,  is  probably,  according 
to  MuUer,  Elrusker  (iii.  4,  9),  a  Lati- 
nized form  of  the  Etruscan  Man(v», 
the  King  of  the  Shades,  or  Hodea,  &om 
vhom  the  city  Mantua  received  its 
name.  See  G.  Dbdiub,  CUiei  and  Crate- 
ierwM  o/Etrw-ia,  vol.  i.  p.  lis.  (ed.  1878), 
MnBHBLTBiEB,  the  German  name  of 
the  marmot  or  mountain  rat.  Be  if  the 
growling  beast, from  nmrmeln,to  mur- 
mur (compare  Fr.  mamiotle  and  mar- 
■molt&r,  to  mnrmnr),  is  corrupted  from 
mvt  motitit,  0.  H.  Ger.  mumenii,  Bav, 
mwrmenfel,  Swiss  mvrmefUier.  See  Von 
Tscbudi,  Nafwra  in  the  Alps,  trans. 


the  Rhaeliuu  Md 
ManntU,  BUbough  Sfomuit  be  b  word  alno 
amoDg  tlipm  for  a  Munkey.  The  Geroiini 
&  eapecially  the  HelueCians  hy  B  corrupt 
word  drawn  fiam  s  moDse  of  the  mauntnin, 
Marmtlthier  tnd  Mumcntfe  md  Borne  Aful- 
btllerU,  by  reunon  of  bis  tibarpe  wbinirig 
Toyce,  like  a  little  Doga.—Tapiea,  Hist,  of 
Foun-Jmrud  BtaUt,  IdOS,  p.  SJl. 

MiJRiiiaca,  a  German  word  eqniva- 
lentto  oiir7iM>ro«e(Lat,??ioiM««,  moody), 
Heems  to  have  been  assimilated  to  the 
verb  murren,  to  grumble  or  murmur. 

Mdsnibr.  Cotgrave  gires  the  French 
proverb,  VEvr.aipie  deemir  muanier, 
"  From  a  Bishop  to  become  a  miifer," 
i.e.  "To  become  of  rich  poor,  of  noble 
base,  of  venerable  miserable;  to  fall 
from  high  estate  to  a  low  one ;  (The 
original!  was  DeverUr  d'Eves^ae  Aamot- 
nier  [an  Almoner] ;  but  Time  (and 
perhaps  Reason)  hath  changed  AwiMt- 
nier  into  Muinier)." 

MuszTHsn^  a  Gorman  word  for  the 
amount  allowed  to  a  widow  £pr  her 
maintenance  or  alimony,  as  if  a  cotii. 
puhory  part  (musi),  was  formerly  nt u8- 
(ei7,  Low  Ger.  miwii^,  I.e.  portion  of  food 
or  sustenance  (Mid.  High  Ger.  mwis]. 
— Andresen. 

MnTTERERBBs,  "  Mothct  -  crab,"  a 
German  word  for  a  crab  when  chang- 
ing its  shall,  is  properly  muierftrebg, 
&om  Low  German  niutem  (so.  moiMi- 


em),  to  moult,  Lat.  mtitare,  to  change. 
Compare  Muter,  a  crawfish  in  the  stat« 
of  casting  its  shell. 

MnTTBBSBUOALLSiN,  a  German  pro- 
vincial form  of  muUergeelen-aUein,  as  if 
from  geUg,  blessed  (Andresen). 

Mtbobolamt,  used  popularly  in 
French  for  wonderful,  marvelloas, 
seems  to  be  a  whimsical  appUcation  of 
myrobolan,  an  Indian  fruit,  from  an 
asBumption  that  the  first  part  of  the 
word  was    derived  from  mtrer,  Lat. 


N. 

Naohtuabdeb,   a    German   cornip- 

tiOQ  of  nachtTiiaJir,  the  night-mare,  as 
if  night-marten,  Low  Ger.  nachfmaiie. 
Neobohahte,  \  It.  names  for  a  "nig- 
NiQBOUANTB,  / romautorenchanter" 
(Florio),  Sp.  and  Portg.  niffromanle, 
old  Fr.  nj^-cnmnce,  so  spelt  as  if  do- 
rived  from  negro,  nigro,  black,  Lat. 
nigpr,  are  cormptions  of  Greek  nci-rv)- 
mantia,  a  necromancer,  one  who  raises 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  (Greek  ne/»-te). 
Sec  Neoboiuhceb,  p.  254. 

De  itigpomiincK  mut  fu  enilDctrinfc 

Vit  dt  Stint  A«ban,  I.  996. 
[In  necromancy  ma  he  deeply  lesmed.] 
Que  Circe  no  ea  qdb  Geia, 
Tiiemmante,  encantBdom, 

Energlimena,  hMhi<«Ta, 
Slicuba,  fncuba. 

Caldeiaa,  £1  Mayor  £nconla  Amor, 

NiCBT,   1  German  wordsfor  a  remedy 

NiCHTB, /for  injurious  affections  of 
the  eye,  as  if  identioal  with  nrcA^ 
nothing  (whence  the  proverbial  saying, 
"  Nichlg  ist  gnt  fiir  die  Augen"),  is, 
according  to  Andresen,  derived  troax 
Greek  onycMHa. 

NlXTNAOKL,  a  German  word  for  an 
agnail,  as  if  from  nift,  a  rivet,  mefen,  to 
clineh,isfromthoLowGer.ni'e(inajei(HO 
Lessing)i  that  is,  High  Ger.  neidnfigely 
from  neid,  envy,  it  being  a  popular 
belief  that  the  person  affected  has  been 
envied  by  somebody.  Compare  the 
synonymous  French  word  envie  (An- 
u'eeen). 

The  form  nofknagtl,  "  neednail," 
Gc.  pain -producing  nail,  is  a  later  cor- 
ruption also  met  with. 
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NoDLoo,  aa  Jjish  word  for  Chnetmas, 
ftleo  nollag,  Gaelic  nollai^,  aa  if  from 
nod,  nobis,  or  Gaelic  nodh,  new,  and  la, 
day,  aa  moIIoi^  alao  means  New  Year's 
Bay,  is  a  oormption  probably  of  Fr. 
noil  (Lat.  niialit).  See  Campbell, 
TaUi  of  W.  Highlands,  vol.  iii.  p.  19. 


Obos  (Fr.),  aahell  discharged  from  a 
mortar,  is  the  corionsly  diegnissd  form 
that  Ger.  havbilie  (also  haufnitx,  from 
Bohem.  haujnice,  a  aling),  a  hotM'  or 
howitzer,  aaaomea  in  EVench  (Diez, 
Scheler).    Hence  also  It.  obttzo,  Sp. 

(EuF-Noucrts,  an  old  Pr.  word  for 

an  omelet  in  Cotgrave,  apparently 
mokfte  (as  if  a  dim.  of  Lat.  moEa),  a 
httle  cuce  made  with  eggs,  ceufs,  is  a 
corruption  of  omelette,  a  pancake  of 
eggs  (Cotgrave),  another  form  of  aume- 
leHe  (Id.),  or  rather  (old  and  prov.  Pr.) 
amehfte,  which  is  itself  a  corruption  of 
alemelte  (changed  by  transposition),  and 
that  an  altered  form  of  alemclle,  e,  plate, 
and  so  a  thin  flat  cake.  FiaaUj  aiemelle 
is  a  coimpt  form  due  to  la  UmelU  (from 
Lat.  lamella,  i.e.  lamiwila,  a  dinun.  of 
latiUTM,  a  thin  plate]  being  mistaken 
for  I'  ahmelie,  as  if  the  a  belonged  to 
the  noun  instead  of  to  the  article  (so 
Littre,  Scheler,  Skeat).  A  curious 
chapter  of  mistakes  this  by  which 
lamina  was  converted  into  cevf-molette ! 

Ohhuacht,  German  for  a  Bwoon  or 
binting  fit,  aa  if  from  ohtu^,  without, 
machi,  power,  powerlessneaa,  is  from 
omachi.  Mid.  ^gh  Ger.  amahi,  weak' 
ness,  a  being  the  privative  particle 
(Andreaen). 

Oleandro  (It),  the  rose  bay-treet 
or  oleander,  need  also  for  a  weed,  and 
for  the  " dafladoonediUia "  (Florio), 
popularly  connected  no  donbt  with 
oUm'e,  to  Hmell  or  scent,  is  derived 
from  L.  Lat.  lorandman,  a  corruption 
of  rhododendrum,  under  the  influence 
of  laurut,  the  bay-tree. 

Ollkpottkbib,  a  German  cormption 
of  olla  pofrida  (Ft.  pol  jumrri),  as  if 
from  Lat.  olla,  a  jar,  and  pot  (An- 
dreaen). 


Obotiok,  ooriouel^  used  in  the  Wal- 
lon  dialect  for  a  nght,  privilege,  or 
prerogative,  is  doubtless  a  oormption  of 
option  (Sigart). 

Ohdainx,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Wallon 
dn  Mona  a  swath  or  row  of  mown 
grass,  so  spelt  as  if  it  meant  figura- 
tively a  wave  (onde)  of  the  undulating 
sea  of  blades,  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Fr. 
andain,  a  awath,  the  quantity  mowed 
or  reaped  by  the  labourer  at  each  step 
he  advances,  from  It.  a/nda/re,  to  go. 

OoosT-KAAND,  the  Dutch  name  for 
the  mouth  of  Aitgatt,  is  an  assimila- 
tion of  the  latter  word  iooogst,  harvest. 


aa  ia  probable,  the  root  is  seen  in  Lat. 
augere,  Greek  ou^ino,  Goth,  ankwa, 
Eng.e&e,  to  increase  (cf.  Dut.  ook,  Ger. 
auoA,  Goth,  avk,  "  eke,"  also),  ooget 
and  Auguat  (Aumutus),  are  of  kindred 
origin.  In  old  Latin  charters  J uijue'uR 
ia  actually  naed  for  harvest,  aa 
Aovtt  is  in  French.  Bobert  of  Glou- 
cester uaea  hemegt  for  the  mouth  of 
Anguat,  when  he  says  of  Henry  I. : — 

^  Sonday  ha  mu  jcrowned,  A  or  luraiit 
(je  Tjfte  d»r,— ii.  p.  4*2. 

Eigenhart  calls  August  Arn  MatuUh, 
harvest  month.  In  Low  Lat.  it  is 
called  Meniii  MegNonum.  See  Hamp- 
aon,  Med.  Aevi  Kakndarium,  pp.  25, 
197,  269,  270. 

OrjUjgb  (Fr.),  Low.  Lat.  auroMtia, 
assimilations  to  or,  gold,  Lat.  auntm, 
with  reference  to  the  colourof  the  fruit, 
of  It.  aifando,  Sp.  wvranja,  from  Pera. 
ndreiy.     See  Oa^OR,  p.  264. 

Obdonnkb  (Fr.)  ia  an  assimilation  to 
donner  (aa  if  mrdre-donner)  of  old  Fr. 
ordener,  from  Lat.  ordinare. 

Obbkoel,  the  German  name  of  the 
plant  eryngo,  aa  if  from  or  (an  older 
form  of  ohr,  ear),  and  engel,  angel,  with 
tboDght  of  its  marveUooB  healing  pro- 
perty in  ear-nflectionB,  is  a  corrupted 
form  of  eryngima  (Andresen). 

OsFEAiB,  the  French  name  of  the 


assimilated  to  words  like  orfrot  begin- 
ning with  or. 

Okion    in    Mid.    High.    Ger.   waa 
nnderatood  to  be  a  morning  star,  from 
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a  presumed  i 
East  (AQdjesen). 

Obuieb  (Fr.)i  B  speciefl  of  ehell-fiah, 
is  a  oorruptioii  of  Lat.  otirw  maris, 
being  otberwiae  known  ae  oreiile  de  m&r. 

OsKA-BJoRH,  "wisb-bear,"  an  loa- 
landio  name  for  a  kind  of  crab,  which 
whoever  poeaessed,  it  was  believed, 
might  have  hie  wish  {6»k  i  cS.  A.  Sax. 
wiacan),  ia  probably  a  oorrnption  of 
XiOt.  onuout,  a  millepede.  Ok.  oniskoi, 
a  speoies  of  fleh  (see  Cleaabj,  s.v.). 

OsTEKLUZBi,  a  Qerman  name  for 
the  plant  birth-wort,  M  if  compounded 
with  Offer,  east,  is  oormpted  from  Lat. 
aristolockia.  In  Mid.  Low  Qer.  there  is 
tlie  cnriooa  misundetstanding  ^m- 
Melig  kohaort  (Andresen). 

Obte-tbntk  (old  Ft.],  a  penthonae,  a 
pieoe  of  cloth  himg  or  set  up  before  a 
door,  to  keep  off  the  wind  (Cotgrave), 
as  if  a  "wara-wind,"  from  O.  Fr.  otlcr, 
to  remove,  drive  off,  expel,  is  a  oormp- 
tioD  of  AiTVBNT,  which  see. 

Ottsk,  a  German  word  for  an  adder 
or  viper,  is  a  distinct  work  from 
"  otter "  in  Jitcholter,  and  a  corrupt 
form  of  Low  Oer.  adder,  originally 
fiattor,  0.  H.  Oer.  naiara  (Andieaen). 

Oublh  (Pr.),  a  wafer  oake,  origi- 
nally the  Baoramental  wafer,  is  a  cor- 
mptioD  (with  assimilation  to  ouhU, 
ouoiier,  to  forget)  of  the  older  form  ottee, 
oblate,  Oblaye,  Lat.  oblata  (bo.  res),  an 
offering  or  oblation  (Gattel).  One 
French  etymologist  thooglit  Uiat  the 
ouhUe  denoted  a  rake  so  light  that  when 
eaten  it  is  soon  forgotten— ou^Ii^  (see 
Scheler,  s.v.). 

Odbsb  (Fr.),  as  if  "she-bear,"  the  left 
side  of  a  slii|>  or  the  sheet  which  fas- 
tens the  m  am  anil  to  the  left  side  of  a 
ship  (Cotgrave),  is  a  corruption  of  ores, 
Prov.  orso,  It.  orxa,  derived  from  ftov. 
Dnt  Itirtt,  Bav.  htrx,  the  left,  the 
initial  I  bring  popularly  mistaken  for 
the  article  and  then  dropped  (Scheler). 

OuRsiH  (Fr.),  a  sea-urchin,  is  an 
BBBimilation  to  ourain,  bearish,  nrsine 
(with  a  sapposed  reference  donbtless  to 
its  roughness ;  cf.  ourson,  a  bear's 
cub),  of  ourecin,  a  variety  of  hSition 
(compare  WaUon  vregon,  Portg.  <mrifo, 
"  nrciiin  "),  from  Lat.  encionem. 


4    )  PALAFBENO 

OuTAKDK  (Fr.),  the  bustard,  old  Ft. 
otarde  (Cotgrave), (It.oHarvJa), probably 
so  spelt  from  an  imagined  connexion 
with  its  Oreek  name  dti»,  gen.  dlidoe 
(the  bird  having  long  ears,  of"),  -arde 
being  regarded  as  the  common  suffix, 
as  ilrmt-arde  (so  Liddell  and  Scott,  3d 
ed.)  Compare  It.  cfi,  a  fiiatard  or 
Home-owle,  otida,  a  kind  of  slow- 
flying  Ooose  (Florio).  The  more  cor- 
rect form  woold  be  autard^  (corre- 
sponding to  autrvche),  a  contraction  of 
Lat.  auie-larda,  the  "  slow- bird"  ; 
whence  also  Sp.  ooufarda,  Prov. 
auntarda,  Portg.  abetarda,  hfiardai 
also  old  and  prov.  Fr.  hittarde  (Cot- 
grave,  for  amiiardf),  whence  £ng.  hua- 
tard,  altered  in  spelling  perhaps  under 
the  influence  of  btaiurd. 

Nnl  10  Lhese  in  those  [  8mt«ii8]  which 
in  Sp«ine  they  cal  the  ."-(.nc-ftirrfj  ["  A»««- 
tkrdu  "],  and   in  Greece  -Olidei. — Hoiland, 


PUnu 


I.  Hill 


Pajxlb,  CHAPEvti  DB,  the  straw  hat, 
the  popular  designation  of  the  cele- 
brated picture  by  Knbens,  is  a  modem 
corruption  of  ehapean  de  poii,  the  felt 
hat. 

PXnrrziB,  \  Irish  words  for  a  snara 

FIiNTEL,  /  or  net,  wonld  seem  to 
be  allied  forms  to  pdi'n/e,  a  cord  or 
string  (cognate  with  Sonsk.  pavili,  a 
Une,  from  the  root  pac,  to  m^e  fast). 
When  we  observe,  however,  that  the 
Latin  has  panther,  a  bunting-net,  and 
the  Oreek  pantkiron,  "catching  all 
beasts,"  whence  comes  Fr.  pooAicre, 
O.  Eng.  pounfer  ("  Pride  hath  in  his 
paunter  kauht  tlie  heie  and  the  lowe." 
— J'olitieal  Songa,  Camden  Soc.  p.  844), 
we  perceive  that  painieir  in  bish  is 
only  a  borrowed  word  natnrtdised  by 
being  assimilated  to  pamte. 

Palafbgno  (Itol.),  a  steed  or  pal&ey, 
Sp.  paiafren,  so  spelt  as  if  it  denoted  a 
horse  l&d  by  a  bridle  (frew),  Lat.yVe- 
num,  OS  if  pair  le  frein),  is  a  corruption 
of  Low  Lat.  palafrediM,  parqfredut, 
from  Lat.  paTaverfdui,  a  post-horse,  a 
hybrid  word  from  Greek  pard  (beside, 
over  and  above)  -I-  Lat.  veretlt4s  (a  post- 
horse).  Hence  also  Fr.  paUJroi,  our 
"palfrey,"  and  by  contraction  of  poro- 
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veredui,  Oer.  pferd,  Dat.  paard,  uid  the 
old  aluig  word  prad,  a  horse. 

Pauib  (Fr.),  the  palate,  seems  to 
owe  its  form  to  a  eonfasion  between  old 
Fr.  palai  (which  ought  to  yield  a  Mod. 
Fr.  fdZ^  or  palel),  Lat.  palaium,  and 
palau,  a  hall  or  palace,  Lat.  palalium, 
with  a  reference  to  the  higti  vaulted 
roof  of  the  month.  Diez  compute  Lat. 
•  txeli  palalum,  "palate  (i.e.  vanlt)  <rf  the 
sky,  Greek  owanukot  (little  eky- 
TMilt),  the  palate.  It.  eielo  della  boeea. 

Palibb,  suppoeed  to  have  some  oon- 
nexion  with  the  Fr,  parlew  (so.  the 
speaker  or  apokesmaa  among  his  fel- 
lows), is  stiU  a  common  loeu  perver- 
BtOD  of  PoUerer,  the  polisher  in  mason's 
and  carpenter's  work ;  however poKeren 
was  often  fonnd  formerly  for  jwit^ren. 

Palissb  (old  Fr.),  "  paliasode,"  a 
popular  corraption  of  Apoatlypae.  Cot- 
grave  gives  politer,  to  reveal. 

Vou  ea  parln  camme  Mind  Jean  de  la 
Paliim. — Kabtlaii,  PunlBgnut,  ch.  xri, 

PAHPraBLXA,  the  Catalon.  name  of 
the  plant  pimpernel  (Piedm.  pampi' 
nela),  so  spelt  from  a  supposed  con- 
nexion with  Lat.  ;jomj«'tiw«,  a  vineleaf, 
is  a  corruption  of  It.  pimpineUa,  Sp. 
pimptneZo,  Fr.  pimprenelh,  all  &om 
Lat.  bipermeUa,  for  Upenwila,  "  two- 
winged." 

PAMAfiioruH,  a  Latin  name  for  a 
disease  of  the  finger-nails,  aa  if  &om 
panui,  a  swelling,  is  a  corrupted  form 
of  Qk.  paronychitim,  a  sore  betide  the 
nail,  fitim  pard  and  omuc, 

Fakhk  (Fr.),  pluah,  velvety  stuff, 
seems  to  be  an  assimilation  to  pan, 

rneau,  Lat.  pantmt,  of  old  Fr.  peae, 
petma,  peiui,  derived  from  Lat. 
penna,  just  as  we  find  in  hf .  H.  Ger. 
federt,  (1)  a  feather,  (2)  plush. 

Pamneton  (Fr.),  a  key-bit,  so  spelt  as 
if  derived  from  pan  (panneau),  and  de- 
noting the  flap  or  lappet  of  the  key,  is 
a  corruption  of  the  older  form  penne- 
ton,  the  Dit  or  neb  of  a  key  (Cotgrave), 
from  pfttne,  a  feather  or  wing.  Com- 
pare Oer.  hart,  the  "  beard  "  or  ward  of 
a  key.     See  Fanhb. 

PAMTOMtNSH,  a  popular  oormptiou  in 
German  of  paniimiimen,  as  if  oonneoted 
with  nwenMt,  mimicry  (Andresen). 


PiQiTERBTTB  (Fr.),the  daifij,  old  Fr. 
p<uqti»retie,  so  named,  not  because  it 
flowers  about  the  time  of  Faqaet  (P<u- 
quee)  or  Easter  (as  it  flowers  almost  all 
the  year  round),  bnt  because  it  grows 
in  pastures,  old  Fr.  patquit,  or  pa»- 
gueages.    Compare  Fascua, 

Pax,  in  the  French  phrase  de  pof  le 
rot,  in  the  king's  name,  ia  a  corrupt 
spelling  of  the  older  form  part  (Diez). 

pARAOHnTE(Fr.).  IliiH  word,  as  well 
aa  parapluie,  paravenl,  and  Eng.  para- 
sol, is  not  (as  sometimes  supposed)  oom- 
pounded  with  Greek  pa^,  beside  or 
against,  like  paragraph,  paraphrate, 
parasite,  but  derived  from  It.  pororr, 
Portg,  porar,  to  ward,  fend  off,  or 
"parry."  Thus  the  meaning  is  a 
"  word-foil,"     "  word-roin,"    "  ward- 

Fabaclttub,  meaning  in  Greek  the 
"illnstrionB,"  ia  the  distorted  form  in 
which  Mohomet  assumed  to  himself 

the  name  of  the  Parac2«<us,  the  "advo- 
cate "  (Stanley,  Eaetcm  Charch,  v. 
Sll). 

Pascda,  Span,  and  Frov.  name  of 
Easter,  so  spelt  from  an  imagined  con- 
nexion with  Lat.  paeeua,  feeding,  paa- 
ture,  with  an  ailnsion  to  the  feasting 
then  indulged  in  after  the  Lenten  fast, 
is  of  course  the  same  word  aa  It.  posfuo, 
Ft.  pagitet  (for  pa«gve«),  from  Lot.  and 
Greek  pdscka,  the  Paesover  (a  word 
often  by  early  Christian  writers  affi- 
liated on  Greek  paschein,  to  suffer), 
from  Heb.  peiack,  a  passing  (sc.  of  the 
destroying  angel). 

Pataraps  (Fr.),  a  scrawl,  bad  writing, 
ia  a  popular  corruption  of  parafe,  a 
fiouri^  (Sobeler),  another  form  of 
paragraphe,  Lat.  and  Greek  paro- 
graphuB  (aomething  written  in  addi- 
tion), apparently  assimilated  to  pataud, 
clumsy,  paiauger,  to  mess  or  muddle, 

Patiencb  (Fr.),  the  name  of  the 
Borrel-ptant,  aa  well  as  Low  Oer. 
patich,  seems  to  be  corrupted  from  Lat. 
lapalhtim.  Compare  old  Ft.  lapaa, 
lapaix  (Cotgrave).  The  initial  pliable 
was  probably  mistaken  for  the  article. 

Patboh-Minbttb,  le  Umv  dcs  fe,  a 
French  popular  phrase  for  getting  up 
early,  a  oonrupticm  of  Fotron-MinetU, 
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&c.,lit.  "the  joimg  of  the  cat,"  and  so 
"  to  rise  with  the  kitten  "  ( Gtnin,  Bi- 
arialiotu  FMhlogiquet,  i.  p.  247). 

Fedgll,  in  German  a  beadle,  ae  if  a 
deiiTative  of  Lat.  pee,  pedie,  because  as 
a  mesBenger  he  has  often  to  be  a-foot, 
is  really  tiie  same  word  aa  Mid.  High 
Gar.  biiel,  from  bUfen,  to  bid  or  pro- 
claim. Ft.  bideau,  Mid.  Lat.  bedeUv* 
(Andresen). 


corrnpt  form  of  Fr.  petum,  It,  peimone, 
a  "pennant,"  origmallyalongfeathety 
streamer,  firom  Lat.  perma,  a  feather. 

Pebtuibake  (Ft.),  the  offendTe 
weapon  called  a  partisan,  so  spelt  as  if 
from  pertuiser,  to  pierce  with  holes,  per- 
lui>,  a  hole,  is  said  to  be  a  cormptios 
of  It.  partigiana  (Soheler). 

Petkus,  and  petmsen,  Welsh  names 
for  the  partridge,  as  if  the  startled  or 
timid  bird,  from  pelrat,  apt  to  steut, 
petmgo,  to  startle,  are  seemingly  oor- 
mptious  of  the  English  word.  Com- 
pare old  Fr.  pertUt,  pietrie,  Sp.  perdiz, 
XlAi.  pfirdisB, 

PpiFFHOUiEit,  an  Alsace  word  for  a 
butterfly  (Carl  Engel,  Mv»icai  Myths 
and  Facia,  toI.  i.  p.  9),  ae  if  from  pj^, 
ft  fife  or  whistle,  is  a  corrupted  form  of 
an  obsolete  German  word.  Compare 
provino.  Got.  feifaUer,  O.  H.  Ger.  «- 
vellre,  A.  Sax.  fifald^,  Swed.  ^drt2, 
Norse  ^i-relde,  Icel.y^^-iUt. 

pBTHCKAPT,  a  seal  or  signet  in  Ger- 
man, has  acquired  a  natoratized  aspect 
in  the  termination  -eehoft,  but  is  of 
Slavonic  origin,  viz,  Bnssian  pettehai 
(Mid.  High  Qwc.hettehat). — Andresen. 

PpAHLBduoEB,  a  dtizeu  living  in  the 
suburbs  (ontside  the  "  pale  "  or  walls), 
is  said  to  be,  not  from  pfahl,  a  pale,  and 
'burger,  a  citizen,  but  a  corruption  from 
Fr.  faubourg,  for  falbcmrg  (from/aiuB, 
sc.  falaua). — Andresen.  See,  however, 
Fausboubg,  p.  47S. 

PrABBHEttB,  a  German  word  for  a 
parson,  as  if  "  lord  of  the  parish,"  is 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  pfarrer,  Mid. 
High  Ger.  pjarraere,  a  clergyman  (An- 
dresen). 

PFEFFBRwiJKZR,  and  Tcraueem&nw, 
German  names  for  the  plants  pepper- 
mint and  curled  mint,  were  originally 


and  properly  compounded  with  wnrop, 
mint  (meniha),  and  Dot  with  mitnto, 
money  (moneta). 

PrKNNiOBBBi, "  Penny-pap,"  a  popn- 
Iftr  word  in  Bavaria  for  a  panada  made 
of  millet,  is  from  Lat.  panieum,,  millet, 
corrupted  into  ji/ennin^  (Andresen). 

Pfinostbkkaeel,    a    popular    Ger. 
word  for  the  ^rsnip,  as  if  connected  g 
with   Pfingei,   Whitsuntide,   is  a  cor- 
ruption  of  paeiinak,    Lat.    paelituica 
(FMMog.  Soc.  Proe.  t.  140). 

Philippe,  a  French  term  for  a  sweet- 
heart, lover,  or  valentine,  is  Bhortenod 
bom  Philippine,  which  is  a  corruption 
of  the  German  vieiUebchen  (most  dar- 
ling), also  lAehchen  (darling),  like 
Maifrau,  a  lover  for  a  year,  a  v^entine 
(W,  E.  S.  Ralston,  Conlemporary  fifl- 
tncHT,  Feb.  187fi). 

"  Eonjoor.  FhilippiDe,"  is  said, play- 
fully, when  asking  a  httle  present  from 
an  acqiiaintancB.l'AfJipinJMbBingfrom 
Ph'li}>jichen,  altered  from  Oor.  vieUieb- 
chen,  well-beloved  (Littr£). 

Pbii«iiei.a,  a  poetical  name  for  the 
nightingale,  probably  from  some  con- 
fused notion  that  the  word  was  derived 
from  Greek  philo»  and  iti/hi,  as  if  "the 
song-loving.  It  seems  originally  to 
have  been  a  name  for  the  swallow,  and 
in  Greek  philom^  is  "the  fruit-lover," 
from  melon,  fruit.  See  Conington,  Ver- 
gS,  Ed.  vi.  78. 

Phoreioh  Ifopt'iov),  a  late  Greek 
word  for  a  litter  or  palanquin,  is  thought 
by  Dr.  Delitzsch  to  be  properly  a  Se- 
mitic word  adopted  from  the  Hebrew 
appirymi  of  the  same  meaning,  which 
word  it  is  used  to  translate  in  the 
Septu^nt  version  of  The  Song  of 
Song$,  iii.  9  (Vnlgate  /ereuftm).  The 
Midraah  identifies  appirym  with  puryan 

Prbousai  (^pmipai),  watches,  guards, 
in  JosephttB  and  the  Septuagint  (£eth. 
ii.  26),  is  a  corruption  of  Purim,  the 
Jewish  Feast,  frt>m  the  Persian  baJire, 
"  lots; "  cf.pors  (Farrar,  Life  of  Chritl, 
ii.  469). 

FsTHAiiMOS  (<i>9app6t),  a  Cretan  word 
for  the  Evil  Eye,  as  if  destruction 
(from  fBiip^),  is  Totphlhalmo«(ifOakfiiit), 
the  eye  (Lord  Strangford,  Leltert  and 
Papf^g,  p.  114). 
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FicxKLHAirBX,  a  Oerman  term  for  a 
sort  of  helmet,  as  if  from  Fiekel  and 
hav.be,  a  cap  or  coif,  more  correctly 
written  BielKlhavhe,  is  for  Beekelhtwhe, 
a  word  most  probsbl;'  derived  &om 
beeken,  a  basin.  Compare  Mid.  Lat. 
badtteium  from  iacr'nuni  (AndreeeD). 

PiHF-BTZXN,  the  Danish  name  of  the 
pnmioe-Btone.asiftbe  A}i}i2e-«'one,from 
'  punpe,  to  tipple,  on  aoconnt  of  ita  biba- 
lotu  or  absorbent  nature,  is  a  corrap' 
tioD  of  pumtce-stone,  Lat.  punuai. 

FuziOABOLO,  the  modern  Italian 
word  for  a  dealer  in  salt  provisions  (as 
if  l^m  piiaeare,  to  huckster),  is  oor- 
mpted  from  pegcigaroUi,i.t.  prBci+guro 
+  2o,  a  dealer  in  fish  garmu  (Badhiam, 
Proie  HtUievlica,  p.  72J. 

Plum  (Ft.),  a  vat  wherein  tanners 
Bleep  their  skins,  apparently  a  flat 
( »2<nn)  receptacle,  is  a  corrupt  form  of 
old  Fr.  pelain  (Cotgrave),  oipelin,  from 
old  Fr.  pel  (^  fieaa),  Lat.  pellw,  akin. 
Compare  Eng.  plvsh,  from  Ft.  j>eluche. 
Hence  plamer,    to   steep   skms,    for 

So  in  popolar  French  gUe  for  gelef, 
pli  for  peVe,  pHtwm  for  peliuon,  pvrt^. 


Ft,  form  of  pnmitif,  comparing  Low 
Lat.  prrtntfitwm,  a  protoc(H  (so  Pror. 
Fr.  prume  for  prime,  Wallon  prmnie  tot 
^>re>nter).  However  f>Ii»ne<i«,  tambonr- 
mg,  embroiderj',  is  no  doubt  from  a 
Terb  phimetrr,  to  adorn  with  feathery 
sprays,  and  heraldio  pbtmeti  is  sprin- 
Med  with  figmree  neembling  bunches 
of  feathers. 

PoiDB(Fr.),  a  weight,  spelt  with  a  d 
frvm  an  imagined  conuetion  with  Lat. 
vondna,  is  old  Fi 


Potl^TSS  (iroionfc),  quality  (from 
itdToc  ^  qyuilit},  has  acquired  in  Plat^l  a 
oonnotation  of  activity  from  the  reflex 
influence  of  the  verb  tduTv,  to  make  or 
do,  with  which  it  was  supposed  to  be 
connected  [The(Btet.,l%%  A.).  Thiaao- 
oonntafortiieargament  of  Spensippns, 
that  pleasure,  only  being  iroiir^t,  i-e.  ac- 
tivity, was  not  good  (Aristotle,  Eth, 
Nicfx.  iii.  1). 


vilie,    for  pvnti,  niieli,    &e.    (Agnel, 
p.  125). 

Plantofa,  a  Catalonian  word  for  a 
sUpper,  BO  spelt  as  if  derived  from  Lat. 
plaiUa,  the  foot,  the  sole,  is  reallya 
corruption  of  piin/qflu.  It,  j«in((^oIo,Fr.      _     „-. 

Coufie,  a  nasalized  form  of  paiofie,     eriaiioni  PMlokg. 
ipo««,  the  foot  (Diez). 

Plantcbscx  (Ft.),  abundant,  frtim 
old  Fr.  planii,  abundance,  »  corrupt 
form  of  plcnif,  plenty,  for  plewte,  Lat. 
piemiiu,  nilness,  from  plenut,  full. 

Plata,  Camino  di,  "  silver  road,"  a 
common  Spanish  corruption  of  tlie  old 
itoman  via  lata,  a  high  road.  In  allu- 
sion to  this,  when  the  great  road  to  La 
Comiia  was  finished,  the  expense  waa 
so  enormous  that  the  king  inquired  if  it 
WBH  paved  with  silver  (Ford,  Gather- 
ingtfivm  Spain,  p.  46). 

Pluiiktib  (Fr.),  a  rough  draught, 
also  short  notes,  a  Bnmmary  delivered 
in  writing  (in  Cotgrave),  also  phtmtft/, 
a  minute-book, apparently  derived  from 
plume,  a  pen,  like  phunefevr,  a  penman, 
quill-driver,  or  scrivener.  M.  Scheler 
thinks  it  may  be  trom  pmmiHf,  a  Prov. 


t^porreau,  from  1 

PoiBEs  DR  ic-sEKaBNT  (pT.),  the  oc- 
casional pronunciation  of  poire»  de 
milter-Jean,  so  called  apparently  bora 
one  Jetm{vii8»er  ^iTie««tre), who  intro- 
duced or  propagated  them  (Ginin,  Bi- 


FoissARD,  as  applied  to  a  fieh-tcoman, 

and  to  anything  low  and  sourrilous, 
like  our  BiUingsgate,  as  if  troia  poisson, 
is  a  corrupt  use  of  the  old  word  |m»«- 
*ard,  "a  filoher,  nimmer,  purtomer, 
pilferer;  one  whose  fingers  are  as  good 
as  so  many  lime-twigs  "  (Cotgrave),  as 
if  "pitch -fingered,"  a  derivative  of  poiai 
(Scheler).  Compare  Fr.  argot poiMer, 
to  steal  (Larchey). 

PoiSBOH  (fish),  a  small  measure  of 
liquids  in  French,  e.9.p(»'«mnd'eau-[ie- 
vie,  a  glass  of  brandy,  is  no  doubt  a 
corruption  of  the  older  word  pochon, 
pofon,  perhaps  a  diminutive  of  0.  Fr. 
poch  =  pouoe,  an  inch  measure 
(Scheler,  Larchey).  Compare  "Pot- 
son,  a  little  measure  for  milk,  veijnice, 
and  vinegar,  not  altogether  so  big  aa 
the  quarter  of  our  pint "  (Cotgrave). 
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Va  pnmm  it  lait  d'niimse. 

Satire  Mcnipp^t,  ch.  i. 
See   Blao   G&in,  Recriaiion*   PhUoh- 
giquet,  torn.  i.  p.  177, 

PoiVKB  (pepper),  need  for  flrimk  in 
the  Pariaian  tcrgot,  is  ft  oormption  of 
the  old  word  poipre(Mod.Fr.iwiirpre), 
T«d-faced,  purple,  bom  drink  (L.  Lor- 
ohey). 

PoKAL,  a  Oerman  -word  for  a  goblet 
or  large  enp,  aa  if  identioal  with  Lat. 
poeulutn,  B,  cnp,  ia  really  from  Fr.  and 
Sp.  hncrd,  It.  liieeale,  derived  through 
the  Mid.  Lat.  baueale  from  Greek  ha^- 
kaUt,  a  drinking  veaael  (Andreaen). 

Poucx  (Fr.),  a  contraet  of  agree- 
ment, a  pohcy,  is  It.  polixxa,  from  a 
Low  Lat.  pohdicttim,  polyptyckttm,  as* 
aimilated  to  poUee,  pohcy,  from  Ok. 
polileta. 

Polo-tbbbI,  a  Limousin  word  for  to 
tnm  upside  down,  bottom  npwards 
(polo  =:  cZum'«),  is  a  corruption  of  Fr. 
boulfverier,  to  tnm  over  like  a  ball 
(ioule).— Diee. 

PoBO-BPio  (Fr.),  the  poronpine,  as  if 
"  pig-spike,"  is  a  corruption  of  old  Fr. 
pore-etpi,  =  It.  porco-fpitto  (porou* 
sptnorum),  "thorny  pig,  eejn  repre- 
senting FroY.  Fr.  etpvn,  Lat.  «pina,  not 
Lat.  spiea. 

FoBTR'ipiNB,  a  Frennb  name  for  the 
porcupine,  Sp.  puereo  eapino,  Pro?. 
poro-etpin,  It.-  porro  tpitioao,  the 
"  thorny  pig,"  BO  spelt  as  if  the  animal 
that  comet  thorn*  or  prickles,  Lat. 
poriant  $pinai. 

Wtuuoeirer  Tertue  we  aMiiba  te  mto  hrdre- 
bogl  the  sum  ii  more  effectual!  in  the  psrM- 
aint.  —  Hoiland,  Piny,  torn.  ii.  p.  364 
(1634). 

PosTsuints,  an  old  mis-spelling  of 
poitttmui  fsuperlatiTo  otpcti),  as  if  de- 
noting a  ooild  bom  after  its  father  was 
under  ground.  "  post  humationem 
patris-" 

PoT-LEPKL.,  the  Mod.  Dutch  word  for 
a  ladle,  as  if  a  pot-tpoon,  is  said  to  be  a 
corrupted  form  of  the  older  poMepel,  t.4. 
the  spoon  with  a  long  hanole ;  a.  Eng. 
m;e-(»»(Dr.A.V.W.Bikkers).  Sewel 
(1708)  gives  both  forms.  The  Dutch 
word  for  poU,  however,  seems  to  be 

PoDUiH  (Fr.),  a  botch,  bnbo,  or 


tumour,  seems  to  be  an  assimilation  to 
pouEm'n,  a  foal  or  colt,  of  (puUvU)  It. 
pvUula,  a  Uttle  wIioeJ  or  blister,  It. 
puUulare,  to  blister,  to  bod  or  burgeon. 
pvilvlatione,  a  budding  or  blistering 
(Florio),  Lat^puUuiore,  to  sprout  or 
germinate.  There  was  perhaps  some 
confusion  with  empoule,  a  bUster  or 
rising  of  the  skin  (from  Lat.anipuUa,  a 
globular  flask),  where  em  may  have 
been  mistaken  for  en  .(  =  in)  and 
dropped. 

PouLXT  (Fr.),  a  love-letter,  appa- 
rently the  same  word  as  poulel,  a 
ohioken  (compare  Lat.puZIui.asa  term 
of  endearment,  my  pigeon, my  chicken ; 
Pr.  pouMte,  poKlol,  a  darling),  is  per- 
haps from  Low  Lat.  pohtvm,  a  shor- 
tened form  of  pokdieum  for  polypiy- 
chum,  a  document  of  many  leaves. 
Hence  also  powU4t  an  inventory  or 

PouLFE  (Pr.),  a  mollusc,  an  octopus, 
has  no  reference  to  its  pulpy  or  fleshy 
nature  (poulpe,  Lat.  pufpa),  but  is  con- 
tracted  from  Lat.  polypus,  like    It, 

PonKOUO,  a  "pig,"  a  Wallon  word 
for  a  Bwellhig  or  bruise,  stands  for  an 
original  bourdav,  Picard.  bourtiau, 
Li^e  boar$ai;  Wallon  abouner,  to  form 
into  an  abscess. 

PouBPns  (Pr.),  the  plant  purslain, 
formerlv  pourpie  and  ^loulpte,  stands 
for  potupicd,  tittt,  puUt-jpedettt,  "chic* 
ken  s-foot,"  Prov.  Fr.  pt^oa. 

Prxsbca  (Lat),  a  corraptioa  or 
etymological  postulate  of  broMka, 
cabbage,  in  Varro  (De  Ling,  Lat.  6, 
21.  §  104,  ed.  MUller),  as  if  derived 
frwn  preegecare,  to  out  off  the  tip,  and 
BO  meaning  the  vegetable  the  top  of 
which  is  cut  off,  leaving  the  stalk  in 
the  ground. 

P&AiiqiTE  (Pr.),  the  instrument  by 
which  a  showman  makes  his  puppets 
talk,  is  an  assimilation  of  Bp.  p&tiea, 
conversation  (frwn  platicar,  to  con- 
veree),  to  Fr.  pratiqaer,  a  word  nlli. 
mate^  identical  (S<dieler). 

Pbxvbibb  (old  Fr.),  also  prevoire, 
pTocoke,  a  priest,  sometimee  imagined 
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PKnnc  (Ft.),  ft  bonn^  or  bonoB,  is 
not  a  primary  or  chief  thing  {prime, 
hoi.  primvt),  bat  altered  from  Eng. 
premtum,  L&t.  pnMmium  (Soheler). 

Prime,  a  lapiduy'a  tenn,  is  old  Fr. 
pretme,  from  Lat.  Qk.  priema,  a  priam. 

Pribuit,  in  Mid.  High  Ger.  an  hono- 
rai;  gift,  like  Fr.  pretcnl,  is  &om  Lat. 
j>ne»^Uare,  bnt  altered  bo  aa  to  auggeat 
a  connezion  with  prit,  a  prize  (Andre- 
een). 

PKOHOHTOBimi  (Lat).  Andresen  aa- 
sertB  that  this  word  is  not  a  derivative 
&om  motu,  aa  it  appears  to  be,  but  is 
properly  pnmmnforium,  from  promi- 
nere,  to  pnt  out,  be  prominenl  (FoUw- 
elymologte,  p.  16). 

PaovsNDB  (Fr.),  proviaionB,  is  from 
jnweftda,  a  corruption  of  prmbenda, 
things  to  be  supplied,  under  the  in- 
flneuoe  of  pnmopnda,  from  providere, 
things  to  be  provided  or  seen  to  before- 

FaoviaitKB  (Fr.),  to  plant  a  la^  or 
Blip,  a«  spelt  as  if  it  had  something  to 
do  with  vigne,  a  vine,  is  from  provtn,  a 
layer,  old  Fr.  pnvamg.  It,  •pnpaggine, 
Lat.  propoginem. 

FoiBSAHT  (Fr,),  powerful.  Norm, 
Ft.  pmt*ani.  It.  pomente,  an  incorrect 
form  of  "  potent "  (Lat.  polentem), 
derived  bom  a  baibarona  powentem, 
i.e.  pot  +  e«M  +  en/^m,  dne  to  an 
amalgamation  of  the  infin.  pcete  with 
the  participle  potent. 

Cut  «t  li  lutntiMont. 

Kw  fti  St.  Ai^n,  I,  B07. 

Pdlbsbt,  a  Uid.  High  Oer.  word  for 
a  leotem  or  reading-desk,  so  spelt  as  if 
frt>m  bret,  a  board,  is  a  oormpted  form 
of  Lat.  pulpUvm,  Fr.  fufUre  (Andre- 

PuBKE,  the  French  word  for  sonp, 
eep.  a  sonp  made  of  vegetables,  so 
spelt  BB  if  to  denote  a  dear  sonp,  from 
pur,  dear,  is  a  cormpted  form  of  an 
older  word  poros  or  porree.  Low  Lat. 
porraia,  a  sonp  made  of  leeks  (Lat. 
porrvm].  Compare  Eng.  porridge,  old 
Mag.poreli*,  porray,  porrey,  perrey. 

Pom,  or  purr*,  potAge .  PiieDm. — F-nrmpI, 
Par.. 

PorA,  Pam^*,  pot-berba,  and  tbeaoe  also 
pM(t|(e  msde  of  BaBt>,oririth  otber  herbs. — 


It  would  not  be  allogetber  surpTismfc  if 
soiaelhingof  tbuaort  wen  takinf;  place  with 
tfae  tiovernnimt  pur^ — whicb  term  Is  espe- 
oially  applicable  btcaiue  tf  >(■  ilymologg 
fpur-'J,  fto  adminbl;  lulled  W  the  immacu- 
late inrlu*  of  a  Cnbinet  preiided  over  bj  Mr. 
Gtadatone.— &lurdiiy  lUvitie,  Tol.  53,  p,  7t. 


QuATRKFisBKE, "  Four-stone,"  a  Wal- 
lon  name  for  the  newt  or  lizard,  in 
Borne  places  kaierpiege,  at  Litge  itoai 
peete,  "  four  pieces  ;"  aiX  evidently  oor- 
mptionB — bnt  of  what  ?  Grandgajgnage 
SQggesta  of  Dat.  tcwaad  beest,  "evil 
beast,  "it  being  generally  regarded  with 
repulsion  by  tBe  ignorant. 

QuBUK  d'  soniTTB,  a  Wallon  word  for 
a  bat,  is  a  corruption  of  ^tiw  torile, 
"owl-mouse,"  Zdiga  ehame-eori.  See 
Chauvb-bodbib.  An  old  Fr.  word  for 
the  same  is  tiavide-toTit  (Sigort). 

QuiKTi  (Ft.),  a  fit  of  coughing,  then 
anything  that  takes  one  suddenlv,  a 
freak  or  whim,  so  spelt  from  analogy 
to  "  fi^vre  quinte,"  a  fever  rsoniring 
every  fifth  (mtinf)  day,  seems  to  stand 
for  quinme  (like  quinte-femUe  for  ^in- 
que-JeuiUe),  a  modification  of  Netfaer- 
hmd.  kinJe-[hoe«t),  "  chin (k) -cough," 
from  ibinc^n,  to  cough  (Qer.  heieSen). 
Compare  Prov,  Fr.  quintoutae  (Bonchi), 
whooping-congh,  for  quineouue ;  cimfee 
(Bayenx). 


Babaho  (Eng.  raiotte),  a  Spanish 
word  for  a  radish,  origin^y  rocntio,  is 
a  corruption  of  Lat.  riaihanua,  Qrsek 
rhdphanig,  under  the  inuuenoe  of  rabon 
or  Tabo,  a  tail,  which  the  long  tap-ioot 
of  the  plant  much  resembles. 

Badicaillb,  the  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  French  KepnbUcans  by 
their  opponents,  is  a  humorous  forma- 
tion on  the  mode]  of  raeatlie. 

Kahb,  the  French  word  for  an  oar, 
is  from  Lat.  reitnu,  modified  by  ratMU, 
a  branch  (Trench,  Engiith  Pott  and 
Fretent,  p.  847). 

Rame  (Fr.),  a  printer's  form,  is  a 
naturalized  form  of  Qer.  rahm,  a  frame, 
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assimilated  to  rame,  a  stick  ( Lat.  rotnu  s) , 
and  rame,  a  ream. 

Bavbquim  (Ft.),  a  bUm  of  toaatod 
bread  spread  over  with  cream  or  cheese, 
origintdly  a  cream-cheese,  supposed  to 
have  heen  so  called  from  having  been 
served  on  plaited  twigB,ra'nieavx{Q  attel ) , 
hkejunlcel  on  rushes  (junci),  is  a  natn- 
raJized  form  of  G«.  rahm  (roAnnjAen), 

Ramouccio  (It.)t  a  radish,  so  spelt 
as  if  akin  to  ranioloto,  ramoto,  branchy. 


armorada,  a  radish.  BimUariy  It.  ra- 
merino,  roeeniary,  baa  no  connexion 
with  ratiio,  but  is  a  corruption  of  Lat. 


There  u  one  nua)^  kind  of  Ihpm  [ndishea] 
more  irbich  the  Greeks  name  AkHod  :  the 
inhibitaatiorPontiu  ^rvwn ,-  andourcoun- 
trjmen  nua  it  the  Dime  ofAnuracU, — Hnf- 
lund,  PUniei  Nat.  Hiu.  roL  i.  p.  16. 

RkHccKUB,  an  old  French  spelling  of 
"rancour,"  O.  8p.  rancor.  It.  mncore, 
L.  Lat.  rancor,  as  if  oompomided  with 

IUnoeb  (Pr.),  also  ronyter,  the 
deer.  It.  raitgijfero,  are  oorraptio: 
Lapp,  raingo.     Bee  lUNasD-DESB,  p. 
816. 

IUt  d'ob,  "  golden  rat,"  the 
for  a  species  of  dormouse  [U  maecardin) 
in  the  Bourgogne  patois,  is  probably  a 
oorruption  of  ral-aort  (or  mi-dormtmi), 
which  it  is  also  called  (E.  Bolland, 
Faune  Pojndaire,  p.  40). 

Rattbkahl,  "rat-callow,"  a  popular 
perversion  of  radikal  in  Oennany,  as  if 
to  signify  bald,  bare,  or  poor  as  a  rat. 

BESATAB(Sp.),  to  snatch  or  carry  ofi^ 
is  a  corruption  of  raptor,  Lat.  rapture 
(Diez),  under  the  influence  airehato,  a 
tumult,  rehaiir,  to  beat  back. 

BECBtmB  (Fr.),  to  reinforce  or  fill 
up  the  vacancies  in  a  regiment  by 
enlisting  new  soldiers,  "  to  recruit," 
is  formed  &om  reorute,  a  levy,  a  mis- 
taken form  of  rfcrue  {UXiri)  or  "re- 
ereUf,  a  sapplj  or  filling  np  a  defective 
company  of  souldiera "  (Gotgrave), 
litenlly  a  new  growth,  from  reoru, 
p.  parte,  of  reoKnlre  (from  Lat.  re- 
ereiwre)  to  grow  again  (Skeat).    Com- 
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pare  old  Fr.  reoroiet,  a  new  or  seeond 
growth  (Colgrave). 

Prof.  Atkinson  thinks  that  Mid.  Fr. 
reoru,  a  recruit,  is  properly  one  in- 
capable of  fall  toil,  idendcai  with  old 
Fr.  reoreu,  beaten,  vanquished,  nnaUe 
to  do  more,  and  so,  like  recreant,  a 
derivative  of  M.  Lat.  rccredere  (Vie 
de  St.  Auhcm,  note  on  L  862).  This  ia 
certainly  wrong. 

Rkdkbijkxb,  a  Dntch  corruption  of 
Oer.  rheioriker,  arhetorician,aBiffrom 
rederijk,  given  to  speaking  Wede). — An- 
dieeen.  Ct.  Oer.  and  Dut^  reiekvnit, 
rhetoric. 

Bboain  (Fr.),  alter-math,  a  second 
crop  of  hay,  so  spelt  as  if  a  derivative 
of  regogner  (like  regain,  a  recovery  of 
health),  and  so  meaning  an  additional 
gain,  a  second  benefit.  It  is  really  (t 
compound  made  by  prefixing  re-  (per- 
haps with  the  above  idea)  to  old  Fr. 
gain,  wain,  derived  (through  a  form 
gtMime,  ^uodinu)  from  O.  H.  Qer.  foefdo, 
nourishment,  pasture,  eraas.  Corre- 
sponding forms  are  Wallon  uHiyen,  It. 
gujiime  (Dies,  Soheler). 

Rboaliz,  1  Span,  and  Fortg.  words 

RxoALiZA,  /  for  liquorice,  apparently 

'to  regalar,  to  melt,  to  r^ale,  re- 

,  daintiness,  is  a  corrupt  form  [for 

1  of  Lat.  Iijirfn'rio,  from  Greek 

KM.    Henoe  also  Fr.  rigUsae, 

regokna. 

B£ous8B,  French  name  of  liquoriee, 
Provengal  regnhda,  rcgdUaa,  Portg. 
and  Spanish  regdUx,  Itsl  re^Uxia,  m- 

C'!a,Picard.rPSoWeAe,n«^(ieA«,nn90- 
,  Wallon  rekoMMu,  Genevui  and 
Berry  arguelitte,  all  coiruptions  of  the 
Latin  Ugwritia,  which  isitself  corrupted 
from  the  Greek  glae&rrhita,  "  street* 
root"  (Littr^). 

BaoNA  (Prov.),  a  rein  or  bridle,  so 
spelt  as  if  derived  from  remar,  to  rula 
or  govern,  Lat.  regnare  (so  Baynouard), 
is,  as  well  ae  old  Fr,  r^gvK,  reigne,  reme 
(Mod.Fr.ren«),  an  altered  form  of  rofna 
or  ret'no,  from  a  Lat.  retina,  a  substan- 
tive derived  fromrefi««re,  tofaoldbaQk. 
Henoe  also  It.  rediiia,  a  rein,  Fortg. 
redea  (DieE,  Bcheler). 

RBi)(aTts(Fr.),  the  name<:^aspeoies 
of  apple,  the  "Queening,"  as  if  from 
rein«,  queen,  is  a  oomplion  of  rameNe, 
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BO  ooUed  ttom  its  skiii  being  nmtted 
like  ft  little  frog,  rainelte,  whion  is  a 
dimiii.  of  rot'tw  ( foimerljepeltretne,  Cot- 
grave),  Lat.  n»w. 

RxrrEBSAL,8E,"Sider's-ialve,"aGer- 
mui  n&me  for  a  Boothiug  ointment  for 
the  skin,  is  derived  from  Dutch  rwt- 
(aire,  *  salve  for  the  scab  or  itch,  rwt, 
Oer.  r&ude  (Andresen). 

BSNOBQOBB  (Fr.)i  to  tow  a  vessel, 
like  its  original  lAt.remui^xtre,  whence 
wiBolt.retnorcMare,  Sp-remolear,  seems 
to  be  a  compound  of  re-.  The  Lat.  re- 
mvlcare,  which  has  been  asgitnilated  to 
verba  in  re-,  or  perhaps  to  remtu,  an  oar, 
is  also  spelt  rymulcare,  and  is  only  an- 
other form  of  Gr.  rtimoulked,  to  tow, 
which  is  compounded  of  mma,  that 
which  is  drawn,  a  towing-rope,  and 
Aett^,todrag. 

BnntBriKRBH,  ren'./uAren  (Qiithe  has 
reihS  Jilvren),  are  colloquial  oorruptions 
in  Germimy  of  renovieren,  to  renew  (An- 

Behkthhk,  the  rein-deer,  is  not  the 
"  ruiming-beftBt,"  from  r«nnen,  but  a 
Cormpt^  form  of  loel.  Am'n,  Are^'ndi/r, 
Swed.  ran.    See  Rkin-dus,  p.  821. 

Bepkbssaubn,  German  for  retalia- 
tion, reprisals,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  reprtt- 
galia  frepret^ut),  is  reall;  from  Fr.  re- 
pritaiUee  {from  reprendre,  Lat.  reprehen- 
dere,  to  take  over  again). 

Bbbimfall,  a  German  word  for  an 
excellent  wine,  as  if  prodnoed  on  the 
Shine,  Mid.  High  Oer.  KeinM  and 
Sainfai,  all  corruptions  of  Rwoglio, 
whence  it  was  brought.  A  more  recent 
perversion  is  Meii^cUl,  as  if  from  retn, 
pure  (Andreeen). 

Rh^mXda,  \  the  modem  Greek 
RHfttuBizo,  j  words  for  rhyme,  as 
if  from  Greek  Thfrna,  a  word,  are  really 
derived  from  the  Italian  rima,  rimare 
(Tozer,  BighlamU  of  Turkey,  vol.  ii.  p. 
253). 

BiDiovLE  (Fr.),  ahandbag,  should  be 
(as  in  Englim)  reitcule,  being  from  Lat. 
reticulum,  a  little  net.  Corrupt  forms 
of  the  same  word  in  the  German  dia- 
lects are  ritterhiel  and  rittekiel  (Andre- 
sen,  Voiktetymologie,  p.  19). 

BtOHDBiRB,  )  Gaelio  words  for  a 
BioHDiB,  >  knight,  so  written, 
RiDta,  J   and  explained  to  be 


a  oomponnd,  righ-dei-ri,  "king-after- 
king,"  !.«.  a  minor  king,  is  without 
doubt  a  corruption  of  the  German  rftfer, 
aknight  (J,  F.CampbeU.Popuior  Talet 
of  the  W.  HighUmde,  vol.  ii.  p.  86). 

RioDoo»>,  an  Italian  name  for  the 
yellowhammer(arookordaw,  Florio), 
apparently  akin  to  rigogoU,  a  springe  to 
catch  birds,  is  a  coiruption  of  Lat.  avri- 
gajgulnt,  galgulua  being  a  small  bird. 
Compare  It.  Hgoglto  (Horio),  another 
form  of  argoglio,  pride, 

BiHOBB  (French),  to  whack  (rtnefe,  a 
whacking),  bo  spelt  as  if  identical  with 
n'ncer,  to  wash  or  cleanse  (from  IceL 
hreifua,  to  cleanse),  like  "  ohastise," 
from  caetig(ure,  to  make  pure  {eaettu), 
which  is  also  the  primary  meaning  of 
"punish."  It  is  really  the  same  word 
as  Wallott  rainger,  to  beat,  old  Fr.rm'n- 
ser,  derived  from  rmneel,  a  stick  (Mod. 
Fr.  rainceoM  and  rineeau),  ^  Lat.  ra- 
mtcellua,  from   rontus,  whence  raim, 


(Fr.),  rampions  (a  aallad 
root). — Cotgrave.  A  corruption  of  roi- 
pottce,  which  is  from  the  Latin  ropun- 
eulut,  a  small  ropa,  or  turnip. 


(It.),  properly  the  bank  or 
shore  of  a  stream,  the  "  riparian  "  parts 
(Ft.  rwiire),  fr«m  Lat.  nparia  (rtpo,  a 
bank),  has  come  to  be  used  for  a  river, 
from  being  conAiBed  with  rim,  a  river 
(Lat.  WtHii),  with  which  it  has  really  no 


BoBEST,  in  «aitce  Robert,  a  term  of 
the  French  cwtine,  is  said  to  have  been 
corrupted  by  Taillevent  from  an  old 
English  Soebmth  or  Boebrwfit,  >.«.  Roe- 
buck sauce  [?] .— Eettner,  Book  of  the 
Table,  p.  210. 

It  is  mentioned  in  La  Condenmaewn 
de  Bancqtiel,  1507  :~ 

Tout  premier,  votu  sera  donnte, 
Sauice  robtrt,  et  cameUue. 
Btciitil  it  Ft.ntt,  p.3oe  (ed.  Jacob). 

BoBRDOMUXL,  the  German  name  of 
the  bittern  or  butter-bump,  so  called  as 
if  from  the  dirvmming  noise  it  makes 
among  the  reedt  Wonr),  whence  also  it 
has  been  called  ronrtrommel  from  trom- 
meln,  to  drum  (compare  the  £ng.  name 
(mire -dnuntie,  nitrc-druni).  It  is  really 
corrupted  from  a  O.  H.  Ger.  form  Aorc- 
iuminl,  where  the  first  part  of  the  word 
is  probably  Iwr,  mire,  and  the  latter 
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correaponde  either  to  tummZer,  a  tum- 
bler, or  twnp,  stupid.  Other  forma  ore 
rordump  and  riiraum  (Andreeen). 

BomRo  (Span.),  rosemary,  appa- 
rently the  same  word  as  romero,  a  pil- 
grim, is  an  adaptation  of  Lait.  roe  jnari- 
nut  (Fr.  rdmann). 
BoMTTA,  \  Italian  words  for  "an  Her- 
KoHiTO,  /  mit  or  solitarie  man  " 
(Florio),  BO  spelt  as  if  from  romtare,  "to 
roame  or  wonder  vp  and  downe  aa  a 
Faimer  or  soUtarie  man  for  deaotions 
sake "  (Florio),  originallj  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  is  really  a  oor- 
'  mpted  form  of  a  Latin  eremiia,  Greek 
ereniUes,  one  who  dwells  in  the  desert, 


humorous  e 


1  for  D 


reference  to  its  melodious 
corruption  oirotu»in  d'Arcadie,  rovgiin 
being  a  thick-sethorse,  another  form  of 
"roate,  a  jade,  tit"  {Cotgrave),  ^hrog, 
horte.  Compare  rossirtanle,  a  jade,  Sp, 
i'o»n  ( whence  the  name  of  Don  Quixote's 
steed),  O.  Eng.  ratmoie.  Low  Lat.  run- 
cinue.  Similarly  froga  have  been  called 
"  Dutch  nightingaleB,"  "  Canodiaa 
nightingales,"  and  in  the  Eastern 
counties  "  March  [?  marsh]  birds." 

BouEN,  the  name  popularly  given  in 
France  to  a  speciea  of  duck  considered 
especially  good  for  the  table,  aa  if 
it  came  from  the  town  of  that  name, 
waa  originally  roofl,  referring  to  ite 
colour  (Kettner,  Book  of  ike  Table,  p. 
161). 

Koux-TiEUX  (Fr.),  the  mange  in 
horses,  as  if  compounded  with  roue. 


rod,  i 
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BovisTico,  )  Ital.  names  of  privet, 

RuviHTico,  J  projierly  (ob  to  form) 
derived  from  Lat.  liguMicwm,  lovage, 
but  confused  with  riguntro,  from  Lat. 
Iiigualrani,  privet. 

RvBAN  (Fr.),  a  corruption  of  the  old 
French  nban,  a  ribbon,  DmI. rijgkhand, 
as  if  connected  with  Lat.  rtikutr.  It  ru- 
bhui,  8p.  rubin,  Fr,  rubxg,  red. 

RuBiai.iA,an  Italian  word  for  vetches 
or  lentils,  ao  apelt  aa  if  it  denoted  red 
leutila  [Ilka  Heb.  edom,  "  that  red," 
Gen.  sxv.  80),  It.  rubeo,  Lat.  rui«ut. 


red,  is  another  form  of  rwn'ffUa,  altered 
by  transpoaition  frvm  erviglia,  Lat.  er- 
xnlia  (compare  It.  rigogKo  for  orgogho). 
Similarly  the  so-called  £eva2en/a(Jra- 
hica)  ia  merely  a  transposed  form  of 
erva-leata,  mider  which  name  it  was 
flrat  brought  into  notice,  it  being  the 
meal  of  the  common  lentil,  Lat.  ennan 

BijCKBDTKM,  a 

in  German  of  n 
from  riichm,  to  move,  advance,  or  come 
forward.  Low  Oer.  riick  ril  [rueb  A«r- 
am),  oome,  or  march  out  (Andreaan). 

RniBB9oa,  the  Spuiish  name  for  the 
nightingale,  as  if  to  signifv  the  lord  of 
the  groves  and  woods  (leflor,  lord). 
This,  however,  aa  well  aa  old  Fr.  roi- 
tignor,  rm'tignol.  Mod.  Pr.  rotsignol,  is 
a  derivative  of  Lat,  liuoinioUig,  dim.  of 
lutoinia,  a  nightingale  (Diez ;  Andre- 
aen,  Volktetymohgie,  p.  27). 

Rdhdthbil,  a  popular  German  cor- 
ruption of  T(mdelle,  as  if  from  theil,  a 
part.    Cf.  Du(.  rondeel  (Andreeen). 


Sacabdche  (Sp.),  the  wind  instnt* 
ment  which  in  Engliah  ia  called  a 
"aookbut,"  ao  apelt  as  if  from  taear  del 
buche,  to  distend  the  stomach,  "  to 
fetch  the  breath  from  the  boltom  of 
the  belly,  because  it  requires  a  strong 
breath  "  (Bailey),  is  a  corrupt  form  of 
L&l.»ambuca,Q]L  eambik^,Kah.  tabka. 
The  Lat.  word  was  doubtleaa  regarded 
as  meaning  a  pipe  of  elder  wood  (som- 
bucui),  which  is  actually  the  sense  that 
tambuquo  beaj^  in  Frov.  French. 

Saobo  (It.),  a  falcon,  Fr.  suore,  old 
Eng.  eaker,  as  if  the  "sacred"  bird  (so 
Greek /u'erof,  and  Oer.  wetAe,  the  sacred 
bird,  the  kite),  is,  according  to  Fictet.a 
corruption  of  Arab,  sahr,  a  falcon,  akio 
to  Sansk.  fokra,  strong.  Bee  p.  141, 
8.T.  Gbspaixoh. 

Bablband,  a  German  word  for  the 
border  or  listingof  cloth,  as  if  oonlaia- 
ing  baful,  a  binding,  ia  perverted  frt>m 
the  older  form  eelSend,  telbende.  Low 
Ger.  selfhini,  i.e.  irlf-edge,  Eug.  "  sel- 

SALBAPABiaLiA  (It.),  aalsaparilla,  Fr. 
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t'lhepareUle,  ia  a  modifioadon  of  Bp. 
aarxa-parilla  (derived  from  Sp.  Mna, 
a  bramble,  wbeoce  it  is  obloiaed,  and 
PortZfo,  the  nameof  the  doctor  who  iu- 
trodnced  it ),  under  the  influence  ottaUa, 

Sauifis  (Fr.),  the  plant  salsify,  is  a 
corrupt  form  of  old  Fr.  laifify,  aa«se- 
fiqae,  natiefri^ue  (Cotgrave),  It.  aatti- 
frica  or  taawfraaot,  "  the  aaidfrage  or 
Breake-Btone ' '  (FJorio ),  Lat.  iom^ragum 
adiatUum, 

SANTDRBoaiA  (It.l,  the  plant  »avoi7i 
is  u)  BSBimilatioD  to  aanto,  holy,  of  gatu- 
rt^a,  Iiat.  tainreia. 

SaBxifbaoob,  a  Greek  corruption  of 
the  Latin  tiu^aga,  "the  stone-break- 
ing" plant,  aa  if  from  sore,  flesh,  and 
phagein,  to  deTonx  iPott,  Boppehing,  p, 
81). 

Sadmon  (Fr.),  salmon,  when  naed  for' 
a"pig"  or'" sow"  of  lead,  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Prov.  li^.  aommtm 
(3cheler),deTivedfromM>niin«,a  weight, 
a  burden,  It.  soma,  aaima.  Low  Lat. 
aalma,  for  toffma,  Greek  Mi^ma,  a  bur- 

ScHACHTELHALH  and  gchackthaJm, 
German  names  for  the  plant  horsetail 
{eguitelvm),  aa  if  from  iAachtel,  a  box, 
and  tehacht,  a  shaft  or  pit,  are  oormp- 
tions  of  acAq^'^bii,  "shaft-haulm"  or 
stalk.  Another  perversion  is  idtaftheu 
(A«u  =  hay).— Andreaen. 

8c  BiPZAOEi., '  *  sheep-tail ,  "and  aciaeh- 
»age  E,"(ihess-tail,"lndicronB  perversions 
in  Mid.  High  Oer.  oiicKadiKUiel,  a  chess- 
table  (AndieBen). 

ScBALHEi  (Oer.),  or  «cAa2mt(M,  is  a 
oormpt  form  of  Fr.  chalumeau,  Eng. 
ahatom,  aclarionetorpipe,  ollfromLat. 
calcuiiMe,  as  if  connected  with  edudmtn, 
to  peel  or  bark  (Gbappell,  Htetory  of 
Music,  vol.  i.  p.  264). 

ScBANDAL,  a  popular  corruption  in 
German  of  tkatiaal,  as  if  from  achtmde, 
shame.  M.  OaidoE  quotes  KhandUchl 
(aa  if  on  infamons  li^t)  as  a  grotesque 
German  transformation  otFt.dtandelie 
(CdtM  Crih'jwe,  Jou(  18,1876,  p.  119). 

ScBAiu>AOH,  a  Gemuut  oormption  of 
"scarlet,"  Fr.  iMirUiie,  Fiov.  eaearlai, 
Bp.McartoJe.It.fcaridffOjae  if  connected 
with  tehair,  armj,  troop,  and  lack,  a  lac 
ordje. 


SoHABLACH,  a  German  word  for  bright 
red  oloth,  from  a  Mid.  High  Ger.  form 
«eAartacA«n,  which  seema  to  mean  shorn 
cloth  ((um'eo  rast'ft'*),  as  if  from  ichar, 
ehom,  and  lachen,  cloth  (Ger.  io^), is 
really  corrupted  from  an  older  form 
scharlai.  Mid.  Lat.  tearlaivm,  said  to  be 
of  Turkish  origin  (Andresen), 

SchabmCtzkl,  a  German  word  for  a 
skirmish,  as  if  derived  from  Khar,  a 
troop,  and  metzeln,  to  massacre,  is  really 
borrowed  from  It.  acoriEmwccta.Fr.  escar- 
mouehe,  "skirmish,"  which  are  from 
Mid.  High  Ger.  $chinnen,  to  fight  (An- 
dresen), O.  H.  Ger.  (fcemuin. 

ScHEBscBANT,  Kkortckomi,  edtertami, 
popular  corruptions  of  tergent  in  Ger- 
many, suggestive  of  gcherge,  a  beadle 
(Andresen). 

BoBBUBBUiK  (Dutch),  acurvy,  as  if 
derived  from  tchetiren,  to  rend,  and 
bttik,  the  stomach,  is  a  corruption  of 
Ft.  tcorhtil.  It.  scorlmto,  Low  Lat.  teor- 
batM,  whence  also  Ger.  scharboek.  Low 
Ger.  ichorboek,  Icel.  shyr-^Hgr.  The 
latter  word  has  the  appearance  d 
being  compounded  of  skyr,  curd,  and 
^gr,  a  tumour.  See  Sobobbuck, 
p.  tt48. 

ScBIUPFENTIUBB,      BHSOHtlHFFISBBN, 

Mid.  High  Oer.  words,  are  said  to  have 
no  connexion  with  gchimpf,  ke.,  but  to 
be  from  It.  icotijtggere  (Fr.  diconjire, 
Eng.  discomfit). — j^dreeen. 

BcHUFBOCK,  a  German  word  for  a 
bedgown,  as  if  a  sleepinq-govu,  from 
»chla/en,  to  sleep,  is  considered  by  An- 
dresen to  be  a  less  correct  form  of 
achlaaf-roek,  a  garment  easily  sHpped 
on  (compare  Eng.  thpg),  Mid.  High 
Ger.  thvf,  eloufin,  Prov.  Low  Ger. 
achlauf,  tcMcmfcn,  from  alif/en,  to  slip, 
Ger.  achlUpfen.  Cf.  Prov.  Ger.  schlaffeT, 
achluppe,  =  Eng.  shppers, 

ScHLEiFKANNE,  a  German  word  for  a 
wooden  vessel  with  a  handle,  is  an  in- 
stance of  gchldufe  {slivfan).  Mid.  High 
Ger.  ilou/e,  a,  handle,  being  changed 
into  achleih  (aUfen),  a  sling  or  loop 
(Andresen). 

SoBLEUSB,  German  for  a  sluice  or 
flood-gate,  sometimes  written  tcKUutie, 
aa  if  from  tchUeaien,  to  cloee,  look,  is  a 
derivative  of  Low  Lat.  exclvaa,  gdvea 
(from  exdiidere,  to  shut  out),  Fr,  icluee. 
Low  Oer.  tliU  (Andresen). 
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ScHLrrrsoHUB,  a  Oarmon  word  for 
a  skate,  ae  if  oompoonded  of  tlilien,  a 
sledge,  and  tchuh,  a  shoe,  is  really,  »o- 
oording  to  Earl  Andresen,  an  incorrect 
form  of  tehritUeltuh,  wbioli  ia  boja 
lehriti,  a  stride  or  step,  the  older  forms 
being  tehrilegchuoch,  achritteUchvoeh. 
Compare  the  Low  Oer.  »lridKhu,  tfrid- 
Mchati,  from  glriden  (—  Ger.  scArn'ten), 
"  to  stride." 

ScHoNBAKTSPiKL,  a  popular  Oennan 
word  for  the  Carnival  or  Shrove  Tues- 
day diversions,  as  if  from  «f&m,  beaati- 
ful,  is  a  cormption  of  tehctiibariepiel, 
i.e.  mask  and  beard  play,  from  scA«nie, 
gchem,  a  mask  (Andresen). 

SoHWAKz-wUBZ  (Oer.),  "Blaok- 
root,"  a  name  for  the  plant  viper's 
grass,  looks  like  a  corraption  of  tbe  It. 
name  leononera,  wbion  was  mider- 
B'x>od  as  ecorza-ncra,  "  rind-blaok,"  but 
probably  stands  for  sconotHera,  the 
plant  good  against  the  bite  of  the  tcor- 
Kone,  or  poiBonons  serpent. 

ScHWBiNiGKL,  a  hedgehog,  a  nick- 
name in  German  for  a  dirty  fellow,  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  ichiceiti- 
n'ckel,  NicJiel,  &om  Nikolavi,  being 
often  used  opprobrioualy.  Compare 
the  two-fold  forms  iatiigel,  a  sloven, 
and  gau-njckel  (Andresen). 

ScBWiBBOOEH,  ft  German  term  for  a 
vault  or  arch,  appears  to  be  from 
aiJiKehen  (old  Ger.  suipi'n,  tiribcn),  to 
hang  or  be  suspended,  and  toifcn,  an 
arch,  the  form  gtribeboge  being  actually 
fonnd  in  the  15th  centmy.  But  a  dif- 
ferent origin  is  implied  by  O.  H.  Ger. 
tuijwgo.  Mid.  High  Ger.  itdboge  (An- 
dresen). 

Becebtain  (old  Pr.),  a  sexton  (Cot- 
grave),  is  an  assimilation  to  secretaire, 
gfcref,  of  gacriilain  (whence  Eng.  sex- 
ton and  Ger.  eigri§l). 

Secalb,  the  Latin  name  for  lye 
(whence  Fr.  teigle),  as  if  from  geco, 
"  that  which  is  reaped,"  is  most  pro- 
bably a  corrupted  form  of  tigala, 
whidi  is  also  found,  with  which  agree 
Ir.  tfagaX,  Armor.  »igal  ( Pictet,  Origtnet 
Indo-EvTop.  tom.  i,  p.  274), 

Sbetedfrl,  "Sea  devil,"thenameof 
the  fish  so  called,  according  to  Earl 
Andresen,  was  originally  seeddbel,  d^l 
being  the  pollard  fish  {tlobwla). 


SuoDBKBB  (Fr.),  a  mie-spelUng  daa 
to  a  false  analogy  with  aifdwre,  i^arer, 
t/quetlrer,  Ac.  (Lat.  prefix  se-,  apart), 
of^old  Fr.  «sJdnuT,  Norm.  Fr.»tyt<nier, 
ProT.  ttgomar.  It.  aoggiomare,  to  eo- 
jonm,  from  Lat.  tub-divmare,  (1)  to 
spend  the  day,  (2)  to  remain  long. 

De  Orient  reng  um  lu/urner. 

SsinELBAST,  a  German  name  for  the 
mezereon  tree,  as  if  (with  thought  of 
its  glossy  inner  bark  teitnre)  connected 
witli  ee^de,  silk,  is  properly  seidelhast, 
the  hpf^'  tree  (or,  according  to  others, 
&om  zio,  the  old  German  god  of  war. 
— Andresen).  Cf.  seideUmxitleT,  bee- 
master. 

Sbmilob,  a  German  word  for  sham 
gold,  as  if  "half  gold,"  is  a  mistaken 
form  of  Ft,  w'mi/or,  "like-gold,"  from 
Lat,  m'mtle  awro, 

Sekbu.,  a  German  word  for  a  broker 
in  financial  matters,  isaderivative,  not 
of  Lat.  »en»u»,  but  of  cengtu,  through 
Fr.  cenaal  (Andreeen). 

SkeIb,  an  Arabic  word  for  the  mirage 
of  the  desert,  apparently  from  Pers. 
ser,  head,  and  a«,  water,  as  if  caput 
ojwB,  "  the  appearance  of  water,"  and 
80  Lord  Strangford  derives  it  {Letlert 
and  Papers,  p.  42).  It  is  really  a  later 
form  of  Heb.  «&ardJiA,  the  mirage  (Is. 
xiiv,  7),  which  Gesenius  connects  with 
the  root  sharohh,  to  be  hot  or  dry. 

Notwithstanding  the  extravagant 
claims  which  have  been  put  forward 
by  his  friends  with  regard  to  some- 
thing like  omniscience  having  been 
attained  by  Lord  Strangford  in  philo- 
logical matters,  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  much  of  a  Elemitio  scholar.  Op. 
eit.,  p.  44,  be  connects  Arab,  yattmu  d 
dm,  day  of  judgment,  with  Zend  daina, 
obUvious  of  Heb.  din,  to  judge,  whence 
the  names  Dan,  Daniel,  Dinah,  Ae. 

Serein  (Fr.),  Sp.  si>reno,  evening 
dew,  as  well  as  Fr.«cre*KuIe,  Itterenata, 
an  evening  song,  seem  to  owe  their 
form  to  a  confusion  between  Lat. 
teremt4  and  eervs,  late  (whence  It  sera 
[sc.  hora\,  evening,  Fr.  smr). 

Sebmonx  (It.),  the  salmon  (Florio), 
a  cormption  of  salmimf,  Lat.  ealmoncia. 
Compare  Saluoh,  p.  itiltj. 
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Sbbeaouo  (It.),  "the  great  Torkes 
chief  ooort  or  hoo^old;  also  a  seraile,  aa 
enclosure,  a  close,  a  secloee,  a  cloyster, 
a  Parke,  anj  place  ehut  or  closed  in" 
(Florio) ;  evideatl^ooimected  with«^- 
ragliare,  to  shut  in  or  oloee  ronnd  (com- 
pare Fr.  "Pare  anx  ceris,"  the  harem 
of  Lome  XV.),  terra,  an  encloenre  or 
oloister,  Lat.  «era,  a  bolt  or  bar.  It  is 
really  the  same  word  as  Sp.  terrallo, 
Portg.  lerralho,  Pr.  g/rail,  all  adopted 
from  Pers.  leritl,  a  palace  or  court.  M. 
Devic  notes  that  the  French  word  wu 
Bometiiues  spelt  earaU  in  order  to  bring 
it  into  couneiion  with  terrer,  to  place 

Sebtibtte  (Ft.),  a  napkin,  is  not  a 
derivative  of  eervir,  but  identical  with 
8p.  terviela,  which  stands  for  germlleta, 
a  table-napkin  (Minsheu),  that  wliich 
discharges  a  servile  (lervil)  or  servant's 
office,  like  gervilta,  a  clout.  The  It. 
word  is  galvietla  {telmetta  and  terinelta), 
as  if  that  which  saves,  or  acts  as  a  safe- 
guard to,  one's  clothes.  Compare  (ofeer, 
It.  salvilla. 

SiEBBNB&UM,  "  eeven-tree,"  »egen- 
haum,  "  blessing-tree,"  eageba'am, 
"  speech- tree,"  popular  Gennan  oor- 
ruptioTis  of  8t>5tna,  the  savin  or  juniper 
tree  (Andreseu). 

Simon,  or  Simon,  a  name  given  to  a 
weak  henpecked  husband  in  Gennanj, 
to  hint  that  he  is  a  ilte-mcm  (ate  and 
tnan). — Andresen. 

Sraooz,  a  Mid.  High  Oer.  word  for  a 
Uttle  bell,  so  spelt  as  if  connected  with 
gingeti,  is  really  &oni  Lat.  tigntim.  It. 
legnutKi  (Andresen). 

SiHNBiLD  (Ger),  a  symbol,  as  if  from 
«tnm  and  bild,  a  "  miud-figure,"  mental 
picture,  or  ideograph,  is  donbtless  a 
naturalized  form  of  ti/mhol,  Lat.  f^m- 
botum. 

SiBTBOH,  an  ancient  musical  instru- 
ment of  Egyptian  origin,  consisting  of 
metal  rods,  &o.,  euspended  in  a  frame, 
which  made  a  jingling  noise  wlien 
shaken,  Greek  sciafron,  so  spelt  as  if  a 
derivative  of  aeid,  to  shake,  is  no  doubt, 
B8  Dr.  Birch  points  out,  an  Hellenic 
perversion  of  the  native  Egyptian  name 
«««'( Wilkinson,  Andenl  Egyptiatu,\o\.  i. 
p.  499,  ed.  1878). 

SiTTio.a  German  word  for  the  parrot 


(Kaltsohmidt),  aa  if  it  meant  the  edu- 
cated and  civilized  bird  (oomparenW^, 
well-behaved,  well-mannered,  tUtigen, 
to  civUiEe),  is  most  probably  corrupted 
bota  the  Lat.  pnHocug,  Greek  jwfftaJvs, 

Skabfa-kIl,  on  Icelandic  name  for 
the  plant  eochlearia,  which  grows  on 
rocky  sea-shores,  as  if  from  tkatfr,  a 
oormoraot  (Shetland,  scar/,  8oot.«caft), 
is  a  corruption  of  sourv^-grass,  it  being 
a  cure  for  scorbutio  ' ' 


Skipt,  the  Icelandic  name  for  the 
eamp  of  the  Varangians  at  Constanti- 
nople, as  if  connected  with  gMpti,  a 
division,  a  contest,  gj^la,  to  divide,  is 
corrupted  from  the  Byzantine  Greek 
imi-ffirav  {cakubilon),  and  that  from  the 
Latin  ascubitum  (Cleashy).  So  Russ. 
tkeet,  a  hermit's  cell,  is  from  Greek  os- 
ketAioit,  an  ascetic  abode. 

Sou-  (Fr.),  altered  from  old  Fr.  toU, 
mn,  Lat.  tiHt,  thirst,  apparently  under 
the  influODoe  of  Oer.  sou/en,  to  drink 
(Diez). 


&om  Lat.  fttmmut  (like  i 

up),  seems  to  be  a  varied  of  dli  Fr. 

semo^er  (eomcner),  =  »e7atindre,  from 
Lat.  gubmonere.  Compare  Eng.  sttm- 
ner  for  "  sununonar,"  Fr.  si 


SopEiB,  inphie,  zdllji,  corrupted  forms 
in  Ueoklenburg  afeutiiei,  the  plant  sage 
(talvia) . — Andresen. 

SoRBBTTo,  a  Turkish  drink,  also  any 
kind  of  thin  supping  broth  (Florio),  so 
spelt  as  if  connected  witbsorUto,  sipped, 
utrbire,  to  sup  or  eip,  aorbo,  a  sip  (Lat. 
lorbco),  is  realty  an  altered  form  of 
thorbft,  wliich  is  the  Turkish  pronun- 
ciation of  Arab.  »ht>rba,  from  tharib,  to 
drink.  Hence  also  Sp.  sorbete,  Fr.  «or- 
bet,  Eng.  iherbel.  From  the  same  root 
is  Arab,  tharitb,  a  drink,  which  yields 
It.  itiDppo,  Sp.  nkiTiiifi,  Fr.  wVop,  Eng. 
gymp  (Devic). 

SoT-BBiQCBT,  an  old  Fr.  form  of  m- 
brigtml,  a  nickname,  also  a  mock,  flout, 
or  jest  (Cotgrave),  as  if  oompounded  of 
tof,  and  O.  Fr.  bri'juet,  a  little  ass  (It. 
Itrichello),  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
the  older  aottbibrii/uet,  originally  acbuck 
under  the  chin,  hkesontnu-tw,  an  afljront 
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(Cotgrave).    A   Pioard  cormptioo  is 

Souci,  Freuoh  name  of  tha  marigold, 
0.  Fr.  towUi,  the  marigold  (Cotgrave), 
from  Lat.  soUeqwumt  sun-follower,  san- 
flower.  Cf.  gouoi,  care,  0.  Fr.  hwIci, 
from  Lat,  toUidftit. 

Similar  Frenohuamesare  eijmuBeiiu 
loteil,  "  tbe  marygold,  so  called  bj 
some"  (Cotgrave),  Herbe tolaire, Herbs 
At  toliel.  Others  forma  are  <o««ci«, 
toleicle,  as  if  from  toUg  oychit.  Bun's  orb 
or  ojele. 

Heo  it  lilie  of  \wgrve 

Hh>  is  ptrrenke  of  prou(!ae, 

Heo  ii  inlurlt  of  ewelneua. 

And  ledy  of  lealt^. 
Luric  Pvelry,  «b.  13S0,  p.  5«  (Percy 
Soc.). 
Also  Boddeber,  AUeng.  Dicltlnngen,  p. 
170,  who  reads  telaecle.    The  flower' 
name  was  probably  sometimeB  confused 
with  umm,  care,  sorrow,  and  oonee- 
queutly  regarded  as  emblematical  of 
mourning.    A  writer  in  the  Monthly 
Packet  (vol.  xxi.  p.  212)  remarks  that 
this  was  "a  fevourite  funereal  flower 
with  onr  ancestors.    Fletcher  speaks 
of  them  as  *  Marygolde  on  death-beds 
blowing ; '  .  .  .  it  still  bears  the  omi- 
nous name  in  France  of  (otiof "  (t). 
Mirigoldi       * 
Sball  u  t  carpet  banc  uiud  thy  grare 
While  Bummrr  days  do  lut. 

Shaktiptart,  Ptrielu,  it.  1, 16. 

Bee  The  Two  Noble  Kimmen,  i.  1, 11, 
amd  Littledale's  note  in  loco. 

BouFFBETBUX  (Fr.),  needy,  poor,  un- 
well, is  naturally  regarded  as  a  deriva- 
tive of  touffrir,  to  soffer  {tovffTant,  ail- 
ing, ill).  It  really  is  an  altered  form 
of  old  Ft.  Kjffraifout,  poor  (Prov.  stifrai- 
lo$),  from  old  Fr.  gotiffrete,  loufraite, 
want,  poverty  {eoaffrelte  in  Cotm-ave), 
derived  trota  Lat.  niffraetut,  broken 
down,  in  reduced  circumstances. 

SouFBONTB,  a  Wallon  word  for. the 
interv^  between  the  ends  of  two  joisia 
BUpportiog  a  roof,  also  spelt  iouvronie, 
is  acormption  of  old  Fr.  souromfe,  «eue- 
ronde,  from  Lat.  nAgronda  (Sigart). 

Spbicbxbhaobl,  a  German  word  for 
a  certain  kind  of  noil,  as  if  from  «pei- 
eher,  a  warehouse,  is  a  perversion  of 
Low  Qer.  tp&ernagel  or  gpiker,  which 
ia  from  Lat.  tpi'ca  (Andresen). 


BPRSBKBBAUit,  the  Qerman  name  of 
the  service  tree  [aorbvt),  as  if  called 
after  spfirher,  the  sparrow-hawk,  is 
most  probably  (like  aorheerbaKia)  com- 
pounded of  eper,  gpir  (the  sort,  or  ser- 
vice frmt,  of.  niewriinj),  her  (a  berry), 
and  hamn  (Andresen). 

Sfieas,  Oerman  for  a  spear,  so  spelt 
as  if  the  same  word  as  spifaa,  a  spiL 
However,  the  Mid.  High  Ger,  form  tpUt 
(distinct  from  tpix,  a  spit)  is  for  tprie*, 
a  sprit,  a  bow-spri(,  from  aprieten,  to 
project  orjut  out  (Andresen).  Compara 
tyeiJc  and  sprecAen. 

SprrzNAjnt,  German  word  for  a  nick- 
name, as  if  from  tpilit  spHzig,  sharp, 
biting,  and  tpitten,  to  prick,  is  another 
form  of  Low  Ger.  apHaname,  comieoted 
with  tpUch,  jeering,  scornful,  Eng. 
tpite  [y]. — Andresen.  Compare  spoH- 
minif,  a  nickname,  froni  spotteii,  to  de- 
ride, tpHttiteh,  satirical,  mocking. 

SpoBTiauoMB,  or  tporiogUone,  aa 
Italian  word  for  a  bat  (Florio),  as  if  the 
bird  which  buigs  under  the  eaves, 
tporti,  oporto,  is  evidently  a  decapitated 
form  of  veaperiiglitme,  Lat.  vetperti- 
Honem. 

Stambboco  (Ifal.),  a  corruption  of  the 
O.  H,  Oer.  ifotn&oc,  Uer.  ateinbock,  the 
wild  goat,  0.  Fr.  hoacettoin ;  as  if  frvm 
becco,  a  goat. 

Stbd-,  the  prefix  in  Danish  ated-bam, 
a  step-child,  eUd-fader,  a  step-father, 
Ac.,  as  if  those  words  denoted  a  child. 


ruption  of  the  older  form  at{v-,  as  in 
Ger.  ttief-,  A.  8ax.  eieap-,  Swed.  ityf; 
loel.  a^up-  (bereft)  in  sfjup-bom,  step- 
child, fto. 

Stebnuchtbbn,  a  popular  corruption 
of  atearirdichteT  (tallow  candies).  Be  if 
sfar-lights  (Andresen). 

Stiefel  (Ger.),  loel.  atigvel  and  aly- 
fiil,  O.  H.  Ger.  aliful,  boots,  are  corrup- 
tions of  It.  ativale,  etttvale,  O.  Fr.  c$ti- 
vol,  from  a  Latin  maiivaie,   a  *«nim«r 

STfo-v^L,  an  Icelandic  word  for  boots, 
as  if  a  "stepping- device,"  frvm  wUga, 
to  step,  and  v&,  a  device,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  older  word  alyjiU,  that  being 
itself  a  corruption  of  It.  ativate.  See 
8tiefei„ 
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BnPtDiTO,  "  tiMd  auoientlj'  for  Stu- 
pido"  (Florio,ItaItani?idio*K»™,1611), 
as  if,  like  our  word  "  blook-bead,"  from 
ttiptie,  a  log  or  block. 

STdLBKnoDEB,  B  DuoiBter  oT  a  obnicti 
in  Mid.  High  Qer.,  as  if  from  ttote,  a 
stole,  IB  properly  ihiotbruader  (Andre- 

SnuasK,  waj,  road,  in  German,  from 
Lat.  ttraia  (so.  via),  "  a  paved  road  " 
(whence  our  "street"),  when  applied 
to  a  ttrait,  i.e.  a  »iratghl,  tlriet,  or  nar- 
row, piece  of  water,  "  Die  8iraa»e  bei 
Gibmtar,"  is  plainly  a  corruption  of 
the  latter  word  (Lat.  sMcftu). 

SroDLA,  Latin,  a  bow,  the  name  of 
the  constellation  of  the  Hyades,  pro- 
bably originated  in  a  mistakeD  render- 
ing of  the  Greek  word  haddea,  theroiny 
constellation  (from  huo,  to  rain),  as  if 
it  were  from  hiict,  swine.  However, 
Lat.  >uou«:=  moisture. 

SuiKBRT,  the  Flemish  name  of  tlte 
plant  tueeory,  Fr.  dticorie,  Oroek  kieli- 
ori,  as  if  oonneoted  with  tuiker,  sugar. 

SilNn-FLUTH,  the  Qennan  word  for 
the  Deluge,  as  if  it  meant  the  Sin-fiood, 
flood  on  account  of  sin,  siintfe,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  «in-,^A,  0.  H.  Ger.  ain-vluot, 
the  great  flood,  *i*n  being  a  prefix,  de- 
noting (1)  always,  (2)  great,  as  in 
A.  Sax.  toAere,  a  great  army.  A  simi- 
lar corruption  is  Dan.  tynd-jiod,  the 
sin-flood.  See  Qoldziher,  Mythology 
among  the  Hebrews,  p.  442 ;  M.  MiiUer, 
Leelure*,  ii.  529,  and  Cleaaby  and  Vig- 
fuason,  led.  Did.  e.v.  Si.  Pictet 
lees  correotly  tliinks  that  the  original 
meaning  was  "  innndation  of  the  sea  " 
(or  sound). — Orig.  Indo-Etmip.  i.  119, 

Sdzebain  (Fr.)  seems  to  be  an  amal- 
gamation of  Fr.  «u«  (Lat.  »u«uni,  under) 
with  the  termination  of  touv-crcUn  (t.«. 
mperanu*,  from  taper,  above),  an  undM*- 
lord  as  opposed  to  a  supreme  or  over- 
lord (compare  Prov.  tolran,  an  inferior, 
from  Prov.  soti,  Lat.  ntblut,  beneath). 

SiMPHONU  {mii^na),  a  musical  in- 
strument, a  Greek  corruption  of  the 
Semitio  word  tiphonia  (mB'O),  (Dan. 
iii.  &),introducednodoubtbythePh[s- 
nioians,  as  if  from  ^v  and  #uv4. 

So  Fiirst,  Meier,  and  Payne  Smith 
(Sermons  on  Itaiah,  p.  201).  Siphon- 
y6k  is  from  B.A.  liphon,  a  pipe  (com- 


pare Greek  swAai,  Copt,  eibi,  a  reed, 

and  perhaps  Lat.  tibia).  In  the  Pesbito 
it  is  tejooneyo.  The  names  of  other  mu- 
sical instruments  [e.g.  Greek  ndbt<>, 
itinura,  tantbuki,  Lat.  amhubaia)  are  of 
Semitic  origin  (see  Posey,  On  Damfl, 
Lect.  i.). 


T. 

Takhhibscb,  an  oldnamein  Qennan 
for  a  fallow-deer,  as  if  from  (nnne,  a 
fir-tree,  is  a  corruption  of  damimhvnch, 
which  is  itself  borrowed,  in  its  first 
part,  from  Lat.  do/ma,  a  doe  (Andre- 
sen). 

Taxtabo  (It.),  the  deposit  or  lees  of 
wine,  also  used  for  tbe  stone  or  gravel 
in  the  joints  causing  gout,  or  in  the 
reines  of  a  mans  bodie  (Florio),  is  a 
comption  of  Arab-Per«.  dourd,  doardl, 
sediment,  deposit,  Arab,  da/rad,  tartar 
or  decay  of  the  teeth  (Devic).  The 
word  was  introdnood  by  the  aldieniists 
nnder  the  form  of  Low  Lat.  tartarKm, 
and  evidently  influenced  by  fa/riarut. 
It.  tartaro,  the  infernal  regions,  belL 

TAOSRHDoiiLDBHiciutrT,  the  German 
name  of  the  plant  centaury  (really  so 
called  from  Cheiron,  the  great  centaur 
"  leech  "),  a  "  thousand  gulden  plant," 
originating  in  a  miannderstanding  of 
Lat.  cetUaiirea,  Gk.  kenUtiirion,  as  if 
meaning  centv/ia  aurei  (Andresen). 

TidoH,  an  abyss,  the  deep,  is  the 
modem  Jewish  corruption  of  the 
Christian  dom  or  catbeoral  (Von  Boh- 
len,  OeaeM,  L  620). 

TEi.LXB(Ger.),aplate,isanaturaliEed 
and  disguised  form  of  Fr.  tailloir,  a 
platter  on  which  to  out  bread,  from 
taUieT,  like  "  trencher,"  from  Iraiwher. 

Tehvjin,  a  name  of  the  Mongolian 
hero  Chiogis-Khan,  was  confounded 
with  the  Turkisli  word  Tenmrji, "  an 
iron-smith,"  and  benoe  originated  the 
tradition  tbatChingiz  was  ablacksmitb, 
and  one  of  the  mountains  of  Arbns-ula 
the  forge  of  his  smithy  (Col,  Yule,  in 
Prejevflisky'fl  Mongolia,  vol.  i.  p.  221). 

Tkrbacina,  the  Latin  name  which 
'William  de  Bubruk  gives  to  a  certain 
Mongol  beverage  of  rice  wine,  evidently 
assimilating  it  to  terra,  is  a  corruption 
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at  the   native  name  ntorusuu  or  dara- 

Tunn  ipse  (fat  ■  nobis  qneri  quid  Tel1»- 
mu0  bib^re,  utnim  rinuiD  Tel  Ifmietiwntf  boo 
est  cervisiun  de  risia  (p.  305). 
Vide  Yule,  in  PrejeTftlakj'a  Mongolia, 
vol.  i.  p.  276. 

TEBKa-PLKiN  (FrOi  "earth-foil,"  a 
plAtform,  acoording  to  Sclieler,  ought 
to  be  spelt  Urre-ploin,  "  level-Bround," 
like  "  de  plain  pied,"  on  the  level. 
However,  the  original  meaning  seems 
to  have  been  earth  filled  into  the  inside 
of  a  bulwark  or  waU(CotgTaTe),  and  ho 
It.  lerrajneno  l'::zierrd  plenum),  the 
earth  filled  vp  into  tlie  inside  of  aram- 
pwd  (Florio).  But  the  Italian  has  also 
terrapianato,  levelled  to  the  ground, 
and  the  words  were  perhaps  oonfased. 

TtHBALLO  (It.),  a  drum  or  tambour, 
Fr.  UnAaie,  Sp.  livibal,  are  alterations 
of  the  forms  It.  to&iZ2o,  Sp.  o-fabni,  £rom 
Arab,  tail  (at  labl,  "the  tambour"), 
Tinder  the  infiuence  of  Lat.  tympanwH 
(It./inipafw),  atambour  (Devic,  Sche- 
ler),  and  perhaps  of  cynAale,  It.  oitu- 
balo,  Lat.  cynibaium, 

TiNTBNAoux  (Fr.),  Minag,  is  a  cor- 
rupt orthography  of  loutenagxi^.  Fere. 
tulld-nak,  "  analogous  to  tutie  "  (oxide 
of  Eiuc),  as  if  akin  to  tinier,  to  tinkle,  or 
yield  a  metolUo  sound. 

TisE-LiBX  (Fr.),  amoney-boi,  some- 
times understood  as  referring  to  the 
slit  through  which  one  "  tire  les  lires," 
or  draws  out  (Fr.  lirer.  It.  tira^)  one's 
Cranes  (It.  ItVa).  But  lire  is  not  used 
for  a  franc  in  French,  and  the  Italians 
have  no  word  tira-lira.  It  probably 
meant  originally  the  wherewithal  to 
moke  merry,  or  a  plaything,  and  so 
was  a  modification  of  lurelwe,  an  ex- 
clamation of  joy  (Scheler).  Compare 
tire-Ure,  the  song  of  the  lark. 

TisasKum  (Fr.),  a  weaver,  is  an  aa- 
similation  to  words  like  mortAand  (LaL 
mereatdem)  of  old  Fr.  teittereno,  com- 
pounded of  old  Fr.  Hatier  +  ew  ( ^  Oer. 
suffix  -ine,  -ing). — Scheler. 

TiTKL  {Title),  a  false  pronunciation 
and  writing  in  Oennan  of  the  word 
t0tel,  a  point,  which  is  said  to  be  from 
tvtie,  the  teat  or  nipple  of  the  breast. 
Cf.  tilel  or  lHlel  of  the  law  m  Bible 


language,  Eng.  Utile,  the  slif^t  projec- 
tion which  differentiates  certain  lettara 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  Beah  from 
Dagesh  (Andresen). 

ToLPATBOH,  a  German  word  for  an 
awkward  fellow,  apparently  of  nativa 
origin,  from  foU,    orazy,    odd    (Eng. 

"  dull  "),  BJid.pal»cken,  to  patter,  rattle, 
dabble,  is  really  derived  from  the  Hun- 
garian (Andresen). 

ToNiJBU  (Ft.),  toll  due  to  the  lord 
of  a  manor,  so  spelt  as  if  it  meant  the 
place,  lieu,  of  custom,  stands  for  old 
Fr.  tonliu.  Low  Lat.  lonlei-um,  a  cor- 
ruption of  ickmium,  Oreek  teldtiion,  a 
toU-house,  or  custom-house  (Scheler). 

ToBBB.ts,  lorrentis  (Lat.),  a  "tor- 
rent," apparently  the  pres.  participle  at 
Lat.  lorreo,  to  bum,  as  if  a  fervid,  and 
BO  a  boiling,  rapid,  rushing  stream,  or, 
according  to  others,  one  whose  channel 
is  torrid  or  dried  up  in  summer,  a 
"wady."  The  idea  of  heat  readily 
merges  into  that  of  quick  motion ; 
compare  Fr.  tot,  old  Fr.  lott,  It.  Unto, 
quitudy,  derived  from  Lat.  tottut,  burnt, 
not,paBt  parte,  of  toTVeo  (Atkinson).  So 
burn,  a  stream,  O.  Eng.  bcum,  A.  Sax. 
bvma,  is  near  akin  to  A.  Sax.  bifnuiii, 
to  bum,  and  Her.  brunnen  to  Qoth. 
brinnan,  to  bum. 

Tbere,  high  1117  boiling  inmni  utiokei, 
W  ild  roaring  o'er  ■  linn. 

Bun;  Ptlilim  ofBrutr  Waltr. 

The  word  is  perhaps  really  oUied  to 
Sanak.  laranta,  a  torrent,  from  the 
present  parte.  taraiU,  of  the  root  ^, 
conveying  the  idea  of  rapid  motion,  to 
fleet  away,  swim,  Ik.  (see  Pictet,  Orig. 
Jiuio-Eutvp.  i.  144). 

ToRzDBLo  (Sp.),  a  male  hawk,  aJao 
torfuelo  (Mineheu),  so  spelt  from  a  false 
analogy  to  lorgtr,  to  twist,  toraiouello, 
the  wry-neck,  &o.,  is  a  corruption  of 
terzuelo.  It.  teriuoto,  old  Fr.  tereiol,  Eng. 
Hercel,   target,    iatHl,    from  Lat.    ter- 

ToHTBFois  (Fr.),  i.e.  "  every  time," 
should  properly  be  loKie-voie,  O.  Fr. 
tottletvoieg,  It.  tutlama,  "  always,"  Sp. 
todavia  (see  Scheler,  and  Andresen, 
Volktelyviologie,  p.  19). 

TB-iaHOHT,  a  Mid.  High  Oer.  word 
for  a  swift-soiling  ship,  as  if  a  "  carry- 
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I.  Ok.  dr&aien,  m.  a  ronner. 

TrageiavtU,  an  intarpreter,  is  k  oor- 
raptiouof(Jr<i9onian(AndreBeii). 

TsuN-TRAiN  (Fr.)i  regular  ooone  or 
routine,  is  an  tweimUation  to  trotn, 
couiBe,  way,  style  of  living,  with  which 
it  has  really  no  counexioii,  of  tho 
otlier  form  tran-iran,  e.g.  "  It  Bait  le 
trantran  da  Palais"  (Oattel).  This  is 
derived  from  old  Fr.  Irantraner,  bor- 
rowed from  Dut.  tranifn,  trantelen,  to 
walk  leisnrely  to  and  fro  {tratU,  a  pace, 
gemeenen  Irani,  the  common  oouise 
(Sewel) ;  ao  Littr^  and  Scheler. 

TSAjii>Bi.TBiBB,  a  German  name  for 
the  camel,  aa  if  "troraple-beast"  (from 
trampeln),  is  a  cormption,  thronga  the 
15th  oentnry  form  Inutnael-thier,  of  the 
word  Dromidar,  a  dromedary  (Andre- 
Ben). 

TBiFOKDS  (Fr.),  groand,  sabsoil, 
formerly  spelt  irit/onas,  as  if  ^onnd 
(fottda)  beyond  {fre«=:fram),  (.«.  be- 
neath, the  surface,  is  really  from  Lat. 
lerrm  fundut. 

TKKHXimHA,  an  Italian  word  for 
fwpeniine  given  in  Florio,  so  spelt  aa  If 
oonneoted  with  trptnare,  &,o.,  is  cormp- 
ted  from  tembeniina  (trehenlina),  the 
product  of  the  ierehinto  oi  terebiuth- 
ttee.  Another  corruption  of  the  word 
registered  by  the  same  authority  is  ler- 

TsiinfeBE  (Fr.),  nw-frtottere,  the 
hollyhock,  apparently,  like  trimie,  the 
Bhaking  mill-hoppei,  from  Lat.  tremere, 
to  tremble  (and  bo  Qer.  lUler-roge, 
"  tremble- rose,"  no  doubt  borrowed 
from  the  French),  is  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  outremer. 

Rme  d'tutn  mtr  The  guden  Mallow, 
tilled  Hoekt,  and  Haljhocks.— Cnlgrnw. 
So  called  because  brought  over  Bea  frtist 
the  Holy  Land,  where  it  is  indigenous, 
like  outremer,  an  azure  bine  brought 
from  the  Levant.  Rose  oulremer  was 
perhaps  mistaken  popularly  for  rote  on 

Tbc  Hollibocke  ii  cilled  . . .  of diafra  Rah 

NClronuriiu  or  DDtlindiili  Rose, ...  in  French 
Ram  d'ntn  iwr.— Gfnnlt,  Htrhal,  p.  7S4. 

Tbstoib  and  TVittoirareoomtptionB 
of  Fr.  troltoir  that  may  be  heard  in 
in  Berlin,  a«  if  oonneobid  with  irtteit, 
to  walk,  and  Mtt,  tread  (Andresen). 


>9     )  ULF-irSB 

Thicoibb  (Fr.),  pinoers,  FroT.  Fr.  tre- 
ox'tfl,  seems  to  be  an  aBaimilation  to 
tTKol,  Iriader,  ko.,  oi  old  Fr.  twcoitei, 
Turkish  pincers  (Littr^).  But  oompare 
old  Fr.  ettricqwn/eg,  iron  pincers  (Cot- 
grave),  and  etinqaer,  to  pull  on  boots. 

Tboc&Bt  [Fr.],  a  surgical  instrument, 
atandi  for  an  older  form  froit-guarlg, 
which  is  a  corruption  of  Iroig-earret, 
three  edges,  it  being  of  a  triangular 
form  (Sdieler). 

Tbou  de  chou,  an  old  French  word 
for  a  cabbage-stalk  (Cotgrave,  Rabe- 
lais), apparently  "cabbage  hole."  Trott 
here  is  an  altered  form  of  Li^  low, 
lotoDe,  a  stalk,  Wallon  Utwri,  two,  Fr. 
ttmon,  Lat.  turto,  a  shoot,  a  young 
branch. 

TuBCiMAHNO,  an  ItaUan  form  of  Arab. 
targomm,  an  interpreter  (whence  our 
"dragoman,"  &c.,  see  Tbuohiian, 
■"),  BB  if  connected  ' 
Pers.  turkumdn. 

TtJBBE,  a  Mid.  High  Qer.  word  for  a 
giant,  ae  if  connected  with  furren,  to 
dare  (cf.  lurafee,  daring),  is  really  the 
same  word  aa  0.  Norse  Ihuri,  A.  Sax. 
thyrs  (Andresen). 

TviaxBioBT,  a  Danish  name  for  the 
earwig,  with  th^  very  inappropriate 
meaning  of  "  twist-hart,"  ia  no  doubt, 
as  Molbech  suggests,  a  corruption  of 
U>€-»t}ert,i.e.  "two-start"  (r:  two-tail), 
whi<di  is  its  name  in  Jntland,  desorip- 
tive  of  its  caudal  forcepa. 


tvR  (loeL),  the  uvula,  as  if  identical 
with  ifr,  roughness  (under  which 
Clessby  ranges  it),  is  evidently  a  oor- 
mption  of  U.  H.  Oer.  vwe,  LaL  mm,  a 
grape,  a  grape-like  appendage,  whence 
our  "  nv^a    and  Fr.  hiette  (for  I'uette). 

iJl.yUJtl,  the  Icelandic  name  for  the 
camel,  has  been  adopted  from  Ooth.ul- 
bandu»,  which  designates  that  animal 
in  Uiaias,  A.  Sax.  ol/end,  0.  H.  Qer. 
olpenU  (all  from  Qreek  eiephd(nl)i,  the 
elephant,  0.  Eng.  oUfimnie),  and  assi- 
milated regardless  of  meaning  to  the 
native  word  ulf-,  vlfr,  a  wolf. 


word  for  the  wriat,  believed  to  have 


i,  belie 
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been  so  oaJled  beoanse  the  wolf  Fenrii 
bit  oS  T^'b  hand  at  that  jomt  (Edda 
20),  is  really  a  oormption  of  dln-WT, 
the  "ell-joint"  {proa.  unUtir),  bom  Sin, 
the  oabit,  fbre-arm,  or  ''  ell "  [Lat. 
ulna),  whence  ^n-hogi,  sl-bow,  A.  S. 
el-hoga  (CleaBbj,  668,  and  764). 
Untbbschlbif,  a  Oerman  word  for 


ing  {of  thieves).  Mid.  High  Ger.  under- 
tlotif,  a  larking  place  (Andreaen). 

UsTRNsn^  (Fr.),  a  uteoail  or  incle- 
ment, is  a  oormptioa  of  utentUe  (Low 
Lat.  ttlengiUa),  under  the  influence  of 
the  synonymonfl  old  Fr,  vslil  (Mod. 
Fr.  oulil),  from  a  Low  Lat.  tuitilia  for 
vi}»lia  {Scheler,  Littr^). 


Vaohks,  in  the  French  proverbial 
phrase,  "  II  pvie  Eapagnol  oomme  lea 
vaehee,"  is  for  Vatkea  or  Saa^uea 
(Andieeen,  p.  21),  "He  epeaks  BpaniBh 
bnt  poorly  or  not  at  all."  Comparewith 
thi£  the  Bpanish  aaying,  "  Fcucuence.* 
Lo  qne  eeta  tan  confiiso  y  osonro  qae 
no  Be  puede  entende^,"  "  Batque,  anv- 
tbing  so  confused  and  obscure  aa  to  ba 
nnintelligible."  A  proverb  preserved 
in  the  north  of  Spain  pretends  that  the 
devil  himBslf  spent  seven  long  years 
amongst  the  Basques  without  succeed- 
ing in  TinderBtanding  a  single  word  of 
the  language  (Hovelaoque,  Bcietux  of 
Lanffuage,  p.  118). 

VAo-BEs,  "  Wave -wreck,"  the  Ice- 
landic word  for  flotsam,  as  if  what  ia 
eattnp  (reki)  by  the  (cove  [vdgr),  seems 
to  be  a  popular  attempt  at  etymology 
or  a  misapprehension  of  an  older  form 
we';  or  vrak,  Dan.  vrrech  (see  CleaBby, 
leel.  Bid.  a. v.).  Compare  Fr.  varedi, 
for  vme,  seaweed  cast  ashore,  Eng. 
wraek. 

Vaoub  (Fr.),  when  need  in  the  sense 
of  void,  empty,  waate,  aa  in  "terrea 
Taines  et  vagues,"  is  Lat.  voffut,  asd- 
milated  in  meaning  to  vaema,  empty. 

Vau-dibb,  an  old  French  term  for 
"A  footman,  or  servant,  on^  for 
errands"  (Cotgrave),  aa  if  called  from 
his  delivering  compliments  and  saln- 


VAouH-HKBTKB(Fr.),  waggon  master, 
ia  a  corruption  of  Ger.  umgett-meigter. 

Vedette  (Ft.),  an  ontpost  or  watoh. 
It.  vedetta,  so  spelt  as  if  from  vedere,  to 
see,  Lat.  videre,  is  a  oormption  pro- 
bably of  It.  velelta,  from  ve^lia,  a  watcb, 
scout,  or  sentinel,  Lat.  vigtlia  (Sobeler). 

Vknteb,  and  te  wider,  to  brag,  old 
Fr.  epellin^  (in  Cotgrave)  of  vomter, 
to  vaunt  (Prov.  cantor.  It.  vatntare. 
Low  Lat.  vaniiare,  to  say  vain  or  idle 
things  {vana^,  to  boast,  or  indulge  in 
vanity),  on  the  sopposition  that  it  was 
the  same  word  as  center,  to  blow  or 
puff,  of  the  wind  (vetU),  and  so  meant 
to  be  puffed  np  or  inflated  like  a  wind- 
bag. Compare  It  "  taeeo  dt  venlo,  » 
bag  of  winde,  also  an  idle  boaster,  a 
vaunting  guU." — Florio;  Ger.  vrind- 
ieuUl,  a  braggart ;  Lat.  ventoavM ;  Oar. 
wind  maehen,  to  boaet ;  Dut.  wind 
hreeken,  to  vaunt  (Sewel) ;  "  a  bladder 
full  of  wind"  (=aboaster). — fip.HalL 
WorU,  1684,  p.  176. 
Wilh  bta  own  pruae  like  wiedj  bladder 

P.  FittcfuT,  Purple  Iitaad,  vlii.  36. 
Ne  se  pout  Dul  vanttr. 

VudeSt.  Auban,i.  1703. 

Yerds  (It.),  green,  "Fetrorke  hath 
nsed  the  woiii  Verde  for  a  finall  end, 
when  he  eaith  ^'on<o  al  verde,  alluding 
to  a  Candle  which  they  were  wont  to 
colour  green  e.  "—Florio.  It  seems  to 
be  the  same  word  as  onr  verge,  a  limit, 
which  is  understood  to  be  from  Lat. 
vergere,  to  incline,  tend,  bend  towards, 
or  border.  So  Fr.  verger,  an  orohan], 
stands  for  «ertJi«r,  a  greenery,  Lat. 
viridiiarium. 

V^BiN  (Fr.),  amachine  with  aecrew, 
which  some  have  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  ver,  a  worm  (cf.  "  worm  ot 
a  screw "),  verineta,  wormy,  is  tha 
same  word  as  It.  verrina,  a  gimlet.  Low 
Lat.  tien'nui,  a  screw  (as  if  &om  vera), 
Fortg.  verrwna,  Sp.  barrena,  all  whi<ji 
words  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  Arab. 
barfma,  a  borer  or  gimlet  (Vnlg.  Arab. 
birrina),  from  baram,  to  twist  (Davie). 


Vkkt.  DE-oiua(  Ft.),  verdegris, "  green- 
of-grey,"  anciently  verlegre*,  which  ia 
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ymaex,  as  it  were  "waspa,"  ftn  old 
Latm  word  for  a  certain  olasa  of  under- 
takers. "  ThoBe  who  discharge  the 
office  of  burying  corpses  are  bo  colled, 
not  from  those  little  insects,  bat  be- 
cause thej  carrj  forth  at  eventide  {vei- 
pertino  tmmore,  vefpere),  those  who 
could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a  funeral 
procession  "  (FcBtus).  The  more  usual 
term  for  them  was  veepillonet. 

ViSatsi,  au  loelftudic  word  =tmpo- 
Um»,  according  to  Vigfosson  and  Cleasb; 
is  the  same  word  as  appears  in  A.  Saxon 
as  wrtBtw  :=  Ubidinosvt,  and  is  not  com- 
pounded, as  would  seem  at  first  eight, 
with  the  proposition  vit. 

VtELFKABZ,  the  German  word  for  the 
glutton  or  wolverene,  as  if  the  great- 
eater,  from  freeeen,  to  oat,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  loeL  jUUlfras  (?  a  mountain  bear 
or  mountain  ferret). — Andresen.  But 
Cleasby  gives  no  such  compound. 

ViSRoB,  a  Frenob  name,  according 
to  Duncan  Forbes,  for  the  queen  at 
chess,  is  a  oorruption  oi  firrge  ot  fierce, 
O.  Eng.  fert,  M.  Lat.  farxia  or  /erria, 
Pers.  fan  or  firt,  a  minister  or  coon- 
aeUor  {Hiaiory  nf  Chen,  p. 


le  tUle  oi 


awe  mj  fen  awsj, 


AIm,  I  couth  no  leDEer  plaj. 

Chaueir,  Booka/tlu  DuUhtMit, 
It.  6M-656. 

YiDBECOHB  (Ft.),  a  large  drinUng- 
class,  so  spelt  as  if  from  Oer.  tcteder- 
kommen,  to  come  agun,  as  if  deecrip- 
tive  of  a  circling  cup  which  makes  the 
tour  of  the  table,  is  a  corruption  of  old 
Ft.  leilecame,  vHoom,  a  loving  cup,  a 
word  borrowed  from  A.  Sai,  wil-c/ame, 
welcome,  greeting  (see  Dies,  Eiym. 
Bid.  p.  461,  trans.  Donkiu). 

ViUDi,  in  French  so  spelt  with  one 
I  as  if  derived  from  ml,  vile,  instead  of 
from  m'Uanut,  a  ooantTyman,  boor  or 
ohwl.  Thus  Cotgrave  defines  vilaiti, 
"  TiUaaouB,  vde,  iHMe ; "  tvtiein,  "  ser- 
vile, base,  vUe." 

Compare  the  eune  collocation  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  "  The  vHe  person 
will  speak  villany  "  (Is.  xxxii.  6). 

ViRBBBBQUiM,  the  old  Fr.  form  of 
viUbreqmn,  a  wimble  or  gimlet  (in  Cot- 


nU), 


grave),  still  so  called  in  Ajijou  (Gattel), 
on  the  assumption  that  it  must  be  de- 
rived from  in'rer,  to  tnm  round.  Tile- 
hreqtiin  itself  is  a  naturalized  form  of 
Flem.  wielbomktin  (~  wheel-bore-kin), 
a  little  revolving  borer,  a  drill.  Further 
corruptions  are  old  Fr.  mbriquet  (Pals- 
grave), Pioard.  hiberqmn,  8p.  ierOegui. 

V1TEOO4  (0.  French),  a  snipe,  as  if 
from  mU,  Bvrift,  is  a  corruption  of  Eng. 
woodcock,  A.  Sax.  urudcoc  (Diez).  A 
forther  corruption  \Ami  de  eoq  (in  Cot- 
grave),  a  woodcock. 

VntOKUs  (Sp.),  small  pox,  t 
with  a  probable  reference  to  v 
the  same  word  ae  Fr.  virvle  (for  va 
variola.  Low  Lat.  variola,  from  v 
of  many  colours,  spotted. 

VizTHUM,  a  deputy  or  vice^rent,  a 
Germanized  form  of  vieedotmnag,  Fr. 
vidaine,  as  if  containing  the  common 
afiix  -Ihvm,  Eng.  -dom. 

V011.K,  "  a  veil,"  in  Wallon  used  6jr 
glass,  is  a  corruption  of  old  Fr.  twirre 
(=  verre),  bom  Lat.  vitram  (Sigart). 

VoLER,  to  steal  or  rob,  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  a  shortened  form 
of  envoler,  to  fly  sway,  Lat.  involare,  to 
fly  upon,  and  then  to  fly  away  with 
(Diez,  Scheler).  Thus  the  word  would 
be  identical  with  voter,  to  fly.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  derived  from  Fr.  cole,  the 
palm  or  hollow  of  the  band  (Cotgrave), 
so  that  voler  (like  "to  palm  dice," 
Naree)  would  mean  to  conceal  in  the 
hollow  of  the  hand,  to  steal.  So  It. 
involare,  to  filch,  pilfer,  or  bide  out  of 
sight  (Florio),  from  vola,  the  palm 
(Id.) ;  Lat  involare,  to  steal,  from  Lat. 
vola,  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  "  ToptJm 
(of  paima,  the  hollow  of  the  band),  to 
ju^e  in  one's  hand,  to  cog,  or  cheat  at 
dice  "  (Bailey).    Compare 

Crjpjn,  JHiwfii. — Pmmpt.  Parv,  (ed.  Pyn- 

invoto,  in  vcU  iliqiiid  continere. — Catlut' 

Hence  old  Fr,  emUer,  to  steal  ( Tie  de 
St.  Avian,  1.  966). 

VoKzBiCBZH,  properly  meaning  a 
token,  is  a  popnlar  Gennan  oorruption 
of  pfornch  (=  Lat.  porttcu*).— Andre - 

Tdllbhdht,  and  voUemvnt,  Mid. 
High  Get.  corruptions  of  Lat.  fwada- 
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maUum,  inBuenoei  probably  by  fitloi- 
mettittm  (Asdresen). 


W. 

Wachholdkb,  the  Qerman  name  of 
the  juDiper,  u  if  from  icaeh  (awake) 
and  luflder  for  holvnder  (the  elder),  ie 
a  oorrnpted  form  of  Mid.  High  Ger. 
wecAoUer,  wedidUer,  from  weeftaJ,  lively 
(cf.  Lat.  vigil),  and  -ler  {—  tree,  OoUi. 
(riu).  The  ^osion  ia,  no  doabt.to  its 
avergreeu  appearance,  like  Lat.  juni' 
nenw,  for  jwiem-perut,  "  young-bear- 
ing." 

Wahlfutz,  >  Qermui  words  For  a 

Wahutatt,  t  field  of  battle,  sos^lt 
as  if  oomponnded  with  v>ahl,  ohoioe, 
eleotioD,  are  (like  Walhalla,  Icel.  Vol- 
hiiU,  Watkiirien,  Ibel.  Vai-kyrja)  from 
iml,  signifyiug  defeat,  battlefield,  the 
collectioD  or  number  of  the  slain,  loeL. 
vah,  the  slain,  A.  6ai.  uofl,  v>aire. 

WlBBWOU,  "  ware-wolf,"  as  if  from 
w^tren,  to  beware,  is  a  Osimaa  per- 
version of  werwolf,  i.e.  man-wolf,  "  Ly- 
oanthiope,"  from  tccr,  a  man.  In  Low 
Ijatin  werwolf  became  geralphva, 
whenoe  garoi*  (inFr.  toup-ffarott),  which 
was  mistaken  (e.g.  by  Cotgrave)  aa  a 
syncope  of  the  words  garez-vOKS,  take 
beed,  torn  aside,  look  Vo  yourselves,  ho 
Uiat  loup-garov,  was  understood  in 
exactly  Uie  same  sense  as  Oer.  tciiAr- 
violf. 

Wabk-zeiohkh  (Qer.)i  a  sign  or 
token,  literally  a"trDe-token,"asif  from 
teoAr,  true,  is  a  cormption  of  the  old 
High  Qerman  vxni-*eichen  (Icelandic 
jariegn  or  jarteijen),  a  "worf-token," 
denoting  originally  a  ring  or  any  other 
pledge  brought  by  a  messenger  to  prove 
the  truth  of  his  words.  AJiother  old 
oormplion  is  woftteichen,  a  watch- 
word, aa  if  from  warte, 

Walltisob,  the  whale,  and  wdUrott, 
the  walrus,  so  spelt  in  Qerman,  ae  if 
from  icoU,  the  shore,  are  inoorrect 
forms  from  wai,  the  whale  (Andresen). 

Sng.  walrus  is  a  transposed  form  of 
ro$-vJal,  old  Eng.  horie-tcholc,  A.  Sax. 
hon-hiecBl,  which  seem  to  be  corrupt 
forms  of  Icel,  roam-hcalr,  where  roam 
is  of  doubtful  oTigin  (Cleasby,  p.  501). 


For  the  more  eomiuoditie  of  Gibing  t£ 
horualia!et.—HM<iiii,  Vovgu,  lb9a,  p.  i. 

WEBBaELn.in  Qerman  a  less  correet 
form  of  Kargeld,  lit.  a  man's  fine,  i^. 
an  amercement  for  killing  or  infliatiDg 
serious  injury  on  a  man,  wtr  (=  Lat. 
vir,  BB  in  trervjolf,  man-wolf],  so  spelt 
as  if  from  tuehr,  a  defence. 

Wkichbild,  Qerman  for  a  town,  dia- 
trict,  a  mis-apelling  as  if  connected  with 
u'ei'cA,  weak,  is  from  un'cA,  =  Lat.  victt*, 
Eng.  and  Scot,  wide,  as  in  Berwick, 
"  bailliewiok." 

WBicHasi.zoPF,  "  Vistula-lock,"  a 
German  name  for  the  diseased  state  of 
the  hair  called  PUca  Polonica,  as  if  the 
disesae  prevalent  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula,  is  not  componnded  originally 
with  weichtel,  but  with  wichiel,vyichi,  a 
goblin,  which  was  imagined  to  entangle 
the  hair.  The  word  Uius  exactly  cor- 
responds to  our  "  elf-lock."  So  An- 
dresen, Volkteiyuiohgie,  p.  84  ;  but  M. 
Qaidoz  throws  some  doubt  upon  tha 
statement,  Eevue  CrUique,  Aoikt  19, 
1876,  p.  120. 

.  Oerman  word  for  a 
I  bishop,  a  bishop's 
substitute  (as  if  "  holy-bi^op,"  from 
weike,  weihen),  looks  very  like  a  cor- 
ruption of  vice-bigchof. 

In  wegeditle!  (St.  Mary's  thistle)  and 
wegedom  {Christ- thorn jtWpys  probably 
hoe  no  connexion  with  toeg,  way,  bat 
is  a  corruption  of  weihe,  holy  (8wed. 
viga,  to  consecrate,  Icel.  vigja,  Ootfa. 
weHian,  Dan.  vie).  Comparo  Eng. 
"  Blessed  Thistle,"  eardwuoenedietut. 

Weihbb  (Ger.),  a  fish-pond,  so  spelt 
as  if  akin  to  wehr,  a  dam  or  weir  (Jitch- 
ieehr)t  Dnt.  tceer,  is  merely  a  natu- 
ralized form  of  Fr.  wwr,  Lat.  fimn-ium, 
a  pond  for  keying  fishes  ahve ;  M.  H. 
Oer.  wiwer.    See  Waveb,  p.  427. 

WBiHNACHTSTRAtJH.an  Americo-QeT- 
man  word  for  a  "  Christmas  Dream," 
as  if  a  "  Wine-night's  Dream,"  wetn- 
nacht  being  a  corruption  of  Oer,  Woih- 
nachl  (Holy-night),  Christmas. 

Next  dion  re  had  de  [y»innai;ft(JlniHiii  ge- 
(uhe  by  de  Liederimni. 

Uland,  Brtilifutnn  Balladt,  p.  107 
(ed.  1871). 

Weissaoek,  German  (Eng.  "wise- 
acre"), as  if  directly  fivm  wei$e,  wise. 
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ftnd  lagen,  to  taj,  is  a  oorraptioD  of 
O.  H.  Oer.  vrizago,  ^  K.  Sax.  miliga,  a 
prophet, " wizard," "witch,"  IceLvUki, 
a  wizard. 

W1LDSCHITR,  a  German  word  for  a 
furred  garment,  as  if  compounded  of 
wSd,  wild,  and  lehur,  a  ehearing,  and 
so  the  "fur  of  a  wild-beast,"  ie  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Slavoaio  word  unlcxura, 
a  wolfB-skin  coat  (Andresen).  The 
word  nodergoes  a  further  disguise  in 
Fr.  vUehourra. 

WtNDBRACB,  "  Wind -bluster,"  a  Ti- 
rolese  corruption  of  Oer.  Windtbravt 
(q.  *.)■ — Andresen. 

WiDEBTHOH,  the  German  name  of  the 
plant  maiden-hair  or  Venue'  hair,  as 
if  from  mider,  against,  and  ihon,  olay, 
is  a  oormption  of  the  older  forms 
iBtderiixm,  vndertat,  of  uncertain  origin. 
Another  popular  corruption  of  the  same 
is  utidertod,  ae  if  from  tod,  death  {An- 
dreaen). 

WiBDKHoPP,  "  withe- hopper,"  the 
German  name  of  the  hoopoe.  Mid. 
High  Ger.  mtekopfet  as  if  the  "  wood- 
hopper,"  from  O.  H.  Ger.  witu  =  Eng. 
UKMO,  and  kupfin.  It  ie  probably  a 
cormption  of  Lat.  upnpa,  Gk.  ipopt, 
Fr.  huppe  (Andresen). 

WtLDBBET,  a  German  word  for  game, 
ae  ilwild,  game,  dressed  for  the  table, 
br«l,  is  a  modem  and  incorrect  form  of 
toUdbraien,  from  bralen,  to  roast.  Mid. 
Hi^  Ger.  wiltpraele, 

WlNnauHD,  \  German  words  for  the 

WiNDSPiKL,  J  greyhound  and  cours- 
ing, as  if  denoting  swift  aa  the  wittd. 
The  first  part  of  the  word,  however. 
Mid.  High  Ger.  mnl,  itself  denotes  the 
greyhound,  and  the  compound  idnd- 
Aund  is  a  pleonastio  uniting  of  the 
species  with  the  genus,  as  in  maulftel, 
mole-ass,  ira^tch,  whalefish  (Andre- 

WiNDBBR*DT, "  Wind's-bride,"  aGer- 
man  word  for  a  squall  or  gnst  of  wind. 
Mid.  High  Ger.  loindeglrul,  is  from 
mindfe  tproul,  from  tjirihiKen  {—  sprii- 
hen),  apargere  (Andresen). 

WiTTBUii,   a   Germao    word    for  a  , 
dowry,  so  spelt  as  if  of  a  common 
origin  with  tuittre,  a  widow,  vnUjrnv,  a 
widow-woman,    tirillntann,   a  widower 
(jnst  as  "dower,"  Pr.  douaire,  is  con- 


nected with  "dowager").  TriVwe,hnw. 
ever,  is  from  Xiat,  vidua,  while  willhtini 
is  another  form  of  tevlvia,  from  tMdum, 
a  jointure  (Andresen). 

WoLFSBOHHZ,  i.e.  Wolfg-hean,  the 
German  word  for  the  mpine  plant, 
seems  to  have  originated  in  a  mis- 
understanding  of  Lat.  btpitttte  as  being 
a  derivative  of  2u]iu«,  a  wolf.  How- 
ever, aa  Pictet  points  out,  the  Russian 
voleit  bohu,  Illyr.  mti^i  bob,  are  syuony- 
mons  with  the  German  word  (Orv'g^'njv 
Indo-Europ.  i.  286). 

WUTBBHDB  Hbeb  (Oer.),  "the  wild 
hoBt,"wi]d  huntsman,  as  if  from  idffA^tt, 
to  be  mad  (old  Enc-  wood),  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Wiiotanether,  i.e.  Wodan'g br 
Odin't  army,  as  shown  by  the  Swabian 
expression  for  an  approaching  storm, 
"  's  Wuotes  Heer  kommt"  (Andresen). 

Wodan  was  originally  a  storm-god, 
his  name  akin  to  Sansk.icu/ii,  the  wind. 
( See  Kelly,  Indo-Ewop.  Trad.  p.  207 ; 
Pictet,  ii.  695 ;  Carlyte,  Heroes,  Lect.  i.) 


Z. 

Zandeb,  the  German  name  of  tho 
fish  we  call  pike,  as  if  so  called  from 
its  formidable  teeth,  Prov.  and  Mid. 
High  Ger.  sand,  a  tooth,  Ger.  z"An,  is 
otherwise  written  eander,  aa  if  from 
sand,  sand. 

Zbebond  (Dut.), "  sea-dog,"  the  seal, 
looks  like  a  corruption  of  Dan.  siei- 
hvTtd,  "saai-hound,"  Swed.  igiil-hutid 
(Icel.  eeh,  O.  H.  Ger.  eelah,  A.  Sas. 
geol,  the  seal). 

Eng.  seal  was  formerly  regarded  aa  a 
contraction  of  "saa-veul,"  a  sea-calf. 

The  ica  Calfe.  m  like  mnner,  which  our 
couniry  nic  tor  breuitie  sake  csll  ■  Setit, 
othPr  laore  Isi^cl;  nsm(^  a  ■'ita  VtU,  mikelh 
II  Bpoyle  of  bihea  betweene  rocki^H  and 
banck«K,  but  it  ii  not  KcounWd  io  tbe  cats- 
loipie  or  niitwr  of  our  Eii|;lialie  di^gpii,  nol- 
wilhiUndiDKirec&Uit  bjIbpnameorBSes 
iloKK"  "^  ■  x^^  Cnlfe. — A.  Fltniag,  Cuiiii  a/' 
Eiig.  Doggn.  1576,  p.  19  (ivpr.  1H80). 

Zettov&kio  (It.),  an  Indian  plant 
with  a  bitter  medicinal  root,  so  spelt  as 
if  compounded  with  vano,  variegated, 
is  a  corrupt  form  of  xedoaria,  Sp.  zf- 
dcuia,  Portg.  xednaria,  Fr.  xedoaire,  all 
from  Arah-Pers.  zedwdr,  or  jedwar 
(Devic). 
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ZiKH-BocK,  a  Weat  PruBBian  word 
for  the  tube  of  a  pipe  (m  ifttoimkhen, 
to  draw,  and  boek,  a  buck],  ia  a  curiooB 
corraption  of  the  Slftvonio  fseh^k,  a 
ehibovqvs  (Andreeen),  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, of  Turkieh  tchibuq,  or  tehtibuq,  a 
pipe  (Devic). 

2^iEHJAKH,  a  popnlaf  Qerman  eor- 
raption  of  dgarre,  as  if  &om  luhen,  to 

ZiTHBB,  the  GeTman  name  of  a 
Btriaged  inEtrumeiit  bo  called,  as  if 
coaneotod  with  lilter,  to  shake  or 
qoaver,  from  the  tremulous  Bound  of 
the  chords,  is  the  Bome  word  as  Lat. 
iffihara. 

ZwEBOKiSB,  "  dwarf -chesBe,"  a  Ger- 
man word  for  whej-cheese,  aa  if  called 


so  from  its  small  size  (sctofrg,  a  dwarf), 
is  a  ooiTuptiou  of  qw^hkUse  (with  tba 
oontmon  change  between  m  uid  Ro), 
from  quark,  ourd,  Mid.  High  Oer. 
ftoorc;  the  form  fUHU7still  being  found 
in  West  Prussia  (Andresen). 

ZwiBBEL,  a  Oenaan  word  for  a 
species  of  onion  or  chiyefl,  as  if  to  de- 
note its  hcofold  bulb  (&om  zioet,  mne-, 
two),  like  the  plant-name  awmVatt, 
bifoil;  and  so  the  Mid,  High  Oer. 
word  nvriboUe,  " donble-bnlb,"  as  if* 
&om  both,  a  bulb.  All  these,  however, 
are  oorruptionB  of  It.  (A^oUa,  ^Lat. 
cepula,  from  cepa,  our  "chives."  Per- 
haps there  may  have  been  an  oblique 
reference,  in  tiie  way  of  oontraat,  to 
Lat.  um'oi  from  unMt,  the  single  bulb 
(whence  Fr.  oignon,  out "  onion  "). 
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A  LIST  OF  PROPER  NAMES  OF  PERSONS  AND 

PLACES    CORRDPTED    BY    FALSE 

DERIVATION  OK  MISTAKEN 

ANALOGY. 

A.  Abbbskv,  in  Forforahire,  a  corrapt 
form  of  the  Gaelio  Abhir-Kitge,  "  The 

ABBfe  Hburedx,  a  Fr.  place-name,  confluence  of  the  water  or  stream " 

ia  a,  popular  corruption  of  Abiotirou  {Hobertaon,  p.  96). 

(L.LaroW.^'"<*-**Jfo™n.e<).  Abu.whitb.  an  Eng.  eamame,    i. 

Abbey,  a  aumame.  is  probably  iden-  another  form  of  the  name  Bebbleu>lutt, 

tical  with  Abo(ia  Domesday),  old  Ger.  IIebblew4ile,0TSehbletkumU,0Tipasmj 

Abbt,  Albo,  Ibba,  Friaian  Abbe,  Dan.  of  local  signification,  the  thwaite,  or 

Ebbe,  Ebba,  A.  Sax.  Ibhe,  all  perhaps  clearing,  of  one  Hebble  or  Hebel  (Fer- 

from  aha,  a  man  (R  Ferguson,  Engli»h  guson,  842). 

S«man«'S,  p.  840).  Aboo-sbm,  the  modem  Arabic  name 

Abel,  Tomb  of,  15  miles  N.  of  Da-  ofthe  ancient  fluw'ni  (perhaps  — Egyp- 
mascnB,  shown  by  the  Arabe,  is  pro-  tian  Pa-hegar,  "the  [abode?]  of 
bably  a  mere  miBundaretandins  of  the  Osiris  "),  connnted  into  a  new  mean- 
name  of  the  ancient  city  of  Abila,  the  ing  (Smith,  BiUe  Dtd.  vol.  ii.  p.  678). 
mins  of  which  are  close  at  bond  {Porter,  .  _  ,l  t  •.  ^ 
GimiC«te.qfBMftan,p.8S8).  .  AchtbIbtrasb^  the  nameof  a  street 
^                  *^  m   Bonn,   as    if    "  Baok-Btreet,"    was 

Abebhill,  in  the  county  of  KinroBS,  originally  Akenlrtute  or  Acher«irat»e, 

is  aa  English  corruption  of  the  Gaeho  the  street  that  leads  to  Achen  (An- 

Ahhtr-fhviil,  which  means  "  The  con-  dreaen), 

fluence  of  the  holes  or  pooli"  (Robert-  ,          ■     o.   t       j>  /                 j     .i 

.on,  J.  A.,  Omto  Tormhy  \f  Scot-  *°W  "  St.JaniAnm^a.M, 

L.«i  T,  7?ti                 i   J     J    J  -v  ^  corruption   of  its  ancient  name   m 

wno,  p.  (a,,  Hebrew  -HaJcko  (or  Accho,  Judges,  i, 

Absrudt, intheooontyofHadding-  81),  Egyptian 'HaAJtu,  meaning  "Hot 

ton,  ia  a  corruption  of  the  old  spelling  sand,    now  Akka. 

Aberlevi'dy,GMUcAbMT-Uobh-aile,"The  »„,„„„     v  „,„„_  _™h„„.  it.* 

oonfluen7e  of  the  smooth  place  "  (Ro-  ,,tlJ^  Jr^i.  ^™wh 

b«t«>n,  Qaelie  Topography  of  Sccflimd,  *^««  ""  to  be  seen  m  Florence  the 

g.)                    r  a  ~t   3  J            —I  monmnent  and  epitaph  of  an  English 

^'      ''  knight  Joanne*  Aouivg,  and  some,  he 

ABBBMUJCmAeconntyofDumfries,  gays, 

is  a  oorrnption  of  the  old  name  Aber-  „              ,      j    i  ,  i  i    ou  „  .!.■      ■  t. 

«mi."^^    ^     ?tu     <■        ^^^:  bee,»«mBm  >4igl«.d  ihey  never  bP«d  of 

"The  confluence  of  the  flowery  sweet  «nj  siich-  hiaimnie  nRlitJy  wriiienbfioKin- 

grass  "  (Robertson,  Qaelic  Topograptii/  deed  Sir  liikn  Uaahcood,  but  bv  omitting  the 

^  SaaOand,  p.  75).  \  ia  Latin  m  fnioloui,  vid  Uw  k  uid  w  u 
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unuiuill,  he  u  hperp  from  Hauliwood  tiirrvpd 
unto  AciUai,  and  Inim  Acuiiu  relurned  in 
English  nicainf!  unto  Sharp.— lUitilHliBn  of 
Decayed  l«ttUif;liice,  1634,  p.  dOS. 

Some  accoimt  of  this  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood,  who  died  in  1394,  and  also  had 
a  tomb  in  Sibia  Heveniagham  Church, 
Ebssi,  Ib  given  by  WeoTer,  who  aays : — 
The  FlarentiDea  in  teatimonj  of  hii  tur- 
paMiDf;  Tslour,  and  sin^lar  faithfull  aentioe 
to  their  (tate,  adorned  him  with  the  sMIue  of 
a  manof  armes,  and  a  aumptuou*  Monument, 
wherein  his  aahea  remains  honoured  al  thii 
preaent  day.  —  Fu«m/f  Afanuncntx,  1631, 
•p.  613. 

Addertille,  a  place-name  in  Done- 
gal, ia  a  oorruption  of  Ir.  Eadar  bailc, 
"  central  town,"  Middleton  (Joyce, 
IriihName*ofPlaoe8,2aiBw[.  p.  417). 

Addlkhbai),  a  surname,  Beems  to  be 
eormpted  from  0.  Sax.  and  O.  H.  Ger. 
Adelh&id  (nobleneaa),  whence  the  Chris- 
tian name  Adelaide  (Ferguson,  2C3). 

Addle  Stbebt,  near  the  Guildhall, 
London,  is  believed  to  owe  He  name  to 
a  royal  reaideDoe  of  Alh^lnlane,  which 
once  stood  there  (Taylor,  284). 

'Adelphoi,  "Brothem,"  is  the  form 
that  the  ancient  Delphi  has  asenmed 
in  modem  Greek. 

Adblbchlag,  the  name  of  a  Bavarian 
village,  as  if  "  Noli  e  Blow,"  waa  ori- 
ginally Adahltrnhh  (AndrOEen). 

Adtabbhb,  b  Greek  river -name,  aa  if 
the  "impaeaable,"  from  a,  not,  and 
diabaitw,  to  cross,  is  said  to  be  a  i)er- 
version  of  its  proper  name  Adiao  or 
Z<A  {PMhlog.  Soe.  Froo.  v.  142). 

^HEAS,  a  personal  name  in  Ireland, 
is  a  oorruption,  under  classical  influence, 
of  Ir.  Aengua  (from  aen,  single,  and 

r,  strength),  Angus  (O'Donovan). 
Scotland  it  stands  for  Aonghas  (ex- 
cellent valour),  in  Wales  for  Eimaicn 
(just).— Yonge,  CkriDtianNamfB.i.  176. 

AauE,  a  surname,  is  supposed  to  bo 
the  same  as  old  Oer.  Aigua,  Agmus 
(Ferguson,  876). 

Ant,   1  Eng.  Bumames,  are  probably 

AiBV,  f  from  old  Ger.  names  Aro, 
Ara,  Icel.  JW,  a  common  proper  name, 
from  Icel.  on',  an  eagle,  0.  H.  Ger.  aro, 
Goth.  ara. 

AtBsoME,  aplace-name  in  the  Cleve- 
land district,  Yorkshire,  is  a  corrupted 
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form  of  the  ancient  Arvtvm,  Are$um, 
=  Danish  Aarhuus  in  8.  Jutland. 

AiRsouE,  a  surname  in  Yorkshire,  is 
a  oormption  of  the  old  name  Arhiuvfa 
{Aarhuv«).—N.  ^  Q.  4th  8.  ii.  231. 

AlE  MAKHRS  OEASTBE,  or  Acemannei- 
burh,  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  Bath, 
as  if  the  aching  man's,  or  invalid's, 
city,  seems  to  be  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing  of  its  old  Roman  name  Aqiua 
(Taylor,  Words  and  PUuxt,  2nd  ed. 
p.  465).  Compare  Ger.  Aachen  ( =  Fr. 
Aix  la  Chapelle),  of  similar  origin. 

Akbhbidb,  an  Eng.  surname,  seems 
to  have  been  originally  a  local  name, 
the  tide  or  possession  of  Aihin ;  com- 
pare Icel.  name  Aki,  and  AM  in 
Domesday  (Ferguson,  192). 

Ale,  an  Eng.  surname,  probably 
corresponds  to  old  Ger.  A'&e,  AiJo, 
Agilo ;  Mod.  Ger.  Eyl ;  A.  Sax.  Aegel, 
Icel.  Egil  (Ferguson,  374). 

Aleman,  a  surname,  is  a  oormpt 
form  of  old  Eng.  Almnine  or  Almaynf., 
a  German  (Bardsley,  Bomance  of  Loti- 
don  Directory,  p.  116).  Hence  also 
Allman. 

Alexia,  a  Latini7ed  form  of  the 
name  of  Alice,  found  in  medisval  docu- 
ments, Btauds  for  Adelicia.  Adelisa, 
and  are  variants  of  Adelaide,  Frankish 
AdnHiell,  "noble  cheer"  (Yonge,  Chriel. 
Namet,  ii.  398). 

Alkihos,  "  valiant,"  the  Greek  name 
of  a  Jewish  priest  (1  Mace.  vii.  14),  is 
tlie  Grecized  form  of  EUaldm  (Hob. 
Elydkim),  "God  hath  set  up." 

Allooce,  a  surname,  probably  stands 
{oT Sid-eock,  "little  Harry,"liefl(m- 
coek,  little  Eona  or  John,  J^-coek, 
little  JeStey,  Bat-rock,  little  Bat  or 
Bartholomew,  das-co«^-(forClas-cock), 
little  Nicholas,  SimeoeJc.  little  Simon, 
Lvchoek.  little  Luke,  Wilcock,  littU 
Wilham, 

Allcobn,  an  Eng.  surname,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  original  local  nama 
Alchome  (Lower). 

All^b  Blanche,  a  Fr.  perversion  of 
Ifi  Laye  Blanche,  "white  milk,"  the 
name  of  a  glacier  on  Mont  Blanc  (L. 
Lorchey,  Diet,  de»  Nommea), 

Aliiohi>,  the  name  of  three  rivers  in 
Scotland,  is  a  cormption  of  the   old 
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name  Awnton,  Oaellc  Abhvimt,  a  river 
{Bobert3on,  Oaelic  Topography  of  Scot- 
land, p.  123). 

Alhond,  an  Eng.  snmame,  is  pro- 
bably Trom  A.  Sax.  name  Alhmund, 
Icel.  Amundr,  from  mund,  proteoCion 
(Fei)[asoii,  195). 

Alt&tilla.  This  elaesioal  looking 
name  of  a  place  in  Limeriok  is  an  An- 
glicized way  of  writini:;  It.  AU-a'-bhile, 
"  Tlie  ftlen-side  of  the  old  tree  "  (Joyce, 
IrUh  Names  of  Places,  vol.  i.  p.  874), 

AlthUhl,  a  German  place-Dame,  as 
if  "  old-mill,"  Mid.  High  Get.  oHniuIe, 
0.  High  Ger.  obnivna,  are  &om  the 
Eeltio  AUmona  (Andresen). 

Amaz6h  (Greek),  "the  breaatlesB," 
the  name  given  to  the  female  warriors 
who  were  fabled  to  have  destroyed  the 
right  breast  that  it  might  not  impede 
their  use  of  the  bow,  as  if  from  a,  not, 
and  mizot,  the  breast,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  oomiption  of  an  Asiatic  word, 
meaning  a  lunary  deity  (Tckerkes, 
Mazu,  the  moon). — Ristellmber,  in 
Bevue  Politique,  2nd  S.  v.  712. 

The  legend  of  a  tribe  of  Northern 
Amazons  or  kingdom  of  women  issap- 
posed  to  have  originated  in  a  confusion 
between  the  wo^  Qvcens,  the  name 
given  by  the  Fizms  to  themselves,  and 
Swed.  ijuimta,  a  woman  or  "  qnean  " 
(Taylor,  895). 

Ahazonkhbebb,  the  form  which  map- 
makers  have  given  to  Maixonaberg 
(Andresen). 

AsHA  or  Hannah  in  Ireland  is  often 
a  representative  of  the  native  Aini  (joy). 
— Yonge,  H{tU)ryofChntlianName«,L 
108. 

Annahklla,  the  name  of  a  place 
near  Mallow,  is  a  corruption  of  Ir. 
Eanach-biU,  "The  marsh  of  the  old 
tree"  (Joyce,!.  446), 

Anna  Perimna,  as  if  from  anwu 
and  perennia,  the  beslower  of  fruitful 
seasons,  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the 
bansorit  Apna-pvma  (the  food  giver), 
Apna  oontaining  the  root  oo  {aqua), 
nourishment  by  water,  and  Puma  the 
stem  of  paWo  (to  produce).— Coi,  Aryan 
Myth.  i.  434. 

Amtewvo,  the  Italian  name  of  the 
tows  AUrei,  in  Tirol^  as  if  "  before  the 
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river."  Its  original  name  was  "All- 
treu,"  conferred  on  it  W  Henry,  Duke 
of  Bohemia  (Bosk,  Valkys  of  Tirol, 
p.  875). 

Ahtb6»ai,  "The  Flowery,"  is  the 
modem  Greek  name  of  Alhinii,  Athens 
(Sayce,  Principles  of  Comf.  Pkiloloffy, 
p.  862).  This,  however,  is  only  a  re- 
currence to  the  primitive  meaning,  if 
they  be  right  who  regard  Alhini  as 
meaning  Florentia,  "The  Blooming," 
from  a  root  alh,  whence  also  anthos,  a 
flower  (Curtius,  Grkekiachen  Etymo- 
logie,  vol.  i.  p.  216,  vol.  ii.  p.  316). 

Antwesp,  originally,  no  doubt,  the 
town  which  sprang  up  "  at  the  wharf" 
(Taylor,  p.  893 ;  compare  Dnt.  atat,  at, 
and  werf,  wharf),  has  long  been  popu- 
larly regarded  as  having  hod  its  name 
"  of  hands  being  there  cut  off  and  eaat 
into  the  river  of  Skeld "  (Verstegan, 
Se8lHul{onDfDecayedIntelligence,163i, 
p.  209),  owing  to  its  approximation  in 
sound  to  Flemish  handt  tcerpen,  hand 
throwing.  A  giant  named  Antigonns 
cut  off  the  right  hands  of  strangers 
who  withheld  tiieir  toll  and  threw  them 
into  the  river;  hence  the  two"oouped" 
hands  in  the  heraldic  cognizance  at  the 
city  (lUust.  London  Newa,  iSt^  2S, 
1B72). 

Aphbodit^,  the  Greek  name  for 
Venus,  so  called  as  if  for  the  reason 
that  she  sprang  from  the  foam,  liphros, 
of  the  sea.  It  is  supposed  thai  the 
PhiBnioian  name  of  the  goddess,  Ash- 
toreih,  would  by  Grecian  hps  be  pro- 
nounced ApbiorHhi,  and  that  this  was 
altered  so  as  to  give  a  Greek  sense. 

Applbby,  a  place-name  in  Weet- 
morelond,  appears  to  have  been  formed 
from  the  Roman  ^ixtliaba  (Ferguson, 
194). 

Apflkcboss,  in  the  coun^  of  Boss, 
is  a  coTTOption  of  the  older  name  Aher- 
eroiaean,  Gaelic  Ahhir-croisean,  "  The 
confluence  of  troubles "  (Robertson, 
J.  A.,  QaeUe  Topography  of  tJcotland, 
p.  98). 

Skene  gives  the  Gaelic  name  in  the 
form  Aplrorerosan. 

Abchipklaoo,  as  if  the  "  chief  sea," 
is  said  to  he  a  corruption  of  its  Greek 
name  Aigaton  pelagos,  the  ^gesn 
Sea. 
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Sandys  saye  that  the  Mgeim  Sea, 
Darned  after  ^^geaa,  the  father  of 
Theseus,  is  "now  volj^ly  oaUed  the 
ATchet "  (TrcmeU,  p.  10). 

Abkofous,  the  d^  of  At  (or  Bab- 
bath  Moab,  now  Rabba),  is  eo  named 
by  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  as  if  the 
etly  of  Are*  or  Mars  (Tristram,  Lcmd  oj 
Moab,  p.  110). 

'ARfBEH,  in  Jehtl'Ariheh,  the  Arabic 
name  of  a  Sinaitio  mountain,  as  if 
O^ed  from  the  plant  &rihek,  with  which 
it  abonndg,  is  a  corruption  of  the  old 
name fioreb,  which  havingno  meaning 
to  the  Arab  ear  has  long  since  perished 
(E.  E.  Palmer,  Detert  oJ  the  Eirodus, 
vol.  i.  p.  21). 

Abhbn  ascKXN,  "Poor  foole,"  a  pi^n- 
lar  Ger,  corruption  of  leg  Armagnact 
(Betme  PoUtique,  2nd  8.  t.  711). 

Abbow,  the  name  of  a  river  in  Here- 
fordshire, apparently  indicative  of  the 
swiftness  of  its  stream,  has  no  more  to 
do  with  arroic  (=ea^Ua),  O.  Eng. 
niTue,  than  the  Dart  in  Devonshire  (for 
Dnrcnf,  Deneeni,  Celt .  Utar-owyn,  "clear 
water  ")  has  to  do  with  darl.  It  hsiS 
been  varionsly  traced  to  the  British 
Aairwij,  "  overflowing  "  {Qtuirtorly  iter. 
No.  295,  p.  168),  and  the  Celtic  amc, 
violent  (I.  Taylor,  TFord*  and  Flacea, 
p.  216),  The  river  Tigris,  however, 
obtained  its  name  from  the  arrowy 
swiftness  of  its  oonrse,  being  near  akin 
to  0.  Fers.  ti^*,  an  arrow  (?  Zend 
tighra,  rapid. — Benfey),  Pera.  Hg,  and 
the  swift  bounding  tiger,  Lat.  iigrit 
(cf.  Oreeic  Aeios,  eagle,  as  a  name  for 
tlte  Nile). 

Old  Sir  John  UanndeviUe  (Fotnoe 
and  TravaOe,  p.  804,  ed.  HalUweU) 
would  seem  to  have  had  an  inkling  of 
this  relationship — 

The  llindile  Hyvere  thot  is  clepi  Tigrit  a 
■>  Diocbe  for  to  teye  u  fasle  r«Dnvn)ce  ;  fbr 
he  rennetbe  more  tiule  tfaui  on;  of  Ihc  tother. 
And  al*a  there  is  a  tirst  that  is  clt^pid  Ttgrii, 
that  ii  1»Mte  lennyuge. 

Sylvester  speaks  of 


Arrow  is  probably  identical  with  the 
river-names  Arro  (Warwick),  Arv 
(Monmouth),  Aray  (Argyle),  Are  and 
Aire  (Yorkslure),  Arga,  Arva  (Spain), 
AoT  (Germany),  &o. 

AsHBOLT,  an  Eng.  surname,  is  pro- 
bably, like  Oehald,  from  Icel.  dn,  a 
god  (especially  Tbor),  and  bdld,  bold. 
So  Oebum^IceL  J«-^rom  (Ood-bear) 
exactly  corresponding  to  Thorimm  = 
Icel.  TAor-JjiM-nlThor-bcar).  AahktUU 
=  Icel.  As-kclili,  corresponding  to 
rSurfeeWe  rz  Icel.  Tkor-JceHll  (Thor's 
ca!dron). 

Abu-bovkne,  like  the  similar  river- 
names,  Ig-bovmc,  Wash-boKrn^,  Ow- 
bum,  is  Celtic  uitge  +  Eng,  fmrne, 
"water-brook"  (Tayior,  211).  Com- 
pare Easibochnb. 

Asbkettle,  as  a  surname,  is  derived 
from  the  Danish  Jsibefil.  See  Asbbolt. 

AsTROiBCHB,  "  star-ruler,"  a  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  Aitartc  (r.g. 
Herodian,  v.  6,  10,  identifying  her 
with  the  Moon),  is  a  corruption  of  that 
word,  which  is  only  another  form  of 
Heb.  Anhtih'eth.  Cf.  Assyrian  Ithiar 
{Bib.  Diet.  i.  128), 

AuDABD,  St.,  is  a  oorraption  of  St. 
Theodhard,  "  people's  firmness  "  (Fris. 
Tiard),  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  from 
a  false  analogy  probably  to  names 
UkeAudorn,  Audovard,  Andwine.  The 
initial  Th  was  merged  and  lost  in  the 
final  t  of  ''  Saint."  For  the  contrary 
mistake  compare  Tabbe  for  St.  Ebba, 
Toolfy  (St.)  for  St.  Olaf,  Tawdrey  for 
St.  Audrey,  ic. 

Austin,  or  Atigutfin,  is  sometimes 
only  an  ecclesiastical  modification  of 
Danish  ^st«'n,"islAnd-stone"(Yonge, 
Chritt.  Names,  ii.  481 ;  i.  887). 

AuTBVERNS  (in  Eure),  which  ought 
to  mean  haute  veme  (grand  anne),  is 
really  haute  avoine,  its  Latin  name  in 
12tb  century  having  been  alta  atfcana 
(L.  Larchey,  Dio(.  des  Nommei). 


Compare — 

Thou  Simois,  that,  atan  <irmi«,  elere 
lliTaugh  Trojr  reonm,  aie  doicnward  to  th 

Chavetr,  Troiiiu  and  Cnaeidt,  I.  1548. 


BiBEL,  Heb.  Babel  for  Balbf!,  as  if 
botD  btUtd,  to  confound,  is  a  Semitie 
interpretation  of  Bib-el,  "  I^e  gate  of 
the  God,"  which  WBB  originalljatraos- 
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lation  of  the  STnonfmouB  Aoeadian 
□ame  Cadimirra  (A.  H.  S&yoe,  fio^- 
lontdti  Liferofttre,  p.  88). 

So  Stmley,  Jemtth  Clmrch,  vol.  i. 
Tlie  Arabioname  for  the  niina  is  Bah-U, 
underatood  aa  the  "  gate  of  Ood  "  (Bib. 
Diet.  i.  149). 

BACCHna,  a  Bnmame,  ia  the  aame  aa 
tbeuorthoountry  name  Backus,  Baiht*, 
or  Badclunite,  i.e.  Bake-houte,  in  Cleve- 
land pronounced  barkiie  (Atkinaoo). 
Compare  the  names  Moorhoose,  Btack- 
hoDse,  Woodhousa. 

Bakkouit,  or  balcj-nge  hoiise.  PiBtrina. — 
Pnmpt.  Parr. 

Baobbot,  Dear  Asoot,  ia  said  to  be 
the  modem  form  of  badger'i  hoU,  the 
badger's  wood  (Qer.  Mx).  So  Alder- 
thol  for  Alders'  holt,  and  Badthot 
(Taylor,  860). 

Bake-well,  in  DerbyBhire,  apelt 
Bixtheqaell  ia  13th  centory,  in  Domes- 
day Book  BadequeUa,  is  the  A.  Sax. 
Badecanim/lla,  i.e.  "  Badeea'i  WelU " 
(Sax.  Chron.). 

Balaam,  a  surname,  aeems  to  be  a 
mia-apellingof  alooaliiame(Baie-Aani). 


BiixT-WATBR,  a  place-name  in  Wes- 
ford.Btuida  for  Ir.  baiU  ita«htar, "  apper- 
town  "  (Joyce,  i.  40). 

BABBAinr,  in  N.  AiHca,  originally  the 
kin^om  of  the  Berben,  hae  been  assi- 
milated  to  the  Lat.  barbamig,  Greek 
hdrbaroe,  a,  foreiguer  (Taylor,  89S). 

Baskbohb,  the  name  of  the  funily 
to  which  the  PoritaD  Eh^ise-God  be- 
longed, ia  a  cormption  of  Barbon,  the 
name  of  a  French  Httgnenot  fomily 
(S.  Smiles,  Th»  Hugvenotti,  p.  861, 
1880). 

Babhodth,  on  wect  eoast  of  Wales, 
waa  origiDallj  Aber-Mowdd,  i.e.  tbe 
mouth  (oier)  of  the  river  Mowdd  {Key, 
lion^uajjeip.  vii.)  or  Mawddach.  Spur- 
rell  gives  the  name  as  Abermaw, 

Babwthion,  the  Welsh  form  of  Py- 
r(>)Me«  (said  to  be  from  Basque  pyrye, 
high),  aa  if  derived  from  bar,  amumit, 
and  wyn,  lambs. 

Bassesfibld,  \  Eng.  Bomamee,  are 

BLOHnELD,  r  said  to  becomiptions 
of  the  French  Baekvrville  and  Bunde- 
viUt  (Lower). 


Battbbbka,  is  never  battered  by  the 
lea,  but  is  corrupted  bom  Peter'g  Eye 
(or  island),  taking  its  name  from  the 
adjaoent  Alh&y  of  St.  Peter,  at  West- 
minsler.  See  Stanley,  Memoirt  of  Wett- 
mimtcr  Abbey,  p.  16. 

BAUViLLE,a  place-name  in  Donegal, 
ia  a  Frenchified  form  of  Ir.  Bo-hhaile, 
"  Cow-town  "  (Joyce,  i.  888). 

Batswatek  is  eajd  to  have  got  its 
name  from  a  pool  or  pond  situated 
there,  which  naed  to  be  called  "  Ba- 
yard's watering  "  ( Jease,  London,  vol.  i. 
p.  32): 

Beacht  Head,  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  promontory  near  Eaatbonme 
in  Sussex.  "  It  is  so  called  from  the 
beach  adjoining,"  says  the  Compleai 
Hiitory  of  Statea,  London,  4to.  1780, 
p.  020.  It  isresUy,  however,  a  oorrap- 
tion  of  the  name  Beanchef,  "Fine 
Head,"  just  aa  Beanchamp  is  pro- 
nonnced  Beaeham, 

Bbaconsfield,  formerly  spelt  Beo- 
konnfield,  and  Bccanefield,  waa  probably 
originally  bicen-feld,  indicating  aclear- 
ing  in  the  beecMa,  A.  Sal.  h&cen,  which 
once  covered  the  whole  Cbiltem  range 
(Sat.  BevieK,  vol.  51,  p.  649). 

BsBLZBBDB,  "  Lord  of  flies,"  the  fly- 
god  (S.  Matt.  X.  2S),  aconacioua  Jewish 
Serversion  of  Baalzebul,  "  Lord  of  the 
welling"  (2  Kings i.  2),  i.e.  occupying 
a  manaion  in  the  seventh  beaven 
(Smith.  B^b.  Did.  i.  178).  J.  Lightfoot 
however  eiplaina  it  "Lord  of  dung" 
{Wtyrkt,-v<A.ii.  p.  196). 

Bkeb  bl  Seba  (Arabic),  "  The  well  of 
the  lion,"  ia  a  corruption  of  Heb.  Beer- 
sheba,  "  The  well  of  the  oath." 

BxiT'LABif,  "  House  of  flesh,"  ia  the 
modem  Arabic  corruption  of  Bett- 
lehmi,  "House  of  bread." 

Beit-cr  (Arab.),  "Houae  of  the 
eye,"  is  the  modem  form  of  Beth-hanm, 
"  Houae  of  caves." 

Beloraiie,  the  name  of  a  town  in 
Servia,  which  aeema  to  auggest  a  Ro- 
mance origin,  ia  properly  in  Slavonic 
Beo-^rad,  "The  White  Town." 

Beual,  frequently  retained  unti'aiiB- 
lated  in  the  Authorized  Veraion  and 
Vulgate,  apparently  from  a  notion  that 
it  waa  a  proper  name  for  aome  false 
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pud  aiin  to  B,'l,  Biud,  Ac. ;  especially 
in  tlio  phraae  "  Sons  of  Belial "  (Judges 
\ii.  U3;  1  Sam.  ii.  12).  It  is  really 
Heb.  Ijiliyanl,  meaning  wortlUeEBnesB 
(lit.  hiii,  witiinut,  yaid,  usefulnees), 
lience  "  boiib  of  worUilessness "  for 
"good-for-nothing fellows  "  (Bib.  Bicf. 
i.  im).  In  3  Cor.  vi.  16. Belial  ia  used 
in  the   Greek  aa  a  personificatioii  of 

What  conconle  ha)h  Chriit  with  Btliall  >— 
Cranmtr'i  I'tniaii,  IS;>9. 
[Sarrazins]  en  Apolinercient  Satlun  e  fif lul. 
ViedeSl.  Aiiban,\.ii. 

A  i<«l .  .  .  ytrie  cooducible  to  tbp  reproafe 
of  tiexe  flpihlj-minded  Beliuli.  [MarKiD] 
(tr  ratlier  MIg-alU,  bpcsuee  all  Ihejr  miiiil  u 
on  tlipyr  hplly.— NiuA,  Fitrct  FttiiUut,  1S9K, 
p.  49(ShBl>s.  Soc.}. 

Bklibb,  in  Honduras,  originally  Bo- 
Vie  or  Bd.'iV,  and  tbst  for  Filie,  the 
tjpsJiiarda'  pronunciation  of  Wallia,  the 
town  having  received  that  name  from 
Uie  first  BStllar,  Wallis  the  buccaneer, 
in  1638  {N:  and  Q.  1  S.  iv.  436). 

Bells- FORT,  in  tlie  county  of  Robs,  is 
a  corruption  of  Gaelic  B'lik-phv^, 
"Tbe  town  of  the  port"  (Roberleon, 
p,  205). 

Belle  PoULK,  aoormption  by  French 
Bailors  of  tite  name  of  the  isluid  Beh- 
j'outeg. 

Bellows,  a  surname,  is,  occordioKto 
Camtlen.acorrupiion  ol  BelUiouee  (ite- 
mamet.  1637,  p.  122). 

Bbll-sataoe.  "  The  sign  of  the 
Saba,"  is  mentioned  in  Tarleton's  Jeels, 
1611,  as  being  a  tavern,  and  Donee 
(Illuetr.  of  Skakvpern)  thinka  that  La 
Belle  Savvaye  is  corrupted  thence.  He 
quolee  from  the  old  romance  of  Alexan- 
der the  following  lines  describing  a 
city 

Hit  holilh  SnbbH  in  Uhj^k'- 
Thfuiie*  cam  Sib/la  lata^c, 
of  ul  thfo  world  tlieo  r»ire*t  tiupnr. 
To  Jeriui.il<;iii,  ShIudoii  10  atone. 
He  thought  SiMy  irwage  was  for  «i 
6fUe  lavayc,  bat  it  ia  no  doubt  for  Si- 

Bebn,  the  Germanized  form  of  Ve- 
rona, OH  if  connected  with  biiren,  bears, 
which  have  coneeiiaently  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  totem  of  the  city, 
a  number  of  these  animals  being  always 
kept  on  ahow  iu  a  bear-pit. 


BiBBBOLD,  as  a  German  name,  Home- 
times  BiwI/,  is  an  inteUigible  perver- 
sion of  the  foreign  name,  I'irol  (=  yel- 
low-thrush). Mid.  High  Ger.  ptro 
(Andresen). 

Billiard,  a  enmame,  is  perhapE  a 
corruption  of  Billhard,  Ger.  BiUharif, 
connected  by  some  with  the  Iceliuidic 
goddess  Bil  (Ferguson,  58). 

BiBCHiN  Lane,  London,  was  origi- 
nally Bwrclwver  Lane,  "so  called  of 
Burchover  the  first  builder  thereol^  now 
corruptly  called  Birchin  Lane"  (Ho- 
well, Londinopolie,  81 ;  Stow,  Svrvau, 
75). 

B!e-bs-Beb4  (irab.),  "WeU  of  the 
lion,"  is  the  modem  form  otBeertheba, 
"WeU  of  the  Seven"  (Bit.  Diet  i. 
181). 

Bishop,  a  somejne,  is  no  doubt,  in 
some  instancBB,  the  same  as  old  Sax. 
Biicop,  a  name  borne  by  one  of  the 
Ai-n/ft^nkingsoftheLindisfariCKemble), 
which  FerguBon  would  oonnaot  with 
old  Ger.  names  Bis,  Biao,  and  A.  Sax. 
cdf,  strenuoua,  comparing  the  snmamo 
Wincup  from  A.  Sax.  Winaif  {Eng. 
«tinw««'g,  p.  405). 

Blackheath,  south-east  of  London, 
is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bleak  Heath 
(Taylor,  886). 

Elacknimb,  Cape,  is  the  very  inap- 
propriate rendering  in  some  English 
oharts  of  Blanc  Net,  the  name  of  a  pro- 
montory of  white  chalk  on  the  French 
coast  opposite  to  Folkestone. — Ttmr  of 
it.  de  Ul  BouUaye  le  Gowt  in  Ireland, 
1644  (ed.  C.  C.  Croker,  note,  p.  49). 

Blackwall  Hall,  London,  an  old 
perversion  of  BtUcetcell  hait,  eo  called 
from  its  occupier,  temp,  Ed.  III.,  "  cor- 
ruptly called  Blaokewall  Hall "  (Stow, 
Survay,  1603,  p.  108,  ed.  Thorns). 
Stow  also  spells  it  "  Blakewell  halL" 

Bleidobn,  a  German  family-name, 
as  if  " Lead- thorn,"  from  blei,  lead,  isa 
corruption  of  bUihdom,  the  flowering 
thorn,  from  blUhen,  to  flower,  throogb 
the  Low  Ger.  forms  Hettdom  and  HSt- 
(torn  (Andresen). 

Bund  Chapbl.  Cocbt,  London,  is  a 
corruption  of  Blandi^AppMon,  the 
manor  from  which  it  derived  its  name 
{Ed.  BcviciB,  No.  267,  Jan.  1870). 
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T)iED  biTc  70U  Blanche  Aplttim  ;  whereof 
I  TWiil  in  Ihe  lath  of  V^dwird  1.  thul  1  lBn« 
bpliiiid  Ihe  wid  bliach  Apleton  vu  |^nle<l 
by  the  King  to  be  irclcHPd  ud  shut  up.— 
ft'Isir,  Sarruj/  o/  LumJo",  p.  M  (ed.  Tlioml). 

Blood,  a  anrDame,  U  perhaps  from 
Welsh  Ap  LJted,  "BOD  of  Lloyd "(8. 
Da  Vera),  like  Barry,  Broderick,  Price, 
Trodgmi,  for  ap  Harry,  ap  Boderick, 
sp  Bliye,  ap  Roger. 

Bloomsbcbt,  Loudon,  ie  acorraption 
of  tbe  older  name  Lometlwry  (Taylor, 
899). 

In  th«  ^«r  of  ChriM  ihM  ...  tbe  king 
hnviDg  f*ir  atiblin;  «  Lmnitrru  (■  muior 
in  tbe  &rthe«L  weal  put  of  Olilborne)  the 

1603,  p.  ler  (ed.  Thorns). 

Blubbeb  Lane,  the  name  of  a  street 
in  Leiceater,  is  a  corraption  of  Blue 
£oar,  the  sisn  of  anion  (origiDally  The 
White  Boctr)  at  which  Eicharf  III.  is 
said  to  have  slept  just  before  the  battle 
of  Boaworth  Field  (Timbs,  ^ooI;>  and 
Comen  of  EngUih  Life,  p.  810). 

BODIN-BBB,  Mid.  Sigh  Ger.  Bodemae, 
uif  "  The  Bottom  Sea,"  with  an  obliqoe 
allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  apparently 
hottomless  deptn  of  its  waters,  is  cor- 
Q  the  old  name  laeua  Pota- 
.  irBotiainieua,  Bocalledfrom  the 
neighbouring  Bodaraa,  now  Bodman 
(Andresen). 

BooBiLL,  a  place-name  in  Ireland,  is 
a  corruption  of  Boughil,  Ir.  bnachaill, 
"  a  boy,"  often  appUed  to  an  isolated 
standing  rook  (Joyce,  ii.  412). 

Boo  Walks,  the  English  name  of  a 
valley  in  Jamaica,  is  a  transmutation 
ofBocojuo*,  or"MouthoftheWatera," 
as  it  used  to  be  called  by  the  Spaniards 
(Andrew  Wilson,  The  Abode  of  Snow, 
p.  258). 

BoNKTOLicM,  a  place-name  in  Done- 
gal, is  a  modification  of  Ir.  Sun-a'- 
ghleonna,  "  End  of  the  glen  "  (Joyce,  ii. 
65). 

Bookless,  a  family  name,  formerly 
(1749)  Bvglfta,  BttgUu,  or  Btigbue 
lNole4  atid  Querv-e,  6th  Ser.  iv.  166), 
apparently  of  Gaelic  origin,  and  mean- 
ing ■'  yeUow  water,"  like  Douglat, 
"  black  water." 

BoBocoH,  as  a  surname,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Huguenot  name  Boaherav. 


rupl«d& 


Vid.  Smiles,  Svgitenolt,  p.  867  (ed. 
1876). 

SoBNHOLM,  as  if  the  spring  or  wall 
island,  is  formed  out  of  the  older  name 
Borgtmdairholmr,  tbe  Burgnndian  isle 
{Andresen). 

Bosom's  Ikn,  an  old  hostelry  in  Bt. 
Laurence  Lane,  Cheapaida,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  B/o8«ont'«  Inn  according  to 
Stow,  which  "hath  to  sign  St.  Laorenee 
the  Daaoon,  in  a  border  of  hloasomt  or 
flowers"  {Survay,  p.  102,  ed.  Thorns). 
See  Hotten,  IIi»t.  ofSignboarde.  p.  297. 

But  now  comes  in,  Tom  of  ' 


BospHOBus,  a  corrupt  spelling  of  £os< 
portM  {"  M-ford  "),  against  which  Mac- 
aulay  used  to  protest.  See  .^ediylns, 
Prom.  Vinetw,  1.  761. 

Bottle,  a  surname,  is  corrupted  from 
Botolf,  i.e.  Bodvulf,  "commanding 
wotf,    whence  also  Biddulph. 

BOTTLBBBIDOB,  in  Huntingdon  shire, 
18  a  popular  oormption  of  Sololf't- 
bridge,  called  after  31.  Botolf  or  Bod- 
vvlf{iX.  655),  from  whom  also  Boston 
(for  Botolf s  town)  takes  it  name 
(Yonge,  ChrM.  Notmb,  ii.  402). 

BowEH  (properly  =: Welsh  Ap-Otoen, 
"  Owen-eon  "),  as  an  Irish  surname,  is 
in  some  cases  an  AugUdzation  of  Ir. 
O'A'navin,  as  knavin  signifies  a  small 
bone  (O'Donovan,  Ir.  Penny-  Joumoi, 
i.  897). 

BoxBB,  a  surname,  is  sometimes  a 
oormption  of  the  French  name  Bouchier 
(Smiles,  The  HugvenoU,  p.  328, 1880). 

Bov-HiLL,  a  place-name  in  Ferma- 
nagh, is  an  Anglicized  spelling  of  Ir. 
buidhe-choill,  "yellow-wood"  (Joyce, 
i.  40). 

Brakdehbcbo,  Mbbsebubo.  Tbe 
latter  part  of  these  words  is  said  to  be 
corrupted  irom  the  Slavonic  (w,  a 
forest  (Andresen). 

Brandt,  a  surname,  is  probably 
identical  with  the  Koisename  BronA, 
"  having  a  sword  "  (loel.  brandr).— 
Ferguson. 

Bbasbn-MOBE,  an  old  name  for  « 
college  at  Oxford,  less  incorrectly  spelt 
Bratenoae,  i.e.  Braem-oee,  is  said  to  be 
a  vary  ancient  corruption  (as  early  as 
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1278 1)  of  firoMn-Mwe,  eo  o&lled  beoanse 
the  original  collega  was  built  od  the 
site  of  the  Brcuimnm,  or  "BwwinK- 
honse,"  pwtainmg  to  King  AUrod'g 
palace,  "The  King's  Hall."  (Compare 
L.  Lat.  bratiare,  to  brew,  bratitnum. 
Da  Camge.)  Sea  Warter,  Paroehttii 
Fragmenit,  188 ;  Ingrain,  Memorialt  of 
Oxjard.    Compare  Wbinobb. 

This  eormption  is  perpetuated   in 
braes  at  Oxford, 
Where  o'rr  the  porch  in  brazen  apleodoiu 

glows 
TbeTUI  pKijpctian  of  the  mjitue  nose. 


had   fiaiahed  one  Noslrill  ihereof.— FuJfcr 
Wvnhiti  ef  England,  i.  191. 

Testans  are  gone  to  Oifbrd  to  itndj  in 
Bni»n-«M.— Id.  ii.  tSl. 

Bbeed,  a  Btunome,  perhaps  identical 
vith  A.  Sax.  Bridd,  Ger.  Bnde,  old 
Ger.  Btiddo  (Ferguson,  166). 

Beebzs,  a  snmame,  is  perhaps  idea- 
tical  with  the  Horse  name  Bresi  (Fer- 
guson, 1S4). 

Beuoobt,  St.,  or  Si.  Brimtia  of 
Sweden,  OToper^  Bergitl,  a  shortened 
form  of  Berg/jot,  owes  the  ordinal? 
form  of  faer  name  to  a  oonfusioQ  with 
the  Irish  St.  Brighiil,  the  patroness  of 
Eildare  (O'Donovan ;  Yonge,  ii.  61). 

BKinaswATEB,  oristinally  the  Bwg 
of  Walter,  one  of  William  the  Conque- 
ror's f^Uowors.  Water  waa  the  old 
pronunciation  of  Walter,  e.g.  "  Wntere 
or  Watte,  propyr  name.  Walteras."— 
Fritmpt.  Parvuiorum. 

Britisb,  a  place-name  in  Antrim,  is 
a  corruption  of  Brifttw,  "speckled  land," 
from  Ir.  hrit,  speckled  (Joyce,  ii.  2B2). 
BBOKBHBOBoDaH,  in  Wilts,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  ancient  name  Broken- 
eber-egge,  "Badger-boer-coraer'"(Tay- 
bir.  467). 

Bbookltk  (New  Tork )  is  said  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  brook  or  Un,  a  pool, 
but  to  be  a  eormption  of  its  former 
Batch  name  Sreukehn, 

Brotbeb  Hni,  \  all  in  Pembroke- 
BuTTBB  Hnx,  I  shire,  are  said  to 
Crejuibton,  r  owe  their  names 
HONBT  Hill,  respectively      to 

SiLTBR  Hill,  '  Brodor,  Buthar, 
Grim,  Hogni,  and  Solvar,  Soandina- 


vian  vikings  who  made  a  settlement 
there  (Taylor,  IH). 

BsowK  Willy,  the  name  of  a  monn- 
tain  in  Cornwall,  is  the  Comish  Brym. 
nheUa,  "highest  hill"  (M.  MiiUer, 
Chip»,  iii.  804).  According  to  othen 
Bryn  Huel, "  the  tin-mine  ridge  "  (Tay- 
lor, 8881. 

BBUHHENTBdT,  an  old  corruption,  in 
German,  Prunirul  a  more  modem,  of 
Pont  Baginirudi*  (Androsen), 

Bbuih,  \  as   surnames   in   Ireland, 

Byboh,  I  are  often  merely  disguised 

forms  of  O'Beime  (0 'Donovan). 

BncKHUBST,  1  English  placo-namee, 

Buckiand,     /  are  derived,  not  from 

the  animal,  but£rointhebe©di,A.  Sax. 

bdc. 

Bull  and  BnTCHEs,  a  public-house 
sign  formerly  to  lie  seen  at  Hever  in 
Kent,  was  originally  (it  is  said)  Bullfn 
Bufch^ed,  referring  to  the  unhappy 
death  of  Queen  Anne  Bolleyn  (Hotlen, 
Hint,  of  Signhoarde,  p.  47). 

Boll  awd  Oatb,  as  the  sign  of  an 
inn  in  London,  it  was  eu^ested  by 
Stevens,  was  originally  The  BuUogne 
Oale  ("  as  I  learn  from  the  title-page 
of  an  old  play  "j.deaigned  perhaps  as  a 
compliment  to  Henry  VIII.,  who  took 
that  place  in  1544. 

Bull  awc  Mouth,  as  an  inn-sign, 
was  probably  originally  TiB  Bulfoyw 
Mouih,  i.e.  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of 
Bullogne  (Stevens). 

BULLOCB,  the  name  of  a  place  near 
Kingstown,  eo,  Dublin,  now  called 
Sandycove,  is  a  corruption  <rf  Blmoiek, 
U.  Bld-vlk,  the  blue  oove. 

The  new  d«v  r*e]  l»nded  it  fl«««k.  idi 
milrt  from  Duhlm,  where  we  hired  gsmm 

toc»rrie»iitothecilie.  —  J'<i<*t4i;5rflp*»nf  6if 
J.  Bntmiloo  {»b.  l&il ),  p.  S7  (Ijimdeuriot). 

BoNYAH,  a  snmame,  is  a  eormption 
of  the  old  Eng.  name  Bonim  (1310), 
originally  a  French  name,  Bon  Jttm, 
Good  John,  like  the  French  Grot-Jran, 
Grond-Pterre,  &c.  ( Bardaley,  fiynnowe 
of  Ifie  London  JJtrectery,  p.  Ifi9). 

Bdbbnoareh  or  Bamemgwrien,  "  pea- 
sants' gatden,"  is  a  Oermanlced  fona 
of  Beauvegard,  the  French  colony  in 
Brandenburg  (Fdrstemann;  Taylor, 
890). 
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BtSsUi  "  hide,"  the  name  given  bj 
the  Oreeks  to  the  citadel  of  Carthage 
(Strabo),  on  which  was  foonded  the 
legend  that  the  Tynan  settlera  who 
built  it  having  been  conceded  ao  mnch 
land  as  an  ox-hide  would  cover,  cut  it 
into  thongs,  and  thus  encircled  the  site 
of  the  future  city.  It  was  merely  at  first 
a  Oreek  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Phcenician  word  boxrah,  an  encloEure, 
a  fortified  place  oi  stt'onghold  (Geae- 
nins  ;  Bochart,  Oanaan,  Op.  iii.  470,  ed. 
IBSa).  Hence  the  modem  place-name 
Biura  (Bib.  Dirt.  i.  22G).  Similarly  a 
hide  of  land  (A.  Sax.  Mgtd)  has  often 
been  confused  with  hide,  a  skin  (Pin- 
tet,  ii.  SI],  and  Thong  Caatle  in  Kent, 
ia  supposed  to  have  obtained  its  name 
from  the  same  device  on  the  part  of 
Hengist  (Verstegan,  Betlifvtion  of  De- 
cayed InUUigence,  p.  122,  1634 ;  NareB, 


baam  or  btichsbanm,  the  box-tree.  Low 
Ger.  Bwtboom. 

BniTXBWxcK,  "  Butter-roll,"  the 
name  of  a  district  In  Bonn,  was  origi- 
nally Bvlerwerk,  outwork  (Andresen). 


C. 

C^BiuaE  QjiBDKN,  Thb,  an  old  burial 
ground  which  stood  opposite  the  Meath 
Hospital,  Dublin,  is  a  corraptioo  of 
The  CafmrhSna'  Garden  (Iri»h  Fop. 
Svpentiiione,  p.  84). 

CjU)ie,  \  French  forms  of  the  name 

Capia,  J  Aeadie  or  Acadia,  a  region 
of  Canada,  from  the  Miomac  word 
aeadi,  a  place ;  eo  Pattamaqw>ddy  Bay 
is  from  pattam-aeadi,  the  place  of  fiah 
(Bryant  and  Gay,  Bitt.  of  the  UniUd 
Sltitet,  vol.  L  p.  818). 

Caekoraio,  "Rook-city"  (oraig,  a 
rock),  the  Welsh  name  of  Rocheifer 
{A.  Sax.  Rofe-eeattm;  HTofe-ceatter), 
imderstood  as  Sorkcheefer,  as  if  from 
Fr.  neke,  or  Lat.  rupit  tafbra. 

Cjesab,  La  todb  db,  "Cnaar'e 
B  for 


tion  (Romance  cotno).— J.  D.  Craig, 
Miffom;  p.  899).  On  the  other  hand, 
Eaiiar's  Lane  in  old  Dublin  underwent 
a  transformation  anything  bat  polite, 
which  may  be  found  recorded  in  Staoi- 
hnrst's  Dcaorijition  of  Ireland  (Holin- 
shed,  CAron.  vol.  1.1587). 

Cakeb&ead,  a  Bumame,  is  said  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Kirlcbride  (Chamock). 


of  Ir.  CoU.cioUl,  "  haeel  wood " 
(Joyce,  i.  496). 

Cambbidoe,  apparently  the  "  bridge 
over  the  Cam,"  appears  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  ancient  name  Cambo-rit-utn, 
"the  ford  of  the  crooked  (cam)  river," 
compounded  with  Celtic  rhyd,  a  foid, 
seen  also  in  fl  hed-edna,  theBritishname 
of  Oxford  (Taylor,  264). 

Cakfbbll,  a  surname,  as  if,  like 
BeoM/Juimp,  from  campus  heOMt,  catnpo 
hello,  "  fair  field,"  is  a  oorrupt  spelling 
ofGaelioCatmtei  or  CamiAeuV*  crooked 
mouth  "  (Academy,  No.  80,  p.  892).  Ir. 
catnhheuiich.  Bo  Cameron  is  for  Cam- 
schronach,    "  wry-nose,"    Ir.    camehro- 

Cannino,  as  an  Ulster  samame,  is 
an  AngUoieed  form  of  Ir.  Mac  Coniu 
(O'Donovan). 

Canok  Bow,  olose  beside  Westmin- 
ster Abb^,  as  if  called  from  the  carums 
who  lived  there,  is  a  corruption  of  its 
ancient  name  Channel  Bow  (Stanly, 
Memoni  of  Westrmneler  Abbey,  p.  Y)* 
Stow  in  bis  8«rvay  calls  it  OhcmmtM 

Cahnon  Strzet,  London,  is  a  oorrap- 
tion,  due  no  doubt  to  the  occieHiaBtioal 
aasociatiouB  of  the  adjoining  cathedral, 
of  the  old  name  GandleiBick  Street,  or 
as  it  seems  originally  to  have  been 
called  CancRewright  Street,  the  streetof 
the  can  die -makers  (Stow,  Sttrvay,  1608, 
p.  82,  ed.  Thorns).  Fepys  calls  it 
C'inning  Street. 

Pmm  S^-vpalkurs  unto  mnt  Martena  Or- 
envne*  in  Knnuiaktlrrtt  to  br  ben^  ...  the 
knrd  juaiea  Itroime, — Maehvn'i  Dtary,  lb6t, 
p.  t9T. 

Carabinb  Bridoe,  near  Callan,  Kil- 
kenny, is  a  corruption  c^  the  Irish  name 
Droiched-tia^cairbad,  "  bridge  of  the 
chariots  "  (Joyee,  ii.  172). 
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Cabbweu.,  an  Euglish  cormption  of 

the  Dfune  of  Henrietta  de  QturouoiUe 
in  Evelyn's  Life  oj  Mri.  GodolpMtt, 
p.  25S. 

Cakisbbook,  a  place-name  in  tfae  lele 
of  Wight,  is  a  corruption  of  Wikt-gara- 
Infrig,  "The  burgh  of  the  men  of 
Wight  '■  (Taylor,  307). 

Caklbton,  a  sumama  in  Ulster,  is  on 
incoireot  Aaglicined  form  of  O'Cairel- 
lan  (0' Donovan). 

Caruooodnkbll,  the  Mod.  Irish 
name  of  a  castle  near  the  Shannon,  in 
Limerick,  always  understood  as  "the 
candle  rock, "  Oarraig-na-gcoinneal,  with 
reference  to  an  endi anted  candle 
nightly  h^ted  on  it  by  an  old  witch, 
is  a  perversion  of  the  old  Ir.  name 
Carraig-0-gCoittndl,  "  Bock  of  the 
O'Connells"  (Joyce,  Iriah  Naanet  of 
Ptecei,  Ist  S.  p.  6.) 

Castlekirk,  a  ruin  on  an  island  in 
Lough  Corrib,  is  an  Anglicized  form  of 
It.  Gai»len-na-€irce,  "  The  hen's  castle  " 
(Joyce,  ii.  290). 

Castu  of  Maidehb,  an  old  name 
given  by  the  chroniclers  to  Edinburgh, 
Cattrum  Fuellarum,  also  Mona  Fuella- 
runi,  Welsh  Gastell  y  Morunjnion,  seems 
to  have  originated  in  a  miBUDderat slid- 
ing of  its  Keltic  name  Maah-dun  or 
Maidyn,  "the  fort  of  the  plain"  (Ir. 
magh,tt  plain). — Noleacmd  Qumes, 6th 
S.  siL  214 ;  just  as  Magdeburg,  which 
was  also  Latinized  into  Mott»  P^iella- 
rum,  is  properly  the  town  on  the  plain. 
William  Lytteil,  however,  speakmg  of 
Edinburgh,  says,  "Maydyn  Castell, 
that  is,  leamhair  wim  mailtteatt,  the 
nobles'  or  princes'  palace  tower " 
ILtindmarka  of  ScotUsh  I^fe  and  Lan- 
giuige).  Cf.  Jr.  mailh,  a  cluef  or  noble. 
Hee  Maiden  Castle. 

Thrre  «»  mule  h  p'«t  crv  oF  ■  tuma- 
ment  belweene  King  Curacitwoi'ScotUiid  and 
tbu  King  of  N'orlhgalii,  and  either  should 
jnit  againat  otber  at  the  cmlfa  of  Maidini. — 
Sir  T.  Maloru,  IliUorit  of  King  Arthur,  1634, 
ii.  19?(e<l.  Aright). 

Jan.  7.  The  Caille  of  Edinburgh  wa«  Cot- 
meiijctll'ieailrvmpUflU/raa,  i.t,  the  Maiden 
caitle,  because,  as  same  say,  the  Kiun  of  the 
Pjcis  kepi  their  daughti^s  in  it  while  an- 
marrj'd.  Dut  those  who  undentand  the 
ancient  Scots  or  [ligblsnd  Language  «aj  the 
words  tna-idtn  signify  only  a  cutle  built 
upon  a  bill  or  rock.    This  account  of  the 


naiiii>  is  junt  enough. — Htano,  fUlijui*, 
1T,^3{toI.  iii.  p.  111)). 

The  Pictisb  maideni  of  the  blood-roval 
vpre  kept  in  Eilinburgb  Caatle,  Ibeuce  called 
Cvilrum  Piullarum. 

"  A  cbildish  legend."  laid  Oldboek.  .  .  . 
"  It  vu  called  the  Maiden  Cattle,  fusti  Uuut 
aium  fucrndo,  beaa*e  it  minted  eTerj  attack, 
and  women  uever  do."— iir  W.  Seou,  Tht 

Castle  terra,  the  name  of  a  town- 
land  in  Cavan,  is  a  corruption  of  tha 
native  Ir.  name  (Cuittiirry)  Ca*-a'- 
teJnrraigh,  "the  foot  of  the  colt"  of 
legendary  origin  (Joyce,  Inih  Namet 
and  Placet,  i.  6). 

Castle-vehtbt,  the  name  of  a  parish 
in  Cork,  is  a  misrendering  of  the  Irish 
Cnhhan-na-gaoithe,  "  castle  of  the 
wind,"  the  Ir.  word  ventnj  (^whita 
strand)  being  introduced  firman  ima- 
gined connexion  with  Lat.  veniut,  the 
wind  (Joyce,  i.  36). 

Cat  ahd  Wheel,  a  pDhlie-housc  sign, 
is  said  by  Flecknoe,  1663,  to  be  » 
Puritan  iteration  of  Th«  Cafherine 
WlifA  (Larwood  and  Hotten,  Hiti.  of 
Signboard*,  p.  11). 

Cecil,  as  e.  surname,  is  said  to  be  in 
some  cases  a  corruption  of  Silml  (Cam- 
den, liemainet,  p.  14B,  1637). 

CKDBBt,  a  name  which  Pliny  (v.  11) 
gives  to  the  Arabs,  is  his  rendering  ot 
the  Hebrew  Kfdar,  black. 

Cbntcm  Ndces,  "Hundred  Nute," 
is  a  madisval  Latin  interpretation  of 
SannoU,  the  name  of  a  village  near 
Paris,  as  if  cent  noix  (Devic). 


Champ  de  la  Liotire,  i.e.  Champ  da  lOim 
(L.  Larchey,  Diet,  dea  Nvmmea), 

Chabiho  Cross,  it  has  ofi«n  been 
stated,  was  bo  called  becatise  a  cross  was 
set  up  there  to  mark  it  as  one  of  the 
resting-places  of  the  corpse  of  la  dtire 
reine,  Eleanor.  Unfortunately  for  the 
snggestion,  the  little  viUageof  Charing 
is  found  bearing  that  name  in  a  petition 
of  William  de  Radnor  dated  1261, 
many  years  before  Qneen  Eleanor's 
death  (Jesse,  London,  vol.  i.  p.  897). 

Chablemaonb  is  probably  a  GaUi- 
cized  form  of  Charlemaine,  Qel.  Karl- 
man  (Orimm). 
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Chbapside.  The  -tide  in  the  name  of 
this  thoToughEBre  is  probably  a  oorrup- 
tion  of  «eM,  the  old  name  for  ao  alley 
of  booths  in  which  the  sellera  of  diffe- 
rent wares  kept  np  a  constant  fair. 
Another  part  of  it  was  called  the  Crown- 
teld  {aaturdtiy  Emew,  vol.  m,  p. *27). 
A.Sax.  Mid,  a  seat,  a  throne;  thecroicn- 
teld  was  the  place  where  the  monarch 
sat  to  view  tlie  pageants  or  processionB. 
Cf.  A.  Sai.  eeav-ietl,  a  tradesmaa's 
stall.  Stow  menUons  that  Edward  III. 
"  in  the  ward  of  Gheape  caused  this  sild 
or  shed  to  be  made,  and  to  be  strongly 
built  of  stone,  for  himself,  the  qneen, 
and  other  estates  to  stand  in,  there  to 
behold  the  jonstings  and  other  shows 
at  their  pleasures."  Thin  bnildingwas 
subsequently  known  as  Cronnsilde  or 
Tamersilde  {Swviky,  1608,  p.  97,  ed. 
Thorns). 

Cbbbk  Point,  the  name  of  a  place 
on  the  Soir  below  Waterford,  is  an 
adaptation  of  Bheega  Point,  the  Irish 
name  being  Pdinie-na^Sige,  the  point 
of  the  fairies  (Joyce,  Iriih  Place  Namet, 
lets.  p.  179). 

Chekbx,         "i   Eng.   snmames,   are 

Chebskiun,  j-  regaided  by  Ferga- 

Chbssman,  J  son  as  derivatives  of 
A.  Bax.  Cieia,  Frisian  T^tte  {Eng. 
Svmamet,  p.  86). 

Chkbbt-tbbe,  The,  the  name  of  a 
place  in  Guernsey,  is  a  corruption  of 
La  Teherotlerie,  an  old  word  signifying 
a  tannery  {N.  and  Q.  Stb  S.  ii.  p.  90). 

Chokdb,  a  family  name  in  Ireland, 
is  a  oorraption  of  Coriik,  a  shortened 
form  of  Madcorish,  Irish  Mae  Fhwraig 
(pronounced  iiac  Oriah),  "  Son  of 
Psoras  "J—  Pierce),  Compare  the  Ir. 
names  Keon  for  Mao  Owen;  Cntfrin 
and  Qribbon  for  Mao  Boibin,  "  Son  of 
Bobin;  "  C'ldamttomi  (in  Kildare)  for 
Mac  Adam's  town  (Joyce,  ii.  140). 

Chbestcb,  I.e.  "  The  Good,"  in 
Greek,  is  a  mistaken  spelling  of  CItria- 
iwfound  in  Suetonius' i^(!o/tJi<M«iiti», 
which  states  that  that  Emperor  "  ex- 
pelled the  Jews  from  Borne  because  of 
theCreqnent  riots  that  took  place  among 
them  nnder  the  leadership  of  Chrrtfut " 
(c.  XIV.). — Plnmptre,  Bihle  Sludirt,  p. 
419.  Similarly  CAi-esh'anf  for  CAWetiant 
is  used  by  LactantiuB  (iv.  7),  and  men  - 
tioned  by  TertnUian : — 


6     )  COOLFOBE 

Com  perpenuo  Chr'utianui  [read  Chratia- 
nu]  praauDliuuT  s  Tobii .  . .  de  soBTiUte 
Tel  beaiicnilBte  campoHitufn  ent, — Apolngi- 
luat,  c,  3  (ed.  Semler,  r,  9,  we  bis  note 
Ti.  366). 

Cloak,  a  surname,  is  perhaps  from 
Icel.  ftWfer,  prudent  (Pergneon,  825). 

Clowateb,  the  name  of  a  place  near 
Borris,  in  Carlow,  stands  for  Ir.  dock- 
vadidar,  "  Upper  stone  (or  stone- 
castle)." — Joyce,  ii  416, 

0oACH-AND-8ix  Lami,  ofT  the  north 
main  street  of  the  city  of  Cork,  ia  a 
corruption  of  Covchancex,  the  name  of 
a  Huguenot  who  resided  there  more 
than  a  century  ago,  after  whom  it  was 
caUed  (S.  SmUes,  The  HvfWMoU,  p. 
800,  1880). 

CoAuuK,  a  surname  in  Connaught, 
is  an  Anglicized  form  of  O'Clnman 
(0 'Donovan). 

Coffee,  a  surname,  is  probably,  as 
Mr.  Ferguson  suggests,  a  corruption  of 
the  A.  Saion  name  Coifi,  which  seems 
to  be  akin  to  Cdf,  strenuous,  active. 
So  perhaps  Ceffin  stands  for  Coffing,  a 
patronymic  {Eng,  SamamKt,  817). 

Cole  Hakboub,  near  London  Bridge, 
a  corrupted  form  of  Gold  Sarborottgh, 
its  ancient  name  (Jesse,  London,  vol. 
ii,  p.  280). 

Come  to  Goon,  the  name  of  a  place 
in  Cornwall,  is  from  the  Cornish  Cvmi 
ty  gofd,  'Woodhouse  Valley  (M.  Miil- 
ler,  Chipt,  iii.  804). 

CosET  Castlb,  the  name  of  a  height 
near  Lyme  Regis,  sometimes  called 
Conig  Castle,  was  originally  Cyning,  or 
King,  Carile  [ComhiU  Mag.  Deo.  1660, 
p,  718). 

CoNKWELL,  an  Eug.  place-name,  is 
a  corruption  of  the  ancient  CunacaJeah 
(Earle). 

CooLTOBB,  a  place-name  of  frequent 
oocurrence  in  Ireland,  meaning,  not 
"  cool  before,"  but  "  cool  behind,"  is 
Ir.  eil-Jitar,  "  back  cold,"  i.e.  a  hill 
having  on  its  back  a  northern  aspect. 
Thus  comparing  the  original  word  with- 
its  disguised  form,  the  latter  part  of 
the  one  {fuar)  is  synonymons with  the 
former  part  of  the  other  {cool),  and  the 
former  part  of  the  one  {oil]  is  the 
reverse  of  the  latter  part  of  llie  other 
{Jort). 
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CooLHiLL,&plMe-tiaineii)Eilkeiiiir, 
isproperlj  Ix.  ouldioiU,  "  Back-wood  " 
(Joyce,  i.  40). 

CooL-HOUHTAiH.  1   The  latter  part  of 

Kli>-HODNTAIM.  {  theae,  aad  other 
aimUftr  townland  nomas  in  Ireland,  ia 
an  Angticked  form  of  nioiWfn,  a  little 
bog,  or  of  momiedn,  boggy  land  (Joyce, 
i.  40). 

COPPBBSHITH,  a  placc-nam«  in  E. 
Lothian,  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Oockbv/m'g  PcUh,  pron.  "  Cobnm's 
Path  '■  [PkOolog.  Soc.  Pne.  v.  140). 

CoBDKUA  (Gar.  Cord'ula),  the  name 
of  Lear's  daughter,  often  regarded  as 
ft  derivative  of  Lat.  «>r(ii)-S|  the  heart, 
is  an  Anglicized  form  of  Welsh  Creir- 
dyddlydd,  "  token  of  the  flood  "  (in  the 
Mabinogion),  the  dan^ter  of  ZJyr 
(ToDge,  ii.  86)-  Other  forms  of  the 
Welsh  name  are  Creiddylad  and  Craur- 
dUat  (Uabinogion). 

CovBK,  a  river  in  Yorkshire,  from 
the  Gaelic  ColAar,  "  the  frothy  river  " 
(Robertfion,  p.  186). 

CowBBAiH,  a  surname,  is  sud  to  bea 
oorrnption  of  CoWriM,  Colbrand  (Char- 
noek,  Ludui  Pairom/ntMnu). 

C&ANFiRU),  a  plaea-name  in  Antrim, 
is  a  corruption  of  Ir.  creamh-cJioiil 
(pron.  oramcA)'H),"wild'garlick  wood ;" 
whence  also  Cr^jield  in  Wicklow,  and 
CrawhiU  in  Shgo  (Joyce,  id.  829). 

Cbokwxll,  the  name  of  a  townland 
in  Limerick,  is  an  Anglicized  form  of 
I>.  crotDrchoiU,  "  sloping  wood  "  (Joyce, 
i.40). 

CB0D7-UID-FEDPLK, "  Crouy  the  ugly 
people,"  is  the  popoiar  name  of  a  cer- 
tain French  village  properly  called 
CTvuy-Ua-vfMples,  "  Crony  (near)  the 
poplars"  (N.  and  Q.  6th  S.  ii.  378). 

Cbowntield,  a  snmame,  is  known 
to  be  a  eormptioa  of  the  Dntoh  name 
OmenveU  {Etbuintrgh  Reeiew,  voL  101, 
I>.6B2). 

CuNNiNO  GiBTH,  in  Cnmberland, 
stands  for  "king's  yard,"  Norse  A»- 
nangr,  king,  and  gar*T,  yard. 

Cupid's  Gabdsnb,  »  place  of  popular 
resort  south  of  the  Thames  in  title 
beginning  of  the  18Ut  century,  <»gi- 
ni^y  named  after  one  Cuper,  gardoMr 


to  the  Earl  of  Arundel  (N.  m»d  Q.  6th 
S.  ii.  p.  804). 

CoBHioH,  \  as  family  names  aresaid 

Cousins,  /  to  be  corraptions  of  th« 
Oaeho  3fac  OMton,  son  of  Ossian  (B. 
B.  Cbamock,  Liidtw  Patronymic**). 
Compare  OoNer  for  Mac  Offer  (Norweg. 
OHiir).— Woisaae.  Bo  the  Uanx  sur- 
name Ki»tack  was  originally  3fae 
Isaac 

CuTBiUBD,  a  surname,  is  said  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Cnlhberl  (Chamock). 

Cdtlove,  a  surname,  is  snpposed 
by  Ferguson  to  be  compounded  of 
A.  Sax,  CvdA,  known,  famous,  and  la^. 
Mend.  The  cnrions  name  C^hnutiim 
he  thinks  may  be  compounded  witii 
old  Ger.  muaiin,  irom  nmth,  courage, 
and  so  "famous  for  oourage  "  (£fiy. 
Surnames,  p.  394). 


DiHNi,  the  French  sobriquet  of  tha 
legendary  tioro  Ogier  le  Danois  (It. 
U  dannaio),  is  a  oorrnption  of  the  word 
Danoii  (It.  il  Ba/aete).  A  story  was 
invented  that  Ogier  was  a  Saracen  who 
became  a  Christian,  whereupon  his 
Mends  wrote  to  hini  poUtely  "tn  e» 
daomi,"  and  this  name  he  adopted  at 
his  baptism.  Ogier  le  Danoia,  Sp. 
Danes  (irgul  (Don  Qniiote),  is  Hoiger 
Danske,  the  national  hero  of  Den- 
mark (Yonge,  ChHtt.  Names,  ii.  885  ; 
Wheeler,  NoUd  Niimei  <^  Fietion,  264). 

Danck,  a  surname,  is  probably  for 
Danik,  Danish,  A.  Sax.  Denite,  and 
Donuca,  a  Dane. 

DANEsriBU),  the  name  of  a  demeans 
at  Moycullen,  Galway,  is  a  translatioa 
of  the  Mod.  ti.  name  Owiyhughiin,  as 
if  the  field  (gori)  of  the  Dane  (Loth- 
lamiaeh).  That  word,  however,  is  % 
corruption  of  the  old  Ir.  Ooriylough' 
name  (Oort.ut-ZocWnoi'n),  "  the  field  of 
the  O'Longhnane  family"  (Joyce,  h. 
184). 

JJtxasajn^uy,  as  a  family  name,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Norman- Freuoli 
d'Aagermlie. 

Dakibl,  adopted  in  Ireland  as  equi- 
valent to  the  native  name  Dtmtimlt 
(Yonge,  Chritticm  Name*,  i,  131). 
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Dafbns  (Greek  Aafviu,  "lanrek," 
or  "  bays  "),  the  name  given  by  Hero- 
dotoB  (ii.  SO)  to  an  Eg^rptian  onoient, 
is  only  a  GreciEed  form  of  fortreea 
Egyptian  Tabenet,  Arab.  {Tell-]  De- 
fetmeh  (Bmgsoh,  Egypt  «ntler  the 
Pharaoht,  ii.  867). 

D'Abci,  as  a  snmame  in  Oalway,  is 
an  asaimilation  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
name  of  Irieh  O'Dorcy  (O'DonoTau). 

Dabk,  a  surname,  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  D'Arques,  in  France 
(Cbamook). 

Dabtweu..  I  am  not  sure  vheUte*' 
this  exista  still  as  a  snmame.  It  is 
the  old  Eng.  Dartvell,  which  is  for 
d'Arifveldi,  =  von  Artoveidt.  Lord 
Bemers,  speaking  of  James,  the  father 
of  Philip  Tan  Arteveldt,  says : — 

The  kj-ng  demHnnded  of  tbe  buTgessee  of 
BrnfCe*  howe  Juuea  Dcrtiull  djrd.— Tniiu- 
Julian  •>/  fWiuort,  cap.  i.  (15iri). 

Dead  Uah,  the  name  of  ■  Gomish 
headland,  is  an  Anglicization  of  the 
Celtic  dod  mam  (Taylor,  888). 

Dkaj)mah,  or  Dedman,  as  snmames, 
aooording  to  Mr.  Bardsley,  are,  like 
Debnant,  bntoormptioiiBof  Bebenham, 
a  local  name  (Boikattce  of  the  London 
Directory,  p.  87). 

Dkashan's  Placx,  London,  was 
originally  Dettaond  Place  (Taylor, 
899). 

I>EATB,  a  surname,  is  a  corruption 
of  the  French  D'Aelh  (Smiles,  Th« 
HuguenoU,  p.  823,  1880). 

Debktwiuow,  the  name  of  a  town 
in  Leitrint,  is  an  Anglicized  form  of 
Ir.  Doire-bhaile,  "  The  oak-wood 
town  "  (Joyce,  Irieh  NartiM  of  Place», 
vol.  i.  p.  889). 

Dbbpair,  a  surname,  is  perhaps  a 
corruption  of  tbe  French  Detpard 
(Lower,  PainmymUa  Bntanmka). 

DuxOHD,  in  Scottish  ballad  lore,  the 
name  of  a  princess  "  Ladye  Diamond," 
is  a  ootmpCJon  of  Ohitmonda  of  the 
DeeamwTime  (iv.  I,  9),  on  whose  stoiy 
these  ballads  are  founded.  Other  oor- 
rmptions  are  Dytrn^  and  Lady  Baity. 

There  wu  ■  kiog,  bd'  ■  curious  king. 


c  hid  M  dochtpr,  he  bad  uero  m 
La4y  DiaMmJ  wu  her  mune. 

CKUd,  Bulbdi,  ii 


DiAMOKD,  as  a  surname,  is  another 
form  of  Dvmonl,  Le.  Dn  Mont  (Bards- 
ley, Somanca  of  London  Directory,  p. 
87). 

DuNA,  the  Latin  name  of  a  station 
in  the  "Desert  of  the  Exodus"  (Pen- 
Unger  TaUee),  is  a  disguised  form  of 
its  Arabic  name  Qhaihfia,  whioh  is 
identical  with  the  Hebrew  Esitm  (E. 
H.  Fahner,  vol.  ii.  p.  614). 

DioacoRiDKB,  a  Grecized  form  (as  if 
firom  Dioekoroi,  "sons  of  Zens,"  the 
Twins,  or  tutelar  deities  of  sailors)  of 
tbe  Sanak.  Doipa-Suiadaira,  "  the 
island  Abode  of  Bliss,"  conttaeted 
Diutoatra.  Hence  oor  Soootra  (Yule, 
Mono  Polo,  u.  Si3). 

DtRK-MiT-  dbh-Bkkb,  "  l%eodorie  with 
tbe  beard,"  is  a  Low  Counb;  oomp- 
tion  of  tiie  name  of  the  legendary 
IHetrich  of  Bern  [i.e.  Theodoric  of 
Verona),  oorrapted  by  the  Lusatians 
into  Dietrich  Bemhard  (Yonga,  Chritt. 
Namst,  ii.  886),  Ger.  Diel^rich  =  loel. 
Tl^ddh-reh-,  "people-ruler." 

Distaff  Lame,  in  old  London,  off 
Friday  Street,  "  corruptly  for  Dtelar 
Law  "  (Slow,  Swnaiy,  1608,  p.  129, 
ed.  Thome). 

Doi,  The,  the  name  of  a  distnet 
near  Sheephaven  in  Donegal,  is  an 
adi^tatiMi  of  the  Irish  natiT«UM,"the 
dismcts,"  pronounced  tta  Doe  (Joyce, 
L  118). 

DooQBELi.,  as  a  surname,  ie  a  oor- 
mption  of  Duckerell,  <mginally  a  nick- 
name,  "little  duck,*'  like  Oodeertl 
^ardslsy,  Bontanee  of  the  London 
Dareelory,  p.  87). 

DoujuM,  as  a  surname,  ia  a  cor- 
ruption of  Fr.  d'Almaiste  (Bvddey, 
Eng.  Swmamea,  p.  188). 

DoLOBSLLAB,  the  Greek  transcription 
of  Dolabella,  asif  conneoted  witbdolM, 
piile, 

DoECAB  Meadow,  a  Lancashire  Said- 
name  in  1801,  was  called  Bouglai 
Meadom  in  1684  (N.  and  Q.  Stli  8.  L 
418). 

DoBTNOND,  HoLZHDUiKN.  The  latter 
part  of  the  names  of  these  two  towns, 
aooording  to  J.  Grimm,  is  corrupted 
firatn  old  8as.  meni  (^  Lat.  momb), 
with  nlfauion  to  ib«  neoklaM  of  On 
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DovB,  the  river  in  the  Lake  District, 
la  no  doubt  merely  on  Anglicized  form 
of  its  old  Celtic  name  ;  compare  Welsh 
dajf,  that  which  ghdes,  dtofr,  water; 
It.  dobhar,  water,  also  a  river  name, 
Boot.  Doveran  (Saoak.  dabhra,  the  sea). 
— Joyce,  ii.  S79. 

Drbckenacr,  at  Coblente,  as  if  from 
dreek,  mire,  dirt,  in  it«  older  name 
Drachettach  was  suggestiTe  of  a  dragon, 
like  DradienfeU  (Aiidreaen). 

Dbinkwateii,  a  Bomame,  is  stated 
by  Camden  to  be  a  cormption  of  the 
local  name  DenociUviater  (Remainea, 
1687,  p.  122). 

Drodobt,  )  Bamames,  seem  to  cor- 
Tbodt,       t  respond   to  Oer.  ivavi, 

dear.  Low  Oer.  i^nid,  beloved,  O.  H. 

Oer.  (rutem,  to  caress  (Ferguson,  349). 

Dbitiibot,  in  Domfriea  and  Ayr,  ia 
the  Gaelic  Ihvim^huidhe,  "  the  yellow 
ridge"  (Robertson,  Gaelic  Topography 
of  Scotland,  p.  294). 

Dbuhouff,  the  name  of  a  place 
near  Sligo,  is  a  perversion  of  the  Irish 
Draim-3uiabh,  "the  hill-ridge  of  bas- 
kets "  (Joyce,  ii.  1S4). 

Dock's- FOOT  Lum,  adjoining  Suffolk 
Lone,  in  London,  was  originally  the 
JMce'e  Jbot-lane,  or  private  road&om 
his  garaen  to  the  river  [Ed.  Review, 
Ifo.  267,  Jan.  1870).  Forman  in  his 
Diaify  (j^ril  80,  1611)  speaks  of  the 
Duek  of  Lanktuter. 

Ddhhebwitz,  a  place-name,  as  if 
"dnll-wit,"  is  a  Gennanization  of  the 
Slavonic  Dttbrawwe  (Taylor,  889). 

DOHAOO&T,  a  place-name  in  Beron- 
ebire,  ia  a  corruption  of  the  Celtic 
Dvn-y-coed,  "Wooded  hill"  (Taylor, 


DuBHAM,  ao  spelt  i  ,  _ 

with  Celtic  dur,  water,  and  A.  8az. 
Aom,  home,  is  a  corruption  of  its 
ancient  some  Dunhfilm,  the  island  of 
the  hill  fort  (Taylor,  881). 

DnSK,  a  river  in  Ayrshire,  is  a  cor- 
nptton  of  the  Oaelio  Du-ni$ge,  "  The 
dork  water  "  (Bobertson,  p.  182). 


Eably,  as  a  surname  in  Ireland,  ia 
an  incorrect  Anglicization  of  the  old 
Irish  name  O'Mnlmoghery,  due  to  Ir. 
moeh-eirghe  signifying  "early  rifling" 
(O' Donovan). 

Eastboobnk,  a  seaside  town  in 
Sussex,  was,  no  doubt,  originollv  the 
eat-boume,  "  water-brook,"  eat  being 
a  modification  of  Celtic  niig',  water,  as 
in  Is-boume,  Asfa-boume,  Onse-bom 
(Taylor,  211,  886). 

Eabterskow,  the  name  of  a  parish 
in  Roscommon,  is  a  corruption  of  the 
older  name  Iwlnowtw,  OTJuerltwime, 
all  fixim  Ir.  miert-Nuadhati  (pron. 
Nooan),  The  Hn-mUage  of  St.  Kvadha 
(Joyce,  Iriah  Namea  of  Flacea,  vol.  L 
p.  818). 

EHRBHBBStTSTBtH,  on  the  Rhine, 
"  Honour's  broad  stone,"  is  from  the 
old  German  £nnpi>raAf»/F(M,  where  tfa« 
middle  word  means  brighlncu,  not 
broadness  (Andresen). 

Elephant  Lanb,  in  Dublin,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  its  ancient  name  MelUfont 
Lane,  which  was  so  colled  after  Henry 
Moore,  Earl  of  Drogheda  and  Melli- 
font.  The  remainder  of  his  name  and 
title  have  survived  in  Heary  Slmft, 
Moore  Street,  EutI  Sheet,  Off  Lane,  And 
Drogheda  (now  SockviUe)  Street. 

EU.PGLD,  on  the  Rhine,  is  the 
modem  cormption  of  its  Roman  name 
AUa  nUa. 

Elu-bit,  a  popular  Icelandic  form 
of  Elizabeth,  as  if  "  otd-sib,"  from 
Em,  aged,  and  «/,  afBnity,  "  sib." 
As  petsonifications  Elli  was  the  giantess 
Old  Age  or  Eld,  and  Sif  the  wife  of 
Tbor.  Compare  ^gitif  from  Greek 
HagUi  Sophia  (Burton,  Ultima  ThuU, 
vol.  i.  p.  148). 

Embleh,  a  feminine  Christian  name 
BometimeB  found  in  baptismal  registers, 
is  a  cormption  of  Emblen,  which  has 
been  remarked  as  a  vulgar  pronuncia- 
tion of  Emmeline  (quasi  EmbeHn). 
— Notft  and  Queriet,  Cth  8.  vii.  pp. 
149,  215,  278.  J  have  even  heard 
Entity  for  Emily. 
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Eholibbhav,  a  Tagna  peraonage  that 
h&B  figured  BometimeB  in  the  midst  of 
Pemvian  mythology,  is  only  a  mistake 
for  Ingamum  Ooeapae,  which  is  itself 
a  oorruption  of  Inen  Maiv»  Ccapac, 
the  son  of  the  Sou  (vid.  Tylor,  Prim. 
Cuttwe,  i.  819). 

Enoch,  Saint,  the  DUne  of  a  parish 
church  in  Oioagow,  commemorates 
really  St.  Thmann,  the  mother  of  the 
great  Scotch  missionary  8t.  llungo 
(or  EentigerD),  to  whom  there  is  a 
church  dedicated  in  the  same  city 
{phamlmraU  CycUipasdia,  h.v.  Mungo). 

Ethiopia,  Greek  Aithiopia,  the  coon- 
tiy  of  the  Aithicpei,  apparently  the 
men  of  the  swarthy  or  sunburnt  oom- 
plesion,  and  so  nnderstood  by  the 
Greeks,  ae  if  from  aUheiti,  to  bom,  and 
fipg,  the  countenance.  Ailhlopt,  how- 
ever, is  probably  only  an  adaptation  of 
the  native  Egyptian  name  Elhatuh 

{Bib.  Diet.  i.  eee). 

BuaKNK.  a  Christian  name  common 
in  Ireland,  is  on  assimilation  of  the 
native  Eoghan  (pronounced  Otcett), 
"  Well-born,"  to  the  synonymous  Qreek 
evgenit.  Owen  is  the  ordinary  form 
of  the  same  name. 

Euphrates,  the  riTer-name,  so  called 
in  Greek  as  if  akin  to  eup&rodo,  de- 
light, eupArofno,  to  gladden,  is  a  cor- 
roption  of  its  Heb.  name  Phralh 
(Epltrath),  the  sweet  or  pleasant-tasted 
stream  (from  pharath,  to  be  sweet. 
— GeseniuB),  or  the  fertUizing  (from 
parah,  to  fructiftr. — The  CondUalor,  i. 
27). 

The  fourth  river  ia  c»lled  EnpAraMi,  that 
ii  lo  Mj,  well  beiring,  Tar  there  groweth 
mmj  sDod  itiinga  upon  that  Iliver. — Sic  J. 
Miwiitvil*,  VvyfogH,  cb.  ciii. 

EnLBKH,  as  a  Christian  name,  in 
Ireland  often  stands  for  Eviii  or  Aevin, 
Ir.  Aioihhimn  (Yonge,  iL  40).  So  Eva 
is  used  for  the  Gaelic  Aoiffe. 

EvKBBHOT,  an  English  place-name, 
is  etymologically  the  hoU,  or  wood,  of 
the  wild  boar  {«o/er). 


Faibfikld,  a  mountain  in  Westmore- 
land, is  properly  the  fell  (Korsej£i>I(l) 
or  hill  of  the  dieep,  Norse  faar,  loel. 


9     )         FABBOWBUSH 

fmr.  Hence  also  loel.  f(er-ei[^ar  (Sheep- 
isles),  the  Faroe  Islands. 

Faibfoul,  a  paradoxical  lookingsor- 
name,  perhaps  stands  for  "Farefowl,* 
a  bird  of  passage  (M.  A.  Lower). 

Faib  ISI.K,  belonging  to  Shetland, 
probably  stands  for  Faa-  lite,  i.e. 
"  sheep  island,"  from  Icel./cer,  a  sheep, 
Dan, /oar,  which  is  also  the  meaning 
of  the  Faroe  Islands  (Edmondston, 
Shetland  Gteuary,  p.  1S3). 

FAiBLiaHT,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
is  a  cormption  of  Farleigh  {N.  and  Q. 
Gth  8.  iii.  15). 

Falls,  Thb,  a  district  south  of  Bel- 
tast,  formerly  called  Tuogh  of  the  Fall 
and  TnoghnafaU,  Ir.  Tvaih-na-bh/dl, 
"  District  of  the  hedges."  The  name, 
therefore,  is  the  plural  of  the  Irish /dl 
(pron,  foul),  a  hedge  or  enclosure,  a 
word  alun  to  Lat.  vallum,  "  wall,"  ic. 
(Joyce,  ii.  212). 

FAuAOtifiTA.thename  of  the  principal 
port  of  Cyprus,  which  seenis,  like  so 
many  other  place-names,  to  commemo- 
rate the  fame  of  Augustus,  as  if  Lat. 
Fama  Atigvtli,  spelt  Famagosia  by 
Sandys,  and  by  Mandeville,  who  says, 
"Famagosta   is   the  chief  haven  of 


(Me  tanmo-chdaia,  aailtingupof  sand), 
but  really  a  Orecized  form  of  the 
original  Phcenician  name.  This  ia 
supposed  to  have  been  am  nichoaheth, 
"mother  of  braBB"(&ohrdder),  or  rather 
perhaps  chamatk  chadaih,  "  the  new 
citadel,"  or  New  Hamath  or  Amathus 
[N.  and  Q.  6th  S.  xii.  116).  The 
Assyrian  name  was  Amta  Khadasta 
"  the  holy  lady,"  in  allusion  no  doubt 
to  the  great  goddess,  the  Dea  Syra, 
who  waa  worshipped  there  (Id.  xi. 
480). 

Farbowbdsb,  a  surname  in  New 
England,  is  a  corruption  of  Farrabaa, 
the  name  which  the  ancestors  of  the 
same  family  bore  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  latter  being  probably  itself 
a  cormpt  form  of  the  name  Forbea. 
Vide  Fcbbcbb  (N.  and  Q.  6th  S.  vi.  p. 
426). 

u  u 
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Fastbinq,  k  Bnrnama,  is  probably  a 
eoiraption  of  Fardcm  in  Domeaday 
(Yorke.),  from  Icel.  fwr-drengr,  a  sea- 
foring  man. 

Fedbrico,  an  Italitm  form  of  the 
came  Frederick,  as  if  derived  troia  fede, 
faith,  Coiapare  Oer.  Fidrieh  (Andre- 
Ben), 

FbikXh,  W(Sdy  Feirin,  in  the  Penin- 
Bola  of  Sinai,  "The  valley  of  mioe " 
(plural  ot  Aiaiiic  fdrah,  a  mooee),  is  so 
caUed,  according  to  the  Bedawln.firom 


the 


I  the 


rocka  into  which  the  hermits 
settled  here  "  used  to  creep  like  mice." 
Feirin,  however,  is  only  a  ooiruption 
of  the  Hebrew  Paran  (B.  S,  Palmer, 
Sinai,  p.  21). 

FKLtx.MoHa,  the  name  ofamonntain 
on  the  east  coast  of  Afirica,  opposite 
Aden,  is  an  old  corruption  of  its  Arabia 
name  {Qebet)  Fiel,  "  Elephant  Moon- 
tain,"  so  called  froia  its^ape  (Taylor, 
802). 

FiKSEB,  a  river  in  Fra^shire,  is  a 
oormption  of  the  Oaelio  Fiotm^dm; 
"  Fmgal's  watar  "  (Robertson,  p,  61). 

FxBDiNAND,  in  Ireland,  often  stands 
for  the  native  name  Fer^agh,  "  dark- 
visaged  man  "  (O'Donovan). 

FxTTBB  Lahk,  in  London,  is  a  oor- 
mption of  FewtoTg'  or  Faitouri'  (t.e. 
professional  mandioants')  Lane.  Com- 
pare Cripplegate  [Ed.  Bmrievi,  No. 
267,  Jan.  1870). 

Fewter  Lane  u  to  calleii  of  Featm  (or 
idle  people)  Ifing  there,  as  in  *  wij  leading 
to  Gardens.— Slow,  Surtag,  p.  1-15. 

Fevbb  Rivbr,  the  name  of  a  tribn- 
taiy  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a  oorraption 
of  {FUuve)  de  la  fiee,  so  called  by  the 
Frenoh  (Scheie  De  Vere,  Stndtei  in 
English), 

FuACABBi,  the  name  of  a  place  near 
Yetialla  in  Etniria,  as  if  "  Broken- 
thread,"isaoorruptionbythepeaeantT7 
of  jFWeoMt,  which  represents  the  anoiant 
forum  CtutU  (Q.  Dennis,  Citiet  and 
CemeUriei  cdEtrwia,  vol.  i.  p..l94,  ed. 
1878). 

FiLLPOT,  a  Eomame,  for  FhOmA,  i.e. 
Philipot,  a  pet  name  for  Philip  (Barda- 
ley,  Eomemte  (ff  the  Londtm  Direelory, 
p.  78),  like  Wilmot,  Emmot,  Maniot, 
Eliot,  Ao. 


FiND-HORK,  a  river  in  Invemeaa,  is 
for  Firtdea/m,  and  that  for  Fiann-ear- 
on,  "  The  clear  east  flowing  river " 
(Bobertsos,  p.  185). 

FivHAVBN,  in  ForAr,  is  a  oomption 
oftheOaelio-Ffonn-atAumn,  "Tbeclear 
river"  (Hobertson,  p.  825). 

FtNSTKBKiJNZ,  in  the  I^lese  Alps, 
as  if  the  "  Dark  Mint,"  is  said  to  be  « 
corruption  of  Venutta  Motu  (?).— An- 

FiNSTEBN  Stbbn,  a  corruption  of 
Cape  Fiyutterre,  as  if  the  place  wber« 
the  evening  star  sets  in  darkness,  oe«aia 
in  NoUceg  gur  lea  Voyofgei  faitt  en  Bd~ 
giqtte  par  det  Etrangers,  1466  (Ghent, 
1817). 

FiqDBFLBca,  in  Normandy,  appft- 
rently  "  Fig-flower,"  is  considered  to  ba 
a  eormption  of  Wicifieet,  "the  bay 
river,"  as -^eur  in  other  names,  e.g. 
Barjievr,  Uarfev/r,  is  known  to  have 
been  originally^  or  fieet,  N(n«e  fiot, 
a  smaU  river  (Taylor,  p.  187). 

FiacHBAUSEN,  "  Fish-house,"  in  East 
Fmssia,  stands  for  BigtA-,  that  is 
Bischo/'hamten  (Andresen,  Foiiseiy- 
mologie). 

FiSHEB,  the  surname  of  a  Somenet- 
shire  family,  is  a  oormption,  thron^^ 
the  forms  FUhow  and  FUiour,  at 
Filxtirte  (Bear's  son),  the  name  of 
Becket's  murderer,  who  had  an  estate 
at  Willeton  in  that  conn^  (CoUineon, 
SomergeUhiTe,  iii.  467 ;  Stanley,  ife- 
moriaitofCanierlMry,  p.  61 ;  Qmirterlg 
Beview,  vol.  98,  p.  879). 

Fitful  Head,  in  Shetland,  is  a  oor- 
mption, according  to  Rev.  I.  Taylor, 
of  Scand.  Hvit-felt,  "White  Hill" 
(Word*  and  Placet,  890).  Mr.  Ed- 
roondston  thinks  it  stands  for  FKl^U, 
from  0.  Norse  Jit,  a  promontory  <w 
rich  plain,  and^oU,  a  moimtain  (aket- 
land  Olouary,  168).    ' 

F1.1TKAN,  a  EOmame,  e 
for  A.  Sax.  Jldt-Piann,  a 
B^or. 

Flood,  a  family  name,  is  a  oormp- 
tion of  Floyd,  another  form  of  the 
Welsh  name  IJovd, 

Taylor  the  Water-Poet  mentions 
that  Old  Parr's  second  wife  was— 


ems  to  stand 
shipnuui  or 
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Tbe  daughUT  of  Joha  Uoyde  (comptlT 

Of  uideat  botae,  aod  eeotle  Cunbriui  blood. 
I^  OUe,  Old,  Ftr^  Old)  Mm,  16J3. 

Flowerbill,  a  plEMse-nune  in  Sligo, 
is  a  pret^  transfonnatioii  of  the  re- 
pulsive inah  name  Onoc-a'-lohhair 
(Knooka- lower),  "  hill  of  the  leper," 
by  taminK  lovier  into  fcaer  (Joyce,  ii. 
81). 

FooTOKB,  ft  fishiiig  village  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen, 
and  now,  by  the  eiteneion  of  the  town, 
incorporated  with  it. 

The  original  nunc  wit  Futtit,  the  deriva- 
tion of  wuieh  1  do  not  know,  unlea  it  hu 
something  to  do  with  St.  Fittrock,  irhou 
veil  ij  on  the  other  aide  of  Ihe  river.  Puttie 
ii   now   almosl  uniiemllf  called  Foot-dee 


De:—}ir.  A.  ii.  Utrrici  (coumuQicated). 

FooTB,  a  surname  in  Connao^t,  ia 
'  on  erroneous  AngUcizatioo  of  the  Irish 
O'Trehy  (O'Donovon),  as  if  it  were 
derived  firom  braigh,  a  foot. 

FoBDB,  a  surname  in  Leitrim,  is  an 
Anglicized  form  of  It.  Mac  Connava, 
from  an  erroneons  notion  that  aoa, 
the  last  part  of  it,  Btoodfor  otAo,  "  of  a 
ford''  (O'Donovan). 

FoBKHiLL,  an  Irish  place-name  in 
Armagh,  more  correctly  ForkiU,  repre- 
sents Ir.  Fua/r-choill,  "Cold  wood," 
Henoe  also  fVefciU  in  Eilkeuny  (Joyce, 
ii.  247). 

Formosa  (i.e.  Beautiful),  the nameof 
the  island  so  called,  is  probably  a  oor- 
mptiDn  of  the  Persian  Harmtaa,  just 
as  in  Spanish  hermota  is  anoliier  form 
of/ormoio,  and  3fa/oi7ief  is  an  oldform  of 
Mahomet.  The  mistake  was  furthered 
by  Maroo  Polo's  description  of  the 
beauty  of  that  spot,  which  is  termed 
by  the  natives  "the  Paradise  of  Persia" 
(Vid.  Yule's  jlfai-eo  Poh,  vol.  i.  p.  108). 

FoBTBOBE,  in  In  vemaBa-ahire,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  fbrf-roM,"  the  strong  point " 
(Koberteon,  p.  128). 

FoDBKMOCEB,  the  name  of  a  parish  in 
00.  Meath,  denotes,  not  quadruplicated 
blows,  but  "  cold  hills,"  Ir.  Fnar  enoet 
(Joyce,  ii.  246). 

Fozhjux,  the  old  spelling  of  Vanx- 
haU  («.;.  Pepya,  Diary,  May  29,  M62, 


Fnlke'a  HaU,  called  after  Fnlk 
Breante,  temp.  King  John. 

Fkebbodt,  a  surname,  is  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  Icel.  fri^ar-bo^i 

(Dnt.tireedeio(fc),"T)eftce-messBnger,"a 
herald  of  peace  (A.  Sai.  frii,  peace, 
boda,  messenger).     See  Goodbodt. 

FsBBiuHTLa,  a  surname,  is  acorrup- 
tion  o{  Freid-mantel,  in  Latin  Fri^idtim- 
manleUiim  (Close  Bolls). — Ed.  ^^eirieio, 
101,  868. 

Fbeshfobd,  the  name  of  a  place  in 
Kilkenny,  is  a  misrendaring  of  the  Irish 
Aehad-ur,  "  Fresh-field  "  (Joyce,  i. 
86). 

Fkeudehbach,  "  Joyful  brook,"  a 
German  river-name,  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Celtic  ffrydan,  a  stream 
(Taylor,  869). 

Fribdlob,  a  Hessian  village  so  called, 
8B  if  "  Peaceless,"  was  originally  Frid- 
waides;  other  village  names  sirnilarly 
corrupted  are  MaaUlos  (or  MiigiUos), 
"  mghtlesB,"  irom  Mnhiolfesi  SlM-b- 
friU  from  Starkfridet ;  Merkenfritz  from 
Erchinfredu  (Andtesen). 

Fbisktball  was  the  name  W  which 
Fretcobaldi,  the  Florentine  banker,  was 
known  among  the  English  of  his  day 
(Froude,  Hut.  of  England,  ii.  109,  orig. 
ed.). 

FuBBnaa.i  NewEnglandsomames, 

FuBBisB,   -  are  different  varieties  of 

FoBBUSH,  I  the  original  name  Far- 
Tobcu,  borne  by  the  founder  of  the 
family,  who  died  1087  (vide  Fabbow- 
busb).  Forrabos  itself,  however,  ithas 
been  suggested,  may  be  a  corruption 
of  the  name  Firebrace  {N.  and  Q.  4th 
S.  iii.  240),  which  is  also  found  in  the 
form  of  Farbnu,  Firebragt,  and  Fer- 
brace  (Id.  5th  8.  vii.  97),  =z  "  Iron- 
arm "('/).  Cf.  Ludlow,  Epici  of  Mid. 
Aget,  u.  420. 


QuiBUl,  ft  surname,  probably  stands 
for  A.  Sax.  gamol,  old,  Norse  gamal, 
Dan.  gatnmel,  Swed.  gammal,  IceL 
gamaU.  Oamii  is  freqaently  added  as 
a  sobriquet  in  Icelandic  to  distinguish 
an  older  man  firam  a  younger  of  die 
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■uneuame.e.jr.  H4kon  Qoiuli (Cleaeby, 
p.  168). 

Qaslick,  a.  anmame,  is  appBTentlj  a 
TarioQt  of  Qerlach,  from  A.  Sax.  gar,  a 
spear,  Icel.  g^rr,  and  lac,  plaj,  game. 
Compare  Icel.  name  QeiT-famg. 

Gabmbht,  a  Homame,  is  no  doubt  a 
cormption  of  Garmimd,  from  A.  Sax. 
oa',  spear,  and  iiuand,  protectioti ;  O. 
H.  Ger,  G^-mvnt,  led.  GeiT-mwndr. 

Gabhish,  a  Bnmame,  is  said  to  be  a 
corruptioa  of  Gemom  (Camden,  Re- 
maineg,  148, 1687),  of  the  same  origin  88 
the  Christian  name  Algernon,  i.e.  alt 
gemone,  "  whiskered,"  from  Norm.  Fr. 
gej'nons,  moustachioe. 

Gateshkad,  on  the  Tyne,  was  origi- 
nally the  Goaf'a  Head,  from  O.  Eng. 
gat,  a  goat  (Oliphont,  Old  and  Mid. 
EngUak,  p.  201). 

Gay  Ibi^and,  in  FermanBgh,iaahalf- 
tranalation,  half -corruption,  of  Inig-na- 
nghdh, "  Theisland  of  tbegoose"  (Jojce, 
Irish  Nameg  of  Flaceg,  vol.  >.  p.  471). 

Gatlobd,  the  name  of  a  Canadian 
family  of  f  rench  descent,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  GaUlard. 

OsLAams  ("the  laugher"),  used  in 
Ireland  ae  a  anbadtute  for  tiie  native 
name  Giolla  Joaa,  "servant  of  Jesus  " 
(Youge,  GhriBfian  Name*,  i.  266).  So 
Gilchrist, "  aarvant  of  Christ,"  Gilhtpie, 
"  servant  of  the  Bishop." 

GbnnEsa^t,  S.  Matt.  ziv.  84,  Qen- 
neaar,  1  Mace.  li.  67,  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Old  Teat,  form  C^'nneret  A 
or  CinneroA,  Kmnb.  xxxiv.  11, 1  Kings 
XV.  20,  understood  incorrectly  as  Heb. 
Gannak  (garden)  of  Sharon,  or  with  re- 
ference to  the  fertility  of  its  plain 
"  Garden  of  Princes  "  (Hob.  tiotiV). 

GRNaEBicB,  the  name  of  the  Vandal 
king,  nnderatood  as  the  "gander  king," 
ia  probably  a  coimpt  form  of  Qeissa-ich, 
"spear  niler,"  from  gra's,  a  ^ear  (Lat. 
q(Sdum).  —  Yonge,  Chriet.  Names,  ii. 
^26. 

Gborob  and  Cahnon,  as  an  inn-ei^, 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  The 
Gf.orge  Canning  (Dvb.  UnivasUy  Mag. 
Oct.  1866). 

Obbrard's  Haul,  in  old  London, 
south  of  Basing  Lane,  believed  to  have 
been  callsd  tnaa  Gerraide  a  giant,  was 


an  ancient  popular  cormption  of 
Gigor'e  Ball,  originally  owned  by  John 
OiaorH,  Mayor  of  London  I24G  (Stow, 
BiMvay,  p.  181,  ed.  Thoms). 

GiBRALTAB,  the  English  form  <^ 
Jibat  Torik',  Arabic  JoioJu't  tarik,  or 
Tank's  Mountain,  so  called  after  a 
Moorish  oonquerorofthatname,  seems 
to  have  been  assimilated  to  Eng. 
"  altar,"  just  as  in  Italian  QihiUerra  it 
has  been  aeaimilated  to  terra. 

Globteb  Court,  a  cormptioo  of 
Ctoieter  Gourt,  in  Blockfriars  (PK^Iog. 
Soc.  Proc  voL  t.  p.  140). 

Goadbi  Mabwood,  in  LeioestersliiTe, 
originally  Qundebi  MmtrevianI  (Evans, 
Ghuary,  p.  41,  E.  D.  8.). 

GODLTHAN  is  Fepya's  form  of  Godai- 

We  got  *  smaU  bul  at  Leatberhead  and  w 
to  Gadliiman,  vhere  ire  lay  all  night. — Diary, 
April  Xhb,  IS61. 

GoLDKH,  the  name  of  a  villa^  in  co. 
Tipperory,  is  a  corruption  of  £r.  Ooi- 
haiiin  (proD.oouJeen,  from  gabhtU,  pron. 
goul,  tk  fork),  "  The  bifurcation,  viz. 
of  the  river  Suir  at  the  point  where  it 
is  situated  (Joyce,  IriahNamesof Piquet, 
vol.i.  p.  611). 

OouTEN  Abbet,  or  Gold  Abbey,  a 
popular  name  for  tbe  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  Gold  Abbey  or  Cold  Bey,  in 
old  London,  for  "  so  hath  the  moat 
ancient  writings,  as  standing  in  a  oold 
place."— Stow,  Survay,  1608,  p.  188, 
ed.  Thoms. 

Golden  Squabe,  said  to  have  been 
originally  Gelding  Square,  from  th« 
sign  of  a  neighbouring  inn  (Pennant, 


it  is  stated  to  have  derived  11 

from  one  Golding,  by  whom  it  woe  built 

(Jesse,  London,  vol.  i.  p.  16). 

Golden  Valley,  Tbb,  or  J>orB  Valley, 
on  the  border  of  Brecon  and  Mon- 
mouth, so  oaUed  from  the  river  Dore, 
which  rises  just  above  Dorston,  Bup- 
poaed  to  be  connected  with  Fr.  dorl, 
golden.  Compare  Doro,  a  river  in 
Queen's  County  (Taylor,  199),  Welsh 
Aw,  water,  Ir.  liar  (Joyce,  ii.  880). 

The  derivation  of  Donton  u  pretty  cer- 
tainly Dwr,  *' water,"  and  tim,  "an  ioclo- 
sure;"  and  it  ii  aow  a  getKriilj  accepted 
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belieflluttlitt  Golden  Valle}' 
due  to  the  fuidfu]  bnun  ofoome  monk  who, 
iEDoriDi  the  ideutitj  of  Dwr  with  Dore, 
chow  (0  tniulsle  Nuit  Dwr  into  "  Vallia 
Deauntta." — Satanlaif  IUiiUin,vol.  *3,  p. 703. 

OooDBODT,  a  Ham&me,  is  probably 
from  A.  S&i.  gad,  war,  and  hoda,  a 
meBseDger,  Icel.  gvXr  and  ho<Si,  and  so 
means  a  "  war-mesEenger,"  a  herald ; 
just  as  QooDWiN  is  from  A.  Sax.  gui- 
wine,  "  a  battle-friend,"  and  Goodbukh 
ia  identical  with  IceL  Gu8r-(or  tiunn-) 
itidm, "  war  bear." 

OooDaaiVE,  an  English  place-name, 
is  from  Celtio  coed,  a  forest,  and  groM 
(Taylor,  862). 

OooDHEABT,  a  enmame,  probably 
stands  for  Goddart,  Ooddartl,  Oer.  Qolt- 
hard. 

Q00DI.AKE,  \  Enr.    Buraames,    are 

OOODLUCK,/  doobtless  from  Qttih- 
loc,  A.  Sai.iTul-Iac,  warfare.  Comimre 
loti.  name  (iu8-(or  Qunn-)-laugr. 

Goodluck's  Closk,  in  Norwich,  was 
originally  Ouihlae't  Chie. 

QooDHAHB&M,  a  place  in  E.  Biding 
of  Yorksliire,  apparently  the  "  home  of 
a  good  man,"  Btauda  for  the  ancient 
Qodmwtdmgaiiam  (Beda,  EeeUs.  Hi»t. 
ii.  13),  "the  home  of  Ute  protection 
(mtrnd)  of  tie  gods"  (Taylor,  885). 

QoonwiN,  aa  a  aomame  in  Ulster,  ia 
an  Anglimzation  of  Mao  Gniggin 
(O'Donovan). 

OooswooD,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  in  Bussei,  formerly  GoAin- 
tDood,  called  probably  frvm  the  Saxon 
Godwin. 

QoBLNQ,  a  aomame,  old  Ger.  Qoage- 
Ii'n,  QoiUa,  is  probably  from  OoueJ,  old 
Ger.  Qotih,  a  dimin.  of  old  Ger.  Ooi, 
another  form  of  Goad  (Ferguson,  171). 
It  is  thns  really  the  same  name  aa  Jot- 
eelytt  (Bardsley). 

QoTOBKn,  an  English  family  name, 
anciently  Qotebedde  and  Oodeberd,  is  a 
oormption  of  an  original  Oodberl  ( Bards- 
ley, EttgUih  Suntamet,  p.  21). 

GoTTixiB,  "  God's  I0T6,"  a  Ger. 
Cbristian  name,  is  in  some  instances  a 
modification  of  Ooltleip,  "  remains  of 
divinity"  (Yonge,  Chritt.  Name*,  ii. 
■262). 


GBA.OKCHDBOB  Stbbxt,  formerly  also 
called  Graciout  Street,  London,  wae 
originally  "  OroMe  ckureh,  of  the  herb- 
market  there."— Stow,  Survay,  1608, 
p.  80  (ed.  Thorns). 

The  rareel  dsDciag  in  Christendom  .  .  . 
At  ■  wedding  in  Gmfiitu  iiral. 

Htifimod,  Fair  Maid  ofthe  Eic^nge, 
i.  1,  p.  S9  (SbaW  Soc). 
Gnaifttrttl,  now  Gmcurut-itrttl, — Hawill, 
Landmopolii,  p.  77. 

In  Gnwe'Etreei  ia  the  Parisb  Church  of 
Si.  BcDuvt  called  Gmu-chuTeh,  of  the  Herbe 
Market  there  kept.~iii.  p.  «!, 

Okahah,  aa  a  stftname  in  Connanght, 
is  an  Anglicized  form  of  O'GreighaD 
(O'Donovan). 

Gkamuesct  Sqd&be,  New  York,  is  a 
oormption  of  De  Kronvme  Zee,  "  tlie 
crooked  lake,"  the  name  of  a  pond 
which  onoe  ocoapied  its  site  and  is  so 
called  in  old  Dutch  maps  (Taylor, 
400). 

Objiupound,  in  Comwall,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Norman  Grand  Pont,  the 
"  great  bridge  "  over  the  Fal  (Taylor, 
890). 

QRANtfr's  Grave,  the  name  of  a  se- 
poichral  pile  in  Antrim,  ia  an  English 
miB-rendering  of  Corn-  Greini,  the  cam 
of  a  woman  named  Orion  (Joyce,  Iriik 
Namee  of  Placet,  vol.  i,  p.  824). 

Gravbsehd  is  a  corruption  of  the 
older  form  Graveaham  (Taylor,  881). 

Grbcuh  Staibs,  Lincoln,  is  a  cor- 
ruption (it  is  said)  of  OriUlone  3tain. 

ORBEHBnBti,  a  common  place-name 
in  Scotland,  is  moat  probably  a  coirop- 
tion  of  the  Gaelio  Qrian-htiirn,  Le.  "  too 
stream  of  [or  dedicated  to]  the  sun" 
(BobertBon,  Gaelk  Topography  of  Scot- 
land, p.  364). 

Qkeenocs,  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic 
name  Oriatiag,  which  is  probably  con- 
nected with  Gruu*,  the  Sun  (Campbell, 
Talet  of  W.  HigUandt,  vol.  iii.  19). 

GBB^^VIIXK,  apparently  of  Fr.  origin, 
compounded  with  viUe,  ia  probably  a 
perversion  of  Grenefield  ( Q.Eemew,  No. 
153,  p.  6).   Compare  the  form  Oron/eU. 

Obey,  the  name  of  the  noble  family 
of  Grey,  was  originally  a  territorial 
appellation  derived  from  De  Groy  in 
Nonnandy. 
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Odadalcpk,  an  AmerioanriTer-nune, 
is  a  Spanish  oomiptioii,  as  if  "  river  of 
the  baj  "  (Ouad  =  Arab.  wadC),  of  the 
Indian  TlaUehUo  (Taylor,  p.  879). 

Gu6finb,  "  waape,"  anickname  given 
to  the  people  of  Orleans,  la  said  to  be  a 
corrnption  of  the  anoient  tribal  name 
QenalnTti  [He  lAncy,  Proverbea  Fraitf.i. 
vi.).     Quetpine  in  Cotgrave. 

OuKBOiL,  "the  most  villanoofl  of  all 
cormptions,  ie  the  same  no  doubt  aa 
an  old  Oer.  name  Qwnpold  or  Qvnd- 
hotd  "  [Ferguson,  208),  that  is  "  bold  ' 


e  for  Outtn-thor,  "  war-^od," 
correeponding  to  the  loel.  name  Thor- 
gimnri  compare  Icel.  gatm-lhtiriTm, 
warlike. 

GvTTBB  IiANB,  off  Cheapside,  Lon- 
don, was  originidlj'  Quthnrvn'e  Lane, 
"  BO  called  of  Qnthurun,  sometime 
owner  thereof."— Stow,  Swxay,  p.  117 
(ed.  Thorns). 

OwiaawTN,  a  "gentle  rise,"  b  the 
Welsh  adaptation  (Spuirell)  of  Gas- 
conj,  Fr.  Oagcogne,  named  from  the 
Vaecones. 

GwKNBR,  the  Welsh  name  for  Venus 
(Veneris),  seems  to  be  an  aBsimilation 
of  that  word  to  gtoen,  fair,  beaatiftil, 
gtcemi,  to  smile. 

QwiAD  TB  Hap,  "  Be^on  of  Sum- 
mer," the  Welsh  name  of  the  shiie  of 
Somertel  (Spuirell),  understood  Uterall; 
aa  the  "seat  of  summer"  (A.  Sax. 
SumorttBie).  Compare SumkebIslahsb 

GwiDDKUO,  "sylvan,"  "savage," 
when  used  for  Iriah  (ptoyddel,  an  Irish- 
man), as  if  one  running  wild  in  the 
bushes,  gtoyddeU  (cf.  gwydd,  wild,  also 
trees,  gietiddan,  a  satyr  or  man  of  the 
woods),  IB  really  identical  with  Ir. 
Gaedhil,  the  Gael  or  Irish ;  e.g.  War 
of  fhe  GMdhil  with  the  Gailt  (ed. 
J.  H.  Todd),  t.e.  of  the  Irish  with  the 
Foreigner, 


Haddock,  a  Humame,  is  suppoBed  to 
correspond  to  an  A.  Sa\.  Hadeca,  Ger. 
HadiiAe,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  Eadu  (war- 
like  ?). — Ferguson,  46. 


Haixwachb,  a  German  proper  nMno 
which  seems  to  be  componnded  of  ^oU, 
Bound,  and  viaehi,  wai,  is  corrupted 
from  the  nickname  AoJincoA*,  nMlf- 
grown  (Andresen). 

Hands,        1  as  surnames,  are  nata- 

Hahdcock,/  ralized  forms  of  Hon*, 
the  Flemish  and  German  shortening  of 
Jo-hannes,  John  (Baidsley). 

Hanoiun's  Gains,  a  locality  in  the 
east  of  London,  popularly  associated 
no  doubt  with  the  adjoining  plaoe  of 
execution  on  Tower  Hill,  is  a  corrnp- 
tion of  Hames  el  Qv,yne$,  so  called  be- 
cause refugees  from  those  towns  had 
settled  there  after  the  loss  of  Calus 
and  its  dependencies  (Taylor,  898). 

Hannah,  in  Ireland,  is  sometimeB  an 
incorrectly  Anglicized  form  of  the  na- 
tive Aine;  as  similarly  Mary  is  of  Jfor ; 
8arah  of  Sorcha,  "  bright ;  "  Grace  <rf 
Qraine !  Wtnny  of  Una  (O'Donovan). 

Haiidiman,  a  surname  in  Counanght, 
is  on  Anglicized  form  of  O'Hiurgadon 
(O'Donovan), 

Habe,  a  MtmBter  surname,  is  aa 
Anglicized  form  of  Ir,  O'Hehit.  Simi- 
larly Heron  for  O'Ahem  (O'Donovan). 

Habhbtonk,  a  place-name  in  Lin- 
colnshire, is  an  altered  form  of  the 
ancient  Harmodeilone,  called  after  one 
Heremod  (Taylor,  818). 

HaEPocoates,  the  god  of  silence,  a 
mistaken  interpretation  by  the  Greeks 
of  the  name  and  attitude  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Sar-iv)-ckTOt,  "  Honi8-(the)-Son," 
the  god  of  the  dawn,  who  woe  repre- 
sented as  a  child  with  his  finger  on 
his  lips,  the  gesture  denoting  one  who 
cannot  speak,  infans  (Tyler,  Early 
Higt.  of  Mankind,  p.  il). 

Habbihoton,  as  a  somame  in  Ire- 
land,  is  an  Anglioization  of  O'Hera^ty 
(O'Donovan). 

Habt,  asasumame, is oflrish origin, 
and  stands  for  O'Hart,  Ir.  O'h  Airt, 
"Grandson  of  Art"  or  Arthur  (Joyce, 
ii.  151). 

Hasenpflug,  "  Hore's-plongh,"  a 
German  surname,  was  originally  Hat- 
senjifiag,  "Hate  the  plon^"  (Andltt- 
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Hasldok,  an  Eng.  sorname,  other- 
wiae  Hathch  or  Aitock,  A.  Sax.  Oilae, 
the  HAme  as  IceL  AgUkr  (componnded 
with  oM,  a  god). 

Hatkbd,  a  snmame,  has  been  iden- 
tified with  Hadrol,  old  Qer.  HOfdaritt, 
"  WAT-oounsel "  (Ferguson,  17). 

Hatxloce,  old  Eag.  Bavelok,  seema 
to  be  a  oocnipted  form  of  Icelandic  haf- 
rekr,  "  Bea-drifled."  "  Havelok  the 
Dane"  bean  nuuiy  points  of  reeem- 
blance  to  Heine  ham-eki,  "Heine  the 
Bea-drifled,"  the  hero  of  a  Faroe  legend 
(Cleaeb^,  p.  774). 

Hat  Stacks,  a  moontaio-name  in 
the  Lake  district  of  N.  England,  is  etud 
to  stand  for  "  high  rocks,"  Irom  Nor- 
w^.  tUich;  a  columoai  rock;  whence 
also  "  the  Sticks,"  "  Stake,"  and  "  Pike 
o'  Stickle  "  [Taylor,  174).     See  Staos. 

Headache,  a  aamame,  probably 
stands  for  Headitk  also  found,  A.  Sax. 
Hadeca,  Ger.  Hddicke,  akin  to  A.  Sai. 
Had,  Hedda,  Norse  HOdr  [perhaps 
meaning  war). — Fergnson,  47, 

Hector  is  often  only  a  modem  per- 
vetsiou,  under  classical  inflaence,  of 
Danish  ffaglhor.  "  dexterous  Thor  " 
(Yonge,  ChriH.  Namet,  ii.  820). 

Heuo(iabai.D8  represents  the  Syrian 
EEa^aIiaJ,theSnn-god,  as  if  from  Greek 
Heliot,  the  sun. 

Hentob,  the  name  of  a  hUl  near 
Coniston  in  the  Lake  district,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  its  older  name  Heniftr,  i.e. 
Welsh  hen,  old,  and  tmr,  a  pile  {Phih- 
hg.  8oe.  Tram.  1855,  p.  219). 

HBRaaTBHUDE,  or  HarvgUhude,  near 
Hamburg,  as  if  from  Herbeie,  Autumn, 
was  originaUy  HerwarUtkude  [Andre- 

Hebbstbin,  a  Hessiaa  place-name, 
as  if  "  Herb-stone,"  is  from  the  older 
form  Hi-rvperhie*hi»wa,  1.9.  HerherU- 
havten  (Andresen). 

Hbbbtobd,  "  The  ford  of  the  army  " 
(A.  Sax.  Acre,  an  army),  is  a  corruption 
or  adaptation  of  the  old  British  name 
JTwyforiW,  "The  old  road"  (Welsh 
hen,  old,  and  jTordd,  a  road). 

Herod,  an  Eng.  surname,  seems  to 
be  a  Scripturalized  form  of  Scand. 
Herattdr  (Ferguson,  281). 


Hebodiab.  By  a  enriouB  confusion, 
the  name  of  the  murderess  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  in  ancient  popular  super- 
stitions was  Bubstitated  for  Srdd»o,  i.e. 
the  Benowned,  a  surname  of  Odin.  In 
the  French  province  of  Perigord  the 
WUd  Hunt  or  passing  of  the  Wild- 
Hunt's-man,  Odin,  is  called  La  ChatM 
JIAode  (see  KeUy,  Indo  -  European 
TradOion,  p.  282 ;  Wright,  Introdwtion 
io  The  Proceeding*  again»t  Dam»  Alice 
Kyteler,  Camden  Soc). 

Douce  quotes  an  ancient  ecoleeias- 
tical  denunciation  against  the  super- 
stitious belief  that  witches  "ride  abroad 
of  nights  with  Diana,  goddess  of  the 
pagans,  or  with  Sero(Ji(u"(ilIiMfi'(i<toM 
ofShaktpere,  p.  286,  ed.  1887). 

Some  wicked  women  reiigding  ibemselrei 
to  Satan  and  to  tha  illuiion  of  demonn,  be- 
lieve a  ad  declare  chAt  (be;  ride  fort  h  00  certaio 
mninialii  in  the  night,  aloDg  with  DiioA  tha 
goddew  of  the  Pagaiu,  or  with  Hirtdiai,  ac- 
companied bj  A  Dumberleu  mulCiiuUe  of 


In  Germany  Herodios,  who  is  con- 
founded with  her  daughter,  is  a  witch 
who  is  condemned  to  dance  till  the  last 
day,  and  prowls  about  aU  night,  the 
terror  of  children.  In  Pranche-Comt^ 
the  Wild  Huntsman  is  believed  to  be 
Herod  in  pursuit  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
oentA  [see  Henderson,  Fotk-hre  0/  the 
N.  Counties,  pp.  101-106). 

Hebt-tobd,  so  spelt  as  if  it  denoted 
the  ford  of  the  hart  (old  Eng.  heart),  is 
an  Anglicized  form  of  Celtic  rhyd,  a 
fold,  •¥  Eng.  ford,  such  redapUeations 
being  very  frequent  in  place-names 
(Taylor,  213). 

HsBZBAOB.  In  this  and  other  Ger- 
man surnames,  such  as  Herxherg,  Hen- 
hmch,  Herzfeld.  the  original  component 
element  was  Hireeh,  hart,  not  Herx, 
heart  [Andreseu). 

HiBEBNiA,  the  Boman  name  of  Ire- 
land, as  if  from  hibernal,  wintry,  with 
reference  to  its  northern  situation,  just 
as  the  Welsh  name  of  the  same  island 
Iwerddon  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  iuierydd  [and  eiryaidd,  snowy?). 
Piotet  eiplaiuB  Hihernta  (Greek  lotter- 
nia,  lirnf)  as  derived  from  an  hypo- 
thetical Irish  ibh-ema,  Uih-er,  cotmtry 
or  people,  Oih,  of  the  noble  or  warriors. 
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er;  the  latter  part  er,  eeen  also  in 
J^rifi,  and  ire-land,  and  Ema,  a  Dative 
tribe-name,  corresponding  to  Sanak. 
arya,  nohle  (Originea  Indo-Evropienet, 
i.  83).  SpurreU  j^vee  Iwerddon  and 
Oioerddon  as  WeUh  names  for  (1)  a 
green  spof,  (2)  Ireland,  apparently  firom 
ywer<W,  green. 

HixBOSOLriu,  the  Greek  epelling  of 
Jerusalem  (Heb.  Yerughalaim,  "Fonn- 
dation  of  Peace  "),  as  if  from  Atiro*, 
sacred,  holy,  with  some  reference  per- 
haps toils  name  of  "The  holy  City" 
(Matt,  iv.  6).  The  Arabic  name  is  el- 
EhKd», "  The  Holy,"  or  BeU-el-Ma3edU, 
"TheHoly  House."  Other  Greek  forms 
of  the  name  are  Hiero  SoUimd, "  the  holy 
Solyma"  (Josephos),  Hicrdn  Sah- 
mdnoB,  "  Solomon's  holy-place"  (Eupo- 
lemos),  while  others  have  traced  a  con- 
nexion with  Hierotuioi,  "  spoilers  of 
temples."  Similar  Qreek  formations 
are  Hiereeho  and  Hieromax  [Bibh 
Diet.  S.V.).  The  Heb.  word  itself  was 
perhaps  an  adaptation  of  the  old 
Canaanitish  name  Yehu»,  Yehun  (Josh. 

The  city  of  Kadytit,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iii.  G),  has  been  identified 
by  some  with  Jemaalem,  as  if  only  a 
Qrecized  form  of  Kadeik,  "  The  Holy 
Place"  (Stanley,  JctoUh  Church,  vol. 
iii.  p.  92). 

HiaaiNBOTTOu,  an  Eng.  surname,  is 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  German 
Jckenbauvi,  "  oak-tree  "  (Lower,  Eng. 
Sumtmies,  142). 

HiOH  Pkess  Towes,  a  popular  cor- 
ruption of  (he  name  of  the  old  Ypra 
Toteer  in  Bye,  Susses. 

It  usmI  to  be  called  tbe  High  Pnu  tower, 
IiR  replipd,  but  Doir  we  tccnerall*  calls  il  die 
Jail.— L.  J.  Jtnniiigt,  Fifld  I'athi  and  Green 
hanti,  p.  13. 

Htu.  OF  Lloyd,  near  Kells,  co. 
Meath,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  a  fitmily  named  Lloyd.  It 
is  really  an  English  misunderstanding 
of  the  It.  name  Mul-Aidi,  pronounced 
MiiUoyda,  and  divided  as  Mul-Loyda. 
The  oldest  Ir.  form  is  Mullach-AiH, 
"  Aiti'e  Hill?"  (Joyce,  ii.  169). 

HiNTEBBACH,  a  Hessian  place-name, 
as  if  "  Hinder- brook,"  is  said  to  liave 
been  originally  Hintinbueh,  t.e.  "Hind 
ftnd  Beech  "  (Andresen). 


HiNDKtWRu:,  the  name  of  a  plaee  in 
Cleveland,  Yorkshire,  is  cormpled  from 
Ildrewufile,  in  the  Domesday  Bnrvey. 

HooB-NoRTOH,  a  village  in  Oxford- 
shire, i.e.  Hooh-norton,  A.  Sax.  Hocnera- 
lun,  the  same  name  as  Hockerton, 
Notts  (Boaworth). 

Hog's-Norton  was  tamed  for  the  ros- 
ticity  of  ite  inhabitants,  as  in  the  pro- 
verb, "Yoo  were  bom  at  Hog's  Nor- 
ton "  (Nares,  s.v.]. 

"  You  were  born  st  Hop-yorlon." — Tbis 
is  k  VillsEe  properly  cilled  Hoch-fii/rtori, 
whoan  inhibituitH  ( it  le^ma  formerly)  were 
■o  ruBtical  in  their  betaviour,  tint  boaruh  and 
clowniiifa  people  ire  wid  fto  be]  bora  at 
HogB- Norton.— FuUer,  Warlliir$,  ii-  MO. 

See  also  Randolph,  ifut^i'  Lookatg- 
OlaM,  Worki,  p.  217  (ed.  Hailitt). 

HOLBOBN,  in  London,  so  called  as  if 
it  were  connected  with  hole,  hoUow,  the 
bam  in  the  holhir,  is  a  cormption  of 
the  older  name  Old  Bourne,  "  the  an- 
cient river,"  which  ran  through  that 
thoroughfare.  See  Stanley,  Memoirt 
of  fVettmin^er  Abbey,  p.  6. 

Oldbornt,  or  Hilborne,  was  (he  like  water, 
breaking  out  about  the  place  where  now  the 
ban  do  stand,  and  it  ran  down  the  whole 
street  till  Oldbome  bridge. — Slou,  SiirBay, 

p.r. 

Howell  spells  it  SoldbouTH  {Londino- 
poUt,  828]  and  Oldhoume  (829). 

Holland  Woods,  the 
tain  woods  at  Messin^am  in  Lincoln' 
shire,  so  called  &om  hoUand  or  hoUond, 
the  native  name  of  the  holly  (vid.  Pea- 
cock, Ohetnry  o/Manley  and  Corring- 
ham,  a.v.  HoiUmd),  old  Eng.  holen  or 

I  with  s^ei'n,  a  stone,  being  from 
the  Low  Ger.  EoUaeteii  (=  Ger.  Hota- 
aaeten),  "  wood-settlers."  Compare 
Donel,  8omer»el, 

HONKTBALL,  t,  west  ooontry  surname, 
no  doubt  from  the  common  Cornish 
Christian  name  HamnyhoU,  which  is  for 
HantKbal  (Yonge,  Chrittian  Names,  i. 
108).  Butoompare  the  name  fiunitoZ,, 
which  Ferguson  regards  as  compounded 
of  hun,  a  giant,  and  bMd,  bold  {Eng. 
Siimamet,  65).  Bat  Jcel,  Aiinn  is  a 
yonug  bear,  or  cub, 

HONBIBDN.  This  luscious  sounding 
surname  seems  to  be  another  form  of 
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Incbobat,  in  EmcardiiiMhire,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Gaelic  Innit-greighe, 
"  The  iatand  of  the  flock  "  (Robertaon, 
p.  870). 

In-hbdob  Lane,  the  name  of  a  tho- 
ronghfare  in  Dudley,  ia  a  corraption  of 
innage,  a  field  or  enclosure,  said  to  ba 
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the  name  Honeybom,  which  hu  been 

ooDuected  with   Icel.  h&a-}Q9m,  iiova  t 

&iin,giaut  [rather  "oub"],  and  ^(}rn,  a 

bear  (Ferguson,  65). 

HoHETHAN,  a  BQrname,  is  perhaps 
identical  with  old  Qer.  Banimund, 
"  Giant-protection"  (Ferguson,  891). 

Howard,  as  a  surname  in  Ireland,  is 
sometimeB  an  inoorreot  An^oiEing  of 
O'Hiomhair  (O'Donovan). 

Hdddlbbtonk,  a  Bnmame,  is  pro- 
bably aoorrnption  of  .i^&elatiin,  "noble 
stone,"  a  jewel. 

Hdoh  (=  mind)  is  in  Ireland  the 
lunal  Anglicized  foim  of  Ir.  Aodh 
(=fire). 

Hdobes,  as  an  Irish  fomilv-name, 
frequently  stands  for  Mae  Hvah,  which 
is  an  Anglicized  form  of  Mac  Aedha 
(pron.  Mac- Ay),  whence  the  soraames 
Maekay,  Magee,  and  MeOee. 

HooHSON,  a  surname,  is  in  some  in- 
stances, it  is  said,  a  corruption  of  the 
ItaUan  Hngestm  (Lower,  Eng.  Sur- 
names, 14S). 

HuHOABV,  or  Hungaria,  is  said  to  be 

S'operly  the  land  of  the  Ugrians  or 
ngrians,  which  was  afterwards  assi- 
milated to  the  Huns  (Gibbon). 

HoNOKit,  a  surname,  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  old  Oer.  Aun-;ar,  *'  Giant- 
spear"  (Ferguson,  891). 

HcNOEBFOac,  an  Eng.  place-name, 
is  acormptionof  the  ancient  inf7l<'/cr(I, 
or  ford  of  the  Angles  (Taylor,  889). 

Husx«'roKE,asnmame,CamdenBsys 
is  a  corruption  of  Huddle$tfme  (Re- 
mainei,  1687,  pi  122).    Bee  Huddle- 

BTONE, 


HiTBBAND,  as  asuTuame,  issometimes 
a  corruption  of  Oiiorne  (N.  and  Q.4th 
8.  ii.  91). 

Hroe  Pask  hoe  nothing  to  do,  I  be- 
lieve, with  the  Hyde  family,  but  is  a 
corruption  of  Heye,  the  cockney  pro- 
nunciation of  Eye,  at  which  manor  it 
forms  a  part. 

Similarly  Aye  Hill,  by  which  flowed 
the  brook  Aye  or  Eye,  is  now  Hay  HUl, 
and  the  Ola  Bouttu  is  only  known  as 
Holbcm. 


Ihkpbn,  a  surname,  is  said  by  Cam- 
den to  be  a  corruption  of  the  local 
name  Ingepen  {Remaines,  1687,  p.  122). 
The  place-name  Inkpen,  in  Berkshire, 
is  apparently  from  Caltio  pen,  a  head,  a 
mountain  (Taylor,  320). 

Insblbebo,  "  Island -mountain,"  in 
Germany,  was  formerly  Eraenberg,  the 
gigantic  monntain.  It  is  sometimes 
also  called  Emeenberg  from  the  Ema 
there  taking  its  rise  (Andresen). 

Inwards,  a  surname,  is  perhaps  a 
corruption  of  the  old  Sason  name  Ing- 
vard,  Ingvar,  Inftuwr,  Htngtcair  (Fer- 
guson, 2B0). 

lOHA,  the  ordinary  name  of  the  island 
which  was  the  great  Christian  semi* 
nary  of  North  Britain,  is  due  to  a  false 
derivation.  The  oldest  form  of  the 
name  in  the  M8S.  is  iotut,  used  as  an 
adjective  agreeing  with  insula,  the  tme 
name  sabstantivaliy  being  Jou,  or  per- 
haps Hy  or  I.  From  a  misreading  of 
this,  and  troni  a  fauoiful  connexion 
with  the  name  of  the  saint  with  which 
it  was  chiefly  identified,  St.  Colmnba, 
Bvnonymous  with  Hebrew  tono,  a  dove, 
loua  was  altered  into  lona.  Indeed 
Adamnan  remarks  that  the  island  and 
the  prophet  Jonah  had  synonymous 
names, both  meaning  "a  dove."  SoitB 
other  name  leohnkUl,  i.e.  I-colwA-eille, 
wae  onderatood  as  "  island  of  the  dove's 
oeU "  (Beeves ;  W.  Stokes ;  Lord 
Strangford,  Letleri  and  Pqpers,  28; 
Robertson,  Chwch  Hia.  ii.  824,  eab. 
ed.). 

IbkIiAnd'b  Ete,  a  small  island  oft 
the  coast  of  Dublin,  Latinized  by  Usher 
as  Oculiu  HiberniaB,  is  a  mis-Hpelting  of 
Ireland'*  Ey  (ey  ^  island),  itself  a  cor- 
rupt translation  of  the  Irish  name  Jnu- 
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Ereann,  "  the  iBland  of  Eire "  (a  wo- 
man), underBtood  as  "isle  of  Brin" 
(Joyce,  i.  104). 

ISLAFALCOH,  A  paiiah  ia  Wexford,  is 
a  cormptioD  of  Ir.  Oikdn-n'-phoeHin, 
"isle  of  the  buck  goat "  (Jojoe,  i.  41). 

IslImeool,  B«  if  "  The  City  of  Islam," 
Bometimas  DBad  in  Turkiah  official  docu- 
ments, and  orten  fonnd  on  gold  and 
silver  Turkish  coins  struck  at  Constan- 
tinople, is  a  corruption  of  the  osnal 
form  latatAool  (Catafiigo) ;  see  Br. 
Chance's  note  in  Nolee  and  Qu«rie*, 
Stb  S.  ix.  428. 


Jack  Ketch,  the  proverbial  name  of 
Uie  English  hangman,  mentioned  in 
1678,  is  said  to  have  been  a  fictitious 
name,  if  the  following  accoont  be  trust- 
worthy. "  The  manor  of  Tybnm  was 
formerly  held  by  Richard  Ja^iell,  where 
felons  were  for  a  long  time  eiecnted ; 
from  whence  we  have  Jack  Ketch." — 
Liorjd't  M3.  OoUecfton  (Brit.  Mus.].  in 
Timbs,  London  and  Wettminater,  i. 
804. 

JFambwat,  a  Bomame,  is  a  corruption 
of  old  Eng.  Janwaye  or  Ja/naney,  a 
Genoese  (e.g.  in  Maiindi>vilc,  Foto^e 
and  Travailr,  p.  23,  ed.  Ilalliwell). 

Wben  ■  Jfw  meet«th  irilh  a  Gtiwwiii .  . 
he  pull  hia  Gaeera  in  hia  ^ym. — J.  Hnaell, 
InimflwmfBr  Forreing  Tn,vtll,  16t3,  p.  il 
(ed.  ArbCT). 

Jabok,  the  name  of  the  high-priest 
tinder  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  ia  a  cor- 
mptioD  of  his  tme  name  Jetut. 

JaboSb,  a  form  of  the  name  JiaoSt 
(Jeaui)  found  in  the  3ihylline  Bookt,  ii. 
246,  is  a  modification  of  the  word  to 
aesiinilate  it  to  the  Greek  iaeii,  heal- 
ing (Ionic  r^n's),  whence 'iuw),  the  god- 
dess of  healing,  had  her  name.  The 
Greek  fathers  frequently  derived  the 
word  in  this  way  (Geikie,  Life  and 
Word*  of  Chriit,  i.  565).  Compare  old 
8az  Jf eltontl,  A .  Sax.  Hdelend,"  H  ealer, " 
the  Saviour. 

Jekeht  is  in  Ireland  the  tunal  An- 
glicization  of  Ir.Diarmoid, "  freeman  " 
(O'Donovan). 

Jerohb  (from  Greek  Hieronymut, 
"holy  name")  sMnetimea  stands  tea 


old  Eng.  Jerram,  which  is  the  old  Ten- 
tonic  name  Ofrrfimn,  "  Spear  raven  " 
(Yonge,  Ohrvt.  Natwa,  ii.  828). 

JEEUSAI.EBEN,  a  modem  Qennan  oot- 
mpticoi  of  Jorosalem  (Andresen). 

JoHAHKA,  the  name  of  the  African 
island  BO  called,  is  said  to  have  been 
corrupted  through  the  forms  Juamty, 
At^uan,  Aatuame,  from  the  native 
name  Hinsuaa  {AmaUe  Sob.  TVom.). 

JoiXT  Town,  in  Cornwall,  situated 
on  a  very  lonely  moor,  ithas  been  sug- 
gested was  originally  Coraiah  diaul-lo- 
won,  "  Devil's  eand-hill "  (A.  H.  Cum- 
mingB,  Ch/urehes,  ^c,  in  the  JAtard 
Bittria). 

JoBSAiA-HBDi,  a  ScandinaviaD  cor- 
ruption of  Jerusalem. 

Those  who,  like  Earl  Biignvald  and 
King  Sigurd,  set  ont  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  holy  city,  were  called  JoMcJo- 
jaitert.  Some  Norsemen  who  broke 
into  the  tumalus  of  Maes- Howe  in  the 
Orkneys  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  left  their  names  inscribed  in 
the  Bunic  oharacters,  with  the  addition 
Jortala  Faxeri  (see  Ferguson's  Jfutfa 
i^fcme  Monuflt^n/g,  p.  244).  The  inscrip- 
tion is :  "iortaJa  farar  brutu  ork^nh  " 
(The  Jerusalum  Journeyers  broke  Ork- 
howe). — VigfuBson  and  Powell,  J«e- 
UmdfC  Reader,  p.  419. 

JuhiJd  Eapu,  the  Jeret'  gate,  in 
Constantinople,  "  incorrectly  called  bo 
by  the  vulgar."  Originally  its  nnme 
was  Shu}t^  Knpi,  i.e.  the  iftrlyr*' 
Gate,  because  "  in  the  time  of  Hirdnu- 
r-raab(d  some  of  the  illustrious  ami- 
liariea  of  the  Prophet  quaffed  the  cup 
of  martyrdom  there  "  ( Trawls  ofEvIiya 
Efendi  (translated  for  the  OrienttJ 
Trans.  Fund),  vol.  i.  p.  86. 

Job  de  Gioot,  a  Fr.  place-name,  is  a 
popular  rendering  of  Jiu  de  Ghigo 
(Larohey,  Did.  del  Nomnei). 


Eatfemachebei,  the  name  of  a  street 
in  Hamburg  (mentioned  by  Heine),  as 
if  the  street  of  the  coffee-makers,  was 
originally  Ka^amweJwrreihe,  i.e.  the 
roio  where  Jcafa.  a  kind  of  tafl'ela,  was 
made  or  manufactured  (Andresen). 
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Eabxbibb,  "  Cheeee  and  beer,"  n 
Germati  family  name,  was  origtoallf 
Canebeer,  Cherry  (AndTMen). 

Eatzknbixknbookn,  the  place  bo 
called,  "  Cafe- elbow,"  is  a  conniption 
of  the  auoient  (7a<fime2ttoctM  (Andrs- 

KAunuoHXRHTKAszi,  "  Bargain- 
makers' -street, "  in  Copenhagen,  Dan. 
EjiStmagetgade,  woe  originally  Kjbd- 
mangergade,"  Viotualler8'-street"(An- 
dreeoD]. 

RkdbSm,  in  the  Qteek  of  St.  John 
zviii.  1,  o  x''f'^'t  ruv  tiSpiav,  the  wady 
(or  winter  torrent)  of  fhe  Cedart  (and 
so  LXX.  3  Sam.  xt.  28)  is  a  Qrecized 
form,  so  as  to  give  an  intelligible  aense, 
of  the  Hebrew  name  Kidrda,  which 
seems  to  mean  the  dark  rariue,  from 
f  (uttor,  to  be  black.  So  x<'Wpoc  rSm 
Kaaim,  the  wady  of  Ivy,  was  a  cormp- 
tionofHeb.  kishun,  the  crooked,  wind- 
ing torrent  (vid.  BihU  Bid.  b.vv.). 

Firale  we  come  to  Torrens  Ctdron,  which 
in  namn  tyme  ii  Aryf,  but  in  w^ittCT,  and 
»pecj«li/  in  Lent,  it  i»  meiTUjlouBlj-  flowen 
with  r»ge  of  water. — Pvlminagt  oj  Si/r  R, 
Cailjard,  p.  31  (CaindrD  Soc.). 

In  the  Iiindisfarne  version  of  the 
Goapels,  950,  Olivamvi,  Lnke  xsii.Sft, 
is  Englished  by  Okhearv,  as  if  the 
•tiorunt  answered  to  our  word  laitrom 
(Oliphant,  Old  and  Mid.  Eng.  p.  108). 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Tereion,  99S,  has 
"ntiiat  Olioaram,  S«t  ia  Ele-bergena." 

ExHTisH  Town,  a  corruption  of  Can- 
tftu}>e  Toton,  it  having  been  formerly 
the  poBsession  of  Walter  de  Cantelape, 
Bishop  of  Worcester  (1286-66). —A. 
Bare,  Walkg  about  London,  vol.  i.  p. 
221. 

Kbttlb,  The,  or  The  Cattle,  a  parish 
in  Guernsey,  is  a  corruption  of  Le 
Calel  (N.  and  Q.  5th  S.  ii.  p.  90). 

EiLBOOT,  a  place-name  in  Antrim, 
stands  for  Ir.  (^'Uh-wkjA,  "  red  chnrch  " 
(Joyce,  i.  544). 

EiHo,  a  surname  in  Oalway,  is  an 
incorrect  translation  of  Mac  Conry,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  last  syllable 
-ry  is  from  It.  righ,  a  king  (0 'Donovan). 

Kino-Edwabii,  a  parish  in  Aberdeen. 
The  name,  however,  is  pronomiced  by 
the  native  inhabitants  K<n-edart,  or 
Kin-eddar,  and  is  probably  a  Gaehc 


word  si^ifying  "  Head-point "  (Alex. 
Smith,  Hittory  of  Aberdeenehire,  vol. 
ii.  p.  828). 

EiHaSLET,  a  Mnnster  surname,  is  an 
Anglicized  form  of  Ir.  O'EioseUagh 
(O'Donovau). 

EiaK  MiiDSK,  in  WigtownshirB,  tbc 
most  soDtbem  town  of  Scotland,  is,  in 
all  probability,  not,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, the  Church  of  the  Maiden,  i.e. 
the  Virgin  Mary,  but  of  St.  Medan. 

Bums  uses  "  Frae  Maidetihirk  to 
Johnny  Groats  "  (Globe  ed.  p.  9G)  as 
~  "  IVom  Dan  to  Beersheba. 

EiBK-WALL,  in  the  Orkneys,  a  cor- 
ruption of  kirkin-vagr,  the  creek  of  the 
kirk. 

ErSHCHBEBo,  "  Cherrf- mount,"  near 
NordhaiM,  was  originally  Oirtberg, 
"  Vulture-mount  "  (AndreBen). 

RiBSOBSTEiN,  "  Cherry-stone,"  as  a 
personal  name  in  Oennany,  is  cor- 
rupted from  Chrigtian,  through  the 
familiar  forms  Erislan,  Kritten,  £#- 
sfen,  Kirgthten,  Kiralein  (Andresen). 

EisBEB,  a  enmame,  originally  one 
who  made  euiggeg,  old  Fr.  quiten 
(Bardsley,  Our  Eng.  Sumranet,  p. 
188),  Fr.  emste,  from  Lat.  coru. 

EuoBNFDKT,  a  German  place-name, 
as  if  the  "  mournful  ford,"  is  corrupted 
from  the  ancient  name  Oloudii  forwm 
(Andresen). 

Enipb,  a  Burname,  is  perhaps  identi- 
cal with  Cniva,  the  name  of  a  Gothic 
king  in  the  ftrd  centnry  (Ferguson,  8). 

Knoce-bsoas,  a  place-name  in  Wex- 
ford, is  an  Anglicized  form  of  Ir.  onoo 
braaghid,  "  TTiJI  of  Ihe  gorge  "  (Joyce, 
i.  40). 

Knock -DOWN,  a  thoroughly  Irish 
name  for  two  townlands,  one  in  Kerry, 
the  other  in  Limerick,  was  originally 

Sacefiil  enough,  race  dun, "  the  brown 
l"(Joyce,  i.  41). 

EoKLBAUscB,  and  Kohlrogt,  German 
family  names,  apparently  compounded 
othohl,  cabbage,  cole,  and  ra/usch,  drun- 
kenness, or  roit,  rust,  are  oormptionB  of 
kohi-  or  kohlen-rwi,  coal-soot  (Andie- 
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but  obtained  its  nuue  from  the  cnltore 
of  the  vine,  Ooth.  tieinatnv,  the  Tine 
(Andreeen). 

EoBNiuLCH, "  Com-milk,"  aOerman 
family  name,  was  origiuollj  kernemelk, 
butter-milk,  chum-imlk  (Aodreaea). 

KuHNAPFBL,  M  if  "  haidy-apple,"  a 
Oerman  family  name,  is  a  corraption 
of  hknapfel,  the  Done  of  the  pine  (Kien). 
— Audresen, 

EuH  htna,  in  Chine8B"The  Golden 
Dragon,"  the  name  of  a  street  in  Hong- 
Eong,  IB  said  to  be  a  tranHmntation  of 
the  English  "  Come  'long  "  street. 

There  wu  >  tbeet  in  Hoog-Kong;,  in  Ibe 
early  days  of  Ctwt  so-cdleil  calonj,  much 
friH|ueDled  b;  Milan,  in  which  Chinese 
duoaelB  uaed  to  sit  it  the  vindowg  kod  ETwi 
the  puaers-bj  wilh  the  iDTilatioa,  "  Come 
long,  Jack ;  ''conjeouentlj  the  street  became 
Vnownbjthe  name  Dftfae"Come'longStreeI," 

or  "The  GoJdeo  Oregon."  So  when  the 
ilreets  were  named  tad  pladtrded,  *'Came 
'loDE  Street "  appeued,  both  in  Chinese  and 
Eneliiib,  u  the  Street  ofthe  Goldeo  Dragon. 
— Andmc  Wilum,  THt  Abodt  of  Snoiv,  p. 
ids  (ind  ed.). 

t  EnNBTEKfipBL,  an  old  corraption  in 
German  of  Cofulantinople,  as  if  from 
hintt,  art. 

EuBFtlBSTBH,  "the  Electoral  Prin- 
ceB,"  the  nune  of  a  gronp  of  seven 
mountains  in  Switzerland,  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  ffitft/trrfew,  "the 
oowsmnmits  "  (Andresen). 

EiJaTBHitAcnBB,  "  Coast-maker,"  as 
a  German  surname,  is  a  ooimption  of 
KiitenmachtfT,  a  tronk-maker  (Andre- 

EusSHADKK,  a  German  snmame, 
apparently  "  kisB-heio«r,"  is  corrupted 
firom  kiettluMter,  "gravel-digger"  (An- 
dresen). 

EwAWA,  the  Chinese  name  of  Java, 
signifies  "  gourd-sound,"  and  was  given 
to  that  island  becanse  the  voice  of  its 
inhabitanta  was  very  like  that  of  B,  dry 
gourd  rolled  upon  the  ground  (Xule, 
ifarco  Polo,  ii.  82). 


"  Lamb  and  Picklbs  "  was  the  popu- 
lar name  for  Lampr«cles,  a  horse  of 
Lord  Eglintoon's  (Farrar,  Origin  of 
Language,  p.  67). 


Lahbkbt,  a  Christian  name,  eo  spelt 
as  if  connected  with  Lamb,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  old  Ger.  lAMtperakt, "  Coun- 
try's brightness  "  (Yonge,  ii.  430). 

Lambkbt's  Castlb,  the  name  of  a 
hill  near  Lyme  Regis,  is  a  suppoeed 
more  correct  form  of  the  popular Xon^ 
mat  Cattle  (CorvMll  Mag.  Deo.  1880, 
p.  718). 

Lahhebspiel,  "  Lamb's -pUy,"  a 
German  place-name,  is  a  corruption  of 
Lieman  hiihel  (Andrasen). 

LANoiMa,  the  name  of  a  pUoe  near 
Shorefaam,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
called  after  Wlenoing,  son  of  M]le,  king 
ofthe  South  Saxons  (Taylor,  Sll). 

Latcock,  a  stumame,  is  a  corruption 
of  the  French  Le  Coq  {Smiles,  Eugue- 
naU,  p.  828). 

Leaden- Haix,  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  market  in  London,  was  origi- 
nally Leath^m-naU,  the  place  for  the 
sale  of  leather  (Key,  Lataguage,  p. 
263). 

Lbadkr,  a  river  in  Berwick,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Gaelic  Leud-dw,  "  Tha 
broad  water"  (Robertson,  p.  61). 

Leakhed,  a  surname,  as  well  as 
Leamard,  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Leonard  (Chamock). 

Lb  Cube  et  l'Apparbil,  a  Fr.  place- 
name,  is  a  popular  corruption  of  Prov. 
Fr.  Le  Coabo  el  la  Pari  (L.  Larchey, 
Diet,  dee  Nommee). 

Lbohorn,  an  English  oorruption  of 
Ligwnrim,  Livomo. 

Leidoebeb,  a  German  surname,  aa 
if  "  sorrow-giver,"  originally  meant  a 
tavern-keeper,  from  Ut,  wine ;  other 
forms  of  the  name  being  Leidgehel  and 
Leilgeb  (Andresen). 

Lbiohtoh  Buzzard,  from  Leighton 
Beau-deiert.  The  brazen  eagle,  for- 
merly tised  for  supporting  the  Bible  in 
the  church,  is  shown  as  the  buizitnl 
whence  the  town  was  named  {FhHolog. 
Traniaeliotu,  1655,  p.  67). 

TbeBuiuntisreallgeDtlemeii.  We  came 
ia  with  the  Conqaeror.  Our  minie  (aa  the 
French  baa  it)  is  Bnu-dcifri ;  which  ngni- 
liea  —  Friends,  what  does  it  ti|^ilj!  —  R. 
Bnmi,  Tkl  KngUlh  Moor,  lu.  t  (1639). 

Lbopabdstown,  the  name  of  a  place 
in  CO.  Dublin,  is  a  oorruption  of  Lepen- 
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toon,  whioh  is  a  trAnBlatian  of  its  Irish 
Bome  BalljualoDT,  i.e.  Baile-na-lchhar, 
"  town  of  tbe  lepers  "  (Joyce,  ii.  81). 

Leopold,  Fr.  Liopold,  It.  LeopoUlo, 
80  spelt  OS  if  derived  from  Leo,  a  lion, 
is  a  perversion  of  Qer.  Levimld, 
"people's  prince  "  (Yonge,  ii.  429). 

Lrtter-brick,  an  Irish  plaoe-name 
(Donegal,  Mayo),  dnggestive  of  Assy- 
rian cuneiforms,  is  an  Anglicized  form 
of  It,  LeifT-bnUe,  "  hiU'Side  of  the 
badger"  or  "brook"  {Joyce,  i.  891). 

Lbueios,        )  Greek  tianscriptionB 

LeAkocllob,  /  of  Lueiui,  LuaUliu, 
bringing  them  into  connexion  with 
hakdt,  white.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lycvt,  often  regarded  as  meaning  the 
Wolf-river  (Greek  lukot,  a  wolf),  was 
no  doubt  originally  the  White-river 
(Taylor,  p.  896).  Compare  note  on 
Auccwc  in  Paley's  ^tchyiut,  p.  08, 

LiBEBtT,  a  snraame,  is  perhaps  a 
corruption  of  Qer.  Liehert,  old  Ger. 
Litibhart  (Ferguson). 

LioBTNtKO-iK-THB-liIoBiaiia.apopa- 
lar  perversion  ot  ^Leightoa-h-Morihen 
in  Yorkshire  (Fhiblog.  Soe.  Pne.  v. 
140),  or  Laughlon-en-te-Morthen. 

LiLTWHiTB,  a  surname,  is  said  to  be 
a  corruption  of  InUl-thtcaiU,  a  local 
name,  a  httle  clearing  or  piece  of 
stubbed  ground  (Ghamock). 

LncBHOcsB,  a  sabuib  of  London,  a 
corruption  of  Limehurtt,  or  Lime-hott 
(Stowe).  The  original  word  no  doubt 
was  lyme-otle,  owl  being  a  Kentish  word 

LivtKGSTotiK,  a  Bumame,  representa 
in  its  first  part  old  Eng.  name  Leafing 
or  Ljjjing,  "  darling"  (Latinized  Liv- 
inaiu),  formed  £rom  iedf,  beloved  (Oer. 
lieb). 

Lizard,  a  name  applied  to  the  part 
of  several  old  towns  where  a  rope  walk 
is  situated,  is  said  to  be  from  knxarelU, 
the  lepers,  ropemaking  being  one  of  the 
few  occupations  permitted  to  them. — 
Mr.  Jephson  (4aoted  in  Miss  Yonge's 
SitloryofChrx»HanNamet,i.B9).  Com- 
pare the  Lizard  point  in  Cornwall  and 
Lezar-drienx  (Lizard  on  the  Trieui)  in 
Brittany,  boUi  of  which  have  rope- 
walks  near  them,  and  Lizarea  Wartha 
and    WoUas    (higher   and    lower)  in 


Gwendron:  vid.  E.  G.  Harvey,  MuUym, 
tit  Sielory,  Ac. 

LizABD  (Point)  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  two  Celtic  woids  meaning  th« 
"high  cape"  (Taylor,  236). 

LooHBBOOH,  in  Perthshire  and  in 
Boss-shire,  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Gaelic 
Loch-bhraom,  "  The  loch  of  showers  or 
driEiling  rain  "  (Robertson,  QaeUe  To- 
pography of  Seotlamd,  p.  442], 

LocKEB-BABsow, )    plaoo-Bames    in 

LocEBB-BY,  /  the  Lake  district 

of  N.  England,  are  said  to  have  been 
called  after  the  Scandinavian  Lolei 
{Taylor,  174). 

LoFTHOUSB,  the  name  of  a  place  in 
the  Cleveland  district,  Yorkshire,  is  a 
corrupted  form  of  the  older  name 
Lodhruum,  in  the  Bomesday  Survey 
(Atkinson,     Clevelattd     QliMtay,     p. 

LooHiLL,  an  Irish  place-ns 


LooiB-ooLDSTONE,  the  name  of  a 
parish  in  Aberdeenshire,  is  from  the 
Gaelic  La^-cal-dmne,  "the  hollow  be- 
hind the  fort "  (Robertson,  p.  44S). 

LoMocBKASB,  the  name  of  a  place  in 
Guernsey,  a  oormptioQ  of  L'AnoresM 
{N.  and  Q.  6th  S.  U.  p.  90). 


from  Ir.  LeamehoUl  (pronounced  lav- 
whill),  "  the  elm  wood  "  (Joyce,  Iriah 
Namea  of  Places,  vol.  i.  p.  89). 

LoHaiNUB,  the  traditional  ntune  in 
the  Avrea  Legenda  of  the  soldier  who 
pierced  the  Saviour's  side  with  hia 
spear  at  the  Cmoifixion,  is  a  corrupt 
form  of  LongetM,  a  name  also  given  to 
him  in  old  EogUah  writers,  apparently 
for  Lonehmu,  a  name  evolved  out  of 
UndU  (Xo7xq)i  the  Greek  word  for  the 
spear  (St.  John  lii.  84)  which  he 
employed  (whence  loncAw,  a  lance,  in 
Tertullian).  Similarly  8l.  ArchUridin, 
frequently  mentioned  in  mediieval 
writings,  is  merely  the  Greek  word  for 
the  "governor  of  the  feast"  (St.  John 
ii.  8),  told  the  Gospel  oj Nicodenmt  (v.) 
speaks  of  "a  man  named  Centwno." 
In  the  Foema  del  Cid,  L  S52,  he  is 
called  LoDginos;    in  the  Vie  de  8f. 
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Auban,  1.  IS8,  Lunffis ;    in  other  old 
Fr.  poams  Ltmgit  {e.g.  Bekkor's  Fera- 

Eveljm  in  3644  h&w  in  St.  Peter's  ftt 
Rome  a  statue  "  of  Longiaua  of  a  Co- 
lOBSean magnitude  "  {Diary,  Not.  17). 

Leland  reports  that  a  tower  of  Chep- 
Btow  Castle  oaUed  Longine  "  was 
erected  by  one  Lon^na,  a  Jew,  father 
of  the  soldier  whose  spear  pierced  the 
Bide  of  Christ." 

See  also  Apoeryphal  Ootpelt,  p.  264, 
ed.  Cowper ;  Chambers,  Book  of  Dayi, 
i.8T2:  Skeat,  Noie»  to  P.  PUnBinan,  p. 
408. 

Hi*  Hcmt  sideB  had  heeu  10  piercpd  . .  bj 
thit  rude  Roniui  Souldier,  oboae  oune  by 
unirritteii  trHditioii  «■«  lAmgius,  bul  a  nanit! 
(aa  I  nuppose)  mistakpn  for  llie  Wei[M>u 
wherewitb  he  pierced  him,  which  wu  t-nv' 
—Thii.  Jofkum,  Warki,  1673,  Tol.  ii.  p.  <m. 

E*p  hundrt^ea  B&ldor  )>»  bine  betelice  lUng 
en  hii  hai^n  lidka  .  .  b*tte  Imginia. — Lt- 
giBiU  ej  Iht  Holu  Read,  p.  107  (E.E.T.S.). 

[Tbe  centurion  that  wickedly  pierced  Him 
in  Hii  balj  aide  wu  aamed  Loaginui.] 
Ac  |)er  cam  fonb  a  bljnde  Im^gbt '  with  a 

keae  ipere  j-erouDde, 
Hihle  Imgeia,  u  ^Ivilere  telle^  ■  and  longe 


Ar  he  bedde  hoodlet  te  woiide  ra  wjde, 
liat  Laagtui  made  in  his  iyde. 

CuWJa/Laut,  1. 143t. 
Your  bFTte  Bouenjne 
Clouen  in  Iwayne, 
By  Inngei  the  blynde. 
Tht  Kta  Sclbivuue  Mayd,  1.  1J1  (Earlg 
Eng.  Fop.  P«(rj|,  m.7), 
Longti,  lake  the  speare  in  haode, 
A  nd  put  from  thee,  thoa  ney  wounde. 
Chatn  Myilrria,  u.  66  (Shaki.  Soc.). 

Loop  Head,  in  the  oonnt;  Clare, 
appears  to  be  a  Danish  modification  of 
its  Irish  name  Ceann-Leime,  "Leap 
Head;"  Loop  being  for  Dan.  hlMtp,  a 
leap  (Joyce,  i.  164). 

LoTHBDRT,  a  quarter  of  London  BUp- 
poeed  by  Stow  to  have  been  so  called 
from  tbe  Inaihtome  noise  made  by  the 
hrass-tumerB  who  there  made  oandle- 
Bticks  "  and  such  like  copper  or  laton 
works  "  (he  also  spells  it  LaOAerie  and 
Loadberie.—Snrvay,  1603,  p.  104,  ed. 
Thoms),  is  a  corruption  of  Lattenbary 
(Taylor,  286],  it  being  the  resort  of 
workeiB  in  the  composite  metal  o^ed 
taten  or  lallen. 


ii     )  MAJ-LAND 

LowBBTOWK,  the  name  of  several 
townlands  in  Ireland,  is  a  cormption 
of  Ir.  Ivhh-ghorian  (pron.  foorioun), "  a 
little  garden,"  dimin.  of  htbh-gori  (lit. 
"  herb-yard  "),  a  garden  (Joyce,  ii. 
818). 

"Lubbbb's  Head,"  sign  of  an  inn 
(2nJ  Pt.  Hen.  IF.  ii.  1),  i.e.  the  Lib- 
bard'»,  or  LcopanTe  Head. 

LuDBBaABBB,  "  Riot  Street,"  and 
Breitengtuee,  "  Broad  Street "  (wbid 
is  by  no  means  brood),  in  Nuremberg, 
owe  their  names  to  the  cloth -dressers, 
Lodem,  and  Taeh-hereiUnt,  who  for- 
merly inhabited  them  (Andresen). 

LuDOATE,  London,  so  spelt  as  if 
named  after  the  mythical  King  Lud,  ia 
Baid  to  be  a  cormption  of  Flood-gate, 
the  old  water  gate  of  the  Fleet  ( StUw- 
day  Bevtem,  vol.  46,  p.  461 ;  Stow,  Sur- 
vay,  p.  IS,  ed.  Thoms). 


UAcEujoOT,nameof  an  Irish  fiunily, 
is  a  cormption  otMpe  Vi  Leod,  i.e.  son 
of  the  grandson  of  Leod,  from  whom 
also  are  descended  the  Scotch  Mae- 
leods  {NoUt  and  Queriet,  5th  S. 
vii.88). 

Maoake,  a  place-name  in  Cork, 
stands  for  Ir.  niagh-damh,  "plain  of 
theoien"(JoycB,  i.  48). 

Maodrbdro,  "  Maid's- town,"  in 
Germany,  Latinized  as  "Mons  Puel- 
lamm,"  is  a  modification  of  the  andent 
Magelohttrgiim,  "  the  town  on  the 
plain ;  "  Celtia  magh,  a  plain  (Taylor, 
232). 

Maiden  Castle,  the  name  of  a 
striking  encampment  in  Dorsetsliire, 
probably  constmoted  by  the  Britons, 
and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Bo- 
manB,  iB  said  to  be  compoonded  of  nai 
and  dun,  "Brest  hill"  {Qtualerly  R«- 
viKui,  No.  222,  p.  306), 

Maidenhead,  a  place-oame,  is  a  cor- 
mption ot  MaidenMthe  (Taylor,  881). 

Maidgtone  is  etymologically  th« 
lOicn  on  the  Medwuy  (Taylor,  889). 

Hai-iahd,  the  Germanized  name  of 
Milan  (Mid.  H.  Qer.  Jfetlm),  aa  if 
"  May  land,"  with  reference  to  tixe  per- 
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petnal  sammer  of  its  climate,  so  as  to 
nuige  with  Florenoe,  the  floweiy  city 
whoae  device  is  a  lily.  Milan  is  from 
Latin  Mediolatmp,  itself  probably  a 
modification  of  an  older  word.  Com- 
pare Poland. 

Malacht,  in  Ireland,  a  Christian 
name,  is  an  incorrect  Anglicization  of 
Ir.  Maelteaehiainn  or  MelaghUn 
(O'Donovan). 

MALETitrTCM,  "  ni-ooma"  (subse- 
qnently  changed  into  Beneventam, 
"  Well-come "),  a  corruption  of  the 
Oreek  name  ifoWt-w. 

MANCsorr,  in  St.  Peler  Manarojt,  an 
old  church  in  Norwich,  so  called  be- 
cause it  stands  on  what  was  once  the 
"  Great  Croft  "  of  the  castle,  is  bora 
Magna  Crofia,  the  main  (0.  Fr.  magtie, 
vtaigne)  cioft. 

Mam  of  Wab,  a  townland  in  the 
pariah  of  Tnbber,  Ireland,  wae  origi- 
nally Mw'ntoar  (J.  H.  Todd,  War  of 
the  QaedkU  wUh  the  OaHl,  p.  cxliv.), 

Mak-bsuf,  )  plaoe-namea    in    Mor- 

Fain-bkup,  /  moudy,  bvu/  or  beuf, 
also  found  as  hue,  being  an  alteration  of 
the  6v  of  Danish  England  (Taylor, 
186). 

Uaaoarithb,  in  Denmark,  some- 
times represents  the  old  name  Qijot- 
gard,  where  the  first  part  of  the  word  is 
leal,  grjot,  =  grit,  Ger.  grie*  (Yonge, 
Chnwt.  Naitiet,  i.  2QS).  For  the  con- 
trary change,  see  Mbbeorot,  p.  236. 

Maboabetbi;nsu>bteb  in  Cologne 
was  originally  the  shrine  of  Ma/ria  ad 
gradus,  from  which,  probably  through 
the  shortened  form  MaTgrad,  the  name 
has  been  corrupted  (Andreaen). 

MABanKRm,BT.  The  star  3forp(irita 
CorotuB,  The  Pearl  of  the  Northern 
Crown,  it  is  said  has  been  sometimes 
transTormed  into  8t.  Marguerife  (J.  F. 
Blake,  Attronrmieal  ilythg,  p.  80). 

Mabekt  Field,  a  Lancashire  field- 
name, ocanrH  in  old  docnments  as 
Margreat't  Field,  evidently  Margaret's 
Field  {N.  and  Q.  Sth  S.  i.  418). 

Maekkt  Jiw,  the  name  of  a  town  in 
Cornwall,  also  called  Marazion,  is  a 
eormption  of  its  old  name  Mairaitu) 
or  MareagewK,  which  is  said  to  mean  in 
Conush  "Thnnday's  market"  (Carew ; 


MAURITIUS 


lay). 

The  name  wae  popularly  construed 
into  an  argument  for  Jews  having  set- 
tled in  Cornwall,  having  been  banished 
thilher  by  the  Roman  emperore  to 
work  the  mines.  See  Jbwb'  Tin,  p. 
195. 

Thru  ■  town  among  ui,  too,  wbieb  we  oil 
Marktl  Jta,  but  the  old  Tume  wu  Afanina*, 
thai  niEang  lb«  BitterDcu  of  Zion,  tbnj  tell 
me ;  uhI  bittnr  work  it  oaa  for  them  do 
doubt,  poof  souls!— C.  KlBiffcy,  Yeail,  p. 
(.W  (1851). 

Makkham,  as  a  somame  in  Ireland, 
is  an  Anglicizing  of  Ir.  O'Mc^eaeham 
(O 'Donovan). 

Mare  Lane,  in  London,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Mart  Lane. 

Mart  lane,  la  oiled  of  a  privilege  tome- 
time  enjoined  to  keep  a  mart  there,  long 
■Jaee  diacoatiaoed,  aud  thereibre  forgotten, 
K>  ■■  nothing  remainelb  for  memorj  bat  the 
name  of  Mart  Lane,  and  that  corrnpuj  termed 
AturJw  Latu.—Sloie,  Sumy  of'  Ltmioti,  1603, 
p.  ST,  ed.  Thorns. 

MARLBOBOoaB  is  not  so  named  from 
its  marl  soil,  bnt  was  originally  {St.] 
Maidulfg  horoagh  (Taylor,  392). 

Martlebonb,  the  name  of  the  chnrcb 
and  parish  so  called,  which  looks  like  a 
corruption  of  Mary-la-tonne,  is  really 
from  Man/- le- bourne,  t.e.  the  chapel  of 
tit.  Mary  situated  on  the  botmte  or 
brook  which  fiows  down  from  Hamp- 
stead  to  the  Thames,  giving  names  by 
the  way  to  Brook  Street,  Tyburn,  &o. 

Tbc  . 


e,  first  to  Tjbur 
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1(1117  "  le  Dome,"  and  which,  ™inB  on  I 
wuth-weiiteni  slope  of  Hampscesd  Hill,  runs 
close  by  Lord  Hertford's  villa  in  the  Rexent'l 
Park,  crosses  the  rosd  opposite  Sussex  Place, 
aud  reachea  High  Street  a  little  south  of  the 
Demetery. — Sat,  li#pt«ir.  Vide  Jtut,  Londim, 
i.p.47. 

Mattebfacs,  a  snmome,  is  said  to 
be  a  QotTuption  of  DeMartivat  or  Martin 
fHUt,  "  Martin's  fortress"  (Chamock). 

Maud  (formerly  Molds,  Fr.  Mahantd, 
for  Mahthtid,  Matilda)  is  sometimes  in 
Ireland  an  incorrect^  AnglioiEed  fbnn 
of  MeadMh  (pron.  Meave). 
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AnKlicize  the  native  nune  ifwrehear- 
iarh  (pron.  Mwkertagk),  the  Appella- 
tion  of  the  hero  of  an  old  Irish  poem 
(Traett  relating  to  IreUmd,  Ir,  Archfeo- 
log.  Soo.  vol.  i.).  Hence  also  Mxaiagh, 
ttaA.  iSorieurty. 

MAUSKTHUBif ,  "  Moiue-tower,"  the 
name  of  an  andent  tower  in  the  Bhine 
near  Bingen,  wasoriginaUyJtfauAurm, 
i.e.  toll-house,  from  mamlk,  toll,  ao 
called  because  the  dn^  on  goods  pass- 
ing up  the  river  used  to  be  collected 
there.  The  popnlar  legend  accounting 
for  the  modem  name  is  told  by  Sir  B. 
Saiokley  as  follows ; — 


k  greit  msny  of  them  togethe., 

into  s  bu-ne,  uid  burnt  th«m,  ujin^  :  That 
thej  differml  little  Irom  mic«  tbit  conouiDeil 
come,  find  were  profit&ble  to  nothing.  But 
God  left  not  w  greit  ■  crueliie  Toreuenged  : 
for  he  made  mice  aBSSult  him  in  grp&t  heapex, 
which  neuer  lelt  gnawing  ipon  him  nigfac 
Dor  diLj  ;  he  fled  into  >  Tower  which  wiu  in 
the  midat  of  the  Bluer  of  Rhyne  (which  to 
tfai«  day  is  called  the  Tmrtr  ot  lAkt,  of  that 
Client)  Auppofting  bee  ahould  be  safe  from 
them  in  the  midat  of  the  Riuer!  But  an 
iDnamersbleCompBDieofMiceiwam  over  the 
riuer  to  execute  the  Just  judgemeDt  of  God 
and  deuDured  him.— 7^  Fiiicitit  of  Man, 
16dl,  p.  438. 

Sonthej  haa  made  thia  stoiy  the  anh- 
jeot  of  a  ballad. 

&  frontier  town  of  N.  Tirol  is  called 
iSauthaut,  i.e.  Custom-hoUBe. 

It  is  BBserted  in  Beautiee  of  ilit  Rhine, 
by  H.  O.  Feamside  (p.  179),  but  I 
know  not  on  what  authority,  that  the 
Hautethurm  was  formerly  Moanen- 
iharm,  so  called  because  mounted  with 
gunswhioh  bore  the  nameof  mctuwrte. 

Ueoabyzcb,  Mboabiovzs,  Ac,  are 
mere  Oreek  transliterations  of  Persian 
names  begiuuiug  with  the  word 
Baga,  God,  as  u  the  prefix  meant 
"great,"  megaa. 

MKLVtLJ.B,  a  Connaught  aumame,  is 
an  Anglicized  form  of  Ir.  O'Muitx'Aii 
(O 'Donovan). 

Mkhnonia  of  the  Qreeka,  the  ao- 
called  buildinga  of  jfenwon,  owe  their 
name  to  a  misunderatauding  of  the 
word  tnennen,  which  signifiea  vast 
monuments,      especially      sepnlchial 
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monnments  (Bunaen,  Egypt,  voL  iii. 
p.  189). 

Mbndjou,  or  Jfen^ju,  in  Prov.  Fr.  ^ 
nangeuTt,  a  local  nickuame  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Alaise  by  thcee  of 
MyoQ,  ia  aaid  to  be  a  perversion  of  tbs 
old  tribal  name  Mand>^ni  {Man- 
Dhmb)  in  Ceaar  (De  Lincy,  Froferhet 
Fr afigai$,  i.  vi.). 

Men-of-Wab,  a  ridge  of  rocks  off  the 
Cornish  coast,  is  a  modern  oormptioii 
of  Cornish  Mettavmnr  (^  Welsh  maen- 
y-favir),  "  the  great  rock  "  (N.  and  Q. 
4th  8.  iv.  40G). 

Mepbibtophilks.  If  Andresen  is  to 
be  credited,  the  original  apeUing  of 
thia  uame  waa  Mephaiutophitet,  i.c.  No- 
Faast-loveT,i.e.Fauef-Wer.  He  thinks 
that  the  present  form  has  an  nnder- 
thought  as  to  his  mephiHe  natora 
{Volktelyvuihgie,  p.  17). 

Mbbbt  Modht,  the  name  which  the 
Puritans  gave  to  Mount  Wollaston, 
south  of  Eoaton,  New  England,  was  a 
corrnption  of  Ma-re  Mount,  the  name 

fives  it  by  one  of  the  early  colonists 
Bryant  and  Oay,  Eiii.  of  the  UniUd 
8lale»,  vol.  i.  p.  424). 

MiLBBUH,  a  term  applied  to  the 
Iriah  of  tu'istocratic  descent,  as  if  they 
come  from  Miletus,  according  to  Dr. 
Meyer  is  from  the  Irish  word  miteaclh, 
a  soldier  (Latham,  CeUve  Naturna, 
p.  76). 

MiLFOKD,  a  Connan^t  surname,  ia 
an  Anglicieed  form  of  Ir.  O'Mulfover 
(0' Donovan). 

MiNciNQ  liANR,  off  TowoT  Street, 
London,  ia  a  corruption  of  Mincheon 
Lane,  "so  called  of  tenements  there 
sometime  pertaining  to  the  Mt'ncAuna 
or  nima  of  St.  Helen's  in  Biahopagate 
Street"  (Stow,  Sttrvay,  1608,  p.  60, 
Thorns),  bom  A.  Sax.  minicen,  niuni- 
eene,  a  nun,  a  female  monk  (A.  Sax. 

Moat  Hnx,  in  Hawick,  Scotland, 
is  not  the  hill  with  a  moat  or  ditch, 
but  identical  with  the  Mote  ITill  or 
Moot  Hill  found  in  other  places,  that 
is,  the  mc«tiW  hill,  or  place  of  assembly, 
Korse  mot  (Taylor,  291). 

UoNBYOOLD,  the  name  of  a  place 
near  Orange,  in  Sligo,  ia  a  curious  per- 
version   of    ita    Insb    name    Muine- 
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DhuhhaUaigh,  "  The  Bhrnbbeiy  of 
Dnald"  (a  man's  name).  Themuine 
was  changed  into  money ;  and,  in  order 
to  match,  DhubhaJtaigh,  contracted 
into  Dhuald,  and  pronounced  by  pho- 
netic change  guald,  was  tranafonned 
into  gold  (Joyce,  ii.  142). 

UoNETBOD,  a  place-name  in  Antrim, 
is  an  Anglicized  form  of  tr.  fnui'ne 
node  (or  rod},  "  ShrnbbBry  of  the  iron- 
soum  "  (Joyce,  ii.  800). 

MoHKTSTKBLiHa,  a  place-name  in 
Londonderry,  la  an  Engtiah  corraption 
of  the  Irish  name  Monati^lynn,  "the 
monaateiy  of  O'Lynn,"  divided  as 
Uona-sterlynn  (Joyce,  ii.  146).  The 
oouversion  of  a  monastery,  whether 
OXytin'B  or  otherwise,  into  money 
ateriing  is  a  prooeea  not  unknown  in 
English  ohroniolee. 

MoNOiBXLLO,  the  Sicilian  name  of 
Ut.  Etna,  is  a  cormption  of  MofUe 
Qebel,  literally  "  lit.  Moontain,"  from 
Arab,  gebel,  a  mountain. 

UoMSTBB  Tba  Oardknb,  a  name  text 
a  certain  place  of  popular  resort  on  the 
banks  of  uie  Thames,  was  a  ooiruption 
of  the  original  name  The  Mituler  Qar- 
dent,  or  Monaiiery  Oardem,  an  ancient 
appurtenance  of  the  Abb^  of  West- 
minstei.  (See  Scott,  Qleanwgt  from 
Wegtrmrttter  Abbey,  p.  229.) 

WovTAOTj*,  as  a  surname  in  Ulster,  is 
an  Anglicized  form  of  3fao  Tei^e 
(O'Donovao). 

Montb-Fkucb,  "  Happy  Mount,"  is 
a  Portogaese  rendering  of  ^'ebel  al-JU, 
"Uooutain  of  the  Elephant,"  in  the 
kingdom  of  Adel  (Doric). 

Motm-FBLTBo,  a  moontainooa  dis- 
trict N.  of  Urbino,  as  if  "  the  mount  of 
the  felt-hat"  (like  PUatns  =  Pilealua, 
"Hatted"),  was  so  named  originally 
from  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretriut 
which  was  there  (Quarterly  £en'cu>. 
No.  177,  p.  97). 

UoHTi  Matto,  as  if  "Mad  monnt," 
is  an  Italian  cormption  of  Mona  lly- 

MoNTMABTRK,  a  district  of  Paris,  is 
said  to  be  a  oorroption  of  mon*  Martit, 
mountain  of  Mara  (rid.  Thorpe, 
Northern  Mythology,  i.  p.  238). 

MoMTBOsx,  in  Foi&rshire,  ia  a  cor- 


mption of  the  ancient  name  monrot, 
Oaelio  monadh-roi$,  "  The  hill  of  the 
rarine  "  (Robertson,  p.  454). 

Mont-Mdse,  a  place  in  Aberdeen- 
abire,  is  probably  a  oormptioD  of 
monadh-muiee,  "Boar's  Hill"  (Robert- 
son, Qaelio  Topography,  p.  45S). 

Moon,  a  snmame,  ia  a  contracted 
form  of  Molmne  (Camden,  Betiuuneg, 
1687,  p.  148). 

MooBBBOLM,  in  the  Glereland  dis- 
trict, is  a  corrupted  orthography  of 
MoreJmemn,  in  the  Domesday  Survey 
{Frmer't  Magazine,  Feb.  1877,  p.  171  j 
Atkinson,  Cleiielimd  Olotsary,'p,Tv.]. 

MOKDKAPBLI.E,  "  Murder  -  ehapel," 
near  Bonn,  is  corrupted  from  the 
original  name  Marlyrerh^lte  (An- 
dreson). 

MoBX'CiABE,  a  onrioufi  old  corrup- 
tion of  Mortlake,  on  the  Thames  near 
Richmond,  whi<:i],  by  an  incorrect 
division  of  the  word  as  Mor-ilake,  was 
frequently  pronoonoed  More  ■  dock. 
Thns  an  old  poem,  1705,  speaks  of 
"  Moreelaek  Tapstry  "  (see  Nares),  and 
Cowl^  of  "  The  richeetwork  of  Mort- 
elalcet  noble  loom." 

And  noir  Ferret  Opui  of  T»p«tiT  M  Mart- 
eUTk—FuUir,  Wtrthiu,  ti.  SM. 

MoRHiNo  Stak,  Tbb,  the  name  of 
a  river  which  flows  thrcogh  oo.  Lime- 
riek,  is  dne  to  a  popular  mistake.  Its 
old  Ir.  name  BanUiair  was  oormpted 
into  Oamhair,  which  signifies  "  the 
break  of  day,"  and  Uiis  was  farther 
improved  into  "  Morning  Star  "  (Joyce, 
ii.466). 

Mouirr-BioN,  the  Scriptural  sounding 
name  of  several  places  in  Ireland,  is  a 
half-translation,  nalf-oorraption,  of  Ir. 
Ctioe-a'-ttidheain,  "  EiU  of  the  fairy- 
moont "  (Joyce,  i.  41), 

MoDBBBOLX,  the  name  of  a  fishing 
village  near  Penzance,  is  eaid  to  be  a 
corraption  of  the  Cornish  words  ilfds- 
havle,  the  "  Maiden's  brook,"  or  Mo%- 
hai,  the  "Sheep's  moor"  (N.and  Q. 
6tb  S.  ii.  p.  90). 

MiTD-cBOFT,  the  name  of  a  field  near 
Eastbomne,  was  originally  the  Moat 
Croft  Field  (G.  F.  Chambers,  East- 
bourne,  p.  21). 

MCixBoss,  "  Mould-rose,"  a  place- 
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name, is  a  OemianiKed  form  of  Slavonic 
Mdraz  (Taylor,  889). 

MUBAI,  or  Mwdn,  the  name  of  a 
place  in  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  rivar,  bo  spelt  as  if  it  meant 
(in  Greek)  the  abode  of  the  hfoses,  is  a 
perversion  of  the  ancient  name  T-en- 
Mothf,  "  the  rivar-bank  (or  island)  of 
Moees,"  so  called  in  a  monament  of 
the  reign  of  Bamses  III.  (Gmgsch, 
Egypt  under    the    Pharaoht,   vol.    ii. 

p.  ii3). 

Mylobd,  a  place  near  Brianqon,  is  a 
popolar  corruption  of  MiUanret  {= 
millet  vent$).—h.  Larchey,  Did-  des 
Noimnee,  p.  xiii. 


N. 

Nancy  Cousik's  Bay,  in  North 
America,  is  a  corruption  by  English 

sailors  of  Aiuc  dee  Cowim,  or  Bay  of 
Mosquitoes,  the  name  given  to  it  by 
the  French  settlers, 

"Nkobopont,  "the  blaol^ bridge,"  the 
modern  name  of  the  island  of  Euboea, 
ia  a  corruption,  probably  due  to  Italian 
sailors,  of  JTcsrijio,  whidi  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  Egripo  or  Evripo,  the  town  built 
on  the  ancient  Euripua  (Taylor,  i)97). 
The  mediate  expression  was  Mod. 
Greek  en  EgHpo. 

Nettle,  as  a  proper  name,  seems  to 
oorrespond  to  the  old  German  ChnettiU, 
&om  O.  H.  Ger.  IcTveht,  A.  Sax.  oiiM,  a 
"knight"  (Ferguson,  Eng.  Sv/rwanet, 
p.  24y. 

Nbhiiaobn,  "  New  Maw  "  (1),  a  Bwiss 
place-name,  is  a  Germanization  of  the 
ancient  Novvmnagua. 

Nbukkibchsn,  "nine  churches,"  a 
German  place-name,  is  a  corruption  of 
Neuenkirchen,  "  New  church  "  (Taylor, 
464). 

Newholh,  near  Whitby,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Neuham  in  the  Domesday 
Survey. 

NiOHTiNOALB  Lank  (London)  was 
originaUy  named  after  ttie  "  Knightcn- 
gvUd"  at Porteakea  (Ed.  Review,  No. 
267,  Jan.  1670),  A.  Sax.  cnihtena 
guild. 
Tbere  v^re  thirteen  Knights  or  ■oldien. 


vell-belavnl  lo  tbe  Kinfr  [RJj^r]  aad  realm, 
for  service  by  tbtm  dope,  which  iwiut^ted 
lo  haee  s  cerlaia  portion  of  land  on  the  i«st 
pait  of  the  city.  .  .  .  The  Kin^  grioted  to 
their  rpiiuest  -  .  ,  and  named  it  Knigkteti 
Guild.— SfHc,  Surtwy,  1603,  p.  46  (ed, 
Tboms). 

NoBToN,  a  surname  in  Connanght,  ifl 
an  Anglicized  form  of  O'Naghton 
(O'Donovan). 

NuTPORD,  an  English  place-name,  is 
properly  the  ford  of  the  neai  cattle 
(Taylor,  466),  sometimes  called  nouf, 
A.  Sai.  neai. 

O. 


k  town  in  Devonshire, 

as  if  "  Oak-home-town,"  is  acorruption 
of  ite  ancient  naine  OcTteniiom  (it  is 
still  popularly  called  Ockinglon),  the 
town  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers 
Ock  or  Ockment. 

OAElNaTOH.  Near  Cambridge  is  a 
village,  called  phonetically  by  its  in- 
habitants "  Hokinton."  This  the  rail- 
way company  imagined  t<]  be  a  local 
mispronnnoiation  for  "  Oakingtoa," 
which  name  tJiey  have  painted  up  on 
the  spot,  and  stereotyped  by  their  time- 
tables. ArchiEological  researches,  how- 
ever, proved  that  the  real  name  ia 
Hockynton,  and  that  it  is  derived  from 
an  ancient  family  once  resident  there 
— the  Hockings.  See  Alnd  Annual 
Beiiorl  of  the  PvbHc  SecwU,  1880; 
Standard,  Aug.  28,  1880. 

Odensbe,  sometimes  also  Oditttey, 
Odin's  isle,  was  originaUy  Odintve, 
Odin's  holy  place  (Andiesen). 

dSiNS-BOKo,  an  Icelandic  name  lax 
Athens  in  the  Poetula  Sdgw  (Stories 
oftheApoatlea),  as  if  "Odin's  Borough" 
(Cleasby),  where  Odint  is  a  oorruption 
of  Athene,  borg  being  commonly  ap- 

Cnded  to  town-names,  as  in  itdma- 

Oblbach,  a  German  river- name,  as 
if  "  oil-brook,"  is,  according  to  Mone, 
from  Ir.  oU,  a  stone  (Taylor,  889), 
Another  form  of  that  word  is  Ir.  aSl 
(pron.  oil),  a  rock,  whence  "The  Oil," 
a  townland  in  Weiford,  derives  its 
name  (Joyce,  i.  24). 

Old  Abbbdbin,  or  Ou>  Town.    Mr. 
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A.  D.  Morice  writes  to  me  BBfollowa: — 
"TliiB  place  is  much  more  modem 
tlian  Aberdeen  proper,  and  the  original 
Dome,  etiU  colIoquiaU^  In  use,  was 
Alton,  meaning, I beliavB,  in  Celtic,  'the 
Village  of  the  Bum.'  Alton  became 
naturally  enough  Old  Town,  and  thia 
eventuaUy  Old  Ahcrdf^n."  Allt  is  the 
Gaelic  for  "stream." 

Old  Man,  »  name  frequently  given 
to  B  conspicuous  rocit,  p.y.  nt  Coniston, 
is  a  corruption  of  Celtic  alt  maen, 
"high rook"  (Taylor,  888). 

Old  Maud,  an  estate  in  the  parish 
of  New  Deer,  north  of  Aberdeen.  The 
original  name  was  AuUnuatdf  mean- 
ing the  Bum  of  the  Fox's  Hole.  This 
within  the  lost  century  has  become 
oormpted  into  Old  Maud,  and  when 
the  railway  was  made  firom  Aberdeen 
to  Inverness,  and  a  village  sprang  wp 
at  one  of  the  stations  near  Aiiltmaud 
the  proprietor  gave  it  the  name  of  New 
Maud  (Mr.  A.  D.  Morice). 

OuvBB,  originally  a  name  of 
chivaliy,  aa  in  Ihe  phrase  "  A  Rowland 
for  an  Ohver,"  Pr.  Otimer,  It,  OUviero, 
BO  spelt  as  if  derived  from  Lat.  oliva, 
the  olive,  is,  no  doubt,  a  perversion 
of  the  Scandinavian  Olaf,  Olafr,  or 
An}(jf  (whence  the  church  of  St.  Olavc, 
Londou,  derives  its  name).  It  was 
confused  probably  sometimes  with  the 
Danish  name^fvrr,  "ale  bibber." 

Obamob,  the  name  of  a  town  near 
Avignon,  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient 
name  AraMon  (Taylor,  204). 

OSTEND,  in  Belgiiun,  which  would 
seem  to  mean  the  "  east  end  "  (like 
Otfend  in  Essex),  is  really  the  "west 
iowsl)  end  "  of  the  great  canal  (Taylor, 
468). 

OcBs,  Rub  aut,  "Bears'  Street,"  in 
Paris,  was  originally  litK  aiu  Otie$, 
"  Geeae  Street "  (old  Fr.  ow  =  olr),  so 
oallod  bom  the  cookshops  there  which 
made  geese  their  siiecinhty  (P.  L. 
Jaeob,  liecueil  de  Farce*,  15th  oenl.  p. 
806). 

OvBNB,  Tbb,  the  name  of  a  villngein 
oo.  Cork,  is  a  corruption  of  Ir.  H'tm- 
hainn,  pronoanced  oovan,  i.e.  a  cave, 
there  being  a  very  remarkable  serieaof 
these  at  the  place  (Joyce,  Iri$h  Naaiet 
of  Placf»,  vol.  i.  p.  4-26). 


7     >  PALLETS 

OvBB,  a  plaoe-name  in  Cambridge- 
shire, is  fi:om  A.  Sax.  tS/er,  a  ^ore, 
Ger.  u/er  (Taylor,  482). 

OxFOED,  old  Eng.  Oxett-ford,  and 
Oma-ford,  apparently,  Uke  Botporot, 
"  the  ford  of  oien,"  was  probably  origi- 


frequent  r 
also  found  in  the  forms  Ugk,  Eitc,  Ej'p, 
Axe,  and  Ock,  all  from  the  Celtic  ui8^p, 
water.  Hence  also  Ux-hridge  and 
Oaen-ey  near  Oxford.  Howell  in  hia 
Londiti/niolit,  p.  12,  has  the  remark  that 
the  "  isig  or  Otue  .  .  .  pasneth  at 
length  by  Oxenford,  who  some  imagine 
should  rather  be  call'd  Ou«'/ordof  thia 
Kiver." 

OsiuNToWH,  a  quarter  of  old  Dubhn, 
is  a  corruption  of  Oitman-ioii-n,  the 
Ostmen   having    made    a   aetllemant 

Ox  Mountains,  in  Sligo,  is  a  trans- 
lation of  their  Mod.  Ir.  name  Sllahk- 
dhamb,  "  mountain  of  the  oxen,"  but 
this  ia  a  perversion  of  the  ancient 
Sliabh-ghamk,  probably  meaning 
"atormy  mountain"  {Joyce,  i.  65). 

OxaTEAD,  1   a  parisli  near  Oodstone 

OxaTEB,  /  in  Surrey,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Oak-glead,  the  settlement  in  the 
oak  wooda. 

OvBTBB-HiLL,  the  name  of  the  re- 
maina  of  a  Roman  encampment  in  the 
parish  of  Dinder,  near  Hereford,  ia 
supposed  to  be  a  aurvival  of  the  name 
otOelorius  Scapula,  the  consular  gover- 
nor of  Britain  (Camden's  Britannia, 
p.  680,  ed.  Gibson;  Tao.  Agrieola,  o. 
14,  Bolm'a  trans,  note  in  loco). 


Pain,  or  Pit^><,  asumame,  i.cPayfn, 
a  pagan  (Puinim),  from  Lat.  Pagonus. 

Pallets,  an  old  popular  name  for  a 
pariah  church  near  Royston  in  Here- 
fordshire, so  called  from  a  "saint 
EpptUet,  whose  reliques  he  buried 
about  the  high  Altar"  (Weever, 
Funeridl  Monumfntt,  p.  645,  1681). 
This  Pallet  or  Eppalet  ie  a  curiously 
disguised  form  of  Hippolytva  (It. 
Sant   Jppolitc),  wlio  was  martyred  in 
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PETBB  OUS 


2G2  bjr  being  torn  in  pieoee  \fy  wild 
bones,  to  fnlfil  the  meftnicg  of  his 
iiamo.    The  hamlet  is  still  Imown  u 

Ippoliis  (Yonge,  OhrM.  Name*,  i.  184). 
The  memory  of  this  ^aiot  was  long  pre- 
serred  W  &  ooriona  oastom  thus  re- 
counted by  Weaver : — 

Thu  mui  [Eppalel]  in  h'n  life  time  wu  m 
nod  tuner  of  oolls,  tad  ui  good  i  Horae- 
lach :  And  for  thne  q<uUttie>  no  deroutl; 
honoured  ifter  hia  death,  Chat  all  paawn^ra 
bj  UiaC  vaj  on  Hone-baeke,  (houfiht  chem- 
aeluea  bound  to  bring  Cbeii  Steedea  into  the 
Church,  eaea  vp  to  the  hi^b  Altar,  where 
thia  holj  UorsemaD  waa  ihnned,  and  where 
a  Prieal  eontinuallj  attended,  to  beatow  nieh 
fracnenu  of  Eppakia  miracles,  m  woiUd 
either  tame  >ou^  boraea,  cure  tame  iadea,  or 
refreahold^eaned,  andfoTwomeHicknejea. 
— -/Incicnl  FuntmU  McnuiiKnli,  p.  545. 

Fasibh  Gardmm,^ 

Do  jou  take  the  court  for  Piriii  gcritu  J 
ye  rtide  alavea.— SAiifeipBin,  Hm.  Vlll.  t.  4. 
So  in  the  original  copies  (Dyce), — a 
popular  oormption  of  Pan's  Oenrdm, 
''  Uia  Honse  of  Boberl  de  Parit,  which 
Eing  Richard  III.  proclaimed  &  recep- 
tacle of  Bntchers  Garbage,  the  Bear- 
garden in  Sonthwark  "  (Bailey). 

Pan,  the  pastoral  god,  the  Qreek 
form  of  the  Sanskrit  Paoaaa,  the  wind 
(M.  Uiiller,  Ghipa,  vol.  ii.),  wu  com- 
monly imderstood  to  mean  the  "aU 
pervading  god,"  as  if  conneoted  with 
pas,  pan,  all,  or  the  "  all  delighting." 

n£n  ii  f">  MXiiiraw,  ir.  «ui»  wSrn  t-npii. 
H<mtr,  Hsmv,ia. 
And  Pan  they  call'd  him,  lince  he  brought 

or  mirth  >o  rara  and  fall  a  featiTal. 

Chapnan,  p.  109  (ed.  Hooper). 

Pavana,  from  the  root  jiu,  to  pnrify 
(Picstet,  Orig.  Jtido-Europ,  ii.  116),  indi- 
cates the  cleansing  power  of  the  wind, 
the  tme  "  broom  that  sweeps  the  cob- 
webs off  the  sky,"    Compare : — 

All  tbe  ereaCurea  ar  hia  aemiloura ; 
The  windei  do  iweepe  hia  chambera  euerf 

And  oknidea  doe  wa^  his  rooma. 

C.  FleUhtr,  Chriili  Triumph  aJUr 
Vtath,  at.  17  (11)10). 
Men  aee  not  the  bright  light  wbiob  it  in 
theelonda;  but  the  wind  paaaelh, and  deana- 
eth  them.— ^.  V.  Jat,  uxTii.  tl. 

Paul,  the  Christian  name  of  the 
oelebrated  painter  Paul  (U  la  Boche, 
was  originally  Pol,  an  ftbbrevuttion  of 


Hippolyle,  the  name  by  which  he  wu 
christened  {N.  /md  Q.  4th  S.  ii.  381). 

P&WN,  an  old  name  for  a  corridor, 
which  formed  a  kind  of  bazaar,  in  the 
Royal  Exchange,  is    a  cormption  of 
Qer.  bahn,  Datcb  boom,  a  path  or  walk 
(see  Jesse,  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  35G). 
Id  truth  (kind  eouaw)  m;  commiag'a  frosa 
the  Paum. 
'Tit  nernf  vAan  gadpi  nKft,  1609. 
You  must  to  the  Patm  to  bo;  lawn. 
WiAittr,  (VHOnrd  He,  ii.  1  (aee  Dvoe, 
in  !«.). 

PsinLxag  Pool,  a  place  near  Old 
Street  Road,  London,  isacoimption  ot 
FerUotu,  or  Farhui  Pool,  formerly  ft 
spring  that,  overflowing  its  banka, 
caused  a  very  dangerous  pond  wheretB 
many  persona  lost  their  Uvea  [Old 
Plays,  vol.  vi.  p.  88,  ed.  182fi). 

Well  sbow  jou  the  bravest  nxvt  at  Borbui 
jKmd.~Tlie  Rtaring  Girb,  1611,  act  i.  ac.  t. 

Not  lar  from  it  [Moljwein  i*  also  ona 
other  clear  water  called  Ptrillmu  pnrf,  be- 
came divera  yoaths,  bv  awimmiug  thOHii, 
have  been  drowned. — 6tDiD,  Sanmi,  1603,  p. 
7  (ed.  Tboma). 

Pbhky  con  QUICK,  for  Pen  y  ewm 
ffurtc,  "  Head  of  the  Greek  Yall^,"  tha 
Conush  name  for  Falmouth  (H. 
Miillar,  Chtpt,  iiL  p.  804;. 

Fenhtcbobb,  near  Plymouth,  is  said 
to  be  from  the  old  British  name  P«ii.y- 
ervryi,  the  "  hMght  of  tbe  cross." 

Pkbot  Gboss,  at  Walham  Oreeo, 
Middlesex,  is  a  corruption  of  the  older 
form  "pMraer's  CroM."  This  in  ito 
turn  mgy  perhaps  have  been  a  eorntp- 
tion  of  Uie  oroN  (roads)  leading  to  the 
adjacent  "Poraon's  Oreen"  (Nokt 
and  Queriet,  Slh  S.  vL  S09). 

PxTBB  OowzB,  an  old  oorruption  ot 
Pylhagfirtu,  throng  the  French  PytAo- 
gore,  occurs  in  the  fallowing  extract 
from  a  dooomeut  of  doubtful  aathen- 

Peter  Oower  a  OreciaD  jouraejedde  flor 
KanyngeynEgTpteaod  irn6;ria. — Ctriamt 


;  Fart,  Aiiti^tiarf  Fim'mmMmiy,  Ap- 

Petbb  Otm,  a  personal  name  bonie 
by  im  individual  in  America,  is  stated  to 
be    an   Angliuied  fona  of  Piem  i 
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JWiT,  ft  name  given  to  him  by  the 
FcMioh  settleis  as  b  literal  rendering  of 
hiB  original  Oennan  appellation  Feuer- 
■f^'n  ("fire-atone"),  flint  (F.  H.  Lieber, 
Stranger  in  America  i  Lower,  Eng. 
Swmamet,  145). 

Pktba,  and  hsjxih  Pitrxa,  the 
capital  and  kingdom  of  the  Nabfttheans, 
are  mistranBlatioDS  by  the  Greeks  of 
the  native  Arabic  name,  which  ia 
Bag<yt  (the  mother  of  Ishmael),  a  dif- 
ferent word,  baring  a  diflerent  initial 
letter,  from  Hagar,  a  rock  or  atone. 
Hagarite  waa  a  recognized  title  for  the 
Bone  of  labmael  (Forster,  Sigtorieai 
Geography  of  Arabia,  i.  p.  287). 

Pbttt-cub,  in  Fifeshire,  is  a  oorrap- 
tionof  theOaelicPit-a-cftoir«,  "Hollow 
of  the  oorrie  or  dell "  (Bobertaon,  p. 
477). 

FPLAnMBAtnr,  "Plnm-tree,"  has  been 
found  as  the  name  of  a  Oennan  family, 
originally  called  Blei  (lead),  which 
being  translated  into  Latia  became 
Plumbum,  and  this  in  turn  was  mis- 
taken for  Low  Oer.  plumbdm,  a  plum- 
tree  (Andreaen). 

Pha&aob,  a  snmame,  is  a  oorraption 
of  the  old  German  name  Faro,  corre- 
sponding to  IceL  fori,  A.  Sax.  fara,  a 
traveller  ( Fergnson,  Eng .  Surnames,  p. 
B55). 

Pbabaoh,  he  whose  daughter  Soota  is 
fUiled  to  have  first  colonized  Ireland 
with  Egyptians  [StanibniBt),  eeems  to 
have  origmated  in  a  miamiderBtanding 
of  the  old  Liah  war-cry,  Farrih, 
Farrih!  "which  ia  a  Bcottish  woord, 
to  weete,  the  name  of  one  of  the  first 
kingee  of  Scotlajid,  called  Fargoa, 
Fergus,  or  Ferrague,  which  fought 
against  the  Piotee,  as  ye  ma^  reade  in 
Bnckbanan  De  rebut  iScofto*;  but  as 
others  write,  it  was  long  before  that, 
the  name  of  theyroheif  captayne,  under 
whom  they  fought  agaynat  the  Afri- 
cans, the  which  was  tiien  see  fortu- 
nate onto  them,  that  ever  aithenoe  they 
have  used  to  call  upon  his  name  in 
theyr  battalia."— Sptmsar,  3tate  of  Ire- 
land, p.  6Sii  (Globe  ed.). 

pRtBNix  Pake,  an  extensive  park  at 
Dublin,  owes  its  name  to  a  oornipUon 
of  the  original  Irish  Fionn-wwg,  "a 
clear  spring"  of  local  celebrity  ther» 


i9     )  PIOTI 

situated.  The  blunder  contained  in 
the  name  ia  viaibly  stereotyped  in  a 
stone  effigy  of"  the  Arabian  bird  "rising 
from  ita  pyre  on  the  aummit  of  B  columu 
in  a  conapiouona  part  of  the  park. 

PnaNisTOwN,  an  Irish  place-name, 
formerly  spelt  Fhenockstown,  ia  a 
corruption  of  Ir.  Baiie-na-bMionnog, 
"scE^crowa'  (Ang.Ir.^mnojre*')  town  " 
(Joyce,  L  87). 

Physiok,  a  snmame,  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  old  Got.  name  Fim  (Fer- 
guson, 288). 

PiAN  M  Voca,  "  Plain  of  the  Voice," 
the  name  of  a  aite  in  modem  Etruria,  ia 
a  corruption  of  Piano  di  Foloi,  so  called 
from  the  andent  city  of  FwW.  (See 
Dennis,  CUiea  and  Cemeteriea  of  Etru- 
ria, vol.  i.  p.  446,  ed.  1678.) 

PiOKBT-wiBB  BiTBB,  the  Canadian 
river  so  called,  ia  a  oorraption  of  JSiWers 
da  Pmrgatoire,  a  name  given  to  it  by 
the  French  coioniata  (Scheie  De  Vere, 
The  EngUik  of  Ihe  New  World). 

PiCTi,  "Pointed,"  the  Latin  nune 
for  the  Caledonian  tribe  whom  we  call 
the  Fieta  (Claudion),  auppoeed  to  be 
allusive  to  their  custom  of  atoining  their 
bodies.  Bo  Lord  Btrangford;  "The 
Pieti  got  their  name  from  the  Romans, 
as  being  tattooed,  distinct  from  the 
clothed  and  tamed  Britons"  (Letter* 
and  Paper*,  p.  162).  It  ia  probably 
a  modification  of  the  original  Celtic 
name  peteta,  "the  fighters"  (Taylor, 
81, 896 ;  Trench,  Sivdg  of  Worde,  121), 
akm  perhaps  to  Lat.  pectere,  to  comb, 
to  beat,  Eag.fighl.  Compare  also  the 
Fieionei    (Pictet,    Orig.    Indo-Ewvp. 


an  ancient  race  of  pjgmiee  endowed 
with  extraordinary  strength,  and  ca- 
pable of  the  greatest  efforts  in  the 
shortest  time,  who  are  believed  to 
have  built  Linlithgow  Palace  (J.  G. 
Dalyell,  Darker  Saperstiliotu  of  Scot- 
land, p.  CS2).  In  M.  Scotland  a  de- 
formed and  diminutive  person  is  called 
a  picht,  while  the  Picft  are  known  as 
Fcehli  or  Fehii  (Janiieson).  Compare 
"A  peghie,  pigmeus"  (CathoUcon  An- 
gUeum).  It  is  well  known  that  the 
aboriginea  of  a  ooimtry  commonly 
degenerate  into  pygmies,  elves,  or  tro- 
glodytes in  the  superatitiona  bellela  of 
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their  supplantera  (of.  Ewald,  Hist,  of 
lerael,  i.  -228 ;  Pusey,  On  Daniel,  506 ; 
M'Lennttn,  Prim.  Marriage,  80 ;  M. 
WiUiamB,  Slod.  India,  181 ;  Wright, 
Cell,  EoTnan,  and  Scu«m,  86). 

Tbe  Pictee,  b  people  Dot  >ocilW  of  paint- 
ing tbeir  bodies,  as  eome  bave  auppox^,  but 
upon  miiukiag  lh«ir  trae  uune  vbich  was 
PAic/ilian  that  IK  (OKiffiKhlPn.— renlrgan, 
i?r>ftlHluHi  vf  Detaued    laltUieence,    p.    114 

(lew). 

Sylvester  aesnres  Ma  patron  James  I. 
thnt  he  would  Burmount  in  excelleoce 

all  those 

IVbicb  have  (before  tliee>  Rul'd  ih'  bard- 
ruled  Scots 

(,  p.  306(I6iei), 

Pio  AND  Cabbot,  the  aign  of  an  inn  at 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  is  said  to  haTe 
been  originally  Pigue  et  carreau,  the 
^lule  and  diamond  cardie  [DvbUn 
Umvereity  Hagazinr,  Oct,  1868). 

Fio  AND  Whistlx,  ae  a  device  on  the 
signboard  of  an  inn,  is  eaid  to  have 
been  originally  TIk  Pug  t»  the  WagKoil 
{-botDt).  Bnt  see  Hitt.  of  Signboards, 
4S7. 

Pio-FAT,  a  Bumame,  is  a  oorraption 
of  Pickfoid  (Ghoraock). 

PlLATUB,  or  MoTit  de  Pilate,  the  moun- 
tain overhanging  Lucerne,  in  a  tam 
on  the  summit  of  which  Pontiiis  Pilate 
ia  popularly  believed  to  have  drowned 
himself,  ie  a  corruption  ot  Mont  Pilca- 
tue,  "thecloud'i:iij)pedhill,"niotmtain8 
being  everywhere  said  to  have  their 
hat  on  when  their  summits  are  covered 
with  mist.  Compare  Chapeau  Dieu 
near  the  bay  of  Ftmdy,  now  Shepody 
Moimtain. 

irSkiddawbatbacop 
Scruffel  wota  liill  veil  of  that. 

Baii'i  Prnvtrbi. 

Fink,  a  surname,  seems  to  be  a  eon- 
traction  of  rinnock,  and  probably  Ibe 
same  as  Pcnwicft,  Ger.  Fmnickc. 

PiTCHLEi,  a  pUce-name  in  North- 
amptonshire, is  »  corruption  of  Picte- 
lei  or  Pihtca-iea  (in  Doomsday),  the 
laga  or  aettloment  of  the  Hcts  (Taylor, 
270). 

PiTPOcE,  in  Pertbshire,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Oaehc  Pil-fuar,  "  The  cold 
hoUow  "  (Kobertaon,  p.  477). 

Plabtbb,  in  Ghapel  FUuIct,  the  name 


of  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Boi,  in 
more  properly  Pletlor,  a  eormption  o( 
pleytUnc  (A.  Sax.  pleff-ttow),  a  "  play 
place,"  and  so  denotes  the  chapel  on 
the  village  green.     (See  White'e  Sd- 

Plotcock,  a  cnrions  Scottish  name 
for  the  devil  (Bamsay),  aa  if  from  Scot. 
plot,  to  scold  or  bum,  and  cmk,  is  pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  Icol.  bltH-gttii, 
a  heathen  god  (compare  bIdt-goSi,  a 
heathen  priest),  from  bW,  woiGhip, 
sacrifice,  later  especially  heathen  wor- 

PoUND,  a  modification  of  old  Xing. 
Folayn,  equivalent  to  Ger.  Polen  ot 
PoMen,  "  men  of  the  plaina,  "  from  the 
Slavonic  yo?!*,  a  plain  (Taylor,  397), 

PoNT-A-CoCLKOvRK  (Oise),  "  Serpent 
bridge,"  waBformerlyPon('a-Qi«7«iPrr', 
which  stands  for  Ponl  d  yui  I'euvre,  in 
Latin  Pone  cui  aperit,  i.e.  PotU  a  9<n' 
ouvrf,  the  bridge  wliich  was  only  opened 
to  passengers  on  paying  a  toll  (L.  Lor- 
chey,  Diciionnaire  dee  Nomtimi,  p.  "•">  ) 

PoHTE  UoLLB,  au  Itahan  eorraptioti 
of  Pons  Milvivt,  the  Milvian  Bridge. 

Portland,  the  name  of  a  townlsnd 
in  Tipnerary,  ia  a  diagnised  form  of 
Porlohnane,  originally  Ir.  Port-an- 
lolchain,  "  tbe  bank  (or  landing-place) 
of  the  hltle  hiU"  (Joyce,  ii.  226). 

PoBT  RoiAL,  BO  called,  not  becanea 
on  one  occasion  i(  inmished  a  royal  re- 
fuge to  Phihp  Augustus,  bat  betranse 
the  general  name  of  the  district  in 
which  the  volley  hes  was  Porrait,  so 
called  fi'om  Low  Lat,  Potto,  or  Borra, 
a  hollow  overgrown  with  brambles 
in  which  there  ia  stagnant  wnler 
(Leboeuf).  So  F.  Martin,  Angdique 
Amauld,  pp.  1,  2;  TuUoch,  Fatoal,  p. 
79. 

PoRTWiKE,  a  BDmame,  anciently 
Polewyne,    for   Pifitevin,   a  native   of 

Precious,  a  surname,  is  eaid  to  be  & 
corruption  of  Prieethouee  (Cbnmock). 

Prb-Marie,  in  Poitou,  which  seems 
to  be  Pre  dt  Marin,  was  formerly  Prw- 
lum  mtiledidum  (pre  »MiiKii(). — L.  Lar- 
diey,  Diet,  des  Nommfe. 

Frgster  John,  that  is,  Priest  or 
Presbyter  Jolm    (Lat.  Presbyter   Jif- 
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/Hinn««),  a  BapposedChristiaD  sovereign 
aad  priest  reigning  somewhere  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  or  Africa,  famous  in  mediie  vol 
story,  was  probably  meant  for  Our- 
£haa.  His  name  softened  into  Yur- 
Khan,  M.  Oppert  thinks,  may  liave 
been  mistaken  by  the  Syrian  priests 
for  Juehanan  or  Johannes  (see  Edin- 
burgh Itmiew,  Jan.  1672,  p.  25).  It 
has  also  been  regarded  as  a  corrnption 
of  Ungh  Khan  (Wheeler,  Noted  Nrcmet 
of  Fiction,  p.  800).  Maroo  Polo  iden- 
tifies this  mysterioUB  monarch  with 
Unk-Khan,  spelt  Unc  Can  and  Uncan  in 
Pnrctias  (Pi!i;rimaget,  p.  884).  Pnr- 
chaa  has  a  long  disousBion  aa  to  the 
origin  of  the  name.  He  observes  tbat 
the  Ethiopian  Emperor  bore  the  title 
Beldigian,  meaning  a  precions  stone, 
and  Uiat  "  tliis  by  corruption  of  the 
name  by  Merchants  was  pronounced 
Trifit  Qian  or  John"  (Pilgrimaget, 
p.  836).  He  also  quotes  Joseph  Scali- 
ger's  theory  that  the  Ethiopian  Empe- 
ror was  oailed  Frestegiano,  "  which  in 
the  Persian  tongne  signifleth  '  Apos- 
tolike,"  inferring  thereliy  that  he  is  a 
Christian  King  of  the  rightfaith  "  {ibid. 
p.  884).  •'  That  title  of  Preete^n,  or 
Apostolicall,  others  not  understanding 
called  Priest  John,  or  Prete  Janni,"  and 
sometimes  even  "  PreciouB  John  "  {ibid. 
p.  887).  Maimonides  mentions  him  as 
Preeto-Coan.  His  effigy  constitutes 
the  arms  of  the  see  of  Chichester  (see 
Baring-Gonld,  Curiout  Mylha  of  the 
Slid.  Agm,  1st  Ser. ;  JaarnaX  of 
Ethnolog.  Sot.  Jan.  11,  1870;  G. 
Oppert,  Bpt  Preihyler  Jchannet). 

From  this  land  of  Uactrie  men  go  in  many 
dsvs  journey  (o  llie  land  or  Prvsler  John, 
that  la  a  gteU  Kin[irror  of  Inde. — Sir  J. 
UauadiviHt,  TraiitU,  p.  Hi, 

Premier  John  and  Pratijane,  according 
to  Zaga  Zabo,  quoted  in  Selden,  Tillea 
of  Honour,  p.  65,  is  corrupted  firom  Pre- 
ciout  Qian,  the  name  of  that  monarch 
in  Ethiopio  being  Qian  Bclul,  i.e.  Pre- 
cious John. 

pRiKZRBiM,  in  Alsaoe,  was  originally 
.  Bruningcilteivl. 

Prometbeus  (in  Greek  the  "  Pro- 
vider "  or  "Fore-thinker,"  from  pro- 
vUlhea,   fore -thinking,   provident),  the 


r  fire-drill  that  provides  i 
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fire  (Tyler,  Early  Hiit.  of  Mankind,  p. 
254).  See  also  Kelly,  Indo-Evrop. 
TradUion,  p.  41  sec;. 

Pbobitique  (Fr.),  in  the  expression 
La  piamne  probatique  for  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  (St.  John,  v.  2),  is  an  adop- 
tion, probably  from  a  supposed  con- 
nexion vMxprobation.prohohu,  of  Vul- 
gate vfobaliea  piadiut,  which  is  merely 
the  Greek  i[>r<AatiM,  the  sheep-gatl, 
from  prdbabm,  a  sheep.  It  is  called 
" iho probationary  pool  (I)  in  Didron's 
Chriftian  Iconography,  Eng.  trans,  p. 
868. 

Pni  DC  pou,  a  French  place-name,  is 
not  le  paid  du  fov,  as  one  might  be 
tempted  to  suppose,  but  "the  hiU  of 
the  beech "  (L.  Larcfaey,  Diet,  det 
Nomnwa),  tcara  puy,  a  slope  {•podiuw), 
and  oldFr./mt,  beech,  from  Lat./o^us. 

Pdbchase,  a  surname,  la  a  corrup- 
tion of  Puri'iM,  another  form  ofPef- 
kins,  a  dimin.  of  I'icrre  (Chamook). 


QuBRFUBT,  the  name  of  the  German 
town  so  called,  as  if  "  cross -ford,''  is 
really  from  quim,  a  mill  (Andresen). 

QoiLLE-BBDF,  \  place-names  in  Nor- 

QuiTTB-BBUP,  j  mandy,  correspond- 
ing to  Engtish£tZ-b^,  the  iii/r  (or  village) 
of  the  well,  and  WhUmi,  i.e.  while 
village  {Taylor,  186). 

QniNTiH,  a  Christian  name  in  Ire- 
land, ie  an  incorrectly  Anglicized  form 
of  Ir.  Cu-nuiigyf!  (pron.  Coofnj),  "  dog  of 
the  plun  "  (O'Donovan). 


B. 


Babbit,  a  surname,  is  perhaps  iden- 
tical with ^dfcbod,  thenameof  a"duke 
of  the  Frisians  "  (Roger  of  Wendover), 
a  corruption  of  Sadhod,  "counsel- 
envoy"  (Ferguson,  166). 

Babeh,  a  Germanized  form  of  So- 
venna,  as  if  connected  with  rahen, 
ravens. 
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Baihbibd,  ft  Huruame,  ia  a  oorniptioD 
of  Eamherl  (Chftmook). 

RuHBow,  a  enmaine,  is  ft  oonuption 
of  Manibovic  or  RatmbauU  (Ohftmook}. 

Rainbford,  ft  Bumome,  is  a  ooimp- 
tion  oS  Rav€neford{Caiail«ii,Memaittta, 
1037,  p.  148). 

Banboh,  an  Eng.  place-name,  is  a 
oorruption  of  the  ancient  Batnpisham 
(Esrle). 

Ranboh,  a  Borname,  "  is  evidently," 
BayB  Mi.  Fetgaaoa,  "theoldNorseron- 
sanir,  piratical"  (Eng.  Svmame*,  p. 
liSS). 

Bastedb,  the  name  of  a  palace  in 
Oldenburg,  as  if  froni  ratten,  to  reet, 
was  originally  Radettede  (a  oolCiTated 
place ) . — AndieMn . 

BATBtxjwNET,  ft  place-name  in 
Queen's  County,  meaning  "fort  of  the 
ohuioh  "  (domhmuA),  ia  a  popular  oor- 
ruption  of  the  old  Ir.  naxae  Eath-tanA- 
naigh,  "fort  of  the  green  field"  (Joyoe, 
i222). 

Rawbonk,  a  Bdniame,  othenrise  Ha- 
hone,  BtandB  for  Salhhone,  or  perh^M 
for  G«T.  Hraban,  "  Raven  "  (FergnBon, 
169). 

Redchub,  otherwise  Eiehehair,  a 
place-name  in  Limerick,  stands  for  Bed- 
theard,  an  old  Eng.  translation  of  its 
It.  name  Bearna-dhearg,  "roigvp;" 
Prov.  Eng.  sheard,  a  gap  (Joyce,  i. 
420). 

Rhdfoot,  a  samame,  is  a  corruption 
ofBadford  (Charaock). 

Rkdfath,  a  Bomame,  seems  to  be  the 
English  form  of  old  Ger.  Batperlh, 
Ba^ert  |t.e.  £ad-&eri , '  'connsel-bright' '). 
—Ferguson,  166. 

Rbdriff,  on  the  Thames,  in  London, 
is  a  corruption  of  Botherl^ihe,  appa- 
rently the  "  cattle  wharf."  So  Quern- 
?uv6  is  fonnd  in  old  writers  for  Qaeen- 
hithe.    Lamhelh  is  for  Loamlulhe. 

Red  Bra,  Lat.  Mare  Babrum,  Oreek 
EnUhrd  Ihdlataa,  the  Septuagint  ren- 
dering of  Eeb.  Yam  Siiph, "  sea  of  sea- 
weed {or  ruflhes)." — Brugsoh,  Egypt 
under  the  Pharaoht,  ii.  889,  has  no 
reference  to  the  eoloui  of  its  waters, 
but  probably  meant  originally  tlie  sea 
of  tne    Edomites,  Simyaritea,  Ety- 


thyftawn^  or  Fhosm 


,  who  lived  o 


"rad 


men,"  that  ia,  the  Semites  a 
from  the  black  negroes  and  yellow 
Turanians  (Benan,  Hitt.  det  lianguf 
Sermtiques,  p.  89  ;  Bib.  Diet.  iii.  1011). 

Rkoisvilla,  "  Eingeton,"  the  Roman 
name  of  an  ancient  Felasgio  settlement 
on  the  coast  of  Ebtiria,  is  very  pro- 
bably a  cormption  of  the  EtraBoaa 
name  Begae,  the  place  being  so  called 
seemingly  from  the  defii  (Oreab  rkigai) 
indicative  of  its  situatiDn  ^Dennis, 
CiHet  and  Oemeteriet  o/Etrwna,  voL  L 
p.  489,  ed.  1878). 

Bekata,  an  Italianiced  form  of  the 
name  Binie,  understood  aa  "re-bom," 
"regenerate."  It  is  really  the  femi- 
nine form  of  Bini,  which  is  a  shortened 
form  of  Fr.  if  enter  orBeignier  IRaynar 
in  Domesday  Book),  Norse  Radnor, 
for  Bagin-here, "  Warrior  of  jndgnient" 
(Tonge,  ii.  878).  6o  Sini  in  Italian 
became  Benato. 

RiTHOLDB  (i.e.  Reginald's  sen),  a 
snmame  in  Connanght,  is  an  Angli- 
aizedfonaof  Jfae£unna2(0'DonovaD). 


"Valley  of  the  Rhine"  (Oaidos). 

Rhinokoluka, 

RbinokoRuba,  i  tory  of  Konina," 
Arabic  a^  Kttrvn,  believed  to  have 
been  a  colony  foonded  by  men  with 
"  mutilftted  noaes "  (Ton  Bohlen, 
Qenetii,  i.  820),  as  if  from  Greek 
pic,  fHVos,  the  nose,  and  c^Xovpoc,  docked, 
truncated.    Bat  compare   The  Ntue, 

Cambjaen  King  of  PeraiA  .  .  .  .nlofflhi 
muti  of  all  the  people  in  ^Trie,  by  meauee 
vbereof  the  puce  was  aflenrtidt  called 
lUJnwofuni.— Xtiwca,  Ifenb,  tnulaled  bj 
Lodge,  1614,  p.  b67. 

Bhtdweli,  the  Welsh  name  (Spnr- 
rell)  of  Bedford  (anciently  Bedanfirrd, 
"  Bedoa'aford  "),  aa  if  meaning  "ford  " 
{rhyd)  of  the  "  bed  "  (gwely). 

RiOHBOROUOH,  near  Sandwich,  is 
the  modem  form  of  Byptacimier,  from 
Lat.  Huiupium  ecutra. 

Manycitiea.  .  .  .  wera  jralled  with  Manc^ 
and  baked  brick*  or  tiles,  aa  Bitkbomie  or 
RjptacMter,  ia  the  lale  of  Tbaoet.— Stoai, 
fianay,  1603,  p.  8  (ed.  Thoma). 

BiiiasBHD,  the  pandoxjcal  name  of  a 
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BOSA 


eaaaide  pUce  near  Dublin,  was,  no 
doubt,  originollj'  the  "end  of  the 
Wnn,"  in  Insh  a  point  of  land  (Jo^e, 
i.  898). 

BiNavTLLB,  the  nune  of  a  place  in 
Waterford,  and  Bi'TigniUa,  in  Fer- 
manaKfa,  are  oorrnptionB  of  Ir.  ^'mi' 
ihSe,  the  point  of  the  ancient  tree  " 
(Joyce,  i.  89S). 

BiHOWOOP,  a  plaoe-oame  in  Hants,  a 
ctmmpt  form  of  Bemteioood,  said  to 
preoerve  the  name  of  the  andent  tribe 
of  the  Begm  (Taylor,  78). 

RrvAis,  The,  the  name  of  three 
hills  near  Nevin,  in  Camarvonsbire,  in 
a  oorrnption  of  Yr  Eift,  "  The  Pork," 
these  hills  being  eo  called  in  Welah 
from  their  peculiar  shape  (N.  and  Q, 
Sib  8-  i-  p.  247 ;  Rhys,  Lecturet  on 
WeUh  Philohgy,  p.  167). 

BOBIN.  Miss  Tonge  observes  that 
this  Dame,  aa  well  as  ita  original 
Eobert,  is  popularly  given  to  many  red 
objects,  i.g,  to  the  redbreast  (Latinized 
ru^eu&i) ;  totheredeampiou  {LychfMt 
dioiai),  commonly  called  "  robins ;  "  to 
the  Lycknit  jh«  iMeuUt,  called  "  Ragged 
Robin  ; "  and  "  Herb  Robert "  (Ohritt. 
Namet,  ii.  868} ;  perhaps  from  an 
imagined  oonnexloii  with  Lat,  Tubeut, 
red.  So  Bttprechl,  which  is  the  same 
name  (from  0.  H.  Qer.  Eriad-ptTaJU, 
"  fame-bright "),  was  long  suppoeed  to 
be  derived  from  "  red,"  and  waa 
tranaformed    into    Beiibwt  and  Red- 

Bobin's  Bkbf,  the  name  of  some 
tffojecting  rocks  at  the  month  of  the 
Kills  off  Staten  Island,  is  a  corruption 
of  the  old  name  Eobyn'i  R%ft,  i.e.  Seal 
Beef,  so  o^ed  flrom  their  being  the 
favomite  haunt  of  eeals  (Bryant  and 
Qay.  Hitt.  of  VnUed  Staiet,  vol.  i. 
p.  MS). 

BocicLiFF,  the  name  of  a  place  in 
the  Cleveland  district,  Torkuiire,  is 
oorrapted  from  Souddive  in  the  Domes- 
day Snrv^. 

Rock-end,  the  name  of  a  bay  in 
Guernsey,  is  a  oorrnption  of  Booguaine 
(N.  and  Q.  0th  8.  ii.  p.  90). 

BooEBs,  a  snmame  in  Tyrone,  is  Qie 
English  rendering  of  the  old  Iriah 
name  Mac   Bory,    Roger    being   the 


Msiuned  synonym  of  Ir.  BvaidJiri  or 
Rory  (O'Donovan). 

BoiiAHDSECs,  on  the  Rhine,  supposed 
to  have  ite  name  from  the  oruBader 
Roland,  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
rolUndee-ecke,  with  reference  to  the 
Tolhng  waves  at  the  bend  [eeke)  of  the 
river  (Taylor,  894). 

BoLLBiGHT  Stonis,  or  RoUrioh 
Stones,  acurionsandanoient  monument 
of  upright  stones  disposed  in  a  circle, 
south  of  Long  Compton  in  Warwick- 
shire, according  to  an  old  tradition 
notioed  by  Camden  owes  its  name  to 
Bollo  the  Dane.  In  modem  timee 
some  have  seen  in  these  stones  a 
Beptdcbral  memorial,  and  soggested  an 
origin  for  their  name  in  the  Oaelio 
roilig,  a  churchyard,  or  rvithlean  an 
ri^n,  "the   circle  of  the  king"  (Bnr- 

C,  Hiitorio  Wamriekthire).  All  this 
ever  eeenu  very  doubtfoL 
Book's  TRnHHAL,  The,  the  name  of 
a  aingnlar  "  hoop-shaped  hill "  in  Sus- 
sex, is  "  a  cormption  probably  of 
Bormdail  and  8l.  Boche''  {Quarterly 
Beoims,  No.  238,  p.  56). 


RopXB,  ae 
instances  not  derived  from  him  who 
makes  ropes,  bat  a  corruption,  throu{^ 
the  forms  Booper,  Uoutpee,  Boapear,  of 
L.  lMi,Evbra-Spalha{FnlleT,Worthiet, 
i.  60),  "red-sword,"  like  Longeapie. 
However,  Lower  quotee  from  Wri^t : 

There  iBftTerr  vitieiit  iunilj  of  the  Raptn 
in    CamberUad,   wbo   bnve    lived   imme- 


BoBA,  in  the  name  of  the  Swiss 
mountain  Monle  Bota,  probably  has  no 
referenoe  to  the  rosy  tint  of  the  Alpine 
l^ow  SB  Wordsworth  snppoaed  : 

The  Alpiae  Mouet,  that  Ukei  its  Dsme 
From  rwtiiu  hues,  mr  kenned  it  mora  and 

Eeeltaait,  SonntU,  pt.  3,  zlvi. 

It  is  rather,  like  Boteg,  Boieviavi,  Bott- 
herg,  Scotch  Botneaih,  Boadtuj,  a  deri- 
vativo  of  Celtic  rM,  a  prominent  peak 
or  headluid  (I.  Taylor,  Wordi  and 
Flaceg,  p.  226,  2nd  ed.).  Compare 
ifoaeland,  a  peninsula  in  Cornwall, 
containing  the  ancient  parish  of  Eglos- 
Bo«. 
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Ilov  riintly-flunfa'd,  haw  phantom -fair, 
Wad  Monit  Rtitjif  ban^D?  tbere, 
A  thoUHand  Bliailotr^-penciiril  lallevi, 
And  uiQwj  deLla  la  a  }^old?D  air, 

Ttui<!/«m,  The  Daiig. 

BosiMOKD,  a  Chriftinn  name,  It.  and 
Span,  Ilo»amiitid-i,  has  often  been 
niideretcrod  as  meaniii);  "  chaste  rose  " 
(Lat.  rota  mvfida).  It  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  old  Teutonic  name  Hro^nKmd 
or  HTMemund,  "  Famed  protection  " 
(hTve,  fame),  or,  according  to  others, 
"  Horse  protection  "  (hrose,  horee). — 
Yonge,  Christ.  Namei,  i.  421,  ii.  279. 


RosABiB,  a  place  in  BanGTshire,  re- 
presents  the  Gaelic  Soa-airidh,  "  The 
point  of  the  shealing "  (Bobeitaon, 
p.  405). 

Rose,  a  Christian  name,  is  generally 
regarded  as  identical  (Uke  tlie  Greek 
lihoda)  with  the  flower-name,  Lat. 
roaa.  It  is  really  a  modification  of  old 
£ug.  ifoeie,  Fr,  Uohaia,  Latinized  aa 
iJopsio,  derived  from  Teutonic  hr&», 
"  fame "  (Yonge,  Chrisfian  Names, 
i.  420). 

Roheaia,  tlie  daughter  of  Aubrey  de  Vers, 
Cbief  Justice  of  ^^igland  under  Heni?  V. 
eivcle<l  a  cron  Id  Ihe  higb-wa;  to  pat  paa- 
■engera  in  mind  of  Chnst'B  paaaion.  This 
■pot"  inprocea>«or  time b;  little  &  little  grew 
to  be  a  Towne,  which  inBlmd  o(  RobeHiars 
Ooase  vai  called  Rohefiati  1'owne,  ftad 
now  contracted  into  Koialon."— J.  lleeuer, 
Funtvall  Monumtnli,  p.  5ia  (1G3I). 

BOSEBBRBI  ToppiHS,  the  name  of  a 
mountain  in  Yorkshire,  is  probably  a 
cormption  of  its  old  name  UtheiKa- 
bergh,  "Odin's  Monnt"  (O'itu-berry, 
Oae-berry). 

RosETTA,  is  an  ocoidental  perversion 
of  the  oriental  Rathid  or  Bcsckid. 

RoBSDEUTSCHER,  "  Horse-German," 
SB  a  proper  name,  is  a  corruption  of 
RoBBleUBcher,  a  horse  ■  dealer  ( An- 
dresen). 

RoTHLACF, "  Red-course,"  a  Oerman 
proper  name,  was  originally  Budojf 
(Andresen). 

RoSTBESHB,  one  of  the  largest  meree 
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of  Mid.  CbeBhire,  is  a  complete  disgnise 
of  its  original  name  Sood'a-tam,  the 
tarn  of  the  Holy  Rood,  or  Cross,  which 
probably  once  existed  in  the  adjoining 
chorchyard. 

BoTBSCBiU),  "  Red  -  shield,"  the 
name  of  a  town  is  Zealand,  is  cor- 
rupted from  Dan.  rorakilde,  "  rest 
well,"  which  itself  is  said  to  be  from 
old  Norse  HroankUde,  "  Hroars' 
well"  (Andresen),  or  "well  of  King 
Roe "  (Bevue  Politique,  2nd  Ser. 
V.  711). 

RiinuBKORB,  I  a   Qermon   Hurnome, 

RuBHBORF,  fasif  from  nihtn, fame, 
glory,  and  hori,  a  basket.  The  first 
part  of  the  word,  however,  is  the  same 
as  is  seen  in  the  names  SumtdiatUl, 
liaunitchviBd,  Itamedivseet,  Ac.,  i.e. 
"  raume  die  Khiitifl,"  "  clear  the  plat- 
ter "  (Andresen). 

EcLE  Watbe,  in  Teviotdale,  &t>m 
Celtic  rhtdl,  apt  to  break  out,  hasty, 
Cymric  rhii,  a  roar  (Voitch,  Scottith 
Border,  p.  58). 

RnuBLB,  a  surname,  probably  stands 
for  Bumbold,  O.  H.  Ger.  Bvmlold,  i^. 
"  fame -(ArwHH) -bold," 

RUNN,  in  "The  Jtu««  of  Katch," 
India,  a  tract  of  plain  sometimes  sub- 
merged, is  said  to  be  an  Anglicized 
form  of  Sonsk.  orofiya,  a  desert  or 
forest  {Sal.  Review,  vol.  58,  p.  269). 


SABBATiCDa,  the  ancient  name  of  a 
river  in  Palestine,  probably  corrupted 
from  a  pro-liistonc  name  which  ap- 
pears as  ShahUoon  on  tlie  Egyptian 
monuments  (lirugsch).  On  the  name 
came  to  be  founded  a  legendary  belief, 
mentioned  by  Josephus  (TTnr*  of  Ikt 
Jetct,  vii.  V.  1),  that  this  river  "on  the 
SabbatJi  runs  fast,  and  aU  the  week 
else  it  standelh  still,  and  runs  nought 
or  little  "  [Mauadeville,  Early  TrartU 
in  raJtetitie,  p.  191).  See  also  Fnrohas, 
Pilffii7iiage»,  Aeia,  ch.  14,  pp.  6fiO, 
061 ;  Sir  T.  Browne,  I'gevdodoxia 
Epidcmica,  VII.  sviii.  11,  Sometimes 
the  story  ran  that  the  river  ceased 
flowing  in  honotu:  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  suuJ  of  the  river  Sabbatajon  is  kolf . 
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Iqui  bour-glosa  itrunssildajiof  tbeveek  ; 
bul  oD  the  Aeventh  it  ia  immovable — lUbbi 

Eldkd.— D(  li-iaai/,  Worki,  *□!.  liii.  p.lS7. 
Joaephiu,  that  leunnl  Jew,  tetla  ui  o(  a 
river  in  Juiiea,  Ihat  runa  and  moves  Biriftly 
all  (be  ail  dajcs  of  (be  week,  and  sIbdiIb  Biill 
ud  rrsla  npon  their  Sabballi  day.— i.  ICul- 
fna,  Compleal  Aitgler,  1653  (p.  15,  Murrar'fl 
repro- 
of should   [  blanch  the    ieves   relisioua 

River, 
Which  ererj'  Snbbalh  dries  hia  Chanaell  over ; 
Ketrpio^  bu  Wauvs  from  working  on  (hat 

Which  Gud  orJain'd  a  aacred  Rest  for  ajr? 
J.  Sylvtiler,  D«  BarlM,  p.  M, 
Amongal  other  curious  thinga  that  are 
thire  [at  Itome],  a  saad-glais  the  Hand  of 
which  WB9  takeaout  of  the  river  Sam batjon. 
The  laiid  runa  all  the  week  and  stupa  on  (he 
aabbath-dttj.— .It.  Edrehi,  Hutorieai  Aecouitt 
aj  lilt  Tea  Tribe,  ulllrd  beyinid  the  liiver 
Sambuli/onf  p.  IB. 

Salvt  Ann's  Church,  the  name  of 
a  ruiu  near  ToUaght,  co.  Dublio.  aUo 
called  Kill  St.  Aim,  and  KUhiaaantan, 
all  whicli  names  are  corruptions  of  the 
old  Irish  Killmaganclii/n  or  Killeanlati, 
the  church  (cill]  of  Bishop  Sanctan. 
The  Irue  Eng.form  therefore  would  be 
"  Santan'a  church  "  (Joyce,  ii.  22). 

Saluo.m,  a  surname,  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  Samand,  a  popular  form  of 
Si.  Aiymnd,  St.  Amandus.  It  has  been 
Latinized  as  De  Sando  Aleniondo. 

Salt-fobd,  a  place-name  in  Somer- 
set, is  a  corruption  of  Sal-f(/rd,  i.e.  the 
ford  of  the  willow,  A.  Sai.  salk.  Con- 
eeqQent  on  this  mistake  a  correlative 
Freek-ford  has  arisen  bard  by  (Sayce, 
Principles  <tf  Camp.  Philology,  p.  862), 

Sahotbd,  tlie  name  given  to  the 
tribesmen  of  Northern  Europe,  mean- 
ing "  self-eater,"  as  if  to  denote  canni- 
bals, appears  to  boaoormptionof  tlieir 
proper  Bussian  name  "Samod^n," 
which  means  an  individual,  one  who 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other 
(A.  £.  Nordcnskiold,  Voyage  of  the 
Vi'ga,  Eng.  trans.  1881). 

Moat  probably  the  old  Iradition  of  man- 
Mtiirs  (uBdropfcuei)  livinir  in  the  North, 
which  originatnfwilh  llero.la[u',  auJ  wai 
afli-rwanla  uniieraall;  ailujileii  in  the  geo- 
graphical literature  of  Die  Middle  \^e», 
reappeara  in  a  Kuaciani^  form  in  the  name 
'•  Samojed."— 'Ar  HUndivd,  Dec.  31,  1881. 

Sample,  a  aumome,  ia  a  corrupt  form 


of  Sampole,  8l.  Favl.    See  Camden, 
Briianma,  p.  644. 

Sampson's  Seal,  long  the  name  of  a 
bouse,  was  discovered  to  be  in  ancient 
documents  originally  the  priory  of 
Sainf  Cemle  (Yonge,  ChriaHan  Names, 
i.  811). 


Sakdy  Ace£,  in  Derbyshire,  is  said 
to  be  a  corruption  of  St.  Dacre  (S.  De 
Vere). 

8ah  Obbste,  the  name  of  a.  moun- 
tain in  the  Koman  Gampagna,  ia  an 
alteration  of  Son  Oracle,  itself  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  ancient  name  Soracte 
misunderstood  as  S.  Oracle. 

ia  a  cormp- 


Sarah  ("princesB"),  6 
modem  representative  of  the  Irish 
name  Saraid  ("  eioellent  "), — Miss 
Yonge,  Chrietian  Names,  i.  48. 

Sattelhof  (Ger.),  "  S addle -conrt," 
is  a  corruption  of  old  Ger.  Salhof,  Salio 
court  (Sevw  PoUfigm;,  2nd  S.  v.  711). 

Sauebland,  "  Sour-land,"  the  name 
given  to  the  Bouthom  part  of  the  old 
Saxon  land,  was  originally  SinFo'-ianrf, 
South- land  (Andresen). 

Satwell,  a  surname,  is  a  corruption 
of  SavilU  {Chamock). 

SCABBDEViL, )  surnames,  are  said  to 

Skabfibld,  /  be  corruptions  of  the 
French  Scarde^lle  {Lower,  Eng.  Hvr- 
mm:,,  p.  141). 

SoAKLETT.  The  family  so  called  were 
originally  named  Carlat  or  De  Carlat, 
from  a  town  and  castle  in  Aquitaine 
(Auselme,  The  Nomio.n  Peoph ;  P.  0. 
Scarlett,  Memoir  of  Lord  Abinger,  pp. 
12,  403).  Mr.  Scarlett  is  misUken 
when  he  says,  "The  word  and  colour 
iearUUe  is  probably  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  family  Be  Carlat,  which 
bore  that  coloor  on  tbeir  coat  armour," 
viz.,  a  lion  rampant  gules. 

ScHAFOANH.  This  German  surname, 
with  sucli  an  immeaning  combination, 
"  sheep-goose,"  was  originally  Schaff- 
gtnx,  "  Do-all."  Cf.  the  old  name 
i'cAcijfc»K(Ml,  "Do-little"  (Andresen). 
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Bb&fobtb,  an  E_.^    ., 

Sarv«nion  of  the  oU  name  Be^erih, 
'igefrid,  Ger.  Siegfried,  "yirtoriona 
peace  "  (Yonge,  Chritl.  Namet,  iL  808). 

SbkiiUid  hu  DO  ooimexion  with  th« 
word  land,  ae  its  old  None  muna 
Soelvndr  ehowB,  bnt  with  ZceL  Iimd, 
a  wood  {Andreaen). 

SKBTHtNa  LmE,  ancieatlj  Sidoi* 
Lane  {Jesse,  London,  voL  iL  p.  209). 

Skltknrbior,  "Seldom-rioh,"aGM^ 
man  personal  name,  wae  originally  only 
a  nicKnBme,  gaelden  rich,  i.e,  "noh  l^ 
Inck  "  (Andresen). 

Sebxna,  a  feminine  Christian  name, 
is  sometimes  a  Latinization  of  Siri, 
which  is  a  shortened  form  of  old  £ug. 
Sired,  Swed.  Sigrid,  Norae  Sigriditr, 
"conqnering impulse"  (Yonge,  ii.  810). 

BEBHOtr  Lakb,  Ziondon,  popularly 
sapposed  to  correspond  to  Patcvnoeter 
Bow,  Amen  Comer,  and  other  eecld> 
siasticallj  named  streets  hard  1^,  is 
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SooATHATTK,  "  Sheep-meadow,"  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Jnra  passes,  was 
originallj  Sehaehmalte,  perhaps  the 
place  where  the  traveller  was  non> 
plnssd  or  ehe^mcUed,  but  Andresen 
thinks  the  word  is  connected  with 
MehOeher,  robber,  ae  if  "  plunder-mead." 

SoBEINPFLDO,  s  proper  name  in  Ger- 
man, as  if  from  gchein,  brightness,  and 
pjbig,  plough,  is  for  Scheunpjh^,  x.e. 
"Shun  the  plough,"  originally  ScAeu- 
ekenpfhig  (Andresen). 

ScaBLLENBEBQ.  This,  like  the  other 
German  surnames,  Sehellhom,  SeJieU- 
ieopf,  are  not  derived  from  ichelte,  a 
bell,  but  from  tchileh,  the  elk  or  giant- 
deer  (Andresen). 

ScHucHTKOBOLL,  a  German  sur- 
name, as  if  "  smooUi  rancour,"  is  pro- 
perl;  and  originally  SehUchlkrvU, 
•■  smooUh  locks."  Compare  the  syno- 
nymous name  SehUchwaar,  Qlatwaar, 
"  smooth  hair  "  (Andresen). 

ScHNESWiMD,  "Snow-wind,"  a  Ger- 
man proper  name,  wae  originally 
Sehnetdeioind,  "Cut-wind,"  t-c.  a  va- 
grant, Fr.  TaShvent,  the  intermediate 
form  being  Schmewind  (ct  Low  Ger. 
Schnier  ^  Qer.  aehn^der). — Andresen. 

ScHWEBSTADT,  "  Heavy  town,"  in 
Tburingia,  is  from  tweigari,  a  herds* 
man  (Andreaen). 

Science,  \  sometimes  found  as  an 

SctEHTU,  [  old    English    name,    is 

CvKTHu,  J  probably  a  corruption  of 
the  Froven9Bl  name  Saneie  or  Sanaa, 
8p.  Saneha,  fern,  of  Sancho,  Sanettta 
(Yonge,  Eiit.  Chritl.  Namei,  i.  869). 

SooTUMD  Bane,  the  name  of  a  place 
near  Dorston  in  Herefordshire. 

The  following  account  of  the  name 
may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth  :— 

fieai  Bach  Tumulus,  whicli  mtj  be  COD- 
nected  with  tbu  at  Kewton,  is  a  ipol  called 
"Scolland  Bank,"  to  whicD  (he  traditkiD 
clings  that  il  gpl  iti  name  from  a  Scot  having 
been  huDted  (o  death  b;  doc*  here  in  the 
Ciril  War;  but,  aa  the  Weliih  name  for 
(bintleg  would  in  aauad  lasimilale  to  the 
aiDie  Scotlaad,  there  is  prabablj  no  real 
Aula  for  the  tradition,  except  the  geoeral 


&CI  that  tbe  Scots  pillaged  and 
eouDtry  during  the  troubles  at  tb 
SalurJai)  Raitic,  vol.  43,  p.  703. 


■y  during  the  troubles  at  this  period. — 


name  recorded  in  the  14th  of  Edward  I. 
....  It  may,  therefore,  be  well  sup- 
posed that  lane  to  take  name  of  Sfiere- 
monyarg,  such  as  cut  and  roimded  Iha 
plates  to  be  coined  or  stamped  into 
sterling  pence." — Survay  of  London^ 
1608,  p.  188  [ed.  ThoniB]. 

Sexton,  a  Muuster  surname,  is  an 
Anglidzed  form  of  Ir.  O'^etnoM 
(ODcnovan). 

SaANAOOLSBM,  a  place-name  in 
Limerick,  is  an  Anglicized  form  at  Ir. 
Sean-gnaiaan,  "old  shoulder"  (»'.«. 
hill).— Joyce,  i.  606. 

Bhaneill,  a  oommon  place-name  in 
beland,  is  not,  as  sometimea  nnder- 
stcod,  for  8hanh-lt&l,  but  for  Ix.  Seit^ 
rhedll,  "Old  church"  (Joyce,  i.  303), 
as  if  Lat.  teneai  aelia. 

Sbsspsoot  Biteb,  north  of  George's 
Island  in  the  colony  of  New  Engluid, 
America,  is  a  corruption  of  its  Indiaa 
name  Sipta-amta,  "flocking  of  birda." 
(See  Bryant  and  "- "  "' '  '  "  "  ' 
Staiet,  'vol.  i.  p.  8 

Saip  Btbubt,  the  name  of  a  sbreet 
in  the  town  of  Brecon,  is  a.  corruption 
of  its  old  name  Shape  atret,  so  given  in 
John  Speed's  plan  of  Breknoke,  1610. 
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Similarly,  the  place-nunea  SUpley 
and  Shipion  stand  for  8heep-lea  and 
Sheep-town. 

SaoB  IiiHB,  oS  Fleet  Street,  Lon- 
don, formerly  Sheic-weU-latie,  anoiently 

SholOMd. 

Sbotoveb,  in   Oxfordshire,  it    has 
often  been  asserted,  ie  a  oormption  of 
Chateau  Vert  (Taylor,  p.  890).    This 
may  be  doubted,  however,  as  the  name 
is  spelt  Shothmiere  in  a  Patent  BoU  of 
11  Edward  I.  (12B2-8). 
Yet  old  Sir  Harry  Rath  wu  not  forgol. 
In  the  TtHDroibraDce  of  wbo«e  wotuIriii)  ahot 
The  fomt  by  (brUore  it  tbey  tbU  will) 
Reuioa  ihe  ■unume  of  Shtlmitr  atill. 

G.  IfifW,  JAkMt  tVhipl  and  Stripl,  1613. 

SHUFFLSBOTToif,  a  Biimame,  is  con- 
jeotnred  to  have  been  originally  a  loeol 
name, "  Shaw -field-bottom ; "  a  bottom 
being  a  low  groond  or  valley  (Lower, 
Eng.  Suntamee,  p.  43). 

SiBBLL,  frequently  used  in  old  English 
as  the  name  of  the  Qaeen  of  Sheba 
who  visited  Solomon,  as  if  the  same  as 
SibeUa,  Sibyl,  from  Lat.  lihulla,  a 
dimio.  of  tumi,  adbiu,  wise,  and  so  a 
wise  woman,  a  witch ;  it  is  really  a 
corraption  of  Sheha. 

bu4  lay  ^a  tre  (Bre,  all  I  tell. 
Vntill  ]k  Kgf  nuene,  dame  nbtli. 
Come  to  ienualem  OD  s  3ere, 
WiBdom  of  HEomon  ID  here. 
Leftnd,  af  th*  Holg  lUcd,  p.  B3, 1.  751. 
SybiilU  Myth,  tli«t  tbe  fyrst  BiKne  or  Inkeo 
of  lou'e  ia  the  loke  or  beboldyne.— KntgAt  of 
La  Tour-lMiulry,  p.  laS  (E.t.t.S.). 

The  original  French  M8S.  here  have 
"  la  royne  de  SiAba,"  and  "  la  royne 
SeJriUe^  {Id.  p.  219). 

Oa  ^kia  wise  bi«  tra  (tar  lai, 
Til  after  lang-  and  moni  dai, 
hit  libtU  com  sa  farr  fn  kjght. 
To  uUmoD  and  apak  bim  wiL 

CurMT  Mundi,  1.  8956. 

She  wM  ako  frequently  called  Saba, 
probably  anderstood  as  meaning  eage 
(8p.  labio), 

Safto  waa  neuer 
More  couetousof  Wiaedome,  and  fitire  Verloe 
ThaD  thia  pure  Soule  ahall  be. 

SAatapu™,  Htn.  VIU.  v.4  (16«). 
Were  ahe  aa  ehaate  u  vaa  Penelope, 
Ai  wiae  aa  &Aa. 

UarloKe,  Daelvr  Faialut,  ii.  1. 
Diaaa  (or  her  dainlj  life  .  .  . 
Sari  Saba  for  her  Miberiieii. 
F*ilt,  Sir  Clifoaida  and  Sir  Clamydti. 


Bee  Dyoe,  Cemorb  on  CoUter^t  and 
Knight'*  Shaketpeare,  p.  144. 

SidwkijL,  St.,  the  name  of  a  choreh 
in  Exeter,  ie  a  corraption  otSl.  Sativola 
(martyr,  ab.  740),  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated. 

SiKBEHBUBaBN,  "  Sevon-towns,"  in 
Transylvania,  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  CibinbuTg  (M.  Gaidoz), 

BiEBENBicB,  "  Seven-oak,"  a  Oer- 
man  place-name,  is  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  Sebeniaeam  (U.  Gaidoz). 

SiEBBNLiBT,  a  German  proper-name, 
aa  if  "  Seven-trick,"  waa  originally 
SiebeUit,  from  SvieUt,  the  gen.  of 
Siebel  (Andresen). 

SiUFEB,  a  surname,  a  corruption  of 
8t.  Pierre.  So  Stniberd,  an  oldfoimof 
St.  Barbe  (St.  Barbara). 

SiKPi-K,  as  an  English  Bumame,  also 
Semple  and  Sample,  are  corrupted  forma 
oiSt.  Paul,  just  as  ^^imperand  Semper 
are  from  St.  Pierre  (cf.  the  word  ^am- 
vhire),  and  SaXlow  from  St  Lotue.  See 
Bardsley,  Owr  English  Sarnataei,  p. 
126. 

BiNOEWALD, )   German       surnames 

BwOEHoi^,  y  which  have  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  being  compounded  with 
tinmen,  to  sing,  are  really  from  $engen 
(Bng.  tinge),  and  mean  "  wood-burner." 
Compare  the  names  Singei»en  (like 
£ren«et(en),  Sengelmteh,  Sengelanb, 
fto.  (Andresen). 

BioH,  the  name  of  many  townlands 
in  Ireland,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Scriptural  mount,  bat  is  an  Anglicized 
form  of  Ir.  *idhe&n  (pronounced 
«Aeeaum),afair^moant,  and  wasBome- 
timas  spelt  Skvme,  Shean,  and  Shane 
(Joyce,  i.  180), 

Sm  Danapai^  an  old  Eng.  ortho- 
graphy of  Sarda/napaiut. 

Rd  of  Tbomaa  Colwell  for  hia  lyoenae  for 
pryatinEe  of  a  ballett  intituled  ahewyng  the 

aacrafile  onhappy  fall  of  a  tpcjoua  Kyoge 
led  Syr  Danapall.  ,  ,  .  iiij'. — B4gHltr  cj" 
Iht  StatiBiuri'  Cviapanii  (Sliaks.  Soc.  vol.  i. 
p.  11!). 

Bib  Boomb  Dowlbb,  tbe  Anghdzed 
form  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  in 
which  appeared  the  Hindustani  name 
Sir^ju-itdaula,  "The  Lamp  (or  Sun)  of 
the  State,"  belonging  to  tbe  tuMouuIb  or 
viceroy  of  Bengal  who  took  Calontta  in 
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175G  (D.  Forbes,  Bindvutani  IHelion- 
ary).  Similarly,  Sir  Roger  Dowlas,  b 
nnmn  wliich  waB  given  by  Poote  to  one 
of  the  cbonustors,  an  East  Indias  pro- 
prietor, in  his  play  of  Thi-.  Fitirrni,  is  a 
sailor's  corruption  of  this  Surajah  Dmo- 
liA.  CotapMe  ZaeharyMacaulay, v/liich 
has  been  noted  as  a  saUor's  travesty  of 
Zutnalacarregw. 

Six  Hill,  in  Leicestershire,  other- 
wise Heg'g  Hill  (Evans,  Lelcftierthire 
GtoMiwT/,  p.  46,E.D.S.)- 

Slowuan,  a  surname,  is  a  corruption 
of  SuUmion  (Kd.  Bev.  101,  p.  853). 

Smack  Covbg,  an  American  place- 
name,  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
CK-min  CcMi-ert  (8,  De  Vere,  Englieh 
of  the  New  W<ffld). 

ButTHFtBLD,  in  London,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Smclhc-field,  that  is,  "  smooth- 
field  ;"  smefke  being  the  old  Eng.  form 
of  smooth,  and  akin  to  tmilk.  Pitz- 
Btepben,  in  hie  account  of  Loudon 
(temp.  Hen.  II.),  says,  "  There  is,  with- 
out one  of  the  gates,  immediately  in  the 
suburb,  a  certain  mioofh  field  in  name 
and  in  reality  "  (quidam  planus  cam- 
put  re  et  nomine).  His  a UDsequent  re- 
marks show  he  is  speaking  of  Smith- 
field.  See  Stow,  Survnij,  ed.  Thome, 
V.  211 ;  Morley's  Bartkotomefii  Fair,  p. 
,  ed.  Wame. 
Skailbatoh, a  place-name  in  Shrop- 
shire, IB  equated  by  I.  Taylor  with  Ger. 
achnell-bach  ( Words  and  Pin-xs,  p.  481 ) ; 
compare  A.  Sax.  snel,  quick,  and  becc, 
brook  (Somner),  Swed.  bUck,  Icel. 
hekhr,  a  rivulet. 

Snowfirld,  or  SnaJU,  the  English 
name  for  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  is  said  to  he  a  aorruptiou 
of  its  Manx  name  Sniav.1,  which  means 
"  cloud -capl,"  (rom  ninvl,  a  cloud  (Ir. 
and  Gael.  ncuQ.  See  Manx  8oc.  Diet. 
B.Tv.  Bodjal,  Niaiil,  and  Sniavl. 

Show  Hux,  London,  is  a  corruption 
of  its  ancient  name  Snor  Hill. 

From  tliB  west  tiiiie  of  lliis  cooduit  k  tbe 
high  wav,  tlierectJlc^SntfrAiJf,'  itatrelclielb 
out  bj'  Oldbome  bridEe  ortr  tlw  oft-o>in«il 
wbWt  of  Tunnill  brook,  Bod  «o  op  to  Olil- 
borne  bill.— Slsu,  Surmu,  lIMi,  p.  144  (ed. 

Snows,  Thk,  a  spot  on  the  Ottawa, 
was  originally  ht  Cli^attx,  "  tbe  chan- 


nels," just  as  "  the  Swashings  "  tiM 
been  evolved  out  of  h*  Joaehimt  (Q. 
Eevicw,  vol.  116,  p.  27). 

Solomon,  in  Denmark,  sometimes  re- 
presents the  native  name  Solmund,  i.». 
"  Sun's  protection  "  (Yonge,  HMory  of 
Christian  Namet,  i.  118). 

Somerset,  in  St.  Mary  Somerget,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  old  city  churches  in 
London,  now  destroyed,  was  originally 
Summer's  hith«,  a  wharf  adjoining 
being  so  called. 

Timlvriiilhe  or  Timber  Mnvl  .  .  is  in  the 
DKrish  of  St.  M»iT  SumerMilit,  is  I  i¥»d  in 
tbe.'WlhorHpnr;  111.— 6'lw,  Haraiv,  1605, 
p.  135  (ed.  Thorns). 

SorflnHT'i  Kill  .  .  tooli  Ibat  nune  of  ooe 
Sommer  dwelling  thrre. — Id.  p.  78. 

Soon- HOPE,  a  glen  on  the  Tweed,  is 
for  Sicitie-hope,  like  the  Scandinavian 
tfdne-lhorpe  in  England,  hope  being 
Celtic  for  a  valley.  Jnnet's  Brae,  whicli 
it  adjoins,  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  cif 
Dane's  Btik  ( Veitch,  History  and  Poetry 
of  the  Scottish  Border,  p.  30). 

SowcBicK,  Hakluyt's  reading  of  i^ul-f- 
«n/  or  Sukcku,  the  capital  of  Sokcbur 
(vid.  Yule's  Marno  Polo,  vol.  i.  p.  196). 

SowTAiL  is  tlie  form  popularly  as- 
sumed by  Sauterelle,  tiie  improved 
name  given  by  enactment  of  the  Kan- 
sas Legislature  to  the  Oraashopper 
FaUfl  {The  Standard,  Feb.  33,  1883). 

Spancelhill,  a  village  in  co.  Clare, 
iaatranslationof  Mod.Ir.Cnoc-ureAiriO, 
"  Hill  of  the  SpanceL"  That  word,  how- 
ever,  is  a  popular  corruption  of  old  Ir. 
Onoc-fiua-ehoilli,  "  Hill  of  the  cold 
wood"  (Joyce,  ii.  247), 

Spark,  as  a  surname,  is  a  cormption 
(ttiroughtheforms  Sparh'k,Sparhawi) 
of  Spamnohaick  (Bardsley,  Romana 
of  London  Directory,  p.  137).  Compare 
Snooks  tot  Senoait,  Seven-oaks. 

SqciRREL,  the  name  of  a  stream  at 
Sandgate,  Newcastle,  is  a  comiptioD 
of  its  ancient  name  (he  Sioerfc,  i.e.  ■ 
gliding  water  (Brocket!).  On  the  con- 
trary part,  turirrel  is  tbe  Cleveland 
word  for  a  sjuiiTci  (Atkinson). 

St.  Aonkb,  one  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  is 
a  corruption  of  its  Norse  name  ffiwnn 
(Taylor,  891). 

Stags,  Tbk,  the  name  given  to  tall 
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isolated  rocks  ftloDg  the  ooaet  of  Ire- 
land, e^.  off  Ireland's  Eye,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  eiacka  (Joyce,  ii.  50).  Com- 
pare Sbetlaad  ilark,  an  insulated  rock 
of  a  coliunnar  shape  (Edmondston's 
GJoBmry ;  Jamioson),  which  word  la  to 
be  connected,  not  [as  generally  as- 
enmed)  with  Dan.  stah,  Icel.  atakhr, 
a  stack,  hut  probably  with  Icel,  gtakr, 
single,  odd,  e.g.  etak-tteinaa;  Bingle- 
fitonea,  stepping  stones. 

St.  Alban'b  Head  is  the  name  gene- 
rally given  to  Si.  Aldkelm'a  Bead  in 
Dorsetshire,  although  St.  Allian  bad  no 
connexion  with  it  (Farror,  Ori^n  of 
Language,  p.  69). 

Stahdish,  a  place-name  in  Glonces- 
tershire,  is  a  corruption  of  its  old  form 
Stanhw,  "  Slone-house  "  (Earle). 

Stab  of  the  Sea,  a  farourite  desig- 
nntion  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  among  the 
Iloman  Catholic  s(so  Jerome,  IsidoTcond 
Bernard),  perhaps  from  a  confusion  of 
Jf an'™ with  the  Latin  nuire,  the  sea.  The 
Heb.fonnifjVyam("  their  contumacy"), 
Greek  Mariani,  was  frequently  vmder- 
stood  as  mar-yam,  "  bitterness "  (or 
"myrrh")  of  the  "sea"  {yam).  (See 
Pearson,  Eipoi.  of  the  Creed,  Art.  III.) 

STEBNBKRO,andotherQermanfamily- 
names  beginning  with  «fei'n(a  star),  as 
S/dTTiJect,  Slemkopf,  were  originally 
compounded  with  aler,  a  ram  (Andre- 

Stiixoboak,  as  nnmoaical  place- 
name  in  CO.  Dublin,  ia  a  corruption  of 
Ir.  Tigh-Lorcain,  "Lorcan's  church" 
{Joyce,  i.  61), 

Stihtila,  an  old  Latin  corruption  of 
the  Greek  Semele  (Momnasen,  But.  of 
Etme,  i.  235). 

St,  Juht,  Chtfrlos  V.'a  convent  of 
Ytute,  fonnded  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  has  sometimes  improperly  been 
written  so  {e.g.  by  Robertson),  as  if  de- 
dicated to  St.  Jost  (Yonge,  Sitt.  of 
Christian  Names,  i.  808). 

St.  Lkomabd  bf  ilk,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  old  London  churches,  "  so  termed 
of  one  WiUiam  Melkfr,  on  especial 
builder  thereof." — Stow,  Svrvay,  1608, 
p.  80  (ed.  Thoms). 

St.  Maoloibs,  a  Celtic  saint  of  the 
Gth    century,   was    perhaps    really    a 


McClure,  as  bis  cousin,  St.  Maclou, 
who  gave  his  name  to  St.  Molo,  was  a 
McLeod  (Taylor,  342). 

St.  Maboaket's  Hope,  on  the  coast  of 
Fife,  is  from  Celtic  hope,  a  vaUey,  Icel. 
hop,  a  haven  (Veitch,  Bitlory  and 
Poetry  of  Scottish  Binder,  p.  27). 

St.  Michael  at  the  Qubbnb,  one  of 
the  old  London  churches,  originally 
"  St.  Michael  ad  Bladom,  or  at  the 
Corn  (corruptly  at  the  Queme)  eo 
called,  because  in  place  thereof,  was 
sometime  a  Corn-Market." — HoweU, 
Londinopolis,  p,  316  (from  Stow,  S«r- 
vay,  p.  128,  ed.  Thoms). 

Stoke,  a  enmame  in  Shgo,  is  ameta- 
morphosis  of  the  old  Irish  name  O'Mul- 
clohy,  from  a  confusion  of  the  latter 
part,  -etoky,  with  doch,  a  stone  (O'Dono- 

St.  Polchbb,  an  old  corruption  of 
Sepulchre,  i.e.  St.  Sepulchre  church  in 
the  Bailey. 
And  nimelf  in  Ihia  monlb  ofMiy, 


For 


J  wpII, 


it  wBH  junt  Upon  the  siit 

e;rht  a  clock  hod  roDg  S.  Pulchrei  Ml. 

F.  r/iynn,  DrIwM  fcflttMn  fHde  a«d  Lau- 

[tii'w(ab.  1368>,p.  7(SLb1ui.  Soc.). 

To  the  wardens  of  Si,  Palerti  for  the  loan 

Ibrpa^ntB.'M.  [3S  rienry8]. 


—Tht  Loii 

The  xxij  dav  of  Januarij  woa  rajnyd  [*r- 
raipiied]  .  .  .  Itogare  pBrauii  or  veltpr  of  wnt 
PnUart  and  djTrrs  odur.— MucAim*"  Oiarv, 
1551-5.  p.  80.  ■  ' 

The  IV  Aiy  ofDpspinbpr  wnn  cared  by  the 
Clarkea  of  IJDndon  (rom   Seapulhun  ...  the 
lord  Jiut«s  Browne.— W,  1  j<ja,  p.  KJ7. 
Never  did  musick  pleniie  bim  well, 
Eicepl  it  were  Si.  TufeAnr'i  belt. 

GnaM/ram  Newgale,  1663. 
The}',  u  each  torrent  drirea  with  rs|iid  forci'. 
From  SmitbGeld  to  Si.  PuUrt'i  shape  their 

Siri/1,  Ike  City  .^iitctr. 

STRADUNa,  a  snmame,  is  said  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Eaiterling,  commonly 
pronounced  StctrUng,  originally  a  mer- 
chant who  came  out  of  the  east  part  of 
Germany  (Camden,  Remaines,  1637,  p. 
150). 

Stbbichhahn,  "  Strike-cock,"  a  Ger- 
man surname,  is  from  SfreieAAim,  which 
is  for  Slreichan,  a  painter  (Audresen). 

Stbokestown,  in  Boscomnion,  is  an 
rendering  of  the  Irish  name 
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Bel-aiha-na-nAviSle, "  Ford  of  the  strikes 
<or  blows),"  b«I,  R  ford,  being  miaUkan 
for  hmle,  &  town  { Joyoe,  i.  86). 

Stdbbsh-xaxmer,  the  Oennaii  DKine 
for  the  two  chalk  clifls  on  the  Biigen, 
which  sink  perpendicularly  into  the  sea, 
is  a  ooimption  of  the  SUvonic  Btapny- 
hamen,  i.e.  the  Stair-rock.  Compare  the 
rooky  "  stun  "  (Heb.  madregSKi  ot  The 
Bong  of  Songt,  ii.  14,  Delitzsoh,  tn  he. 

St.  TTbxb,  a  sailors'  oorraption  of 
8etub(U.  Compare  St.  Pulcbbs  and 
St.  Osebte. 

BDacoTE-BENOTH,  apparently  "Tents 
of  daughters,"  an  object  of  Babylonish 
worahip  (2  Kings  xvii.  80),  is  Bnpposed 
to  be  aHebrew  comtptionof  ^irof-fconif 
(or  Zir-hanit),  "  the  creating  lady,"  the 
name  of  the  Chaldsan  goddess,  wife  of 
Merodach ;  tirai,  "lady,"  being jpethape 
oonfoanded  with  earaf,  "tents  (Raw- 
linson,  Speaker'e  Oomm.  in  loco  i  Bib. 
Diet.  ill.  188S;  O.  Smith,  Ohald.  Ao. 
count  ofQenetit,  p.  68). 

SoQAB,  a  Btimame  in  Ireland,  is  a 
ooiTuptLon  of  the  old  Eeny  name  Su- 

nor  0'8h\igherowh  (N.  and  Q.  4th 
.  281). 
SuMiiB&nxij),  a  surname,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  SomeroiUe. 

BauuEB  IsLAHDB.  The  Somere'  1»- 
landt,  or  Bermadas,  so  named  formerly 
in  oonseqnenoe  of  Sir  George  Somers, 
one  of  the  depnty-govemers  ofVirginla, 
having  been  shipwrecked  there  (Taylor, 

f. 20],  are  caUed  "  the  Summer  Jslandt" 
y  Bishop  Berkley,  apparently  with  a 
latent  reference  to  their  warm  climate, 
which  is,  he  says,  "  of  one  eqaal  teaonr 
almost  tbrooghont  the  whole  year,  like 
Hie  latter  end  of  a  fine  May"  {A  Pro- 
potaifor  Ihe  beiier  gupply  of  Chwchea  in 
our  Foreign  PUmlaliont,  1726).  Com- 
rare  MailiAnd,  p.  542,  and  Gwlas  tb 
Haf,  p.  684. 

BuKAT,  the  name  of  a  well-knowit 
port  in  India.  Its  original  name  is  s^d 
to  have  been  SHraj  (Sk.  Slirya),  "  City 
of  the  Sun,"  which  was  changed  by  a 
Uuhammadan  ruler  into  Surai,  the 
nunc  of  a  cliapter  in  the  Enran,  as 
more  eignifioant  of  Muslim  domination 
(UonierWilliams,OofUemp.ite«.  April, 
1878,  p.  82). 


0     )      TALK-O'-TSE.BILL 

SwiBT  Nosx,  a  name  for  a  oertain 
promontory  in  the  Polar  Sea  on  English 
charts,  is  a  oorruptian  of  the  Busaian 
name  Sviatoi  Nog»,  i.e.  "  Holy  Point" 
(Dixon,  Free  £vwia,  vol.  i.  p.  3).  It 
is  called  Svietinot  in  H^lnyt's  Tmaget, 
vol.  i.  p.  279  (fol.). 

The  great  Arctic  explorer,  Norden- 
skjold,  observes  that  many  promon- 
tories of  Northern  Bussia,  which  are 
impassable  on  account  of  violent  stonns 
and  ice,  have  received  the  name  of 
Sxgaioi  Not,  the  Holy  Cape. 

SwEBTBiB,  a  eomame,  is  a  ooimption 
ti.8%pit»Br,  Qer.  Scktceiiwr  (Chamock). 

Stbii.  HEiD,  in  Kerry,  N,  West  of 
Dingle,  is  an  Anglicized  form  of  Ir. 
ShMek  (-Head),  t.e.  "  Isabel's  Head," 
HO  called  in  legendary  belief  &om  a  lady, 
Isabel  Perriter,  having  lost  her  life  in  a 
cave  under  this  promontory  where  she 
had  taken  refnge  (Joyoe,  ii.  167). 

SrcBAS,  the  name  given  by  the  Jews 
to  "  a  city  of  Samaria,  which  is  called 
[i.e.  nicknamed]  Sychar  "  (St.  John,  iv. 
6),  that  is,  "city  of  lief,"  Heb.  Bheker, 
with  allnsion  to  the  false  claims  and 
idolatrous  worHbip  of  the  Samaritans, 
is  a  corruption  of  its  older  name,  Heb. 
8heehem(Oreek8yehemoi  SieJwm),  "a 

Sortion,"  viz.  that  given  to  Joseph  by 
acob.  See  Hengstenberg,  Comm.  on 
8t.  John,  i,  214,  Eng.  trans. ;  Trench, 
SUuUet  in  the  Gospel*,  p.  87;  Smith, 
Bi6.  Diet.  iiL  1896. 


T. 

Talk-o'-thb-Hiix,  a  village  on  » 
height  in  the  pariah  of  Audsley,  Staf- 
fordshire, popularly  supposed  to  have 
got  its  name  from  k  conference  or 
oonnoil  of  war  held  there  either  by 
Charles  I.,  or,  according  to  others,  by 
Charles  Edward  in  1745;  formeriy 
oalled  ThaVtonthe  HiUlHitt.of  Bout 
o/<9'a»Ze^,179S,p.8).  Thenameofth* 
nei^^t  was  no  donbt  originally  in  Cel- 
tio  TuiacA;  compare  Gaelic  tviath,  a 
hill,  Irish  tulach  (tulaigh,  teaiach), 
whence  the  Ir.  place-names  TvUig, 
Talloto  (Joyoe,  i.  876) ;  -Welsh  twich,  a 
tnmp  or  knoll.  The  addition  on-fAe-AtS 
was  made  when  the  meaning  of  the  old 
British  word  was  forgotten.    Similarly 
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PmJle-Hai  (LftncKshire)  =  WelA  pen 
<hiU)+NorBe  hoU  (hUl)-i-AiU;  BrinAm 
EiU  (SomeTset)  =Welah  bryn  (hill)  + 
dun  (bill)  +  hill ;  Monffibello  (Etna)  = 
It.  tnonte  (mount)  +  Arab.  <rebeI[aiomit). 
— Gamett,  Euayi,  p.  70 ;  I.  Taylor, 
p.  212. 

TdUe-o'-the-niU  ia  ^ao  tbe  name  of  a 
Tillage  on  an  aminenoe  near  Newoastle- 
nnder-Lyme.  See  Notes  and  Querte*, 
6th  S.  It.  021 ;  t.  297. 

Tall-bot,  a  Bomame,  is  the  Norman 
7aIbDiji(in  Domesday  Book),Fr.TatUe- 
boig,  "Cut-wood." 


*'thani(ful)  ward(8n)." 

Taxbox.  It  hsH  been  conjectured 
withmnoh  plausibility  that  thisenriona 
Bomame,  as  well  as  that  of  Tarbuck, 
was  originally  the  same  as  Slarback, 
which  has  been  identified  with  loeL 
tf^-bolchi,  a  "  big  buok,"  lordling, 
mighty  overbearing  man  (Ferguson) ; 
ef.  tiari  bokkar,  bigger  men.  Icell 
hokki  is  nsed  ezaotly  like  xolloqnial 
English, "  old  bnok,"  for  a  good  fellow. 

Tabtabs,  a  mis-spelling  of  Taian,  in- 
tended to  denote  the  Tartarian  or  heUish 
origin  of  theee  terrible  hordes  when 
they  first  ravaged  Europe.  Spenser 
and  others  nse  Tartar;  for  hell  (Lat. 
lartanti), — Trench,  Ertg.  Pott  <md  Pre- 
«e»<,Leot.  T.  So  a  modem  poet  makes  a 
jojmg  Pole  oharscterize  the  Bnssians  as 

the  wane  tLan  demoa  hordps. 
Who  to  the  dunaed  would  bring  Imtb  curu, 
And  enter  Hell  to  make  it  worae. 

A.  Aattim,  Ltalta  tk(  B(ulard. 

Matt.  Paris  speaks  of  them  as  "the 
detestable  people  of  Satan,  coming  forth 
like  demons  let  loose  from  Tartariu 
(bell),  BO  that  they  were  well  called 
Tartars,  as  if  Tartareima"  (—  Infemi). 
— HW.  Maior,  a.b.  1240  (Taylor,  897). 

St.  Louis,  on  hearing  of  their  devas- 
tations, is  said  to  have  esolaimed  ;— 
"  Vel  nos  ipsoe  quos  vooamos  Tartarot 
ad  Boas  Tariareat  sedes  unde  exiemnt 
retmdemns,  vel  ipsi  nos  omnee  ad 
otalnm  advehant"  (Gibbon). 

The  Taittrt  pernaps  derived  their 
name  from  the  Chinese  la-la,  a  bar- 
barian ,imitative  of nnintelligible  apeecb , 
like  bar-bar-u§f  one  who  can  only  arti- 
flulate  bar-bar-bair,  Hot-en-fct,  &o. 


1     )  TERMAGANT 

The  Btreun  of  wrilen  make  it  called  Tsr< 
tsrik  lirom  tbe  river  Tvtar :  Bat  Europe  and 
Asia  will  b;  wofull  experience  juMiGe  the 
etjDiolagie,  if  deduced  trom  rarlsruj,  Hell. 
For  when  IbegpriDR-tideiiaftfaianBtioa  over- 
flowed the  banu,  hell  might  aeem  to  have 
broken  loo»t>,  and  to  bare  aenttanunT  devils 
abroad.— TAu.  FaUtr,  /Jirisru  oj  l/u  Holg 
Wnrrr,  p.  S68  tieV). 

To  the  Hieh  and  Uifbtie  Prince  of  Dark- 
DPHe,  Dousdl  dell  Lucifer,  King  of  Acheron, 
Stji,  and  Phtegetoa,  Duke  of  Tarluru- — 
Naih,  PitTtt  PiHikiK,  1^9S,  p.  13  (Sliaks. 
Soc). 

Tbbth,  a  Bnmame,  is  said  to  be  a 
oorraption  of  old  Eng.  atle  Heath 
(Chamook). 

Telxpb,  a  Scandinavian  Christian 
name,  is  on  assimilation  to  the  Greek 
Telephm  of  Tellev,  which  is  a  shortened 
form  of  ThoUeiv,  from  Thorleif,  "Thor's 
reUc"  (Yonge,  Ohriet.  Name»,  ii.  262). 

Tbuub,  lsumames,areoormptioiu 

Tkuobd,  /  of  Telfer,  Fr.  TaUle-fer, 
"Cut-iron"  (Chamook).  See  Ludlow, 
Epia  o/M.  Age*,  ii.  148. 

TBU.TOWH,  the  modem  name  of  the 
old  Irish  raited  (vid.  FergusBon,  Btule 
Sume  Motmmenta,  220).  Joyoe  spells 
it  Telltnon,  and  sayB  it  was  named 
TaiUlen  by  King  Lewy  in  hononr  erf 
his  foster-mother  TaiUte  (p.  194). 

Tbmfs,  Johkdd,  the  name  commonly 
given  to  a  veteran  who  is  eaid  to  have 
died  in  Prance  in  1128  upwards  of  800 
years  old,  is  a  natural  perveraion  of  bis 
real  name  JoAn  SEtav^iei  or  iPEglamfet 
{The  GtmoUialorofManaasehBenltTael, 
ii.  106,  ed.  Lindo). 

JobaDoes  de  Temporibiu,  John  of  the 
Timeii  (no  called  for  the  iundrie  times  or 
sxes  be  lined)  was  Shietd-Koaue  vnto  the 
EJaperour  Clurlee  tbe  Great. — J.  (fenar, 
FantraH  Mwiunmli,  p.  595, 1631. 

Tehtbnny,  a  Connan^t  surname,  is 
an  An^cized  form  of  Irish  O'Tiom- 
pain  (tXDonovan). 

TxUNCB,  Tbkri  (from  Lat.  Teren- 
ttus),  is  sometimee  nsed  in  Ireland  as  a 
supposed  equivalent  of  Tttrhugh  (Yonge, 
H\»l.  of  Ohntt.  Namet,  i.  824). 

Tbriuqakt,  (1)  a  supposed  Saracenic 
deity  generally  paired  with  Uahoond 
or  Uahomet,  (2)  a  ranting  character  in 
tbe  old  English  drama,  now  used  for 
(8)  a  scolding  virago,  is  a  corruption  of 
old  Fr.  Tervagcant,  It.  Trivigante,  which 
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ia  perbapa  for  Tri-vaganle  or  Ter- 
vaganie,  intended  for  Diana,  Trivia,  or 
Hecate,  "  wandering  nnder  tlu-ee 
names  "  (bqb  NareB,  aod  Wheeler,  Noted 
Namet  of  Fiction).     It  was  confused 

KrhapB  witL  It.  Unuigieto,  "  a  great 
aster,  qaareller,  killer,  .  .  .  the  child 
of  the  earthquake  and  of  the  thnnder  " 
(Florio),  ap])areQtl;  another  form  of 
(n«Bifyi'»(o,"  thrice  greatest."  The  Ice- 
landic word  IB  Terrogant  (Spenaar, 
F.  Q.  VI.  vii.  47  ;  Hamlet,  m.  2). 
Kar  guerpiiiwx   Alabonif  jpierpiaaea 

gaut.  Vit  lit  Si.  iuluH,  I.  ej 

(Then  renouDce  Mafaomet,  renounce  Ti 

g«.it.] 
Btuplipming  Trivigant  Bud  tlibomet 
And  all  the  Uoda  sdor'd  in  Turks  profee 
Hari«elon,  Orhndo  furiW,  xii.^ 
He  ujde,  Child,  bj  Termegauul, 
Bui  if  thou  prike  out  of  m^n  haunt, 
^e  lh>  alede  with 


TfVi 


CImi. 


r,  C.  Tul, 


Nor  fright  the  reader  wilh  the  pagan  vonnt 
Ofniigtilj  Mahoand  and  great  rrrnagaunt. 


H„ll 


I,  i.i 


Terbtl&nd,  aploce-uameinOalway, 
is  a  corruption  of  Ir.  Tir-oiliin,  "  dis- 
trict of  the  island  "  (Joyce,  i.  Stl). 

Thadskus,  meaning  "  praise  "  in  the 
Arameun,  is  in  some  instances  merely 
a  modern  transfortoatioD  of  the  Erse 
Tadhg  (TeagiiB,  or  Thadj),  "  a  poet  '' 
(iiimYoagt.HistoryofChrittianNames, 
vol.  i.  p.  5). 

Thankful,  a  surname,  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  TankervUte  {Chamook). 

TuiMia  (Greek),  right,  law,  also  the 
goddess  of  justice,  seems  to  be  an  adap- 
tation, under  tlie  inflneoca  of  titltiriii, 
to  set  or  lay  down,  of  Egyptian  Thmei, 
thegoddessof  truth  and  justice.  Hence 
also  perhaps  Ueb.  TImmvtim  (see  Wil- 
kinson, JneienfA'£r^J)''ans,  vol.  i.  p.  296, 
ed.  Bircli). 

Thono  Castle,  near  Sittingbontne, 
'  owes  its  name  to  the  Norse  word  Umga, 
a  tongue  of  huid  (Taylor,  893). 

Thobouohoood,  a  surname,  is  an 
expansion  of  Thtirgood,  originally  a 
Danish  name,  corresponding  to  Icel. 
Thor-gavlr. 

Tbbeadnebdlk  Stkest,  London,  ia  a 
corruption  of  the  older  name  Tkree- 
wedU  Sfrpcl. 


Ala  tarera  door  there  ia  a  pasiage  through 

out  of  C^rnehill   into   Thramdlt   amet.— 
Sloic,  Sunaii,  1603,  p.  7J  (ed.  Thomi). 

Then  ia  the  free  aohool  pertainiog  to  the 
late  dissolied  hoBpitil  of  St.  AnthODj,  .  .  . 
and  ao  up  to  TArw  nadU  ilrttl.~Id.  p.  60. 

2'kree-needle  was  easily  and  natu- 
rally corrupted  into  ThTeed.nc«dle, 
threed  being  the  old  form  of  thread, 
as  if  a  twist  of  three  filaments,  like  Sp. 
ZViiifi,  "  a  Breed  of  three  Threads, 
&om  trc»,  three  " ;  "  Trenea,  a  cord  of 
three  strands  "  (SteTens,  170G) ;  and 
treu,  orig.  a  threefold  or  triple  plait, 
from  Greek  Mcha,  triple.  Bee  Tbkebd, 
p.  889,  and  compare  the  following; — 

They  haue  ■■  slranpe  a  Fence  or  Hed»  for 
their  Uardeua  and  pooKnaiong,  namely,  • 
thrttd  or  Co'lon. ...  So  much  lafer  u  tbeir 
thrttd  wouen  with  thin  imagination,  thm  all 
our  Blone-RBli.  —  S,    Furthai,    Fi^imagti, 

TiDT,  a  snmame,  as  welt  as  Titk- 
mann,  is  said  to  be  firom  Netherlandiah 
Thiad,  Icel.  Thjodh,  people  (Yonge,  it 
888).  Compare  Frisian  Ttde,  for  Tbeod- 


>  tions   of  '  Tibbald, 
J  popular  form  of  1 


oornip- 


TlPPLB, 
TiPPBT, 

TwuPOTTB,  J  popular  form  of  Thto- 
laid.  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower  says,  "  I  know 
a  place  called  Tipple't  Green,  which  in 
old  writings  is  called  "  Theobald'a 
Green  "  {Eegayt  on  Eng.  Surname*,  p, 
97). 

ToMBB.  This  fimereal  snmame  ta 
for  Tomes,  i.e.  Toms  or  Tom's  {bc.  son). 
just  as  Timbs  is  for  11ms,  i.e.  Timothy's 
son  (Bardsley). 

ToH  Kedowick,  a  name  popularly 
given  to  a  river  in  New  Brunswick,  ia 
a  corruption  of  Pctamkediae,  itself  ft 
contraction  of  the  native  name  QtuiA- 
Tah-Wnh-Am-Quah-Duavie  (Taylor, 
391). 

ToBBB  DBL  Fdloi  (Tower  of  Fleas), 
a  watch-tower  in  Sicily,  standing  on 
the  site  of  what  was  onoe  a  temple  del 
Pollvef.  of  Follni  (Southey,  Conimo* 
Plaee  Book,  iv.  p.  612). 

TosTiNos'  Well,  the  popular  name 
of  a  spring  in  the  western  snharba  of 
the  town  of  Leicester,  which  might 
seem  to  be  a  reUo  of  the  Saxon  Toatig, 
is  a  corruption  of  its  older  name  ^1. 
Ai(el!n'»  Well  into  '/  Avtiin't  K'ell,  like 
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TBISTBAM 


Taoiey,  Tantliu'e,  TelUn'e,  for  St.  Oh/, 
StAntholin^StHelen-i.  ItwaacaUed 
Si.  Avffiiafine'g  Well  from  its  viciuitj 
to  an  Augustine  monastery  (Choice 
lfotei,Folk  Lore,  p.  205). 

TouB  s&NB  Vkhin,  the  towar  which 
no  poisonous  animal  can  approach, 
owes  its  Dame  and  legend  to  a  corrup- 
tion of  San  Vm-eua  or  SairU  Vrain  into 
tan  vowno,  gam  vem'n  (M.  Miiller,  Lec- 
ture*, 2nd  S.  p.  868). 

Tou8aAiMT,"AU  Saints' (Day),"  used 
as  a  Fr.  Cturistian  name,  is  said  to  be 
■n  some  instances  a  corruption  of  Toa- 
lain,  the  name  of  a  knight  who  foogbt 
at  Hastings,  which  is  another  form  of 
Thorstan,  Scand,  Thorgiein.  "TUor'a 
stone,"  whence  also  TonBtim  and  Tim- 
atall  (Yonge,  Ckriatian  Names,  ii.  206). 
Cktmpare  Norweg.  Steinthor,  Siewufor, 

Another  corruption  of  ThorBtone  is, 
no  doubt,  ThTotDstone,  who  was  sheriff 
of  London  (d.  1619). — Stow,  Svmay, 
p.  117. 

TowBHUoBX,  an  Irish  plaos-name 
(Cork),  is  an  Anglicized  form  of  Ir. 
TetmihaiT  mor,  "  the  greater  elevation  " 
(Joyce,  i.  284). 

Toooooi>,  a  anraame,  is  a  oormption 
of  the  'Walloon  family-name  Thungvi 
(8.  Smiles,  The  Huguenots,  p.  820, 
1880). 

TRAILFI.AT,  in  DnmfrisBshire,  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  older  name  Traverflal, 
from  the  Celtic  trenbhar,  a  naked  side 
(Skene,  CeUic  Scotland,  p.  215). 

TscACLX  Ftkld,  the  name  of  a  field 
near  the  Old  Passage  on  the  Severn,  is 
a  homely  corruption  of  TheciaCt)  Field, 
there  being  a  very  ancient  chapel  dedi- 
esl«d  to  St.  Thecla,  now  in  rums,  on  an 
island  adj  oining  (  The  Qvardian,  May  28, 
1879,  p.  762). 

Tricala,  "  thrice  beaatifal,"  a  town 
in  Thessaly,  is  a  corruption  of  its  an- 
cient name  Trieca.  The  change  by 
which  it  has  arrived  at  its  present  form 
is  a  good  example  of  a  process  which  is 
found  more  or  less  in  most  languages, 
but  nowhere  so  oonspicuously  aa  in  mo- 
dem Qreek  ; — this  is,  the  modification 
of  an  old  name  in  such  away  as  to  give 
it  a  distinct  meaning  in  the  spoken 
tongue.     Thus    iS'ciipi   is   altered  into 


Scopia,  "the  look-out  place;"  Ntasos 
into  As^,  "the  worthy;"  Pejiare(A«» 
into  Piperi,  "  pepper ; "  Aslypahsa  into 
AslTtmaiaa,,  "  old  as  the  stars  ; "  Criesa 
into  OAt^so,  "the  golden."  The  Italians 
when  occupying  parts  of  Greece  simi- 
larly changed  Jfonte^ifmeHo  into  Jfonfe 
Motto,  "  the  mad  mountain  ; "  and 
Evripo  or  Egripo,  the  later  form  of 
Evnpus,  into  iifgroponte,  "the  black 
bridge,"  a  name  which  was  subse- 
quently applied  to  the  whole  of  Eubiea 
(Tozer,  HigUaads  o/Ttiriey,  vol.  ii.  p. 
148). 

Tkipk  Court,  London,  was  originally 
Strype's  Court  {Taylor,  899). 

Tbibtoah,  originally  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  hero  of  medisval  romance, 
anciently  spelt  TrislTem,  Tristan,  Try- 
atan,  formed  from  the  Cymric  name 
Trwst  (Welsh  tnesi,  lryst<M,  noise,  din, 
thunder,  tryttan,  a,  blusterer),  under- 
stood as  a  herald  orproclBimer(Yonge, 
Christ.  Names,  ii.  145), 

The  name  was  generally  associated 
with  Fi.  triet,  Lat.  IrisHs,  sad,  and  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  melancholy  cir- 
cnmstauces  of  the  hero's  birth.  It  was 
probably  in  allusion  to  this  that  Don 
Quixote  accepted  the  sobriquet  of  "  the 
Enight  of  the  Bueful  Countenance" 
(Jd.).  Compare  also  Walsh  tnastan, 
unlucky.  Stemecallsthename"Melan- 
clioly  dissyllable  of  sound  I "  {Tristram 
Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  lix.). 

Ab,  id;  liltle  Bonne,  thou  hast  murtbfred 
Ihy  mother.  .  ,  .  And  beoiue  1  shall  die  of 
the  birth  of  ihee,  I  charge  thee,  KentlewomaD, 
thst  thou  beM«ch  ray  lord  king  Meliodu,  that 
~  '  en  my  toa  tbtW  be  chrintei    '  '  ■  '  ■     ' 

led  triUmm,  that  is  a*  mi 

■aa/ali  hirlh.^Malorii,  Hht 


Chritt.  Nun 

Triatrem  i 
fonnly  represented  as  the  patron  of  the 
chase,  and  the  first  who  reduced  hunt- 
ing to  a  science.  "  Sir  Tristrem,"  or 
"  an  old  Tristrem,"  passed  into  a  com- 
mon proverbial  appellation  for  an  ex- 
pert huntsman  (Sir  W.  Scott,  Sir  Tris- 
trem, p.  273).  This  was  due,  perhaps, 
to  an  imagined  eonnaxion  with  trial,  an 
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old  term  of  the  ohose  for  ft  etfttioa  in 
hnntiiiK. 

On  hunling  oft  he  jede, 
To  iiriche  alawe  be  drewe, 

Althui; 
Mare  he  coulbe  of  reneri, 
Thso  coutlie  MuieriouB. 

Sir  TrUlrtm,  lyUe  i.  M.  IXfii. 
The  hooke  of  venerj  of  hswkin([  and  hunt- 
ing u  oiled  ttie  booke  of  Sir  Trintram, —  Ma- 
iorjl.  Hill,  of  K.  Arthur,  ii.  6  (ed.  Wright). 

Tboja,  the  Oraeli  aama  of  an  Egyp- 
tian town,  is  a  oonrnpted  form  oITitTfA, 
ancient  Egypti&Q  Tit-roau,  "the  moui- 
tain  of  the  great  qnorr;"  (BruKsob, 
Egypt  under  the  Fharaclu,  i.  p.  74), 

Strabo  and  Diodortu  acoomit  for  the 
name  by  feigning  that  the  town  was 
built  by  tho  Trojan  captiveH  of  Mene- 
laus  who  eame  to  Egypt  oHer  the  siege 
of  Troy  I 

Tbodblkfield,  a  surname,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Twberville  (Camden,  Be- 
mainet,  1637,  p.  14B). 

TEOmovAHT,  Troynova,  or  Neia  Tnry, 
ft  name  frequently  given  to  London  in 
the  old  ohroniolers  and  poets,  supposed 
to  have  been  eo  called  because  founded 
by  ft  mythioal  king  Bmte  from  old 
Troy,  is  a  corraption  of  Trinovant,  or 
TWnobanf,  named  from  the  Trioobantes, 
one  of  the  native  British  tribes. 

Wbenoe  Brute  had  thus  destroyed  the 
Oesunti ...  he  coramynn;  by  y  Ryuer  of 
TfaaiLya,  for  plea«ur  Ihathe  had  in  thai  Roller, 
with  also  (he  Commodities  iheruoto  adioyo- 
jupe,  begaane  there  to  buyhle  ■  Cytie  io  the 
remembrsunc*  of  the  Cytie  of  Troye  lately 
Bubuerted  :  and  named  it  Trogneumil :  whiclie 

name  endurjd  lylle  the  commynge  of  Luil. — 

Foftiwn,  Chronicle,  cap.  iiii.  p.  11  (ed.  Ellis). 

iisEsar   aameth    the    city  of   Trinobftntea, 

which  hath  a  resemblance  with   Troviu-ca,  or 

Sloir,  Survan,  1603,  p.  3  (ed. 


Thoi 


As  JeSreje  of  Moamotb,  the  Welche  his- 
loriaa,  rtporteth,  Brule  .  .  .  builded  a  citie 
Deare  unto  a  river  aow  called  Thamea.  and 
named  it  Tm^Bvanl,  or  Trtmnani. — Id.  ed. 
1598,  p.  I. 

Willi  famOD*  olf-ipring  of  downe raced  Troy, 
KiaE  Brute  the  CongDeror  ofGiuit)  fell, 
fiuiil  LondoQ  Grat  these  Miusion  Towers  of 

As  all  the  ipacioiu  world  may  wilnpSH  well, 
Euen  be  it  was,  whose  glory  more  to  raunl. 
Prom  burned  Troy,  sur-oamed  tbia  Tmii- 


i    )  TROT  TOWS 

CtoBT.  Yoa  most  foiviTe  the  town 
did  rerolt. 
Nor  seek  revenge  on  TrtiuhBti.  .  ,  , 
....  So  let  these  decreee 
Be  BtraiEht  proclaim'd  tbnmgh 

Bfaall  be  more  fairlv  built  at  my  ohaive- 

J.  FiAtr,  tuimta  Troei,  set  T,  se.  6 
(16.13). 
Eren  to  the  beauteous  verge  of  Trov-niwaiit, 
That  decks  this  Tbameaii  on  either  aide. 

PtrU,  Ductnnu  AUrtr,  p.  543 
(ed.  Dyee). 
Greaham,  the  heir  of  eolden  Greaham's  land. 
That  beautified  A'tw  froi,  with  Raysl  Change 
Badge  of  bia  honour  snd  magnificeDce. 

fttU,  Palyk^mnia,  p.  570  (ed.  Dyce). 
With  lueh  an  one  wu  Tbamii  beautifide ; 

In  which  her  Idngdomes  throne  is  chisflj  n- 

Spfnter,  Faerv 
These  bawdes  w 
And  iel  it  vp  &  downe  i'  th'  slreetes,  aflaant, 
In  the  best  fushioo,  thus  vpbolde  thnr  slate, 
B.  C.  r**  rimu-  H'ftiide,  p.  86, 1.  fTtT 
(E.E.T.8.>. 
Like  Miaoa,OTJusl  judging  Rbadamsnt, 
He  walkcB  the  darkesom  e  streets  of  Tntpuman  t. 
Taiilor  tht  fValtr-Poel,  p.  491. 
Doubt  not  ye  the  Godi  have  snswer'd 
Cstieuchlaniaa  Triiwianl. 


In  order  to  fit  in  with  this  theory  as 
to  theii  legendary  progenitor  the  Bn'tsA 
were    sometimea   degraded    into    the 
BrvHsh. 
The  migfatie  BruU,  finte  prince  of  sll  this 


and  ruled  it 


rell  in 


rnluh  blod  halb  aitlienoe  bi 


Toioyi 


T.  Nor 


(Sbsks.  Soc.  ed.). 
Outof  this  realms  to  rase  the  Sr»(>(&  Line. 
Id.  p.  U3, 

Tbot  Town,  the  name  of  a  hamlet  in 
Dorsetshire  between  Dorchester  and 
Blandford,  suggestive  of  Brute  and  his 
Trojan  colony,  appears  to  be  a  half- 
tntnelation,  half-per version,  of  Welsh 
eaer-troi,  a  tortuoos  city  (or  wftU),  a 
labyrinth,  from  froi,  to  turn  ;  of.  Iroad 
and  troiad,  a  turning,  tro,  a  turn. 

Sucb  miies  or  labyrinths  were  onnatmcted 
by  (be  aid  inhabitants  of  Britain  with  banks 
of  turf,  of  which  remains  have  been  fixind  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.    Tbey  are 


1  m   Wales,  wbere  they  are  called 
I,   that  is,    turning   Imrm. — Him 
okt/Dtrmt.lte.p.UO. 
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Imsian,  A  nimame,  Beems  to  be 
identical  with  DaniBh  Truvid,  from 
Thorvid,  "Thor'e  wood"  (Yonge.CAmf. 
Namet,  ii.  206). 

Tbdxman,  a  snrDBine,  ia  said  to  be  a 
oorroption  of  the  Coroiah  TS-emaine 
(Chamock). 

TuLLTLAHD,  a  place-name  in  Cork,  is 
a  eorraptiOD  of  Ir.  Talaigh-EHetan, 
"  Helena's  Hill"  (Jojce,  t.  58). 

TOkshbdi.  The  Qennan  town  bo 
named  has  ao  connexion  with  the 
Tnrka,  bat  rather  with  Thiiringern,  its 
old  name  being  Thtirivgohfim  (MdrB- 

TuEHBiTLi,  St.,  in  London,  is  a  fre- 
quent old  eormption  of  Tnmmill  St, 
originally  named  from  the  "  Titmmill 

or  Trermll  brook,  for  that  divers  mills 
were  erected  upon  it "  (Stow,  Survay, 
160B,  p.  6,  ed.  Thorns).  Other  old  forms 
of  the  name  are  Tryhnyl  St.,  Trun&iU 
St.,  Tumball  St.,  TriUTMlle  St.  It  is  a 
by-word  in  the  old  drama  as  a  resort  of 
profligates  (Timba,  London  and  Weat- 
tmntter,  i.  266  seq. ;  Stanley,  Memoire 
of  Wettmintter  Abbey,  p.  6), 
Out  TimbuU  StTHt  poor  biwd>  to  ibeie  ire 

Ttghr  tht  Walrr-Poct,  A  Btwd. 
Tambttll,  tbe'Rankside.  or  the  MinoHea. 
UBvmporl,  Kiw  T,kk  Ib  Clual  lU  Utiil. 
Betide*  nev-yean  opoDB,  thelonlahin 
0(T«mbuU.  '  •-    • 

Bandolflt,  Werhi,  p.  tVl  (ed.  Hulitl). 

Tdkneb,  a  snraame,  is  in  some  in- 
rtaooes  a  corruption  of  the  foreign  name 
Tolner  {Ed.  Bev.  vol.  101,  p.  882). 

TwADDLi,  an  Irish  snmame  common 
in  the  co.  Clare,  is  a  oormption  of  Dow- 
dale  {N.  and  Q.  4th  S.  ii.  231). 

TwoPiNHT.  The  surname  so  called 
is  said  to  be  a  corraption  of  the  Flemish 
name  Tupigm/, 


(5     )  WATEBFORD 

Seehiehn  HSittem,  "  Beneath  the  six- 
teen hooaas."  For  the  eipiBBsion  com- 
pare Unier  Seidemaeher,  Ac,  Lat.  infer 
ricariot  [AndreBeD). 


V. 

Vaixais,  a  corruption  of  WaSu,  the 
old  name  of  a  canton  in  Switzerland, 
identical  with  Welth,Waltch, "  foreign," 
so  called  from  being  inhabited  obiafly 
l^  Italian  foreigners  (Tozer,  IHghtandt 
of  Turkey,  voL  ii.  p.  170). 

VisuNOACESTiH,  "  Camp  of  the  War- 
bngs,"waB  an  Anglo-Saxon  conniption 
of  Uie  Roman  Ferolatm'wn  through  tha 
form  Varlama-ceitir  (Beda). 

YiBURASS,  a  "glutton,"  used  by  tha 
German  miBBionaries  to  Greenland  for 
a  pigeon,  as  if  the  voracious  bird,  ia  a 
corruption  of  the  Norwegian  fiMlfrius, 
"  inhabitant  of  the  rocks  "  ( Bistelhuber, 
in  Rewe  FolU.  et  Littiraire,  2nd  S.  v. 
711). 

Viblluakh's  LrBT, 
delight,"  the  name  of 
garden,  or  lust-gart«n,  was  originally 
(it  is  said)  Fhilomdet  Lv^  (Fbrste- 
mann  in  Taylor,  889). 

Vihif3p£i^  an  old  corruption  in  Ger- 
mui  at  Fhilippopel,  Fbilippopolis. 

TiBIOH,  MoHABTfeRB  DK  LA,  is  the 
name  given  by  the  traveller  Poncet  to 
tlia  monastery  of  Bitan  in  Abyssinia 
(aae  Bruce,  ed.  Panckonke,  L  fi09 ;  ii. 
160). 

Voi^TEBAx,  a  Latinized  form  of  the 
name  o£  the  Etruscan  town  Velathri, 
aaaimilating  it  to  terra  (Dennia,  CitUi 
tatd  Oemeteriei  of  Elrmia,  vol.  ii.  p. 
189). 

VuLOiR,  a  snmame,  ia  a  oomiption 
of  Wvlgar  or  Wvlfgar  (Chamook). 


Dolt  PiBB,THE,aplacein Guernsey, 
is  aooRUptionof  Xa^oturue-d-Ia-Perre 
{N.  and  Q.  SthS.  ii.  p.  90). 

Untbb  Saobsehbaobbh,  "  Beneath 
the  Saxon  sturgeon,"  the  name  of  a 
otreet  in  Cologne,  was  originally  Unier 


Warhlow,  a  ^oe  in  Worcestershire, 
waa  anciently  Warmvndet  httew,  the 
hill  of  one  Wnrmund  (Taylor,  81S). 

Watkrpord,  in  Ireland  [anciently 
Yadrefiord),    is   a    oonuption  of  the 
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Norse  Vedra-Jiordr,  the  firth  of  BamB 
(or  wethers).— Taylor,  800. 

W4TL4ND  -  Smith,  the  name  of  a 
place  in  BerkBhire,  anciently  Welatidee 
Smiddf, "  Wayland'B  forge,  or  smithy," 
so  colled  after  A.  Sai.  IKelnmJ,  Oer. 
Wieland,  leeL  Votandr,  the  mythioal 
blacksmith  or  Vulcan  of  the  northern 
mythology  (akin  apparently  to  Icel. 
vd,  tsroR,  wile,  and  eo  an  artificer). 
Cf.  Icel.  FiHandar-hut  (Wayland'a 
Loose),  a  labyrinth.  See  Scott,  Kenil- 
tuorfh,  ch.  liii. 

WSAfii-ALL  Hill,  at  Glastonbniy, 
•eemB  to  be  a  popular  rackingof  the 
mora  ancient  name  WertM  or  Werrail, 
which  is  probably  the  same  word  as  the 
Wirbsel  of  Chester. 

Tbre  hawtlionieB  kl«a,  that  groweth  in  uwnilJ, 
t)o  bur^  and  beicf^rene  leiues  ttCbrulmBB. 

I.^t  of 'fiJKpA  nj  A'lmithh,  t.  386  ( 1.^30, 

Collinson  says  that  Weary-all  HUl 
was  BO  called  in  legendary  belief  firom 
St.  Joseph  and  his  companions  sitting 
down  there  weary  witli  their  journey ; 
he  also  mentions  Woriel  Park  as  be- 
longing to  Glastonbury  Abbey  (Hitt.of 
Somericf,  ii.  265,  in  Brand,  Pop.  AtUtq. 
iii.  878). 

&  when  ahe  wu  taken  with  guile, 

be  ffled  from  tM  perill 

wCTtinio  ll*«r™H{Cot  MS.  H'ur*iiJ«). 
Ftrcg  Folio  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  451, 1. 1074. 

Wkisenau,  near  Mayence,  as  if  irom 
(ceiae,  a  meadow,  is  said  to  be  corrupted 
from  Lat.  ncvg  norus  (Andreson). 

Wklfabe,  a  Burnatne,  is  apparently  a 
corruption  of  Wol/er,  A.  Sax.  Vulfcre, 
Icel.  Ulfar  (Yonge,  Chritftan  Names,  ii. 
269). 

WaiTfiBBAD,  a  surname,  is  said  to  be 
a  corruption  of  the  old  Eng.  name 
Wliifberht  (Fert'UBon,  90). 

WiBSKNFBLD.    I  These  places  have 

WiESENSTEio.  [  do  connexion  with 

WtESEHTDAU.  )  tricie,  a  meadow, 
but  got  their  namesfrom  the  toiseni,  or 
buffalo,  which  roamed  in  the  old  Ger- 
man forests  (Andreson). 

WiLBEKFOBCB,  the  Bomame,  is  said  to 
be  corrupted  from  WUburgfoM. 

WiLBBAHAU,  a  surname,  is  an  assimi- 
lation to  Abraham  of  the  original  local 
iiaiue  Willurgham  (Lower). 
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WILDOOOBK,  a  Bomame,  ie  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  WUgoit  or  WilffiM  (Char- 
nook). 

WiLDSCHONAD,  the  name  of  a  valley 
in  N.  Tiro',  apparently  descriptive  of 
its  "  wild  "  and  "  beantiful "  scenery, 
is  said  to  be  properly  and  locally  pro- 
noimoed  WitUchnav,  being  derived 
from  tmlitehen,  to  flow,  and  an,  wat«r 
(Monthly  Packet,  N.  Ser.  vii.  495). 

WiLLAMisB,  a  snmame  at  Oxford,  is 
a  corruption  of  the  Huguenot  family - 
name  VUlebou  (S.  Smiles,  The  Hugue- 
ftola,  p.  823,  1880). 

WiLLOUOHBT.  This  veiy  English- 
looking  name  for  a  place  south  of  Cal- 
cutta, recorded  in  old  maps  and  gazettee, 
is  a  corruption  of  the  native  name  Ul%t- 
baria,  bo  given  in  Hunter's  Imperial 
Qaaelleer  ^  India  {Sat.  &eoieui,\al.5S, 
p-  184). 

WiNB  St.,  in  Bristol,  was  originally 
Wynche  Street,  so  called  from  the  collis- 
trigjum  or  instrument  of  torture  which 
formerly  stood  there  {Calendar  of  Al- 
hallowen,  Brytlowe,  p.  64). 

WiNiFKKD,  ar  Winifrid,  a  Christian 
name,  is  an  Anglicized  form  of  Gieen- 
fretei,  "whit«  stream,"  the  name  of  a 
Welsh  saint,  assimilated  to  A.  Sax. 
Winfrith,  "fiiend  of  peace"  (Yoogo, 
Ch-iatian  Names,  ii.  184). 

WiHEEL  (corner,  nook),  in  Lange 
Winkcl,  the  name  of  a  place  on  the 
Khine,  is  a  corruption  of  Wcinieli,  the 
Vini  cellaof  ihe  KoinanB(H.  G.  Feara- 
side,  BecMties  of  the  Rhine,  p.  184). 

WiiTEBTHUB,  the  name  of  a  small 
town  in  Switzerland,  as  if  "  Winter- 
door,"  is  a  Germanized  form  of  the 
Celtic  Vitodurum  (Forstemann). 

WoHLFABBT, "  Welfare,"  as  aOerman 

E roper-name,  is  a  corruption  of  Wolf- 
art  (Andresen). 

WoHBNSwoLD,  the  popularpronnn- 
ciation  of  the  place-name  Wilmingt- 
wold.  So  Simyeon  of  Selmetlon  (Sus- 
sex); Wedgr^kt  of  Wcdneiifield;  Nun- 
ling  of  NuiehalUng  (see  N.  and  Q.  5tb 
a.  ii.  94,  880). 

WoonHousE,  a  family-name  of  East 
Anglia,  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  Eng. 
word  iroodtcoso,  or  (codcf I'ot''  (  =  pilosns). 
— Wyoliffe,  lem'ik  xxiiv.  14  {lumiinit 
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tylveatrea,  Tolg.) ;  cf.  Is.  xiii.  21,  Jer.  1. 
89. 

"  Wodeweae  {uioodwose),  BtlTonna,  bo- 
tinia." — Prompt.  Parvult^rumi,  c.  1440, 
from  A.  Sax.  wode,  wood,  and  v.-esam, 
to  be;  "  H  man  of  the  woods." 

WOOLFOBD,  }  Bnmainea,areBnpposed 

Woolen,  {  tobeoorruptionaof the 
A.  Sax.  nunee  Wulfioeard  and  Wulf- 
hun  (Pergnaon,  140J. 

Wool  IiAviNOToti,  in  Susaei,  ie  Wulf- 
J^fing-tiin,  Wulflafaproperty,  as  distin- 
giuBhed  from  Bar  Lavinglon,  i.e.  Befyr- 
lafing-iun,  Beorlaf  a  property  (Eembla, 
in  PUhiog.  Soc.  Proe.  iv.  p.  4). 

WooLSTONB,  a  amTiame,  ia  an  in- 
Btance  of  a  wolf  maaqnerading  in 
afaeep's  clothing,  being  a  diagotsed  form 
of  A.Bax.Fuift(m'n,  "Wolf-atone,"  better 
known  as  Bt.  Woktan  (Yonge,  Christ. 
Names,  ii.  269).  Compare  loel.  name 
Stein-alfr,  Norweg.  StMnulJ. 

Woolwich,  on  the  Thames,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  ancient  name  fl'tilini  (in 
Domesdaj),  i.e.  "  bill  reach,"  of  Norse 
origin  (Taylor,  164). 

WoBHWOOD,  a  snmame,  is  aaid  to  be 
a  cormption  of  Ormond  (Camden,  Re- 
■nuxinei,  1687,  p.  122). 
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WoKMwooD  Gate,  also  called  tho 
"EarVa  Gate,"  and  "  Ormtmd'§  Gate," 
Dublin,  is  a  corruption  of  Qormond 
Bate  (Gilbert,  Hialory  of  DvhUn,  vol.  i. 
p.  S44). 

Wrath,  Caps,  on  N,  coast  of  Scot- 
land, so  called  aa  if  beaten  by  wrathful 
storms,  was  originally  Cape  Hvarf,  a 
Norse  name  indicating  a  point  where 
the  land  trends  in  a  new  direction 
(Taylor,  390).  Cf.  A.  Sax.  Atceor/,  a 
tnming,  a  bank  or  ahora,  div  "  wharf." 

Wbbnbidb,  in  the  Lake  District,  de- 
rirea  its  name,  not  from  the  bird,  but 
from  Hrani,  an  Icelandic  Viking,  whence 
also  Rainsbarrow  (Taylor,  174). 

Weinose,  a  place-name  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
is  a  corruption  of  the  oldername  Warine 
Saute  (N.  emd  Q.  4th  S.  i.  5&G). 


Zkbhbboce,  the  Teutonic  eonuption 
ol Zemibog,  "the  Black  Ood,"  the  evil 
principle  of  the  Micient  Sclavonians, 
which  was  anppoaed  to  be  compounded 
of  man  and  coat  (boek). — C.  W.  King, 
Handbook  of  Engraved  Oems,  p.  140. 
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WORDS  CORRUPTED  BY  COALESCENCE  OF  THE 
ARTICLE   WITH    THE    SUBSTANTIVE. 


A — Am — The.    In  popnlar  Bpeech  the 

article  freqaentlj  coaleacea  ao  closely 
with  ita  aiibstBintive,  eepeciolly  when  it 
begins  with  a  vowel,  that  the  two  vir- 
tually bocone  one  word,  and  it  aome- 
times  happena,  when  the  two  are  sun- 
dered agniu  in  being  committed  to 
writing,  that  a  fragment  of  the  agglnti- 
nated  article  adheres  to  the  aubatan- 
tive,  or  a  portion  of  the  substanttve  is 
carried  away  by  the  article.  This 
especioUy  applien  to  unusual  or  learned 
words.  Speak  to  a  rustic  of  an  artie- 
Ihygt,  (in  anagram,  an  fpie,  on  oxytone, 
and  it  is  an  even  ohance  whether  he 
does  not,  on  being  required,  write  those 
words  a  namethytt,  a  nanogram,  a  nepie, 
a  noon/tone.  It  is  equally  doubtful 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  a  narcotic, 
a  nanvhal,  a  ni'mbut,  a  nuno'o,  will  not 
be  to  him  on  aratlie,  an  arwhal,  an 
imbat,  an  unei'o.  Similarly  aiuminum, 
<^ray,  amalgatn,  alarum,  apothecary, 
academy,  sound  to  uneducated  ears  un- 
distinguishable  from  a  Ititianum,  a  fray, 
a  muJgMn,  a  larum,  a  poihecary,  a 
cadenty. 

Many  of  these  popular  errors  are  now 
stereotyped  in  ue  language.  Every- 
body writes  a  neutl  instead  of  an  eicl, 
which  was  originally  the  correct  form ; 
a  nickname,  instead  of  on  ekemane  t 
and  again,  by  the  opposite  mistake,  an 
adder  instead  of  a  nadder,  on  anger 
instead  of  a  nauger,  an  apron  instead  of 
a  napFon,  on  (H-iuMe  instead  of  atwronj^e, 
on  umpire  instead  of  a  nv/mptre. 

Similar  ootditions  of  the  article  are 


obeervable  in  French  and  other  lui- 
guoges. 

In  old  texts  and  H8S.  these  pb«- 
nomena  are  of  frequent  ooenrrence. 
For  example.  Palsgrave  (1680)  has: 
"  Hee  insnla,  a  nylle  t  heo  aera,  a 
nakyre;  hie  remns,  a  nore:  hec  anoora, 
a  nanhyre,"  In  Wright's  Vocabularieg 
we  find :  "  He  can  romy  aa  a  natte ;  " 
"he  oanloweasanoee  "  (p.  151);  "hoo 
pollicium,  a  nynehti,  hie  ocnlus,  a  nw  " 
{p.  206);  "hec  auris,  a  nere;  hoo  ob- 
trium,  a  noifyre  "  (p.  178) ;  "hec  eiraea, 
a  napei  hec  aqnila,  a  negglei  hie  Intri- 
cins,  a  notyre  "   (p.  220) ;  anguiUa,  a 

In  WiOiam  of  Pdleme  we  find  no 
mil,  no  negB,  for  non  et's,  none  e^ ;  Ihi 
noainet  for  thine  airmee  -,  a  noyneoien/  for 
an  oynemcnt. 

In  the  Three  Metrical  Homantrt 
(Camden  goc.)  we  meet  a  nayre  ^  an 
heir,  a  natdas  ^  an  aulas,  a  noke  :=  an 

In  the  Holderaess  dialect  l\  the  defi- 
nite article,  commonly  becomes  blended 
with  the  word  it  accompanies.  And  bo 
with  the  indefinite  article;  not  onlysnch 
forms  as  "  a  nawd  man  "  (an  old  man) 
may  be  heard,  hut  even  oocaaionaUy 
"  two  nawd  men  "  {Soldemem  Olo*- 
»ary,  Eng.  Dialect  Boo.  p.  6).  In  in- 
faotiJe  speech  the  same  ia  observable. 
A  child  informed  that  he  might  have  an 
egg  for  breakfast,  begs  that  he  may  have 
"twoneggi."  Compare  the  following: — 

The  tother  was  Jilovere  Ihene  tbe  Jolke  of  a 
lion,  Arthan,  1.  3J83  (E.E.T.S.). 

[i.*.  an  aye,  an  egg.] 
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A  K^jO  mow  men  njae  he  n»kM. 
Tht  Btki  nf  CiTtatvt  (in  Wav,  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  iA6). 

\i,e.  ao  ape's  month.] 

To  here  of  Wisdome  thi  rum  b«  halfe  defe. 
Liken  iVwM  thai  lystelb  apoD  tn  Ilirpe. 
Ketiki  Bin<  (^jhwb,  T^lrun  Cktmieum, 

p.  m). 

The  15th  oentury  MS.  ( Ashmole,  48) 
hoe  A  namnae,  A  narchar,  A  nowar,  for 
Aa  arohar,  arrow,  hoar. 

"  He  Bet  a  napytt  upon  a  yron  jarde  " 
(hence  the  name  of  Ni^tea  !).—TbotaB, 
Enrly  Proae  Romances,  ii.  49.  On  the 
other  hand,  f^[»n(Mi«^{fornegromaiicy) 
occurs  Id.  p.  S2. 

A  Mlher  tnj.—MauadniU,  Voiage,  p.I«6 
(ed.  HdUweU). 

He  WDte  to  bem  a  nathtr  seraaunt. —  Wu. 
cligt,  Mark  lii.  *. 

I^e  hem  in  a  nmm.  —  MS.  in  Way, 
Pnmift.  Pan. 

Wbeone  Ihjs  wenre  n  at  A  nmde. 

Stgt  rf  Rmw,  Egirtoa  Hi^.  (Ptni/  falh  US. 

lii.  p.  ilii.). 

"What 'are  you  got  thereT"aiked  Mae. 

"  A  ntrriag  !  "  aaid  UeuDj. — Freggy't  LiltU 

Brvthtr,  p.  61. 

It  was  the  boast  of  an  Oxford  guide 
thftt  be  "could  do  the  alls,  DoUidges,  Bod 
principal  bedifices  in  a  nour  and  a 
n<^"lAdtm%hiTet  of  Mr.  Verdant  Green, 
pt.  i.  ch.  T.). 

Coalitions  of  this  description  Kre  not 
onoommon  in  the  Mam  dialect  of  the 
Keltic.  Beside  the  borrowed  worda 
naim,  an  nnote,  for  yn  earn,  old  Eng. 
an  earn ;  tUMinf ,  an  aunt ;  neeinfan,  an 
infant,  we  find  nattee,  a  gift,  for  ^ 
(Uiee ;  neean,  the  young  of  birds,  for  yn 
«ean:  Nerin,  IrcJand,  for  yn  Erin: 
Niar,  the  East,  for  ^  or ;  noath,  a  ou£- 
tom,  for  vn  oath ;  not,  against,  for  yn 
on*,  the  front;  nett,  the  moon,  for  vn 
eay»l ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  yn  edd, 
»  neat  (as  if  ane«f),  for^nnetM  (Oaelio 
mead) ;  yn  tear,  the  West,  for  yn  neear; 
but  )HuWn,  bell,  for  yn  lun'n. 

Compare  in  ItaUan  a»po  and  ncupo, 
ofriMORnd  nahi»»o,attTo  and  nostm,  in- 
femo  and  n«'«/emo,  a*trieo  and  kutrieo ; 
Catolon.  ama  and  nonca;  old  Span. 
tetU,  for  t'esie,  the  East  (Minshen)  ; 
Wall.  igrinuMcitn,  from  tticnrmancien 
(Diei). 

The  name  of  the  Tillage  of  Netero  in 
Northern  Greece  is  derived  from  ewro. 


the  Bulgarian  word  for  a  l^e,  near 
which  it  is  situated,  together  with  the 
prefix  n,  which  is  the  termination  of 
the  accusative  case  of  the  Qreek  artiole 
attached  to  the  noon.  Similar  instaucea 
are  found  in  Niavoro,  the  modem  fonn 
of  the  ancient  /aiorof,  Negropont,  fr«m 
Baripo,  the  corruption  of  Euriput,  the 
full  loim  having  been  ie  rAv'EjipDv,  ic 
r4»i'lo(3ipoi',  4c. ;  8Umco,  Is  t^v  Ki,  Stati- 
mene.  Is  r^v  A^»w,  the  modem  namee 
of  LemnoB  and  Cos. 

Again,  in  plural  names,  the  b  of  the 
article  becomes  prefixed,  as  in  Satinas, 
formerly  the  ordinarj  name  for  Athens, 
t.«.  is  rdc  'Afqvoc,  while  here  again  the 
fall  form  may  be  seen  in  oroide  otvXobc, 
the  peasant's  name  for  the  remains  of 
the  Temple  at  Sassie,  in  Arcadia,  i.e. 
The  PillaiB  (Tozer,  Bemarchea  in  the 
Highlands  n/  Twkey,  vol.  ii.  p.  42). 

It  is  owing  to  a  Bimilar  cause,  pro- 
bably, that  in  modem  Etruria  many 
ancient  place-names  beginning  with  a 
vowel  now  are  vrritten  with  an  initial 
n — e.g.Norchkt,  anciently  Ordtia,  Hor- 
c&to,  and  Orcle,  bo  Nanniui  for  Anniva, 
Nanna  for  Amta  {Dannie,  Citiei  and 
Cemeleriei  of  Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  204,  ed. 
1976). 

§  The  "  natural  vowel "  u,  as  in  "  th/ 
book,"  pronounced  very  quick  (Qlosaio 
dhu),  may  be  e,  a,  or  u  in  print  (Dr. 
J.  A.H.Murray,  OramTnarofW.Somer- 
aet,  E.D.S.] ;  and  ho  any  short  vowel  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word  might  oome  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  indefinite  article  d 
[e.g.  old  Eng.  ydropay  for  a  dropay, 
itoialica  for  a  loiatica),  or  to  be  merged 
in  the  definite  article  f  Ait* which  preceded 
it  (e.g.  old  Eng.  the  eiample,  taeiample, 
the  aample). 

Thus  old  Scotch  biam,  by»yme  occur 
in  Q.  Douglas  for  abyam,  Ft.  abyame. 

The  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  writing  to 
Pepys  in  1681,  speaks  of  "ten  or  a 
leven  pesea"  of  Scotch  plaid  (Pepya' 
Correapondence]. 

"  Your  papa  ain't  a  'Fiacopal,"  says 
a  New  England  apeaker  in  Mrs.  Stowe's 
Poganue  People,  "he  don't  have  a 
'liiminaiion  in  his  meeting-house." 
Compare  old  Fr-  U  veagve  for  W  eveiquet. 
It.  veatwo,  from  epiacopva. 
Barouna  and  Buireis  *  and  Bonde-nen  also 
1  aauj  in  [at  Stnalt  •  aa  }e  nchal  heren  her- 

Vuiim  if  P.  Plarman,  A.  Pro).  I.  97. 
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A  widWr  of  Peple. — UaandieiU,  Voiag* 
and  TnmiU,v-  3  (ed.  Halliwell). 

Rntpictrit  [i^.  anupicti]  ue  |»o  ^t  lokea 
to  horia  or  tjmiB.  —  Afoiog^  far  LoUardi, 
p.  95. 

The  Sun  uid  the  Mune  wu  in  tht  elipi  be- 
twixt Dm  and  tra  in  the  morning  md  wu 
darkish  abal  three  quarters  of  a  nour. — Rt- 
giiUr  of  St.  Aiuirttc'i,  Nitaaitle,  Sept.  13, 
1699  {Bun,,  PitrUh  RtgiiUn,  p.  19«). 

To  the  ssmecBnseperhapsisdne  the 

loss  of  an  initial  vowel  in  many  mod. 
Oreak  words,  e.g.  rb  arpili,  the  oyster, 

for   olarpilwv ;    rd    fiSi,    the  Bnoke,  for 

ifiiiBv;  ri  XiiBi,  the  oil,  for  iXASiav; 
4  71^0,  the  gpat,  for  alyiiiov  ;  ^ili,  vine- 
gar, for  iKHioi' ;  oiriri,  house,  for  tmri- 
riov,  Lat.  hoipititim  {compare  old 
Eng.  tpUal  for  homyitai).  Compare 
Ittdian  nemi(o,  -pittas,  ragno,  varigch, 
vena,  oata  ( Florio ),  for  t'nemico,  epUi^io, 
aragno,  evangeh,  avena. 

§  The  agglutination  of  the  definite 
article,  the,  le,  with  its  BubatantiTS,  was 
eo  complete  in  old  English  and  old 
French  that  the  two  were  generally 
written  and  printed  as  one  word.  For 
example,  in  a  letter  of ' '  Edward  par  la 
grace  de  dieu  Koi  Dengleterre  Seigneor 
Dirlaonde  et  Dues  Daqnitaine  "  to  "  le 
Prioor  de  Lahhaye  de  WeBtmoeter," 
directed  against  vagabond  monks,  and 
dated  "le  zii^  jour  de  May  Ian,  de 
nostre  regne  tierz,"  we  find  leslai 
(  =  i'^ai)  and  fcyde  (= ta  mdc)  .—Quoted 
in  Stanley,  Menmn  of  Weelminster 
Albey,  p.  687. 

The  title  of  a  book  publiahed  about 
1608  is— 

I*i  pr^ientes  Hearei  a  liiufi  de  Rouan 
.  .  .  Buec  ...  lea  fig;uTee  de  lapocalifie, .  .  . 
et  aullres  bynloirei  faicleB  i  lanli^at  (in 
Niard,  Hut.  dti  Livret  Fopulairc,  ii.  493). 

In  the  Oregon  jargon  spoken  along 
the  Columbia  River,  latncBiin,  medicine, 
is  from  Fr.  la  medicine;  lalan,  tongue, 
for  lit  latiguei  Ulan,  teeth,  for  lesdcnta  i 
laklet,  for  la  gi'oese  1  Uacie  for  la  vietlh 
(Wilson,  Prehietorie  Man,  vol,  ii,  pp. 
es7, 688). 

CaTton  has  Ikinearnadon  {Poly- 
cAronieon,  1482,  p.  1);  thapostlet  {Id.); 
thende,  Ikablay  {Oodfmy  of  Boloyne, 
last  page) ;  Ihangel,  ikadoerU,  "  thabyfe 
of  a  monk."  thentrnt,  therthf,  thepy- 
phanye,  thielorie,  (htmrwr,  thoepytal,  &c. 

Talde  Ui^he,  th'  old  law,  occurs  in 
Orminn,  about  1200,  vol.  ii.  p.  280 ; 
"  towd  hen."  the  old  hen,  was  a  popu- 
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nea  alao  priye  after  Iha- 
ample  of  the  mea.—N.  VdaU,  Trvu.  Fanpli. 
of  trownu,  1549. 

"  You  would  have  vs  nppoD  Onpp, 
would  yon?"  [i.e.  the  nip]. —  Sir 
Thomas  More,  MS.  Earl.  7368,  foL  8. 
Tusser  (1680)  has  thenoreaae  for  the  tn- 
cream,  tkend  for  the  end. 

ed.  Wright'),  which  recalls  the  eong  of 
"  a  wirriHe  tale,"  popolar  some  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  Cumberland  folk  say  "  Tvufther 
an'  hiaspt  hes  spoilt  o'  tra»p$ "  \&a 
weather  and  the  wasps  have  epoiled  all 
the  rasps} . — Dickinson,  OliMtary,v.  vi. 

The  natives  of  the  Teme  Valley,  Here- 
fordshire, commonly  prononnce  the  as 
Own.  Thus  "  thun  Orchfurd,"  "than 
Ash,"  "  thun  Oak,"  "  thun  Hole," 
farms  which  have  since  become  "  the 
Norchard,"  "  the  Nssb,"  "  the  Noke," 
and  "  the  KnoU "  farms  {N.  and  Q. 
6th  S.  ii.  197). 

So  "Atten  ale."— ViiWoii  MncemiRj) 
PieriiAePfoitTOan,PaBaI.  L43,T«xtC. 
(in  some  MSB.  aiU  nole,  and  at  the  nak 
occurs  in  Chancer,  Catii.  Tatei,  6931), 
iBtobeanalyzedinto<ii,'cn(orUen),the 
dative  of  the  article,  and  ale  ( ^  ale- 
house). So  at  the  nende  is  for  at  Oteu 
end:  and  compare  Humaiaes  hkeAtlen- 
borough  1  aiU  noke,  aite  norchard,  are 
also  found  for  at  then  oke,  at  then  or- 


is the  sign  of  the  neuter  gender,  as  in 
tha-l,  i-t  (of.  Lat.  d  in  id,  ouo-d,  illu-^. 
— Skeat,  Nctet  to  Fiert  Ae  Plmcnan. 
p.  8,  and  p.  118. 

§  The  initial  letter  changes  in  Celtie 
words,  it  has  been  pointed  out  byliord 
Strongford  {Letfera  and  Papers,  p.  183). 
were  merely  phonetic  originally,  and 
now  have  been  raised  to  a  grammaticd 
value  by  the  art  of  writing,  which  fixed 
them.  That  acute  philolc^ist  remarks: 
"An  Irish '  eohpse '  is  merely  this :  sap. 
pose  modem  Greek  onwritten,  and 
taken  down  for  the  first  time  as  Irish 
was  once  taken  down,  riv  rinp,  r^r 
jr6\iy,  londdpo,  limbdli,  or  toddpo,  Iffilni,  if 
you  choose,  for  no  Greek  conceives  ttie 
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Rlteniatives  to  be  other  tbaii  the  some 
thing.  Literary  fashion  may  separate 
tbem,  when  lirst  written,  as  to  tidopo,  H 
ttdioli !  ftnd  grammariaiiB,  improving 
on  it,  and  seeking  to  show  the  origin^ 
letter  and  the  pronunciation  at  once, 
may  write  to  d-lopo  and  ti  h-polii  thue 
people  would  ultiinately  cease  to  recog- 
nize the  d  and  b  as  part  of  the  article. 
This  is  a  pure,  genuine  Irish  eclipse. 
Bo, in  Welsh, you  mayoall pen,  ahead, 
fymhen,  my  head,  grammatical  permn- 
tation ;  bat  it  is  really  merely  phonetio 
in  origin,  min  or  mim  mheti  for  min  pen 
(meina  penna);  which n»n,  I  believe, is 
actually  fonnd." 

Lord  Strangford  remarks  that  in  Al- 
banian imiW,  imiril,  (omtnjnf,  4c.,  are 
inflectional  forms  of  the  wordnii'r,  good, 
and  that  these  initial  changes  ctuinot 
possibly  be  other  than  "  the  stiffened 
dead  rentains  of  a  prefixed  article,  once 
a  separate  word  "  {Lettere  and,  Fapere, 
p.  146). 

I  A  cnriooB  instance  of  two  words, 
when  pronounced,  running  together 
and  leading  to  a  misunderstanding,  oc- 
curred a  few  yean  ago  in  the  Hoose  of 
Commons.  A  member,  in  supporting 
the  Boyal  Titles  Bill,  spoke  of  "  this 
legitimate  and  leasonable  proposal." 
The  Speaker,  catching  the  words  as 
"  legitimate  an'dreaeonable,"  and  think- 
ing, with  Soto  in  the  play  (Women 
Pleaied,  iv.  1)- 


Eromptly  called  the  honourable  mem- 
er  to  order  for  using  the  word  '*  trea- 
sonable." The  member  explained, 
amidst  lond  cheers,  that  the  word  he 
used  was  "  reasonable."  In  fact,  he 
was  unconscionaly  a  victim  to  aggluti- 
nation.   The  following  misceUaneous 


may  be  noted : 

"  The  werlde  ss  thynotcene  "  {Morte 
Ajihwe,  1. 1B06),  i.e.  The  world  is  thine 

"Wei  bnic  \>»  tin  mining"  {King 
Horn,  L  20G),  a  miswriting  for  K  neiie- 
ving,  "  Enjoy  well  thy  naming  "  (as  if 
in  Mod.  £ng.  "  thine  aming  "). 

Wo  even  find  in  Wydiffe,  "  Prestis 
«'(>»  nyS"  nwuwe"  {Unt^-inted  Workt. 
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E.E.T.B.  p.  886),  "Priesto  say  high 
mass,"  where  the  n  of  the  previous 
word  has  got  attached  to  hy^. 

In  an  inventory  of  1619  occurs 
"foschan  in  ajipu^  "  for  "  fbstian  o' 
Naplet "  (Peaoook,  Chareh  FwmUwre, 
p.  200). 

The  colloquial  French  phrase,  etre  en 
age,  to  be  in  a  great  perspiration,  stands 
forefreenniiye,aeif  "to  boinasvrini" 
(Larohey,  Soheler). 

In  the  Creole  patois,  similu'ly,  »an- 

neau  is  for  deg  atmeawe ;  Hebe  for  dea 

herbes ;   Borde  for   del  oretllet  s    diiHn, 

a,  for  dw  vi'n  (J.  J.  Thomas,  Creole 


Tawdry,  originally  gaudy  like  the 
goods  sold  at  St.  Awdry't  fair,  has  ap- 
propriated the  t  of  Sainl,  as  in  the  old 
church-  and  street-names,  Tabh't  (ijt. 
Ebb's),  Tann'e,  (St.  Ann's),  TarUoUn'e 
(St.  Antholin's),  Tooley  (St.  Olave). 

So  to  before  the  infinitive  is  in  old 
English  often  agglutinated. 

He  DC  mjebte  out  o(  his  berte  thtowe 
This  merueilJoDa  desjr,  bia  wyttaaavi, 
NeedlecB,   god  irot,  he   thaughte  liir   for 
ta/mjX. 

aaii«r,  CUrkt,  TaU,  1.  450. 

In  Fiw'on  of  P.  Plowman,  A.  ix.  20, 
one   MS.  has   a   font  for   iu   hom,   at 

In  the  same  poem  we  read  of 

A  Cwtel  of  Kuyode  I.iubiI  '  of /nun  Aipiaet 

Pms.  X.l.  S  (MS.  H.  2). 
i-cfoures  leymux,  of  four  kinds  of  things. 

The  surname  Nolt  was  originally 
iitten-h>U,  At  the  wood,  like  Atwood, 
Atwsll,  Attenborough ;  Nash  for  aiten- 
ash,  Nalder  for  aiten-aider ;  so  Tasfa 
from  "at  th'Afih,"  Thynne  from  "at 
th'Inne"  (Bardsley,  Romance  of  the 
London  Direclory,  p.  4B), 

The  plain  of  Nasor  [I  Maccabees  xi. 
67)  is  a  mistake  for  Jsor(  =  HaKor),due 
to  the  final  n  of  the  preceding  word  in 
the  Greek  (LXX.)  version,  "  Hi  mlioy 
Nomip,"  having  become  attached  to  it 
(Bii.jDtc(.ii.466).  Similarly  Eusabius 
has  liTTtv  'Oopa9  for  iati  Noopu'fl,  "it  is 
Naarath  "  (2(i.  p.  458). 

Lough  Corrib,  in  Ireland,  would  be 
more  correctly  Loch  Orrib,  but  the  two 
words  got  glaed  together,  and,  when 
parted,  one  carried  away  a  portion  of 
the  other  (Joyce,  i.  168J. 
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To  frickU,  Prof.  Skeat  holds,  wM 
onoa  to  ttrickh,  0.  Ens.  tlriheUn  (from 
O.  E.  ttnien,  to  flow),  but  the  word 
being  olmoet  always  used  in  tha  oolloca- 
tion  "  tears  Btrickle,"  "tereastrikelen," 
the  initiBl  (  was  merged  in  the  pre- 
ceding word  and  finally  lost. 

Abacot,  a  word  pven  in  ahnost  every 
Eng.  dictionaiy,  from  Phillipa  down- 
wards, with  tha  meaoing,  "a  cap  of 
estate  in  the  form  of  two  crowns  worn 
by  the  kings  of  England,"  and  so  in 
Spehnan,  Glosaarium,  1664,  aod  Saker, 
ChronieU,  1641,  who  apparently  took  it 
from  Holinshed  (ed.  A.  Fleming),  1587, 
Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray  has  shown  that 
this  ahacol  is  a  comiptiou  (probably 
under  the  influenoe  of  Lat.  abacua,  Fr. 
abague)  of  an  older  form  abococket  (in 
Hall,  ISSO),  whid)  again  is  merely  a 
bocodcet,  run  together  into  one  word,  OT 
rather  a  bycocMet  or  hyccket  (Fabyan, 
Ohron.  1494,  p.  664).  Old  Eag.  by. 
coeket  is  from  old  Fr.  bteoquet,  biquaquel, 
a  mihtory  cap,  a  diminutive  of  old  Fr. 
hicoqtut.  Compare  Sp.  bieoquin,  a  cap 
with  two  points  {The  Athenamvi,  Feb. 
4, 1682,  p.  1ST).  These  latter  words  are 
perhaps  akin tocoG^,aprojectioni  then 
oboeof  would  be  just  "  a  bi-oodied  " 
(lat). 

As^E  ('Fr.),  the  aperture  through 
which  the  water  fiowa  that  puts  a  null 
in  motion,  has  originated  in  la  hie,  the 
opening  (from  hier,  to  be  open),  being 
mistaken  for  i'abfe[Scheler).  Compare 
Prov.  Fr,  (Berry)  "mettroii  to  ooi"  (in 
shelter)  for  d  rocote,  or  0  Vicoi  (Littr^, 
Hi$t.  de  la  Langne  Fran^ie,  i.  127). 

ABBOSTDto  (It.),  a  sort  of  wild  grape, 
is  for  labrotlitu},  from  Lat.  labititcvm 
(Diaz),  the  I  being  dropped  as  if  be- 
longing to  the  article. 

Addkb  stands  for  a  naSder  (Soot,  a 
nether),  misunderstood  as  an  adder,  old 
Eng.  naddere,  neddere,  A.  Bai.  ncidre, 
leel.  noSr,  Ooth.  nad/re,  probably  de- 
rived from  Lat.  natrix  (swimmer),  a 
water-snake,  whence  also  Ix.  naihair,  a 
snake,  Webh  nadr  (see  W.  Stokes, 
Irith  Olottes,  p.4S).  Benfey  connects 
the  word  with  Bansk.  root  mo,  to  bathe, 
which  is,  indeed,  common  to  Lat,  nare, 
to  Bwini,  and  ttalroe, 

Ntddyr,    OT    eddjTT,   Serpens.  —  Fivmpl. 


Robert  of  OlonceHtar  says  of  Ir»- 


Adriatio  for  the  Inngowtte,  or  cray-fiah 
{Palinurv*  wlgarit),the  initial  I  being 
mistaken  for  the  article.  See  Lono- 
OIHTBB,  p.  222. 

Albathos,  formerly  spelt  tdgatrou, 
Sp,  alealra*,  a  sea-bird,  origin^y  tlw 
pelican,  in  the  sense  of  a  "watar- 
oarrier,"  stands  for  Arab,  al-qadi*, 
"the-watflrveaael,"  from  (Arab.)  (u,tbe, 
-I-  (Oreek)  kddot,  a  water-vessel  (De- 

Alcovb,  Fr.  aieove,  Sp.alwio,  Portg. 
olcoeo,  from  Arab,  ^-qobba,  "the- 
oloset."  E^mologically,  therefore,  if 
we  say  "the  alcove,"  tha  ezpresBion  is 
tautological;  jnst as" an oUuilt"  (Ar»b. 
al-ga&')  is  equivalent  to  "  on  the-kali," 
and  "the  Alcoran"  (Arab,  ai-qorm, 
"the  reading")  is  "the  the-Coron." 

Bimilar  formations  involving  tha 
Arabic  artiele  are  Alohkmt,  from  Arab. 
al-kimiai  Aloohoi.,  from  Arab.  al-AxiU; 
Alembic,  from  Arab.  cU-anink;  Ai>> 
OKBiu,  from  Arab,  cd-jabri  Almanack, 
apparently  from  Arab.  tU-manakh, 

The  Arabic  article  al  is  latent  in  Sp. 
aehatfue,  illness ;  octbor,  aloe-tree ;  (uo- 
far,btaBB;  oMitim, quicksilver;  asueena, 
lily.  It  appears  more  plainly  in  Sp. 
olooran,  scorpion  ;  alarde,  a  review  ;  lU- 
bomoi,  mantle ;  alboroio,  riot ;  atcabala, 
alcaide,  &c. 

Allioatob  oontains  a  coaleseent 
utiole,  formerly  spelt  aiagatloe,  stand- 
ing  for  Sp.  el  lagarhi,  "  the  lizud." 

Alumklle  (Fr.),  old  Fr.  alemtUe,  owe 
their  initial  a  to  the  article,  and  should 
properly  be  la  lumelle,  la  lemeUe  (mio- 
understood  as  VaiemeUe),  from  Lmt. 
lamella,  i.e.  laminvla,  a  dimin.  of 
lamina  (Scheler).    See  Okblxt  below. 

Ammdirtion,  im  Eng.  form  of  old  Ft. 
omuntA'on,  which  seems  to  be  doe  to  a 
popular  misunderstanding  of  la  tnvm- 
Hon  as  ramunition  (Skeat,  Eiym.  ZHel. 
p.  777). 

Amfroib  (Prov.  Fr.  Wallon),  a  lam- 
prey, is  from  Fr.  Iamt>ro«e  (understood 
as  I'amprotf),  Sp.  and  Portg.  lamprea. 
It.  lampreda,  Lat.  lompetra  (LittrJ). 
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Amobspadb,  on  old  naiufl  for  ttie 
pet^  officer  called  a  IcMoe-oorforai,  is 
(toother  fonn  of  laneeipade  (olao  nsod), 
misanderBtood  aa  I'lmeetprKle,  Fr.  bmes- 
peiiade  (CotgrSiTe),  It.  (onoia  fpetiofa 
(&om  (petMrs,  to  break),  "  a  i^ince- 
ipettado,  a  demie-Ianoe,  a  light-horse- 

Ahoodste,  an  old  Fronoh  word  for  a 
locust  or  grass-bopper  (Cotgrave),  is 
properly  loflffoiMfs.    Compare  Aoohta. 

■i  DUt.  1 

AxmLLx,  a  Wallon  word  for  a  freckle 
or  red  spot,  is  from  Fr.  lenliUe  (Lat. 
Ien'ieuta),eTideDtl7 mistaken  as  I'enlille. 

Ahtktebo,  the  name  of  a  parish  in 
Honaghan,  is  Ir.  An-bhetih-dhearg,  i.e. 
" The-red-birch "  {Joyce,  i.  28). 

Anacoj,Fi.atncot,Voiig.aihricoque, 
contain  the  Arab,  articled^,  beingfrom 
Arab,  al-barquq,  i.e.  al,  the,  -I-  Lat. 
praatqaa,  early  ripe  (fimit). 

Apbon  is  a  cormpt  form,  originating 
in  a  napron  being  mistaJien  for  an 
apron,  exactly  as  if  we  need  on  <^hm 
for  a  napkin.  Napron  or  tioprwn  is  the 
form  fonnd  in  prov.  and  old  English, 
from  old  Ft.  naperon  (or  nappvron),  a 
large  cloth,  derived  from  old  Fr.  nape,  a 
cloth  (Mod.  Fr.  nappe),  which  word  isa 
eormption  of  Lat.  mappa. 

BumcloUie  or  naprun,  LimM. — Prmtft, 
Parx. 

£He]  put  before  hii  lip  a  napron  white. 
SpriKr,  F.  Quitiu,  V.  t.  JO. 
D  ftproD. — LancaAin  GidiMry, 
».  p.  I!" 

\.  fhomi). 

For  a  similar  mistake  compare : — 
CbuvTutre,  An  Alb  Clotb,  NaA'^lath,  or 
Boekcloth. — Cotfmw. 

AmoT,  the  French  word  for  slang, 
cant,  was  probably  at  first  uii  nargot, 
denoting  (1)  a  thief  or  robber,  (2) 
thieree'  language.  Compare  narquoU, 
apparently  for  naryuoiV  [connected  with 
nargver,  to  mock  or  sneer,  narguet,  a 
term  of  contempt,  "Tush I  pish  1  (Cot- 
grave),  frvm  Lat.  narieare,  to  turn  up 
the  nose  (naret)  at,  to  sneer],  defined 
by  Cotgrave  as  "An  impostor.  Counter- 
feit Bogoe,  .  .  .  also  ue  gibbridge  or 
barbarons  language  used  among  them." 


Arioot,  which  Cotgrave  gives  as  an 
old  Fr.  word  for  the  musical  instroment 
called  a  recorder,  is  evidently  the  same 
word  as  Ittrigau  (for  Uaingau,  from 
Uurynx,  the  throat),  "  The  head  of  the 
windpipe  or  throat, . .  .  theinstrument 
of  receiving  and  letting  out  breath ; 
also  a  Rnte  or  Pipe  is  called  so  by  the 
downs  in  some  parts  of  Prance  "  (Id.). 

Atoht,  used  in  old  and  prov.  Eng- 
lish for  a  skeleton,  stands  for  anaiomy, 
which  was  formerly  used  in  that  sense 
(Oreek  anatJhm,  a  "cutting  np"  or 
dissection),  mistaken  as  am  alomy. 
Compare  the  foUowing : — 

Tbe  E^ptiuu  bsd  >  costome  ...  in  the 
middeHt  Dl  Iheir  feuta  to  bive  braught  before 
tbem  Anatomit  of  i  dradbody  dried. — Sir  R. 
BarchUg,  Felieilie  of  Ma«,  1631,  p.  ». 

Dot.  Goodmsn  dealb,  goadmim  bones  1 

Hoit.  Thoo  alffmv,  thoa  ! 

l}iti.  Come  jou'thiD  thing;    come,  jou 

t  Htn.  IV.  T.  4,  33  (Globe  ed.). 
[The  lit  folio,  1633,  hu  anatsnif,  Booth's 
repriol.] 

OarJwhonny'iiait  lurn'd  till  apirfitubniiH. 
Andtrmi,  Cunt.  BaUa/ll,  p.  98  [Wright]. 


Compare  Oxfordshire  nalomy,  a  very 
thin  person,  "  '£r  little  nn's  nnth'n 
but  a  naiomy." — E.  D.  Boo.  Ong.  Qh$- 
aariei,  C.  p.  91. 

Also  nofotnu,  or  noUamy,  a  skeleton 
(in  the  Clevdand  dialect  a  notomite), 
from  attalomy,  understood  as  a  nattmiy. 

Allhin  M  S  fwtomiK. —  Whitbii  GUmary. 

A^cKomia,  i.e.  Aitat9mia..SUeoaiu-  Span. 
Dicl.  1706. 

'A'oMoiBy,  «  very  (bio  penon.— ICiUtamf 
and  Jarm,  Somentl  Glaaarii. 

Costard  {Love't  Lahomr't  Xoi{,iii.  1) 
appears  to  have,  in  a  similar  way, 
understood  enigma  as  an  egtna. 

Atul  (8p.),  a  reading-desk  or  Ieo< 
tern,  apparently  el  atrU,  being  a  mis- 
take for  el  latrtl  or  el  letrU,  "the  lec- 
tern," old  Fr.  htrin  (Diez). 

Afbocbs,  the  French  name  for  the 
laburnum  tree  or  Cytisoa,  I'aabourt 
having  apparently  originated  in  Lat. 
IaJ>urnu«>,  just  as  It.  o^oritno  in  Lat. 
labrutimrn. 

AuoxB,  a  boring  tool,  stands  for  a 
navger,  mistaken  for  an  auger,  old  Eng. 
nauger  and  ttavegor,  A.  Sax.  na^eg&r. 
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I.e.  "  DBve-gorer,"  that  which  pierces 
the  nave  of  a  wheel,  O.  H.  Ger.  napa- 
gir.  Compare  Dnt.  acegaar  for  nave- 
gaar  (Skeat,  Wedgwood).  The  liUi- 
cashire  word  is  nodgur  (E.  D.  Soo. 

Tbey  bore  the  trunk  with  ■  luvgir. — 
HoiwU,  Fam.  Lelttrs,  it.  54. 

From  this  word  in  O.  H.  German 

comes  Ft,  nowrer,  Norm.  Fr.  nmierer, 
nafra,  to  wonnd  or  pierce,  It.  itaveraTe. 

AnsHT,  oliEng. avnht,  A.  Bta.dvnJU, 
is  an  agglutination  of  the  article  a 
(A.  Bax.  d,  an)  and  toihl  {A.  Sai.  tmhl, 
a  oreature  or  thing),  and  so  ~  "  a  wliit." 

AvxL  (old  Fr.),  anything  precious, 
Btands  for  lavel,  mietaken  for  I'avel, 
whioh  is  identical  with  It  lapilh,  » 
gem  or  precious  atone,  Lat.  lapillug. 

Similarly,  It.  avello,  a  stone  coffin, 
ISadeaeeelavelh,  MUaneae  navelt,  are 
from  Low  Lat.  lavelhim,  Lat.  labelhim, 
a  vessel  (Diez). 

AzuBB.  InalltheEuropeEmformsof 
this  word  (Ft.  ajsw,  Sp.  aswl,  It. 
azwro)  an  initial  I,  which  we  still  pre- 
serve in  (lapia)  lasali,  has  been  lost 
through  havmg  been  mistaken  for  the 
article,  as  if  the  word  were  I'taur,  in- 
stead of,  as  properly,  Uaur.  Compere 
Low  Lat.  latttlian,  lazttr.  Low  Greek 
latourion  (Lewis,  Astroncmiy  of  the  An- 
oienis,  p.  216),  from  Arab.  itmceriJ  or 
Iqjward,  Pera.  lajuvierd  (Devio,  Skeat), 
so  called  because  found  in  the  niinea  of 
Ligtevrd  (Yule,  Ser  Mareo  Polo,  i.  158). 

Lotur,  the  Lueatl,  or  Aiure  atooe.— Qit- 


Bacio  (It.),  a  site  exposed  to  the 
North  (a  baeio,  northward),  stands  for 
obarw  for  opacio,  a  shady  spot  (Lat. 
opaeut),  whence  also  Dauphineee  Ivbae 
for  I'vbae  (Dies). 

Badia,  an  Italian  word  for  an  abbey, 
as  in  the  proverb,  "  Casa  mia,  caaa  mia, 
per  piccina  che  ta  sia,  tn  mi  sembri 
una  oadia"  ("  Mv  home,  my  home, 
humble  though  tton  be,  to  me  thoa 
seemest  an  abbey  "),  i.e.  «fla  badia  for 


4     )  GATE 

Barb,  the  French  name  of  the  fish 
which  we  call  in  English  bai»a.  Get.  hart, 
barsehe,  is  apparenUy  formed  from  the 
Greek  name  labrax,  i.e.  the  "rapa- 
cious "  (cf.  its  names  lupu*,  Fr.  Ump), 
which  was  supposed  to  be  la  brax, 

BiLLAMEHT,  for  hdbilleBietU,  under- 
stood as  a  biUemeiU. 
But  then  shee  put  of  her  head  f;eere  Sine; 
Shee  hadd  billamnU  worth  a  100". 

Ptny  FoUo  MS.  rol.  ii.  p.  330, 1.  65. 

Dorlot,  i  Jewell  .  .  .  Biflet,  button,  biUe- 
nrni,  &c.,  wberewilh  >  wonuu  aeta  out  her 
apparoll . — Colgravi. 

BnTACi.s,  a  sea-term  for  a  "  Fnuna 
of  Timber  in  the  Steerage  of  a  Ship, 
where  the  Compass  stands"  (Bailey), 
whence  by  corruption  binnacle,  stands 
for  habUacle  ('alniaele,  a  bOaele),  a  little 
lodge  or  habitation  for  the  steersman. 
Ft.  habitacla.     Compare  Buxahknt. 
Id  the  toure  I  went,  into  the  hab^larlt 
Of  dame  Musjke,  where  she  was  sj-njjjnge 
The  balladea  awete  in  her  farre  Uhernacle. 
S.  tiawa,  PoiltiFu  BjPltaiun,  up.  u. 
p.  97{Percy  Soc.). 

Similarly,  Laiaaine,  a  Scottish  word 
for  the  eve  of  All-HaUows  in  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  is  merely  a  corruption  of 
HaUotaeen  {'alUnneen),  probably  under- 
stood as  a  loween. 

BLi  (Fr.),  wheat,  old  Fr.  bkd,  Prov. 
hlai,  has  lost  an  initial  a,  aeenuDgly 
from  the  Low  Lat.  ahlala,  with  Uia 
article  Vdblaia,  being  mistaken  for  hi 
biota  (It.  bitida,  old  Ft.  Mfe).  See 
Scheler,  s.v.  Low  Lai.  aHaia,  ablaivtn, 
properly  means  that  "carried  away" 
from  the  field,  produce. 

BouTiQtn  (Ft.),  as  well  as  It.boOega, 
Bp.  boHca,  has  lost  an  initial  a  (for 
oiotUigue,  Lat.  apotheca)  from  its  pro- 
bably having  been  merged  in  the 
artide.  Compare  Eng,  poieeary  for 
apolheeary. 


Cashew.  A  cathew-nut  would  pro- 
perly be  aeaghev!-ntii,  Fr.  aecv'oi*,  noia 
d'acojoa,  a  foreign  word ;  Ger.  outfu- 

Catb,  a  cake,  or  other  food,  provLsiou, 
stands  for  old  Eng.  acaU,  victual,  pro- 
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Tiaon,  originally  achate,  aomething 
bought,  a  marketitig,  a  purchase  (Chau- 
cer, PTohgae  Cant.  TaUe,  L  571),  old 
Fr.  aeat,  achat,  puichase,  from  Low 
Lat.  aecaptare  (to  take  to  one's  aelf), 
purchase.    Hence  Mod.  Fr-  acheter. 

Br«ad,  wiD«,  acalti,  fowl,  feather,  Geti  or  Gn. 
Bt»  Jeium,  Sad  Shtfhtrd,  i.  t. 

Ckbb,  a  rale  or  tax,  so  apelt,  perhaps, 
nnder  Uie  iofluence  of  Lat.  cen»-u»,  Fr. 
cenoer,  to  tai,  is  for  »CM,  a  shortened 
form  of  (Mses*  (as  if  a  aetit),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  in  Ireland. 

Compare  Sbssuent  below. 

Eiidai.  But  what  ii  tliat  which  je  call 
CfiH  ?  It  is  a  woorde  sure  not  used  UDOngest 
UH  berre,  theretbre  (1  pra;  you)  eipounde 

trtn.  Ctmt  is  DOae  other  bul  that  which 
vour  Bclfe  called  iiDposiiion. — Sptiatr,  V'aa 
of  State  of  Inland,  p.  643  (Globe  ed.>. 

CAVSBtTN,  a  word  used  in  Holdemess, 
K.  Yorkshire,  for  need,  neoesaity,  a 
mutilated  form  of  occaeion,  probably 
mistaken  for  a  anion. 

Ue'i  neeah  cayiAun  ro  wiak. 

Old  Eng.  ehesun,  or  cawse,  Cansa 
(Prtympt.  Piirv.),  for  achefun,  old  Fr. 
aeheigon.  Low  Lat.   ache«o,  a  cormpt 


for 


lOfOt 


Compare  It,  ca^ime  for  oecagiont, 
Lat.  occationem,  un  oeeagwne  being 
mistaken  for  uno  'eagione  >  It.  Utnotina 
for  elimoaina,  Lat.  eteemo»tMta  (old  Fr. 
ofniosne, "alms");  knatax aletia ^ Fi. 
haieine  (from  Lat.  anhelare):  lahairda 
for  aiaharda  =  Fr.  haHehirde  s  mea 
(whence  mechetta,  oui  "rocket")^ 
Lat.  eruca. 

Cltpsb,  a  frequent  form  in  old 
authors  otedipie,  apparently  misonder- 
stood  as  a  clipu. 

There  fell  a  great  rajne  and  a  cUfft.—Lont 
Btrnm,  FmitMrl,  cap.  GIIi. 

Hie  c1ip««,  the  cluppei  of  the  nuae. — 
fVriglil'i  Focabalaria,  p.  371. 
And  |iBl  11  cauas  of  fit  dipt  •  \M  oloaeth 
f  won  o/'  P.  Plouman,  B.  Iliu.  135. 

ClvpfS"  of  («  aonoeormonej  (al.  elirpit), 
Eclipda.— Pmnpl.  Parr. 
Hyt  if  but  the  elyppta  of  tbe  laiie,  I  Uerd  a 
AMiirt  tJ'Artkur,  at.  Tiii,  I.  3. 

The  N.  W.  Lincolnshire  folk  still 
speak  of  »  e/i'ps  of  the  sun  (Peacock). 


D. 


Dab,  a  dexterous  fellow,  probab^ 
from  adepl  (as  if  a  dep'),  see  p.  91. 
Compare  "  a  'cute  fellow "  for  aoute, 
pert  for  apert,  lone  for  alone  (i.e.  all-one, 
Ger.  oKein) ;  and  see  Livb  {p.  219)  for 
alive.  See  also  T.  Bow  in  Walker's 
Selediont  from  Oenlleman'a  Magazine, 
ii.  142. 

Daoious,  a  provincial  word  for  auda- 
cious {e.g.  Peacock,  Olotgari/  ofN.W. 
lAncolnuuTe),  probably  originated  in 
such  phrases  as  "audaciouiS  fellow" 
being  misunderstood  as  "  a  damov* 
fellow." 


and  stands  for  th'affodil,  north  Eng. 
faffodil,  Kent  de  afodil  (or  J^affodilt), 
from  old  Fr.  atphodile,  "th'  affodill" 
(Cotgrave);  Lat.iMjiAoJi^Ziu.  DaffadHly 

gipenser)  is  an  assimilation  to  lilvi 
i^adotvTuiiUy,  when  applied  to  the 
shrub  Daphjie  Meiereon,  is  due  to  a 
supposed  connexion  of  the  word  with 
the  nymph  Daphne,  just  as  Fr.  afrodaile. 
Low  Lat.  aplirodillua,  was  confused 
with  Aphrodite.  (See  Skeat,  Etym. 
Bid.  p.  787.) 

Brakb  stands  for  old  Eng.  endrake 
(compare  Icel.  oncln'fei,  Bwed.amMro^, 
Dan.  andrik),  of  which  the  &ni  syllable 
has  been  lost,  perhaps  from  its  being 
mistaken  for  the  article,  aa  if  an  drake. 
The  n  of  an  was  retained  la  the  oldest 
English  before  a  noun  beginning  with 
a  consonant,  e.g.  "  an  preost "  (Laya- 
mon).  End-rake  or  ened-ra3te  denotes 
etymologically  the  "  duck  (ened)  king," 
=  Lat  anal(iLmyrex. 

Somewhat  similarly  vie,  a  wager  or 
ohallenge  in  gambling,  old  Eng.  a-tn'e, 
is  for  Fr.  enoi  =  It.  invito,  an  inviting 
(Lat.  imnia^e),  equivalent  to  'vUe  for  an 


Eab,  a  provineial  word  for  the  kidnejr 
(Suffolk,  Northumberland,  Scotland), 
from  neer  (Craven),  0.  Eng.  neare,  Qer. 
nteren,  Dan.  nyrf,  O.  Norse  n^o,  Swed. 
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Ntare  of  »bee«t,  roignon. — Pol^row,  1530. 

The  near-end  of  a  loin  of  veal,  in 
Lincolnshire,  ia  the  part  next  the  neora 
or  kidneys  (Peaoock). 

El-Iskendebebixh,  the  modem 
name  of  Alexandria,  Greek  'iXiidvSptui, 
the  initial  syllable  being  mistaken  for 
the  article,  as  if  aJ  Etcandria,  Simi- 
larly el  Aiariyeh,  the  modem  name  of 
Beuiany,  stands  for  Laiariyeh,  "  Laza- 
ma'  village ; "  and  HadQar  Laibah  (near 
the  Dead  Sea)  for  el  Aebah.    Compare 

LUXOB. 

Euxm  oontaioB  an  implicit  artiole, 
being  Arab,  el  ikmr,  "  the  philosopher's 
Btone"  (Bkeat). 

Embxr-daib,  periiape  for  Tembfr-dayt 
(ten^er-dayt),  mistaken  for  Th'emier- 
day».    See  p.  109. 

In  a  similBr  way  theorlo,  the  name 
of  an  old  moaieal  instnunent,  has  been 
mistaken  for  the  orhoe,  and  appears  so 
in  an  advertisement,  1720,  quoted  in 
Soothey's  Common-Place  Boole,  ii. 

Emont  and  enemy  are  popular 
ruptiona  of  the  fiower-name  oner 
the  first  syllable  evidently  being  mie- 
taken  for  the  artiole  on.  "Our  gar- 
denerscall  themfmoniei." — ^R.  Tnmer 
Bol.  p.  18.  See  Ehemt,  p.  111.  Com- 
pare Atokt  above.  A  natturtaan  is 
sometimes  converted  by  the  ignorant 
into  on  tulurtion  (Leary,  Every  Bay 
Errwt,  p.  44),  and  even  a  tlortwner. 

Sperage,  tparaoe  (Cotgrave),  sparoffiu 
(Evelyn),  have  bv  a  similar  mistake 
lost  an  initial  a,  Wng  popular  fonns 
tiatparagtu. 

Est,  a  Scottish  form  of  nesj,  evidently 
a  nett,  mistaken  for  on  at  ( Jamieson), 
"Ahird-ett"  (Hogg),  like  West  Conntiy 
title  for  a  nelUe  (Wright).  See  Etas 
below,  and  compare  Mans  edd,  a  nest, 
yn  edd,  the  nest,  beside  Zr.  nead.  Com. 
neid,  Welsh  nyth. 

Od  the  other  hand.  Soot,  tiettcoek,  a 
boil,  seems  to  be  for  an  etteock  or 
wteotle  (Jamieson), 

Ettlb,  a  West  Country  word  for  a 
nettle  (Wri^^t),  also  nsed  in  North- 
amptonshire  (Stembei^).  Similarly 
an  ear,  an  East  Country  word  for  a 
Iddney  (Wright),  stands  for  a  near,  old 
Eng.  nere,  or  neere,  a  kidney  (lottl. 
nyra),  whence  kydneer,  kidnere,  now 


spelt  hidnei).  The  Cumberland  falk 
have  ear,  kidney,  and  on  e«<  for  a  Heat 
(ParguBon). 

A  Wiltshire  oharm  against  the  sting 
of  a  nettle  is  "Out'ef^Ie,  indook;  Dock 
zhaU  ha'  a  new  smock ;  'EtUe  shan't 
ha'narron." — Britton,£eawJiei  qf  Wiit- 
cMre,  182S. 

Etas,  a  young  hawk  (Sbakeepeare, 
Spenser),  is  a  mistake  for  a  nyaa  or 
ntai,  that  is,  a  "nestling"  (Nares,  Halli- 
well),  from  Ft.  mdu,  a  neastling  (Cot- 
grave),  and  that  from  Lat.  nidnt,  a 
nest,  throogh  a  form  nidacettt,  nuiax 

fot.  li.  mdiace).  Compue  Etx,  a  brood 
of  pheasants),  probably  &om  Fr.  nid, 
a  nest,  p.  114  above.  Indeed  nye  ia 
given  as  an  Essex  word  for  a  pheaaant's 
nest  (Jephson,  Archaeolog.  ooo.  Tramm. 
1868,  vol.  ii.).  Ct  prov.  Eng.  naye,  an 
egg,  for  old  Eng.  on  ey. 
Coukta,  k  oouie  ...  a  nest-fiill,  a  laiiie, 

N^idisce  fslcone,  s  Hsvke  taken  yoong  out 
of  fail  neM,  s  EyoB-fuilcon. — Id. 
NiBW,  so  l^(-bawk. — Id. 


Fii4T,  a  oonfliot,  stimds  for  old  Sng. 
f^ay  (bora  old  Ft.  etfrei,  tonaolt, 
^raier,  to  make  a&aid.  Low  Lat.  e^fii- 
dare,  to  pat  out  {ex)  of  peace  (/nto), 
disquiet,  make  a  disturbance  (Skeat, 
Etym.  IHd.  776),  mistaken  for  afraiy. 
BendM  sftjre  phyloeopben,  (od  bis  ajfrayt 
tellea.  Mortt  ArAitr^,  I.  StK. 


Okll  (g  hard),  a  Sootoh  word  Car  a 
leeoh,  Welsh  g^  seems  to  be  akin  (o 
Swed.  igel,  a  leech;  c£  A.  Sax.  igil,  the 
pricking  hedgehog,  egl,  that  which 
pricks  or  pierces,  a  thistle,  Ac. 

OnxBEiif  stands  for  an  older  fram 
agherhin,  &om  Dnt.  agvri^e,  agvrkhmt, 
and  that  from  Arab,  al  +  Fere,  khijfir 
(ouoamber)  +  ken  (dimin.  enl&x). — 
Skeat. 

OOBILLE,  in  modem  French  la  yoMb, 
is  from  the  old  Fr.  la  agobiUe,  a  fonn 
which  is  still  preserved  m  the  VfaUoB 
agobiUe,  agohye. 
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Okiottk  (Fr.),  a  Bonr  or  tort  dierr;, 
has  lost  an  initial  a,  the  oldsr  form 
I'agriotle  (Cotorave)  being  mistaken  aa 
la  ^rioUe.  AariotU  or  a^oU  (Bng. 
egnot)  la  said  to  eome  from  Greek 
a/puc,  wild  (littr^,  Scheler),  bnt  per- 
haps the  original  form  was  aignote, 
&om  (ugre,  soar;  O.  de  Berrea  (in 
Littr^)  has  "  lea    agrioU*   oxi  ceiizes 

Gdolu,  the  Italian  word  for  a  needle, 
is  formed  from  agvgUa,  the  initial  vowel 
having  been  merged  and  lost  in  the 
article,  Lat.  oouleus. 

E.g.  ViUuii,  in  his  letoria,  lib.  ix. 
apeoks  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  the 
great  general  of  the  14th  oentury,  who 
bad  been  originalhi  a  tailor,  as  "John 
della  g^tgUe  "  (i.e.  John  of  the  needle), 
properly  "Jonn  dell'  agvgUe"  i  for 
whom  see  Aootcs,  p.  516. 

Gypsy,  for  gyptian  or  ggpUan,  from 
Egy^tJMi,  probably  nnderatood  as  a 
gyptuuK 

(8p.)  Gitano,  ■  couoterfeit  regoe  ctUsd  > 
jilptDit  or  Eg5p(iaD. — MintA«u. 

Like  a  Cipm  or  a  Jugreler. 

Spnwr,  Mother  Habbtrxil  Talt. 
He  WW  »  jjipdan  ful  sors 
Smytlw  *  luu. 

Cunvr  MuRdi  (Gi^tliugeD  MS.),  1.  MX. 


H. 

Hbaps,  a  Cumberland  word  for  tnr- 
nips  (E.  D.  8o«.  Orig.  Qlot*ai-iet,  C. 
p.  109),  probably  originated  in  prov. 

Eng.a  neap,a  tamip  (Lat.napwa),  being 
miBonderstood  as  on  'eap  or  an  heap. 
Hence  also  (umip  (for  ttmepe,  Lat. 
terrce  nopiu),  whion  is  not  of  great  anti- 
quity in  English,  as  Tnmer,  writing  in 
1M8,  Hays  of  the  napu*,  "Ihaueheiffde 
sums  cal  it  in  Englishe  a  fum«pe." — 
Name*  of  Eerbeg,  p.  56  (E.  D.  8.  ed.). 
Compare  Nkatiho,  below. 


Ikobkhanob,  an  old  Fr.  word  for  the 
black  art  or  necromancy,  is  from  the 
old  Fr.  nigremanee  {Qk.nehrvmanteia), 
then  initial  baving  perhaps  been  attri- 
buted to  the  article  «n. 

Ikklb,  a  kind  of  tape  or  shoemaker'a 
thread,  stands  for  Ungle  or  Urigel,  the 
initial  I  being  lost  tlirongh  being  mis* 
taken  for  the  French  article,  aa  if 
I'ingle.  Compare  lyngell  (Fal^ave), 
old  Fr.  Ugnew,  Ugnel,  a  dimin.  of  Mgrte, 
a  thread  or  line,  Lat.  Utiea  (Wedg- 
wood,Skeat).  DrjdeahMinele{Playi, 
vol.  iv,  p.  314).  "  As  thick  as  inkle- 
weavers  is  an  old  proverbial  eipreB- 
sion.  Lingel  in  the  first  of  the  foUow- 
ing  passages  Nores  notes  is  yv^ai  in 
the  early  editions,  which  be  says  is 
nonsense.  It  is  evidentiy  a  misprint 
for  yngal. 

Erery  mnn  Bhotl  hive  a  vpeciat  cAre  of  bu 

And  m  his  pocket  carry  hia  two  confcsson, 
Hia  tinget,  and  bia  nmwl. 

Bwununl  and  FUUhtr,  li'onKa  FItaKd, 

iv.  1  Cad.  Darky). 
TheCobler  of  Canterbarie,  armed  wilbhii 
Ault,  fail  Lingeli,  and  hii  LaaU—CoMrr  of 
CaBltrburii,  1608  (7arl(iBi'i  Jt$U,  p.  lOT). 

Inklti,  caddiHea,  cambriei,  lawoa. — Shal». 
tptan,  WinUT'i  Talt,  it.  4,  £08. 

We  re  aa  thick  as  a  pair  o'  owd  reawstr 
inUi-utuBtrt. — LantaMtt  GUmary,  E.  D.  a, 
p.  166. 


Eetoh,  a  word  meaning  a  soldier's 
oasBock,  qnoted  by  Jamieaon  (Soolch 
Diet.  B.v.)  &om  Coz'a  Ireland,  is  evi- 
dently the  same  word  aso^eton,  mider- 
stood  as  a  hetoni  haJceUm  (Chaucer), 
hacgueton  (Spenser),  Fr.  hoquelon,  a 
wadded  ooat  worn  under  armour. 


Iard  (or  yar),  a  Wallon  word  for  a 
farthing  or  money,  ia  from  Fr.  Hard, 
understood  as  I'iard.  Bimilarly,  ieve 
(or  yaife),  a  hare,  from  Fr.  Uivre,  uu- 
'      ■     ■       'Vetre  (Sigart). 


LAtnmE,  a  Soottish  word  for  omier, 
1b  merely  Fr.  I'amhre. 

Blaek  luggie,  Icmmir  bead. 
Rowan-tree  and  red  tbr«ad, 
Pat  (be  iriichM  to  their  ipeed. 
Ht7Ultnim,Falk-hrtB/N.  C«unliti, 
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Robert  FergnsBon  in  hie  Eaitie  Con- 
tent epeaks  of 

Bonnr  Tweed 
Ai  dear  »a  oaj  lainmtr  be»A." 

IiAMPOHE,  '1  the  rtupberry.standBfor 

Lampiokb,  /  it  ampime.  Compare 
PiedmoDt.  asnpoUi,  Comasqae  ampoi, 
from  Swiss  oniSeer  [Diez). 

Lampovbdan,  a  distriot  of  whioli 
the  chief  town  waa  called  id  Latin 
Emfwrka  (markete)  and  in  French 
Ampo**riet,  was  formerly  named  FAm- 
mmrdan,  but  is  now  te  Lampovrdan 
[Qiaia,  Btcrial.  PhUolog.  i.  108). 

Landieb  (Fr.),  an  andiron,  stands 
for  I'andler,  from  old  Fr.  andier,  old 
Eng.  cuindyre,  Low  Lat.  amderia. 

Lahdit  (Fr.),  afair,  stands  for  Vendit, 
from  Lat.  ttuJiefuni  {foram),  a  m&rket 
Opened  by  proclamation. 

liAPdTB,  a  Creole  word  for  a  door 
(Trinidad),  is  from  Fr.  lapvrle,  regarded 
as  one  word  (J.  J.  Thomas).  Similarly 
nomme,  a  man,  is  for  vn  hommie,  and 
mounon^ue,  an  uncle,  for  nion  onde. 

IiA  PonnxE,  the  French  form  of 
AftiUcL,  for  I'Apvie. 

Labch,  8p.  aleroe.  It.  Zonce,  Lat. 
Icmcem,  Qreek  Icmx,  apparently  from 
Arab,  ol-arx  or  el-arz,  "the-cedai," 
Heb.  erez,  cedar. 

Labioot  (Ft.),  a  pipe,  for  Vtaigot  or 
Vharimit  (perhaps  from  Lat.  arinea), 
Bccoiding  to  Scheler;  bnt  see  hsiaoi. 

Labum,  a  noisy  summons  or  call  to 
arms,  is  from  alarum,  another  form  of 
dlai-rm  (Fr.  alarme,  It.  all'  arnie!  to 
to  arms  I),  perhaps  understood  as  a 
lorum. 

TbeD  ihill  we  he«r  titea  laram. 

lAakttpiar;  CorM.  i.  4,  9. 

La  solfa  (It.),  the  gamut,  where  la 
is  nnderstood  as  the  article,  is  properly 
the  three  last  syllables  of  Guido's  nota- 
tion, vt,  Tc,  mi,  fa,  tol,  la,  taken  in  re- 
versed order  (Diez).  Those  syllables 
were  arbitrarily  selected  by  Ouido  from 
this  verse  of  a  Latin  hymn  to  8t. 
John:— 

ft  qeeuit  Uxit  rttonue  Gbri* 
Min  (■eelonim  famuli  tuorum 
Soltt  polluli  fobii  reatum, 

Suicte  Joennes. 

Lastra  (It.),  a  stone-slab 


Bp.  kwfre,  has  been  formed,  by  prefixing 
4^e  article,  from  old  Fr.  attre,  aittn,  a 
hearthstone  (Mod.  Fr.  aire).  Low  Lat. 
aetrvm,  old  and  prov.  Eng.  aittre,  ettre, 
a  hearth  (Dies).  But  see  Oamett, 
Fhiloiog.  Euays,  p.  SO. 

Lavolta,  the  name  of  an  old  dance, 
apparently  something  like  the  modem 
walte,  is  Fr.  la  volla,  from  It.  voUa,  a 
turning  round  [Lat.  valuta,  from  vol- 
vere] ;  "  a  kind  of  turning  fr«nch 
dance  called  a  VoUa." — Florio.  Com- 
pare tealtt,  from  Oer.  loaUen,  to  revolve. 
However,  it  is  often  osed  tor  a  danoe 
which,  like  the  mazurka,  introduces 
vault*  or  bounds  (see  Nares).  Com- 
pare Lenvoy  (Chancer)  for  I'entw/. 
And  drair  tbe  dolphina  to  tbj  loiel;  eyea, 

Grv^,  Friar  Battm  and  Friar  Bungafff 
1594(p.  165,ed.  Dyoe). 
Force  tlie  plnmp  lipt  god 
Skip  light  laimllaii  in  tout  full  lapt  Talnes. 
Mantm,  AitoniBaadMiOiJ^ 
tai  pL  T.  4. 
Yet  it  there  one,  the  moet  deligihtTiil  kiod, 
A  loftie  iumpin^  or  a  leAping  round. 
[MaTFiTi,  Ldtolfiwt.] 
Sir  J.  Davit!,  Orthtilrn,  IGM,  si.  70. 
Dance  a  laiwleo,  and  be  rude  and  atucy. 

Maaittgfr,  Pariiamfnt  ^  Love,  i, 
(p.  les,  ed.  CunaiDgbam). 
A.nd  teach  lamlia$  hitrb  and  awift  coranloa. 
Shaktiptan,  Htn.  V.  iii.  b,  3A. 

Leewan,  the  raised  part  of  a  khan 
for  persons  to  sit  on  (Farrar,  L\fe  of 
Chrat,  i.  4),  is  for  el-enodn. 

Lbhbio  or  UiiAe<^  (see  Nares),  a  fre- 
quent old  form  of  alemhic  (Fr.  and  Sp. 
alamUqiie,  from  Arab.  oI-OTifcifc,  "the- 
still "),  understood  as  a  Icmbic,  Bnt 
compare  Portg.  lamhiqae.  It.  {am&tcco. 

Imperfect  creBturea  withhelmaoDnaAeelii 
on  their  heads. — B.  Jatnia,  Htrcary  Vimdi- 
caltd  (  Wvrki,  p.  M6}. 

Memoiy,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 

Shall  be  *  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reaaoa 

A  limbtck  only. 

HfiuielJi,  i.  T,  67, 

LSMFBO,  a  Wiltshire  word  for  a  fig. 
is  for  "  Elleme  fig  "  (E.  D.  Soc  Be- 
prlnie,  B.  19). 

Lbhdehain  (Ft.),  formed  by  ooales- 
oence  of  tbe  artide  from  U  endemain, 
an  extended  form  of  demoin. 
flag,         Lehoue    (Mod.    Provengat)    ia    for 
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I'engiie  (=  Fr.  I'aine),  Sp.  engle,  ftom 
Lat.  T«i;u«n  (Scheler). 

Lkbo  (It.),  vetohee,  stands  for  I'ervo, 
from  hit.  ertwn  (Diw). 

LiviKB  (Fr.),  a  siiik,  always  nov 
Bpoken  of  in  Paris  as  U  timer  or  wn 
liiner,  was  formerly  in  old  Frenoli 
I'toii^  or  e»mer,  from  old  Fr.  eoe,  water, 
Lat  aqtia  (A^al,  InJIaerice  de  Lang. 
Pop.  p.  09 ;  a&un,  i.  108).  See  nuder 
Shobe,  p,  854. 

LuBD,  "  a  brazen  ooyne  worth  three 
deoiers  "  (Cotgrave),  is  the  South  Fr, 
U  hardi,  Sp.  ardile,  from  Baaqne  ardUa, 
which  is  &om  ardia,  a  sheep,  like  jm- 
ewttta  from  peeut  (Diez). 

LiERRE  (Fr.),  ivy,  for  VUerre  (Bon- 
satd),  &^>m  Lat.  hedera. 

Lt-QiKN,  a  dog  ia  the  Creole  patois 
of  the  Maoritiiis,  is  from  Fr.  le  ehien 
{Athmamm,  Deo.  SI,  1870,  p.  889). 

LctooT,  formerly  nsed  for  a  bar  or 
lamp  of  metal,  is  Fr.  Ufigot,  which  is 
itself  merely  the  Eng.  iruiol  with  the 

C filed  article,  I'ln^oflSkeat).  Others 
re  thought  it  meant  a  "tongue"  of 
metal,  from  Lat.  Ungua  (compare  "  a 
wedge  of  gold." — Jothua,  rii.  21 ;  Heb. 
"  tongue  "),  but  incorrectly. 

Plaque,  ■  flat  Lingol  a  haire  of  m^lall. — 


Bille  . . 
-Id. 


I  iingal,  ired^,  o 


Ijaiiit,  Aq  ingot,  lompe,  or  naMe  of 
awtaM.—IH. 

Other  mMUr  batb  bio  used  for  inoiip?,  M 
....  iroD  Jiv''  quracbed  with  vioegar. — 
Camltit,  lUmainii,  1637,  p.  179. 

LiSLB,  the  place-name,  was  originally 
L'ule,  being  Duilt  on  aaialond (Taylor, 
p.  855).  So  Alfien  for  ol  ^zi'ro,  the 
island  (now  joined  to  the  mainland). 

LiTTRESs,  a  technical  term  in  the 
manufacture  of  playing  cardii  for  two 
sheets  of  paper  pasted  together,  is 
doubtless  from  the  synonymouB  French 
word  I'Hrette,  mistaken  for  Wreiee. 
Many  of  the  words  nsed  in  this  craft 
are  of  French  origin  {PhQolog.  Soc. 
TViMH.  1667,  p.  66). 

LoBA  (Sp.  and  Portg.),  a  surplice, 
stands  for  Fr.  I'aube,  a  white  garment 
(Lat.  (Uba),  pret^  much  as  if  we  spoke 
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Lonou,  Lodoi;btta  (It.),  the  lark, 
O.  Sp.  aloela,  Prov.  aiawm,  Fr.  alovetu, 
Lat.  alaada.  The  Italian  la  'lodola 
has  merged  the  initial  vowel  in  the 
article. 

LaUUtta,  cbe  trse  Tsno  I'aiiTora. 

Aitardi,  Arnatda  di  Rom. 

LoKx,  I  are  mntilated  forms  of 
LoNELV,  1  alone,  oloneti/,  alone- 
LoHBSOHB,  I  tome,  i.e.  ail  one,  wholly 
by  one's  self,  without  oompanr.  Alonely 
person  was  understood  as  a  lonely  per- 
•on,  and  alone  was  retained  as  the 
proper  predicative  form,  jost  as  in  a 
similar  case  wa  say  "alwe  coal,"  hnt 
the  eel  ig  alive,  i.e.  on  Uf,  in  life. 

LoNOE  (Fr.),  the  rope  of  a  halter,  la 
longe,  is  a  misunderstanding  of  old  Fr. 
I'cuonge,  denoting  (1)  a  lengthening 
ont,  (2)  an  extended  cord,  kc. 

LoovKB,  or  louver,  an  opening  in  the 
roof  of  old  houses  to  let  out  smoke,  old 
Eng.  Uiver,  is  from  old  Fr.  louvert,  a 
loop-hole  or  opening,  which  is  for 
Vottvert  or  I'ooert,  an  "  overt "  or  open 
spot  (Haldemann,Skeat).  Sothetu^er- 
boardt  of  a  balfry  are  merely  the  Eoitver, 
Towert,  or  opening  boards  to  transmit 
the  sound. 

LoQUBT  (Lb),  aocordingto  M.Agnel, 
is  for  E'o^uef,  i.e.  h  hoqael  (Infiuenee  de 
Lang.  Fopulaire,  p.  100). 

LORIOT,  the  French  name  of  the 
yellow-hammer,  stands  for  Vonot,  old 
Fr.ortot  (Gotgrave),  the  "golden  bird," 
frwn  Fr.  or,  whence  also  Eng.  oriole. 
Compare  its  Low  Lat.  name  ewri-gal' 
guhu,  whence  It.  ri-gogoUi,  rigolello. 

LoRioT,  in  the  French  idiom  eomp^ 
loriol,  a  sty  on  the  eyelid,  has  puzzled 
philologistB.  It  is  donbtlsBB,  as  U. 
8igart  points  ont,  identical  with  Wallon 
loriau,  of  the  aame  meaning,  which  was 
originally  I'oriav,  Liigo  oriou,  which 
he  conneotowith  3p.  orsueh  (Fr.  orgeol, 
orpeefef),  from  Lat.  AordeoItM,  (1)  a  grain 
of  barley,  (2)  the  grain-like  puetula  on 
the  eyelid  IDid.  du  Wallon  de  Mont). 
So  Wallon  UK[ai  and  licoHe,  the  hiccup, 
for  i'ftoguef  and  I'hicolfe  {Liige  AikeW), 
Wallon  lamplumu,  an  apple  charlotte, 
for  I'amplvmtit,  Flemish  appelvuxi. 

LowiHCB,  a  Cleveland  word  meaning 
a  portion,  esp.  a  stipulated  quantity  of 
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for  livel  CLat.  tihelU);  It.  Imifa   and 


LnETTK  (Pr.)i  tts  UTolft,  formed  by 
agglutination  of  the  artiole,  from  vette, 
i.e.  uvelle,  which  (like  our  ttvula)  is  a 
dimm.  of  Lat.  uvo,  a  grape. 

LuoLtO  (It.),  July,  seems  to  have  tha 
article  prefixed  to  Lat.  JttHut.  But 
Luhatma  is,  I  believe,  the  Tahaudio 
nameof  theKmperor  Jolian.  Compare 
lAllebonne,  from  Julia  Bono. 

LuBCH,  in  the  phrase  "to  leave  one 
in  the  Iwrch,"  contains  an  implicit  arti- 
cle. It  is  a  metaphor  from  the  gaming 
table,  when  one  party  gains  everypoint 
before  the  other  makes  one  (Wedg- 
wood). Lurch  is  an  old  word  for  a 
game,  or  a  state  of  the  game,  Bavarian 
2iirx,  the  loss  of  a  double  game  of  cards 
(Oamett),  Ft.  hurche,  wluch  atands  for 
Toured.  Cotgrave  gives  "ourc^,  the 
game  at  tables  called  loroh,"  and  so 
Bkinner.  Thia  is,  do  doubt,  from  Lat. 
orca,  a  dioe-boi,  and  not,  as  Prof.  Skeat 
thinks,  front  Lat.  urcevt,  a  pitcher. 
Phrases  of  the  same  meaning  borrowed 
from  card-playing^  are  It.  iatoktre  uno 
in  a»»o,  and  Ger.  einen  im  ttiche  [=  ace] 
latten.     Sea  Diez,  s.v.  Alto. 

tA  chentl  wh«n  the  gsmeitera  doabt  his  play, 
'oDvejaliiii  falu  dice  jafa  iiraf, 
Aod  leave"  the  trae  oneB  in  the  lurch, 
T'endure  t!i8  torture  of  the  search. 

Sam.  Butltr,  Cenmni  RtTiaim,  u.  t6t 
(ed.  Clarke). 

LUTB,  Fr.  litih,  old  Fr,  lul.  It.  UuU>, 
Sp.  laud,  have  an  involved  article,  as  we 
see  by  comparing  Portg,  alaude,  which 
oomea  from  Arab.  oZ-ud,  "the  'ood." 

A  representation  of  the  instrument 
still  called  the  'ood  is  given  in  Thom- 
son's The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  666. 
Harpe,  pype,  and  mery  aonge, 
Bamancmf  Oclamaa,  1.  I9B  (Percy  Soc.). 

LiTTiK  (Fr.),  a  night  goblin,  old  Fr. 
Imion,  which  seems  to  be  an  alteration 
of  nuUon,  the  Wallon  form,  from  tmH. 
Perhaps  un  nuiton  was  popularly  mis- 
taken for  tin  uilon,  when  I  uUon  would 
naturally  follow.  So  old  Fr.nalnrinlhe 
(as  if  un  abirinthe)  may  be  the  result  of 
a  misunderstanding  of  lahyritUke,  as  if 
I'abvrinthe.  Compare  Fr.  nombril  for 
lofAril,  i.B,  VombrU,  and  nivecm,  nwet 


MatiTA  (Sp.),  bloodstone,  for  omo- 
iUa,  Fr.  Wimiiltfe,  Lat.  hiEtaatit«s,  Oreek 
haimaletet.  Similarly,  Sp.  moroyde* 
(Minshen),  for  aiwroydea,  hemor- 
rhoids. 

Hbobdi,  Fr.  Toigraine,  a  headache, 
originally  a  complaint  of  oqe  side  of  tha 
head,  is  in  old  English  more  correctly 
written  emygrane,  or  emigrane,  being 
the  Low  Lat.  eimgranfua,  Lat.  hernn- 
oranjum,  Greek  h^mikranton  (half- 
head). 

Emygrane  was  probably  mistaken  for 
a  tityffrane,  and  Ihentygrane  resolved 
into  dm  mygrane. 

MugTtyne,»e)LeaeMe,EmigTa7Ua. — Prvmpt, 

It  is  now  a  popnlar  word  for  a  whun, 
caprice,  crotchet,  or  absurd  notion. 

It  was  ■  pity  she  ihoald  talce  eucb  atrial 
into  her  bead. — G.  ElM,  Mat  BeJt,  chap, 
IB. 

Ueboiheht,  for  amerixtnent  ot  fine. 
Vp  nun  for  bus  myidedn  '  |m  ntrttmetil  ha 

Langland,  Viiion  of  Pien  thi  PUncman, 

Pi«  II.  1.159  (teitC). 


Mini  (Fr.),  a  measure  of  capacity, 
has  last  an  initial  e,  which  was  perhaps 
merged  in  the  article ;  compare  old  'Ft. 
emine,  from  Lat.  henuna,  Greek  iifiitm. 
So  Sp.  gmUHa  for  Lat.  agmiina, 

MopaaoDiTB,  in  N.  W.  Lincolnahirs 
for  hermaphrodiie,  which  was  no  doabt 
taken  for  a  Tnaphrodxte. 

MnoK,  in  the  phrase  "to  ran  a 
mack,"  originally  "to  ran  amotk,"  ia 
from  Ualay  amttco.     See  p.  247. 
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Nabsi,  a  NorUiam^n  word  for  an 
obtceM  (Wright),  which  by  a  twofold 
blonderwas  turned  into  a  ttaheeew,  and 
that,  being  nuBtaken  for  a  plnral,  into 
a  supposed  singolar  form,  a  nab^t^. 
RimilRi-ly,  the  wife  of  a  Middlssei  IJL- 
bonrer  once  informed  me  that  her  hus- 
band WBSBufTering  &om  ahapi  {singnlar 
of  abtcettl)  under  bia  arm.  Cf.  Axet, 
p.  16. 

Nackxhdoia,  a  Lancashire  word  for 
a  weight  of  eight  pounds,  Btanda  for  on 
aghenoole,  old  Eng.  eygiyndele,  meanre 
(J'rcnxpf.  Farv.),  the  eighth  part  of  a 
ooom  or  half  quarter,  Dntch  aeiiUndeel. 

Sbe  ahould  yeminlj  bare  OBe  aghtn-doU  of 
mesle.— f  oil,  Uuontrii  of  Wilcha,  p.  13  [in 
1L.  D.  'ioe.  LoaciukWi  Clotiaiy,  p.  154,  where 
the  ori^D  in  quite  mittalien]. 

Nads.     Tuflser  nsea  a  nad$  for  on 

An  u  uid  a  nadt  to  make  traffe  fbr  tbj 
hog». 
Fiue  HuHdnd  Panttt,  E.  D.  Soo.  ed.  p.  36. 
Naolet,  for  an  aglet,  the  tag  of  a 
lace,  aygtihl  (Spenser),  Fr.  aguillette, 
and  aiguilietie. 


^16*/ 


tb;  Oamplainn. — I>iu  Cranuiuii- 

Compare  "my  nagget  cnpp  "  (The 
Unton  InvetUoriei,  p.  82)  for  "mine 
agate  cup." 

Nalb,  in  old  authors  is  used  for  an 
ale-house,  especially  in  the  eipression 
"at  the  nale"  (Chaucer,  0.  Taiee, 
6BS1),  or  "atte  naU"  The  original 
form  was  atUn  tUe  lot  at  then  ak,  where 
then  is  the  dative  of  the.  At  the  nende 
is  similarly  found  for  at  thm  end 
(Skeat,  Notei  to  P.  Plovman,  p.  8). 
And  rscber  (hen  tbay  wjll  oat  be  u  fine, 

Ai  <rbo  i«   finest,    yet,    u  UDOOth  and 

And  ifter  nit  appenuMt  at  the  wioe. 

Or  aalt,  to  lube  bud  abill  they  wyll  not 


Nakbbbbt,  a  N,  W.  liincolnBhira 
word  for  an  anberry  (which  see,  p.  7), 
a  wen,  A.  Sax.  ompre. 

Hano-hail,  a  Cleveland  word  for  a 


com  on  the  foot,  for  an  angnail,  which 
is  the  Cumberland  word,  i.e.  an  agnaile, 
which  formerly  denoted  a  "  little  come 
upon  atoe  "  (vid.  Cotgrave,  s.v.  Corret). 
In  N,  W.  Lincolnshire  nangnaiU  is  an 
agnailand  a  com  (Peacock).  InLanca- 
shire  it  appears  as  a  nagnaiil  (Oloetary, 
Nodal  and  Milner,  E.D.S.),  with  an 
imagined  reference  probably  to  nay,  to 
torment  or  irritate. 

NASBOW'WBioaLi,  see  p.  2S2. 

Naspo  (It.),  a  reel,  for  un  a»po  (Sp. 
aepa).  So  nattro,  a  star  (Florio),  for 
tin  astro  (Lat.  otfrum);  Wty'emo  for  tn- 
femoi  naintto  for  «n  aintao. 

Naterbllb,  the  same  as  nape 
{From-pt.  Pamulorum),  baa  arisen  from 
on  haterelU. 


Calh.  Avg. 

Old  Fr.  haterel,  haaterel,  the  nape  of  the 
neck, 

NArTER-JACK,  a  prov.  Eng.  name  for 
a  kind  of  toad,  is  probably  for  an  otter- 
jade,  tzosn  A.  Sax.  otter,  poison. 

Naul,  the  name  of  a  village  near 
Balbriggan,  oo.  Dublin,  is  the  Irish  an 
mil  ('n  aiU),  "  the  rook  "  (Joyce,  i.  24). 

Nauht,  an  aunt  (Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  FUgrivt,  iv.  1 ;  Dryden, 
Fl<iyt,  vol.  iv.  p,  804),  originated  in 
nttne  aunt  being  mistaken  Cormy  naunt. 
Lancashire  noan,  an  atmt  (E.  D.  Boc). 
Bo  ntincie  (Lear,  iii.  2)  for  mine  tineJe, 
Womeatershire  my  nunkle  (Kennett) ; 
neom  or  neme,  uncle,  for  old  Eng. 
mine  earn ;  ningle,  a  favourite,  for  mine 
tn^Iei  "my  sweet  mingle"  (Dekker). 
Compare  Wallon  tnon  mononk,  my 
ancle  (i.e.  mon  mon-onde),  el  nonk,  the 
uncle,  and  Fr.  tattle,  aunt,  either  for  ta 
ante  (liia  amita),  (littre),  or  for  ma-t- 
ante,  mine  aunt  (Boheler).  Compare 
also  tna  mie  for  m'amte ;  and  mamour, 
mowretle,  in  Le  Boui,  IHct.  Comique. 
Nowne  is  also  found  arising  from  mine 
oton,  "Be  his  notime  white  sonne."— 
RoiMter  Boitter,  i.  1  (Shaks.  Soc.}.  The 
Scottish  say  "  his  notn,  «a«^  or 
nyatcn"(Jamieson);  Mid-Torks.  "thon 
notm  bairn  "  (Bobineon,  E.D.S.). 

Natan,  in  Ireland,  stands  for  nEam- 
hvin.  I.e.  an   Eamhuin,  "tbe   neck- 
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brooch,"  fabl«d  to  have  ite  name  from 
the  golden  brooch  of  the  Prinoees 
Uacba  (Joyce,  i.  BG). 

Nayibon,  a  Wallon  form  of  Fi.  un 
ovtVon,  an  oar  (old  Eng.  MSS.  a  nore). 
The  word  was  psrhapa  assimilated  to 
another  word  tuanron,  meaning  a  float 
(Bcheler). 

Nawl,  a  freqnent  form  of  awl  (A. 
Bai.  dt)  in  old  English  (Beanmont 
and  Fletcher),  nal  (Wyoliffe,  Bi.  ixi.  6), 
nail  (Tnsser),  from  a  misunderatanding 
of  an  awl  as  a  natvL 

Csast  thou  .  .  .  bore  his  challin  thnmgb 
with  a  miuUf—Bibli,  1651,  Job  ili.  I. 

Lance  de  8.  CreBpin,  A  Bhoomkken  naicli. 

Poinote,  a  bodkin  or  naaU. — Id. 
Beware  olio  to  spame  agiuDe  i  nail. 

Good  CouniaUvf  Chaurti; 
Hole  bridle  and  uddle,  whit  lether  and  vail. 
Tuwr,  Fiut  Htindrtd  Poi«Ui,  1380 
(E.D.Soo.ed.p.3(j). 

Natwobd,  a  provincial  word  for  a 
by-word  or  proverb,  seema  to  stand  for 
an  aye-vwrd,  a  word  or  expression 
idways  or  perpetually  used  {Oentle- 
tnan'sMa^aziW, July,  1777).  Thesame 
writer  quotes  as  sometimes  fonnd  a 
narrow  for  «n  iwrour ;  a  nogler,  a  com- 
mercial traveller,  probably  oriffinaUy  a 
nagler  for  an  haglcf  i  a  nailoovm,  a 
torrent  sometimes  dry  (EeatI,  for  an 
ailbowm  or  eylebovm. 

Nagan>rd,  a  bye-word,  a  laughing -atock. — 
Forhy,  VocalHilaiy  .if  Eail  AiigSa. 


It  is  doubtless  a  oormpted  form,  a 
nayv>ordToianayv!ord,  the  latter  occur- 
ring in  Tu-dfth  Night,  ii.  8  :  "  gull  him 
into  an  ayword  "  (fol.).  Aynofd  is  pro- 
bably from  ay,  always,  A.  Sai.  d,  also 
customary,  common ;  cf.  oi,  common 


NEAvmo,  yeast  or  barm  (Worlidge, 
Diet.  Rntficum,  1661),  is  a  cormpdon 
of  on  heaving  (Skeat).  Compare  Hs&ra. 

Nbb-TIDE.  an  old  form  of  an  ebb-tide, 
qnoted  in  Nares  (ed.  Halliwell  and 
Wright),  where  it  is  confused  with 
neap-tide,  with  which  it  has  no  con- 
nexion, although  BoBworth  gives  ^- 
fldd,  as  well  as  ntp-Jhd,  on  the  anthorit; 
of  Lye. 


n  fiiimM  with  *pight,  hii  ntb-lida 
Hiilmt  ef  Albino  and  BtUama. 


Neddt,  a  fool,  for  an  eddy.  See  p. 
258,  where  the  quotation  referred  to 
is: 

Non  inuaerito  aecuDdam  TeMiMiun  oaarjia- 
tiaapm  qui  ifuJlitm  nmnl  Erftcinun.Teputater 

£wlwiniiH J.    C.    RabcTlim,   Hut.  of    T. 

Btekel,  Tol.  I 

How  oomes  it  (Yoatb)  to  paaa,  that  yon 

W  ho  aU  the  Deitiea  mbdae. 
And  at  thy  Pleaanre  caust  mute  Ntddiu 
Orerery  tiod,  and  ever;  GoddeM, 
Nay  eien  me  doat  lo  inflame. 

Collon,  Burla^at  upon  SurJufUf,  p.  84.5. 

_>peratT,  i 
Aewxh  (an  Aenach), 
(Joyce,  i.  197).  Similarly,  the  Irish 
place-name  Nvmey  is  for  an  Vmaidhe, 
"  the  oratory"  {Id.  p.  809) ;  Nooantor 
'n-itamAoinn,  "  the  oave  "  {Id.  p.  426)- 

Nedibcop,  a  spider  (Wright),  an  old 
corruption  o!  an  addireop  (P^grave), 
or  attyreoppe  {Frompl.  Parv.),  A.  Sal. 
alter-coppa,  "  poiaon-oup." 

Nbuomt.  Skumergives  a  nemony  as 
apparently  the  common  form  of  ant- 
mone  in  his  day,  Oreeb  anemdn/,  the 
wind-flower(E/yiMofojficon,1671),  Ane- 
mone is  sometimsB  popularly  reaclved 
into  on  enemy,  see  p.  111. 

Ntminia,  the  wind-flower.  —  LaiutAin 
Glauari,,  E,  D,  Soc 

Nbbahb,  a  proT.  £ng.  word  for  » 
8pider,standsforamara'n(Northampt.) 
or  aran  (Yorks.),  old  Eng.  oroytK, 
aranye,  firom  Lat.  araneu*  {Phib>l«g. 
Boe.  Tram.  1859,  p.  220). 

Nmn;  aranea.— MS.  Vocab.  [in  Wayl. 

Enni.—aah.  Ang. 

Eranne,  ot  ipjder 
Prompt.  Pan. 

Compare" a «y);Is"  {MedtitiaMS.){or 
an  ikyl,  an  ic-iole  (Prompt.  Parv.  a. 

2&g). 

Nbbs,  the  name  of  the  Scottish  loch, 
is  Qaelio  na  (the  article)  +  ait,  water- 
fall^ost  as  Loch  Nell,  near  Obao,  is  na 
•f£ala,swan.   Compare Nijja  in  Crete 

for  {lis)  riv'lti;  StamboulIoTaTainrSXar, 

I.e.  iit  nif  ir6Xiv  (Blackie,  Bora  HeUe- 


X  Bpynnare,  AraoM. — 
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nims,  p.  1B6 ;  Straagford,  Letten  and 
Paperg,  p.  149). 

NsnBT,  in  co.  Down,  stands  for  Irisb 
'n  IiJihar,  i.e.  an  lubhar,  "  the  yew- 
tree,"  the  name  commemoratitig  a  jew 
planted  there  W  St.  Patrick  (Jojoe,  i. 
4tt4).  From  the  same  word  comes 
NexBToth,  in  L«iiiBter,  formerly  spelt 
Naoragh,  and,   without    the    article. 

Newt,  formed  bj  agglntinatioii  of  the 
article  from  an  evit,  old  Eng.  ewie,  for 
euete  or  evetf,  A.  Sax.  efeta,  an  eft 
(Skeat),  which  has  bean  equated  with 
Sansk.  apada  (footlesB),  a  reptile,  bom 
a,  privative,  and  pad,  a  foot  (Kiihu, 
Wedgwood),  The  Susaei  word  is 
<ffH. 

Kiwtt  or  tiBU,  wjnue,  Lacertui. — Pmmpt. 
Pan>. 

HiCKHAiiB,  that  is,  on  eke-name  (or 
agnomen),  ausmiderstood  as  a  neke- 
ttante.    See  above,  p.  256. 

NuMBT,  part  of  a  plough  in  Kent 
(Wright),  Uie  same  word  as  idget  in 
Sossex,  a  horse-hoe,  called  also  a  nidgel 
ox  tdgeHPaxiBh), 

NiDioT,  a  common  word  for  an  icKot 
in  old  and  provincial  English. 

"He's  such  a  nidiol  aa  I  nivrer 
seed  afore  "  (Lincolnshire,  Peacock). 

A  TPrye  BOdjpoU  nydaott  myght  be  a 
Oamed  to  m;  it.— Sir  no»»i  M..rt,  Wark,, 
p.  T09  (1557  >. 

Compare  Hiddtwit,  p.  356. 

Nigkud,  A  fop,  nidgit,  ideal. — Cnl^niH. 

Nmb,  the  name  of  a  river  in  Water- 
ford,  is  properly  N'ier,  "  the  grey  " 
[river] ,  where  n  is  merely  the  article 
(joyoe,  Iruh  Namet  of  Place*,  ii.279). 

NiBSPB  (old  Fr.),  an  Aspen  tree  (Cot- 
grave),  a  borrowed  word,  evident^  a 
misondentanding  for  une  up«,  old  Eag, 
etpe,<up. 

NtHoH,  a  place  in  eo.  Meath,  i 
on  inch,  "the  island."  Similarly^ 
an  island  in  Loogh  Erne,  is  for  Ir.  on 
ain,  "  the  ring ; "  Na/rt,  in  Monaghan, 
for  Ir.  an /fteort,"  the  grave;"  Nuemta, 
a  river  in  Kilkenny,  for  Ir.  am  uaUhne, 
"  the  green  river  "  (Joyce,  i.  24), 

HoHBHiL  (Fr.)  is  formed  by  a^ 
nation  of  the  article  (for  un  ombm,  dne 
perhaps  to  VoTobril)  from  old  Fr-  ombril 
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(for  (»»UtI),  from  aIiat.umbt2toaIu«,um- 
hiUowi  whence  also  Cot.  Llombrigol 
(Scheler).  Bimilarly  nomhle  (as  if  un 
omble)  csaae  to  be  substituted  for  {omdfe 
(&om  Lat.  bmdmhn),  undarBtood  aa 
I'omble  i  and  niveau,  old  Fr.  mvel  (on- 
deratood  as  un  iveav  or  ivel),  for  Uvel 
(as  if  Vivel),  from  Lat.  UbeUa. 

NoHCB,  in  the  phrase  "  for  the 
nonce,"  old  Eng,  "for  the  twnes,"  for 
the  occasion,  was  originally  "for  then 
ane«,"  for  the  once,  where  then  is  the 
dative  of  the,  and  anee,  an  adverbial 
form  used  as  a  noun  (Skeat). 

This  wts  a  Uirift;  tale  for  the  iwivi .' 

CAauwr,  Prolog.  M  Shipmani  TaU,  1165. 

"  For  th«  nones  "  occurs  instead  of 
for  fan  wnet  or  fm-  itun  lEiiet,  for  that 
alone,  for  the  pnrpose,  in  Oid  Eng. 
Honiiliee,  2nd  Ser.  p.  87. 

For  the  imga,  Idcireo,  ei  pcopoBito. — 
Prampl.  Parv.  p.  17J. 

He  d^Isjelh  the  malter  for  the  nonyi,  de 
induitriit. — Honuin. 

Compare  the  samamee  Noket  for 
oileTt-oakt  (Simme  atte  noke.—  Pterl 
Plovman,  A.  v.  116) ;  Noah  for  atten- 
aek  i  NaidBT  for  (Uten-aider ;  Norchard 
for  alien-orchard,  Ac.  (Bardaley,  Our 
£nfl.  Sumamet,  p.  86 ;  Skeat,  Nole4  to 
P.  Phvman,  p.  118). 

Noi^  an  old  name  for  the  bullAnoh 
need  by  Drayton  (Wright],  is  a  oorrapt 
form  for  an  ope,  otherwise  spelt  aupe, 
olp,OTalpe (Prompt. Farv.).  SeeHoop, 
p.  176. 

FravlaiUe 
the  bead,  liki 
—Miiuheu,  Span.  Uiel.  16*3. 

Chcchepiim,  a  Idade  of  Naicpi  or  Bull- 
fiDcb.— CuCfraM. 

Nares  quotes  &om  Herrett,  "  Bubi- 
cilla,  a  bull-finch,  a  hoop,  and  bull 
apink,  a  nope."  In  Lancashire  the 
word  appears  as  maulp  or  matcv  ( Gtot- 
tary,  E.D.S.  190). 

NoBATiOH,  a  provincial  word  for  a 
report  or  rumour,  noraling,  chattering 
(Wright),  is  evidently  a  misapjirehen- 
sion  of  an  oration  as  a  tutratton.  In 
Cleveland  it  means  a  row  or  uproar 
(Atkinson). 

Onl  of  noraHon  has  been  evolved  in 
the  broken  German-English  of  America 
the  verb  to  tiorale. 
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Und  eter  I  noraW  furder,  I  dink  il  only  &ir, 
Veabauldtoandentandeach  oder,  preuckl;, 
chunk  uid  squsre. 
Bnilmaan  Ballad^  p.  145  (ed.  IBTl). 

In  Sussex  both  oration  and  noraixon 
are  in  use,  with  the  meaning  of  an  nn- 
neceBauy  (uaa ;  and  to  noraie  ia  to  talk 
officiously  and  fussily  about  other  peo- 
ple's business  (Parish).  Compare  with 
this  the  Mid-YorkBhironsBof  pM'fo(t.e. 
ep!'»((e),  for  a  tirade  or  rigmarole.  "She 
went  naggering  on  with  a  long  pis'le 
that  it  would  have  tired  a  horse  to  stand 
and  listen  to"  (Robinson,  E.D.8.);  and 
Lanoashire  nominy,  a  long  tiieaome 
speech  (£.  D,  Boc),  which  seenu  to 
stand  for  a  nomUy  or  an  homly. 

NoBMors,  ft  Lincolnshire  form  of 
enomuHu  (Feaoook). 

Norwood,  a  Leicestershire  word  for 
a  nickname  or  by-word  (Wright),  was 
most  probably  originally  am-o'enoord, 
in  the  sense  of  over-,  or  additional-, 
name,  an  eke-naine  (see  Nickmaub). 
Compacs  the  Scotch  ovrvmrd,  oviencord, 
a  word  or  eipression  frequently  re- 
peated, the  harden  of  a  song. 


fiHnii,  Worki,  p.  193  (Globe  ed.). 

Similarly  wnyword,  a  bye -word 
(Twelfth  Night,  ii.  8),  is  on  ayvMiTd  in 
the  old  copies  (Dyoe,  Ohtenaiiont,  p. 

78). 

NoBiLLB,  an  old  word  for  a  blackbird 

(Wright),  evidently  standi  for  am  ootel 

NovBR,  a  Sussex  word  for  high  land 
above  a  precipitous  bank,  is  for  an  over. 
Mid.  Eng.  o«er,  a  bank,  A.  Bai.  ojer 
(Skeat,  Notet  to  P.  PZownian,  p.  89a). 

NuoaET,  a  Imnp  of  metal,  is  the 
modem  form  of  niggot  (North's  Pla- 
torch),  which  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  a  nitigot,  standing  for  an  ingol 
(A.  Sax.  in  +  golen,  "poured  into'  a 
mould. — Skeat).  CnriouEly  enongh  the 
same  word  has  suffered  firom  agglatina- 
tioD  in  French,  where  Ungot  should 
properly  be  I'ingol,  borrowed  from  the 
English. 

Ndmbles,  the  inward  parts  of  adeer, 
formerly  considered  a  deUcacy,  Fr. 
tumAlea,  generally  used  in  the  plural, 
but  originally  in  the  siugnltv  also,  viz. 


nombU,  a  portion  out  from  between  tli« 
thighs  of  the  deer  (Boqnefort),  and 
numhih,  «utn£Ie  (Duoange).  The  word 
being  derived  from  Lat.  umti'Ivcu*,  the 
navel,  must  originally  have  been  umhle, 
the  initial  n  being  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  it  from  the  article,  an  utnble. 
VmbUs  is  the  ordinary  form  in  later 
English.  See  Humblb-fie  supra,  p. 
188. 

Ndhfobt,  a  provincial  corraption 
(Wright)  of  an  imfoithvme,  for  am- 
tntpott, 

Ndba,     \  (Lish),  last  year,  stand 

NuBiDH, /for  am  wa,  an  w'rulA, 
whioh  are  the  Erse  fomts,  the  latter 
part  equated  with  Lat.  hara,  Greek 
fipa,  Sansk.  vara  (Piotet,  Ortg.  Inda- 
Ewop.  ii.  606). 

NuBBBOw,  a  Staffordshire  word  for 
the  shrew-moose,  is  properly  an  er&rtno, 
erd-thrmo,  or  earth-thr^e.  Gompar« 
Hasabbbbw,  p.  168. 

NrsBB,  "fisshe." — Frotnpi.  Pamt- 
lorwm.  This  word  has  apparently  cli- 
mated from  an  AuM,^~huss  being  an 
O.  Eng.  word  for  the  dogfish.  "  Butt, 
a  fysshe,  rowseMe."— Palsgrave.    Ckim- 

gire     "  Hugke,     fyshe,    Sguam»t." — 
rompl.  Fatv. 


OiDHoHB  (Ir.),  night,  stands  for 
noidhehe,  and  Ir.  uimhir,  number,  for 
nvivMr,  the  initial  n  having  been  lost 
by  confusion  with  n  of  the  article  an 
(Qraves).  The  same  is  the  case  with 
Ir.  eatcK,  an  eel,  old  Ir.  naiiea,  and  Ir. 
eat,  a  weoEel,  old  Ir.  neu  (Joyce,!. 26), 
Compare  old  Ir.  giUa  naneoca  (for  nan 
each),  "servant  of  th'  horses"  (Stokes, 
Irith  Olotta,  p.  112) ;  Ir.  'noir,  from 
the  east,  for  an  oir ;  'mar,  boat  the 
west,  for  on  iar,  and  Manx  nesor,  for 
yn  Bear,  "the  west."  So  in  Manx  yn 
oie  for  yn  noie,  "  the  night " ;  noa«A  for 
yn  oa*h,  "  the  onstom." 

Ohblbtte  (FT.),onr  "omelet,"  owea 
its  initial  vowel  to  the  a  of  old  Fr. 
ameUtte,  whioh  that  word  has  stolen 
from  the  article  la.  Amelette  (for  al«- 
tnetle,  aiametie)  was  originally  la  Umetfa 
or  ia  lamelle,  a  thin  flat  cake,  the  same 
as  l«7tieUe,   lameUe  (Lat.  lomiRUia),   a 
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diminntive  of  lame  (Lat.  lomtna).  La 
lamelte  by  a  mistake  became  I'liUmette 
(Littr^  Ske&t),  and  then  FameletU. 

Obamob.  Etymologiaally  we  shonld 
say,  instead  of  "  an  orange,"  a  norange 
or  narenge.     Bee  aboTe,  p.  264. 

OrbjUjoa  (It.),  a  laurel  berry,  for  lor- 
bocco,  from  Lat.  louri  haeca.  Bo  Cot- 
grave  has  aureole  and  loureole,  a  aniall 

Ordukk,  from  Fr.  ordare,  old  Pr.  ord, 
filthy,  fool,  ngly,  It.  ordnra  and  ordo, 
filthy.  Skeat,  Scheler,  and  Diez  inoor- 
reotly  deduce  these  words  &«m  Lat.  hor- 
riAat,  as  if  that  which  excites  horror, 
and  BO  is  dlsgnsting,  repulsive.  There 
ia  little  doabt,  however,  that  ordtire 
was  originally  hrdvre,  whioh  waa  after- 
wardsunderGtoodasrordure.  Cooipare 
old  It.  hrdura,  lordex^  ordure,  filthi- 
ness,  lordare,  to  fool  or  snlly,  lordo 
(not  ordo),  fonl,  filthy  (Florio),  and 
these  are  from  Lat.  Iv/ridvi*,  discoloared, 
Uvid,  darkened,  and  so  sullied,  dirty 
(so  WedgWood) ;  in  later  Latin  used  in 
the  sense  of  foul,  rotten.  Henoe  also 
Fr.  lourd  (Prov.  lori),  nnhandsome, 
Bottiab,  clowniab  (Scheler],  louTdaud, 
a  lout  or  boor,  also  lorianU  (Cotgrave) ; 
It.  lordone,  a  filthy  sloven.  Compara 
Bwed.  lort,  dirt,  dung ;  lotia,  to  dirty ; 
bniig,  dirtf . 

Okiu  (It.),  "  a  rule  or  dlreotion, .  .  . 
a  oustome,  vse,  fashion  "  (Florio),  is  a 
mutilated  form  of  Lat.  mormo, 

Obsb  (Fr.),  a  sea- term,  is  a  misnnder- 
staiiding,aarorM,  of  an  original  lorw,  = 
Netherluid.  lurU,  left,  aooording  to 
Bcheler. 

Otteb  aa^t  seem  at  first  sight  to 
have  originated  firom  Fr.  Umtre  (mis- 
taken for  I'outre),  which  is  from  Lat. 
hara,  Greek  inudnt,  the  water-animal, 
the  otter,  Sp.  fvatria  (Stevens,  1706). 
It  is,  however,  an  independent  word, 
A.  Sax.  oter  (Dut.  oltw,  loeL  oir,  Swed. 
wfter),  ooireaponding  to  Greek  h&Sira,  a 
water-snake  or  hydra  (Skeat),  with 
wliioh  Piotet  equates  Bansk.  and  Zend 
udro,  the  water-animal.  Compare  also 
its  names,  Welsh  dujrgi,  %.e.  dvjr-ei, 
"water-dog"  (Stokes), and  Irish  doiAor- 
em  "  water-dog  "  (O'lteilly). 

Ottohs  (It.),  braes,  stands  for  lofbme, 
laitone  (Florio),  the  initial  I  being  mis- 
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taken  for  the  artiole ;   Sp.  lalon.  Ft. 
laiion,  Eng.  lalten. 

Ovoa  or  ovche,  an  old  word  for  a 
gem,  or  the  socket  in  whioh  it  is  set 
(A.  V.  Ex.  xxviii.),  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing, on  ouch  for  a  ttcnch,  from  old  Fr. 
tumehe,  twsche,  a  buckle,  0.  H.  Qer. 
nusco,  Low  Lat.  muca  (Eastwood  and 
Wright,  Biile  Word-Book,a.y.;  Skeat), 
sometimes  found  in  the  forms,  L.  Lat. 
musco,  Fr.  movche,  as  if  a  fly-shaped 
ornament  (Atkinson,  ViedeSt.Auban, 
p.  65). 

Nowtlu,  monile. — Pnmpi.  Pan, 
Ad  eucht  oT  gold. 

Chauctr,  C.  Tola,  6335. 
Fol  of  nowchu  gret  and  smale. 

Id.  8t58. 
Adorad  with  gemtnpi  snd  owchet  wondrous 
fsyre.  Sptaier,  F.  Q.  1. 1.  31. 

A  robe  d'or  batue  e  nuiehri  de  sennal. 
fie  dt  St.  Jubon,  I.  tO. 
He  give  ber  sn  mehi  couched  with  pesrljs 
and  precious  slonys. — Horraiin. 

Oucht  tor  ■  bonnet,  affiriput. — PaUgrate. 

So  Fr.  ocAe,  the  nick,  nock,  or  notch, 
'  ■    arrow  (Cotgrave),  also  Iccia  (Pals- 


Way,  Prompt.  Pom.  s.v.  JVoifte. 

OtraBAVAL,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  Ireland,  has  lost  an  initial 
n,  and  shonld  be  NtmghoMU  (Ir. 
Nvaehongbhail,  "  new  habitation  "). 
The  n  was  detached  in  conseqneiioe  of 
being  misti^en  for  the  attide  'n,  an, 
"  the."  Compare  Breton  Orvtandi  for 
Normandy  (Joyce,  i.  26-26). 

OroHT,  often  used  popularly  for  a 
nought  or  cyplier  in  arithmetic,  e.g. 
"cany  ought. 

Odncb,  the  beast  so  called,  a  kind  of 
lyni,  Fr.  once,  Sp.  oma,  Portg,  onga. 
We  took  the  word  from  the  French, 
where  once  stands  for  old  Fr.  lonee  (Cot- 
grave), mistaken  for  I'tmee,  It.  lonza 
(also  oma),  which  seems  to  be  from  Lat, 
I^nx,Oreek\l>]'f  (Diez);  but  Skeat  com- 
pares Pers.  yus,  a  panther. 

OuTHoBNB,  in  the  Percy  Folio  M8., 
for  a  notilAom  or  neat's  Aorn  (nowt 
cattle). 
Ttiere  iru  rosnj  an  imtlienu  in  Csrlile  «•■ 

l(  tbe  bells  backward  did  ringe. 

vol.iii.  p.S9,l.345. 
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P&PEB  in  the  last  analyaie  is  fonnd 
to  contain  a  latent  artiole  agglutinated 
to  a  sabstantiTe.  It  is  the  same  word 
B8  Fr.  papier,  Lat.  papyrv4,  Greek 
pdpurot,  the  Egyptian  rash  that  yields 
paper.  Compare  Welsh  pabir,  rasheB. 
All  these  words  are  from  the  ancient 
EgyptJanpafipu  (or  jniapv,),"theajm," 
or  paper-reed  [Cyperut  antiqvomtn), 
mentioned  in  iBaiui  xii.  7  (WiUdnson, 
Aneient  Eyj/ph'tnw,  voL  ii.  pp.  120, 179, 
ed.  Birch).  Similarly,  the  city  Fiihmn 
(Ex.  i.  11)  ifl  probably  for  pi-Thoum, 
"the  Thoom"  (Oesenius) ;  pyramid, 
Greek  pyramis,  for  pi-ram,  "  the  high  " 
(Birch,  in  Bunsen  b  Egypt,  toI.  v.)  ; 
piVomu  (Herodotus,  ii.  142)  for  pi-TofU, 
"  the  man ; "  Pi-beteth  (Ezek.  zxz.  17), 
"the  (city)  BmL" 

Fabbttob,  a  Lincolnshire  form  of 
apvaritor,  a  bishop's  officer;  Lauca- 
Bture  pontor,  a  verger,  and  so  Shakes- 
speare,  Love't  L.  Lott.  ill.  1, 188. 

Pasbionb,  and  PaHenee,  scientific  Lat. 
PaUentia,  names  for  a  species  of  dock, 
are  perhaps  from  the  Italian  name 
under  which  it  was  introdnoed  troia 
the  Bonth,  laposto  (in  Florio  lampatxo 
and  lopoto),  Lat.  lapaihwn,  mistaken 
for  la  poMio,  the  passion  of  Christ 
(Prior,  Pop.  Namet  (/  Brit.  Planis). 
Lancashire  paytlMn-doek  (E.  D.  Soa. 
GIoMory,  210). 

Gatherieg  .  .  paMAun-dorfi  and  "grwn- 
nuce  "  (o  put  in  tlHsir  broth. —  lt'<ii^h,Linc. 
fiktichti,  p.  50. 


of  appml,  old  Eng.  apeU,  apel, 
dentiy  misunderstood  as  a  peU  s  old  Fr. 
appel,  apet,  an  appeal,  &«m  appeUer,  Lat. 
appeUare,  to  call  or  Bnmmon. 

U  of  belle  ryngynge  (*l.  uiwitof  bellii). 
-    — Pnunpl.  Pom. 


P0C&I.TP8, 

documents  o(  apocalyp»e,  doubtless  on- 
derstood  as  a  poeaHt/pae,  like  pisfle  for 
epittle,  as  if  a  pislle. 

With  the  Pwnlvfu  of  JoD 
Tbe  Powliu  Pi/ilolui  ertrjebon. 
Sir  Ut^ma'nt,  I.  1*38  (Thamlan 
RtuHaacet,  p.  3.17), 


FoLLBTTX,  an  old  form  of  qaaulefU, 
understood  as  apatdette. 

**  PoBirn,  sekenSBse,  Apottema." — 
Prompt.  Pamttlorum. 

FoTBOABT,  a  very  common  form  of 
apothecary  in  old  writec8,(e.a.  lAtimerl, 
and  so  pittle  for  epislli  (Fi'm'om  of  P. 
Plouiman,  A.  i.  106],  and  pottle  for 
apoatle,  popularly  understood  no  doabt 
by  the  ignorant  as  "  a  pothecaiy,"  "  a 
pistle,"  "  a  postle."  Compare  prmiHoe 
for  apprentice ;  penthoute  for  appeniit  s 
old  Eng.  aoUetiot  aeolytei  oompUce  for 
oMOjiipUce  i  evmoyon  for  ateumption 
(Brand,  Pop,  Antiq.  ii.  4)  ;  a  ^lige 
for  apology  {Register  qf  Blattonert, 
Bhaks.  8oc.i.47);  hrygementfot  abri^e- 
mertt  [Jd.  p.  112);  nxramee  for  a*mt- 
ravice  ( Tit.  Andron\eK»,  v.  2) ;  toy,  trial 
( Jonson),  for  oMoy ;  pottume  for  apo«- 

PB&I.K  (Fr.),  the  plant  horse.tail. 
formerly  spelt  la  preiie,  is  an  incorrect 
form  of  old  Fr.  VaspreUe  (mistaken  for 
la  preile).  It.  a«prellti,  dunin.  of  Lat. 
a»per,  rough,  so  called  from  its  rough 
stalk  (Scheler). 

Prbnticb,  an  old  oorraption  of  ap- 
prentice, one  put  to  loom  or  "  appre- 
hend "  a  trade,  no  donbt  nnderstood 
as  a  prentice. 

App*r>;l«deD  bim  M  >  prtntu  '  fc  Peple  for 
Cuun  (^  P.  PbuMon,  A.  ii.  190. 


QuKBSV,  A,  an  old  form  of  equerry, 
the  initial  vowel  being  probably  oon- 
foonded  with  the  indefinite  artido. 
"Querriee  [oIEouriet,  Fr.  Stables]  the 
Grooms  of  the  King's  Stables;"  "A 
gentleman  of  the  Qnerry  [Jfcti^erF.]  ft 
Gentleman  whose  ofBoe  is  to  hold  the 
King's  Stirrup  when  he  monnla  on 
EorBsbaok." — BoUey.  Compare  «priMf, 
formerly  etpinetie  (Pepys),  old  Px. 
eepiftette. 

(It.)  Mmk™  di  ttiUa,  ■  DuiHer  of  dw 
fHimV,  h  geDtleowD  of  tbe  hone. 

SlaUa,  an;  kind  of  stable  or  qmtit  tor 
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Babitb,  a,n  old  Eng.  word  for  a  war 
liorse,  is  Bsid  to  be  for  Arabite,  on  Arab 
hoiBo.     See  Bbbesk  below. 

Sir  Guf  bestrode  s  Hnbi/tt 
That  wu  mickle  and  aiiughl  liebt, 
That  Sir  HeTea  in  Parnim  toDde 
H»dds  wounDen  with  his  faoDde. 

Sir  Bcvii  «/  HaniflB^. 

lUccooN  haa  loet  an  initial  a,  which 
was  donbtle&s  miBtaken  for  the  article, 
BB  was  probable  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
ward,  the  earlier  form  being  arahn- 
etnme  (Haldeman,  On  Ameriean  Die- 
tionariei).  In  a  gloesary  of  U.  Ameri- 
can Indian  words,  about  1610,  it  is 
given  as  arathhme  (Skeat,  Efym,  Diet. 
p.  796).  Similarly  American  'pottum 
is  opouvm,  perhaps  nnderBtood  as  a 
potgum ;  and  caiman  from  Caribbean 
ataifuman,  a  crocodile  (Scheler). 

AnEulefroinRusaia;  «  Pcwum from  His- 
paniola.— Broadihol  Itmp.  Q.  Anni  [UarUi/, 
iarthalamia  Fair,  ch.  ii.]. 

Back,  an  old  popular  form  of  arrack 
(Nares),  formerly  spelt  arack  (Arab. 
arag).  Conipare  Sp.  raqtte,  arrack ; 
Mod.  Greek  ri  pa*i  (brandy),  for  ri 

Ths  9  Dec'.  [1516]  we  ...  .  aold  ihem 
two  (|uouiEa  of  Rice  with  Bome  few  Heonea, 
&  rsete.— Jounuil  of  Matltr  Nathanul  Ceurt- 
hop  (Suuci  Archteiog.  Cnli.  iivii.  p.  187). 

Kaikekt,  in  Spenser  ragmen/,  stands 
for  arraiment,  old  Eng.  araimeni,  aray- 
tnttit,  which  was  probably  mistaken  for 
a  raimeni.  So  old  Eng.  ray  for  array ; 
and  'parel  (Lear)  for  appareli  ra/inmenl 
(Fox)  for  arraignment  i  tvtneyon  for 
OMttmpiion;    biiiermenl  for  arbilreToent. 

Armiment,  Parampnlum.— Promp*.  Pan. 

Thej  put  thfaneliies  in  battell  r      ' -- 

1^  .»..»*   ,1...... v^.4j.      Pi..f^».A 


tS9. 


t  Ihei 


—Ntrih,    Flalarch,  ' 


imieUaflhallo 
g  forth,  »>(l  j< 
SptnitT,  fairitQi 

Rame,  Italian  word  for  oopper  or 
brass.  The  initial  vowel,  seen  in  Wal- 
laoh.  aratM,  Fr.  atraitt,  Sp.  arawbre, 
Lat.  wramma  (Festns),  has  probably 
been  swallowed  np  by  Uie  article. 


old  Eng.  ereyne  (Capgrave),  Lat.  oro- 
nevt,  wnence  also  It.  rojno. 

Bebebe,  an  old  art  term  for  itra- 
beique,  ornamentation  of  the  Arabic 
type  (in  Skinner,  1671). 

Arabesque,  Btbeih  worke. — Cotgma, 

Compare : — 

My  god-pbere  wiu  a  Rjibian  or  «  Jew. 
B.  Joiwm,  Tab  of  a  Tub,  it.  2. 

Beelas  is  given  by  Dickinson  as  a 
Cumberland  word  for  the  auricula. 
Probably  rekla*  is  a  oorrnption  of  om- 
n'euiot,  rekla  being  for  OMTKula  tmder- 
stood  as  a  'ncula. 

Best-habbow.  The  name  of  the  weed 
so  called  is  for  arreat-harrovi,  other 
names  for  it  being  remora  arairi  (delay 

Cigh),  L.  Lat.  areefa  bovig,  Fr.  areata 
/(Gerarde,  Errball). 
BlOoaoLO,   It.  for  a  rook,  daw,   or 
chough  (Fiorio),  according  to  Diez  is 
from   a   Latin  cairig(dguliiS,   gcUgvlus, 
whence  Sp.  'galgulo,  a  goldfinch. 


Saufle,  an  old  oorruption  of  old 

Eng.  OMwnvpk  {AnorertBiwle),  another 
form  otegaumple,  old  Fr.  eeeemple,  from 
Lat.  eaen^luin  (see  Skeat), 

Sat,  a  trial,  test,  or  examination,  ia 
a  frequent  form  in  old  authors  (Naree) 
of  ateay  (old  Fr.  egtai),  understood 
periiape  as  a  gay.  Shirley  has  a  «ay- 
niaster  for  aeeay-vuitla: 

To  take 
A  tail  of  venison,  or  stale  fowl,  by  your  nose, 
Wliicb  it  ■  >ote«inn  at  anolber's  iKble. 

Mamngtr,  Tht  Unnaturai  Combat,  iii.  I. 

ScALUOH,  for  aaedUman  (so.  onion), 
old  Fr.  escoJojme,  Lat.  atcalimia,  named 
from  the  city  of  Ascalon.  Of  the  same 
origin  is  Fr.  ichalcte,  old  Fr.  esehaiote, 
Eng.  "  a  shallot." 

Of  oniotu  tbe  Greeks  bsue  deriaed  (undry 
kinds,  to  wit,  tbe  Sardian,  Samolbrscian, 
Alaiden,  Setaniaa,  Schbla,  and  AttaUmia 
[i.  littleonionaoTScaltmi(]  ukiDg  that  name 
ofAiealim  a  cit;  in  Jury. — HeiSmd,  Pliny, 
l(j3f,  lom.  ii.  p.  iO. 

Sbssment,  a  rate  or  ataeegmeni,  N.  W. 
Lincolnshire  (Peacock). 

Size  stands  for  old  Eng.  otaiM  or 
aggige  (probablymiatakenfor  amid),  an 
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d  portion,  a  regolation  or  stan- 
dard quantity,  then  an;  measnre  or 
dimension,  Fr.  aMiee,  a  settlement,  tt. 
MMO,  from  Lat.  iu»e»»u».  In  the 
Rommiee  of  Sir  Tryamovr  two  peisoQS 
are  said  to  be  "  at  oon  oMyte,  i.e.  of 
the  one  size  (Wright).  So  n»e,  an  al- 
lowance of  proTisiona  (Lear),  whenoe 
$ixar  at  the  Univenity ;  and  Tnlg^ 
Eng.  the  lixe*  tot  the  aetUei.  Compare 
old  Eng.  any,  a  trial,  for  oitay  {  and 
teA  (FaWan)  for  a»teth,  aBsets. 

An  old  venion  of  Vegeoins  speaks 
of  two  kinds  of  darts, "  one  of  the  more 
attiu  1=  greater  sixe] ,  the  other  of  the 
leese  "  (in  Way,  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  848), 
Bixe,  glae^sisabatantiall  J  the  same  word. 
It.  tita,  for  aesiea,  an  assizing.  settling, 
or  fising  (of  oolonrs,  te.),  &».t  which 
makes  them  lie  olose  (Lat.  ostufere). 
Bee  Skeat,  s.t. 
Where  Life  itill  Una,  where  God  his  Sit- 

hold*  [Msrg.  Jnun.] 

Eouiroa'd  round  with  Senphintf. 

J.  SylvtlUr,  Da  Bartai,  p.  *t. 

Solan -ooosB  contains  a  latent  article, 
toUtn  (formerly  also  tolan-d)  respresent- 
ing  loel.  «u{a-n,  i.e.  "  the-gannet,"  tUl/i 
(gannet)  +  n  (the),  the  article  being 
anffixed  as  is  osiial  in  the  Scandinavian 
languages;  e.g.  Icel.  timga-n,  "the 
tongue."  Compare  Shetland  tooleen, 
"  the  snn,"  from  Dan.  tol-en,  the-Bon, 
{■en  =  the),— Skeat.  Bo  Swed.  trad, 
tree,  is  a  oormption  of  trU-et,  "  the- 
wood." 

Aa  muDerouB  *s  Snland  geete 
I'  ih'  inliuidi  of  tbe  OrculM. 

5.  Bitllrr,  Uiniiiw  Rtjiaini,  ii.  107, 1. 93 
(ed.  Cliu-ke). 

Spauous,  tperage,  and  tparrow-gratg, 
stand  for  Lat.  amarague,  the  initial  a 
being  dropt,  perhaps  from  being  mis- 
taken foi  the  mdef .  article. 

Spbke,  a  prov,  Eng.  word  for  afrolie 
or  jollihcstion,  is  no  donbt  from  Welsh 
atbri,  a  trick,  miachief,  understood  as 
a  »bri  (PhOolog.  Soo.  Trcuu.  1855,  p. 
289). 

Stabuno,  or  Sterling,  an  old  name  for 
a  coin  (see  p.  871),  stands  for  EeterUng 
or  EaiterUng,  originnily  a  term  appUod 
to  the  Eaatphalian  traders,  who  were 
famed  for  the  purity  of  their  coin. 


8n.ini,  the  Linooloahire  form  of  <uy- 
Utm  (Peacock),  regarded  as  a  ivlum. 
Similarly  Mr.  TuUiTer,  in  The  MiU  on 
the  FloM,  says, "  I'll  have  nothing  to  do 
■  '"      'eademy," 

"  he'  to  M 

aUtmry,  p.  SU  (E.  C 


Tabis  (Fr.),  a  kind  of  silk,  our 
"tabby,"  It.,  Sp.  and  P<n^.  tahi,  are 
from  Arab.  aUdbl,  the  initial  syllable 
having  been  dropt,  probably  because 
mistaken  for  the  article  ol,  which  be- 
comes al  before  t.  'AtUthl  was  origi- 
nally the  name  of  the  qnarter  of  Bag- 
dad where  the  stuff  was  mano&etnred 
(D.™). 


Tanst,  a  plant-name,  old  Fr.  fonone, 
stand  for  atanty,  old  Fr.  of  Aonosie,  It. 
ata/uaaia  (from  Lat.  and  Greek  aihana- 
tia,  immortahty,  so  called  perhaps  from 
its  durable  flowera,  like  Fr.  inanorieUe*  t 
compare  amaranth,  from  Greek  ctma- 
nJntos,  unfading).  The  initial  a  was 
perhaps  dropt  from  being  confused 
with  the  article,  as  if  a  lotwi/,  la  Iha- 

Tassah,  \  Irish  place-names,  owe 
TuMMBBT,  [  their  initial  f  to  the 
TuBABH,  J  article  on,  after  which  it 
is  inserted  before  a  vowel,  and  stand 
respectively  for  Irish  an-f-aetan,  "  tbe- 
waterfall,"  on-i-ioiWre,  "  the-ridge," 
an4-iAAhrach,  "  the-yew-land  "  (Joyce, 
L29), 

Tatlot,  a  Olonaeotendiire  word  for 
a  hay-loft,  is  no  donbt  merely  Ih'  hav- 
loH  or  &ayU>fi.  So  a  wrilar  in  The 
QeniUman'i  JUo^ostne,  August,  1777, 
who  also  quotes  foiwl  aa  a  Derbyshire 
word  for  a  hovel,  irf- tt' Aowl,  t'hoveli 
tieme  ont$  (Somner)  for  the  tron  orew. 

I  .  .  .  determined  to  alcep  in  the  (ailat 
■while,  that  pl&ce  being  oner  and  ■irr,  ud 
refreshing  vith  the  iniell  of  nreet  bsy. — 
Btarkmare,  Larna  Doatu,  eh.  zxxi. 

Tbooia,  a  dialectic  Italian  word  for 
a  hut.  Orisons  tegia  (thea),  a  chalet, 
from  Lat  attegia  (Dies),  the    initial 
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Tbutsd,  a  place-name  in  E^land, 
is  probably  The  Axttead,  and  Thittk- 
MHirth,  The  ItUe-tcorth,  saya  I.  Taylor, 
Word»  and  Tlaeet,  p.  BS4. 

Tbkbbs,  in  Egypt,  Greek  ThAai, 
Copt.  Thaba,  Memphitio  Thapl,  ore 
from  Egyptian  T6^  t-e.  t  (fern,  article) 
•f  dpi,  head,  and  bo  means  "  the  capi- 
tal "  (Bawlinson's  Serodotw,  ii.  4). 

The  Vizbs,  the  popular  form  of  the 
name  of  the  town  Devixetia  Wiltshire. 
"  Ner  (Ae  Wiaet "  is  said  to  have  been 
the  direotion  of  a  letter  that  passed 
through  the  Post  Office,  meaning  "Near 
Derizea  "  {W.  Tegg,  PosU  and  Tele- 
gre^he).  Camden  has  "ihe  Viet  "  (see 
Nares,  s.v.),  evidently  a  oormption  of 
De  Viet.  Compare  the  following,  where 
the  gre  is  a  mistake  for  degree  -. — 
Lake  alio  )du  ikorae  no  mon. 
In  whalb*  m  ^u  ae  hjm  goa. 

Tit  Sabia  Batk,  p.  15, 1.  66. 
While  the  proud  V'ui  jour  traphi«  bout 
And  norerenged  walk*  Waller'a  eho»t. 

Hudibrnt,  Ft.  1.  ii.  496. 

Devizes  is  said  to  be  a  oormption  of 
Low  Lat.  Divine  (I.  Taylor,  Worde  and 
Placee,  p.  267). 

Tms,  an  ornament  for  the  head,  is 
for  ottrs  or  atUre,  old  Eng.  "  a-fyre,  or 
tyre  of  women." — Promipt.  Pan.  See 
TiRB,  p.  894.  Compare  ray  for  curay, 
and  parel  for  apparel. 

I  ha'  but  dight  je  ;et  in  the  out-dren. 
And  'farti  of  EariDe. 

B.  Jtatim,  Sad  Shephtrd,  ii.  1. 

Tom,       )   the  lone  and  t}ie  lather, 

ToTBiR,  {  frequent  in  old  and  prov. 
English  for  "the  one"  and  "the  other," 
stand  for  old  Ens.  thel  one,  Ihel  other, 
where  thel  is  Mod.  Eng.  that,  the  final 
I  beine  the  sign  of  the  neater  gender 
(Skeat).  A  corresponding  mistake  in 
Latin  wonld  be  t  daUvd,  illu  daUud  for 
id  aUfid,  illttd  (diud.    Compare  Nai.e. 

The  tan  and  the  lather  are  often  fonnd 
in  Scotch  law  papers. 

[■'  sn  i«  SeinI  Peter  and  tal  sXtr  Seist 
Andrea.— OU  Enr.  Homiliei,  Snd  Scr.  p. 
175. 

d  lone  tht  tothir, — 


nfoi 


He  schal  hate  oon,  • 


In  eatent  of  channgiiig  to  , 
(«  ldt«r.— id.  p.  53. 

Had  Dot  the  Asgell  thilher  directed  the 
ShepheanU;  had  uol  tbe  Star  thither  pointed 
the  Magi,  oeithpr  toiu  nor  lotlbjr  woiud  t-ver 
there  baire  aoDght  Him. — Andrtuei,  Senmmt, 
fbl.  p.  110. 

Topaz,  Ft.  topaee,  Lat.  lopaxue,  to- 
paxion,  Greek  riraios,  Taie&ttav.  The 
origin  of  this  word  has  not  been  traced. 
I  think  it  probable  that  the  Greek  word 
originated  in  a  coalescence  of  the 
article  with  the  substantive,  and  stands 
for  tI>  raZmv,  which  was  tlie  more  likely 
to  oooor  ae  the  latter  was  a  forei^ 
word,  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew,  nz. 
jJos  (id),  pure  gold,  also  translated 
a  "predona  stone"  in  the  Septnagint. 
The  topaz  has  frequently  been  oidled 
the  "  golden  stone"  on  account  of  its 
colour,  and  is  identical  with  the  chry- 
solite, Greek  j^pimiiaSot,  "golden 
stone,"  Bev.  xii.  20  (see  Bib.  Diet. 
S.TV.  Topax,  iii.  1568,  andBmil,  Ap- 
pendix, xxx. ;  DehtzBch,  .^on^  n/i^on^f, 
p.  104).  The  Septnagint  actually  ren- 
ders Heb.  pdi  in  Pb.  oxii.  127  (J.  F. 
"  fine  gold "),  by  roraZtai/,  topaz 
(Prayer  Book,  v.  "precious  stone"), 
where  Sohleusner  proposed  to  resolve 
the  word  into  ri  icaZuyv.  For  the  ag- 
glutination of  the  article,  compare  la- 
punta,  nsed by  Petronius  for  "universe," 
which  is  merely  Greek  rd  icavTa ;  and 
olihanmn,  the  frankincense  of  com- 
merce, which  appeals  to  be  Greek  & 
\il3avQt  [Bible  EdwxUor,  i.  874;  Bib. 
Diet.  L  688);  taatohgy  from  Greek 
mvToXo/ia, ».«.  Ti-abrt-kiyiia, "  the-same. 
(thing)-Baying."  For  the  meaning  oom- 

E  besides  ekrytolUe,  Welsh  ettWaen 
ewr-maen),  "gold-stone,"  and  the 
wing: — 
The  gold  color  in  the  Topaie  gaaa  it  the 
Dsme   CbrTwUth.— HuUani^    PUnia    Nat. 
Hitt.  ii.  630. 

The  Kolden  atone  i«  the  jellow  topat.— 
Bacm,  Natural  History. 
To  bluouoe  tberia  tertuji  Btaoia,  gold  !• 

In  it  bat  tlenai  goldj,  ae  thvpani. 

Sealch  Poim  on  Htraldm,  1.  73  [Btak 
ef  PvtC4dtnct,  E.E.T.S.  p.  96,] 

Pliny  mentions  a  report  of  Eing  Juba 
that  ttuB  atone  was  first  brought  tioia 
an  island  called  Topazaa  in  the  Bed 
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Sea,  which  is  probably  n  fiction  with  b 
view  to  bring  it  into  connexion  with 
Greek  nrwiOf,  to  aim  at  or  gnera. 


it  tooke  that  name:  for  in  the  Troglodvles 
lu^ige  (uitli  be)  Ttpaiin  ii  u  much  to 
Hji  IB  to  UBTch  or  leek  for  >  thing. — Hei- 
bud,  riiniu  Nat.  Hia.  ii.  etS. 

So  thurlepole,  quoted  in  Nuea  (ed. 
Halliwell  and  Wright)  as  one  of  the 
"great  fishee  of  the  aea,"  from  Oatldl 
ofEeaiih,  1S93,  evidently  stands  for 
ih'  harlpole  or  th'  whirlpool,  the  old 
name  of  aBpeoiesof  whale.  Seefortlier 
imder  Whiblpool,  p.  484,  where  thwrle 
mile  ie  qnot«d  from  Hossell's  Bohe  of 

It  may  be  fiirther  noted  that  riieaZot 
is  a  rare  word  in  Oreek,  and  that  other 
names  for  precious  atones  in  that  lan- 
guage are  of  Semitic  origin,  having  no 
doubt  been  introduced  by  Phcenician 
merchants,  e.  g.  lumric,  jasper,  Heb. 
yaihfheh;  aawfiifios,  sapphire,  Heb. 
lap^T.  Compare  Pnsey,  On  Danisi, 
p.  646  (8rd.  ed.]. 

TniLM,  a  Gaehc  name  for  the  elm 
(Shaw),  is  no  doubt  for  an-l-wlm,  the 
elm,  where  the  t  belongs  to  the  article. 
Compare  Ir.  uilm,  ailm,  olm,^  Lat.  ul- 
miu  (Pictet,  i.  221). 

Ttborm,  west  of  London,  was  origi- 
naUy  Teybowme  (Stow)  or  Th'Eybourne, 
i.e.  "the  Eye  boom,"  named  from  the 
little  river  Eye  or  Aw,  which  also  has 
given  its  name  to  Hay  Hill,  formerly 
Aye  Hill;  Ebwry,  the  "bury"  on  the 
Eye,  the  old  name  for  Pimlioo,  surviv- 
ing in  Ebwry  Street ;  and  perhaps  Hyde 
Park  for  Heue  Fork.  (See  Stanley, 
Memoirs  of  Wetlmintter  AUmy,  pp.  8, 
196.) 


seeus)  will  indifferently  Dainieter  jna- 
tioe.  The  oorreot  fram  would  be  mim- 
pire.  Compaie  for  the  loss  of  n,  "  on 
vmbre  hale."— Oitrsor  MvneU,  L  419 
[Fairfax  US.),  for  "<i  numbra  hale" 
(Cotton  MS.). 

An  ocmpet,  impar. — Calh.  AngHeam. 

Noumptrt  or  evmpm.  Arbiter,  aeaamtrr. 
—Prampt.  Pare. 

Cbese  a  mtvie  to  be  nsinprr*  to  pnt  the 
quarrel!  at  ends.— T«ri.  o/Lov,  i.  Si9  [Tyr- 

Robyn  be  ropere  ■  arose  bi  )ie  wutbe 
And    nempaed  bjm  for  a  luiiiiipnv  [at  no 

delnte  oere, 
For  to  trye  bis  ehaffiire  ■  bilwiisn  bem  (ire. 
Vaicn  t,/  P.  Ph-mu,^,  B.  v.  SW 
(ed.  Skeat). 

Sylvester  says  that  spirits — 
Twill  God  and  man  retain  a  middle  kinde: 
And  (Kmpir«>martaUto  tb'immonall  iojne. 
Du  Bortu,  p.  in  (16tl>. 

With  this  meaning  of  the  word  as  a 
third  part;  called  in  to  arbitrate  when 
two  disagree,  compare  the  Bynonymous 
usages,  Scot  odmian  or  odirraan,  one 
having  a  casting  rote  (Jamieson) ;  oner- 
man  or  overtmem  (Veitch,  Poetry  of 
Scot.  Sorier,  p.  807) ;  thirdnnan  (Soott, 
St.Ronan'iWeU);  Cumberland  third- 
man,  an  umpire  HDioldnson) ;  Sp.  fer- 
eero  (from  lerliug),  a  thirdman,  a  me- 
diator, terciar,  to  mediate  (Stevens) ; 
Pr.  CTiiierew,  to  sequaeter  or  put  into  a 
third  hand  (Cotgrave),  Low  Lat.  M«r- 
iiare  (Spelman,  Da  Can^). 

UaciaNDOLO  (It.),  the  nightingale,  fat 
luedgnaolc  (Lat.  bitdma),  nnderstood 
as  I'l  uaoignw>lo. 


Vails,  profits  accruing  to  sealants, 
is  from  old  Eng.  avail,  profit,  no  doubt 
miHUnderstood  as  a  vaU,  and  afterwatds 
used  in  the  plural. 


TJhpirb,  old  Eng.  an  ottmjier  otoiwi*- 
pere,  an  incorrect  form  of  a  novmpere, 
or  nompeyre,  from  old  Fr.  nompair,  odd 
(Cotgrave),  Lat.  non  par,  not  equal ;  as 
if  we  wrote  onparM  for  nonpami.  An 
nmpire  is  properly  an  odd  man,  or 
thij^  'p^tty,  chosen  to  arbitrate  between 
two  Utigants,  and  who  standing  apart 
from  eiUier  side  (of.  Lat.  eequeeter,  from 


Valanche  (Smollelt),  and  votlenge, 
occasional  forms  of  twalanehe  (Davies, 
Supp,  Eng.  Qlotaary),  apparently  nn- 
derstood  as  a  valanihe. 

VAMBRACt,     I  English  forms  of  Fr. 

Vancoubieb,  [  ai)ant-&ra«,armonrfor 

Vanouabd,    /  the  arm  (Cotgrave), 
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aoant-wurenr,  and  avami-garde,  the 
initial  a  being  in  each  caae  probably 
mistaken  for  the  indefinite  artide. 
Compare  Vaiip,  p.  420,  for  omampL 

Ybhtubk  has  originated  in  a  mis- 
nndenlanding  of  the  old  word  aventvra 
as  a  ventvTe,  Fi.  avenivre,  from  Low 
Lat.  adcenlitra,  a  thing  about  to  come 
or  happen,  and  so  an  unoertaint;. 
The  original  and  proper  form  of  the 
phnwe  at  a  ventare  was  at  aeeniv/te, 
Hee  Eastwood  and  Wright,  BOile  Word- 

loOh,  B.T, 

Bui  a(  mmttin  tlie  inttromeiit  I  toks. 
And  blewe  ao  londe  tbM  all  tbe  loare  I  thoke. 
S.  Haunt,  Fattimi  ef  PUaian,  cap.  iztL 

p.  lis  (Percy  Sac.). 

tbejr  engiaea.— Hall,  Ci^nm.  IbSO,  Hen.  V. 
p.  166. 

He  wu  •ome  hielding  Fellow,  that  hid  stoloe 
The  Hone  he  rode-OD  i  and  tpon  my  life 
Spake  at  ..dutntun. 

Slmktip4art,  f  Ht«.  IV.  i.  1  (1.  59),  16t5. 

[Tbe  Globe  ed.  hexe  hu  "  ipoke  at  a  vea- 

A  c^tain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  vtnlure.^ 
A.  V.  1  KiMg,  «ii.  34. 

Cotapaxe a  vantage  (or a{(l)i>anlaget — 

Therefore  to  them  which  are  youn^,  Salo- 
mon shewl  what  a  vanlagt  they  have  above 
the  ^ed.—H.  Smith,  Strmimi,  1657,  p.  ilG. 

Vamokubtb,  a  frsqnent  old  Eng. 
form  of  evant/eliel,  understood  probably 
as  a  vangebtl,  Wycliffe  has  vangelte 
(1  Tim.  i.  11]  for  ettangel  or  gospel.  So 
old  Eng.  Uncanee  for  allmnante  i  rith- 
metique  (B.  Joneon)  for  artthmetiei 
ringo  (Howell)  for  eringo. 

SaTD  Mathew  the  uunffluM. 
tof.  AtlriaH  Hamilitt,  p.SI  (ed.  Small). 


Vow  stands  for  the  ordlnair  old  Eng. 
awnB  or  awioe  {Prvmfii.  Pan.),  fire- 
qnently  in  texts  misprinted  a  vow,  a 
derivative  of  old  Eng.  aiiowen,  old  Fr. 
otiDUOr,  from  Lat.  advolare.  "  This 
atwo."— CAaiMW,  0.  TaUa,  2416  ; 
"  [He]  perfourmed  his  auotee." — La- 
genda  Aktbo,  p.  47  (Way). 

A-wowyn,  or  to  make  o-uwioe,  Voveo. — 
Prompt.  Parv. 
I  make  myne  atmrt  Terreilly  to  Crjfle. 

MnrtiAr1hurt,].aOe. 

Compare  beaHBes,  an  old  cnlinory 
word  for  the  giblets  of  fowl  (BoiIot, 
Wri^t),  representing  Fr.  abatis.  So 
leiuiir,  a  small  vessel  attendant  on 
idently 

VowTBK,  frequently  fonnd  in  old 
writings  for  ortmrtry,  adalteiy,  old  Fr. 
auottWe,    Bee  Anvowrar,  p.  8, 

)>at  man  bow  [  nought]  to  curae  (or  crime 
of  Knolri. — Apology  for  LoUardt,  p.  II  (Cam- 
dea  Soc.}. 

On  eleb  an  ober  hi . , .  vowtrand  or  doine 
a  ^wtri^ld.  p.  87. 


W. 

Wbittix,  an  old  word  for  a  knife 
(Sbokeepeare),  whence  whittU,  to  ont 
away,  is  a  oorniption  of  old  Eng.  ihuAUl 
(from  A.  Sax.  ^wiUtn,  to  out),  perhaps 
mistaken  for  Ih'  toiUl,  "the  wittle." 
Lancashire  th/untlle,  a  knife  (E,  D. 
Soo.).  Compare  riding  for  ihriding,  i.e. 
thiiding,  the  third  part  of  a  county. 
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WORDS   CORRUPTED  THROUGH    MISTAKES 
ABOUT  NUMBER. 


ScsBTANTiTKa  ending  in  ■»,  •«,  or  -ce, 
whioh  oonsequBntly  oither  in  Bonnd 
or  foim  simulate  the  appeatanoe  of 
plurals,  ftre  often  popnlarlj  mistaken 
&8  anoh,  and  coostniated  with  verbs  in 
the  plma).  I  have  obaarved  a  claaa  of 
Bund^  Sohool  children  in  repeating 
their  collect  almost  unanimons  in 
thinking  it  dae  to  grammar  to  saj 
"forgiving  ns  those  tningB  whereof  our 
eontoience  are  afraid." 

Raodls  Holme,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  "  Jnruieence  Da;  "  (Academy,_p. 
181,  1688)  for  JnnoeenU'  Day.  The 
claimant  in  the  Tichbome  triid,  when 

Jaestioned  incidentallv  about  "  the 
iairmllaate  "  repUed  that  he  did  not 
know  "  them." 

Even  the  moat  correct  apeakera  wiU 
not  hesitate  to  saj,  "'Where  rtcAe*  are, 
some  alm»  are  doe."  In  acme  instanoea 
popular  errors  of  this  kind  have  so  far 
reacted  on  the  form  of  the  word  that 
new  singulare  have  been  evolved  to 
oorreepond  to  the  imaginary  plotal. 
Hence  snch  words  as  a  pea,  a  cherry, 
for  a  peaie,  a  eherriet,  iherry  for  iherru, 
Ac. 

Instancee  of  the  contrary  mistake, 
plurals  being  tamed  into  singulan, 
are  not  wanting.  Implements  con- 
sisting of  two  inseparable  parts,  though 
ploi^  in  form,  are  genenulj'tieated  aa 
singnlars,  e^.  a  bSlotoe,  a  pincerg,  a 
$eiitore,  a  iongt. 

In  Middlesex,  a  habi  or  hapt,  nsed 
popnlarly  by  the  common  folk  for  a 
pamfol  sore  oi  (^theiing,  is  evidently 
an  imaginary  aingnlur  of  the  plural- 
Boonding  word  abscett  (Cockneyci 
habtceei).    At  different  times  I  have 


heard  the  sentences,  "  Hy  dao^ter  has 
a  Aai«  in  herjaw;  "  "Myhnsbandhaa 
a  bad  hapt  nnder  his  arm." 

So  rioe  (old  Fr.  ru)  was  once  takm 
for  a  plural : 

Njm  n/ij  vid  \tae  haHj  and  Tmsch  ibcH 
cleoe.— iVanwr,  Anli^.  Cuiin.  p.  39. 

Li  BOZO,  a  bird,  in  the  Creole  patois 
of  Mauritius,  is  from  Fr.  lei  oifeotuf 
sounding  to  the  ear  as  le  »oi»Mtt 
{AihetvB'um,  Deo.  81,  1870,  p.  889). 
In  the  same  dialect  tot,  another  (for 
'*'aui'),  is  from  Fr.  let  auim. 

In  the  Hebrew  of  Job  v.  6,  the  word 
Uctmrnim,  an  intriguer,  having  tJl  the 
appearance  of  a  plor^  (like  onr  abiu 
or  Tiehe»),  has  actually  been  eo  taken 
by  the  Targumist,  who  renders  it 
"robbers"  [Delitzsoh,  Vn  loe.). 

These  various  irregnlarities  have  in 
fact  arisen  from  a  misguided  endeavour 
to  be  regnlar,  and  they  famish  cnriooa 
examples  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
"pathology"  of  grammar  (PMIo^.Soc 
ISrMU.  1878-4,  p.  269). 


AfiOKioiHB,  sometimes  ignoranUy 
used  as  a  singular  of  ahoriginet,  Lat. 
ahoriginet,  a  word  found  only  in  the 

An  dAor^iuofKime  region  not  brmnond 
fixiln  Uie  eqnator.— CAunA  Smord  (DnUiD)| 
Dec.  1869,  p.  IB. 

To  the  £uropeui  senie  of  right  ibtf 
united  the  despente  en«^  of  the  ahrrigat. 
—Tht  Sundanl,  Julj  IB,  ISSt,  p.  5. 

Similarly  relic  is  a  word,  tike  "re- 
mains," originally  employed  only  in 
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tbo  plural,  old  Eng.  nWcet,  Pr.  m- 
Itm««,  Lat.  reti'juuu,  EWO.  of  reltguue, 

AoATX  (for  oe&aie)  Bf&ndB  for  old  Eng. 
aehiUa,  whioh  ww  no  doubt  miBtaken 
for  a  ploral,  but  is  reallj  borrowed 
from  Lat.  and  Qreek  aehatet,  a  Btons 
named  tcora  the  rivet  Achates  in  Bieily 
near  which  it  was  discovered. 

Onyx  uid  arhatii  both  more  U  leMe. 

Flag  of  Iht  SacnnUHt,  Phirog.  3cxs. 
Tt«u.  1860-1,  p.  110. 
Hit  Mane  ind  herbe  u  aaitb  lb«  acola 
Ben  tchaUt  and  primpmte. 

Gtwer,  Con/.  A-nantii,  Hi.  130. 
AchUe,  tbe  preciooB  Mone  Achala. — Cot- 

Alms,  now  always  regarded  as  a 
plural  becanBe  it  ends  in  -»,  ho  that  it 
would  be  "bad  gniamta"  to  say 
"  alms  teat  given  to  the  poor."  It  is 
really  a  singular,  beiug  the  mod.  form 
of  old  Eng.  ahnea,  or  dlmesie,  A.  Sax. 
almetu,  or  ahnautt,  which  is  merely  a 
corrupted  form  of  L.  Lat.  eUimotfina, 
tcvm  Oreek  iUfmdiim,  pity  (compare 
our  "  chari^  "),  "  EUemoiynary  aid  " 
is  merely  dlm$  "writ  large."  Com- 
pare AsuiBasB,  p.  4.  The  A.  Y.  is  in- 
oonaiBteut  in  its  usage ; — 

fHe]  uk«d  an  »imt.  -AeU  iu.  3. 

Thine  aiwu  an  cone  up  for  ■  Diemorul 
before  God.— U.  i.  4. 

Ainu  u  a  good  gift  unto  all  that  gfiTS  il. — 
Tebil  W.  II. 

The  aimi  of  a  man  ii  a>  a  signet  with  him. 
— Eecftu.  irii.  tt. 

FruiU,  ai  it  were,  liul«ned  on  eileraalt?, 
aim  given   that   tiuii    may   be    gloried    lo, 

?rarefB  made  that  they  may  be  «fen. — ibp. 
Tinch,  Miractu,  p.  336  (9tL  ed.). 
Wyoliffe's  pun  on  aimet  and  all-caniM 
shows  how  the  word  was  pronounood  in 
hia  time : — 

fceendowynge  oflie  clergy  wi^worldljlonle- 
a^pe  owst  Dol  (o  be  eallid  alnii,  but 
rather  alls  a  n«Hc  Or  wariyDge  of  niddia 
goodes.— [rnpri^Kd  £ne.  Wo,la  of  iVyclif. 
p.388(E.  E.  T.  8.). 

Bntaow  licroD>upeTpetaaIabnv>K>M^ 
eln-kit  and  religiooa  bike  ctlleii  aliuM, 
criilea  ordeoanuce  ■■  vndo. — Id.  p.  SIS9. 

Anchovt    i«  a    oormptiou    of    an 
anehovi«t,  or  anehowt,  Dut.  "an^ooig, 
anchovM."— Setcel,  1708. 
See  above,  p.  8. 


forthcoming,"  is  only  ao  Anglicized 
form  of  Fr.  lutet,  sufBcient  (t.  e.  to  dis- 
cbarge a  testator's  debts  and  legaoiea), 
old  Eng.  OMeli  (P.  Plowman),  from 
Lat.  ad  *aft«.  The  word,  therefore,  is 
not,  as  generally  understood,  plural, 
but  siugolar. 

The  value  of  the  leoint'i  right  ia  an  avail- 
able aaaet  agaioit  his  debt  (o  the  landlord. — 
Thi  SlandBFd,  Jul;  XI,  1881. 

Old  Bng.  forme  are  ateth,  attath,  a- 
teeth  (~  Batiafaction),  which  appeur  to 
be  fictitious  singulars. 


terfor  make  to  god  < 


!tp  for  gynne 


AnaocH,  Dr.  Latham  mentions  that 
he  has  met  some  instances  of  "  an 
anrooh  "  being  used,  as  if  the  singular 
of  aurochs  {Diet.  s.v.  Bona3as)^a 
mistake  pretty  much  the  same  as  if  we 
spoke  of  an  oc  instead  of  an  ox,  oehi 
being  the  Oerman  for  ok. 

It  is  strange  to  find  an  eminent 
philologer  like  Ur.  T.  L.  E.  Olipbant 
speaking  of  onr  fathers  "  hunting  the 
avToch '^ (Old and MidiOe  Eng.  f.  IB). 

AxEi  (Prov.  Eng.),  the  agne,  is  a 
feigned  singolar  of  aaxsa,  mistaken  for 
a  plural,  as  if  (i£«i/«.  See  Axkt,  p.  16, 
and  Nabsy,  p.  S81. 


See.  Traaa.  IS60-1). 


Baizb,  a  woollen  stuff,  now  used  as 
a  singular,  was  originally  a  plural,  vie. 
haye*  (Cotgrave),  pin.  oibay,  Fr.  lays 
(Dan.  bai,  Dnt.  fcooi),  originally,  per- 
iiaps,  cloth  of  a  bay  colour  (Fr.  5ai). 
— Skeat^,  Wedgwood.  Compare  Fr. 
Jmream  (O.  Fr.  buret,  0.  Eng.  boraQ, 
orig.  coarse  cloth  of  a  russet  colour, 
from  Lat.  btirrut,  reddish. 

Bay»  ...  the  cloth  called  Aaj«i. — Colgram. 

BuAHOB  (Fr.  balance,  Lat.  hi-lan- 
eem,  "  two-platter  "),  from  its  sounding 
like  a  plural  and  signifying  twosoalee, 
is  used  by  old  writers  as  a  plural.  "  A 
peyre  of  BaUemnee." — Drant  (Monia, 
Accidence,  p.  98). 

«  4 
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Rpprooue  our    balianci    vhea    the;    tie 
hahit.—Gofum,  Hchiol  of  AbuM,  p.  M. 
Art  tlieie  biitiiHte  here,  to  wei(;li  the  flfsh. 

Babbbbrt   IB  a   coiTuptiou  of  Fr. 
berberie,  Low  Lat.  berbeHi,  Arab,  tor- 
b(!W«   (Skeat),  perhaps   oaderstood  as 
barbcmcs,  a  plural.     Compare  hereey, 
O.  Pr.  ftercet?,  from  Lat.  kcBrcgig,  Greek 
fcnfi-.W,  tbe  taking  np   (of  a  wrong 
opinion),  which  is  much  the  same  as 
if   analyey   hod   been   formed   out   of 
anaJyiia,  Qreek  tmAliiais.    ShenBtona 
somewhat    eimihirlj    uses    criee    (Fr. 
eriee)  for  crigig.     See  Dosb  below. 
Behold  him,  ■(  some  criu,  prescribe 
AdiI  raise  with  drugn  tbe  «cli'nin|r  tribe. 
P™^™.  ,^  T<.,le,  pt.  IT.  I.  .W. 

Bbixowb,  now  used  as  a  singular, 
was  originally  the  plaral  of  old  Eng. 
behtoe  (Promjii,  Parv.),  a  bag,  another 
form  of  the  old  Eng.  belt,  bait,  A.  Sal. 
balig,  a  bag  (Skaat).  A  bellow*  is 
properly  a  pur  of  leathern  blow-bags 
joined  togetliar(Oer.  blase-balg  ^  Iiat. 
folks). 

|ie  deouel  .  .  .  mucIieleS  his  ttli  bles. — 
AHcrtH  Rialt,  p.  t96, 

[The  devil  increaaeth  with  hw  bellow(B) 
tlie  blui] 

Bible,  Fr.  Inbh,  Lat.  biblia,  is  the 
Oiee]iftifi\ia,  books,  the  saoiedwritiDgs, 
plural  of  l^iiiXlov,  a  book.  The  Latin 
word  was  Bome^mes  taken  as  a  fem. 
eing.  snbstaDtive.  See  Weatcott,  The 
Bible  t'n  the  Church,  p.  5 ;  Bmith,  Bible 
Did.  i.  209. 

BiOA,  and  guadriga.^  nsed  by  later 
Ladn  writers  for  a  chariot,  are  in  earlier 
writers  properW  plnrals,  bigai,  quadriga, 
standing  for  bijugm,  quadryugiB  (so. 
egum),  a  doable  yoke,  or  quadruple 
yoke,  of  mares  drawing  a  chariot.  For 
these  and  other  plural  forma  in  Latin, 
Bee  Phihg.  Soc.  Trant.  1867,  p.  105. 

Bloubb,  a  Bmock-frook,  Fr.  bhuge, 
is  Cram  old  Fr.  bliims,  which  is  the 
plural  of  blinvt,  a  rich  OTer-gaiment 
(see  Bkeat,  Etym.  Diet.  s.v.). 

BosioB,  a  etays,  was  originally  a 

Slnral,  the  word  being  a  oormpdon  cS 
■idyg  (Fuller^,  or  "  a  pair  otboSieg " 
(Sherwood),  x.e,  a  front  and  back  body 
laced  together.  Compare  dice  for  diet, 
and  pence  for  penniet. 


SomeCimei  with  sleeves  and  boiUi  wide. 
And  RDmelimet  Blnilpr  than  s  hide. 

Sam.  Surfer,  IVorki,  ii.  164,  1.  30 

(ed.  Clurke). 


With  the  plural  hodicfg  (  =  bodie»-et) 
compare  oddteg  used  by  Butler. 
Can  tell  the  nfdwi  of  nil  paines. 
And  when  lo  anawer  to  ihetr  n>me«. 

Sam.  ButUr,  Worh,  ii.  133,  1.  66    ' 
(ed.  Clsrke). 
Like  rooks,  who  driie  a  subtle  trade, 
Br  taking  Ul  the  rwliliei  laid. 

Id.  u.  SB6. 

Brace,  a  pair,  is  the  old  Fr.  brace, 
"  the  two  arms,"  from  Lat.  brtuAia, 
the  arms,  plu.  of  brachivm,  an  arm 
(Skeat). 

Bracken,  coarse  fern,  is  properly  the 
old  plural  in  -en  (Mid.  Eng.  brai^n,  A. 
Sai.  braccan)  of  brake  (1,  afern,^«!. — 
Provipl.  Pom.  I  2,  a  thicket),  A.  Sax. 
bracce,  a  fem.  Thus  bracken  ^  brakes 
(see  Skeat,  s.v.,  and  Prior). 

Bbbk,  a  name  for  the  gadfly  in  tha 
Cleveland  dialect  and  in  N.  EnRliah, 
from  brefge,  A.  Sax.  bnoga,  hrimta, 
Swed.  and  Dan.  In-emg  (Oer.  brmttte), 
the  original  word  evidently  having  be«i 
mistaken  for  a  plural.  Similar  cor- 
ruptions are  the  following  given  in 


ehimy,   a   shift,   firom   chemise    (aa 
ehinHca) ;  fwny,  a  furnace  (as  if/ur- 
nieg);    Somerset  may,   a  maze   (as  if 
mayg)i  pray,  a  press  or  crowd,  for- 
merly spelt  ]>rea«e  (as  ii  prays). 
The  learned  write  an  insect  bntu 
Is  but  a  monrrel  prince  of  bees, 
That  falls  hetore  ■  slonn  on  cowb 
And  stiags  the  founders  of  his  boose. 
Suffer,  Hudilma,  PL  III.  ii.  1.  4. 

Bbxeobbs  is  a  double  plural  (as  in- 
correct as  geetes  would  be) ;  breech,  O. 
Eng.  breehe,  breke,  A.  Sax.  bree,  being 
already  the  plnral  of  br6c,  just  as  O. 
Eng.  ieth  (teeth)  is  of  folh,fil  (feet)  of 
fit,  4o.  So  Icel.  brcehr  Is  the  pltu«l  of 
br^k.    See  Bkebohks,  p.  38. 

Breeks  or  brAt,  Braccae. — PTwnpl.  Pan. 
He  dide  next  hii  whjte  lere 
Of  clotb  of  lake  fjn  and  clere 
A  brttch  and  eek  a  sberte. 
Chaucer,  Sir  Thopai,  I.  8049. 

The  pltiral  hor»-ei  is  a  refinement  on 
tbe  old  Eng.  and  A.  Saion,  which  has 
hori  for  both  plural  and  singular,  pretty 
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mncb  08  if  we  were  to  apeak  of  aheeps 
ADd  deere.  We  atill  e&y  a  batter;,  &a^ 
of  BO  mao  J  horse. 

So  acholde  hori  he  drawe  Tnjwaame  wyte. 

Tneiia,  JUnrrti  nnd  Sittl  Suaiintiit, 

ii.  KJ9, 1. 108. 


Greek  kdpparig,  a  caper-plant.  The 
French  have  alao  made  the  word  a 
emgnlar,  capre,  O.  Fr.  eappre. 

A  lucuat  achal  be  misd  fat,  and  camaris 
■chil  be  datfiei.—  Wyrllffi,  Ecctei.  lii.  5, 

Gerarde,  while  noting  "  it  ia  gene- 
Bboccou  is  properly  the  plural   of      rally  called  Cuppers,  in  moat  languagee; 
It.  broKola,  a  smal]  epront  (Prior),  a      in fcigliah  Cappfrs,  CajK>r,and  Gapen" 

'■       ■  .    .  .  ,  ,       ,^,         ..  '^orlutl     n     tA.a\     V.i^„..it •U.l' 


of  hroeco,  a  shoot  (Skeat). 
Compare  Cblebi.  The  elder  Disraeli 
has  "  a  handitii,"  properly  pla.  of  It. 
handila,  an  outlaw  {CkUamitiet  of 
Aulhorg,  p.  180). 

Broth,  in  the  provincial  dialects,  is 
frequently  treated  aa  a  plural,  e.g.  "  a 
few  brotb,"  "Theeas  broth  is  varry 
good."— Holdemesa  dialect  (E.  York- 
ahire),"  Tfteyare  too  hot  "(Cambridge- 
shite).  This  is  perhaps  due  to  a  con- 
fusion with  the  aynonymoua  worda 
breviia,  broee,  old  Eng.  briuiet,  bnywes«e, 
0.  Fr.  broiiea,  which  were  need  as 
plnrals  (Skeat).  However,  !inise  aeema 
to  be  itself  a  singular,  from  Gael  brothas. 
Compare  Pobbidoe  below. 

Bdeul,  formerly  beriel,  is  a  fiotitioos 
Bingulor  of  old  Eng.  bariale,  beryeU, 
byrgele,  which,  though  it  looks  like  a 
plural,  is  itself  a  singular,  A.  Sax. 
orrgel*,  a  tomb.  Compare  old  Eng. 
re&la,  inaen8e,and  Biddlx  and  Sh  uttle 

And  wu  bii  holie  licbame  teid  in  buritka 
in  fie  bolie  aepulcre,  ^et  men  sechen  giet  in 
ieruulem.-~(»d  Eng.  HoaiilUi,  ^nd  Set.  p. 
S1(E.  E.T.S.). 

Prof.  Skeat  quotes  "  Berych,  sepul- 
chrum."— Wright,  Vocabuiariea,  i.  178 ; 
and  "  An  buryeU." — Robt.  of  Qhuc.  p. 
20*. 

Wycliffe  is  credited  with  having  in- 
vented the  qnaei- singular  form  biriet 
iiffUt.  iivii.  GO),  bunfl  (Mark  vi,  29). 
Bee  Skeat,  Note*  to  P.  Plovntuin,  p. 
480. 

That  |«t  Mewed  body  •  of  bvtitU  diolde 
MTse. 
f  uwn  if  P.  Plaumaa,  C.  ixii.  IM. 


Capers,  used  aa  the  nameof  asanoe, 
eeema  to  have  been  properly  a  singular, 
eavparit,  the  oaper-ehmb,  in  Wycliffe, 
taken    directly    from   Lat,    copjiom. 


{Berhal,  p.  749),  himself  uses  Ihe'foim 

Cblebi,  Fr.  Uleri,  from  pror.  It. 

»eleri  { Skeat),  or  gellari,  which  appears 
to  be  the  plural  ofeeUaro,  selero,  a  cor- 
ruption of  Lat.  aelinum,  Greek  tilinon, 
a  kind  of  parsley  (Prior,  Pop.  Nameaof 
Bril.  Plaf>t$).  ^ 

So  Fr.  eaVmig  seems  to  be  a  double 

flural  formed  by  adding  » to  talmi,  from 
t.  ialami,  salted  meats,  plu.  of  scUanie 
(Skeat). 

Chkebt  is  a  corrupt  singular  of 
cheria,  mistaken  for  a  plural,  but  really 
an  Anglicized  form  of  Fr.  cerise,  from 
Lat.  eeroaii*,  a  cherry-tree.  Compare 
merry  (ihe  frnit)  from  merisf,  ekerry 
from  eherris,  &o. 

Chebtibih,  or  cherubim,  the  Hebrew 
pin.  of  cluTuh,  is  often  incorrectly  oaed 
in  old  writera  as  a  sin^.   making  ita 
plural  tkerubijia  or  chenMrna. 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipp'd  cherii- 

bm.  Olhetl«,  iv.  a,  I.  63. 

Still  quiring  to  tbe  y oung-eypd  cherubint. 
Mtnhitat  «IVeniet,  v.  i.  1.  6a. 
Thou  nhslc  make  lira  chenibims  of  inild. — 
A.  r.  £i«fH.  UT.  18. 

A  fire-redcfteruftJBnMface.— CflBf.  rofci,6!6. 
For  God  in  either  eye  has  placed  a  chtrabia. 
Uiydtn,  Paimi,  p.  511, 1. 156 
(Globe  ed.). 
Children  is  a  double  plural,  formed 
by  adding  the  old  plural  formative 
-en  (as  in  ox-en,  prov.  Eng.  ftouaen, 
honsea)  to  chxldre  or  eMIder,  which  in 
old  Eng.,  aa  still  in  prov.  Ens.  (e.g.  in 
Lancashire  and  Ireland),  is  tAe  plural 
of  child  (Carleton,  TraiU  of  Irith 
Peasantry,  p.  219  j  Philclog.  Soc  Proe. 
i.  IIG) ;  A.  Sax.  cildrtt,  infants.  Chil- 
tferTikuawaathe  oldnameof  Innocents' 
Day. 

He  sal  aay  |:an,  '*  Commea  now  til  me. 
My  fitdir  blined  chiUtr  tre." 

Hampeli,  Prick  of  CoHuutut,  I.  ei'lS. 
Myrj  loltyr,  chiMergi  game.   Oscitlum. — 
PrOMfl.  Pan. 
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He  wuDsareight;,  ....  4Ddh»]twdB 
matter    o'    tvrenlv    chiUtr. — Mr».    GaikiU, 

Uj,  -J  C.  Broalt,  ch.  ii.  p.  13. 

In  »oru  Ml  ^  ^  rhildtr  here. 
CurWT  Mundi,  I.  9ai  (GbtliagBQ  MS.). 

Compare  brethren,  i.e.  brether  (  =: 
brotliers,  Percy  Fol.  MS.)  +  en;  old 
Eng.  »i»teren,  lantbren.  Iambs,  caloeren, 

Kynft  EoboM  lei  make  J  ralitm  of  froM.— 
MuuR(/>D.l(,  CouFC  and  Tnnmik,  p.  lai  <ed. 
Hallinll). 

Fewle  thou  my  lamftKn,— IKjclife,  S.  Jdm 

CHiHBE,a  popnlor  nameforaCtuDa- 
man  in  aom«  parts  of  America,  as  in 
Bret  Harte's  "  heathen  Chinee,"  is  an 
assumed  singular  of  the  plural  sound- 
ing word  Chhie»e.  On  the  other  hand, 
Chinamen  ore  called  Chinraeg  hj  Sam. 
Butler  and  Milton  {Far.  Lott,  iii.  438). 
By  a  similar  blunder  sailors  speak  of  a 
PortMjtMS  for  a  Portugufte,  and  a 
MaUee  for  a  3iaUeae  (see  Philolog.  Soc. 
Tram.  1878-4,  p.  268),  It  has  even 
been  supposed  that  Tankeo  stands  for 
Yatticeea,  a  North  American  Indians' 
attempt  to  pronounce  EnglUh,  Anglaie, 

Tbe  Tulrar  ■dJectiTe  finm  M»IU,  ii»ed  hy 
nilore  *na  otbrra  id  Ibis  iaUud,  u  Malttt. 
'  that  u  the  lingulir  a' 
lingular  of  MalltK  i 
Malta.  Carrying  their  prineiple  one  atep 
liirtlier,  it  aeeou  to  me  that  thitm  ouehl  to 
be  plural  anil  clut  aini^lar. — Sir  G,  C.  Ltwii 


ir  E.  Head,  I&IT. 


CoFiB,  need  by  Tubbbt  (1580)  as  a 
quasi-singular  (prov.  Eng.  eoppy)  of 
coppice  (old  Pr.  aipelz,  cat -wood,  brush- 
wood, from  coper,  to  cut,  Mod.  Fr. 
coup^),  misunderstood  as  coppies. 


ibepn. 


Fia*  Hundnd  Pointu  (E.  D.  Soa.\ 

p.  lot. 
CoBPSB,  formerly  spelt  corvt,  is 
frequently  in  old  writers  used  aa  a 
plural,  liker«maiW(Iiat.re{t^t<B),asif 
there  were  a  sing,  form  wrp,  which, 
indeed,  there  is  in  Scottish.  The  final 
-s  is  a  part  of  the  word,  old  Fr.  wrps, 
Iiat.  eorpvt,  a  body. 

The  iw^  of  men  of  qoaltty  .  .  ,  are  borne 
through  tbe  poroh. — Fallir,  Piigah  Sighl, 
ISM,  p.  147. 

Hia  cprjH  Hvn  aparrd  by  apeciall  command. 
—Id.  p.  IJO. 


Hia  aoule  thereby  waa  notbing  bMtned 

Became  hia  tarfi  ton  braTply  boried. 
FhIUt,  Datidi  Iltavie  PuHiitmtnt, 
M.3S. 

Some  men  .  .  .  baTS  in  their  bivathleaa 
carpi  .  .  .  miffered  a  kind  of  anrrivinit 
abame. — Ptanm,  Erpatitim  of  tht  Crtrd, 
Art  IT. 

Hia  any  uvrt  very  hooonrably  attended- 
—Ulltr,  16TS,  in  Alhtnt  Uinwiuci,  i,  81 
(ed.  Bliw). 

The  hall  in  hespeJ  irith  rur/u. 
Drfidm,  Ci/num  and  Iphigenia,  607. 

[He  was]  brought  bame  a  carp. — Noettt 
AiabnHianr,  1.  179. 

A  eorp  act  upon  end  by  aome cantrip. — Id. 
161. 

Cuts,  in  the  phrase  "  to  draw  ev.tt," 
i.e.  to  draw  lota,  especially  with  ml 
strips  of  paper,  seems  to  be  properly  a 
sing.,  being  identical  with  Welsh  oirffra, 
a  lot,  owtyryn,  a  lot,  a  ticket.  So  the 
plural  ahonld  be  cuftet,  and  out  is  ui 
miaginaij  sing. 

Nov  drawetb  euHe.  for  that  ia  mia  accord. 
CkiHMT,  Caal.  Taltt,  I.  897. 


Ctclof,  a  flctitions  a 


Qgnlai 


Maesnlay)  of  Cyclop*,  Lat.  oueiopt, 
Qreek  hukhp*,  "circular  eye,  mie- 
taken  for  a  plural ;  e.g.  Boitow'b 
Oyp^el,  p.  S8.  So  .^Mbp  (Shake- 
speare) for  .SliMopt. 

Taking  from  the  God-foe  Polypbi-ftie 
His  only  eye ;  a  C^Uip,  that  eioelled 
All  other  Cvelapi. 

Ckvpiaan,  Oiymyt,  L  IfO. 
So  wrouBbt  the  Cuckp. 

W.i.M*. 
Tbe  Cyclopt  did  their  atrokea  repeat. 
Drydtn,  Thrtnodia  Angiutatu,  441. 
A  Cyctept,  tending  tbe  fire,  to  the  contet* 
began  to  fin^- — fi-   Jtmwtt,  Mercury   I'i^t- 
taltd  (  Wm-ki,  p.  695). 

Heer  a  huge  CiKlop,  there  a  pigme  Elf. 
J.  Sjiiwiter,  i>ii  Bartai,  p.  9t. 


DoBB.  The  original  fomi  of  this 
word  was  dotit  (Baoon),  being  tbe 
Greek  dMi,  a  giving  (cf.  Oer.  gifl), 
which  was  probably  mistaken  for  a 

Of  wonnwood,  and  a  daau't-hasd  crown'd 

H.  Vauglian,  SiUr  ScialiUaiu,  1650 
(p.  146,  ed.  1858). 
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Bo0cI>'p*efroineeIiptft(Ok.eUstpfi'a)) 
iffigie  (<^gy),  originally  an  ^giet  (L»t. 
^igiet)  i  tctiaty,  at  fint  spelt  acattuit. 


Eatx,  someiimeB  incorrectly  used  aa 
if  the  Bingular  of  eavcg,  which  Ib  old 
Eng.  tMete,  A.  Sai.  efete,  Icel.  ups,  an 
"  overing"  or  projection.  Tbe  plural 
is  eavf:*e$.  Compare  prov.  Bog.  eating 
for  eaveting, 

Aruit-laiM,  An  boiu»«ni>,  cuiDg. — Col- 

Scollopa  Ire  oaier  twin  •  ■  •  inserted  in 
the  ibBlch  to  bind  it  at  tbe  ta  tai  riegins. 
—  W.  lA,Tlit«t,  Tniil.  and  SWriM  o/ irwfc 
Pfinntr^,  tol.  i.  p.  87  (IMS). 

Meul'ton  i^Ctm  Kt  td.  per  foot. — Iriill 
Timei,  Dee.  IS,  1868. 

Moiuche,  .  .  .  k  (pie,  Eavt-drapper,  in- 
fonner. — Calgran. 

Effiot,  a  modem  formation  from 
^^><(Lat.^^;ie«),  popularly  mistakaa 
as  a  plnral,  just  as  if  <erir  were  mann- 
factored  out  of  teriet,  or  congery  from 
eongeriet, 

So  doH  fall  t^gia  exceed  the  rest  in  live- 
lineu,  proportion,  ind  DUgniGCFiKe. —  Ward, 
London  S^,  p.  170. 
Ai  mine  eye  doth  hia  tffjgi*i  witneu 
Moet  truli  limu'd  and  lirinK  in  your  fiee. 
Ai  you  Liki  II,  ii.  7, 194, 

Similarly  apeei'e,  or  tpeey,  is  aome- 
timea  poputarly  osedinateadof  apeoiet, 
"  This  dog  is  a  different  tpede  &om  the 
French  breed." 

Loud  tbundpT  dumb,    and    every   ipua  of 
I^id  in  the  lap  of  listenioK  niture,  hnih'd. 


1  of  ustenioK  niture,  hnib  i 
Jtntian,  Sod  SVpi^Td,  iii.  1 


^tw^  a  flow,  and  Lane.  Jloot,  a  sluice, 
and  prov.  Eng.  fluke,  waste  cotton. 
Flue,  a  chimney  passage,  is  a  corrup- 
tion otfltUe.    Compare  Fluke. 

Flokb,  or  flook,  a  Scottish  word  for 
diarrhoea,  is  evidently  an  imaginary 
singular  of  fiua  (e.g.  A.  V.  Adi  xxviii. 
8),  underatood  aa  fltik-i,  Fr.flva!,  Lat. 
finaut,  a  flowing.  Similarly  prov.  Eng. 
fiick  or  fleck,  the  down  of  animals,  has 
been  formed  &om  flix,  the  fur  of  a  hare 
(Kent),  akin  to  old  Eng.  flex,  flax 
(Chaucer),  A.  Sai.^Wti. 
Hiawarm  breath  blowa  her  Air  up  aa  ahe  lies. 
DrydtB,  dnntu  MirabUii,  I3t. 

Fboo  ought,  perhaps,  etymologiiully, 
to  be  &frogt  or^A«,aaweseel^  com- 
paring its  old  Eng.  iorcafrotk,  A.  Sas. 
/rcw,  Jroac,  with  lael.fn>ahr,  0.  H.  Gar. 
froaa,  Dut.  vor»ch,  Uer.  fivtch,  proT. 
Eng.^oaA.  It  would  be  an  analogous 
case  if  we  had  made  a  hig  oat  of  A. 
Sax.  tvx,  tute,  a  tusk  or  luih,  or  an  oo 
or  D<A  oat  of  OK  (Ger.  oc^).  Tbe  plnral 
of  A.  Sax.  Jrox  is  froscaa.  However,  I 
find  Prof.  Skeat  quotes  an  A.  Sax. 
froga.  Can  this  be  a  secondary  form 
evolved  tiorafroa  after  having  been 
resolved  iatofioet  oTJrogt  t 

Fntg,  or  J'toA,  a  trttg.^Peacotk,  LontdaU 
Clouary. 

FuBzB,  though  now  always  nsed  as 
a  mngolar,  «.^."The  furze  is  in  bloom," 
seems  to  have  been  originally  a  plural, 
being  spelt  fiirret  and  furryt,  and 
Turner  in  1688  saya,  "Alii  a  fv.rre 
nominant."  Prof.  Skeat,  however, 
givea  A.  Sai.^a.  Gerardebas/tirist 
{Serhal,  IISS). 


Flsw,  or  /hie,  down,  featbaiy  dtut, 
seems  to  be  an  imaginary  sing,  of  prov. 
Eng.  floote  (or  fleexe),  Friaiaa  Jhmt, 
Dnt.  vUet,  phtU  {F/tthleg,  Soe.  Tran*. 
18S6,  p.  202).  Compare  Lancashire 
,^pDaa  or  Jtota,  loose  ureads  or  fibres 
tE.  D.  Soo.  Ohuary),  "&flooee  obay  " 
{Tim  JBobbin).  These  words  are 
probably  identical  with  It.  floieia, 
sleave  ailk,  Venet.  flotfo,  from  Lai. 
Jhufui,  flowing,    loose ;    whence  also 


Gallows,  now  nsed  always  as  a 
singalar,  a  gibbet,  is  strictly  speaking 
a  plural,  old  Eng.  galtpee,  pin.  of  ^oJtoe, 
A.  Sax.  galga,  a  cross  (Skeat),  and  per- 
haps denoting  two  crosses  or  cross- 
pieces  put  togatlier  to  form  a  gibbet. 
Compare  Stocks  below, 

Gkntbt,  old  Eng.pcmfWa.is  a  quasi- 
singular  formed  from  old  Eng.  gentrUe, 
old  Fr.  gentcrite,  another  form  of  gen- 
iilUte,  gentleness.  See  Okhts?,  p. 
140. 
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TiK. 


Grbcs,  in  old  Ens.  a  efep,  also  spelt 

gnte  {Wycliffe,  Esd.  viii.  4),  ia  appa- 
rently from  the  plural  of  grc,  Fr.  gri, 
Lat.  graduB  (Way),  like  a  tlaire.  Lem- 
caaliire^reeM,  atairB,Btepa(£.  D.  Soc.]. 

Grw«,  or  Iredyl,  Gradni.— Prompl.  Pam. 
" — ' ■-*,  step,  gTw«.— Col^roue. 


DBgr^,. 
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hyre  Kttiinm.  bird  (Lftt.  Oradioat).  Compare  "grig 
nrJf,  p.  4*1.  ^.M,  oaUad  Hadrianfe "  {Holland, 
rUny,  i.  298),  apparently  from  Fr. 
gregv^,  gi'egoig,  grrgemt,  ^  griesekr, 
Greek ;  like  old  Eng.  "  fyr  gregye," 
from  Ft,  feu  grigema  (or  ^^oi»), "  Greek 
fire  "  ;  and  "  meny  gng  "  for  "  meny 
Qreph."  Lanoaahire  gritg,  a  dandy 
hen  (E.  D.  Soc). 


Obbbnsbt,   oaed   for   verdure,    an 

aggregate  of  green  thiug8,formed  appa- 
rently from  analogy  to  ihrubbery,  fem~ 
try,  perfumery,  mercery,  ia  as  anoma- 
loua  OS  bhiery  would  be.  It  is  perhaps, 
as  H.  Coleridge  snggeHta,  a  oormption 
of  old  Eng.  greiierie,  green  brandies 
IQIoeeimal  Index),  from  grcne,  green, 
and  n'«,  a  branch,  A.  Bax.  hri».  Com- 
pare Gbntby  above. 

What  ii  t^r  in  paradis 

Bot  gnuie  and  (hitf  and  grtni-rii. 
hand  i£  Ci«kaiKM,  I.  S  (Philolog. 
Soc.  Tram.  i«5B,  pi.  ii.  p.  ISfi). 

Obifb,  an  old  Englisli  word  for  a 
griffin  or  -vultnre,  is  a  qaasi-smgular  of 
Lat.  grypt,  Greek  ypv^. 
I'lDtaluH  thirsle,  or  proude  Ixions  whfcle, 

Or  cruell  etipt  la  ^aiT«  tay  growini;  harte. 
Traetdit  of  Garhidat,  1561,  ii.  1 


TLegi 


"S.; 


9.  Soc.e 


HatliirtU,  Archaic  Dkl. 
The  grypt  ia  (bure  foCedde  and  Ijrke  to  tbe 
r^lt    in    heed    and    in    nyagea. — Tmin, 
Barlhaimaai,  p.  ITt  (1535). 

Vpon  tbe  (opp  >  gt  ipt  atood, 
Orahinini;  i;Dld,  fine  &  good. 

Sir  LambcufU.  1.  806  ( Ptnv  Fol. 
MS.  i.  148).      " 
Alas  liBUB  1  not  naine  enonph  my  friend, 
V|iOQ  whose  bTeaal   a  fiercer  Gript  doth 

Thao  did  on  bim  who  firet  itale  dovne  the 
fre. 

Sir  F.  Sidnty,  Aitrophrl,  Ii, 
p.  an  (ed.  1699). 
Groohb  aeems  to  be  a  fiotitiona  form 
first  found  about  1668.  The  older 
word  is  grice  (Cotgrave),  derived  from 
olil  Fr.  grieachf,  poule  grlesehe,  or 
grcoehe.  Afl  nn'ce  implies  a  fling.  moiMfl, 
and  liee,  louae,  it  was  supposed  that 
grice  involved  a  sing,  form  grouae, 
which  was  invented  accordingly  (see 
8keat,  s.v.).  Contrast  tif-tniee  in- 
correctly evolved  out  of  Ufmoute. 
Grieache,  greoche,  is  said  to  have  meant 
originally   tbe    Grecian    or    Greekish 


HxKiHOE,  used  by  a  Sussex  peasant 
M  a  eingolar  of  equinox. 

Historj  do  ull  ui  ■  bigb  tide  came  ap  up- 
on the  ktkinak,  and  what  could  Uuul  kfninat 
Uiat!— L.  Jtaaiagi,  FitU  Fatha  asd  GrM* 
Lmti,  p.  3. 


loMoBAMi,  a  learned  plural  of  ig- 
nt^amut,  occurs  with  curious  infeUoity 
in  a  scientific  review  of  a  work  of  Mr. 
Darwin's ; — 

Indeed,  among  the  younger  latnnu,  wbo 
have,  as  it  wt^re,  be^u  bom  into  Ihe  Dar- 
winian atmosphere,  there  ia  I  lendency  to 
pooh-pooh  doubla  regarding  their  pel  hjpo- 
tliesia  as  tbe  mad  raringBOl' ignorfliui.^T'W 
SlaHdatJ,  Not.  «5,  1880,  p.  I. 

Lat.  Igntframvt,  "  we  are  ignorant " 
(let  pers.  pin.  pree.  indie),  is  tbe  legal 
formula  by  which  a  grand  jury  throw 
out  an  in^ctment  for  want  of  sufficient 
evidence. 

Hiaii  is  known  to  have  been  nsed 
instead  of  hitUueea,  and  even  omnibi 
has  been  heard  from  the  lips  of  an 
old  gentleman  of  classical  proclivities. 
These  are  what  mey  be  called  the 
pitfalls  of  pedantry.  So  Fr.  maitT« 
aliborott,  an  ignorant  man  who  pre- 
tends to  know  everything,  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  a  lawyer  nsin^ 
aUbcfvm  as  a  genitive  plural  of  alUn, 
as  if  it  were  a  noun  of  the  second 
declension  (Huet  in  Scheler).  Thacke- 
ray heard  an  old  lady  speak  of  aome 
taking  their  q^es-datn*— like  leUcrt- 
patent  I 


Let  igiwT 


I  End  no  (rutont, 
s  tscribble  aalirea. 
Dr-nltn,  Prelogiu  ta  iht  D«ke  ^ 
Guii,  1.44(1689). 
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Batler   has    "groas    phmnomenat" 
{nudibrcu,Vt.Il.  i.  189),  atid"diflerent 

tpecietei"  [Ft.  I.  i.  866). 


Janxwat,  a  Horname,  is  derived  &oin 
JamtiBfyg  or  Jatuiayee,  the  old  form  of 
Genofw  (Bardsley),  which  wttB  probably- 
mistaken  for  a  plural,  as  if  we  were 
now  to  use  Qenoee  for  Qenoeie.  Com- 
pare Chinee,  Maftee,  Poriuguee,  for 
Ohiiiete,  &c. 

Jesses,  on  old  word  for  the  etraps  of 
a  hawk  (Shakespeare,  Olh.  lii.  8,  261), 
ia  a  double  plural,  and  atands  for  jed- 
«-*«;  jets  being  old  Fr.  jecla,  plu,  of 
ject  (from  jVrfer,  to  throw,  Lat.  j'actore), 
the  jet  or  casting  off  of  a  hawk,  that  by 
which  a  hawk  is  cast  off.  Conrpaie 
tixpeucei,  i.e.  »ix-penniet-e»,ptov.  £ng. 
ttettet  for  netU'tii  (Bkeal). 


KiXES,  hemlock  stalks,  or  keclcviet,  is 
a  double  plural,  hex,  hemlock,  being 
itself  a  ploral  and  standing  for  kecka, 
Welsh  cecyt  (plu-)i  hollow  stalks 
(Skoat).     Compare  pae  Sot  pocJts. 

An  dry  a*  a  hrs. — Lanauhire  Cloaary,  p. 
171  (E.  U.S.). 

Tho'  the  rough  kii  break 
The  HUrr'd  maiaic. 


KiNE  is  a  double  ploral  ( =  cowsea), 
and  stands  for  kie-eit  or  jfey-en,  i.e.  old 
Eng.  and  Scot,  ky  (cows,  A.  Sax.  ci^, 
plu.  of  cu,  cow)  +  -en,  the  old  plural 
ending  (as  in  cu-cn,  hot-en).  Compare 
old  Eog,  eyrie  for  ey-en,  eyes  (Skeat), 
Lancac^ire  kye,  oowa  (E.  D.  S.  GIob- 
tary). 

The  ky  atood  rowtio'  ■'  the  loan. 

Bumf,  Tht  Tun  D»gt. 

Bui  the;  hem  Mlf  that  at«leD  Inwiioim  tod 
horarfl,  ibi'y  ahai  goo  qujle  bdiI  b«  lordea. — 
Culiin,   Rtymrd  tht  Vox,  1481,  p.  7S  (ed. 

Ener  is  in  old  Eng.  knota  (Chaucer, 
Friorctie*  TaU,  st.  6),  coco  {Ancrc» 


Riaile),  A.  Sax.  ene6,  onefiw  (ol.ehoagJt, 
from  A.  Sax.  ced).  Perhaps  uie  modem 
form  is  dne  to  internal  vowel  change 
denoting  the  plm^,  like  old  Eng.  geet 
fCaiton),  pla.  of  goat,  teeth  of  toalh,  &e. 
Sheep  and  deer  remain  nncbanged  in 
the  plural,  perhapsfor  this  reason,  that 
those  words  in  old  Eng.  already  wear 
a  plural  appearance,  like  geete,  te. 

Similarly  jieet,  a  number  of  ships, 
might  have  originally  been  a  plu.  of 
old  Eng.^te,  a  ship,  A.  Sat.  flola,  loel. 
fioti. 

The  whiche  erie,  in  Iti-pynge  hia  courae  or 

ftuu^,  encouiitrjd  a  miKb';  fi''t  of 
lemjngeB  luiea  with  Kochell  wyne,  lod 
let  Tuon  Ihem  sud  distreuyil  them  sod  Ihejr 

(ed.  iil^). 


Lachb,  a  defect,  failure,  remissness, 
negligence  (Richardson),  is  a  mistaken 
sing,  of  the  legal  term  lachee  or  latMste, 
slackness,  negligence  (Bailey), from  an 
hypothetical  Fr.  laacheeie,  slackness. 
Similarly  old  Eng.  nobley  or  nohliy, 
grandeur,  nobleness  (Morle  Arlhure,  1. 
76),  aeema  to  be  au  assumed  sing,  of 
ncbltsie,  mistaken  as  a  plural.  Com- 
pare BlOHES. 

Lachtot  .  .  .  ia  he  that  whan  he  b^n- 
□elh  BQj  good  werk,  Uion  be  vol  forlete  it 
nod  stin1.~CAaii«r,  PcruKI  TaU  (p.  162, 
ed.  Tjrwhitl). 

Larick,  a  Scottish  name  for  the  laroh 
tree  (Jamieson)  ia  an  assumed  sing,  of 
larix,  aa  if  laricka,  its  Latin  name,  by 
which  it  is  alao  known.  An  exactly 
similar  blander  is  the  Wallon  lari,  a 
larch,  from  old  Fr.  loKae  (Sigart). 

Lba,  a  meadow,  pasture  land,  seems 
to  be  a  fictitious  singular  of  lease,  O. 
"    I.  letc,  Ictevie,  A.  Sax.  ItBte,  hsgu. 


pasture    (Ettmiiller,   p.    159),  just   i 

"  lee    of    threde,    ligatnra "   (Pronif 
Pani.),is  only  another  form  of  W(Jii.) 


n.u(. 


or  le*e  {Cath.  Ang.),  old  Fr.  leite,  Lat. 
laxa  (Mod.  Eng.  Uatk).  Compare  pea 
for  pecue. 

[  He]  E<f  b  in  and  (it,  aod  ffnt  Jew.— J .  &>. 
Vin.M.Joha  1,9. 

II  Ic  gwlh  in  and  outandfindelh  paiture). 
le  achal  fjnde  Uitaa.—  Wyeti^t   ibid. 

acheep  of  thi  Itnewt. — Id.  Pt.  Izxiii.  1. 
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Bnbt.  v/GJoucuWr,  Ckrenicic,  p.375. 


herd"! 

Bnumt,  Brit.  Poll,  1.  ii.  p.  M 

Browne  also  spells  the  word  leyf^  (p. 
66),  wheooe  evideiitly  the  proT.  Eng. 
fey,  a  lea  or  pasture  (Wright). 


M. 

Mabquxr,  a  large  tent,  is  a  fiotitiona 
singalar  of  margveet,  an  Eng.  spelling 
of  Fr.  marquiie  (originallj,  perhapi, 
the  "  tent  of  a  marohioness  "  or  gran- 
dee), which  was  mistaken  for  a  plural 
(Sk..l). 

Ueahs,  intermediate  or  mediating 
things  which  oome  between  the  cause 
and  the  effect  (Fr.  moyem,  Lat. 
tnediana),  middle  measures,  is  fre- 
quently b«ated  aa  a  eingolai. 

thou  ibalt  hare  do  portum 
■iTn.-A.  V.Et. 


By  Iftii  nai 
m  tnii  aide  III 


Cuchi, 


whereby  we  leee'ne  the  oi 


He  poneMM  one  biun  odIt  of  niiniDg 
Great  Biitun.—CtUridge,  Tlu  Fritiid,  i.  956 
(ed.  18&I). 

Compare  "A  uiaKef"  (Haoket,  Cen- 
tury ofSermotui, p. 86),  Wakcmi  (Stubs, 
Anaiomie  of  Abittet,  p.  06),  "  A.  pain» 
not  amiss  "  (T.  Adams,  Worke,  ii.  1S6), 
"  This  great  pamt "  (A.  V.  i  Maee. 
ii.  27). 

Other  words  seldom  found  but  in  the 
plural  are  aihet,  waget,  and  lee»,  though 
Bntler  nsee  lee. 

All  loTe  at  fint,  like  generoa*  wine, 
Fenninta  and  freta  until  'tig  fine; 
But  wlien  *tia  aeltled  on  tlie  itt, 
And  from  th'  impurer  matter  free, 
BeeoiDFa  the  ricaer  atill  (bs  older. 
And  uroTea  the  pleaaaucer  the  colder. 
S.  Buliar,  H'orJa,  iL  «J3 
(ed.  CUrke> 

Mebrt,  a  proT.  Eng.  word  for  a 
inld  cherrj,  is  an  assumed  sing,  of  Fr. 
m/rite,  nuBtaken  for  a  plaraL  Com- 
pare Cbebbt.  M&rise  is  perhaps  a 
OOntrBQtian  of  Tni-eeriae,  a  bad  (i.e. 
wild)  oheny  (of.  Li^ge 


wild  oherrytrea). — Scheler;  or  bora 
Lat.  merieai,  adj.  of  meriea,  a  beny 
(Prior). 

Isle  of  Wight  merry,  a  small  black 
sweet  cherry  (£.  D.  S.  OH^-  Glo—ariM, 

Mbws,  stabling,  often  used  as  » 
BingulBT,  and  BometimeB  spelt  mkutm 
(Stow),  is  the  plural  of  mew,  old  Eng. 
rnewe,  a  house  or  cage  for  falcons, 
old  'Pt.  mtte,  properly  a  moulting- plAoe, 
from  tnuer,  to  mou(I)t,  or  oluuDge  the 
ooat,  Lat.  mwlore. 

Meu!»e»  is  qaotad  &om  a  regulation 
of  Sir  B.  Uayue  in  Qood  Wordt,  186S, 
p.  767. 

Then  is  the  M(w«,  m>  oalled  d'the  King's 
falmni  there  kepi  b;  the  King'a  ftloouer. — • 
Stow,  Sumg,  p.  167  (ed.  Tbomt). 

UtHMOw,  a  small  fish,  is  put  for  a 
fmnnowe,  much  the  same  as  if  we  were 
to  speak  of  a  beUmcinstead  oiahdiomt. 
The  older  fonne  of  the  word  are  mett- 
noiu,  ttienuae,  meny«,  which  Wedgwood 
traces  to  Oaelio  rnimatg  (^minor  pit' 
m),  little  fish. 

Mtnua,  fjacbe,  SHunu,  ikiiwi. — Promft. 
Forv. 

I  eat  piscia,  a  hkiiiui. — Medulla  (ia 

1,  a  nwnw. — NiHiuiiaJf  [alao  Wrirkt, 
V».».  i.jM],   '  I  ■»    . 

Fr.  ■wnu'iH,  imtll  fiah  of  diven  atirt* 
....  a  amall  Gudgeon,  or  Gah  bred  of  the 
■pawn,  but  nerer  growing  to  the  bigneaae  of 
a  Gudgeon. — Colgrtvt. 


Afon 
W„). 


UuoK,  old  Eng.  "mukke,  fimns, 
letamen  "  (PrDrnpf.  Pore.),  was  in  all 
probability  originally  mnx,  which  came 
to  be  regarded  as  mu^t  prov.  Eng, 
mwe,  dirt,  A.  Sax.  meoxs  e[,  muMH,  a  ' 
dung- heap. 

Their  gownda  .  .  .  ragging  m 
. — linmuhirt 


orreepmg 
p.  IT. 

Theeiru 


nCOurttfti^ 


oU  a  dogged  aod  thy  tboea 

ou  nuf . — rjmoor  Scoidin^,  1.  tOS. 

A  quite  similar  formation  to  this  is 
the  Susses  word  moke  or  tnoak  for  the 
meah  of  a  net,  a  auppoeed  sing,  of  the 
older  form  «k»  {Brighitm  Cottumai, 
1680),  identical  wibb  A.  Sai.nia«,anet, 
whence  (by  resolution  into  maee)  came 
old  Eng.  tmuJbe,  mesh  of  a  net  (Prompt. 
Parv.),  Norfolk  t)uHA,ainM&.  Smmso 
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PariHh,  Suwen  Olouary,  pp.  76,  185, 
who  quolaB : — 

No  Gebennvi  of  ths  town  abould  fish  with 
taj  tnwl  net  wtiereof  tbe  monk  boldsih  not 
fire  inches  siie  Chrougbaut. — Haitingt  Cvr- 
paratim  Rteardi,  160*. 

Old  Eng.  eker,  wftteroress,  whioli 
H.  Coleridge  qaotes  from  K.  Alyto/an- 
der,  61 7S,  seeios  to  be  an  aseumed  sing. 

ot  A.  Bax,  edcerae,  i.e.  "  wateT'Creao." 


NxpBNTHB,  the  drag  which  Helen 
brought  from  E^pt,  is  withoat  doubt 
the  Coptic  niJMn$,  which  is  the  plural 
of  6«n<o  or  bet^,  hemp,  "hanKi"  iieeA 
as  an  intoxicant  (Lane,  The  Thonaand 
and  One  NighU,  vol.  ii.  p.  290).  If  Uub 
be  right,  the  present  form  of  the  word 
whioh  we  take  from  the  Qreek  ( Ody». 
iv.  221)  has  been  corrupted  by  false 
derivation,  mixtvBi^, ' '  free  from  sorrow," 
BB  if  an  anodjne  or  soothing  drag  (vig-. 
Dot,  and '(vOoc,  sorrow).  The  true  form 
of  the  Eng.  word,  as  Prof.  Skeat  notes, 
is  nepenihes  (HoUand),  which  was  pro- 
bably mistaken  for  a  plural. 

News,  formerly  neaet,  now  always 
regarded  as  a  singular,  e.g.  "  What  u 
the  newsf"  is  properly  aplural,  "new 
things,"  Lat.  novo,  Ft.  nouceUes.  Simi- 
larly, "this  ttdingg,"  "this  meam," 
"  thiapaim,"  "  thisfacMM,""Aif«toe>" 
(J.  Mayne,  Lvdan,  166S,  Frefaoe,  tub. 
fiti.),  "This  marcfcu"  (EUis,  Lettert, 
1.  65,  8rd  ser.j. 

And  wherefore  should  Iheu  good  iuihi 
Make  me  lieke  ! 

Shaktipiar;  t  Hen.  IV.  {▼.  ff  (16(3). 
Bill  are  lA«  nmu  in  jest  I 

Grttnt,  Friar  Baam,  &c.. 
Work,,  p.  16*. 
Beekjag   to  leanie   wbst   tkwj    here    an 
w»lkyng. 

Edmirdt,  Damm  and  FiUiia*,  15T1. 
To  bears  w>wU>  of  hii  define. 

Sptiter,  Shtp.  CaUndtr,  FA. 
I  0«a  give  thee  the  *tm  which  an  daueat 
(o  thy  been. — E.  Irvmg,  in  lirt.  OtipAeal'i 
UQ  of,  p.  148. 

The  taetiti  oT  the  oppoaition  it  to  reeiic 
erery  ilep  of  the  goTernment. — Enumm, 
Cflg.  rraiU,  p.  B3. 


Okfut,  a  rich  border  of  gold  em- 
broidered work  (Fr.  or/roi),  is  a  qnasi- 
singnlar  of  arpt^eh  (Bailey),  old  Eng. 
orfiaii,  ffffroM,  or  ffrfnxyet,  from  old 
French  or^rait  (Cotgrave),  gold  embroi- 
dery, which  is  derived  from  Low  Lat. 
awrifngiu,m,  or  aurifrigivm.  Thus  or- 
frays  is  ar-jriexe,  a  gold  frieze  or  border. 
See  Fbiezb,  p.  161. 
Armede  bjm  in  ■  totoae  with  orfratei  fulle 
rjohe. 

Uar(«  Ankurt,  L  9m  (E.E.T.S.). 
Ffretene  of  atfrmiit  feats  Bppone  icheldei. 
Id.  1.  Sl«. 
With  ar/rrii  laied  wta  ereiy  dele. 

flomauiH  D^  t/i«  Row,  1.  lore. 

Or/nuof  s  irestjment,  duri/ijpuM,  ouri/H- 
giiLia,— ^Prompt.  ParsuWum. 


Pka,  Et  fictitious  singular  of  peaee, 

which  was  assumed  to  be  a  plural  form. 

The  old  singular  form  was  a  pete  or 

pees,  A.Sai.|>i<a  [Fr.  pot's),  Lat.  pisuni, 

and  the  plural  peten  or  peses. 

And  Ktte  peers  >l  a  ptu  ■  plejne  hym  wber 

be  wolde. 

Langland,  Vinan  af  Pitrt  Iht  Plawman, 

Pau.ii.  1.165,  Text  C. 

And  bred  for  my  bunes  *  of  benen  and  of 


Viiim  of  P.  Pbiirnan,  A.  TU.  155. 
The  Peaie,  *e  Hippocrates  aailh.  ■■  lease 
wiodie   than   Beauea. — Gtrardt,    Htrbal,  p. 
1017. 

"  The  Bingnlar  form  pea  really  ex- 
hibits as  great  a  blunder,"  says  Mr. 
Skeat,  "  ae  if  we  were  to  develop  ehee 
as  theaingularof  cAeese"(Jfofe>toPi«r« 
(he  Flouman,  p.  166) ;  so  we  have 
"  that  heathen  Ghinee,"  as  a  formation 
from  Chinese,  though  our  ancestors 
even  spoke  of  OAtneses,  and  similar 
instances  are  Ifan^,  Fortuguee,  MtUtee, 
eherry,  a  quasi-singulai  of  cAerrw,  Lat. 
eercMtu,  merry,  a  black  cheny,  from. 
merue,  shorry  from  therri*,  Sp.  Xerei, 
(Aojf  from  caaiie. 
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PoLtPt,  an  incorreot  plural  (which 
we  inherit  from  the  Latin)  of  polyfvi, 
Jjat.  polyfmt,  which  shculd  prcperlj  be 
pobjpila  Igea.  polypodia^hmnghoTrowod 
from  Greek  xoKvitovt  (gen.  toXuxoJoc), 
"  many-footed,"  The  strictly  correct 
form  would  be  polypodee,  aa  oclopodea 
would  be  insteaa  of  octopi.  A.  similar 
error  would  be  (Wpt,  as  a  plu.  of  Lat. 
fWiius,  Greek  rpirovs,  instead  attripodt, 
old  Bng,  Mpode»,  Lat.  Irlpodeg,  Qreek 
TpiiroSti  (=  Hng.  "  trivets  "),  The 
exact  English  counterpart  of  the  clas- 
sical jKilypode  is  the  heraldic  term 
fylfot,  old  Eng./eJe  (=  Oer.  vieV),  many, 
and  /ot,  foot.  Compare  Many-feet 
(Sylvester). 

PoBRiDOK  is,  I  believe,  a  disguised 
plnral  standing  for  an  older  porrett, 
porretfee,  from  Low  Lat.  porraia,  broth 
made  with  leeks  (Lat.porruni),  It.  per- 
rata.  Compare  Bbotb  above,  regained 
aa  a  plural,  and  Sledoz.  See  Pub£b, 
pp.  803,  499.  Probably  the  Low  Lat. 
pcrrrata  was  regarded  as  a  neuter 
plural,  and  then  porreU  following  suit 
was  assimilated  to  pottage,  old  Eng. 
and  Fr.  polage. 

Potato.  This  root  saema  to  have 
been  introduced  under  the  name  of 
yo(a(oc8, which  was  afterwards  regarded 
as  the  plural  of  a  singular  form  potato. 
Early  travellers,  writing  in  1526,  men- 
tion that  the  natives  of  Haiti  call  the 
root  haJalat,  Florio  gives  "  Baidteu,  a 
fruit  BO  called  in  India;"  Skinner 
"  Potatoes,  Sp.  potados,  from  the  Ame- 
rican Boitaiiu.  The  Spaniards  simi- 
larly regarding  the  foreign  name  as  a 
plu.  have  made  a  sing,  b^ala,  paicUa. 

Tbii  plant  which  ia  called  of  some  SiMrum 
Penivianum,  or  gkyrriw  of  Peru,  i>  gene- 
rail;  of  YD  called  Pouita,  or  Putatoti  .  .  . 
CluHJiu  calleth  it  BattaUi  .  .  .:  in  English 
Potalotl,  Polatui,  Bad  Patadn. — Gtnnle, 
Htrbai,  p.  780. 

VirKinia  PotaUtihathnaay  boUowe  flexible 
brancEea. — Id.  p.  7fli. 

Ignsme,  tbe  rootc  ire  call  Potatati  wberof 
in  some  plic«a  they  milie  bread. — Flerw. 

Potent,  a  qUBai-aingnlar  word  for  a 
omtch  {Prompt.  Parv.,  Chancier,  Lang- 
land),  formed  from  potten»,  an  East 
Anglian  word  for  a  pair  of  cratches, 
which  is  itself  a  singular,  Fr.  potence, 
"  a  crutch  for  a  lame  man  "  (Colgrave), 
from  Low  Lat.  potertlia,  power,  that 


which  strengthens  or  anpportfi  the  im- 
potent. See  Ftm'on  of  P.  Plounuiu*,  C. 
xi.ff4. 

Poltnl,  or  erotcbe.  Podiom. — Proiut. 
Pan. 

PoUen,  a  Norfolk  word  for  a  stilt 
(Wright)  or  crutch  [phOoiog.Soc.  Treau. 
1855,  p.  S5). 

Pot,  an  old  word  for  a  rope-daneer's 
balancing  pole  (in  Skinner,  Etytnolo- 
giam),  seems  to  be  a  singular  coined 
ont  of  poise,  a  balance  (as  if  p<nf»),  old 
Fr.  p<n»,  a  weight.  Similarly  thay  (j>o'- 
s^i/^  poet- chaise)  was  once  a  common 
corruption  of  chaite  (Walker,  Pron, 
Did.].  Compare  Bbbk  above.  We 
even  find  Ac  as  a  Scottish  singular  of 
hote,  stockings. 

The  bride  nas  now  laid  in  hei  bed. 
Her  left  lee  ho  wag  flung. 

A.  Il-nuny,  Chnrt',  Kirk  on  iht 

PuLBB,  the  beating  of  the  heart  (Fr. 
pouh,  Lat.  jm7*i«,  a  beating),  is  often 
popularly  regarded  as  a  pluraL  I  have 
heard  a  country  apothecary,  with  his 
fingers  on  a  child's  wrist,  observe, 
"Her  puhe  are  not  so  good  to-day; 
they  are  decidedly  weaker."  F.  H&U, 
Modem  EngUsh,  p.  250,  quotes : — 

Hee  coniumed  awaj  ;  and,  afler  tome  few 
pull    he  died.~HuU«,  Tht  R^iu  <16S3}, 

pt.  I.  p.  !». 

How  arc  your  puCie  to-day  1 — Mn.  CaicUif, 
Mi/rt  Waul  ''""  ^"i  *c'  ■• 

Pdni,  an  old  word  for  vermin  that 
infest  beds,  from  Fr.  punaiae,  mistaken 
as  a  plural  (see  Cotgrave,  s.v.). 

Compare  pvmyttone,  which  Sytvesl«r 
uses  for  pumice  alime. 

RcpleM  vith  Sulphur,  Pilch,  and  Punvdnc. 
Dhini  Waki,  and  Warktl,  p.  'SM. 
Tho  pamit  Htonei  1  haitl;  LenL 

SpemeTf  Shtp.  Calender,  March. 


Raxpioh,  a  plant-name,  is  an  as- 
sumed sing,  of  rampiont,  where  the  t 
is  an  organic  part  of  the  word,  it  being 
from  Fr.  raiponce,  Lat.  ropuncuItM. 

Bahbonb,  broad-leaved  garlic,  stand- 
ing for roniseiu,  is  areduphcated  plural 
(aa  oxtnt  would  be)  of  ramse,  CJraven 
rami,raiiipg,  old  Eag.rantmyt,ramseyt, 
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ramxyt  {Prompt.  Farv.),  ramiey  (Pftla- 
grave),  A.  B&x.  hramsa  (plu-  hramaan], 
Dan.  ramte. 

RiBPiCB,  an  old  ward  for  the  rasp- 
berry ( Holland),  also  Bpelt  rcutpiae 
(Plorio),  ifl  a  corruption  of  raepig  or 
ratpeM  (Bacon),  the  old  pin.  of  prov. 
ana  old  Bug.  raep,  a  rasp-berry.  So 
raipi»ee  (Cotgrave)  is  a  double  plu.,  as 
if  raept-ee. 

Bebcub  looks  Uke  an  assumed  sing, 
of  old  Eag.reecoM  (Chaucer),  from  old 
Fr,  reacoiiite.  Low  Lat.  reBCWMOtforra- 
a^ouata,  a  shaking  off  ^ain  (of  aome 
threatened  danger),  Lat.  re-exculere. 
E.g.  St.  Paul's  Bscape  from  the  viper 
(Acts  xiviii.  5)  was  literally  a  "res- 


RlDDLK,  old  Eng.  redel  {Owsor 
Mundi,  p.  412),  is  a  fictitious  singular, 
and  should  properly  be  a  riddlet,  with 
a  plural  riddlee-ee,  as  we  see  by  com- 
paring old  Eng,  a  redels,  which  came 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  plural,  A.  Sax. 
r<£del«e  (radeU),  on  enigma,  something 
to  be  read  or  interpreted,  from  A.  Sax. 
rmdan,  to  read  or  interpret.  "  The 
Kynge  putto  forth  a  rydeU." — Trevisa, 
iji.  181.    See  Prof.  Skeat,  Etym.  Diet. 


Mym 


(ed.  P.UIO. 


oldid. 

mintU,  iii.  135 


BiCHES,  now  always  treated  as  a 
plural,  is  really  a  singular,  which 
would  be  apparent  if  the  word  were 
epelt,  as  it  might  be,  richeg»  (like  lar- 
ge»g,  Fr.  n6ble$se).  It  is  old  Eng. 
richease  (making  a  plu.  richeises),  from 
Fr.  richette  (=  It.  riechezfia),  richness, 
wealth.  There  is  no  more  reason  why 
we  should  say  "  riches  are  deceitful," 
than  "largess  were  given"  (Fr.  lar- 
geiee),  or  "the  disteees  are  great" 
(O.  Fr.  deetrea$e). 

It  is  preekiuwre  than  alle  richtaii. —  Wa- 
Hih,  Pfov.  iii.  15. 

I'be  uid  Macabrune  .  . .  had  grelt  foitet- 
•ion  of  luuU  and  otiier  infinite  rirhtuti, — 
Auukl  of*  (Ac  Saainxt,  cb.  i.  (Thtmi,  Earla 
P™  RimoBC,,,  iii.  M). 

Mjkel  Kuj  the  rkheae.—LaneloJi,  RDbeii 
n/Br>.ii«,p.  3U[SkMt]. 
And  for  liul  richts  wbere  ia  my  deterring  ! 
Shalatpeari,  Sanntt  liiirii. 
In  this  marvpylous  hall,  replfle  with  riehtat. 
At  the  hje  ende  ahe  sal  Tutl  worthely. 

Haaa,  Pailinu  ^Pteautrt.  chap.  iii. 
<p.99,  Percy  Soc.  (■(!.>. 

He  bivpeth  up  richii,  and  knoweth  not 
wboabsll  gather  them.—A.  V.  Pmtm  xxxix.  6. 

Rklifi  certainly  make  thtmttlixt  wingaj 
thtii  By  Bwaj  u  an  eagle.— Prou.  iiiii.  5. 

I'hoK  ficAai  periah  by  evil  travail, — Kccltt, 
T,  14. 


tref. 


ilitha  arc   not  comely   for  a  niggard. — 


Compare  : — 

Read  my  nddlt  ye  can't. 

However  much  ye  liy. 

Hatliiceti,  Niirvry  Rhipms,  p.  S41. 

Riddle  me,  riddle  me  m  [for  raid]. 

Redyn,  or  eipoivayn  rtdtUgi  or  parabol'. 

Redynge  or  eipownynge  of  tydellt/t.  In- 
terpreCacio, — Prompl.  Farv. 

Compare  O.  Eng.  ryckeltyBf  inoenae, 
A.  Sax.  ricelt,  recelsi  rerUys,  rendlye, 
rennet ;  meleU,  a  dream ;  hyrigele,  a 
grave.  So  htdel,  a  hiding-place,  in 
Halliwe]l,is  a  mistake  for  Aidt^a,  O.  Eng. 
kudlee  {Aneren  Rimle),  A.  Sax.  hydeU, 
a  retreat  or  hiding-place.  Hence,  no 
doubt,  by  corruption  the  Lancashire 
phrase  "to  heiTih>dM»K,"i.e.  in  biding 
or  concealment  (Scot.  "  in  hiddllu."— 
Barboor),  sometimes  "  in  hidlance  "  or 
"hidlandt}"  alsoAultiJc, tohide(E.D. 
8oc.  Lane.  Oloeeary,  p.  158). 

Bob,  the  eggs  of  fish,  owes  its  form 
to  a  curious  mistake.  The  true  form, 
says  Prof.  Skeat,  is  roan,  which  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  an  old  plural, 
likofoo»(toeB),BAoon  (shoes), CT/ne  (eyes), 
oxen,  ^.  So  tliat  the  n  (or  -en)  was 
dropped  to  make  an  hypothetical  sin- 
gular. Compare  the  prov.  Eng.  forms 
roan  (Lincoln),  Boot.raun,rown,  Cleve- 
land rowrt-d  (Atkinson),  Icel.  fcros«, 
Dan.  rogn. 

Ruime,  of  a  fyecbe,  Liquainan. — Framfl. 
Pan. 

Rtmi,  the  roe  of  fish. — Ptaceck,  Lmtdalt 
Glonaru. 

Similarly,  the  ordinary  name  for  the 
rat  in  prov.  and  old  Eng,  is  ratten 
(Cleveland),  rofon  or  rotten  (Fr.  rofon), 
and  from  this  perhaps  regarded  as  a 
plural,  rather  than  from  the  rare  A.  Sax. 
reel,  comes  rat.  "  Ralvn  or  raion, 
Bato,  Sorei,"— Pjwiiyf.  Pam, 
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RoiurNT,  an  archaic  word  for  a  ro- 
numoe,  m  The  Bomaunt  of  tht  Bo«e, 
from  old  Fr.  fwnon,  romanl,  which 
seems  to  be  aa  UBomed  sing,  of  the 
older  form  romant  taken  as  a  plural, 
but  this  is  really  a  oorraption  of  the 
Latin  adverb  romontce,  "  in  the  Bomaa 
(i.e.  popniar  liOtiD)  lanffiuw^." 

Bow,  a  disturbance,  an  uproar,  is  an 
aaanmed  aingolar  of  rotue,  a  drunken 
tumult,  originallj  drunkeunesi,  e.g. 
"  Have  a  rou«e  before  the  mom  "  (Tea- 
nyson),  i.e.  a  carouse  or  drinking  Dout. 
It  is  Uie  Danish  ruiu,  drunkennesa, 
Swed.  rvt,    a  drinking  bout,  Dutch 


JhakeBp 


introduces  the  word  with  strict,  though 
probably  unoonsciouB,  verbal  accuracy, 
when  he  makes  the  King  of  Denmark 
"  take  his  rouse  "  (Hamlet,  i.  1).  The 
original  meaning  of  the  word  i 


arowze,  to  moisten  or 'bedew,  old  Ft, 
arrotuer,  arroter.  See  my  note  in  The 
Two  Noble  Kinemcn,  v.  i,  I.  104  (New 
Shaks.  Soc).  Compare  Boss,  p.  880, 
BODSB,  p.  882,  and  the  following:— 

This  i>  the  wine,  irhich,  in  fanner  time, 
Each  wise  one  of  Ihe  m&gi 

Wu  iroDt  10  arpuM  in  &  Irolicli  houne. 
Btttumont  [id  Kicbtrdsou]. 

BUBBISH,  old  Eng.  rvhyet  (Arnold), 
roboics  {Prompt.  Farv.  p.  485),  and  ro- 
hetae  (1480),  from  a  Freooh  robetux, 
plural  of  robel,  rubble,  broken  stones,  a 
dimin.  form  of  A  word  robe,  trash,  ^ 
It.  roba  (whence  Tobaecia,  rubbish). 
Thus  Tvhbieh  is  strictly  a  plural,  equi- 
valent to  nibble*.  S«e  Skeat,  Etyraolog. 

JHct.  B.T. 


SOALBS,  i.e.  the  two  dishes  or  bowb 
(A.  Sax.  tasA  scdle,  Lat.  hilanx),  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  singular  noun  by 
Bhakeepeare  and  his  contemporaries. 

In  that  crjstal  tcnUt,  let  there  be  irpigli'd 

Your  Udy'a  lore  igiiust  Home  other  msid. 

Uomto  and  Juiitt,  wt  i.  *C.  i,  fol. 

SCATB,  or  elcale,  a  corrupt  form  of 
gkatet  (pin.  tkateees),  which  was  mis- 
taken for  a  plural  form  merely  because 
it  ends  with  «.    We  got  the  word  from 


the  Dntoh,  who  haTe  always  been  great 
skaters,  Dut.  lehaataen  (Sewel),  i.e. 
tkaUe-en  (like  oas-en)  or  akates-es; 
old  Fr.  etehaMe»,  "stilts  or  gaddiea 
[^  skateses]  to  go  on  "  (Cotgrave),  pro- 
bably another  form  of  ijow  Qer.scAofee, 
a  shank,  as  the  earliest  skates  woro 
ehank  bones  (li&t'ce)  tied  under  the  feet. 
Stow  quotes  from  Fitzstephen  (before 
1190)  a  statement  that  in  London — 

Man/  young  m 
heela  [oriK.  ' 

•nlm.l......^'1' 


SUIRUI 

■ndil 


little  picked  sUff,  do  slide  w  awifUyw  sbird 
flieth  in  the  air,  or  ao  arrow  out  of  a  eroaa- 
bow.—Sunotf,  1603,  p.  35  (cd.  Thoma). 

Ur.  Thorns  adds  a  note  on  this : — 

The  libia  ofa  bone,  CuhionMl  for  tlie  pnr- 
poae  oF  beioff  uaed  aa  a  tlai't,  the  under  aar- 
face  being  nighlj  poliahed,  wa*  (band  in 
Moorfielda  aoine  two  or  Ihree  Teaia  lince  [u. 
about  1S40],  and  ii  now  in  the  poaaeaaioii  of 
Mr.CRoachSmiUi,  F.S.A. 

Scatzee  [for  tkafetei]  ocoure  in  Carr's 
Bemarkt  on  HotUind,  1695  (Narea). 
The  invention  was  probably  re-intro- 
duced from  the  Low  Countries  by 
Charles  II.  (Jesse,  London,  i.  187). 

1  Gnt  in  my  life,  it  bein^a  great  frtnt,  did 
see  people  gliding  with  their  ibuCei,  which  is 
a  verj  pretty  art. —  Pfpy,   Diarf,  Dec    1, 

Ronmond'a  Pond  fiill  of  the  rabble  aliding, 
and  with  tkatti,  if  rou  linow  what  tho*^  are. 
—Saifi,  Journal  Is  SttUa,  Jan.  A\,  iriO-11. 

Sbct,  an  assumed  singular  of  «ss 
(Fr.  texe,  Lat.  »emui),  as  if  leets,  some- 
times popularly  nsad  and  frequent  in 
old  writers  (see  Nares). 

A  ladj  don't  mind  taking  her  bonnet  off 
....  before  one  of  h™  own  ittt,  which  be- 
foTB  a  man  prores  objectionable.  —  (^Sln^ 
PhatogrnuhtT)  Maifhrw,  lAmdon  Idftoar  cad 
htauitm  ravr,  Tol-  iii-  p-  S14. 

Of  tby  honae  they  mean. 
To  make  a  nnauerj,  where  none  bnt  their 

Must  enter  in ;  men  gcDenllf  barr'd. 

liarbHtt,  JtK  aj  Malta,  act  i.  <p.  151, 

ed.  Dyce). 

So  ia  all  her  Kd ;  an  they  be  onoe  in  B 
calm,  thej  are  sick. — !  Hit.  I C.  ii.  4, 41. 

Sheret  was  originally  fAerrica  or 
therrit,  which  probably  eame  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  plnral.  "  This  valour 
comes  of  theme,"  says  Falstafl  (2  Hen. 
IV.  iv.  1).  "Your  bast  Kaoke  ore  rf 
Seret  in  Spaine"  (i.e.  Xca:«s). — Qer. 
Maikham,  Eng.  Bov»eio\fe,  p.  163. 
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A  book  BDtUled  Three  to  One  (1626), 
hj  R.  Peeke,  is  on  oooonnt  of  »  combat 
between  an  English  gentleman  and 
three  Spaniards  "  at  ShiTrifs  in  Spain." 
Xeret  ww  originally  0<B«ar's  (town), 
from  Lat.  CtBaarii. 

Sbuttlb,  old  Bng.  thyttell,  gehetyl, 
seylyl,  anytiiing  that  is  ahol  bockwarda 
and  forwards,  either  a  shuttle  or  the 
bolt  of  a  door  (oompare  $hutlle-cock), 
ought  etymologioaliy  to  be  a  ehuHlet 
or  Mhittlfe,  the  A.  Saxon  word  being 
seyttfU,  pin.  loylielsas  {shuttlea-es). 
Compare  Bubial  and  Btnout  above. 
Fcof.  Skeat  quotee : 

An  honcet  weaver  .  .  . 


fieoim 


tl  FUtrhrr,  Tht  Corcomb, 


Si^DOB,  a  sliding  carriage,  appetuv 
to  be  nothing  but  a  oorraption  of  »led$, 
old  Eng.  alfdtt,  the  ploral  of  the  old 
word  lUd  (Skeat,  N.  and  Q.  6th  S.  v. 
118),  which  is  the  form  still  used  in 
Lancaahiie  (E.  D.  S.  Glowan/,  p. 244), 
The  spelling  iledfff.  ie  perhaps  due  to  a 
confusion  with  (he  oonunoner  word 
elfdge,  a  hammer  (A.  Sax.  tkcge).— 
Skeat.  Compare  tleelek,  standing  for 
tketi,  a  corruption  of  Dutch  grhele,  a 
draught ;  and  mmd^  or  uraUck  for 
mtui*.    See  Poeridoe  above. 


SuHiBB,  a  Devonahire  word  for  sloes, 
seems  to  be  a  double  plural,  from  tlotw 
or  then,  old  Eng.  thn,  via.  of  alo,  A. 
Sax.  aldn,  pltL  atila,  a  sloe. 

Compare  the  rhyme : — 

M&ny  ilmti,  mBny  groani; 
Msnj  aits,  nuny  pita. 
Bo  ahoon'^z  thoe-en,  shoes,  "  clouted 
thoon  "  (Shakespeare,  Uilton),  still  naed 
in  Lanoaahire. 

8KAI.I.-P0X,  now  become  a  singular, 
waa  originally  a  plural,  pea  being  a 
mere  orthographical  vagary  for  pockg, 
plu.  of  pock,  A.  Sax.  poc,  a  pustule,  aa 
onwarranted  aa  iox  would  b«  for  loek«. 
We  still  speak  of  chicken -J(odi^  oow- 
}ioc^  and  pocitmarked. 
PaUui  and  pcatile 


iPlorw 


«.9T. 


It  ii 

Shot  is  a  corrupt  form  of  a  mrmU 
(of  which  another  spelling  ia  muUch  or 
amudgc),  mistaken  as  a  plural ;  Bwed. 
aniufs,  a  soil,  Dan.  timldt,  filth,  Qer. 
achmuli  (Skeat). 

Stave  is  incorrecllv  formed  out  of 
tbe  plural  staves,  which  la  really  an  in- 
flexion of  tloff  (old  Eng.  tiaf,  p)n. 
Blaiiei). — Skeat.  It  would  be  a  simi- 
lar blunder  if  we  were  to  make  a  sin- 
gular tearve,  turve,  uihairve  out  of  the 
plural  ecarvea,  ttirvet,  wharvet,  or 
evolved  a  thieve,  a  tmve,  a  violve,  oat  of 
thiema,  vrivet,  teolvea.  Beeve  is  some- 
times used  for  an  oi,  an  aaaumed  sing, 
□f  beevet,  the  plu.  of  heef.  Stave,  a 
stanza  of  a  song,  formerly  spelt  some- 
timea  ilt^,  is  perhaps  an  assumed  sing. 
of  A.  Sax.  aleven,  a  voice,  mistaken  as 
Ktavcn  (aee  p.  871).  Ettmiiller  quotes 
from  Bfda,  **  sanges  ate/ne  "  (?  a  stave 
of  a  song). 

Stocks,  properly  a  plnrol,  old  Eng. 
atokkes  (P.  Flmoman),  containing  the 
idea  of  a  pair,  the  upper  stock  fitting 
down  upon  the  lower  atook,  is  some- 
times treated  aa  a  singular,  e.g. 

The  atocb  <ait  again  the  object  of  mid- 
oight  detecntion ;  it  nu  bedaubed  uid  be- 
•cnlcbMl — it  vai  hackedindheved. — Buitoer 
hytttm,  Mif  ^imjct,  vol.  i.  cL.  ixiv. 

Now  the  Btocka  it  rebuilt,  tbe  Bloeka  must 
be  lupporled. — Id.  tet.  cil. 

So  gailoma,  now  always  used  as  a 
sing.,  is  properly  the  plu.  of  pnlloio,  old 
Eng.  gaaae,  A.  Bai.  galga  i  "  Gibbet,  a 
galinc  tree." — Cotgrave. 

Summons,  old  En^.  aomomu,  often 
treated  as  a  plural,  is  realty  a  sing., 
being  the  some  word  as  Fr.  aemonee, 
formerly  aevionae  [aomcnae),  a  citation, 
from  aemotia  (somona),  the  past  parte, 
of  aemondre  {aomondre),  to  summon. 
Prov.  somoneo,  a  aommons  (Skeat). 

Animment  i.^  another  of  tbeseplunl  word* 
become  sinsulBr. — Dtaa  Aljimi,  Goad  ICenfi, 
1863,  p.  767. 

Seldom  an  obeyed. 

H'.fUer. 

SicAHtNB,  the  tree,  Lat.  ayeaTmnua, 
Qreek  aukdminoa,  is  perhapa  a  classical 
corruption  of  Heb.  akiqintm,  mulberry 
trees,  plu.  of  ahiqmah  (Skeat).  Com- 
pare CBBBDBnt. 
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Stnoityua,  freqnently  used  aa  a  sing. 
in  old  writers  {e.g.  Milton),  from  ft  mia- 
nnderatanding  of  Lftt.  eynonyma  as  a 
fern,  sing,,  it  being  really  a  neuter  plu- 
ral (agreeing  with  verha  underHtood), 
"  Bynooymous  worda,"  Greek  avvaimiia, 
"  Bame-naming  worda. "  Fr.  tynowine, 
"  a  eynonyina." — Coterave. 

However,  ftoHafio  (Jeremy  Taylor; 
Shakespeare,  Ridiard  III.  v,  3)  is  not  a 
plural  of  htUtaUon  mistaken  for  a  Oreek 
tieuter,a8  has  been  conjectured  (Trenoh, 
Eitg.  Fast  and  Frewnt,  Loot,  ii.),  but 
BtandB  for  It.  battagha. 

Stthe,  in  the  phrase  "  make  a  tjrthe, 
Safisfaoiti .' '— From  ft.  PanntlorvmiPjn- 
Bon'a  ed,  1499),  "  makyn  »ethe  "  (Kind's 
Coll.  Cam.  MS.),  is  a  corrupted  form 
of  the  older  "  make  a-geethe."  A-eeelhe, 
atftthe,  or  agaelh,  is  an  Anglicized  form 
of  Pr.  (Ksez.    See  Abbktb  above. 

J)coM«/i(!  to[hiMnla^nti8^=makeB«ti^- 
f»CtioD).— Hyii/f,  *  King*  lii. 


Taushan,  Sp.  taHtman,  &om  Arab. 

Uhami'm,  magical  figures  or  charms 
(Diez),  or  UUeman  (Scheler),  which  ia 
the  plural  of  Arab,  laleam  or  lili»m 
(Lane,  Tkcaeand  and  One  Nighli,  ii, 
208),  from  Greek  t^ema,  a  mystery 
Peric). 

Tennis,  old  Eng.  leneie,  ieityae,  or 
ten«3/«,  is  conjectured  by  Prof.  Skeat 
to  be  derived  Eirom  old  Fr.  tenia,  plural 
of  tenie,  a  fillet  or  band  (from  Lat. 
icEtiia),  with  reference  to  the  airing 
over  which  the  ball  is  played,  or  the 
streak  on  the  wall  in  rackets.  So  the 
Low  Lat.  name  lenihidiam  would  be 
toT  tasniludium,  "  fltring-play  "  (Etym. 
Diet.  B.V.). 

Thanks,  pin.  of  the  old  Eng.  a  thanlc 
(Chancer),  A.  Sax.  fane,  is  Bometimes 
treated  as  asingular.  Compare  "  The 
amends  wcu."—Robl.  of  Brunne.  See 
Means  above. 

I  hope  your  nenice  meriW  more  respect. 
Than  thus  without  a  thanla  to  be  aeut  bence. 
Je-Mi,  FoiUitir,  iv.  5. 

[See  Daviee,  Suyp.  Eng.  Glosaary, 
S.V.J 
TmiiCB,  frequently  nsed,  instead  of 


titmouse*,  B8  a  plnral  of  tUmovte,  a 
small  bird,  which  is  a  oorrupt  form  of 
old  Eng.  tifmoio,  from  tit,  small,  and 
A.  Sax.  mdee,  a  species  of  bird.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  mouse.  See  Ti*- 
uonsE,  p.  39S,  and  the  instances  of  (if- 
mtce  there  given. 

Tkacb,  part  of  a  horse's  harness,  old 
Eng.  tmyee  (Prompt.  Pare.),  old  Fr. 
Irayt  (Ptdagrave),  seems  to  be  a  plur^ 
taken  as  a  sing.,  standing  for  Ft.  traifi 
or  traidg,  drawing  straps.  Thus  Iracea 
is  a  double  plu.  =i  trmt-»-ea  (Skeat). 
Compare  Jesses. 

Traicl,  t  teame-lroie  or  liuil. — Cvlgrav. 

TaniiiTiE,  one  of  three  men  asso- 
ciated together,  Lat.  triumvir,  an  as- 
sumed Bing.  of  triumviri,  itself  a  nom, 
plural  evolved  ont  of  the  genitive  pin. 
triwn  viranim  {maffittraivi),  the  office 
"  of  three  men." 

Tbucb  is  a  disguised  plural  (like 
hodice,  pence,  £o.),  and  stuids  for  old 
Eng.  treioes,  triwee,  treowet,  pledges  of 
trutli  given  and  received,  pla.  of  (mce, 
a  pledge  of  reconciliation,  A.  Sax. 
fredtoo,  a  compact,  faith.  See  Skeat, 
B.v.    So  Irwx  =  truet, 

Tnacyi,  Iruyi,  or  tract  of  peea. — Proiipl. 
Faro. 

A  tretet  wi»  agreed  for  certajne  boorva; 
duiynge  y*  which  Irrtc,  y*  »rchpbj««bap  ol 
Ctiiterburr  .  .  -  sent  a  generall  pardon.— 
Fubjian,  Chnmiclti,  p.  6SJ  (ei.  1611). 
I  maste  trette  of  a  trtu  towcbude  tfabe 

***  MorttAflhun,l.l63. 

Take  ir«w  for  H  tyme. 

Id.  L  99t. 
TwBEZBBa,  a  cormption,  onder  the 
influence  of  nippers,  pineert,  *o.,  of  the 
older  form  tweeiee,  which  is  a  double 
plu.  lwee-t-e»,  since  tweet  or  tioeeae  is 
an  old  word  for  a  case  of  instruments, 
corresponding  to  Fr.  ituis,  old  Pr. 
esl^ye,  plu.  of  ^i,  ettwj,  whence 
ttaeexer,  uie  instrument  contained  in  a 
twees  or  oase.    See  Twbezkbs,  p.  411. 


D. 

Utab,  or  ufis  (Shakespeare),  an  old 
word  for  meriTinaking,  oiig.  a  festival 
and  the  week  after  till  its  octave,  is  a 
Norman  Fr.  equivalent  of  old  Fr. 
oitauvet,  plu.  of  oitattve,  the  eighth  day 
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(Lai.  oelavai  oompare  old  Pr,  uit  oqmTalent  to  Gieek pajiwffos,  "  white- 
i^: hvit)  fioai  oeto).  Saulm^oclaves  ramp,"  the  name  of  an  eagle.  See 
'"'     "      "     —  ■  "  Wbeat-eab,  p.  488. 

WBiif,  a   prov.  Eng.  word  for  ft 

machine  tnmmg  on  a  screw  (Wright), 

is  a  qaaai-aingalar  of  icAim«,  a  windlass 

(Yorke.),  mistakea  for  a  pinral.    But 

me,  is  a  cor-      ickimi  is  a  mere  oomiption  of  winch, 

r  wMle-er»e,      A.  Sax.  mnce  (Skeat). 
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ADDITIONS    AND    CORRECTIONS. 


Abhouikatioh,  p.  1.  St.  Angnstme 
had  ftlraady  suggested  a  derivation  of 
ahominor  as  though  it  was  abhonunor, 
BO  to  hate  one  as  not  to  Mteem  him  a 
man  (Serm.  ii.  o.  9).—Abp.  Trench, 
AugvtUnt  on  Sermon  on  Mount,  eh.  ii. 
10  man  kinds  lotbe 


ADdu 


Gmner,  Can/.  Amanlu,  iii.  SH  (ed.  Puili). 

Able,  p,  2.    Compare: — 
"  U'bit  bepBte  a  bU,"  quod  N  cbild«*  "  )«t 

I  ehHlleonLouer" 
"  Hit  ia  called  u  bor«,"  quod )«  knj3te'"a 

good  it  an  abultt." 

Chmlert  Autgni,  I.  «89  (E.E.T.8.>. 

MauMxiBB,  p.  4.  "Petrarch  iotro- 
duced  the  form  Mghgtie  for  Eclogae, 
imagining  the  word  to  be  derived  firom 
ali  (aiyif),  '  a  goat,'  and  to  mean  '  the 
oonTSTsation  of  goatherdB.'  But  as 
Dr.  Jolmson  observes  in  his  L\fe  of 
A.  Fhilipt,  it  could  only  mean  '  the 
tallc  otgoa/t.'  Such  a  compound,  how- 
ever, could  not  even  exist,  as  it  would 
be  alyo-Xojia,  if  anything." — C.  S.  Jar- 
ram,  Lyadaa,  p.  10. 

Ablmesse,  p.  4.  The  curions  old 
derivation  of  almt  as  "God's  water  " 
(Heb.  el,  Ood,  and  Egyptian  ni^,  water 
(Philo),  Coptiomo)  is  evidently  founded 


Compare ; — 

Thet  a1mp*d«de  aeaaf  quenlietli 
Aar  water  that  fir  aquenclwtb. 

SItonfiam,  Pntmi,  p.  37. 
For  (a  boc  oriK.    Sicut  aqua  extinguil 
isnem;  ila  JW  titmoBiut  eitinpiit  peccatum. 
Al  iwa  t«t  water  acwencbeit  ^t  fur,  swa  (■ 


tbait—   acwencheiS     ha  tataa. — Old    Eng. 
Homilia,  IbI  an.  p.  39. 
[Tbe   book   aailh,    &c.    JuK   ■■    water 

quencheth  the  fire,  so  alnu  qoencbeth  ain]. 

■  AoNAIL,  p.  6.  Though  this  word  and 
agnfl,  a  com,  have  no  doubt  beem  con- 
fused, the  true  origin  is  probably 
A.  Sax.  ang-ncegl,  that  which  pains  the 


AioRBtroDnt,  p.  468.  Lat.  a 
is  itself  a  oormption  of  its  other  name 
a/rgeownia,  so  called  perhaps  because 
used  as  a  remedy  for  argemd  (Greek 
Vytfwv),  a  white  speck  on  the  eje.  S«e 
Skeat,  p.  776. 

AiB,  p.  e.  Prof.  Skeat  has  since 
withdrawn  the  suggestion  that  Low 
Lat.  area  is  of  Icelimdio  origin. 

llaukeaornobule  eirt. 

Sir  DfgTtaiuMi,  L  46. 

Alb-hoof,  a  popular  old  Eng.  name 
for  the  plant  ground  ivy,  is  not  (as  the 
Brothers  Grimm  imagined)  Bdopt«d 
from  Dut.  et-Joc/,  i.e.  "ivy-leat"  » 
word  of  recent  introdnotion,  nor  yet 
probably  derived  from  aU,  A.  Sax.  eob, 
and  {bejhoof,  A.  Sax.  ibe-)hofiain,  "so 
called,  because  it  serves  to  dear  ale  or 

The  women  of  our  Northern  part*,  e»- 
pecisllj  about  Wales  and  Cheshire,  do  tna 
tbe  herbe  Althooue  into  their  ale,  *--  -*-- 
reaaon  thereof  I  knowe  not,  not' 

without  all  oontroneraie  it  ia  a  ._. „ 

agoinit  the  ^iefe*  iforeaaid ;  being  (nnaed 
*p  in  ale  and  drunke,  it  alio  purgelh  the 
bead  from  rheuma tick e  humour*  flowing  from 
the  braine.— (icnrn/e,  Htrbttl  <1597'^  p.  707. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  too,  that 
Am>/ should  be  a  corruption  of  A.  Sax. 
beafd,  tuafod,  head  (Mahn's  Wthter). 

The  oldest  forms  of  the  word  seem 
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to  be  h«yhou>e,  heytme,  hitihoue  (Waj), 
which  aeem  to  have  been  corrnpW 
into  hnlehoue,  alehoqf.  The  Prompt. 
P/iTvulontm  irives  "hove,  or  gronad 
yvy,"  also  "&we  of  oyle,  as  barme, 
and  ale."  In  this  latter  ease  Jiove 
Beemd  to  mean  fermentatioD,  the  same 
word  as  A.  Sax.  htsfr,  leaven  {Mark 
viii  IS,  prov.  En^.  heaving),  from 
hnbban,  to  heave.  Hone  as  apphed  to 
groaud  ivy  would  then  mean  tiie  plant 
Qsed,  like  yeast,  to  cause  fermentation. 
The  abange  to  -hoof  was  favoured  by 
its  aaioM  Jblfoi/t  and  honhova  (Way). 

Alexanders,  a  plant-name,  is  said 
to  be  a  oorruption  of  the  apecifio  Latin 
name  of  the  plant,  olutalrwn,  i.e.  the 
"black  vegetable,"  olui  atrum  {'Weh- 
eXer;  Hantm,  Eneiiclopad.  Diet.).  But 
see  Prior,  Pop.  Namet  of  Brit.  PUiTtIt, 

8.V. 

Alult,  so  spelt  as  if  the  moaning 
were  "  to  lay  down,"  to  cause  to  rest  or 
oease  (so  Biohardson),  as  in  the  phrase 
"  to  oUay  a  tumult,"  old  Eng.  alaye, 
aiaie  (Oower),  is  an  assimilation  to  Uie 
verb  to  toy  of  old  Eng.  alegge  (Chancer), 
to  alleviate,  from  old  Fr.  aUger,  to 
soften  or  ease,  and  that  from  Lat. 
alleviare,  to  lighten. 
Ifb;  your  tit,  my  dearost  father,  ]raa  hare 
Pol  the  wild  waters  in  this  roBr,  aHai/  than. 

Shaluipiart,  Ttniptll,  I.  i,  t. 
To  Hop  tlie  rumour,  and  ailay  tho«e  lougoes 
ThatduratdupurBeit. 

Id.  Htnn,  Vin.  ji.  I,  153. 
Allkt,  p.  6,  prov.  Eng.  for  the  aisle 
of  a  church,  is  seemingly  tm  Angli- 
oized  form  of  Fr.  aile,  &a  "  wing  "  of 
the  building,  Lat.  ola.  Compare  the 
soldier's  rtooUy  for  rmeille.  The  «  in 
aiile  is  probably  due  to  a  oonfasion 
with  iiU.  See  Iblb,  p.  191.  The  fol- 
lowing epitaph,  exhibiting  aliey  in  this 
sense,  I  copied  from  a  mural  tablet  in 
X/Boock  church,  Wilts : — 

Heare  Ljeth  In  This  Ally 
Neere  VatoTbii  Place 
The  Bodie  Of  RabprI  Ilellier 
Late  One  or  Ilifl  Mwaliea 
Crjen  To  The  Cooru  Of  The 
Conunon  Pleu  In  WeBtminiler 
Wboe  UT«d  63  Yeares  And 
Deceiwd  j-gOf  Aprill  Anu 
1630. 

AuaDOM,  p.  469.  Add  Sf.atntendra 
(Bug.  olmona),  for  ametidra,  the  initial 


a  being  assimilated  to  the  Arab,  article 
al,  with  which  so  many  Spanish  words 
are  compounded. 

AuwiFB,  the  name  of  an  American 
fish  resembling  the  herring  (Clupea 
terrata),  is  a  corruption  of  the  Indian 
name  oloo/.— Winthrop  (see  Uahn's 
Webgter,  s.r.). 

Ahaoamth,  so  spelt  as  if  derived 
from  Oreek  dnthos,  a  flower  (like  poly- 
aiUhoi,  chryeanlhetaum,  anfhohgy,  Sx.), 
was  formerly  more  oorraotly  written 
amarant  (MUtou),  being  derived  from 
Lat.,  Greek,  amaranltia,  "unfading." 
On  Uie  other  hand,  aerotite,  tArytoUie, 
should  be,  as  they  once  were,  spelt 
aemlith,  ehryKUih,  as  oontaining  Oreek 
lUhoa,  a  stone. 

AxBRT,  p.  6.    Compare : — 


The  place  . .  .  was  cal]>"l  the  Eli'mcMinaiT, 
or  Almoanr,  now  oomiptly  the  Ambrii,  for 
that  the  afm*  of  the  abbej  were  there  dia- 


.  Anbbbbs,  p.  B.  A  Lonsdale  oormp- 
tion  of  this  word  is  angle-berry  (B.  B. 
Peacock). 

Amcient,  p.  7. 
Strike  on  your  dnimmei,  apread  out  your 
anna  nil. 

Sir  Avdniii  Barlm,  1. 183  C'rcjf, 
Fvl.  MS.  lii.  41i). 

And-posskt-ahd,  p.  8.  An  Oxford- 
shire name  for  the  sign  "ft"  iHanuiom, 
apparently  for  "  and  [per]  se,  and  " 
(E.  D.  Soo.  Orig.  QUmiriet,  G.  p.  74). 

Akobkc,  the  French  namoofaHpeoies 
of  orehidaooous  plant  brought  from  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  Boton.  Lat  <m- 
pnsctttn,  is  on  assimilation  to  /omtt- 
graoam  of  the  Malayan  name  anggreq 
(Devic). 

Anktb,  p.  8.    Add  :— 

Henry  III.  cranted  to  Katherine,  late 
wife  to  W.  Hartlell,  twenty  ffet  of  land  in 
lenfftb  and  breadth  in  Smithlield,  ...  to 
build  her  a  recluK  or  anth<traga.—^taw,  Sur- 
vuy,  ]ti03,  p.  139  (ed.  Tboms). 

Anointed,  p,  8.  Compare  Isle  of 
Wight  ntenfui,  incorrigible,  "  a  nicnied 
eoonodrel,"  as  if  from  nienf,  to  anoint 
(E.  D.  B.  Orig.  Qlouariet,  xiiii.). 

Afpakbnt,  p.  9. 

Syr  Roger  Mortymer,  erle  of  the  Marche, 
ic  sone  and  heyre  vnto  ijr  Eilmude  Mor- 
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Fab/fit,  I 

O,  God  thee  me,  (hou  Lftdj  iweet, 
Mt  faeir  uid  Paraiui  thou  iDilt  be. 
Tkt  LmtTt'  Qaarrtl,  1.  16  <  Earlu  Pip- 
Portry,  li.  «53). 

ABBOua,  p.  XO,  properly  ft  sheller, 
then  ft  hut,  ft  Bummer-nouse,  the  sftme 
word  reoUv  as  harbour,  a  shelter  for 
ebipa,  old  £itg.  herheruif.,  herbcrjc,  loel. 
herhergi  (="arm7-Bbelter"),  has  been 
oonfused  sometiiiiefl  with  herber  (Lftt. 
herbarvim),  a  garden  of  herbs,  some- 
times with  Lftt,  cvrbor,  a  tree.  For  the 
lose  of  h  oompare  o«li«T  for  hoefhr,  old 
£ng.  o»t  for  ho»t,  and  the  pronnncift- 
tion  of  honimr,  hcwr,  honilal,  &&  So 
ti  for  old  Eng.  hit,  whioh  m^ohes  'tm 
for  him. 

Other  trees  there  wia  rntni  ooe. 
The  py»iiy,  the  pooler,  ud  the  pUne, 
With  brode  bnuiDohe*  mil  nboate, 
Within  the  eriar  and  eke  witboute. 

StjiiA/T  of  Loae  Utprt,  1.  M  (£ar/u  Pop. 
Patlry,  ii.  31). 

The  identity  of  arhowr  and  harbour 
was  soon  forgotten.    Compare  :— 

Whoe'r  rigg'd  furesbip  (o  lie  in  harboun. 
And  not  to  teelie  new  Uodi,  or  not  to  deole 
with  oil  I 
Or  built  bite  bonsei,  let  treoB,  and  arbon, 
Onelj  to  lock  np,  or  ebe  to  let  ttem  fall  I 
Umat,  Potmt,  1635,  p.  31. 
Since  Him  the  silent  wildemeue  did  hauae  : 
The  hasa'n  Hia  nofe  and  arhiur  harhour 

was. 
The  ground  Hie  bed,  Mid  His  moial  pil- 
lowe,  nasK. 

G.  FiilcAer.C&riiti  VicUinim 
Earth,  at.  14. 

Abohamobi^  p.  10.  With  reference 
to  the  Bngelie  oharftoter  ftttribnted  to 
birds,  it  may  be  noted  that  Giles 
Vletdier,  speaking  of  Christ's  asoen- 
sion,  Bud  the  ftttendftntftngels,  aaya  x-^ 

So  all  the  chorus  sang 
or  heaa'al;  birdt,   ai   to  the   etarrea   the; 
nimblv  aprang, 
ChritU  Tniimpk  after  Death,  at.  15, 1610. 
Rirda,  HeaTen*  choriitera,  orgsnique  thioatea. 
Which  (if  the;  did  not  die)  might  amme  to  bee 
A  tenth  rank*  in  the  beaTenlj  bierarohie. 
Dmat,  Patmt,  1635,  p.  tST, 
Aboost.    Mr.  0.  W.  Tanoook  has  a 
note  in  support  of  the  Bftgosftn  origin 
of  this  wora  in  Nolet  and  Qtteriet,  6th 
8.  iv.  489,  where  be  has  the  following 
oitations  1 — 


Fnrlhennore,  bow  acceptable  a  tbing  may 
thii  be  to  the  Ainw^i,  Hnlka,  Canreb,  and 
other  foreign  rich  Iftden  riiipe,  paeainK  wiihin 
or  b*  aa/  of  tbe  aea  limits  of  Her  Maje'tr'a 
TOfaltj.— Dr.  John  Dm,  7^  Ptlty  ATaftf 
Rofiai  (in  Thi  EBgliih  Garner,  TOl.  iL  p.  67, 
date  1577). 

A  Saltee,  which  ia  a  ship  much  like  nnto 
an  Argtmi  of  a  rery  great  burden  and  bifF- 
af».—A'Fight  at  Sea,  16ir  {E»g.  Gamer,  u. 
«00). 

It  is  nid  that  thoae  Taat  Carrack'a  eall^ 
Arginiti,  which  are  so  much  &med  for  the 
TBfitness  of  their  burthen  and  Bulk  were  cor- 
nipll;  so  denominated  from  Ragaiia,  and 
from  tbe  name  of  this  citt  [Rapua]. — Sir 
P.  R-Kaal,  Prtwnl  Suie  ej  the  Otioiwni  £■■- 
pin,  1675,  p.  119. 

In  the  following,  or^oMe  is  ft  tmnUer, 
Ft.  argoutin,  Sp.  e^gvatS, 

And  on  the  Sonth  side  of  Poule'scburche- 
f  irde  an  argaiit  came  from  the  battlmenu  of 

the  game  churcbe  upon  a  cable,  b^jing  made 
lasle  to  an  ankrr  at  the  deanes  doore,  i^ng 
uppan  his  breaite  aidjing  hjmwlf  neitber 
wilh  hande  nor  foole.— FoA^a,  CArsa.,  Feb. 
19,  l.'>46,  p.  709  (ed.  Ellii). 

Abshbtbick,  p.  13. 
Tbe  ferat  of  whicbe  ia  nmutif  m. 
And  the  second  ia  aaid  muaique. 
GaiHr,  Can/.  Amanlii,  iii.  S9  (ed.  Panli). 
For  God  made  all  the  begjnnynge 
In  nombre  per^te  well  in  oertajnte 
Who  koewe  artmelntke  in  ererj  d^re. 
Hauvt,  PnjliiM  nf  Pltanrt,  cap.  XT. 
p.  57  {Percj  Soc.). 

AsFEH  is  B  curious  oomiption,  tin 
Sftme  as  if  we^oke  (tf  an  oajbeis  instead 
of  an  oak.  The  proper  name  of  the 
tree,  as  in  prov.  English,  is  the  atp, 
old  Eng.  lUpe,  etpe,  A.  Sax.  wtp,  toe 
adjectival  form  of  which  was  atpem 
("ftn  (wpen  leaf."— Chaucer).  Simi- 
larly heeehen,  A.  Sai.  hicen,  waa  the 
adjective  of  b6e  (Icel.  b6k);  and  from 
this  WHS  evolved  the  Bubstantive  betdk 
(A.  Sax.  Uce).  The  tme  etymologicftl 
name  of  the  tree  {fagvt)  would  be 
booA:;  the  word  for  a  volume  being 
identically  the  same  (see  Skeftt,B.TV.). 
The  iBle  of  Wight  folk  have  oorrupted 
the  word  into  »nap»en  (E.  D.  S.  Orig, 
QloMtariet,  xxiii.). 

An  eiftctly  similftr  error  is  Kitdat, 
which  is  properly  the  ftdjeetiral  form 
of  Und  (A.  Sax.  UneCi,  whence  ewruptly 
itne  and  Ume,  the  tree-name. 

So  linen  meant  originally  made  of 
Kn  or  flax  (A.  Sax.  Jin);  we  Btmsw 
Kn-tefd,  and  tbe  LaaoasUre  folk  epeek 
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of  "ft  Knshirt,"or"ah'Baheat."  Com- 
pare noine,  which  Wfts  prob.  originaUj 
an  ftdj.  form  (as  if  toanne,  Bow-iab),  ^ 
Lftt.  guitua,  like  «gutne  (sea  Bkeat, 


"  This  noise  Ib  enoosh  t'  tt«»ny  say- 
body." — £.  D.  8i>c.  Orig.  Qhtaariet, 
C.  p.  99. 

AmoNT,  p.  16. 
Like  u  tbe  on'rotu  nttdltjojK  la  bend 
To  ber  mt)[ne(ic  Friend  ; 
Or  u  the  greedy  loTer'a  eje-b>lU  Sj 
At  bU  fiur  mistren'  eje  : 
So,  n  we  cling  (o  etrtb  ;  ire  tj  and  paff. 
Yet  e*  not  fjut  enougb. 

QuarSi,  EnbUmi,  bk.  i.  13, 

If  we  andenlood '  sll  (he  d^rpen  of 
■■nabilit7  in  theieriiceorGod,  or  if  we  hid 
nueb  love  to  God  u  he  des^rm  ...  we 
could  no  more  deliberate :  for  liberty  of  will 
ia  like  tbe  motion  of  a  munetic  needle  to- 
ward the  north,  full  of  irenibliiiif  and  uncer- 
tainly till  it  were  Gxeil  in  Iht  btUved  point; 
it  warera  aa  long  aa  it  i«  iiree,  and  ia  at 
reat,  when  it  can  cbooaa  no  more. — Jer. 
Taylar,  Strmm  an  1  Cer.  IV.  iJ. 

See  alao  a  passage  is  Bp.  Aadrewes, 
Sermons,  fol.  p.  888. 


Baffui,  p.  18. 

Should  we  (aa/Oa)boiTow  all  out  of  others, 
and  gatbar  oothiog  of  oar  ai<luea,  our  namra 
would  be  ftofuUon  eaerie  booke-aelltTs  atoll. 
— r.  Naih,  Piirei  PtniUm,  p.  40  (Shalu. 
Soc.). 

BiOGAOB,  p.  19.    Compare  :- 


wtake, 

f>*i/!got^t  ofa  miaen  mudd, 
'  other,  aa  in  B  nuirket,  make. 
But  gol^  can  guild  a  rotteti  piece  of  wood. 
Sir  f.  Sidnts,  ^  rendu,  lGt9,  p.  85. 

Baggage  was  formerly  nsed  in  ttie 
■enae  of  vorthlesa,  good-for-nothiag. 

Now  nothing  bnt  a  baggag€  bay,  U  harbor 
nothing  good. 
Camdtn,  Rtmahiti,  p.  «84  (tSSff). 
Vie  neuer  be  ao  kinde, 
Aa  venture  life,  for  aucb  an  Tglj  hag 
That  lookea  boUi  like  a  iag^igt  and  a  bag. 
Sir  J.  Haringlm,  Ipigramt,  it,  4*. 

Baixbd,  p.  10.    Compare  Lonsdale 
balled,  white-fftoed  (B.  B.  Peaoook). 


Bandicoot,  a  epeoies  of  Indian  rat, 
is  a  oomiption  of  the  Telinga  noma 
pantUkokat  x.e.  "pig-rat"  (Sir  J.  E. 
Tennent,  Nal. HitU^of  CeyUm,p.H), 

Bandoo,  p.  20. 
Huah  now,  yee  buiid-doggi,  barke  no  more  at 

Bnt  let  me  alide  away  in  aecrecie. 

MartttM,  Satgrtt,  v.  anb  fin. 

Babob,p.  21.  Compare:— 
There  tw  divers  old  Caulic  Worda  yet  re- 
mnining  in  the  French  which  are  pure 
Uritiab,  both  for  Hvnae  and  Pn.nuociation 
...  but  especially,  when  one  apeaka  any 
old  VVord  in  Frencb  that  cannot  be  undei^ 
aCood  they  aay,  11  parte  Baragiuia,  which  ia 
to  Ihia  Day  in  Welsh,  WhiU-bnad.—Howtlt, 
Fam.  Letitr,,  bk.  i».  19. 

Babnabt,  p.  22.  In  Tascany  the 
lady-bird  is  called  lucia,  the  inaeot  of 
light  (De  Onbematis,  Mythokgie  det 
Planlet,  i.  211). 

Base-bobm,  p.  28.  With  old  Fr.  JUt 
de  bast,  sou  of  a  pack-saddle,  compare 

Qer.  bankari,  a  bastard,  from  bank,  a 
beDcb,  and  old  Eng.  bulker,  a  proati- 
tote.  It.  and  Span,  haslo,  Frov.  bast. 
Ft.  bat,  a  saddle,  is  of  dispttted  origin. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Qroome  says  it  is  dearly  of 

S'psy  descent,  comparing  the  Romani 
ahto,  "  saddle,"  pass.  part,  of  beshAia, 
"I  sit"  (In  Gijwi/ Tcn(g,  p.  389).  Fr. 
fil  de  bat,  "  chitd  over  the  hatch,"  from 
It.  battc.  Pop.  Latin  battum,  a  paok- 
saddle,  connected  with  Gk.  ^iarai  [?), 
from  iSaoTiiitiv,  to  carry,  support. 
Compare  Lat.  baiterva,  a  aedan-ohair ; 
Fr.  baton,  bastun,  a  stick,  as  a  support 
(Atkinson). 

And  oner  this  he  hadde  of  toit,  whiche 
after  were  made  legyttyinal,  by  dame  Kalbe- 
ryne  Swynforde.  in  oonnya  John,  whioba 
WIS  liter  dake  of  SomerKti  Thomas  erle  of 
Huntyngedone,  or  duke  of  Eietyr,  &  Heniy, 
which  was  callyd  y*  rychf  cardynall. — 
Fabyin,  Cknmirlti,  1616,  p.  533  (ed.  EllU). 

They  which  are  bom  out  of  Marriage  ira 
called  BaiEnnft,  that  ia  baM-Urtit,  like  the 
Mute  which  ia  ingendred  of  in  Asse  and  a 
Mare.— if .  Smith,  Stnmiai,  p.  14  (1667). 

Battlb-dobb,  p.  31. 

Now  you  talke  of  a  bee,  lie  tell  you  a  tale 
of  a  ballUdi-rt.—T.  NaA,  Pitrt*  Feniltat, 
p.  6»(SbakH.Soc.}. 

Many  s  iole  ibout  the  nolo 
with  I  great  baitili  dort. 
A  Mlrii  Jtit  haiB  a  Sirgamnt  mUe 
Una  ttbta  Fnn,  I.  (60. 
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Thoueh  thyn  «rnir  be  badde  •nd  ynel  bufff. 
CiBU«r,Cl.riBI  Tate.  965  (CUreo. 
Pr*»>. 
Hir  vni;,  so  ricbelj  *"<;«■ 

Bew&bimo,    cariouely  nsod   by  D« 

ily  (o  ie  waM  (ewe  c»Mi(«*),^ 


BsikT,  u  B  Dftntioal  word,  e.o.  in  the 
phraae, "  to  beat  upto  windward,"  gene- 
ral^ understood,  no  doubt,  -of  a  ship 

hvffeting  its  way  agiunat  wind  and 
weather,  and  forcibly  oTerooming  afl 
with  blows  all  oppoBing  foroee,  baa  "  ' 


b  really  the  same  word  aa  loel.  beita, 
to  oruiae,  tank,  weather,  or  sail  round, 
properly  "to  let  the  ehip  bUe  [i.e.  grip 
or  oatoh]  the  wind  (Cleaaby,  p.  66),  and 
so  identical  with  Eng.  to  baU.  IceL 
l^a  is  a  derivative  olbHa,  to  bite  (bo. 
the  wind),  to  sail  or  cruise  [Id.  64). 
Bee  Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.,  s.v.  Wealker- 
heaien.  Compiire  prov.  Eng.  6tfc,  the 
hoU  which  the  short  end  of  a  lever  has 
upon  the  thing  to  be  lifted  (Wright). 

BensiDDEH,  p.  26. 

or  pore  men  iMt  ben  biddrtdt  Bt  coochen  in 
muk  or  dint  is  litel  boajt  on  or  nojt.— Wti- 
ctiffe,   UnprinUd  IcJri.,  p.  SIl  (E.E.T.8  ). 

'Duuid— let  bim  alone,  for  he  WM  in  by! 
cbildbood  a  bednd  atta.—Latimir,  Sermnu, 
p.5t. 

Beao-pot.  Mr.  Wedgwood  tells  me 
that  he  has  obserred  this  word  for  a 
pot  of  flowen  so  spelt  in  a-  modem 
novel,  as  if  from  Pr.  heau  pot,  pot  of 
beauty.  It  is  a  corruption  of  bom-pot 
(Sftla,  in  Latham),  or  more  correctly 
hough-pot  {NortieTKlator,  in  Halliwell), 
a  pot  for  iMDgliB. 
There's  migbly  niKtteis  in  them,  I'll  aMure 

And  in  the  ipreBdingof  >  beugh-pol. 

Btmniont  and  FItlcker,  The  Oaaimb, 


Strike    out  "See 

COHBLT." 

Beef-utbb,  p.  25.   Lady  Cowper  in 
her  Diary,  under  date  March  8, 1716, 

speaks  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  as  "  Cap- 
tain of  the  Beef-eatere "  (p.  W,  M. 
1865).    See2f.>Q.5thS.Tii.886. 

Belui.,  p.619.  In  the  following! 


old  Eng.  war,  meaning  teary,  cautions ; 
A.  Sax.  wAr,  We  mi^t  as  correctly 
form  be»ttri«g  from  to  be  «»". 

"  Oh,  mj  lord,  bcw»re  "f  j«^"V^"  ^*^ 
and  my  lofd  c"  "  ' 


aid  canldn't  powibly  hare  more 
idTjring  of  it  than  mnelf.— Or 
latiAiographie  Slutclxti,  Worla,  xiT. 


For  the  right  usage  compare : — 

or  whom  hi  thou  rare  nbo.— ,4.  I",  «  Tm. 


a-mag. 


Theyip 


rt  of  it,  and  Aed  u 


I  mu  aare  of  (be  fairnt  medler  tre«. 

Chaiiar,  Ffomr awl  LtaJ\\.  Bi. 
Compare  the  peculiar  use  of  fan- 
taeUing  in  the  following: — 
TUI  she  brake  from  theii  annea  (althon^ 
Going  from  tbem,  from  them  abe  coald  not 
And  Jara-ittUing  the  floclte,  did  homeward 
Sir  P.  Sidntu,  Araidia,  16«9,  p.  91. 

Bile,  p.  38,  seems  to  be  the  ri^t 
form,  which  has  been  corrupted  to  boil, 
from  a  confusion  with  boil,  to  babble 
from  heat.  Compare  the  A.  Bar.  form 
^Ee,  and  loel.  beyla,  a  swelling  (Skeat, 
p.  781). 

Blbsb,  p.  81.  Prof.  Atkinson  thinki 
Fr.  bUttfT,  Norm.  Pr.  bUsixr  {"  Ble  »« 
sent  6fc«cfe."— Fifl  tie  St.  jlu()an,622),i» 
connected  with  M.  H.  Ger,  bltUen,  to 
chop  to  pieces,  0.  H.  Ger.pfei. 

Curiously  enough,  tliis  word  aeemsto 
survive  in  prov.  English.  An  East 
Iiancashirecattle-dealerhaa  been  heard 


i"""?^.?,""-  "'JJ"""";;3rKfc^      toaskaoompanion.oneofwhosefingers 


and  Beelxebub 

[He  was  watching 
Mammon,  and  high  boi 


itiatwe)  npon  his  finger,  i 
dently  a  wound  or  hm:t  (JT^.  i 


Blindfold,  p.  81.  As  an  instance  of 
the  general  assumption  that  this  woid 


of  Alial  and  Ueel- 
ofGod.— Mr».  Oliphant, 
Lift  0/  Ed.  Irmng,  p.  *11. 

Beskkh,  p.  28.  Pri^.  Skeat  tolls  me  me  geuBnu  oesuiux'""'*  •"";  •"••'  "".'" 
that  this  identification  of  beeeen  with  has  reference  to  the /oid»  of  the  matwMi 
Wwti  is  qwle  mcoixect.    Compare :—       used  to  cover  the  eyes,  compare  the 
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Iblloving  reme  of  ft  poom  cm  the  words 
"Thajhlht^olded  Him"   (St.  ImJu 


Erea,  whgae  least  fluh  of  sovran  ir 
Mieht  irntp  the  world  in  Taldi  of  fire, 
m  JUoN(%  PuM,  N.  S«T.  Tol.  ziii. 
p.«S. 

BussK,  sometimes  used  in  old  Eng. 
for  to  UsM  (A..  Sax.  UHtian,  bZednon, 
O.  Northumb.  bloedtian,  to  aaorifioe,  to 
ooDBeorate  with  blood,  A.  Bax.  IiMd),  as 
if  it  meant  to  make  happy,  A.  Sax. 
biis*Can,  iJit nan,  to  bestow  &2im(A.  Sax. 
bUt,  blitbeneas,  from  bli^e,  joyful],  like 
Lat.  beare,  to  bless,  whence  heabu, 
Itappj.  So  bUMitig  is  ad  old  oomiptioii 
of  bletting  {A.  Sax.  bloettung,  bloed- 
—tng). 

[She]  gaa  the  cbild  (e  kine 
And  lnU«l  It,  and  after  gan  it  btiiu. 
CluHaT,  CUrkit  TaU,  I.  bSi. 
)« ibel  WW  h  blUtid  blod. 
Curw  Munifi,  1.  10^  (Cotton  M3. : 
hituet,  Fairfti  MS.). 
Commea  now  d)  me. 
My  fadir  bUiitii  cbilder  fre. 
Ilampole,  Prickt  of  Canicitna,  1.  6146. 
Wbo  trate  to  offer  aLall  hare  m;  Ui/uuh?*. 
—Hruweod,  Tlu  Four  P'l  ( Dodalev,  i.'  T<>,  ed. 
18*51. 

All  that  .  .  .  were  dfvoute  fholde  haue 
goddea  ftfvHVX. — l-if'ir  ihe  Hol^  and  BUiud 

^'       ■       ■'-    ■"'     ■■■     ■      tarl.m.  14a5. 

Moll. 


\ir,U 


Hctif' 


See  Diefenbaoh,  Ootk.  Spraehe,  i.  318 ; 
Bttmuiler,  p.  813 ;  aod  Skeat,  p.  781. 
The  aoeount  of  Bless,  p.  81,  sboald  be 
modified  in  acoordaooe  with  the  ftbove. 


litaChaTut  Life,  I.  38S(P>rcu  Fet, 
MS.  iii.  Tt). 

BomiTBE,  p,  84.  An  old  use  of  the 
word  is  "uarwjvrBi  ignis  ossiam." 
—OaaioUoon  Anglicura,  1488  (Skeat, 
781).  The  original  meamng  was,  no 
donbt,  a  ftmeral  pyre  for  oonsiuiiing 
the  bone*  of  a  oorpee. 

BooziHa-KEN,  p.  8S.  Compare  boozah 
or  looaeh,  the  Wley-beer  of  modem 
Egypt  (Lane,  Thotitandand  OneNightt, 
i.  118). 

Boss,  p.  86.  I  now  tliink  this  is 
another  use  of  old  Eug.  6om,  old  Dut. 


buy*,  a  tube   or    oondoit-pipe.     See 
Trunk,  p.  408.    Compare : — 

Botte  Alle;,  ao  called  of  a  but  of  aprjng 
waler  coDtiniiallj  runniDg. — Stou,  Surny, 
p.  79  (ed.  Thoma)- 

BofiruBON,  p.  466.  Bimilarlj  Qreek 
^aipakoc  (whence  our  bt^alo),  origiDallj 
meaning  an  tmtelope,  is  believed  to  be 
a  foreign  word  assimilated  to  Oreek 
^vc,  anox(Skeat,  788). 

BowSB,  p.  86.  As  arhowr  has  often 
been  associated  with  Lat.  arbor,  a  tree, 
so  botver  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  "  a 
shaded  place  of  retirement  formed  of 
trees  or  the  bows  [boughs]  or  branches 
of  trees  "  (Bichardson).  Compare  old 
Etig.  "  iwwa  of  a  tre,  ramus."— Prompt. 
Parv.  Thus  Shakespeare  speaks  of 
"  the  pleached  bower"  {Much  Ado, 
iii.  1),  i.e.  plaited,  iuterUoing  bower, 
and  Milton  speaks  repeatedly  of  Eve's 
"  ehady  bower." 

Alone  they  paie'd 

On  totbeirbliiaful  Aoiirr.-  ....  tbe  roof 

Vf  IbiolceslcoTen  was  inworea  shade. 

Laurel  and  myrtle,  aod  what  hi|;her  grew 

Of  trm  and  fragrant  leaf. 

Par.  Loit,  ii.  695. 

Yea  hare  heard  of  the  building  of  Jonah, 
how  God  buildelbtheane  bj  art,  the  other  by 
nature  ;  the  one  a  Ubemacle  of  baughi,  the 
other  an  arbor  or  baaeroli  lirinE  or  growing 
tree,  which  thefataessof  the  earth  nourished. 


Ere  tbeae  have  clothed  their  hranchg  bowtn. 


Id.  Aylnitr'i  FuUi,  1.  156. 

tt  originally  denoted  a  small  inner 
room  distinot  from  tbe  common  hall, 
esp.  a  lady's  chamber,  A.  Sax.  Ur 
(loel.  bur),  from  buan,  to  dwell. 

Boart,  ohambyr,  thalamaa.  —  Praaut, 
Pan. 

I  alia)  lene  l>e  a  boar, 
|>al  ia  up  in  |«  heye  tour. 

Ha»U>kthiDa»t,i.tOri. 
Cutlesadoun  failed 
bo)«  hallea  aiit  Aura. 
Body  aitd  Saul,  I.  13t  {BMdtker,  Alt. 
Eag.  UicAt.p.  810). 

His  Leman  from  the  ^itygian  Piincea  bturt. 
Spmir,  F.  Qiietui,  IV.  i.  38. 

BsaKNT,  an  Oxfordshire  word  for 
freckled  (and  bran«,freckIeB). — E.B.Soc. 
On'g.  QUmarieB,  C,  p.  76,  The  word  is 
not  directly  connected  with  bran,  the 
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grains  of  which  freokles  might  be  Bnp- 
poaed  to  resemble,  nor  wiUi  N.  Eag. 
bran,  to  bum,  brant,  brent,  burnt,  as  if 
Bun-bDmingH  ;  it  is  rather  frana  old  Fr. 
bran  az  bren,  (1)  filth,  ordure,  (2)  a 
spot  or  defilement  (also  (S)  refuse  of 
whest, "bran");  oompara  Fr. brencux, 
filthy,  Bret.brenn. 

FrecliKn,  or  frecclei  in  onet  fue,  lentile, 


Bbubh-mobb,  p.  S21. 
Know  tb*I  Prince  Kdward  is  at  Bmun-nnM. 
Grttn,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bvagagft 
lSM{p.  16i,«l.  Djce). 

Brbbcbeb,  p.  88.  For  the  old 
word  breech  with  which  this  was  ooo- 
fused,  oompwn  the  following : — 

I'riiCmn  >clure  the  br«st, 

The  tang  ul  oeic  ihe  |jride ; 
The  hemingM  iwilhe  on  est. 
He  Bchar  and  Imjd  beeide ; 
The  breche  [=  bultock>]  adowD  he  threat. 
He  ritt,  nud  gui  to  right. 

Sir  TriilTtm,  It.  xliT.  (ed.  Scott), 
■b.  ISiO-ciO. 

A.  Sax.  bree,  breech  (Lat.  wUeg). — 
Leeehdiyma,  Wortcunning,andStarornft, 
vol.  iii.  Qlottary  (ed.  Cockayne). 
It  ii  no  Dog  or  Bitch 
That  Blaadi  behind  him  M  bis  Bntth. 

BulUr,  Htulilmu,  II.  iii.  170. 

Heame  says : — 

The  Scoli  bighUnders  csll  their  plsddi 
br-ahamt ;  uid  frmA,  in  that  UnguigeiBiROi- 
fiea  spotted,  as  their  plaids  are  of  muj 
colloura.  That  the  bmchx  of  the  old  Gaub 
were  not  britehti,  I  premune  from  8ae(onin«, 
irha  Mj*  in  Vita  Ce«.  "  tidem  ineuriaGalli 
brmait  depMuerunt." — Rtliq,  Hiamiaiue,  u, 
ISB  (ed.  Bliaa). 

BaiCK,  p.  88. 

"  Ethel  ia  >  britk,  and  Alfred  is  a  trump,  I 
Ihiok  Tou  >tj,"  remarka  Lady  Kew. — 
Tharktra;,,  Tht  Nwconui,  ch.  x.  p.  106. 

Bbown,  in  the  old  English  ballad 
phrase,  "the  bright  broicne  sword," 
according  to  Gleasby  and  Vigftuson 
(p.  77)  is  cormpted  from  loel.  bragiinn, 
(jrawn,  unsheathed.  Compare  loel. 
"  sverC  brvgtil,"  a  drawn  sword,  from 
bregia,  to  draw  or  brandish,  old  Kng. 
braide.  Compare  old  Eng.  browdene. 
Soot  brvwdyne,  extended,  displayed. 

In  mj  hand  a  bright  broam  brand 
that  will  well  bite  of  thee. 
Ptrcji  F.>lio  MS.  ml.  i.  p.  66, 1.  71. 


t      )  BUDGE 

If  this  be  oorreot,  the  word  is  fiirthor 
corrupted  in  the  following : — 

Yoang  Johnstone  had  a  Hal-bnicM  awonl, 
Huos  low  dowp  br  hia  gair. 

LegtndarttBalladtnJ  SciHlanil,p.tn 
(ed.  Uicka;). 
Bat    we    meet    "  brandes   of    brovne 
atele"  in  Morfe  Arthwre,  1, 1167. 
Bbowm  Bkeu>,  p.  40.    Compare : — 
All  feate  of  airnn  are  now  abridged  . . . 
To  di^inr-up  of  skeletons. 
To  mSie  Broica  Gttrta  of  the  boon. 
S.  Bulkr,  Werlu,  u.  S90  (ed.  Clarke> 

BsowN  Siuny,  p.  40. 

John  RoTnoldes  founde  hia  mmpuunn 
■jttjnge  in  a  broicat  itadif  at  the  Inite  fcale, 
to  whom  be  sard :  for  ihame  man  how  iTttal 
thoul— AIcruTufuunii(juiclB.4nw«i«,liiii. 
(ab.  1S35). "  See  W,  4  «.  6th  S.  t.  M. 

Bnrain-dttp,  Lost  in  tefieetion,  JTchI.-^ 
Wright,  Pm.  Diet.        ' 

Bubble,  p.  41.  The  following  is  by 
Ned  Ward  about  1717 :— 

Should  honest  brethren  onoe  disonn 

Our  knaveneii,  thry'd  diaown  ua 
And  biibil'd  fools  more  wit  ibotild  learn. 
The  Lord  hare  mercy  on  aa. 
Cavalier  & 

Maekay).  ' 
And  tilly  u  that  biMU  every  wbit. 
Who  at  Ihe  self-iame  blot  ii  ilwaya  hit. 
OliUam,  Potnu  (ah.  ICBO),  p.  160 
(ed.  Bell). 
No,  DO,  friend,  I  shall  uerer  be  ftuMeilODi 
of  my  religion.— PifUinr,  (Corlit,  p,  175(ed. 
1841). 

BoDOK,  p.  43.    Compare  :— 

Would  not  aoDie  bead. 
That  is  with  eeeming  sbadowe*  only  fed, 
Swears  yonnme  damaske-coat,  yon  gnuded 

Were  Mine  graTesober  Cata  UtieanT 
When,   let   him  but  in  judgemant*  ei^t 

He's  Daugfal  but  badgi,  old  gaidl,  browne 
foi-fnr  bee. 

MonUn,  Sctarge  of  Vitlani*,  Sat.  rii. 
(toL  ijj.  p.  WO). 
Compw«    Lincolnshira  Jmg,    taatj, 
pleased,  oonoeited,  lively,  e,g.  "  Aa  bug 
as  a  lop  [=  flea] .— E.  D.  6oc.  Orit. 
Qlouarwa,  C.  p.  116. 
Compare  i- — 

Boggviehyri  [roiawritten  hxf^gjie^nt],  bip 
gilKhe,  W^ihe,  Tumidus. — Prtmpl.  Parr. 

fiDgfV,  Duioplioiu,  an  old  Norwich  achool- 
word.—  lVrithl. 
Old  Eng.  >^,aelf-suSeieot.— M. 
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Binx,p.48. 

Id  ■  letler  of  the   Etz\  of  Ltuderdak, 
writl^D  in  164B,  he  mentioni  &  report  which 

be  koow*  ia  blae,  and  adds  the  cautionirf 
^lealhaia— '\A  Bolt)."— See  The  IlamUtai 
Pqxn,  16:38-50,  p.  238  (Camdea  Soo.). 

BoLLr-BooK,  p.  44.  An  old  aoUoqaial 
oomiption  of  bally  bbsiub  to  be  buUock. 

Then  joa  bsTe  cbwged  nM  with  buOachin/; 
joa  into  owoing  the  truth.  It  is  Ter;  iikeir, 
an't  it,  pleue  joai  wonhip,  that  I  Bhoald 
baUeck  hun  l—FUidiitg,  HiH.  of'  a  Foundling, 
bk.  ii.  ch.  & 
BuKFBB,  p.  4S.  Compare  :— 
We  hare  aaloeded  the  bread-buket,  the 
beef-kettle,    and     the    bttr-bambardt    there, 


Other  bottles'  wee  have  of  leathn-,'  bat 
tbej  moat  lued  unongil  the  ahepheardi  and 
harreat  people  of  the  coiintrey ;  .  .  .  beaidea 
the  great  black -jack  and  bombardi  tt  the  ooait, 
which  when  the  Frenchmen  firat  aaw,  thej 
reported  si  their  relume  into  their  oouDtrej, 
that  the  EngliahmeD  uaed  to  driuke  out  of 
their  booten. — t'hilaeothimula,  ar,  ThelimBk- 
ard  opeiudf  ttc-  p-  45(1635). 

Why  da 'at  thou  conuerae  with  that  Tranke 
of  Humors,  that  Bouldng-Hulch  of  Beaalli- 
Deaae,  that  swolne  Parcell  of  Dropsiea,  that 
huge  Bomtard  of  8*eke. — SltakiMptart,  1  Htn. 
i(^act  u.  ao.  4. 

Sdsdbh,  p.  4fi.  Burden  of  a  Bong, 
from   bourdon,   a   trompet,  fm   organ- 

£ipe.  Prof.  AtkinBon  tbinka  that  the 
>tter  word  may  he  only  another  usage 
of  btirdo,  a  long  staff,  to  which  it  bore 
a  resemblance.  It.  hordone,  a  pilgrim'B 
BtaC^  a  name  fiMietioasly  derived  &om 
Lat.  bvrdo,  a  mole ;  oompore  8p.  mvUia, 
(1)  a  mole,  (2)  a  crotch. 

The  confusion  of  burden  with  burllien 
(A.  Sax.  byrten,  what  Ib  borne,  a  load] 
WB8  perhaps  promoted  by  the  ecriptnral 
usage  of  hirden  for  a  heavy  stram,  an 
oppreasive  or  afSictive  prophecj,  e.^. 
"  tne  bwden  of  Nineveh  "  (WaAwn  i. 
1); "  the  buriicnof  the  word  of  the  Lord  " 
{Ze(h.  ix.  1).  Compare  the  phrase, 
"  This  wa«  the  bm-den  [ue.  gist  or  im- 
port] of  oU  his  remarks. 

No  Porter's  Burlhtn  paaa'd  along, 
But  aerr'd  for  Burlhm  to  bis  lone. 

BmttT,  Hudiina,  II.  iu.  390, 
The  iroablea  of  a  worthy  priest, 
The  burtJun  of  mj  song. 
Cnapir,  Tlu  YtaHy  Uutrm,  I.  4. 

Bd  SMisn,  p.  m.    Compare  :— 


C  hiacan  an  turf unnit  arbm  e  Itir  Ihiit  dnnent. 
P,  Dt  ThuuH,  Livn  lUi  Cnalunt,  I.  74* 

(ISth  cent.). 
[Each  year  the  trees  shoot  out  and  give 
(heir  fmit.] 


breadth.— F-JIar  (Bai%,  Lift  of  f.  FuUcr, 
p.  199). 

Who  came  to  stock 
The  etherial  pastnree  with  ao  fair  a  flook, 
Bumitlitd  and  battening  on  their  food. 

Dr^n,  Hbut  and  Panlhtr,  i.  390. 

BumiaA,  to  polish,  is  itself  altered  by 
metathesis  ( old  Fr.  burnir)  bom,  old  Fr. 
6rt»ur,  It.  bruntre  (O.  H.  Oer.  brun, 
brown,  diu:k),aBifMbrot(ini«A.  Changes 
as  violent,  ae  that  bom  bwgen  to  bur* 
tiige  or  burm'sA,  might  be  adduced. 
Compwv  ancestor  for  onfecMsor,  otneki 
for  alemeti  Fr.  orseille  for  roeheUei 
WaUon  ercu^Me  for  Uquorux  i  Sp.  to- 
brego,  &om  Zu^ttbris ;  Sp.  moitramto  ^ 
It.  mentatirv  i  old  Fr.  ortrait  (Cotgrave) 
for  refrain.  See  further,  under  WaiaHT, 
p.  452,  and  Wallbt  below. 

BosB,  an  old  and  prov.  Eng.  word 
for  the  inner  part  of  the  nave  of  ft 
wheel  (Bailey ;  LontdaU  Qlotgary),  is 
a  oomiption  of  old  Fr.  boiste,  the  same, 
oris,  a  box ;  Prov.  botHa,  bmts a,  from 
L.  Lat.  btvBida,  mc.  <d  buin'*,  a  box. 

BuTOH,  p.  46.  Similarly  to  nmndle 
has  been  evolved  out  of  »v)irtdl«r  (Oar. 
Sehtcindler),  and  fo  aloie,  to  tendafire, 
from  the  older  form  gloher. 

BuTTES-BrifP,  p.  47. 

Tbooee  Dt  connaw  tell  a  bitieriuTnp  (to  a 
gillbooler  [—  owl].-~CoUitr,  IfarJktCLaacasL 
dialect),  p.  34. 

Bdttkbt,  p,  47,  Dot.  hoUel^  (Se- 
wel).  When  nsed,  as  in  the  Lonsdale 
direct,  for  a  dairy,  the  form  has  ari- 
dently  tsaoted  on  the  meaning. 

Bt-law,  p.  48.  In  Cnmberland  a 
onatom  or  law  established  in  a  town- 
ship or  vill^  iB  still  called  s  byar  lau>, 
or  Mr  lam  (B.  D.  6oo.  Orig.  Qhuariei, 
C.  p.  107). 


Oalp,  p.  48.  The  obief  muscles  of 
the  body  were  named  ttosa  livelT  ani- 
mals ;  e.g.  loel.  kinn-JUkr  =  dieek- 
mnscle;  ka^  (calf)  of  the  leg  (Vigfiis- 
son] ;  muf,  moiue,  the  bicepe  mnsole  of 
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the  arm,  aod  Bo  in  A.  8ax.  and  O.  H.  O. 
Cf.  mvtcuhit,  (I)  a  little  mouse,  (2)  a 
muscle. 

Cank-afplb,  p.  49,  The  berry  of  the 
arbntoB  is  bo  called  from  the  Irish 
eaiihne,  prouoDnoed  eaJtlna,  the  ar- 
butus (Joyce,  Iriah  Nataet  6/  Place*, 
Snd  ser.  p.  SS8). 

Cabhival,  p.  61.  The  popular  e^- 
mology  of  this  word  atill  tnms  np  m 
the  newapapere  :— 

In  its  floarishing  dnya,  the  ComJTai  wai 
renll?  and  truly  what  iu  uune  implies,  n  tem- 
porary and  by  no  means  aborl  JarewrU  to  all 
canuil  enjoymenM.— TA(  Statulard,  Feb.  31, 
IBBi. 

Cabbuoe,  p.  61. 

To  mount  two-vheel'd  camc^n,  wane 

Than  miaunna  a  wooden  horw. 

ButUr,  HHdibru,,  Pt.  lll.iii.  1.  nt. 

Cast,  p.  62,  Prof.  Bkeat  writes  to 
me  that  it  is  quite  beside  the  mark  to 
adduce  A.  Sax.  roaUan,  kc,  as  those 
words  do  not  mean  to  attempt  or  try,  - 
bnt  to  tempt.  We  may  perhaps  com- 
|>arethetue  of  «>t);eefwrefrom  covjieen, 
to  cast  or  throw  together. 

Cat,  a  boy's  game  played  with  a 
bit  of  stick  called  a  cat,  otherwise 
known  as  oatty,  bamdy-eai  (Lonsdale), 
1^-cai,  or  tiip-oat.  It  seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  %t<  or  lad,  a  Btiok  or  faggot. 


Manx  hit,  ] 


.  Eng.  ehat  (Cumber- 


land) or  dot,  a  smaU  branch,  a  shoot 
(also  used  for  an  infant),  A.  Sax.  cifi,  a 
sprout.  Wycliffe  translateB  catnlot, 
Vulg.  Is.  xiziv.  16,  by  diities  (Skeat). 
Compare  Cumberland  eat-talk,  small- 
talk  (Ferguson),  for  chai  (chatter). 

My  BloiphouBe  of  tops,  gif^,  balla,  cat  aad 
nitliela. — Bnmt,  Nta  Acadtmg,iy ,l(^*na). 

Can  the  cat,  or  aai-o'-nine-taiU,  be 
abbreviated  Item  Low  Lat.  caiomua,  a 
leathern  whip,  a  scomge  loaded  with 
lead,  catomare,  to  soourge  7  L.  Lat. 
eatonM*  originated  in  a  misapprehen- 
eion  of  the  Oreek  adverbial  phrase, 
rai-'u/iauc,  "upon  the  shoulders"  (Mait- 
land,  Chwreh  in  the  CatacoirAg,  p.  16B). 

Cateb-oodbih,  p.  64.  In  the  Lons- 
dale dialect  eaper-eotmnt,  intimate 
friends  (R.  B.  Peacock). 

Catbbpillkb,  p.  61. 

or  the  Hebrewea  it  is  termed  Ghiuin,  be- 
cause il  sbearelh,  pUlrlh,  U  deuoureth  the 
truitea  of  the  earth  aa  Kimbi  rpon  the  fint  of 


Joell  wrileth.  .  .  .  In  tl>e  Gennaiae  toagiM 
Em  Raup,  in  the  Belgian  Raipt.—TapiKll, 
Hut.  of  SerptBti,  1608,  p.  103, 

Cat  Hi  PAN,  To  TUEH,  p.  65.  It  has 
occurred  to  me,  as  a  mere  conjeotore, 
that  this  phrase  might  have  some  con- 
nexion with  the  Wallon  do  Mona 
katinpavm,  meaning  the  down  that 
ooTers  young  birds  before  they  are 
fitUy  fledged.  To  ttun  katinpaMin 
might  oonoeivably  mean  to  exohange 
one's  immatuie  ctmdition  for  another 
more  advanced,  to  make  a  ohange  for 
one's  advantage,  in  fact,  literaUy  in 
this  sense,  to  become  a  "  torn-coat,"  to 
change  down  for  feathers. 

Kafinpaum  is  a  corrupt  form  of 
Netherland.  kaioenboom  (cotton-tree), 
coilfased  with^o«nplf(fm,cotton-down, 
kateplmm,  cat's  for,  Ger.  kattenflaum. 

Cats  in,  to  sink  or  timible  down  aa 
the  side  of  a  pit  does  when  andemiined 
or  hollowed  out,  is  popularly  sopposed 
to  have  some  reference  to  the  erne  or 
cavity  antecedently  produced  when  the 
gronud  has  been  eecavaled.  For  in- 
stance, when,  aa  in  Spenser's  words — 

The  inouldred  earth  had  tav'd  the  banke. 

FatHi  daOBM,  IV.  w.  33— 

it  might  be  expected  that  the  bank 
would  oave  in.  However,  this  con- 
nexion is  probably  imaginary.  The 
original  form  of  the  word,  and  that 
still  always  used  in  Lincolnshire,  is 
"  to  ealve  in,"  the  failing  portion  of  the 
bank  being  whimsically  regarded  as  a 
*'oalf." 

Some  "  banlcen  "  were  engaced  in  widoi- 
ing  a  drain,  when  auddealy  three  of  tliem 
Jumped  out  of  the  cutting,  altoutiog  out, 
"  Tak  heed,  lad*,  there's  a  auclft  comiu'."— 
£.  Ptaetek,  N.  i[  Q.  4th  3.  lii.  p.  S75. 

So  a  Suffolk  labotu-er  talks  of  a  ditdi 
"  awing  in,"  and  a  hungry  farmer  will 
say  the  same  of  his  etomaoh.  The  word 
is  now  generally  used  in  a  figurative 
sense  for  to  give  np,  to  ory  craven,  or 
acknowledge  one's  self  beaten. 


jardfl. — H.    KingsUy,    Geo/fry    Hamfyn,   oo. 
ziriii.  [Daviea]. 

John  Wesley  writes : — 

He  waa  litting  clearing  eionea  when  the 
rock  calved  in  upon  him. 
See  Notes  and  Queriet,  41h  S.  xii.  166, 
275.   Mr.  Wedgwood  direots  my  atten- 
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tion  to  the liuit  thatpreoisely  the  some 
idiom  is  found  in  W.  Flanders,  inlaU- 
ven,  to  cava  in  ;  de  groclit  kalfi  in,  the 
ditch  o»ve8  in  (De  Bo,  Wegt  Flemi4h 
Bid.). 

We  also  find  LsDoaebiie  iayve,  to 
OTertnin  or  npeet  (E.  S.  Soo.),  and 
Boot,  cove  over,  to  foil  over  saddenly 
(Jamieson). 

CivaHT,  the  past  tense  of  ealeh  (O.  F. 
eaeier,  chaoier.  Mod.  Fr.  chatter,  to 
chase,  &om  Low  Lat.  eapHare  =  Lat. 
caplare,  to  oaptore),  formed,  asif  it  were 
ft  true  English  verb,  bj  analrgf  to  old 
Eng.  laughte,  past  tense  of  htch,  lacdte, 
(o  eeize,  A.  Sax.  IcGccan  {Skeat),  raught 
from  reach,  iMtght  from  teach,  Ao. 

CAt>8B-WAT,  p.  W.  Compare  Wallou 
dn  Uoiia  eauehie  (=  Pr.  ehavtsee)  and 
eauche,  eautie,  ohallc  (Lat.  cole).— Si- 
gart.  So  old  Fr.  ca^tchie,  Flem.  kattt- 
tije,  hatitt'je,  a  path  or  pavement. 

Chaff,  p.  57. 

Vnder  thi*  pilch 
He  would  not  Rie;   I  clu^ff'd  bim.    But  u 

Itch 
Screlcb*dintoaiiiart,aDdu  blunt  Iron  growad 
Idlo  ui  ed^e,   buru  wane :  So,  1  (foole) 

DvHitt,  P«n.,  t635,  p.  1ST. 

Chaiht  OTSTkRB,  an  Oxfordshire  form 
of  China  attert  (E.  D.  Soo.  Orig.  Oht- 
tariet,  C.  p.  77). 

Chamck  hbdixt,  p.  SB.  However, 
Uie  following  would  seem  to  ehow  that 
it  is  the  learned  forms  of  the  word 
which  are  the  oorraptionB : — 


■b*ll  fait  oul  witb  ■  num.  he  U  angrj  wilb 
me,  and  1  witb  him,  sud  Uckiag  opartumlie 
Kod  place,  wee  ihall  put  it  of  for  ttiat  tjme ; 
in  tbemeane  MSnn  rprcparemj  weapon  nnd 


•h>rp«  it  agayuit  an  othei 
bojie  in  thja  iiasaion  towa 
him,  we  tiuditi  tu^lhrr,  it  ia  m;  cha^ 


bojie  in  thja  iiasaion  towardes  him,  I  seeke 

*- —    -'e  tiuditi  tu^lhrr,  it  ia  my  charta  by 

u  better  then  hjs,  nad  >o  forth,  to  k;!! 


bim,  I   ^U0  bim  bin  deatbea  atroke, 
Tengeauace  and  vtger.  Thia  call  1  Toluntar; 
murtber  in  Scripture  :  what  it  ia  in  the  law  I 

caniiot  tell.— LalisKT,  Strmiml,  p.  68, 

CaAMaxLiKa,  p.  66. 

Alluding  to  the  opinioa  of  NurKi,  who  are 
wont  to  aaj,  iLat  the  Fajrie*  uae  loBtealelbe 
&ireit  children  out  of  Ibeir  cradles,  aud  put 
other  ill  fauoured  in  ibeif  place*,  wb  Icb  the; 
called  cluaieling,  la  Elfa.— G.  PutltnUm, 
Ant  •<)'  Efig.  Paait  (1589),  p.  104  (cd. 
Arbef). 


CaAT,  p.  sa,  a  fellow.  Bat  Mr. 
Atldneon  points  out  that  this  usage 
exactly  correBponda  to  Dan.  and  prov. 
Swed.  l^rsft,  kaft,  (1)  a  jaw  or  chap, 
(3)  an  individual  or  person ;  Dnt. 
Hiift,  Icel.  I^aptr,  a  jaw  {Lontdtda 
Qhttary,  s.t.). 

.Chab-oou.,  p.  S8.  And  vet  we  read 
in  WHHam  (4  Falerve  (ab.  ISSO)  of 
"  oholiers  >at  cayreden  col  "  (1.  2620), 
i.e.  colliers  that  charred  coal,  from  old 
Eng.  tmre,-ta  tarn,  A.  Sax.  eerran 
(PlnkUig.  Soc.  IVoim.  1668-9,  p.  290). 

Chatodiu.e&,f.468.  Compare  Lon- 
oaehire  hittle,  to  tickle,  aud  kittle,  to 
bring  forth  kittens  (B.  D.  Soc.  p.  17&). 
Chaw,  p.  60. 

1  aaw  m;  lathered  skjo, 
How  it  dolb  abow  my  dented  chtict 

the  fleab  waa  wome  ao  tbyn : 
And  eke  m;  tolbeletse  chaps. 

TotMi,  MucttUtny,  l.'>57,  p.  31 
(ed.  Arber). 
Cbeok-laton,  p.  60.  The  origin  of 
old  Eng.  nclotoun  (Chauoer)  is  rather 
Pers.  laqlatun,  scarlet  cloth,  another 
form  of  taqualat,  meunng  Uie  same, 
whence  It.  acarlafCo,  old  FV.  etcarlale. 
See  Skeat,  s.v.  Soaklbt. 

Chbbb,  to  console,  gladden,  or  ex- 
hilarate. There  can  be  Uttle  doubt 
that  this  word  has  been  popularly  con- 
fused with  Aerith,  to  foster,  to  hold 
dear  (cher),  and  that  this  mistake  has 
influenced  its  usage.  Thus  RiobHrdson, 
under  Cheer,  says,  "see  Cherish,"  and 
Cotgrave  gives  "  Cherer,  eherir,  to  cheer, 
to  cherish."  Compare  also  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Then  salle  I  ehtriicht  the  witb  thtn  '  aa  tbou 

m;  obild  were. 

AUaiidtT,  1.  367  (ed.  Stevenson). 

The  proper  meaning  of  to  cbeer  is  to 

coimtenanoe,  to  gire  one  the  "  help  of 

his  coimtenance  "  (Pa.  zlii.  7,  P.  B. 

vers.;  compare  A.  V.  Pa.  iv.  6;  Ex. 

xiiii.  8),  and  BO  to  favour,  or  make 

flad  (opp.  to  "hide  one's  foce  from," 
'».  XXX.  7) ;  cheer  being  an  old  Eng. 
word  for  the  face  or  coimtenance,  de- 
rived from  old  Fr.  chere,  the  face  (also 
COM  and  eatVe,  Cotgrave),  Low  Lat. 
ears,  the  foce,  Greek  hdra,  the  head, 
whence  also  Sp.  cara,  "the  face,  looke 
or  dteere  of  a  man  "  (Miuahen),  It  eeru. 
The  converse  change  of  meaning  is  seen 
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in  the  old  use  otfaoowr  for  conntenuiee 

or  mien.    So  "  to  be  of  good  oheer  "  u 

tobeofgoodooantenaiice.  Compare: — 

Fain  bnint  ehtn  i,  to  ealertain  kindlj, 

me    (riendly,   weloome  he»rtily,  note  ;(rwii 
chter  unlo. — Ce^rolie. 

Faitt  grandt,  du  iaviimehen,  ta  be  paaslng 
meiry,  to  live  moatpleisuidjuulpleDtiruUj, 
to  nuke  great  olieer. — U. 
She  peineth  hire  to  make  good  counftnana. 
Chaurtr,  Man  of  Laicei  Talt. 
But   with  fain  counttiuunce,   u 

best 
Her  «ntert«7n'd. 

Sptxir,  F.  Quaw,  III. 

In  old  English  ehere  is  the 
word  for  the  Tiaage,  whether  sad  or 
Joyous. 

HU  chtn  ta  Anrj  ud  hia  nmbbnd. 
HampoU,  Fridu  of  CtrucienM,  1.  791. 
In  iirot  of  fi  ehtn  ^a  lebalt  en  \i  biede. 
Apahgyf"  ll"  LoUanU,  p.  105 
(CundenSoo.J. 
(Where  the  editor  thinkt  c^i  a  miiuke 
for  ehtk*  !    Vulg.  in  ludore  tuIKu  tuL] 
Thar  make  al«  mirrj  chin, 
Als  hit  irere  Jole  day. 
Tlini  Mtl,  Ramanat,  p.  91  (Camden  Soo.). 
Her  aolemne  ehean,  and  gaain^  in  the  fonnl, 
Deuole  her  auEniah  aod  ber  gnele  ofaaule. 
H.  TancAom,  Mintrva  Britaimi, 
PmiWiio,  1613. 
Griefe  all  in  sable  urroiHulIj  clad 
Downe  banging  hii  daU  bead  with  heaTj 

Fon-ii  QuMiK,  III.  lit.  16. 
Or  make  a  Spanish  ftce  with  fawning  chetr, 
With  lb'  llaud  oongie  like  a  caTalter. 

HaU,  Satini,  ir.  3. 
All  bnoj-aick  she  ia,  and  pale  oteliar, 

Midtummer  N.  Drann,  iii.  i. 

The  orig.  force  of  eheev  (to  gladden 
with  one's  face)  and  cheet;fiU  (of  a  plea- 
sant oonntenance,  Lat.  vuUwmit)  luay 
be  traced  in  a  passage  &:om  Ward's 
Sermon*  on  Ear.  vi.  7 : — 

Behold  also  the  oolour  of  this  hone,  x'^'T^t 
the  eoloar  of  the  withering  leaf,  pale  & 
wan,  ■j'mboliiinff  (t  ootliig  the  enect  he 
hath  finit  upon  the  liTiag,  whom  he  appals, 
as  he  did  Belshaixar,  whom  all  his  coticu- 
bince  &  courtieni  oould  not  thter,  not  all  hia 
wine  in  the  bowls  of  the  temple  fetch  oolour 
into  hia  eounlenaaoe  ....  Whereas  Chria- 
tians  ....  change  not  their  countenance, 
nor  bays  their  colour  any  whit  abated,  bat  as 
is  recorded  of  Mm.  Joyce  Lewis  at  the  stake, 
&  aandry  other  Christiana,  even  of  the 
fearfulest  bj  nature  tt  sex,  looked  aa  &eah 
and  cWr/iilly  at  the  hour  of  death  aa  at  tbair 
marriage. — 2<<iiim,  iii.  56. 


Iliongh  fortune  be  atraaitga. 
To  you  a  whyle  turnynge  of  her  bee. 
Her   louring   chen   abe   may   ryght   aooe 
ehsunge. 

fJoVM,  Pattimt  rf  Plauun,  a,  68 
(PerBy  So«.). 
Whan  yon  come  to  her  abe  wjl  make  joa 

With  eounttntunct,  accordyng  unto  love- 
Id.  p.  T«. 
Bid  foar  frienda  welcome,  abow  a  menj 

MtrchanI  of  Veniet,  in.  «. 
He  that  ahoweth  mercy  with  ehttrfuUfu, — 
A.  V.  Rom.  lU.  8. 

Dat  bene,  dal  muttom,  qui  dal  enm  mniierB 
euJlUBi.— Ityneh,  Fttittri;  p.  185. 

To  cheer,  now  often  used  in  the  speci- 
fic sense  of  encouraging  with  loud  aocl*. 
mations,  fonnerly  meant  to  feast  or 
entertain  at  a  banquet. 

They  had  not  only  feasted  the  king,  queen, 

&C but    also    they  chtmd   all    the 

knighti  and  burgesses  of  the  common  house 
in  the  parliament,  and  entertained  (he  mayor 
ofLondoD.  .  .  .aladinner. — Stun, Sanay, 
1603,  p.  167-  (ed,  TIjoms). 

Chkebdfpiho  Cdp,  p.  60. 

When  the  Lowlaodei*  want  to  drink  a 
thaarufypiag  evp,  they  go  to  the  public-boosB 
called  the  ohaoge-houae,  and  call  for  a  cbopin 
of  twopenny  .-^meUfrt,  Humphny  CliaArr, 


Tluuktrag,  Th*  Ntammii,  oh.  liii.  p.  135. 

OHsasKBowL,  p.  61. 

Papauer  is  called  in  neeke  Mecon,  in 
engtishe  Poppy  or  Cli*Ami.~W.  IW««r, 
Nam*i^Herba,lbtS,p.X(_E.  D.  8.). 

Cbiokim,  p.  61.    Add; — 

At  Feluchia  tbe  marchaota  plncke  their 
boats  in  pieces,  or  else  sell  them  for  a  amaU 
price,  for  (bat  at  Bir  they  coat  the  marcbani* 
forty  or  fifty  chu-Jmu  a  piece,  and  they  ssU 
them  at  Feluchia  for  seuen  or  eight  cjuckoi 
a  pieco.^ifd'c/uyf,  Voiagit,  ii.  fl3. 

Ghiok-Pka,  p.  61.    Ckonpare  :— 
Ciesr  may  be  named  in  engli^  Cict,  a 

ciclie  ptait  aAer  tha   Frenche   tonge. — W. 

Turner,    iVaiBM    rf   Htrbu,     15*8,     p.    t/ 

(E.  D.  Soc). 

Chuji,  p.  62.  Prof.  Atkinson  thinks 
that  baron.  Norm.  Fr.  borun,  man,  hus- 
band. Low  Lat.  bOro  (  ^  the  boiden 
bearer  for  the  troops),  is  derived  from 
Qoth.  balran,  to  bear,  from  which  would 
come  an  0.  E.  Oer.  hero  (soc.  beroit), 
bearer,  then  an  active  man  {TiadeSt, 
Auban,  note  oa\.  SOI).  Compare  Noim. 
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Fr.  bamage,  the  nobili^.    Thns  baron 
would  be  akin  to  A.  Sax.  beom,  a  hero. 

With  hi«  barODigp  botde  &  butraa  fiill  noble. 
DtMructiim  o/Trojl,  1. 314  (E.E.T.g.}. 

CHiNcoDaH,  p.  62,  Lonoashire  kin- 
eougk,  whooping  ooogh,  kink-hautl,  a 
TioWt  oougn,  ktnk,  to  loee  the  breath 
with  oonghuiK  or  laoghing  (E.  D.  S. 
OIiMtary,  p.  174). 

CntssKL-BOB,  a  word  used  in  the  Isle 
ot  Wifiht  for  th«  wood-Ionse  (£.  D.  Soo. 
OW9.  QIoMoriec,  xxiii.  p.  6),  is  a  corrnp- 
tiou  of  the  old  name  for  this  inseot, 
dutlip  (Monffet),  or  ehefaelip  (TopseU), 
sometiiueB  called  eJtittel-M  01  dieete- 
boU.  Adams  oomporea  Swed.  gugga- 
Utppe,  "Bow-lop,"  tlie  wood-loose  {Fhi- 
lolog.  8oe.  Trant.  1860-1,  p.  13). 

Chitttfagkd,  p.  63.  Compare 
»1bo:— 


:  de  la  u  gnade  maigreur  et  I'emptai 
de  BOD  nom  pour  Ahagatr  one  persoiine 
^tugoe.  On  oppuHiti  Chidu-Jaci  UD  antre 
moiutre  prodi^it'iiHeiiient  groa  ec  gru,  Bi- 
gome,  qui  muige  tcus  lea  oominef  qui  Tout 
k  cotmnandemeDt  de  leuT  femmei.  (^'o}'ei 
■or  ce  sujet  ua  eicelleol  traTuI  de  M.  A.  de 
MontaiglOD,  Raaiii  de  fotiitt  Jtan^aitB,  &o. 
(.  U.  p.  191,  Bibliothequa  eli^ririenae.)— L( 
Bota  di  Laeiit  Prwria  Pranpou,  1. 165. 

On  Chaucer's  mentioii  of  the  Chidie 
Vaehe,  i.e.  "  lesn  oow  "  (Olerk'g  Tale,  I. 
11B2,  Clarendon  Press), 

Leat  Chitktuaeht  yon  tyitlwB  in  hii' eutnille, 
Plot  Bkeat  quotM — 


Every  Iotct  adinirM  bit  mistreM  tliough 
ahe  ....  have  a  awoln  juglera  platter  face, 
or  a  Ihin,  lean,  chittyfiu. — Burton,  ^nulaiay 
af  MtlaiKlu-ly,  III.  a.  *,!. 


a  Chilly/act)  aball  Oii^; 
1  gu  ana  yoor  Implement!  to  Hall. 
Colloa,  Bur/MjiM  upon  BarUlfM,  p.  (17. 

Chokbtuii,  p.  63. 
Cbirotte*  clukkefHUi  Dliai«yde  with  golds. 
Merto  Arlhan.  1. 15je. 

One  of  tbe  kings  of  France  died  miaerablj 
b;  the  cWft  of  a  bof.—T.  Brookt,  tt'trla, 
lM«,ToLiT.  p.  llSfNicbol'ied.}. 
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The  new  edition  of  the  Jmpenol  Die- 
Uonary  (1882)  explains  chock  here  as 
meaning  ahaok  or  encounter  I 

CsonoH,  a  spedee  of  jackdaw,  pro- 
nounced tUmff  from  Cilae  analogy  to 
Uywjh,  rough,  eovgh,  trough,  &,e.,  instead 
of,  ae  it  ought  to  be,  cAo  or  chow,  riming 
with  though  or  plough,  its  A.  8^.  name 
being  ee6,  Dnt.  kaauw.  Indeed,  the 
pronunciation  of  -gh  in  English  has 
alwajs  been  verjr  tmsettled.  Enough 
was  formerly  spelt  and  pronoimced 
enoto  or  ynou.  Daughter  is  in  prov. 
Eng.  sometimes  pronounoed  dafier, 
bough  as  buff,  bought  as  boji,  fhmigh  ae 
ihof.  It  Beems  tJiat  cough  and  rough 
were  in  olden  times  pronounced  eoui 
and  TWO,  as  the  Prompt.  Panmlorum 
gives  "  Couiyn  or  hostyn,  Tossio,"  and 
"  Boioghe  aa  here  oi  o>er  lyke  (al.  row) 
HiBpidns."  In  old  epitaphs  bdhofi  is 
foasd  for  bethought. 

Wbo  BO  bTin  btlhelt,  ful  iuwardty  and  oft 
Ho*  hard  t[g  to  flit,  from  bed  to  the  pit. 
From  pit  Tnto  p^yne,  which  aal  nener  end 

eartfyiiB, 

He  wold  not  do  on  ain,  al  the  world  to  win. 

J.  Wttvtr,  FnitnU  MmumtHU,  1631, 

p.  6U. 

I  hare  marka  tnmc  about  my  body  to  ahow 

of  bi*  cruelty  to  me. — FuUinf ,  Hut.  qf'  a 

Fonadlnit,  bit.  ii.  ch.  6. 

I  lJko/(  be  had  been  aa  officer  lumaelf.— id. 
bk.  »ii.  ch.  13. 
I  think  you  o/i  [  =  ought]  to  bronr  lu, — 

Aa  thf  I  ahonld  be  the  occaaion  of  ber 
learing  the  eateate  out  o'  the  vamily. — Id. 
bk.  Til.  oh.  5. 

CmzBN,  an  old  corrupt  form  of 
eiHyen  (=£^.  oUoyen),  old  Boot.  oUemn, 
i.e.  a  oUy-ian,  or  native  of  a  ci^,  like 
Farit-ian,  Gorinth-ian  (old  Pr.  oifeoin), 
originating  in  a  misreading  of  old  Bug. 
ciiijen,  where  3  ia  really  y.  Similar  mis- 
readings  are  perpatuated  ineopercotisie, 
gaberlunMe,  Voc}utaie,Iialnet,  Macken- 
*ie,  Aa.,  which  should  be  eapercaUhie, 
i.e.  amreailyie,  &o.  See  J.  A.  H.  Mur- 
ray, Dialect  of  S,  Gountiei  of  Scotland, 
p.129.  Tbeoontrast«dwordispea«a»-t, 
Ft.  pay»-an,  a  eoimtry-man. 

Than  ilk  side  began  to  exhort  thair  rin<- 
jMntiand  campiounis  toichaw  tbairmaohede. 
—J.  BtUtndtit,  Traduclioun  ofLivu,  1533  [up. 
rt.  p.  6»]. 

CiUxen  was  perhaps  inflnenoed  1^ 
artitan,  parUtan,  &o.  Similarly  to 
chcuHee  has  been  assimilated  to  oaie- 
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tkUe,  eivHiiB,  eriHoiae,  Ao.  Bud  on^t  to 
be  chasfy  (like  iully,  tally,  Aa.)  or  ehag- 
tith  (like  cherish,  eitablith,  Ik,),  being 
from  old  Eng.  ehtutien,  0.  Fr.  chattier, 
Ltit.  CMUgare, 

Clevkb,  p.  65.  Charlotte  Bronte  had 
a  true  perceptiou  of  the  meanmg  of  thia 

Some  one  at  tcbool,  Mul  ihe,  "  wu  al- 
mjt  ullriDg  about  eUver  people;  Johuaaii, 
Sberidui,  &c."  She  eaid,  "  Now  you  don't 
know  the  meaning  ofeitixr;  Sberidan  might 
be  tinier ;  yea,  Sheridan  wm  clrvtr, — acampe 
oilen  are:  but  Jobnion  hadn't  a  (park  of 
clanniaiv  in  ban."— Mn.  CaiktU,  Lift  if 
C.  Bnmle,  ch,  vL  p.  76. 

CupPBB,  p.  66.  Compare  with  the 
OermsQ  the  following  deeotiptioii  of  a 
rabbit's  pace : — 

Brer  Rabbit  coroo^lippily-t/ippilji,  liippity- 
Uffiljl — del  a  aailin'  down  de  big  road. — 
Onele  Rimu,  p.  43. 

Clopobtk,  p.  469.  In  Oxfordshire 
the  woodlouse  a  oalled  Demi'gpig,  and 
Bometimes  Ood A'mighly'§ pig  (E.D.S. 
Orig.  Olouariet,  0.  p.  104). 

Clote  anxiFLOWBB,  the  clove- 
scented  gilliflower,  where  clove,  for  old 
Eng.  cioue,  clovia  (Fr.  clou,  Sp.  davo), 
a  nail,  the  nail-ahapad  spioe  (Lat. 
ciartu),  has  been  mistaken  for  a  slip  or 
eiofeti  piece  of  gilMower.  Compara 
Fr.  clvtt  de  girofle,  a  clove. 

The  word  wae  oonfonnded  with  old 
Eng. "  eIo««  of  garlek  "  (Protupf.  Pom.), 
where  clone  is  from  A.  Sax.  civ/e,  a 
cloven  piece,  from  clu/on,  to  cleave. 

Which  aldennanrj,  AukerinuB  de  Aveme 
held  dating;  hia  life,  .  .  .  yielding  therefore 


held  datine  hia  life,  . 
jearly  h>  the  said  Thor 
-'    -     r  alip  of  giiliflowt 
>.  116  (ed.  TbomO 


itnas  and  fa 


1603,  p. 

Clutdh,  a  prov.  Eng.  word  iat  a 
brood  of  chickens  hatclied  at  the  eame 
time  (in  general  nse  in  Ireland),  is 
obvioiial;  near  akin  to  Icel.  klel<ja,  to 
hatch,  Dan.  kliBkke,  Svrod.  kUieka. 
Compare  N .  Liucolnabire  cleleh,  a  brood 
of  ohickens  (£.  D.  Soo.  Orig,  OU>ma- 
ries,  C.  p.  116) ;  Lonsdale  daieh. 
Cocs-A.Hoop,  p.  67.  Add  :— 
Sir  Nicholas  Twiibrd,  goldsmith,  mayor, 
gaire  (o  ifaat  church  a  bouse,  with  the  appui^ 
leuancea,  called  iht  Giiffon  on  Ihi  H<ij«,  in 
the  ume  street.— SIdid,  Survag,  1603,  p.  130 
(ed.  Thoms). 


Cocai.BTi  (prov.  Eng.],  shaky,  un- 
steady, easily  npset  (as  if  like  a  titJe,  or 
small  boat),  is  evidently  the  same  word 
OS  Lancashire  keekUty,  unsteady,  likely 
to  topple  over,  "  As  keld^  us  o  owd 
waytnr  tub,"  otherwise  ke^ey,  "Thon 
stonds  very  kecMey  "  (E.  D.  Soo.  QIm- 
tary,  p.  171),  which  words  oome  from 
Lane,  keck,  to  ttpset.  Bat  oompare  "  a 
cockling  sea,"  prov.  I^g.  toggle,  to  b« 
shaky  (Skeat).  A  material  which  be- 
comes wavy  or  oneven  from  being  ex- 
posed to  rain  is  said  to  eoekte. 
CoOK-BOSB,  p.  69,  Compare: — 
Papauer  erradcu  ia  called  iu  greeke  Rtiat, 
ID  eogliahe  Redeora-mH  or  wylde  popy.  ia 
ducbe  wilde  aun,  korne  nm,  or  kluper 
TO>tn.—  W.  Tunur,  A'<uh(  cf  Hirbu,  1*18, 
p.59(E.D.S.}. 

CcBiiA,  p.  467.  Compare  the  Utle  ot 
a  book  published  about  16&8 : — 

Cma  quim  u<»i.  The  New  EndcMore 
broken  down,  or  the  Lord's  Supper  bud  opes 
in  Common.     By  Will.  Morrice. 

Colonel,  p.  71. 

The  Ceaturian  obeid  Ibe  Millenarie,  Ifaat 
bad  chargf!  of  a  tbousaude.  And  be  againe 
was  aubject  to  the  grande  Coroitttlt  that  bad 
charge  over  tea  ibousande. — FardltaJ  Fatimt 
(ibbb),  pL  ii.  c.  I.  p.  111. 

Hare  yon  not  made  among  jon  Teninen 
Citiiena  of  your  owne,  to  be  your  Capetainea, 
Conwli,  and  Maraballea?— H'jiHii,  Dtm»- 
ttanti,  1670,  p.  40. 

At  the  journey  too  Bulleyne  hee  m*  ap- 
poj-Dled  too  followe  the  duke  of  Nottbefbllck 
to  the  Siege  of  Mounlrele,  and  was,  1  ti 
CoroMHof  (he  foof  ''         ■     -   -- 


Wilton,  p 

The  siege  of  Montreoil  was  in  1544. 
See  Notes  and  QuertM,  6th  S.  iv.  454. 

See  Skeat.p.  TBS,  who  strangely  pre- 
fers the  derivation  from  It.  cobnno,  a 
column,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  used  for  the  division  of  an  army 
(see  Florio). 

CoLT-sTAFF,  p.  72,  was  somatimee 
tmderstood  as  a  tU^  which  helped  to 
beu  one  as  a  coU  would ;  like  Span. 
mvlela,  a  crutch,  from  mttitu,  and  Fr. 
hoiardtm,  a  sta^  It.  bordoNe,  bfoa  "LaX. 
hwrdo,  a  mule. 

There  is  an  Adage  <a  proaerbe  called 
"  MuluB  Marisnua."  ...  It  aignibeth  pro. 
periy  a  bearing  backe,  or  aJl-ilajt,  m  we 
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tf  y  in  English,  wherrappon  poore  men  atnj 
tbeir  bunfena,  uid  from  thence  il  »»•  tram- 
liiled  imo  >  prouerbe  to  signifiv  bU  UiU  do 
obey  comanauAa.—Topuit,  Hiit.  of  Fmrt- 
focUd  B«ai(i,  1609,  p.  563. 

Compare : — 

Take  tram  me  tbe  sune  horie  that  vu 
KireD  bim  by  the  good  Bishop  Jevell,  this 
tlaff.—GMimilli,    Tlu    Vicar  of    Walafitid, 

Comb,  p.  73. 

And  also  on  her  head,  pirde. 
Her  rose  ^aiUod  white  uid  r^. 
And  her  conbt  to  i«»>is  her  bed. 

ChatictT,  Hoot  if  Famt,  i.  137. 

CovKoanB,  p.  78. 

Let  it  be  such  i  Land  sa  he 
Hid  better  far,  upon  tbe  Sek 
With  all  hia  Corarogua  biTe  been  drown'd 
Thaa  such  ■  wretched  Place  baye  found. 
Collon,  Virgil  TraotUie,  bk.  ir.  p.  t34. 

CoNtRiTB,  freqneatly  need  hj  old 
anthora  with  the  meaning  of  to  spend, 
pM8,  or  wear  away  time,  is  due  to  B 
reminisoeiioe  of  the  Latin  neage,  eon- 
trivi  statem  meam  (Terenoe),  "  I  spent 
mr  age,"  amtrwit  tenipus  (Cioero), 
*'  be  spent  his  time,"  where  the  verb  is 
the  perfect  tease  of  amtero,  to  wear  out. 
Tbe  formation  is  as  incorrect  as  "to 
wore  "  wonld  be,  or  as  is  Speasar'e 
pseodo-old  Eng.  to  yede  for  to  go,  pro- 
perlj'  a  preterite,  and  so  ==  to  went. 
The  word  was  cotifased,  no  donbt,  with 
the  genuine  verb  eontrioe.  See  N.  and 
G.  6th  8.  T.  7fl. 
Hat  that  sage  Hylian  syre,  which  did  Bnr> 


Please  ye  we  may  emiriiit  this  afternoou. 
And  •\aaS  cVouBea  to  our  mistiest'  health. 
.'ihakaptan,  Tniuing  ofSkrtw,  i.  J,  ^76. 
Id  traTel^ng  oounlreyes,  we  three  have  con- 

Fnll  many  a  ynre. 

Edieardi,  Damnn  and  Pitkiai  (0.  Phui, 
i.l»l,ed.  18U). 

CoppEK,  a  slang  word  for  a  polioe- 
man,  is  one  who  makes  a  cop  or  cap- 

CouNTBBPANK,  p.  77.     Add  at  tbe 

Bui  the  only  enunttTpane  indeed  to  match 
thi>  aririnal  in  the  resuneetion  of  the  blessed 
Son  of  God  from  death  to  life,  fiifured  in  the 
reslilulion  of  the  prophet  to  hu  former  estate 
of  lirelihaad. — Bp.  Jahn  King,  On  Jimali, 
IS-n,  p.  196  (Orowrt'a  ad.). 


Cow-BBAST,  p.  76.    Compare  :— 
Chien  cvuarl  voir  le  loup  oe  veuL 

(Minadi  Baif.fal.  50,  XVI.  SOcU.) 
Li  Roui  lU  Liiicy,  Pmvtrbti  Franjaii,  i.  16S. 

Cow  -  F&wKD  (prov.  Eng,),  left^ 
handed,  is  perhaps  a  popular  oormp- 
tion  of  Scot,  car-hamded  or  her-handU, 
from  ear,  the  left,  Qoehc  eaerr. 


With  you  embraced  lie, 

And  lately  Ihenca  vntwine ; 
But  with  dew  drops  engender  children  hi 
Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  1629,  p.  39! 

Tbe  Seconde    is  called  in  barbarus  li 


Grabbed,  p.  61. 

Tbe  irwes  of  thy  crabUd  eloqaence 
Shal  perce  hia  brest. 

Chaiuer.  CUrki  Tale,  1, 180*. 

Criok  Bboimbht,  p.  82.  Compare 
Lonsdale"  He's  aeje,  girt  crackt,  M. 
He  IB  nothing  to  boast  of  (B.  B.  Pea- 
cock, OhBMTy). 

CBavBN,  p.  62.  I  find  that  auhatan- 
tially  the  same  view  of  One  word  is 
taken  hj  Mr,  Nicol,  who  derives  old 


done,  from  old 
Pr.  eravanti,  from  a  verb  eretfonfer, 
corresponding  to  a  Lat.  crepanlitre,  to 
break  (see  Skeat,  Appendias,  p.  766). 


And  Ihinli  on  the  tadd'ie  that  lo'es  ms  sM 
G.  HaOut,  Logit  b'  Buchan. 

Of  the  same  origin  perhaps  is  ortc^ 
a  three-legged  stool,  for  otipel. 

Tbe  said  rooms  contain  nine  chairs,  two 
tables,  fire  stools,  and  a  crichtt. — Grav, 
Leltir  XXXI.  (1740),  p.  318  (ed.  Baktoa). 

C&osB,  p.  84.  Compare  Cnmberland 
ourl,  to  take  oftenoe,  be  displeased 
(E.  B.  Soe.  Orig.  OlotMriet,  G.  p.  108). 
Attending  their  rerenge  [they]  grow  won- 

And  threaten  death  and  vengeance  to  our 

Drai/loti  [kt  Riehardton], 
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The  word  was  evidently  oonfased 
with  enw8,  to  thw&rt,  ood  orottneta, 
eontroriety,  perverseneBS. 

For  the  popular  acceptation  of  orow, 
compare: — 

Wbeo  her  ohamber-dooT  wm  eloned,  sbe 
Molded  ber  maid,  and  wu  ai  emu  at  Itco 
ilicla. — ThachtratJf  The  Newnmetf  ch.  ixiiii. 
p.  333. 

Gbdblb,  p.  86.  A  eoiraptioii  of 
anvvie  mentioned  under  thu  word 
("These  amniUt  of  Aneiers  float  yon." 
-~K.  John,  a.  2,  878)  ia  Loncaehire 
torauil,  a  mean,  despicable  fellow,  "As 
mean  a  iorawl  aa  yo'll  meet  m  a  day's 
walk"  (Lane  Otouary,  £. D.  S. p.  288). 

Cbubtt,  p.  86.  With  curse  for  oroaa 
compare  the  expression  "the  cane  of 
Boothuid,"  a  popular  name  for  the  nine 
of  diamonds  at  cards,  said  to  be  so 
called  beoaose  the  pipa  were  sometimes 
disposed  in  the  figure  of  a  aaldre,  the 
X-ahaped  onai  (Scot,  core,  corie)  of  St. 
Andrew,  the  patron  saint  of  Bootland 
{Monthly Pa(iel,S.8et.-aA2B).  Com- 
pare also  old  colloqaial  Eng.  curaenibr 
ehristen  {crvtm). 

Nan.  Do  thrj  ipeik  ai  we  do  I 

liadgi.  No,  tbej  oeTPT  speak. 
Nan.  Are  Ihev  curKn'd? 
Madp,  No,  the;  call  them  inSdele. 
finuiuntl  anil  FtlUhtr.  Tht  Coxeemb,  11.  S. 

Compare  lale  of  Wi^t  orontty,  ill- 
tempered,  snajfpish  (E.  D.  S.  OHg. 
Qloetariei,  xziu.  p.  6). 

CucEool  the  C17 made  by  children  in 
thegomeof  hide-and-aeek  to  announce 
that  they  are  concealed,  need  in  Ire- 
land, and  exactly  in  the  same  way  in 
Hainaut.  Compare  WoUon  /otre  cou- 
eov,  to  hide  one's  self,  and  as  an  infan- 
tine word  to  hide  the  head  (ao  in 
English).  These  words  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  bird  so  named,  but  are 
akin  to  old  Fr.  cuoul,  a  cowl  or  hood 
concealing  the  head,  Baa- Bret,  kongovl, 
Welsh  eaicwU,  Corn,  etigol  (the  Lat. 
aiottllut  is  borrowed  firom  a  Gaulish 
word).  Compare  Basque  iMeuUea,  to 
bide  or  disappear  (Sigart).  Similarly 
caw-eaw  in  Kent  is  a  childish  corrup- 
tion of  eoekal,  a  cramp-bone  used  aa  a 
plaything  (Kltoliiner,  Oook't  Oracle,  p. 
l&O).    See  Hot  Cooklks,  p.  IBO. 

The  persistent  vitaUty  of  children's 
games  and  nursery  words  &om  age  to 
age  ia  highly  remarkable.    The  game 
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of  "Back,  Btiek,  how  many  fingers  do 
I  holdnp?"  is  common  in  Hampshire, 
and  it  ia  noticeable  that  Petronioa 
Arbiter  mentions  a  similar  game 
wherein  one  slaps  another  on  the 
shoulders,  and  oriee  "Bwcco,  Btuxa, 
qnot  eont  hie  "  (E.  D.  Soc  Orig.  Qk»- 
Sonet,  Ser.  C.  p.  64),  Bee  Lovs  (1), 
p.  224. 

Cdbukt  (prov.  Eng.),  to  leap  high, 
to  caper  (Isle  of  Wight,  E.  D.  S.  Orig. 
Olomanet,  xiiii.),  is  evidently  a  oorrup- 
tion  of  Elizabethan  Eng.  mratiio  (or 
C(fr7Mnto],aquiok  pace  or  alively  dance, 
used  by  Shakespeare  and  Uiddleton 
(see  Narea),  It.  corran^  (Florio),  tnaa 
eonvre,  to  run,  Lat.  oarrere.  Oaiort,  to 
ride  or  prance  oatentatioualy,  ia  an 
American  corruption  of  aavet  (Bart- 
lett),  old  Eng.  eorvet,  which  may  be 
compared. 

CuBBT  PATODB,  p.  88.    Add  1 — 

Accordjn^  to  the  olde  pnnearbe,  "  He 
tlwttvylle  ID  oouTle  dwells  muEtearyt/niUi," 

He  tbilt  w^1le  in  eourte  ibyde 
Moat  eaiyJavilU  bake  and  *;de, 
for  Boucbe  gett  moate  eayna. — VndtrhiU  (ab. 
1561),  NonntiMI  of  Ml  Wrmailim,  p.  U9 
(CaiodcD  Soc.}. 

Ctpbbb,  p.  90.  Comp^  Arabia 
tho/er,  a  musioal  hem  (in  Italian  called 
tcw/or),  eonceming  which  there  ia  an 
article  in  Bat.  Review,  vol.  58,  p.  69fi ; 
Greek  tiphen,  a  pipe  or  reed.  Com- 
pare It.  ifjiro,  Low  Lat.  ■ep&urtim,  a 
cipher,  an  aenmilation  to  ■qjoynu,  % 
breeze,  of  Arab,  tifr,  a  cipher. 


Damx  Stbkbt,  in  Dnblin,antil  com- 
paratively recently  called  Dam  St.,  and 
in  the  17Ui  century  spelt  Damatk  8t,  or 
Dwimnea  8i.,wbb  originally  named  from 
the  adjacent  gate  of  "  Sainte  Uarie  del 
Dam,  so  called  from  the  Dam  at  the 
King's  Mills,  anbaeqnently  known  aa 
"  Dame's  Mills,"  standing  there  in  the 
18th  century  {J.  T.  QUbert,  HitL  iff 
Di^Un,  ii.  268). 

It  is  apelt  Damas  8fret  in  Speed's 
Map  of  DvbUn,  laiO. 

Dkclkksiok,  a  popnlar  contraction  of 
decUnaHoit  (old  Ft-  iedinaimm,  Lat.  da- 
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eTtnofio),  u  a  t<ma  indfimon  woald  be 
of  inelinnlwn,  by  falao  aoalogy  probably 
to  dinienmon,  msietuion,  petition,  wuspen- 


(Sbalia.  SoeO-  ' 

Dbfili,  to  poUate,  older  form  lo  de- 
foyl  or  dffmii,  ia  a  cormptioii  under  the 
inflaeoce  of  old  Eng,  fie,  to  pollute, 
A.  Sas./ulon,  to  make  filthy,  and^ui, 
of  the  old  Eng.  defmden,  to  tread  down, 
old  Ft.  detovier,  to  trample  under  foot 
(Skeat). 

Power  of  dWsuliiut  othir  trfdiiiM  on  ler- 
pentii.— IKvcfiJr,  S.  L«kt,  1. 19. 

bei  ben  fbate  fpoeritii,  kiid  not  wor^  bat 
to  be  puRout  &o  orUten  men  uid  iefimlid. — 
Wyc^e,  UmprhUtJ  Worh,  p.lB  (E.E.T.a.). 

Dbtil'8  Podtt,  in  Plymouth  Sound, 
ie  said  to  have  been  named  from  one 
Duval,  an  old  Huguenot  refugee  who 
look  up  hia  abode  there  in  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century. 

Demi,  Oreek  didholct,  has  furnished 
fine  material  for  popular  etymologists, 
e.g.  Ir.  diahhal,  supposed  to  mean  the 
god  (di'a)  Baal ;  Maaxjonyl  or  ^otiyl, 
the  godjjee  or  di)  of  destruction  (ouyi), 
Manx  Soe.  Did.;   while  diabohs  itself 
was  aonQeived  to  be  from  Qreek  duo, 
two,  and  &d{o«,  a  morsel,  as  explained 
in  the  following : — 
And  jft  fond  nun  re([ardetb  not  one  wbit 
Till  be  faiTs  nude  himielfe  tbe  drtiii  bit, 
Who  It  Ilea  bitt,  for  so  hil  nune  import*, 
DeTODn  both  loale  tt  body,  mini  two  psru. 
Tkt  Tiata'  WhitlU,  1616,  p.  «0, 1.  o7t 
(E.E.T.8.). 

DiucB,  p.  97.  The  exclamation 
Deut!  QodI  wae  do  donbt  coDfused 
with  the  deuce,  or  nnmbet  two,  regarded 
from  ancient  times  as  significant  of  evil 
and  the  EtU  One.  A  Jewish  supersti- 
tion accounted  for  the  seoond  day  of  the 
Creation  not  being  prononnoed  "  very 
good  "  by  the  Ahmghty,  by  observing 
that  it  was  on  that  day  Satan  and  hie 
angels  fell  [Jameson  and  Eaatlake, 
Silt,  of  Our  Lord,  i.m).  Compare:— 

Le  DUble  *iun  eat  double,  el  font  gignilSt 
lea  PjtbaKoriena  pir  U  nimdre  dt  dtut,  qu'ili 
diMnt  eatre  principle  de  toot  mal. — Bmiclirr, 
Smmnu,  15M,  p.  3  (SoulAcj,  C.  P.  Book,  iii. 

In  Norman  French  there  is  the  one 
form  i>eu«  for  Qod  and  for  two.    Com- 


Dem,  ki  bom  fbrmer  deinua  k  ton  aembltnl, 

Olmalkvrestarci! 

Va  dt  St.  Auhan,  I.  1157. 

[God  I  wbo  dei^adst  lo  form  man  in  thy 
lilienna,  Cure  Ibia  eril.] 
Ki  eatoient  ealui  par  nnmbre  ittit  bi'i  aia. 


irious  transformation  of  Dent 
( =  Ood)  into  deace  ( =  Devil)  is  paral- 
leled bythe  change  of  old  Pen.  daiva, 

god,  into  Gipsy  detn'J  (though  the  mean- 
ing is  different).    See  DBvn,  p.  471. 

In  the  following  from  Longtoft's 
Chromde,  the  two  deuce*  are  found  side 
by  side : — 

Dnu .'  cnm  Merlina  diat  aairent  veritec  .  .  . 
Ore  Bnnt  le  dtat  ewea  en  un  aTiyei. 

Politicat  Smgt,  p.  307  (Camden  Soc). 
[God!  bow  often  Merlin  aaid  truth  .  .  . 

With  the  ducitu  we  may  compare  the 
Breton  dui,  a  goblin,  also  a  changeling 
left  by  the  fairiea  [Villemarqn^,  Chants 
Fop.  de  la  Brelagne,  p.  liv.). 

Whitley  Stokee  connects  the  dwH  of 
the  old  Celtic  mythology  with  Slav. 
dttti,  spirits,  duaa,  sonl ;  du»mvs,  devil ; 
Sonsk.  ddhu,  vice,  duah,  to  sin  {PhUo- 
log.  Soc  Trant.  1867,  p.  261). 


Do,  p.  99.    Add  :- 


Iff  TOW  do  t>ua  in  dede,  bit  deghit  tbe  bettur. 

Dflnulim  of  Trm/,  1.  5001  lE.E.T.a.>. 
[Ifyon  do  (hu  It  diKi(^itaoceeaa>tIie  batter.] 


Tbey  afforded  their  warea  ao  d^  c&np*.— 
S(aniAi<rff,  D»c^ip(ul■DfJrcIaMt,p.9^(/)attlf 
lfc«^,  Tol.  i.  15B7). 

Dooaxn,  p.  100. 
How  faond  (no  )iat  filtbe  in  bi  fala  wiUe, 
Ofaadog^el  a  dede  in  {nderf  hert. 

DutTMiioR  0/  Trail,  1.  lOSre  {E.E.T.8,). 
And  \ca§o  dn^ttly  hu  done  in  Jriderft  bale. 
Id.  1. 1398. 
Othera  are  doggtd  h  aollen  both  in  loolce 
and    apeech.  —  Uefdar,    BiJman  of   LondcH, 
dg.  D  t  (1606). 
Yet  to  the  poore,  that  pyning  monm'd  and 

w^'t. 
He  wai  more  doggtd  then  the  dogi  be  kepL 
For  tbey  lickt  aores  whan  be  denj'd  bia 
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DOOOEBEL,  p.  101. 
This  mij  tret  be  r^  dtgtrel,  qaod  he. 
Chauctr,  Sir  T^ui,  I.  Slid. 

Dogwood,  p.  101. 

Cornu^"Tlie  femtte  U  ptelaoua  in  En^- 
iMide  &  the  bucbpra  make  priclies  of  it,  (oiue 
cat  it  Gftdrise  ur  ilsg  Inc,  faD*e  W  it  tlifre  ifl 
■n  other  tree  that  thpj  cil  dogrite  slio. — 
IC.  Tunur,  Namet  tj  Htrhti,  1348,  p.  30 
(E.D.30C.)- 

BorLT,  a  smkll  napkiii  placed  under 
glassBB  on  the  table,  aeema  to  be  mi 
assimilation  of  prov.Eng.tlml^ianap- 
kin,  Dot.  iwaal,  a  "  towol,"  to  di^hj,  a 
specieB  of  stuff  so  called  beoanse  in- 
vented \iy  one  Dmly  (Skeat,  788). 

Doll,  p.  101.  There  ia  no  donbt  that 
idol  -wot  sometimes  spelt  idoll,  and  per- 
haps aooented  on  the  laat  Byllable.  See 
the  following  very  onriotiB  passage, 
which  certamly  identifies  doU  with 
ydoU:— 

Became  I  apoke  eaen  nowe  of  Images  uul 
IdolleB,  I  woutde  jou  thoulde  not  igno- 
ruintlje  confouncle  »nd  iibuhp  thoiie  terme*, 
takyage  sn  Image  for  an  Idolle  and  an  IdoUe 
for  an  Image,  as  1  haue  hearde  maaTe  doe  in 
thTH  citje,  u  well  of  the  fathers  and  mothers 
(that  ahoulde  b«  wy(e)u  of  tbeir  babies  and 
chjldren  that  haue  learned  footjahnesse  of 
theyr  pareatCH.  Nowe  at  the  diaaalucioo  of 
Motiasleriea  and  of  Freera  houses  many 
Images  haue  bene  caired  abrod,  and  nfurnig 
chiidren  to  platft  iByth  alU  And  wben  the 
cbjldren  blue  cbeym  in  tbeyr  baadea, 
danncynge  ibeimaflcr  tbeir  childjshe  maner, 
commeth  the  lather  or  the  mother  and  uythe : 
What  naase,  what  haste  thou  there)  tbe 
ebilde  aunewearelb  (as  she  i*  (augbt)  1  haue 
here  mjike  jk'h",  the  father  laugheth  and 
maketh  a  gsye  game  at  it.  So  aaithe  the 
mother  (o  an  olber,  Jugge,  or  Tbommje, 
where  haddeat  thoq  that  pret;e  IdoJl  F  Jolin 
our  parishe  clarke  gano  it  me,  laythe  the 
ebilde,  and  for  that  the  clarke  must  haue 
thaoke*,  and  shall  lacks  no  good  chere. — 
Ref^er  E^geworthf  Scrmona,  1537,  fot.  ll. 

Dibdin,  in  his  LSirary  Companion, 
1.  88  (1824),  actually  prints  the  child's 
Answer  above  in  modem  Engliah,  "  I 
have  here  mine  doll," 

DoHJON,  p.  102.     Compare  for  the 


Somme  of  hem  wondrede  on  the  mirour, 
That  boro  was  yp  in-to  the  maiittr  tmir. 
Chauctr,  SqaitrtM  Tali,  1.  n6  (Clarendon 
Pmsed.). 

DoHKn-BBBD,  an  Oxfordshire  word 
for  low-bted  {E.  D.  800.  Orig.  GUm- 
Mriet,  0.  p.  80),  is  evidently  a  corrup- 


tion of  Amggttl  bred,  low-bom,  lit. 
"  dimghill  bred,"  used  in  the  same 
dialect. 

DoKMKDOBY,  a  Herefordshire  word 
(or  a  heavy  aleepy  person  (Wrigfat),  as 
if  from  Pr.  dormtr,  is  a  oormpt  form  of 
dromedairy,ODce  used  in  the  ume  senile. 
See  the  quotation  from  Fuller  above,  p. 

DoBH)tB-wnn>ow,  a  window  in  the 
roof,  universally  understood  now  to 
mean  the  window  of  a  dormitort/  or 
sleeping  room  ( Richardson ,  Wedgwood, 
Skeat),  is  properly  that  which  rsats  on 
the  domum,  whidi  is  another  form  of 
dormant,  the  sleepers  or  main  beams 
Bop  porting  the  rafters.  Compare 
Slbepbb,  p.  861.  The  reference  there, 
fore  is  not  to  the  slumbers  of  the  in- 
matea,  but  to  the  fixed  lying  position 
of  the  immovable  beams.  See  burdt 
dormMute,—Oatholiam  AngUoum,  p.  47 
(ed.  Herrtage). 

Dry,  p.  106.  Lonsdale  dree,  Iodr, 
todiouB,  wearisome  (R.  B.  Peaoook). 
The  Oette  Hyttoriale  of  the  Deifnte- 
(I'on  of  Troy  speaks  of  "  the  obekksr, 
the  draghtee,  the  dyse,  and  o)>er  dngk 
gatunes,"  1.  1622,  i.e.  chess,  dranghtB, 
dice,  and  other  tedious  games. 

That  night,  whether  we  were  tir«d,  or 
wbatten,  1  don't  know,  bat  it  were  dret 
work.— Mn.  GalktU,  Mary  Bartmi,  cb.  il. 

Dock,  p.  106.     So  Isle  of  Wight 
JOwk,  the  dusk  of  the  day  (E.  D.  S. 
Orig.  Glogtariet,  xiiii.). 
The  dmVi  coming  00  ;  1 11  be  off  in  aetorc. 
A  Dnan  nf  Ihi  hit  if  Wight  (Id.  p.  59). 

Id  the  same  dialect  Uiekt  are  tho 
tiutsof  aboar  (p.  89).  Compare  Uuck, 
p.  600. 


Eaber,  p.  107. 

Tke  HiKt—Kea  aa  little  know  the  caun 
of  the  name,  as  the  thing  theri^b;  aigioihed. 
Some  proaouDce  it  the  R'grt,  ai  ao  called 
from  the  keeaease  and  fiercenease  thereof. 
It  ia  the  oonflueaee  or  eaoounler  (as  aup- 
poaed)  of  tbesaltand  fresh  water  in  Seyenie, 
equally  terrible  with  iu  BashiDn  and  noiae 
to  the  aeera  aod  hearen ;  and  oE  bow  moch 
more  then  to  the  feelers  thereof  f — r.  FuUir, 
Worthia  ^  England,  vol.  L  p.  Slli. 
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So  tim,  BO  ful  the  ifn  droTe, 

Tbe  heart  had  hardlf  time  to  beat, 
BeGira  ■  shallow  aeelhing  ware 
Sobbed  ID  the  aruoe*  at  ourr  fpel. 
J.  In^foio,  Tht  High  Tidt. 
Akiir  of  the  tee  flowfoge,  Impetiu  maru. 
— Prompt.  Psr». 

Well  know  tliej  the  rcDinf  jf  ila-ryae. 
An  aktr  it  i*  clept.  1  TodentoDde. 

MS.  Ptem  (in  (Coy). 

Easiblm,  a  oommon  LdeesterBhire 
form  of  arable,  as  if  capable  of  being 
eared  (Etuu,  OIoMar^, p.  10, E. D.  S.)- 
See  Eab,  p.  107. 

Elopb  ia  a  eorraption  of  Dnt.  <mt- 
Iwtpeft,  to  nm  away,  by  BnbstitatiiiK 
the  famUiar  prefix  e-  (Lat.  e,  en,  oat) 
for  the  nnfamiliftr  Dnt.  prefix  oni- 
(Skeat),  BO  as  to  range  with  evade, 
eltide,  educe,  eteape,  &o.  Dnt.  <mt- 
loopen  (^Gbt.  ent-lcmfen)  ie  to  leap, 
loaf,  or  roQ,  away.  (See  Haldeman, 
Affia^e.  p.  64.) 

lala  of  Wight  loop,  to  elope,  "  She 
loop'd  away  wi'  un  "  (E.  D.  S.  Orig. 
QleemrieM,  sxiii.). 

Emboss,  an  old  word  for  to  hide 
one's  self,  is  a  corruption  of  emhiuh,  old 
Fr.  embutcher,  to  hide  in  the  buth 
(whence  ambu*h).  It.  imboteare.  Com- 
pare imboik  (Naree). 

Look  qoickly,  leat  ibe  ijcht  of  ui 

Sboald  cause  the  atartled  beast  t'tmbou, 
Sam.  Balltr,  W«rla,  vol.  ii.  p.  107, 
1. 1.30  (ed.  Clarke). 

Endloko,  an  old  adverb  meaning 
down  along,  oontinuoniily,  without 
intermiBBion  (Holland),  has  no  oon- 
Deiion  with  end,  ae  if  it  meant  "  from 
end  to  end,"  bnt  is  the  same  word  as 
A.  Sai.  andlang  (Ger.  entlang),  where 
the  first  part  of  the  oompound  is  iden- 
tical with  Qoth.  anda,  Qreek  ivri,  Lat. 
anie,  Sansk.  anti,  against,  oppoaite 
(Skeat,  GioMaryloPnoreMM  Taie,tu}.). 

TThej]  demden  him  to  bindea  ftste 
Vp-on  an  isse  Birit«  un-wrute, 
Andtbmg,  nooht  ouer->veTt. 

HavtUA,  1.  f8tt. 
[Tbej  daddedtobindhimbstupon  a  very 
worthl^  US,  lengthwise,  not  scriMS.] 
The  dore  was  all  of  athamanl  elerne, 
Yclenched  oTerthwart  and  tiuUliiag 
With  yrtn  tough. 

Cbiuvr,  C.  TeUi,  I.  1991. 
Who  (rom  East  to  We«t  will  endlong  speke 
Canaot  two  birer  Cities  Bod  this  day. 

Sytumr,  F.  t^MM,  111.  ii,  SI. 


;       )  FAITH      . 

To  seeks  her  tudlimg  both  by  sea  and  load. 
III.  III.  z.  19. 
And  evpry  thing  in  his  degra 
Endtlottg  upon  a  boarde  be  laide. 

Cffun-,  Con/.  AnuHtii,  ii.  I3S 
(ed.  PauU). 
Ehbcohbk,  to  hide  or  place  one's  self 
in  a  retired  poaition,  old  Fr.  enieorwer 
(Blonde  of  Oxford),  bo  spelt  as  if  com- 
pounded with  en  (Lat.  tn),  stands  for 
the  more  UBoal  old  Fr.  esamapr.  Norm. 
Fr,  eaettneer,  derived  from  Lat.  absixn- 
nte,  hidden  away  (see  Atkinson,  Fte  de 
St.  Aubam,  1. 187,  note,  p.  74). 


VitdlSl.  Aaban,l.b6! 
[He  directs  my  jonmej  and  my  path.] 

Erbor,  bo  spelt  as  if  borrowed  di- 
rectly from  Lat.  eirot',  instead  of  me- 
diately through  Fr.  arreur,  old  Fr. 
errwi  the  older  and  more  corraot 
form  is  errour.  Similarly  ardor,  horror, 
mirror,  rancor,  aplertdor,  ilnpor,  terror, 
would  be  better  spelt  ardour,  horronr, 
tntrrour,  rantoMr,  aplendour,  stvfpowc, 
terrouT,  so  as  to  range  with  the  analo- 
gous words  eoUmr,  favour,  A««ioiir, 
Aonour,  t^t'^our,  &o,  (^eeHare  in  PM' 
lolog.  Mueewn,  i.  646;  Haldeman, 
AffiaxB,  p.  204.) 

Your  beans  be  full  of  sorrow,  because 
your  heads  are  full  of  imur. — Anirtwet, 
Sermtmif  fol.  p.  6i£9. 

Tills  form  of  imnir  boweTer  is  not  one 
which  has  erer  ^ined  much  cuireacy. — 
J.  C.  Hart,  Miaioa  oj  Cemjonir,  p.  17t. 

EvBOHiLLB,  p.  118.      It  might  be 

added  to  the  UluBtrative   worda   that 
Heame  has  the  spelling  eastpeet : — 

Dr.  Gibmn  .  .  ,  made  ■  great  entertaiii- 
ment  for  tbem,  tiiptfting  somelbiag  &om 
tbem.— Diorir,  Sept.  B,  1719. 

Etilbt-bole  is  a  oormption  of 
Fr.  aiUet,  "an  ottet.hole."— Cotgrave 
(Skeat). 

OJy>'>  made  ja  a  clothe  liir  Bpeiynin,  Fi- 
bulanum.-Pm«pl.  P«ri>, 

Ot^it,  an  eylet-hule. — Lotudalt  Gtouary. 


Faitb,  Mid.  Eag.feith,  is  on  asBiini- 
lation  of  the  old  Fr.  fetd,  from  Lat. 
fidem,    fidelity,  to   vi<ai»  like  tnUh, 
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mirth,  »lolk,  health,  the  auffii  -Ih  being 
tlie  common  ending  for  abetract  nouns 
(Skeat,  p.  790). 

Fabmes,  p.  116.  Compare  Oiford- 
ebire  furm  out,  to  clean  out,  "  Farm 
out  th'  'en-uB  [=  hen-liouHo] ."— E.  D.  S. 
Oi-i'j,  Glossaries,  iiiv.  80  Isle  of 
Wight  vart>\  ovi  {Id.  iiiii.). 

Fatbbbpy,  a  Lancaabire  word  for  a 
gooseberry,  mideretood  aa  if  the  berry 
of  the /ay«  or  fairies  (NodalandMilner, 
OUMiory,  p.  126,  E.  D.  Soc.).  It  is 
really  for  fea-herry,  otherwise  spelt 
feap-berry,fape-herry,/abe-berry,whioh 
are  oorruptiona  (by  thecommon  change 
of  th  to  /)  of  the<ibe-leTTy,  or  thape- 
berry,  a  name  for  the  gooseberry  in  the 
eastern  counties.  Perhaps  the  original 
was  thefe-herry,  the  berry  that  grows 
on  the  bramble  or  thorny  bush,  A. 
Sax.  thffo.  See  Prior,  Pop.  Names  of 
Bnt.  Piarrf*.  Compare  Daybebey,  p. 
08. 

There's  >  bare  ander  tb.' fi^rii  tree.— 
Waiigh,  Old  CnmUi,  p.  89. 

Afore  th'  nell/oy-fterri/  time.— W.  Bta  an 
(ft' Bmlam,  p.  98.  ,    ,.       „ 

Uline  Vua  tpintUa  .  .  .  Itaban  Kiia  ipmo 
.  .  ,  Gao«eberie  buali,  «ud  Fmiirrw  Buih  in 
Cbeibire,injii»tine«rantrie.— Gerorrfi,  iltr- 
£al,p.ll43. 

Fbud,  p.  119-  The  derivation  of 
fmd,  a  fiat  from  fewiahg,  has  since 
been  giYen  up  by  Prof.  Skeat. 

FmLDFARE,  p.  120,  i.e.  "  field-goer," 

may  perhaps  owe  its  popular  name  to 
the  habit  mentioned  in  the  following:— 
Thii  bird  [the  field-fart]  lhou<rh  it  >iU  on 
lieei  in  the  dny-timp,  tod  procure*  the 
iTKitest  part  of  its  foot!  from  wliite-tborn 
hudijea,  je»,  moreo»er,  builds  on  verj  high 
tree«,  M  may  be  seen  by  the  /aiiflo  laeciea; 
yet  always  appears  "rith  uB  to  rmil  nw  |A» 
gr<iand.  ..  .Why  these  birds,  in  the  matter 
of  loosting,  shouid  differ  from  all  their  con- 
genera,  and  frotn  themselves  also  with  respect 
to  tbeir  proceedings  by  day,  is  a  foot  for 
which  I  am  hy  no  mMiie  able  to  account.— 
G.  WhiU.  Nat.  Hilt,  of  Silbcmt,  Letter  *7, 
p.  64  (,ed.  1S53). 

Flaminoo.  This  bird  seema  to  owe 
its  curioufily  formed  name  to  a  popular 
mistake.  In  Provence  it  was  called 
fiimmant  (ot  flambant),  the  "  flaming," 
i.e.  bright  red  bird..  This  waa  probably 
osnfuaed  with  Fr.  Fltmatid,  a  Fleming 
or  native  of  Flanders,  and  translated 
into  Spanish   U  Jiameneo,   Portg.  Jm- 


mengo,  which  words  signify  (1)  a  Flem- 
ing, (2)  the  flamingo  supposed  to  come 
from  Flanders  1  (Skeat,  p.  790).  Cot- 
grave  givea  its  old  Fr.  name  aafinman 
or  fiimbirnt,  and  this  is  the  word,  no 
doubt,  tliat  got  confounded  with  fla- 
nfind,  old  Fr.  fiiMeny,  Dut.  vlaming,  ft 
Fleming.  As  the  word  stands,  fiamingo 
means  "  the  Flemish  bird." 

Flash,  asndden  blaze,  as  of  lightning, 
ia  probably  from  Fr.  JHeAe,  an  arrow 
(whence  ^((iAer,  an  arrow-maker),  old 
Fr.  filqve.  akin  to  fithe,  J^ch  (orig,  a 
thin  aUce),  O.  Eng.  fiick,  A.  Bax,  J^e^ 
(Prof.  Atkinson),  the  primitive  arrow 
being  probably  a  mere  splinter  of  wood. 
If  this  be  -correct,  the  word  has  been 
assimilated  to  duuh,  gplash,  Ihrath,  Ik. 
Prof.  Atkinson  quotes  aaillostrative  ;  — 
And  ever  and  aoone  the  rosy  red 
FLiAt   through    her   face,  as  it  bad  been  • 

JIula 
Of  lightning  tbroutrh  hrigbl  beren  fiilrpined. 
SpimtT,  F.  Q.  111.  ii-  ^■ 

Fldbhbd,  p.  124,  for  fieshed.  The 
following  confirmatory  passages  I  take 
from  Richardson : — 

Epimanondaa  .  .  .  would  not  have  his 
eouatrymen^^uhfd  with  spoil  bysea. — A'on*, 
PUta,-ch,  p.  ail  [al«  p.  3541. 

Tbe  Aatunani  ....  made   more    craell 
and  eagre  witb  the  taste  of  blood  thai  had  so 
JUihal  them,  Bew  upon  the  inbabilanta.^Woi- 
(a«d.  ammiiniM,  p.  346. 
Him  JUAtd  with  slaughter  and  witb  couquMt 

1  met,  and  overturn'd  him  to  tbe  gronnd- 
Drydm,  Ovid,  Mt.  b.  xiii. 

Waterland  and  Middleton  have 
"fiuthed  with  viotoiy." 

FoDDEB,  p.  124.  Compare  Cnmber- 
land  faddnratetU,  warm  wrappings  or 
lining  (Ferguson,  Ohitary,  p.  49) ;  and 
the  metaphor  underlying  prov.  Eng. 
belly-timber,  food  (Wright);  Pr.  "la 
moule  du  gippon  eotonner  [to  line 
one's  paunch],  to  feed  excessively."- 
CotgravB.  The  same  twofold  meaning 
belonga  to  It.  fodera.  old  Fr.  /eurrp, 
fourre,  (1)  a  aheath  or  lining,  (2)  straw, 
fodder. 

FoLn,  to  shut  up  sheep  within  hur- 
dles, has  generally  been  regarded  as 
only  another  use  of  fold,  to  wrap  np, 
to  lay  olose  together,  to  enclose,  shut 
in  (A.  Sai.  /eaWon).  See  Richardsoa 
It  is  really  to  pat  into  a  foil,  A.  bai. 
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fold,  a  pen  or  enolosnre,  Htanding  for 
fahd,  probably  =  a  place  "  paled  "  in 
(see  Skeat,  p.  790). 

FoRcsHRAD,  am  old  comiptioii  of 
faufet,  from  old  Ft.fanUtl  (ttoinfaalter, 
to  falsify,  weaken,  penetrate,  pisroe). 

Piru'lo,  a  spigat,  or  as  ViatnerB  call  it  > 
ftrtt-htad.  Also  a  Up  for  ■  burell.  Alus 
coiiiluit  cockeor  rabinet.— Florw,  Nia  World 
n/'ll'unJ(,  lliil. 

FoRiioN,  p.  126.  Id  the  foUowicg 
vcneve  ia  tor  ferrene,  diatant,  far  away. 

to  brie  Icinieaof  hrlenesK,  telcomen  fram 
xtrrtn,  laodeaare  laucnl  to^eche.^Otd  Eng. 
MiaaUanv,  p.  17  iK.  K.T.S.). 

PoBBTN,  p.  126.  Compare  "nne 
EQaisuQ  foreine"  (Vie  de  St.  Aubcm, 
1.  75),  i.e.  an  oni-hoMBe. 

FOUHDIB,  p.  127. 

And  tli^rfnre  I  mniit  a*tis  juilge  it  to  be 
no  other  thin^  but  ■pluneyniiNdcrtHg.wbicb 
word /aunWirinr  u  bomwed,  U  I  lake  it.  of 
the  French  word  Fuiufii,thatiBtOMj,iiiollrn. 
For  fouDderinr  ii  a  melting  or  diBsalutioo  of 
bumois,  wUob  the  Italiuu  ol  Inliuione. — 
TepnU,  Hilt,  iif  Foarefivtui  BauU,  p.  360. 

Frahx,  p.  128.  Lonsdale  .fVeyam,  to 
set  about,  attempt. 

Now  ill,  not  aje  thus;  once  Pheboatolowte 
With  bow  Tobeal  sball  eesae,  aad  Jnme  to 

SumyJToluri  MuctUaitv,  lodT,  p.  ST 
(ed.  Arber). 

I  praj  that  the  Itarned  will  beare  with  me 
and  to  diinke  the  straungeneue  thereof  pro- 
ceedeH  but  of  nouellie  and  tliitaquaiatanca 
witli  oureare*,  which  in  prDcesae  of  tymi', 
and  b;  ctutome  will  frame  vcrj  well.— G. 
Pulltnham,  ArU  ef  Eng.  P«lir,  1569,  p.  16!) 
(ed.  Arber). 

1  remember  1  had  preached  vpon  thia 
Epiitle  once  afore  Kin^  Henry  the  B.  but 
DOW  1  coulile  not /nine  with  it,  nor  it  Ulied 
meDQtiDDoaauoe.— LBlime>,&iniii»u,p.l(U. 

Fbubbt,  a  stream  of  running  water, 
is  opposed  not  (as  sometimes  nsder- 
stood)  to  brackish  or  salt  water,  but  to 
that  whioh  is  stagnant  (as  a  pond)  or 
does  not  6ow  in  a  current  (oa  the  sea). 
Tbtu  Browne  says  that  fish 
Kow  lore  the/rufc>t  and  tben  lore  the  leti. 
FaHoralt,  1613,  b.  ii.  a.  3. 
It  is  from  A.  Sax.  ferie  {e.g.  "  ne  feno 
ne  mersc")  foi/ar-itc,  from /ar, to  fare, 
or  travel  (Skeat),   IceL    ferikr,  fresh, 
O.  H.  Oer.  fHtg.  Ger.  fruch,  the  same 
word  as  Icel.  Jritlcr,  frisky,  Hwed.  fritk. 


7     )  FULSOME 

So  freahti  is  a  little  stream  of  fariih, 
travelling  or  nmning  water,  which  is 
lively  (Lat.  viwit)  and  frisky,  not 
stagnant  and  motionless. 

All  fiah,  froiD  sea  or  ahore, 

Frahit  or  purling;  brook,  of  shell  or  fin. 

Millm,  Far.  Rtgaintd,  bk.  ii.  I.  315. 

The  bream  keeps  head  againit  ibefrtiAtU. 

K»ti,  Itaicffa,  at.  izrii. 

In  the  same  way  a  person  ho  far  in- 
toxicated as  to  be  unpleasantly  fUsky 
or  "jolly"  is  said  to  hefreth. 

Hence  also  O.  Pr^/mroe  (Roquefort), 
M.  Ft.  JVai'»,  fraiche.  Norm  Pr.  .frois. 
It.  freaco  (alfrcta),  in  the  fresh  air). 


[Hia  good  heart  ia  wholly  freab  and  new.] 
The/rcoAf  was  so  felle  of  the  furse  icrekes. 
UiiSrKclioB  oj  Tmy,  1.4730  (E.E.T.8.). 
[The  torrent  (^  oosel)  was  so  fell  of  the 
fierce  Greeks.] 

I  durst  not  for  shame  go  with  m;  beads 
■moD^  so  tatajfriA  gentlewomen  at  here 
were  at  that  time.— Poifoir  Utltn,  145f,  i. 
40  (ed.  Kuight). 

"  Yon  will  ride,  of  eonrae  t  "  sajs  Sir  Wil- 
ford  to  Frederick. 

go  on  the 
old  fellow, 
Afia  BnuUnn, 
Dead  Moi'i  Shatt,  cb.  zix. 


,  poor 


Fbonteb,  p.  182.  Compare  Lan- 
cashire thriTUer,  a  tliree-year-old  sheep, 
(Oiosgary,B.D,S.),i.a."  three- winter." 
8o  Lat.  vilultit,  a  calf,  Bansk.  vafga, 
was  originallya  "yearling,"  from  vtUan, 
a  year,  Qreak  iroc,  whence  also  Lat, 
vetut,  full  of  years  (anno*u«). 

Fulsohe,  p.  188. 
f»tia  were  spacli  apices  '  spended  al  a-boute, 
Juiiknli  at  pe7i'J  *  to  eche  freke  ber-inne. 
»'iUi.mofP^Ume,\.-at5. 

The  Qetfe  Hysiorial'.  of  the  Degtmetion 
of  Trtyy  (1. 8066)  describee  Helen's  neok 

KKWpetfulmii,  ve  bt,  bat  fetis  U  round. 
Bnt  in  the  following  the  word  is  evi- 
dently associated  with/oul; — 
Hard  is  it  for  the  patient  which  is  ill, 

Fuhami  or  bitter  potions  to  digest. 

Tht  Tinui'WhUlU,---   - 


lit 


rimtl'  WhUllt,  I 
{E.E.T.8. 

The/utanmeiU  (reke  [^s  man]  that  fonrme 
Uorll  Arlhun,  1.  1061. 
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Qaixo-bbobb,  p.  1B6.  A  Puieiui  is 
the  Bpaetker  in  Uie  following  :— 

1  will  put  to  Bhoar  again,  though  I  ihonld 
be  coDVtnia'd,  STea  vithoat  mv  Gai^oet, 
to  lud  >l  l>uddlE-Dack.— Sir  W.  C'<«4«nl. 
irBrlujp.3SI(ie73). 

Their  hoM  uid  ihooea  were  called  CaJiiec, 
ml  thii  iniunt  teumed  Galecha. — Favim, 
TKeatn  ofHimovr,  leSJ,  p.  ti*. 

Oamr,  p.  187.    LoDoaabire  gam-Isg, 


Qxsn,  p.  140.  Afnll  oooount  of  the 
Arabic  Jinn  or  Otnn,  plnralof /tnnM  or 
Gi'nnee,  wlio  are  believed  to  have  beea 
created  of  fire,  is  given  in  Lane's  Thou- 
land  and  One  NighU,  vol.  i.  p.  26  teq. 

Addiaon  with  Sir  Ro)^  at  the  pla^,  .  .  . 
ii  quite  another  mau  from  Addiann  diacoora- 
ing  on  thp  immortiilitj  of  the  mmiL  or  staod- 
iog  with  the  Cenim  on  the  hill  at  Bagdad. — 
Sat.  RtBUie,  voL  54,  p.  81. 

GuxT-FLowEH,  p.  148.  CooipaiA 
Isle  of  Wight  mOafen,  gUIjiSowora 
(B.  D.  S.  Orig.  Gloumriet,  xxiii.). 

The  gantjll  gglhj'tr,  the  goodly  eolambjne. 
Hawa,  Poilinw  o/  PUaiart,  p.  97. 

OiUiv&r  IB  still  a  form  tmed  in  Lan- 
cashire (E.  D.  Soo.  OhMiary,  p.  148). 
Jilliver,  a  termagarit,  in  the  same  dia- 
lect ^.  166),  looks  like  a  oorraption  of 
old  Eng.  Jill  (or  gUl)  fiirl,  a  wanton 
woman. 

OiHOKBLT,   p.    148.     The   original 
meaning  of  yoiuK  And  tender  oomes 
out  well  in  the  folIowiDg : — 
We  uae  to  call  her  at  bome,  dame  Give, 
A  prede  pngtrtit  piese,  God  save  her  and 
Saint  Love. 
Jack  Juggler,  p.  9(RoibaTgb  Club). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  ginger,  soft, 
tender,  was  formerly  pronounced  with 
the  second  g  hard. 

But  m;  Winga, 


Bj  voloDtary  Flutleriogs 
Brake  the  maiu  Fur;  of  mv  Fall, 
I  thiok,  I'd  brobe  in;  Neck  witlul, 
A  nd  vet  waa  not  the  Squelch  so  gifger, 
But  that  1  aprain'd  in;r  little  Fioger. 

CnttOH,  Barltiqut  upon  Burlugut, 
p.t*6. 

Compare  Isle  of  Wight  "Zat  the 
trap  aa  ginger  as  yoa  can  "  (E.  D.  S. 
Orig.  Qlonairie»,  xxlii.),  ia,  ticklish, 
with  great  nioety. 


Oliois,  p.  144.  Compare  Lonsdale 
glad,  smooth,  easy  (of  a  bolt,  Ac.}, 
gladden,  to  make  smooth. 

Ou)KT-HOLB,  p.  146.  In  a  dialogue 
between  two  ravens,  from  the  Weald 
of  Kent,  when  one  infonns  the  other  of 
a  "  more  dead,"  the  reply  to  "  la  she 
f at  ?  "  is  "  All  oiur«  I  all  9lttr« '■  {E.  D.  S. 
Orig,  OloMone*,  Ser.  C.  p.  S7). 

Qlozx,  p.  146.  The  confosion  be- 
tween the  two  words  glow  is  well  seea 
in  the  following,  where  the  meanings 
of  flattering  oonunent  and  emoothnceB 
of  Hnrface  ran  into  one  another : — 
This  Baring  miiror  represeutii 

No  right  prapoTtioD,  view  or  feature  : 
Her  very  looka  are  ccmpliments  ; 

Tbey  make  thee  fairer,  goodlier,  greater; 
TheakilfnlgfuuorherreBection 
But  painti  the  cooteit  of  thy  coane  oom- 

pleKIOD. 

Quarla,  EnUiiiu,  bk.  u.  G. 

That  other  aei  have  fine  frrsh  goldee  c*u1m 

■o  sbeen   and  elmiag, — T.    DranI,  ScnMni, 

1599,  K  viij.  [Dibdin,  Lib.  Crmipiirini,  i.  SO]. 

lie  much   more  goodly  glom  thereon  doth 

To  bide  hie  falnehood,  than  if  it  were  tme. 
Speiuer,  F.  Q.  IV.  V. 

Good,  p.  146,  to  manure.  A  eoriotia 
ooinddenoe  is  Gael,  miilhaieh,  to  ma> 
nnre  land,  orig.  to  ameliorate  it,  from 
vtaiih,  good. 

GooD-Bra,  p.  147.    Compare  also : — 

He  ii  called  Dtm,  a  doiufn,  of  giving.  And 
in  English  we  call  G«f,  quaai  g«rf,  becauae 
he  ia  only  and  perfectly  giMH  of  Eunadf  alone, 
Mat.  lii.  17,  and  the  eivpr  of  all  goodoeea, 
and  ofall  good  gifts  and  oltvsings  unto  othera, 
James  i.  17.— Jf.  Smith,  Gid'i  Amu  agaimit 
Alhtitm,  Straumt  (1593),  vol,  ii.  p.  STO 
(Nichol-Bed.). 

The  old  Saion  wml  Cod  w  ideatieal  with 
good,  God  the  Good  One — psaoniGed  good- 
ness.    There  is  in  that  derivitian  not  a  m«re 


Rebtrtim,  Serauni,  vol.  iv.  p.  Bl  (ed.  1864). 

O008UHRSBT,  p.  149. 

Via  crima  ii  also  called  Groaanlana,  in 
english  a  Ursitr  buahe,  a  GunxAcrrj  boab. — 
It'.  Turner,  Newt  tf  Hirbc,  1548,  p.  88 
(E.D.8.). 

OOOSB-SHABX,  p.  160. 

'  Pbilaothropoa,  sioe  Omph*' 
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OsAiMS,  p.  ISO.  Luieashire  grain, 
ths  prong  of  a  fork,  "  a  tbxeo-arained 
fork^'  (E.  D.  S.  OlciitrTi,  p.  147). 

Qrass,  Hkast  or,  p.  161.  Com- 
pM«: — 

I  und  joa  tbeM  fblloiriag  pfopheljo  Vene* 
of  WhilfUMll,  which  were  nude  ibore  twenty 
Yean  *go  U  my  koowledge,  upon  >  Book 
called  Balaam's  Aaa,  that  aoDawird  of  some 
IniectiTe*  >ninB(  it.  Jameiuul  the  Court  in 


Some  Seven  Yeara  aince  Cbrisi  rid  to  Court, 

And  there  he  left  hia  Am, 
The  Courtiers  Uck'd  him  out  of  Doon, 

Becanae  thej  had  no  GroM.         [Margin] 

ffmMU,  F».  I<lltrt,  hfc.  iiu  ft. 
Obbask  of  *m"«p,  aa  old  oorrnption 
of  amberffria.    Bee  Ambkbobusb,  p.  7. 
And  set  bis  beard,  po-fumde  with  ^nece  tf 


(E.£t.8!). 


Obkit,  used  as  the 
Bsvwal  parishee  where  the  ohorch  is 
dedicated  to  8t.  Michael,  bmhu  to  be 
the  rMnlt  of  a  oarioQs  popnliff  miatake. 
Michael,  formerly  pionoonoed  MicJde, 
as  still  in  Michaehnat,  was  oonfonnded 
with  midbfe,  old  Eng.  michel,  muchel, 
A.  Sai.  im/eel,  great,  lai^e,  an  extended 
farm  of  much  (henc«  the  Bnmame  Mil- 
dtell),  and  for  mickle  was  subetitated 
the  now  more  familiar  word  "great." 
Thus  Qreat  Tew,  Oxfordshire,  dedi- 
oated  to  St.  Michael,  is  foond  described 
as  "  Oreal,  or  MUeheU't,  Tew  "  (N. ,     ' 


Micheldean,  Miohel  Troy,  kc.  Simi- 
larly, there  has  been  a  oonfosion  in  the 
Oennan  mind  between  Michael  and 
the  old  miiAel  (mickle,  large),  which, 
as  a  name,  it  hasqnite  absorbed  (Yonge, 
Chritt.Name»,i.  181). 

Gbut,  p.  163. 

Philip  keptitPasunenethDoae  wilbwhom 
Epamiaondia  wu  tcij  gnal. — North.  Pia- 
larth,  Li/i  cf  Philip,  p.  Ilf7  (ed.  161J). 

Mr.  Luke  .  .  .  was  gmu  with  same  thatt 
kapte  ifaem  cumepiny.— A'armtiiw  of'thi  B«- 
Jvrmatiim,  p.  171  (Camden  Soc). 

OxBT-BODND,  p.  1S8.  Lancashire 
gretmt,  a  greyhoond  (E.  D.  3o<t.),  "  o« 
gannt  os  o  grevmt "  (Collier,  1700). 

In  N.  Idnoolnshire  a  grejhoond  is 
■till  oallod  a  grem  (E.  D.  Soo.  Orig. 


0    )  SAnVSHItEW 

Olouariea,  C.  p.  117).  In  old  Engliah 
m-eto  is  Cbeek,  and  grew-hund  (Oreek- 
noimd),  a  greyhooad.  Compare  Lons- 
dale gream-dog  and  grig  (:=  Qreek),  a 
greyhound. 

The  rwAgrtmhand,  hwdjotumj. 

Lanalet  of  tht  Laik,  I.  531. 
Heoer gnvhoamdi  Ute  gljila,  ne  goasehawke 
Utt  Bje.         HsrU  Arthart,  L  4001. 

Orow-orain,  p.  166.  Perhaps  Lan- 
cashire grun-gron,  homespun,  nstiva 
(E.  D.  Soo.),  nnderstood  as  "  ground- 
grown,"  is  really  the  same  word. 


Half  jw  etm,  p.  169.    Compare  old 
Eng.  helven-del,  a  half  part. 
And  if  thn  hulde  a  cler  candle  bi  anappel 

rist, 
Evene  helctn-dd  than  appel  beo  wolde  Sjrre 


■B  lijl. 
P«n,  13th  cent.  (  Wright,  Ftp.  Trtalitt 

an  Scitnci,  p.  133). 

Halt,  in  A.  V.  "  How  long  halt  ye 
between  two  opinions  ?  "  ^  1  King$ 
xviii.  21,  is  freqaentlj  imderstood  in 
popular  sermons  and  traots  as  meaning 
to  stand  still,  to  be  at  a  stay,  aa  if  to 
make  a  hall  or  pause,  as  a  soldier  does 
atthewordof  oommand,  halll  formerly 
alt  i  It.  otto  J  Oer.  AaUi  t.e.  boU.  It 
really  means  to  be  haU  or  lame  (so 
Oen.  xxxii.  81),  A.  Sax.  healUan,  to 
limp  or  go  lamely;  Vnlg.  oUmdiealit, 
LXX.  x**^'"''''^. 

Hasp  bacs,  to  return  to  anything 
already  past  and  over,  Mr.  'Wedgwood 
writes  to  me,  is  a  corruption  of  to  haap 
back  (whence  also  he  thinks  to  hark 
back),  haap!  being  the  waggoner's  cry 
to  back  his  horses  (?  for  hoM  vpl). 

What  is  the  use  of  lormeatine  jaunelfbj 
eonsUntlv  harfisg  back  to  old  dars. — Dum- 
bltUm  Cennvm,  i.  165  (1867). 

HABnaHSBW,  p.  16S. 

It  reaisteth  the  poiaon  ioSieled  b;  the  sting 
of  the  hanliihreit,  tbe  Ka  dragon  uid  scor- 
pions.—ifoHami,  fii-y'.  Nat.  Hut.  ToL  ii. 
p.  «77. 

In  the  following  the  name  is  fkurthet 
disguised  by  being  resolved  into  two 
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EICKATHBIFT 


H&TCH-HORH,  a  LftncaBhiM  connip- 
tion of  adiem  or  aeom,  sometimes  in 
the  same  disleot  called  an  o^n 
(E.  D.  Soo.  QloMory);  "reel  w  a 
hateh-hom ; "  Lonsd^e  aaren.  See 
AcoKN,  p.  2. 

Hattbs,  p.  164.  Compare  Lanca- 
sLire  AaJe2^, bad-tempered,  "Dcumo  be 
so  hately  "  (E.  D.  Soo.  Glossary,  p.  164). 
Also  hotlerin'-mad,  in  a  great  passion; 
"Hoownr&yrAotterin'wi'veiBshTin  " 
{Id.  p.  162). 

Haup-bock't,  p.  166.  Compare  oaf- 
rocked,  foolish,  mentally  w^lIe  from 
the  cradle  {Whitby  Ghisary);  Lons- 
dale aup,  a  childish,  silly  person  (R.  B. 
Feaoock),  also  hoafen,  a  half-witted 

Serson,  a  fool  [Id.],  as  if  akin  to  Lena- 
ale  Aoa/  =  half.  Half-haked,  half- 
Billy,  in  the  latter  dialect,  is  perhaps 
ainularly  a  ootmption  of  hambuck,  a 
silly  clown  (otherwise  ftauffcote,  Wright), 
as  it  the  meaning  were  "  raw,"  and  so 
ineEperieDced.    Compare  Howball,  p. 


181. 

Hawkkr,  p.  186.    Compare  :— 

A  merohiDt  ihall  burdl J  keep  himseir  from 
doing  wrong;  and  an  hiiekiler  ahall  not  bg 
freed  Itoid  ain.— ^.  V.  Erclut.  zivi.  19. 

Haws,  the  popnlar  name  for  the 
berries  or  fruit  of  the  white- thorn  {Cra- 
iaeptu  Omfocantha),  has  originated  in  a 
misanderatanding  of  the  name  of  the 
tree  hau-thom,  i.e.  A.  Sax.  haga-ffom, 
Icel.  hag-^om,  the  "hedge-thom,"  aa 
if  it  were  the  thorn  that  bears  haws, 
from  analogy  to  cherry-tree,  pear-tres, 
evrrant-bu«h,  4o.  The  proper  mean- 
ings therefore  of  haw  (A.  Sax.  haga, 
loel.  hagt}  is  hedge. 

Compare  Iianoashire  hagve,  or  haig, 
a  haw,  also  the  hawthorn;  "Ao^ue- 
bloBsom";  htuherrt/,  the  bird  cheny 
(E.  D.  Soc.  aUissart/,  p.  ISI). 

Heart,    p.    166.      Compare 
learnt  by  heart. 
Nor  by  the  nutter  which  jeat  heart  prompta 

But  with  aach  worda  thai  are  but  mitd  b 
Your  tongue.  CmivJaniu,  iii.  S. 

Thpj  i»y hu  no  heart ;  1  deny  il ; 

He  baa  a  heart,  and  geta  hia  apeechea  by  it. 

Oid  Epigram. 


phraae  "heart  of  grace"  stands  for 


"hart  of  greaae"  {graisae);  "a  good 
hart "  (i.e.  a  fat  one,  a  hart  of  greaao) 
being  by  a  panning  parody  snbstitnted 
for  "  a  good  heart "  in  the  phrase  "  to 
take  a  good  heart" 

Hbdgb-hoo.  It  has  been  conjectured 
with  much  probability  that  the  original 
form  of  this  word  mtist  have  been  fdge- 
hog  1  the  animal  is  certainly  more 
likely  to  Lave  had  its  name  from  A.  Sax. 
ecg,  a  sharp  point,  than  from  hfge,  a 
hedge.  Its  names  in  other  langtiagea 
have  reference,  ahnost  tmiversally,  to 
its  obaracteristio  of  sharp  spines,  e.g. 
Ok.  o^nfAocAotros,  "thorn-pig,"  Ittd. 
poroMpmo,  Oer.  stacheUchteein,  Dan. 


The    hedg< 
ofsAun    in    t] 

eqnivalent  to  the  "sbarpe  orchons  ' 
of  the  Momawni  of  the  Rose,  1.  8185 . 
and  for  the  instability  of  the  aBpirste 
we  may  compare  vjjnlher-edge, 
"  winter-hedge,"  a  quaint  term  in 
name  dialect  for  a  kitchen  dothsa. 
horse  for  drying  linen  before  the  fire. 
The  Oipsy  name  for  the  animal  ia 
hotdty  vxlfhy,  hofecha  tmlseha.  Lilly 
haa  the  onrions  spelting  hedioeke. 

The  form  edge-hog,  eeg-hog,  seems  to 
be  implied  as  the  original  one  by  the 
cognate  and  aynonymoos  words,  A.  Sax. 
igil,  old  0«r.  igil,  Dnt,  eegel,  Scand. 
(gvU,  Swed.  igel-tiott,  all  probably  im- 
porting its  prickly  sharpnees ;  while 
on  the  other  nand  there  seems  to  be  do 
name  for  the  animal  oomponuded  with 
hedge,  A.  Sax.  hege,  in  old  £n^sh. 
Compare  also  Lat.  echMtu,  Oreekec&i- 
nos,  from  root  oc,  to  be  sharp. 

Many  other  words  have  acquired  an 
initial  aspirate.    See  Hobtaom,  p,  179. 

Heioht,   p.   168,   for    highth,    frttm 

false  analogy  to  sight,  mi^,  fto.     So 

sleight   is   toT   ileifAe    (Laragland)    or 

>'ea>     sleighih  (=atu-M,  slyness),  and  A^ 

for  th^flh,  A.  Sax.  PtejUe. 

Hbhobman,  p.  169.    Add : — 
Tak  beede  to  thiaikaiutiiuiM,  thH  he  no  honw 
blawe.  MerU  ArUmrt,  I.  M6t. 

HOSSIANS,  p.  170, 

How  be  haa  bliaiered  "Thaddena  of  War- 
aaw  "  with  his  lean,  and  drawn  him  in  hia 
Polish  rap,  and  lighia,  and  Himmm! — 
Tlmktntii,  Tht  Nttccama,  cb.  li.  p.  tIS. 

HicKATaBtPT,  the  namo  of  a  leg«ii- 
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iary  hero  who,  with  an  aile-trae 
for  bis  Bword  &D(1  a,  cart-wheel  for  hia 
buckler  ia  bbH  to  have  killed  a  giaot, 
and  to  have  done  great  eerviee  for  the 
eommoQ  people  in  the  fetmj  part  of 
England  (see  Wheeler,  Noted  Names  of 
Fiction),  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  an 
olderformHWcopAriafHeame,  Qlosiory 
to  Robert  of  Ghuceater,  p.  SiO). 

HiQBBEUA,  KB  Amerioui  name  for  a 
flower  of  a  lajrge  size,  bat  of  the  same 
BMcies  aa  the  Lobelia,  understood  as 
LoKbelia  (S.  De  Vere,  English  of  the 
New  World),  to  which  word  it  is  a 
fanoifnt  antitiieaia. 

HoBTBBDSH,  p.l73.  The  Lancashire 
foRn  is  hobthunt,  an  ungainly  dunce, 
formerly  a  wood  goblin  (Tim  Bobbin, 
1750),  which  has  been  explained  as 
Hob  o'  Ih'  hunt,  or  Hob  of  the  wood 
(E.  D.  Soo.  Glo«aary,  p.  160). 

HoniEH,  p.  174. 

With  Anilin^   gvnboli   his   owne   bones   to 

To  nuka  his  Alistris  meir;. 

Uoant,  Patmi,  I63.J,  p.  3Si. 

HOLLT-HOCK,  p.  176.  As  iUnstratinK 
the  form  Itoly  lioek,  it  may  be  noted 
that  by  the  lake  of  Oennesareth, 

Pink  oleandKrs,  sud  arow-coloured  species 
of  haUiA'Kk,  in  gresl  prafui'iaii^  wait  upon 
eveij  spprosoh  lo  s  rill  or  tpnag.— Smith, 
BiUf  Diet.  Tol.  i.  p.  1131. 

Holt  show,  a  colloquial  expression 
used  in  Ireland,  and  probably  else- 
where ;  e.g.  a  person  estrayogantly  or 
absurdly  dressed  is  said  to  be  "  a  holy 
show,"  that  is  a  spectacle,  exhibition, 
or  "fright."  This  is  evidently  a  cor- 
ruption of  ho-ihow,  the  form  used  in 
the  Isle  of  Wi^t,  which  is  explained 
as  a  whole  i}u>u!,  everything  eipoeed  to 
sight  (E.  D.  Soc.  Orig.  Oto»mneg,  xxiii. 
P-  18). 

HONXTHOON,  p.  175. 

Sapposa  TOD   kill   le    Fsz^r jouT 

Chimeoe  will  hoTe  ■  pretlj  aoo-  of  »»»<».— 
Thaektra^,  Tilt  Mfwconut,  ch.  xiii.  p.  tt3U. 

HoRTTABU,  p.  179.  Witli  orchard 
for  wortvard,  compare  Oxfordshire  ood 
for  wood,  o<md  for  wound,  ooited  for 
VKTited  (Orig.  Ohuarie;  E.  D.  Soo.  C. 
p.  70),  oolf  for  wolf,  oonder  for  wonder 
{Id,  p.  92),  and  old  Eng.  ood  (Quarles) 
for  wood !  "  wad  1  not  Ode  as  some 
coimpters  of  ths  Englishe  tonge  do 
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uikename  it."— W.  Tnmer,  Name»  of 
Herhea,  1S48,  p.  40  {E.  D.  S.).  Also 
perhaps  irk  for  wirh;  cf.  prov.  Eng, 
werh,  warh,  work,  to  pain  or  ache. 

HowDiB,  p.  181.  Other  words  de- 
rived from  interrogations  are  Quet-a-ca 
(theProven^alformof  Qu'eHqueeelaf), 
the  name  given  to  the  monstrous  coif- 
fure  worn  in  the  Court  of  Marie 
Antoinette  (Lady  Jookson,  Cowl  of 
Louie  XVI.)  ;  Fr.  laetiicru,  said  to  be 
from  I'euteeg-ta-a^  f  (Littr^). 

EuHBLB  BEE,  p.  182.  Compare  Lan- 
cashire kmnmiAee ;  "  As  thick  as  wasps 
in  a  hummobee-neett." — Collier,  Works, 
1750,  p.  43  (E.  D.  Hoc). 

ll  in  belter  to  ss;e  it  s^nteDtiouiIy.  one 
time,  thfn  to  ruane  it  ouer  an  LunUri'Ih 
t;mes  with  humbliTig  and  mtimbling.— Luli- 
•ntr,  Sirmoiu,  p.  130  rerso. 

HUNBLB-PIE,  p.  189. 

Yoa  drank  too  much  wine  last  ni);ht,BD(ldis- 
grsced  juursplf,  sir.  ■  .  .  You  must  Ket  up 
a  ad  eat  humble  pU  this  morning,  mjooy. — 
TAucfatrai,,  The  NeBKBimi,  ch,  iiv.  p,  137. 

HUON-OBT,  p,  164, 
TbouK'i  my  sick  Joynls,  cannot  accompany 
Thy  Hai-aii-tni, 

Sir  W.  D-avtnant,  Worh,  1673,  p.  2W. 

HnRBicAHB,  p.  164.     A  oonnexion 


Hollow  heaven  and  the  harricaae 
And  Anrry  of  the  heavy  rain. 
Hurried  clouds  in  the  hollow  heaven 
And  a  heavy  rain  hard-driTea. 
The  heavy  rsia  it  AumVi  amain 
The  heaven  and  the  hurricaat. 

D.  G.  Remtii,  BalLuU  and  SmiKri. 
HusaiP,  p.  185. 

Hut  huui/'wureawt,  un  hur  netld  thrcdud 
e  qaick  toime. — Schola,  Jaunt  In  Set  the 
Quien,  p.  47  (LsDcashire  dialect). 

HiBLBiHNE,  an  old  pedantic  word  in 
French  for  a  bee,  i.e.  a  frequenter  of 
Hyhla,  a  mount  famous  for  its  honey, 
is  made  the  subject  of  a  cnrions  folk- 
etymology  by  Cotgravo,  "so  teormed 
because  she  feeds  much  on  the  dwarfe 
Eldem,"  hyeble. 


IcE-BO.VB,  p.  166,  Lonsdale  ice-tone, 
the  oitch  bone  of  beef,  Dut.  it  or  Ueh- 
bun,  the  haunch  bone  [not  in  Sewel] , 
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I>aa.  iit-heen,  ahars  bone  (R,  B.  P«»- 
oock),  words  which  seem  to  be  akii)  to 
Greek  itdtlon,  the  ham,  properij  the 
thigh  BOoket,  from  Jtehd,  to  hold. 

IcB-SHACKU,  p.  18ff.  As  bearing  on 
the  ideo^tf  of  im,  A.  8m.  it,  and  inxi, 
A.  Bas.  (ten,  which  seems  an  extended 
form  of  <M,  (1)  the  hud.  cold  met«l 
(fermm),  (2)  the  hard  oold  formatioa 
on  frozen  wftter  (glaoiea),  I  find  that 
H.  Coleridge  {Ohiearial  Index)  qnotee 
from  Kyng  Alyiauftder,  1.  E149,  yte  = 
iron.  Monier  WiUiame  equates  the 
word  iron  with  Sonsk.  auiu,  iron, 
metal,  Lat.  cet,  Qoth.  ou,  old  Qer.  «r 
iSaiuknl  Diet.).    An  old  Eng.form  of 

Thai  come  ■  Blab  of  in  thu  glowing  a-fiue 
Wright,  Pap.  Trtatimim  Scicna,  p.  IS^ 

Perhaps  old  Eng.  iren,  A.  Baz.  iren, 
was  originallj  an  adj.  form  meaning 
"made  of  tre"  (Lat. /nreut).  Com- 
pare Abpeh  above. 

Compare  the  foUowing : — 


Iimnu,  "  euvj,"  a  popnlar  Italian 
name  for  the  endiTe  (norio),  ie  a  oor- 
mption  of  the  proper  word  aidivia.  In 
oonaeqnenoe  of  its  name  the  plaot  ia 
aged  aa  a  ohann  against  the  eril  eya, 
inrndia  (Do  OnbematiB,  Mythohgie  (fat 
Planlu,  i.  127). 

I  WIS,  p.  191. 

|>Ueir  bjo  wile  fii  wl  i-mi. 
Cunar  Muiufi,  I.  WS  (Cottan  MS.). 

[Thou  majeM  bUme  tfajrieir  for  thj  woe. 


the    Poir&z 


d  ibe  Wesiem  United  8ute«  the  earth  ia 
for  fire  manlha  at  >  time  bound  in  froat. 
Ilie  riven  are  H  if  n»/<r<f  icilA  iron  ;  aU 
Nature  ii  aaleep,  and  nearly  all  work  cornea 
temuomrilj  to  ■  doaa.— Tb  StaadnTd,  April 
16, 1881. 

Krerf  in  orag 
Tinkled  like  inn. 

Werdtaolih. 

lee-ghaekU  for  iee-uJeU.  Compue 
Lancashire  leole,  on  idole,  "  os  oowd  oa 
ieele$"  (Collier,  1750) ;  "stiff  nsiccle*" 
(Scholes) ;  "  Be  she  firm,  or  be  she 
wfeEe"  (Cotton).— E.  D.  Soc.  Lane. 
Qtouary,  p.  16S. 

Idlk-hxadkd,  p.  186.  Lily,  in  the 
Dedication  of  bda  Euphvet,  Bays— 

Ai  good  it  ia  to  be  an  addle  egge  aa  an  idU 
bird. 

Tb«  (operstition)  idU-htadtd  eld 

ReceiTed  and  did  deliver  lo  our  age 

Thia  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

ShefcsfHn,  Merry  Wivtti^  Wiadior, 

iT.  3,38. 

IicpLRHKNT,  p.  188.  Latimer  nseti 
employ  where  we  wonld  now  aay  imply. 

There  be  other  tbingea  h  eaill  aa  this, 
which  are  not  apoken  oiBcnpture  eipreaael;, 
bat  thej  are  (mf  fayed  in  aenpture,  aa  well  aa 
thoagh  tbey  were  there  eipnMeiy  apoken  of. 
— Strmciu,  p.  lOr  Terao. 


aaauredly.] 

This    line    appean 
MS.:- 

^setf  maj  wile  )it  wa  /.  i 
In  the  Tiinitj  MS.  :— 

fii  Beluen  ia  to  wite  /  iri>. 


J. 

JTaiibs  AMD  UiBT,  the  name  of  « 

shoal  at  the  conflaence  of  the  Hooghlj 
with  two  other  liTors,  is  said  to  be  a 
cormption  of  the  two  Bengali  words 
Jal  Mori,  the  "deadly  water"  (East- 
wiok.  Handbook  far  Sengai),  bnt  this 
is  dispated  {Sal.  Beviein,  voL  54,  p.  22). 

Jaunti,  p.  198.  I  obeorre  Prof. 
Skeat,  in  lus  Appendix,  p.  798,  has 
come  round  to  tue  same  view  of  this 
word  as  I  have  taken.  He  quotes 
appositely : — 

ThiajdniM  aleigbtneoa  to  tJia  Frtneh  we  owe. 
r.  SludictU,  TiBum,  p.  71  (16B8> 

It  is  from  Fr.  yenfil.  Compare  :— 
Two  aged  CncktUurt,  bearie  loaden  with 
billets,  who  were  so  equally  eonoeru'd  in  tin 
punotilioa  of  Salutation ,  and  of giTing  tbe  way, 
that  with  the  length  of  Ceremony  (MonHieor 
oeat  a  vona,  las.)  they  both  anak  under  their 
buideoa,  and  ao  dyd,  dividing  the  eternal 
booour  of  G«Hty  ^ucatioD.—Sir  W.  D'mwt- 
nant,  Werkt,  16TS,  p.  358. 

jKBuuixiiABTTOBOKK,p.  194.  Com* 
pare  Bp.  giraaol. 

Tntati, 
Que  era  el  fol,  de  quian  fni, 

Giraioi ;  vida  no  eapero 
Auaenle  tu  roaider. 
CaUtrm,  Et  Mcqwr  EnCBKCi  Amor. 
[After  tbee. 
Sun,  whoBe  Bno-Bower  I  moat  be  :— 
Till  thy  Bweet  %bt  &om  above 
Dawea  cm  ne  no  lib  I  know. 

JKocCartky.] 
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JoTLT,  p.  197,  for  JoUy. 
Vlhj  looe  we  longer  diyes  on  eanh  to  crane, 
Where  cwk,  and  «>re,  uid  all  eilaiiiilie, 
Wbere  nought  we  f;nde,  bul  bitter  iogLtit, 
S.  GouDn,  Sincuiam  Hananum,  1576. 

In  thia  touiw  was  firM  iaieated  ihejai/liut 
of  m7D*trelaie  and  ayngjnge  merrie  aongc*. 

JiTDOK,  being  derived  direotly  from 
Fr.ju^,  has  no  right  to  the  d,  which 
has  been  inserted  in  order  to  bring  the 
word  into  viaible  connexion  with  Lat. 
judex,  "judicature,"  fto. 

JUHKTIH,  p.  199.  Porta  mentions 
that  tha  apple  called  in  Italian  Melo  <b 
San  Oiovanni  got  its  nune  from  ripen- 
ing about  the  feast  of  St.  John  (Skeat, 
7«8). 


EsTTLi-Pim,  an  old  word  for  nine- 
pins  in  Skelton'e  Don  Quwcfs  (Wright), 
IS  a  oormpt  form  of  MHle-pi*u  or  alMleg 
(old  Eng.  gehytle,  a  projeotile  or  «W-Ia 
—  ahot-U),  wniofa  bj  a  false  derivatioa 
was  nipposed  to  be  from  Oreek  nvnCXq, 
a  stick,  "  When  shall  our  kiitle-pitie 
return  again  into  the  Oreoian  <A^fw«  r' 
—Sadler,  1649  [in  Skeat] ,  and  some- 
times, apparently,  was  identified  with 
Lat  tagiteUa,  a  little  arrow  or  missile, 
which  word  glosses  tehytle  in  the 
Fnm^.  Pduwiorwn. 

EiORBBAW,  p.  208.  Thia  word,  no 
doubt  from  an  imagined  oonnezioii 
with  fthtuttl  was  sometimes  used  for 
anjrtlung  contemptible.    Compare : — 


Kahoaboo,  sometimes  used  popularly 
for  a  catJew  or  gangrene. 

A  woman  onoe  described  her  bna- 
band,  who  wae  Httffering  from  a  gan- 
grene, as  having  "a  kangaroo  toe" 
pf.  and  Q.  6th  Ser.  v.  496). 

B^RBOWB,  p.  201.  The  true  origin 
of  this  old  word  (Mod.  Eng.  o-fctmbo) 
seems  to  be  loeL  ieiig-bogittn  (=  Idnk- 
bowen),  i.e.  bowed  or  bent  {bogitm)  into 
a  orook  or  kink  (Icengr),  as  the  arms  are 
when  the  elbows  stick  oat,  and  the 
bands  are  placed  on  the  hips  (see  Skeat, 
p.  776). 

Kknbpbcku  (p.  301),  in  the  Lanca- 
shire dialect  easy  to  recognize,  also 
kempaJe,  "  He's  a  ketupeckle  mak  of  a 
foce,"  has  been  identified  with  Icel. 
Aenm-iwH  the  faculty  of  recognition 
(E.D.  8.  Glottary,  p.  178). 

ExRBSTOHK,  p.  201.  The  paaeace 
frxna  Howell  is,  I  find,  taken  bodi^ 
tram  Stow,  S^trvay,  1608  (p.  73,  ed. 
Thorns). 

Kkttm  or  Pish,  p.  301. 

The  nuokenl  kltU  oonaiat*  of  a  namber  of 
polea  thnut  into  the  mad  in  ■  circle,  the  net 
dnwn  round  and  &itened  to  them,  and  en- 
cloaiDK  •  Urge  space.— TA<  Sta/idarA,  Aug. 

Bo  the  lele  of  Wight  expression  k«ttU 
qffith  is  explained  as  a  oormptjon  of 
hiadel,  a  dam  or  open  weir  in  a  river  to 
catch  fish  (£.  D.  S.  Orig.  Qlettariei, 
xxiii.  18). 


lape-ro-hwU,  "  the  tera^e  at  the  flood- 
gato  of  the  canal "  (Brugsch,  Egypt 
untJer  the  Pharachs,  i,  170),  or  "temple 
at  the  month  of  the  Mcsris  "  (Academy, 
No.  39,  p.  S8S).  Others  have  deduced 
it  from  Ra-naree  (Qwtrierly  Bevievi, 
No.  156,  p.  167),  and  fixim  Ldban'i,  or 
Lamaria,  its  supposed  builder  (Trevor, 
AnoietU  Egypt,  pp.  26S,  77). 


Fhyaaamj.  — 
1608,  p.  99. 

Lamb,  p.  200.  The  word  hlemm,  a 
lam  or  blow,  oooore  in  the  oompouid 
ittvnd-hlemnuu,  wicked  blows,  in  Cnd- 
mon.  The  Holy  Rood,  1.  98  (see  Prof. 
O.  Stephens,  The  BulhweU  Crott, 
p.  89). 

Lampib  utis  p.  306. 

Some  odd  palace-biRiirMli  that  engender 
with  loakn,  uid  are  hilt  of  eyea  on  both 
aide*.— H'ctmr,  TTk*  Muleonttni,  i.  1. 

Lantorn,  p.  30e ;  Lantebnkb,  p.  48S, 
Oompare  Lonsdale  Im'nter,  to  lag  or 
loiter,  "  to  make  loMeifrin*,"  to  idle 
aw^  time. 

Lafwtho,  p.  308. 

A  fappnrinJi*  made  he  wae 

And  thai  he  boppeth  on  the  gras. 

Gmwr,  Can/.  ^iwnlH,  ii.  3t9  (ed.  PaaU). 
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Last,  in  the  idiom  at  liiet,  eTeDtnslly, 
seems  naturally  to  mean  "  at  the  latest 
moment,"  and  ia  bo  nutveraall;  tmder- 

atood,  as  if  Uul  stood  for  old  Eng. 
Utlit.latoti,  RMpeilatiie  at  late  i  likeLat 
poatremo,  ad  poslrsinum  (so.  temptta). 

God  BhsU  overcome  al  the  lail.~A.  V. 
GtH.  xlix.  19. 

Al  Iht  lait  it  bitetfa  like  i  serpeaL— .1.  V. 

Pnv.  iiiii.  Si. 

^1  foil,  ir  promise  loiI. 
I  got  m  promiiip  of  tins  fair  oae  here. 
Shakitpian,  Menhant  ef  Venia,  iii.  J,  308. 

However,  oar  two  best  A.  Saxon 
scholars,  Mr.  Skeat  and  Ur.  Sweet,  are 
agreed  that  the  phrase  has  nothing  to 
do  with  last  ■^z.laieBl,  but  stands  for 
A.  Soi.  oniAttoion  Im^  of  the  same 
meaning,  where  Idst  is  a  foot-print,  a 
track  (the  same  word  as  the  sboe- 
maker'a  Irut,  Gothic  laitU).  See  Etl- 
muUer,  p.  189 ;  Skeat,  p.  794. 

alonge  ta  j'iDb'8e*htig(«6,&  hit  tSonne  <m 
(    eorhteoS.  — GnTj^on/'i    Paitnraf    Care, 
p.  SO,  1. 10  (ed.  Sweet),  k1k>  p.  474. 

[  la  other  wi«e  are  to  be  admoninhed  thoap 
that  meditate  it  long  before  Bud  tbea  at  Uat 
c«Ty  il  out.} 

Perhaps  on  lati  here  means  "  on  the 
track,"  in  continnation,  or  sncceaaion, 
oontinnally,  consequently.  Compare 
Lat.  ex  vestigio,  forthwith,  instantly. 
The  later  meaning  would  then  result 
from  a  oonfiision  with  laM  =:  latett. 
Pollui  with  hia'puptiU  [=  people]  piuau  m 
tin  laitt. 

DeHraction  o/Trajf,  1.  1150. 

Latbb,  a  Htratnm  of  earth,  &c.,  lead 
or  Bpread  out,  a  shoot  laid  down  from 
the  parent  plant,  ho  spelt  as  if  from  lay 
(A.  Sax.  lecgan),  is  a  corrupt  form  of 
loiV,  A.  Sax.  hger,  a  coneh  or  bed,  from 
liegaia,  to  lie  down.  Ledger  (a  lier)  is 
snbstantiaUj  the  same  word ;  see 
Leioube,  p.  211  (Skeat,  794). 

Latlooe,  p.  210,  is  also  an  Oxford- 
shire form  of  Ulac  (E.  D.  B.  Orig.  Oh§- 
tarwt,  Ser.  C.  p.  70), 

IiATSTAlX,  p.  209. 

He  founded  it  in  a  ptrt  of  the  ofk  before- 
nnmed  morUh  groandl,  which  waa  therefore 
a  common  layitall  of  all  Blth  that  wai  to  be 
Toided  out  of  the  cit;.— Stov,  Surmy,  1603, 
p.  140  (ed.  Thoma). 

Leitbkr,  p.  211.  Compare  Isle  of 
Wight  kthemn,  ohastisement,  lethwr,  to 
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beat.  "  If  thee  dosn't  mind  what  the« 
beest  odwine  [a-doing]  thes'l  ghit 
lethw'd"  (E.  D.  a.  Orig.  OUatnrie*. 
xxiii.).  Lonsdale  leaiher,  to  make 
great  speed,  e.g.  ot  horses,  "  They  com 
UatkeAn  on  "  (H.  B.  Peacock). 

L&BWAN,  p.  578, 

1'be  higber  portion  (of  the  raiaed  Boor)  ia 
called  Juican  (a  corruption  of  tt-*e<cim). — - 
laai,  Thmuand  and  0«  Nigkli,  i.  19t. 

The  'F.freet  ....  cune  towarda  oil  opoQ 
the  Utwdn.—Id.  i.  157. 

Leisdbe,  p.  212,  and  pleature,  ought 
by  analogy  to  bel^'ceror  letseer[0,Eng, 
leyaere),  and  <plea»eer,  to  range  with 
dotmneer,  engineer.  La  Chanson  do 
Eotand  says  of  Charlemagne — 

Sa  coBtume  eat  qu'il  parotet  a  Icin'r. 
Leogea  alle  at  layurt  [He  remaina  all  at  lei- 


Lift,  p.  216.  As  an  instance  of  th« 
oonfosion  of  this  word  with  lijl,  to 
raise.  The  Frifemaa't  Jovmal,  Dublin, 
July  11,  1882,  gives  an  account  of  a 
trial  for  "  Cattle -ramnjr,"  when  a  per- 
son was  charged  with  stealing  three 
cows  and  a  heifer  (N.  and  Q.  6th  S. 
vi.  105). 


LiKK,  p.  216. 

If  it  bee  true  that  likeiitm  ii  '  £1"^  canaa 
of  Wang  ....  the  worthJesse  ReuleT  cu 
□euer  wortbjlj  ealeeme  of  ao  worth*  a 
wrilinR.— Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  lfiS9,  H.  S. 
Ta  tfc*  RttttUr. 

With  this  apparent  cwnnexion  com- 
paie  eeemlt/  and  heteem,  A.  Sax.  thnan, 
to  make  like,  satisfy,  condliate,  IceL 
sama,  to  beseem,  Qotb.  tanyan,  to 
please,  "  to  be  the  tame  "  ^cel.  «a»>r), 
to  be  like,  to  fit  or  suit.  Bo  leemiy  ^ 
"aame-like"  (Skeat). 
Likstitae  gloei  Iots:  and  if  that  thou  ao  dee. 
To  make  u*  Ji)f<and  loTe,  mnit  I  change  too) 
Dtnnt,  PiKnu,  1635,  p.  75. 

As  be  did  thank  God  for  aending  him  a  fit 
Wire;  ao  the  unmarried  ahonld  pray  to  God 
to  aendhimafitWife:  for  if  they  be  not  lib, 
they  will  not  likt.—H.  Smith,  Strmaa,  1657, 
p.  19. 

Wordsworth  correctly  defined  this 
word  as  appropriate  to  preferences  of 
the  palate  when  he  censured  a  child 
for  saying  it "  loved  "  a  roasted  fowl : — 
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LILLY  LOW  ( 

Say  not  yon  lat*  the  delicate  Ireiit. 
bul  iihi  It,  enjo;  it,  and  tbuikrulW  PtI. 

Laj'i»£  and  Liking. 

L1U.T  LOW,  a  Dorth  oonntrj  wori 
for  the  flame  of  a  candle,  as  in  the  nur 
■ery  riddle — 

Litiv  ii/ip*  titlt  foiCf  Kt  up  on  an  end^ 
hilUimll,  Nnntn/  tthi/ma,  f.  «-IO— 


LtvB,  p.  219. 

What  mui  m  fiiw  ctn  ate  luche  ^Temaunce 
To  Ut>;De  the  hroure  withouten  varjaaoce 
Of  ecerj  penone. 

TigiM,  Pd(I;»u  D/Pl«>.<rf,  p.  B5 
(Perej  Soc.)- 

Loathsome,  strange  as  it  appears,  has 
probably  no  real  ootmexion  wlUi  hath, 
to  hate  or  feel  disgtist  at  (A..  Sai,  laiian), 
loath,  relnotant  (A.  Sai.  la  ),  old  Eng. 
loathly  (A.  Baz.  IM-Uc),  but  is  an  as- 
similation to  those  more  famiUar  words 
of  old  Enif.  alai$tim  (Chancer),  from 
old  Eng.  tolaie,  disgust,  A.  Sax.  lokefa 

iEttmiiller,  148).  Compare  hike 
-warm),  O.  Eng.  wlak,  A.  Sax.  lalmc. 
The  Pnmtft.  Parvulomm  giTes  loth- 
•um  as  identical  with  htMy  (p.  314) ; 
see  Skeat,  p.  795. 

Thu  mijt  mid  vJaU  the  e«le  bu^e. 

0»la«d  Nightiagale,  I.  tJ04. 
[Thou  mightest  with  duguit  the  food  bn;.] 
LoBSTKR  (1),  p.  221.    For  A.  Sax. 
loppettre  ^  hotita,  compare  A.  Sax. 
lojyu^  =z  loetula  (Skeat,  786). 
•  LoLLABD,  AD  old  nickname  for  a  fol- 
lower of  Wjohffe,  from  old  Datch  hi- 
laard,  a  mombler  (of  prayers),  was 
sometimes   ooufaaed  with   old    Eug. 
toiler,  one  who  lounges  or  loll»  about, 
an  idle  vagabond,  e.^. — 
Now  inrndeliche,  by  ctiat  ■  be|i  loche  callyd 

At  hjsDgliaoh  of  oore  eldra*  '  of  olde  menns 

tecbjDp>. 
lie  Ibu  Inl'ip  it  Uma '  o|>er  fai«  leg  ont  of 

""^Kiiim  of  P.  Ploam-n,  C.  1. 190. 
I  gmellF  ■  lellfT  in  the  wynd,  quod  he. 
CLnutr,  Prolog.  U  Shipman'i  TbU,  I.  1173. 

Sometimes  it  was  confused  with  Lat. 
loUa  (oacasionally  spelt  hllia),  cookie, 
taree,  as  if  the  new  religionists  were  the 
tares  among  the  wheat  of  the  Church. 

Lalianli  lant  lixuua, 
Spinz,  aeprts,  ac  lollia, 
Qun  ooataDt  hortum  uincK. 

Folitieat  Petmt,  i.  S3t. 
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Similarly  Oower  speaks  of  kttardie — 
Wbicb  now  ii  come  for  to  dwetle. 
Tiro  aoire  eeclitl  with  the  come. 

OiHf.  Amaaiu,  ii.  190  (ed.  PauU). 

And  Chaucer  of  a  loUer — 

He  wolde  lowen  khd  difficaltee 
Or  Bpriueen  cokktl  io  our  cleae  corn. 
Prolog.  It  Skipman'j  Talt,  I.  118J. 

See  Prof.  Skeat's  note  tn  Eooa,  traca 
wliich  I  draw  the  above. 

LoNOOTSTBB, p. 222.  TheplantZoeutt 
is  also  called  Ummttla  in  Low  Latin 
(De  Gobematifl,  Myth,  det  PlatUet,  i, 
200). 

Lord,  p.  228.  Compare  Low  Lat. 
lurdm,  which  is  glossed  lemp.halt 
(limping  lame)  in  Wright's  Focofrulo- 
ne»,  u.  118. 

LoTAOE,  p.  224. 

Leaiflticum  ia  called  io  engliahe  Leuage  id 
duche  Lubttockt  or  Lab  itoktl,  in  freiicb 
Liueahe.—  fV.  Turntr,  Nama  af  HttUi,  1448, 
p.  8^(E.D.S.>. 

LovEB,  p.  22S,  a  lowier  or  Ivffer,  Is 
sometimes  oorrupted  to  glover,  the 
opening  at  the  top  of  ft  pigeon-cote 
throtigb  which  the  birds  enter  (J.  O. 
Wood,   Waierton's  Wanderings,  p.  10, 

?ip.  ed.).  Lovea,  the  racks  on  wliich 
umoath  bloaters  are  suspended  in  the 
smokehoose  (Horper't  Magaaine,  June, 
1882),  is  the  same  word. 

LowEB,  p.  225.  A  oonnexion  with 
letoer,  to  let  down  or  sink,  might  seem 
to  be  impUed  in  the  following : — 

And  a»  the  taarmg  Wether  laAtt  dmim; 
So  lemesl  tlou  like  Good  Frvdaj  to  fromie. 
Sptiuer,  Shlj^vardt  Caltndrr,  Ftb, 

Lute,  p.  680,  the  Arab  el-'ood,  the 
ordinaiy  instrument  used  at  Egyptian 
entertainments  (Lane,  Thoutaaa  omA 
One  Nights,  i.  204),  'ood  signifying 
wood,  esp.  idoes-wood,  also  a  lute  (Id, 
u.  287). 


Uahe  BRBin,  or  breid  of  m 


haps  mistaken  sometimes  for  pain 
magne),  is  a  cormption  of  old  Eng.  de- 
tneitie  or  detnenM  bread,  pain-demayn, 
derived  from  Lat.  giants  Domtmom, 
"  bread  of  otir  Lord,"  (>,  fine  simnel 
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bread  imprwMd  with  the  fignn  of  the 
Bavionr,  as  was  onoe  the  onetom  (saa 
Skeat,  note  on  Chancer,  8ir  Thopm, 
1. 191S).  Appsrentlj  paitt'dtmayn  wae 
nusnnderBtood  as  paMt-ds-mdMi,  bread 
iff  mane,  or  mane  bread. 
Hakt,  p.  280.    Compare : — 

AtanlofMnunct  eat  lipriDoeapu*^. 
Vit  lit  St.  Aubao,  I.  968. 
[Tbereupon  the  prince  fau  pkiued  with  hi* 

'  Id.  I.  «4. 
Hjme  tboftht  that  it  his  womhip  wtdd  ds- 

ir  h«  bjne  wlf  in  proper  penone  rude 

Enarmjt  ajuie  tojtit  mengi. 

Laiutlot  aj  th»  Lailk,  L  751. 
Tbe  Ctnfl  [  =  Khul  rood  with  >  /rat 

tlt\i»*t. — Ifauiii'niite,    Veiagi  and   IVaiiail*. 

p.  iS6  (ed,  Ilalliwelt). 
The  okitiff  pnof  fed  to  hii  onie, 
M;  iwnl*  IB  Huiiv,  my  incomeH  bat  few. 

Cammni  vpon  thi  MilUr'i  Tali,  Ate.  1669,  p.  8 
[He  TadJ'$  lUialrBlions  to  Chmeer,  p.  t60]. 

Mass,  Nioht-marb,  p.  3S1.  The 
Greek  hobgoblin  EmpQse  was  believed 
to  come  in  the  shape  of  an  ase,  whenoe 
her  epithet  OnoiheUs,  "aas-legged" 
(see  OuWoftttM  of  Medieal  Experience, 
p.  264).  This  may  have  oontribnted  to 
the  popnlar  mistake  about  the  inoabos. 
The  Mans  laayr-oie,  the  mght-mare,  is 
literally  "the  mare  (loayr)  of  the  night 
(oie)."    Compare : — 

Seme  the  night-man  hitb  preM 
With  thM  weiirht  oa  their  breat,  . 


And 


ffher  Hddle, 


tbe  nigbt-niue  to  RTMse. 
Uu»Uin,  Patmu,  p.  36,  l679[Bmid, 
Pap.  Anti^.  iii.  18t]. 

MABHEn  Buais,  in  OsfordBhire 
(E.  D.  Boo.  Orig.  Otoworie*.  0.  p.  90), 
seems  to  be  a  coimption  of  "  moist 
sugar,"  which  is  its  meaning. 

Mass,  the  Boman  oelebratioD  of  the 
Enohariat,  eeema  to  he  an  arbitrary 
aesimilatioa  of  old  Eng.  meue  (loel., 
Swed.,  0.  H.  Ger.  meMO,  Dan.,  Qer. 
mette),  from  Lat.  nttMO,  to  the  familiar 
word  moM,  Lat.  tnouo,  a  lump  (of 
doogh,  £o.),  from  Greek  moso,  a  o^e 
(wiu  perhape  some  allusion  to  the 
iaorificial  wafer).  Or  peibapB  a  con- 
nexion was  imagined  by  the  learned 
with  Heb.  mtu*&,  the  unleavened 
bread  eaten  at  the  PaaBover.  The 
oiraolar  cake  used  in    the    Uithruo 
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sacrament  was  called  mini  (0.  W.  Kin^ 
The  Onottiei,  p.  68) ;  the  cakes  offered 
to  Osina  mett  or  megi-t.  See  Speakei'a 
Commenlarg,  a.  801. 

Matbom,  used  by  Howell  as  a  name 
for  the  marten,  is  a  corruption  of  mar- 
irone,  or  morferon  (Wright),  old  Eng. 
mortem  (Beaomont  and  Flet<^er), 
which  again  stands  for  marter,  marire 
(Gaston),  Fr.  mortre,  Dat.  morier,  Qer. 
morier. 

The  Buck,  the  Doe,  the  Fox,  the  Matmn 
the  Roe,  are  Beaata  beloDeiagtoa  Chueand 
Park.— WowU,  f  ua.  Utltn,  bk.  jr.  16  <«L 
1754), 

The  richest  pay  ordinarily  15  eaaw  of  Mar- 
ttitu,  5  RaiM  Deere  ikiaoea,  and  one  Beare. 
— Making,  Vtjfagtl,  1598,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

Maw-sud,  p.  286.    Compare:^ 

Papaoer  ii  called  ...  in  duch  a^iua  or 
■uuiiiH,  in  freoch  da  pauot. — W,  Timwr, 
Nami  nf  HirUt,  1548,  p.  59  (£.  D.  S.). 

Mbddlb,  p.  286.  Compare  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Beiar  euerie  day  more  Tnable,  the  elderit 
deiyred  tbe  bretbereo  he  •onld  be  prohibited 
to  nidlt  vith  any  part  of  the  miDiotenall 
fuDCtion, — Fntbatiry  Boek  rfStrMhbcgit,  a,  65 
(Spading  Club). 

Ben  Jonson  calls  a  go-between  a 
"mtdiflm;  gossip"  (see  Oloesaij  to 
Dyoe'sed.). 

In  the  Dettntelum  of  Trou  we  find 
mediU,  middle  (L  8767),  end  mediU,  to 
mingle  with. 


dnicet,  Stnunut  fol.  p.  56t. 

Ubsuhs,  p.  387.  Compare  Lanea- 
ahire  marS-faee,  a  fiery  flM,  fbll  of  red 
pimplee  (E.D.B.  OicMary,  p.  192). 

MiDDLS-RAKTH,  p.  289.  Middam- 
geard,  i.e.  mid-garth,  or  mid-yard,  the 
central  region,  man-home,  ae  diatin- 
guished  from  <Bi-yarcl  (God-home)  and 
out-yard  (the  giant-home),  oocnrs  in 
Ca^on  ( Prof.  G.  Stephens,  The  Bmh- 
toeU  OroM,  p.  40). 

On  bnne  midJaagMrd. 
Ccrfilun,  Tht  d«lf  Rttd,  L  W9. 

MmuLBinrs,  an  lale  of  Wight  coimp- 
tion of  MitAatimat  (E.  D.  B.  OHg.  QUm- 
(orief,  zziiL). 
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UiBBB,  ft  vretohed  being  (Lai.  miaer), 
hoe  come  to  b«  nfttoralized  in  English 
wiUi  tha  apMifio  Muse  of  a  lugptrd  or 
Rvaridooa  hoarder,  perhaps  &om  some 
oonfOsion  with  the  old  word  imcAer 
(9  nicer),  of  the  same  meuung,  which 
it  supplanted.    Con[tpare : — 

S*rtaui,  a  cnftie  Juke,  or  s  rich  wuAir,  \ 
rieli  man  that  pretecdB  bimaelf  (o  be  lery 
poors . — Cut^raw. 


good,  pineh-peauTi  penuj- 
wd  gn«ly  wrelcb. — Iif. 


-fitW,  a 


...  ,  ,    ch,  dodgB ;  to  use, 

diapoie  of,  or  deliTcr  oat,  thingi  by  a  preciu 
weigbt  Of  atrict  mmare,  or  to  acantil;,  w 
•Carcely,  M  if  the  measurer  were  B^id  to 
touch  them-crloalfa  to  hare  them  touched. — 
Id. 
This  last  definitioii  would  suKgeet 


of  old  Sng.  miyche,  0.  Pr.  miche,  Lat. 
miea,aorumb.  MoreoTer,aDotherform 
of  the  old  Eng.  word  for  cromha  is 
"  myw,  or  mytye  "  in  the  Promploritim 
Farvuiorum  (rf.  "  to  my»e  bread  "  = 
cromble,  Forme  of  Ctiry,  p.  98),  which 
shows  that  myter  is  a  pot^tial  form  of 
mieher.  See  CnmniDOBOt)  (perhapsfor 
tom-myekjin)  i  eL  »t*r3eoi»  for  cfirtH-- 
geon. 

The  BUMt  eSeotual  Coune  to  make  a 
ooTeloui  Man  mimrabU  (io  the  right  aenaa) 
•■  to  tmiKiTeriah  hiin.— 5diii4,  &riiHnij,  vol.  ii. 
p.  164  (rd.  iriO). 

HiSTT,  p.  242. 

Thus  (luit  this  woride  falfllW  of  mUU. 
Gautr,  C.  A.  b.  *.  (Richardjon). 
That  whiche  eoaaemetli  ibejrr  diahouour  or 
loose  is  •  .  ■  .  iwo  darkelj  or  niittly  wiyten 

MilT.p.  ffl8(ed.EI1i«). 

Holj  irriit  bib  nifililv  tis  witt  wbat  > 
bei  wolen  aere.— If  wijrf.,  Unprinltd  Warh,, 
p.3U(E.E.T.8.). 

^  HjMjr  wilt  af  ^iae  dedi*  l«Ui>  onto  true 
men.— ill.  p.  344. 

To  cloke  the  aentenoe  under  aqnty  Sguree 
U;  man;  coloan  aa  I  make  TeUcjon, 
As  the  tilde  poetea  coTered  thpyr  aeijpturea. 
S.  Hinm,  PaKiMf  of  PUatun,  p.  38 
(Percy  Boo. ). 

How  readily  this  muaiy  =  mj/rifc 
would  become  oonfiued  with  nut/y, 
otondy.iiMy  ha  seeo  b;  comparing  this 
quotation  with  another  from  the  same 
anthor : — 


As  wriuifa  right  many  a  noble  elerke 
Wjth  iwatii  colour  of  eloudes  derke  .... 
ClokTOge  a  troathe  vytb  ooloiu  lenebTOua. 
Id.  p.  Z9. 

Mood,  p.  244.  ifoii^  (moody),  (tou- 
lesB,  brave,  from  m6d,  mind,  ooonrs  in 
the  mnes  of  the  Bath  well  Cross,  about 


(Ale)  Mbn 
G.  Sttflit^  Tht  RvthutU  Crou,  U.  4-6, 

p.  19. 
[OnthegaUow(t}  He  ttied  fearieas  fore  all 

Thao  aajd  that  ladr  milde  otmcd: 

Sguyr  of  Lou*  Digit,  I.  149. 

MosAia,  p.  244.  Compare  "AAer 
mvtyekt  "  ;=  in  mosaic  (s^le). — 2>e- 
ttntetim  of  Troy,  1.  1662  (E.E.T.8.). 

A  flare  fat  was  &et  all  of  fyne  alonea, 
Pauvt  prudly  sU  with  proude  colours. 
Hade  after  imuycJv,  meu  on  to  loke. 

Moses,  Heb.  Motheh,  believed  to  be 
derived  from  the  verb  moihah,  to  draw 
oat, because  Pharaoh's datigbter"dreui 
Umwfof  thewater"  (Ex.ii.lO),  This 
is  really  do  doubt  a  Hebraized  form 
of  an  Egyptian  name  given  him  at 
Pharaoh's  cotirt,  which  probably  meant 
"  saved  from  the  water,"  from  Egypt, 
mo,  water,  and  usee,  saved  (Josephns, 
Antiq.  II.  a..  6),  Coptic  mo,  water,  and 
vshe,  saved.  Eencathe  Greek  form  of 
the  name  is  Jfd-iMA  (LXX.),Ijat.  Jlfo- 
y»et  (Valgate).  See  Bibh  Diet.  vol.  ii. 
42S.    Compare  Babki.,  p.  018. 

Mouu>,  the  minute  fungtis  that  grows 
on  decaying  matter,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  inoujd,  earth,  soil,  norwitb  tnouU, 
a  spot  of  rust,  but  is  formed  out  <k 
mtmled,  grown  mosty,  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  Uie  old  verb  inovi,  fnowien,  to 
decay  or  pntrefy,  otherwiBa  mowle  or 
mutnlen.  Old  writers  firequently  speak 
of  bread  aa  being  moaled,  or  mottled,  ox 


tidy.  See  Skeat,  p.  796. 
The  opposite  mistake  is  seen  in  mulled 
unMc  for  mould  wine.  See  Mull,  p.  247, 
and  the  last  citation  there  given. 

Afiwlyd,  as  brede,  MuasidDi  vel  mucidna. 
—Pnrnpl.  Para. 

Maiclyn,  as  bred.     Mueidat. — Id, 
Muctn,  b>  mimlt  u 
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UYBTEBT 


■uulif. — Goldm 


All  (he  brede  iraied  I 

Ltgtnd,  p.  65  veno. 

A  loof  .  .  .  WM  moulid  It  (brdon.- 
cUft,  UnyriHUd  Workt,  p.  153. 

Moult  is  a  earrnptiou  bjr  asBimila- 
tion  to  poult,  Ac,  of  old  Eug.  imrnf, 
from  Lat.  mulaire,  to  ohuige  (so.  one's 
coating).  Henoe  ftlso  the  corrapt  Mod. 
Ger.  iTtdufen,  through  O.  H.  Ger.  ntu- 
idn,  to  moult  (Skaat).  Compare  the 
intruaive  I  in  eovld  and /ouU,  old  Eng. 

Wowljiii,    M    fowljs,    Plumeo. —  Prampl. 

The  HoljrGhoBl  .  .  ehuirn  not,  euuaot 
hi*  bill,  mouU  not  bii  feMben. — Andnuei, 
atrmmi,  fol.  p.  6Bt. 

MOUKHIHOOFTBIOHIHB  rinHorseB], 
a  disease  which  causes  TJIoers  in  the 
Liver  (Buley).    See  the  eztraot. 

Tbii  word  •nournin?  of  the  ChinP,  ii  & 
coiTU)>t  n»me  borrowed  oftbp  Frcncb  loong, 
wherein  ilif  old  Ma[r]tcd«KAwn  (bit  u  (OUT, 
thedeBChofthebicke.  Because  muj  do  bald 
tbis  opinion  tluU  this  diseue  dotb  coiuume 
thenuuTowofthebulie.  .  .  Tbeltnliaaido 
call  this  disetse  Cbrmsiro,  the  old?  Autban  do 
call  it  tbe  main  malAij.—Topmll,  Hitl.  of 
Faurt-JhnUii  BauM,  p.  371. 

Mouse.  The  peculiar  usage  of  the 
verb  to  vunue  in  the  following  passage 
is  not  noticed  in  the  dictionariea.  It  is 
probably  understood  by  most  x>eople  as 
meaning  to  pla;  with  and  woiry,  as  a 
cat  does  a  mows  before  she  eats  it. 
O,  DOW  doth  Death  line  hie  dead  clutjM  with 

steel:  .  .  . 
AndD.      "     "  

Mouse  here  is  to  month  or  devonr,  to 
nse  the  tnotwe,  which  is  an  old  word  for* 
month  (Provenqol  tniw,  It.  tntuo], 
wheDce  old  Eng.  mouiell,  mosel,  the 
muzzle  of  a  beast.  See  Mvbx,  p.  248, 
wliich  is  only  a  different  form  of  the 
same  word,  being  ep«lt  moveya  in  ths 
Frompl.  PonxtJcrum,  p.  847. 
Mmapett  ofaa  oxe,  maxtle. — Paligrmt, 
MDUBE'BAiti.BT,  p.  246.  A  confirma- 
tory passage  is : — 

Hbenicea  or  Hordiam  niirinuiii  of  Pleiiie, 
is  the  Wai  Barka,  whiche  groweth  on  mud 
wallea.—  ir.  Tunur,  Soma  if  Herbti,  l.VIS, 
p.  13(E.  D.Soc.). 

Mddwali.,  p.  247.  This  bird-name 
is  evidently  a  corruption  of  Tnod-tnaii 
in  Coles,  1714.  That  word  being  quite 
unknown  in  old  English  and  the  prov. 


fiami  <f  Htrba,  1548,  p.  16  (K.  D. 


dialeola,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a 
mere  misreading  of  tmd-viall,  the 
woodpecker,  to  which  species  the  boe- 
eater  Mlongs,!  believe;  otherwise  spelt 
umde-waie,  ujood-wM,  and  urlt-uiaU.  See 
WooDWALL,  p.  447.  In  a  black-letter 
book  tradwall  might  readily  be  misread 
as  nuxheall.  Uoly-Oke,  1640,  has  api- 
BBtra,  a  moduiail,  and  "  a  woodpecker, 
truidirait,  or  ethe«  "  (N.  and  Q.  6th  S. 
Ti.  217). 

Mcq-wobt,  p.  247. 

ArttHfiusia  otherwjse  tailed  PartbeiuB,  in 
commonly  called  in  englisbe  ' 

Tnmir,  fiat 
Soc.). 

UuBB,  p.  348.  A  conneiion  betwMn 
the  verb  and  the  personificatioa  of  Ute- 
ratore,  as  if  the  meaning  were  to  stody, 
to  be  in  a  study,  might  be  popnlarty 
imagined  from  Uie  following  :— 

And  Ibou,  unluctf  Miut,  that  woDtat  to  ease 
My  ntuiing  mjnd,  ^et  canst  not  irben  thou 

Spetutr,  Shephsardt  CatnuUfj  Jan,  I.  rt>. 
Coleridge  evidently  regarded  amute- 
.  tnenf  as  a  vrithdrawing  from  the  muses, 
a  miMi's,  a  cessation  ^  study.     Speak- 
ing of  novel-reading,  he  says : — 

We  abonld  transfer  this  species  of  aauiM- 
ment  (if  indeed  tbose  can  be  said  to  retiiv  s 
muiit,  who  were  nerer  in  tbeir  company . .  .) 
(nim  the  genus,  reading,  lo  . .  .  indulgence 
of  sloth  and  hatred  of  vacancT.  —  Biagrapliit 
LiMmru,  p.  t4<ed.  Bell). 

MdbK'Cat  seems  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  cai,  but  to  stand  for  Fr.  m*i»ca/, 
musky,  smelling  of  musk,  It.  niti«ciiA>. 

Of  the    UBtchalte,    or    Mui-hit.  .  .  .  The 

luliaoicalitCopriiifnd*'  Mim,  &  the  French 

Ch«unniJ  do  Mutch,  the  musk  itself  is  called 

Itslj  Matthiojot  Ibe  Latine  Mutthum  and 

-T<^U,     Hilt.    »f   Foun-Jtitd 


quintitr  of  a  Waito 


554. 


f  great  ^ 


MisTBBT,  p.  250.  For  the  elevation 
of  ntitlery  into  myittry  compare  the 
following  extract ; — 

The  polisbing  of  diamond*  is  alKHHt  a  frF»> 
masonry.  It  is  a  craft  linoini  at  Amiterdam, 
and  the  polishent  of  Amsterdam  may  be  aaid 
to  hare  a  moDopol;  of  it.  There  are  isrrrft 
in  tht  tradi »  miaUriaia  that  an  appruttcr  ia 
not  allowed  toleam  them.— Thf  SUiJaid, 
i\oT.19, 1881. 
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Naii.,  p.  251.  Compare  Laacaaliire 
neeld,  a  needle  (E.  D.  Soo.]- 

Well,  want  jo  pins  or  naldi  to-day! 
Lane.  Rhyml;  p.  M. 

Old  Eng.  nyldyg,  aeedlea.—Monke  of 
Evetham,  p.  Ill  (ed.  Arber). 

Ne&bbb,  p.  252.  Compaie  Lsuoa- 
shire  m««,  nigh, near;  nor.  Dearer,  "Aw 
bardly  know  iv  aw  awt  to  ventur  ony 
tun-i "  narsl,  nearest  (E.  D.  S.  OltMsmry, 
p.  196). 

NmTtSD,  oBed  in  the  Benae  of  irri- 
tated, piqued,  ae  if  Btong  by  netlles,  is, 
no  doabt,  a  more  polite  form  olnattM, 
cjorrasponding  to  Lanoashire  naille, 
irritable,  touchy,  croM,  "Hoo  [=Bhe] 
geet  tayther  natlle,  an'  wonldn't  eyt  no 
moor."  In  tlis  following  the  word  ia 
diatiDguiahed  fh>m  nellh,  to  gather 
nettles. 

"Thoa'i  nerer  bin  rutllin'  of  i  SuDiUj 
■^n,  baato)  "  "  Why,  what  for'  "lieaaid, 
■H  uilbas  could  be.—  Waugh,  TaitUo'  Almij/, 
p.  14. 

This  mOtle  is  derived  from  Lane. 
tvUter,  to  tease  or  irritate,  originally  to 
nibble  or  bite  (compare  nag,  akin  to 

Cno),  Icel.  ffnOfUa,  to  Tei,  to  murmnr, 
Uo,  to  grumble,  Lonsdale  gnattery, 
mpered,  gnatter,  to  gnaw,  to 
ible. 


gmmble. 

He'*  >  lulleria'  loaft  of  a  cbsp— thejil 
nobody  b>'  mich  ml  ai  ia  near  nim. — 3«e 
A'rxffil  and  MilMtr,  Lane.  Gloaoni,  p.  117 
(E.  D.  8oc,). 

Ontheotherband.theoolloqnial  word 
itatly,  tidy,  spmee,  dandified.  Lane. 
natty,  neat,  handy,  is  a  oorruption  of 
old  Eng.  nettie,  neat  (ToSBer,  1680), 
from  Ft.  nef,  neltoyi,  Lat.  ni'tulut. 

Nick,  p.    S6S.    For   the    common 
notion  that  OHNitk  was  identical  with 
iJi<ie  Maduaiielli,  eompare : — 
Still,  itill  a  new  Plot,  or  at  loil  an  old  Trick  : 

We  Kaglish  were  wont  to  be  simpltf  and 

But  n'rf  Man  now  iai  Florentinv  nick, 
A  little  Per«-Jiiaeph,  or  neat  Kichelii^w. 
Sir  W.  D'uwunf,  Worh,  167A,  p.  Mt. 

The  phraee  "To  play  old  Harry 
with"  (refiBrred  to  in  this  article)  meana 
to  rain  or  destroy  as  Henry  VIII  did 
the  monasteries,  and  haanotlungtodo 


with  Erie,  as  Thorpe  [Ifarih.  MytJio- 
hgy,  yol.  ii.)  suggested. 
NicK-NAMB,  p.  255.    Add :~~ 

We  Ebalde  gere   do  nunn 

—  Natnitivt, 
den  Soc.). 

KiOHT-BEADE,  p.  256.  Ur.  Wedg- 
wood directs  my  attention  to  the  prov. 
Swedish  word  tuUitkaia-ffrat,  the  night- 
abade,  the  herb  of  the  nisht-jar  or 
mght-pi6,nalUkala[Q6T.nachi-»ehatk). 

NiMBPBttCE,  p.  2S7;  The  reotitnde 
of  ninepenoe  may  perhaps  refer  to  an 
old  coin  BO  called,  which  was  often 
bent  &om  its  original  shape  into  alove- 

Ili«  wit  waa  aent  him  for  a  token. 
Hut  tD  the  carriaffe  cracked  and  broken ; 
Like  commendatioD  nimptntt  erook'd. 
B-iiUr,  Hudiinu,  Pi.  1.  i.  1.  WT. 

NiNHTHAUHEB,  p.  267.    Compare  ;— 

Yo"  ar  ■  ainni/ftomr»«r  f  heed  bur,— Cofiwi", 
Wnrkt,  p.  7%  (17M,  Lancaab.  dialect). 

Nod,  p.  2CB.  From  the  snpposed 
connexion  of  mddle  with  the  verb  to 
nod,  a  noddk-yed  [noddle-head]  ia  a 
Lancaahire  word  for  a  person  of  loose, 
unsteady  head  or  brain  (E.  D.  Soo. 
Qlmtary,  p.  201), 

NoBTB  IiIii>iutHDB,qj)lace-uamein  the 
parish  of  Alkboroiigb,  Lincolnshire,  so 
spelt  in  maps  and  plans,  is  a  corruption 
of  the  name  Norrermeddum  given  to  it 
by  old  people  in  the  neighbourhood, 
spelt  Northermedholm  in  a  MS.  about 
1280  [N.  and  Q.  6th  8.  v.  88). 

NOTABLB,  p.  259. 


Thea^ 
Lye  •>/  C.  flnmic,  p.  I. 


-Mn.  Oaikrlt, 


NuBSBS,  a  Lonsdale  word  for  the 
kidneys  (R,B.  Peacock),  isa  oorruption 
of  old  and  pror.  Eng.  neret,  Icel.  tt^a. 
See  EiDMET,  p.  208,  and  Eab,  p.  675. 

Nuzzle,  p.  261,  Compare  Lanca- 
ehire  ttonle,  the  nose,  and  ttotile,  nuuh, 
to  neatle,  to  Ue  close  to  (E.  D.  Soo. 
OlMtary,  p.  208). 

He  WB8  sent  by  hia  ivjd  mother  to  Catn- 
brege,  where  he  waa  lutMlcd  in  tbe  gnaaest 
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0DD3  AKD   ENDS      (     640     ) 


kTnd  of  ■opbbtTTr-VarrafitM  ^  thi  Btfor- 

MUi'm  (all.  1560),  p.  »8  (Cundes  Soo.). 

The  dair  do  more  will  sleep 


Odds  and  ihdb,  p.  363.  OonuMn 
ord  attd  mde,  fforu  mtdStaanehdUwr, 
L  47(E.E.T.B.);  Oamett,  PhOoJog. 
87;  Skeat,  note  on  The 
t,  L  8911. 

Or-acipm,  p.  363,  It.  teappare,  to 
Ave  one  the  slip,  to  slip  one's  hajter. 
The  uitithetioBl  word  is  It.  incappare, 
to  ooTer  or  muffle  with  a  oloak,  to  meet 
or  enoonnter.  Compive  old  Eng.  ttn- 
eape,  which  seema  to  have  been  e,  term 
in  foi-hnnting,  meaning  to  uncoUar, 
nuooaple,  or  let  ahoond  looae  &om  the 
leash  or  collar  (o(^e),  in  fiutt  to  let  it 
e*-eape  {««  oavpa).  See  Edinbttrgh  Re- 
view, vol.  186,  p.  847. 

Ill  wamnt  well  unkeiuiel  ibe  Ibi.  Let 
mp  Hop  thii  w»y  Gitt.  So,  now  unnwt. — 
&bifc>^pvn,  Mtny  fVitti  of  WMkt,  m.  3, 
175. 


TBI  ndiaptr. 
ban,  1. 1&6. 


[Detd  tbou  ait  and  auttmlad,  jou  oaonot 
BKipe.] 

OiLB,  p.  268.    Compare  :— 
SviAtatbetnlloir,  orthBtGreeUihajnnjlli, 
That  »eem'd  to  oTorflj  the  iglti  of  oom. 

Ptth,  FviyAymnia,  1990-(p.  571, 
ed.  Djee). 

On-bbttkr,  a  onrione  Lanoaehire 
word  for  a  forebther  or  progenitor 
(E.  D.  Soo.  Olostary,  p.  20^,  as  if  it 
meant  the  prime  mover  or  originator 
of  a  Euuily  who  first  set  it  going,  is 
really,  I  have  no  donbt,  a  oorraption 
of  the  old  Eng.  rmneetyr  or  atmeetWe 
(Chancer),  old  Fr.  aneeuovr,  LaL  nn- 
Ueettor,  "  a  fore-goer."  AneetUtr  is  as 
dislocated  a  form  of  anieeettor  as  pre- 
oetdcr  would  be  at  predeeeuor. 

Tbey  liv't  i'  tb'  heawle  .  .  .  ao'  lo  did  their 
im-KlCiri  afore  'em. —  H'aiv'k,  tjoiccihin 
Slalclui,  p.  93. 

Avnaly,  Progenitor.— Pnwipl.  Pare. 

The  iij  cranea  which  were  peroell  of  fais 
aunciart^ ume:—NaTnlimcf  IHm  UMjema- 
tUm,  p.  151  (Camden  Soo.). 

Odncxl,  p.  266.  With  the  proposed 
derivation  of  mmcer,  as  if  Aoutwer, 


compare  Greek  Ukmtim,  a  balanm, 
akin  to  ilaH,  to  bear,  Lat.  loUere,  to 
lift;  Sanak.  ittld,  a  balance,  from  ttU,  to 
lift. 

OuTSAOB,  p.  267.  In  the  following 
oujtroge  means  ''something  beyond" 
(uUro),  an  eioeoBive  portian.  Adam 
has  offeredtogiveOod  the  half  or  third 
of  all  his  prodnoe.  God  answers  he 
will  have  nothing  beyond  the  tenth  or 
tithe:— 

Adam  1  wil  Dine  aatmgi  hot  )>e  tefode. 
Cunn-  Munii,  I.  975. 

Ox,  in  the  onrions  Greek  phrase  "  An 
00!  is  on  his  tongaa,"  fitnt  firl  -jKiicn 
(^Bohylns),  meaning  "  He  ia  aileiit, 
has  not,  I  think,  received  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  In  a  list  of  inteijectionB, 
with  their  meanings,  made  by  a  Greek 
granunarian,  I  find  it  stated  that  ^ii,  0ii, 
is  an  exclamation  used  to  obtain  Eileuoe, 
inst  aa  fi,  fi,  is  oddreaaed  to  thoae 
blowing  a  fire  {Antcdoia  Barocaama,  in 
P&iJolo^.iftMeum, voLii.p.115).  Com- 

Sire  perhape  ^iitv,  to  stop  or  bung  np. 
srhape  0abs  is  a  playfol  oormption  of 
&S,  hush  I  whisht  I  and  the  proper 
msaoing  of  the  phrase  ia  "Hash!  is 
on  his  tongne."  The  English  repre- 
sentation of  fill  would  be  "  by,"  and  tt 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  nursery  by  or  6ys  is  atill 
addressed  to  infants  with  the  nteaning 
"  Hush  !  "  "  Be  quiet."  CoDtpiaa 
"  Hnsh-a-bys,  baby  I  "  "  Bye,  O  my 
baby  I"  "Hnah-a-bye,  he  still  and 
hye"  (Halliwell,  NwrieFij  £&yme«,  p. 
68,  ed.  Wame). 

Otbteb-loit,  p.  368. 

Arialoloebia  rotond 
in  engliihe  Oiter  Luc 
hmirorte.— tf.    Turner, 
1.^  p.l5(£.D.  Soc). 


Faood,  p.  269. 

The/  hue  their  idols  .  . .  which  the;  tail 
Pagodei.—HaUi^,  Vmagu,  1399,  ii.  «M. 


Faijibb,  p.  271.  In  the  lala  of 
Wight  foimw  is  still  need  tea  *  kind  of 
Urge  caterpillar  {E.  D.  B.  Orig.  Olot- 
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PAMPER  (     G' 

iiriet,  xiiii.).  Coinpiu'eold£ng.;)ai«i«, 
or   loke    of   wulle,    palma.'-Pnnnp^ 
Pam.,  and  the  following: — 
Tbea  MSern  svaniu  swing  off  &om  all  the 

willen 
So  plump  thev  look  like  jiller  cMerpillm. 
LouvU,  Biglim  Puftn,  Potm,  p.  b3i. 
Famprb,  p.  270. 
The  pmnprd  carkea  w^th  foode  dilieious 
I'hey  d;J  not  feed,  bul  to  tbejr  (lUtininDCe. 
Haatt,  foif imr  of  Platiure,  rap.  v. 
p.  «  (Percy  Soc,). 

Pano,  p.  371.    Compare : — 

Pnmgt,   enimpna   [i.t,  •cntmaa,  psin], — 
Prompt.  Pare. 
Throwe,  waminuiys  pnmge. — !d. 

Patteb,  p.  27S.  Prof.  Skeat  thinks 
that  old  Eng.  leden^,  langasge,  a  cor- 
ruption of  Latin,  the  language  par  ex- 
cellence, was  influenced  both  in  form 
and  meaning  by  A.  Sax.  Myd,  a  noiae, 
Northomb.Eng.ft/iiett^, noise, cry.  (See 
note  on  following.  Clarendon  Preaa  od.) 

She  underitlood  wel  euerj  thing 
That  aUT  foul  maj  id  hia  Itdtne  Beva. 

Cliauar,  Squkra  Tail,  I.  435. 
The  houBekeeper,  patitring  oa  bHbre  ui 
fram  chtmber  to  chamber,  wat  eipatialing 
upOD   Itie  mag-nificeace   of    tbii    picture. — 
naektruii,  The  NtaVBmti,  ch.  li.  p.  113. 

FiBACLTTua,  p.  495.  Another  cor- 
mption  of  ParacUliu  {TaparXqrac,  ad- 
eoMXuf,  "one  called  in  "),  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (St.  John,  liv.  16),  is 
ParadlltM  (as  if  rapitXiroi,  from  itopa- 
•Aim,  to  bend  Beide  or  swerve),  in 
Latin  writers.  When  the  Oreek  ori. 
ginal  was  forgotten,  the  Latin  form 
easily  gave  rise  to  a  mistake  about  its 
etymology  ;  lienoe  the  pennltima  was 
BuppoHedto  be  short,  and  is  so  treated 
even  by  Pmdentina  (J.  C.  Hare,  jfi'e- 
tioa  of  the  Comjbrter,  p.  810,  4th  ed.). 

We  make  him  [iheHoljr  3piril]  aslranger, 
■Uour  life  long;  He  U  Paraclilui  (u  iTiejr 
wera  woat  to  pronounce  him ;)  trulr  Paia- 
flilittt  ene  whom  wedtcliHtd,  and  lookeil  over 
ourahoulilenat:  And  lben,inourextremiljr, 
•odenlj  He  ii  PimicUlai;  weseeke,  and  send 
for  Him,  we  would  come  a  little  acquainted 
with  llini, — Bp.  AadrtiMi,  Hrrmuni,  fol. 
p.  636. 

The  Muilims  pretend  to  trace  a  prophecy 
of  Mohammed  in  the  modem  copiea  of  St. 
John's  Uonpel,  reading  inMead  ol^  FurocMe, 
"  Periolyle,"  which  is  ■; DOnymou*  with 
Mahammtd  (i.t,  "greatly  praianl  "). — Laae, 
Thoaiand  and  Out  Kighu,  Tol.  ii.  p.  VH. 


1     )  PERISH 

Pbcuuar,  an  Oifardehire  corruption 
of  the  flower-name  pR^wnta  (E.  D.  Soo. 
Orig.  Qhgearies,  0.  p.  98), 

Pkep,  p.  278.  Compare  Lancashire 
thrUce-o'-day,  day-break,  the  first  voice 
of  the  day,  from  shrike,  an  outcry  or 
"shriek."  "I  geet  up  be  akrihe-o'- 
doy."— Collier  (1760). 

By  the  pvpe  of  daye, — Lift  of  Lard  Gnii, 
p.  m,  C:amden  Soc.  (SteBtJ. 

It.  tpoiitait,  to  bud  or  peefa  out,  aa  the 
light,  the  morning,  or  raies  of  tl>e  Sunne  doe. 

Pbujtoby,  p.  279. 

The  berbe,  whiche  enzlLahe  me  call  Villi- 
terit  of  Spayne,  the  ducb  men  Meiiliraiarli, 
the  Ilerbariea  Osiurtium  and  nagiilrantiu,  is 
Lagdrpitium  gallicum.— >f.  Turiifr,  Kama 
of  Herbs,  1548,  p.  4fi  (E.  D.  Soc,). 

Perfect,  a  pedantic  rednction  to  a 
Latinized  form  of  the  old  Eng.  word 
pcrfil  or  parfit  (in  use  down  to  the  17th 
century),  whioh  is  the  more  correct 
orthography,  the  word  being  derived 
immediately,  not  from  the  Lat.  perfec- 
tu»,  but  from  old  Fr.par^,j»ir/ci7,;»n'- 
faict.  Other  old  spellings  are  parfile, 
parfyte,  parfyhl.  Compare  Vicinaok, 
Victuals  below,  and  Introductiim,  p. 
xiii.    See  Engluh  BelTaced,  p.  156. 

Par/i/U  (ol.pur/jjl)— perfectUB.— Pi-OMifil. 

Y  schsl  speke  perfile  resouna  fro  the  biiryn- 
njBg.-WyclWe,  P,.  liiyii.  8, 
To  make  reay  a  paifgi  peple  to  the  Lord. 

Edward  slablinhed  by  acle  of  pnrliament 
BO  good  and  prr/ighlt  booke  of  religion  .... 
an  eTcr  wai  used  since  the  Aposllea'  tyme. — 
IVarrotiMi  a/  tht  tUformaCiim,  p.  I'li  (Cam- 
den Soc.). 


What  once  you  promia'd  to  my  pf  r^'l  love. 

The  Lnl  Udy,  lliSU  [NareB]. 
Pbrfokh,  p.  2 


But  by  the  moulli  of  children  tby  bounlee 
P»rf««rt<4d  j». 

Chatutr,  Prianan  Tale,  I.  1619. 

FBaisH,p.  361.  Compare  Cumber- 
land peorcStn",  penetrating  (B.  D.  SoC. 
Orig.  Oloitariet,  C.  p.  110). 

Sum  men  faylen  in  fei|>,  for  it  i»  ao  (lynne, 
it  eke  lijt  to  ftriiehc  wi)i  dart  by  aauj  of  hi 
enemye.— lfvcJi0(,  Unprialeii  Woria,  a.  3ie 

(E.E.T.S.).  ■ 
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The  fflme  oll^  thp 


ett  thp  "  piB  mater      ITU 

,..  , . _.9  blow. —  A'armriBH  n/'  I** 

Jttianwtun,  p.  d8(Cuiid«n  Soc.). 

Tlie  light  ccmmetli  thorow  the  glikie,  jet 
the  glaue  ii  not  ftriAtd. — Aitdttictt,  Str- 
moHi,  fol.  p.  74. 

FtruhtJ,  sttTTed    with    oM.  —  Leiudalt 

Piarthiiif,  cold,  penetrating,  piocbing. — 

Pebuse,  p.  262. 

The  reiding  over  of  which  [PleuUngn  &c.l 
judicional;  and  wicti  inleDtneM  is  called 
Firviium,  or,  aa  we  taj,  fxrujiil  of  them. — 
H'iiI«rAoiu,  Cmuunlary  an  Fartacut,  p.  574 
{Tadd't  Itlailntioat,  p.  !«]. 

Prof.  Skeat,  however,  mamtaina  that 
peruK  ie  jtiat  to  ose  up  till  all  is  ei- 
naosted,  and  so  to  go  through  oom- 
plotoly,  exomiue  thoroughly.  Words 
were  once  freely  cotoponnded  with  per. 
Compare;— 
With  ihoDght  of  jll  wj  niTiide  wa«  oever 

mjite  .  ,  . 
Bolhe  dareaod  nvght  upon  you  bole  wrfintc. 
Hawtt,  Paitimi  of  Pltumn,  p.  B7 
(Percy  Soc,), 
Pkteb,  Blde,  p.  288. 

Youll  think  on  me  on  Tueacta;,  Miry. 
That's  the  day  we  Bhdl  boitt  ont  bbit  Ptitr. 
—Mr..  Gaihtll,  M.,n,  ft.r(B«,  cb.  irii. 

Pbter  GimvouB,  p.  288.  In  Ox- 
fordahire  alraoBt  the  a&me  eipreBsioti  is 
used  for  a  crosB,  fretful  diild,  e.g. 
"What  a  Peter  Orievaneey on  h%\" — 
E.  D.  Soc.  Orig.  Ologearirt,  0.  p.  98. 

Petit  DEaBEx,  n  tmriooa  old  corrup- 
tion, used  hy  StonihuiBt,  of  pediffree, 
old  Eug.  "pedfgrv  or  pe/yjrw,  Ivne  of 
kynrede  and  awuoetry e."  —  Prompt. 
Parv.  (perhaps  for  pe  de  gre,  pied  de 
grea,  "tree  of  steps  ),aB  if  it  were  that 
which  gives  the  mt'nu'e  degree*  of  a£&- 
mty.  He  uses  it  also  in  his  tranelation 
of  the  jEiieid.     The  orig.  meaning  of 

Sde  gre  (used  temp.  Hen.  IV. ;  see 
.  Miiller,  Lecture*,  IL  G31)  was  pro- 
bably "foot  of  the  stair,"  the  founder 
c^  a  family,  wilh  all  the  steps  or  degrees 
of  kindred  descending  from  him.  To 
eeuvh  for  a  pedigree  is  to  seek  the 
origin  {pie,  pied),  from  which  certain 
family  stepa  or  brani^es  (gret)  spring. 
There  u  a  aept  of  the  Oertota  in  Ireland, 
and  they  aeeme  (breooth  by  threatninr  kind- 
neaae  and  kindred  of  the  true  Giralditu,  tu 


fetch  their fwtil  dtgrtn  from  their  anoeatora,  but 
tbey  are  to  neere  of  bloud  one  to  the  ouw, 
that  two  bushela  of  beanea  would  acaotlie 
count  their  (l»j[re«i. — StaniAant'i  Ileicripftaii 
of  Ireland,  p.  33,  in  /JvliiuAAf'i  Chrxm.  Tol.  i. 
1587. 

In  Oxfordshire  any  long  story  ia 
called  a  pedigree  (E.  D.  Boo.  Orig, 
OIomoHm,  C.  p.  98). 

Pettitoes,  p.  283. 

He  would  not  atir  bia  ;Ktli(w«  till  be  had 
both  tone  and  wonla. — Shahupiart,  If'uUr'f 
TaU,  iv.  4,  6*0. 

PFtHaSTBBHAEXL,  p.  496. 

SitarvH  aiue  eiter,  ia  called  in  eogliabe  • 
Peraoepe,  in  duche  groase  Zammoren,  and 
aUo  PinMnuch—W.  Tamr,  Kawu,  o/ 
Htrbet,  1548,  p.  74  <  E.  O.  S.>. 

Philbirt,  p.  284.  Compare  with 
the  extract  &om  Oower, 

The  ine  a/  Phillit  for  her  Demophoo. 

CAauxr,  Hon  ej  Ijacti  TaU,  InUod.  1.  65. 

Lidgate  actually  writes  filbert  instead 
ofPhym  (3koat,  note  in  hco). 

Pice,  to  purloin  or  pilfer,  as  in  the 
Cateohism,  "  to  keep  my  hands  from 
pieking  and  stealing,"  generally  imder- 
stood  as  meaning  to  choose  and  take 
up  with  the  fingers  thievishly,  like 
Autolycns,  "the  pioker  up  of  imeou- 
siderad  trifles,"  seems  to  be  qtiite  a 
distinct  word  from  pick,  A.  Sax.  pgean, 
to  pick  or  peck.  It  is  probably  a  verbal 
form  evolved  from  old  Eng.  "pyiore, 
lytylle  theef,  furculus  "  (Prom^ii.Portf.), 
identical  with  pickenj  [Spanith  Giptu, 
ii.  1),  Sp.  piearo,  a  thief,  or  as  the  old 
term  in  English  was,  a  "  a  picaroon  " 
(Howell).  It  is  tbuH  a  shortened  form 
of  pickeer,  to  rob  or  pillage,  used  by 
Batlet  and  by  Cleveland  [  who  also  hu 
pickeerer,  a  thief.— Poem i,  1687),  de- 
rived from  Fr.  pieorer,  to  forrage,  rifle, 
rob,  or  prey  upon,  the  poor  husband- 
man [Cotgrave ;  also  jntxrrevr,  a  boot- 
haler,  in  a  friend 's  country,  a  ravening 
or  filching  souldier),  properly  to  go 
oattle-lifling,  from  LM.  pteat,  pecoro, 
cattle;  Sp.peeorea,  marauding  (all  ulti- 
mately identical  with  fecvlaiion) ;  It. 
ptcoro,  a  wandering  rogne,  pit/aria, 
rognerie,  pienre  and  picarare,  to  rogue 
upanddowne(Florio).  PromPr.p*«irte, 
"picaory,foiTaging,  ransacking"  (Cot- 
grave),  came  old  En^.  and  Scot,  ptdcery, 
pikary,  rapine,  pillage  (Jamiesou), 
"  Thelte  and  pieJ^He  were  quite  Eup- 
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pTessed  "—SoUmhed,  1677  (Nares),  aa 
*  Uw  term,  "steBlmg  <H  trifleg " 
(Enkiue).  Agoinit  the  above  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  an  old  meaning  of  Eng. 
pick  waa  to  obtain  by  mean  nnder- 
nand  ways,  e.g.  pykepeny,  Cnpidinariua 
{Prompt.  Pair,),  to  met  a  Ihank  (Lyly), 
pidepurie  (Chaacer),  "  He  piked  of  her 
all  the  good  he  might"  {Legend  qf  Good 
Women,  1.  24G6|. 

I  fasd  of  kte  nccuioD  to  ipeak  of  picking 
and  atnling. —  Latinur,  Seraimt,  p.  4M 
,(Pirker8oe.). 

Aa  pielaHgt  tbeft  ia  leue  than  martheryiig 
robrje;  so  is  thn  couelouuiH  of  grnj 
Uwen  which  begyle  eraftclj,  &r  itaae  iLkd 
the  eoretoiuDM  m  rebellea,  whych  nwjie 
erueUj.—T.  Lmr,  Strmoai,  1550,  p.  S&  (ed. 

It  ii  ill  to  be  oiled  a  thier  and  aye  fband 
pikmg.—Seel.  Fnntri  (JauiMoa). 

Bt   thcae  pkJvr*  and  alealen.— f/anlil, 

PiLB,  p.  286.  Compare  old  Eng. 
pai,  pais,  a  fort,  Om<  niatoriaie  of  De- 
itrwtion  of  Troy,  J.  822  (B.E.T.8.); 
and  "to  wera  of  a  pyramidal  form  which 
they  call  PinTu." — Leelj  [note  in  loc). 

The  minatf  r^a  OQtliiwd  maaa 
Roae  dim  from  the  monu. 
And  tbitberwant  the  atranger  took  hii  way. 
Lo,  oo  a  aadden  all  tlie  Ptli  ia  brigfat ! 
M.  AttuU,  ICtilniiiuOr  Abbis. 

■    Pin,  p.  287. 

Plocke  *p  thyae  herte  Tpon  a  mtry  pina. 

SitUm,  Bougf  efCmrt,  L  ;I86. 
Hark  how  the  frotby,  empty  heada  williiD, 
Roar  and  canHiaeiui' joTud  Sin, 
AmidM  the  wilde  Lenllo'a  on  their  nurrw 
Pin! 

Btniout'i  Thtt^Ua,  leSt,  p.  3. 
Kj  l^Aj  and  her  Maid  03100  a  narry  Pm 
TbKj  made  a  match. 
Antidef  agaimi  Mtlanthoh,  1661,  p.  70 
<8ee  ».  -»d  Q.  6tb  S.  ».  137). 

Pm,  p.  288.  Compare  Lanoashire 
ptdt«,  duunonda  at  cuds  (E.  D.  800. 
Olottary,  p.  312). 

Fiat,  p.  289. 
A  ilatel;  PUt,  both  re^lar  and  raat. 
Suiting  the  reat,  waa  by  (be  Foundreaa  caat. 
Id  tbaie  incurioot  Timea,  ander  the  roar, 
Deaign'd,  aaone  ma;  aaacily  auppose, 
For  LilliM,  Pionea,  Daffadib  and  Hoaea. 

Cotttit,  Bmiaqit  upm  BurittqM,  p.  St6. 

Plot,  p.  300.    Compare : — 

Lanog  pfoli  Id  effret  furlhpr  miacbief. — 

Till-Tntliii    Ntwytarfi   GiJI,   1593,   p.  10 

<  Sbaka.  Soc.). 


Poppet,  p.  296. 
Thia  were  ■  poptt  in  an  arm  tenbrace 
For  aoy  wommBO,  amal  and  lair  of  bee. 

Chauetr,  Prianuti  Tatt,  1. 1B9S. 

PoppT-HEAD,  p.  296.  Compare  loel. 
hruia,  a  puppet  or  doll,  need  also  for  a 
pillar  in  carved  work  on  the  side  of  an 

old-faaliioned  ohair  (Cleaaby,  p.  88). 

POBE-BUVD,  p.  296. 

Yet  his  sight  wu  not  perbyte,  for  he  waa 
potn-htindt.—SuTtatim  ej  tht  lUhtaatiBa, 
p.  «40(CDnidM]Sac.). 

But  J^vel  not  at  me  thy  Tillpr ; 
For  if  thou  doat  (thou  pon-btind  killer) 
I've  Cold  Cbee  what  thou  art  to  fear. 
And  1  will  do  it,  aa  I'm  here. 

CdCIm,  fiurfn«u(  upon  Bvrltiqat,  p.  i47. 

Pot,  p.  296.  Add  Frov.  pofs.  It. 
jWHo,  Sp.  fozo,  Forlg.  pofo,  Wallaoh. 
ptt£i,  all  from  Lat.  mUeut.  Also  prov. 
Swed.^ptift,  pott,  a  dark  hole,  the  pit  of 
hell ;  at  pyttet,  to  the  devil,  to  deatruo- 
tion  [FhOohs.  Soe.  Trrma,  1868-9, 
p.29S).  Andfor  the  phrase  "go  to  jwf" 
compare  the  following : — 

enoumbre  ("t  out  of  heyuen  fel 
>D  na  tonge  in  er|)  tel. 
Ne  In  )«  trone  quare  satte  fat  aolle. 
How  fer  yi  in  liJ  belle  polu. 

Carur  Maadi,  1.  506,  Fairfax  MS. 

(E.  E.  T.  S.). 

The  Cotton  MS.  veraion  of  the  last 

How  fan-  ei  in  (n  hell  pifti. 
The  rijie  puf  o(  belle  ia  a-midde  the  urthe 


Ik 


P«n,  13tti  cent.  1. 1  (Wright,  Pap. 

rrcaluMan&iniM,  p.  13X). 

.1 :_.t  __  :_  pupctory  '  or  in  ^e  put 


of  belle 
Eche  man  lot  hia  miadede. 

KiiioR  dT  p.  PiDuaun,  A.  li.  3 19. 
King  Edward,  no  :  we  will  admit  no  pauee. 
For  goet  thia  wretch,  thia  traitor,  lo  M*pal. 
^  Pttlt,  Edward  1.  p.  389  (ed.  Djce). 
Else  Hudaon  had  gone  to  th*  p^tl, 
Who  ia  be  can  abide  him  ! 
A  LmnUSBngnftht  Ro^U  PcoM,  ^.1647 
{CamliiTSottgt,  p.  49,  ed.  Mackay). 
Fbbspiui,  a  provincial  form  of  pm- 
apire  {e.g.  OifbrdHhire,  Orig.  Olouariet, 
C.  p.  70,  E.  D.  S.),  with  some  reference 
perhaps  to  the  idea  of  prevswre  or  op- 
pressive heat.    A  Middlesei  cobbler 
once  remarked  to  me  that  he  anfCeied 
mach  &oni  preepiraiion. 
"BbulL,  p.  299. 


Fjwb  one  proved 
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Yet  thr<*  kmiTiTi-in  the  whole, 
And  ibat  madv  up  ■  puir-rninil. 
San.  Butltr,  Worki,  ii.219  (ed.'Clju-ke). 

pHiMg-cocB,  p.  800.    Compore  :— 

PrinfKTrwA,  ■  diindified,  conceited  jomiB; 
fellow.— Lo««u,fa  Olo^ry. 

Punch,  p.  803.  Compare  Loneash. 
jiuntr,  to  kiok.  Mid.  Eng.  himwn  (eee 
Skeat,  H.v.  Bnvnci'),  e.g.  "  He'll  ]>vnce 
tUo  door  in ; "  "  Aw  conld  ha'  jitmre'i 
liim ; "  "  Aw've  a  good  mind  to  pie  tlii 
aliina  a  putice"  (Nodal  and  Milner, 
Lane.  OloMorj,  p.  219,  E.  0.  Soc.}. 


Q. 

Quaff,  p.  805,  for  quaft.  Compare 
Lancaehire  waft,  a  draught,  "  He  took 
it  deawn  at  a  tenfl "  (Glouary,  E.  D. 
Soc.].  On  the  other  hand  waft,  to  blow 
along,  or  to  wave  the  hand,  has  no 
right  to  the  t,  being  identical  with  Scot. 
W'iff,  to  u'dvc,  Icel.  vdfa,  to  swing. 
Prof.  Skeat  Baya  wifl  has  been  formed 
from  the  past  tense  witvcd,  JnBt  asgrafl 
from  graffed,  and  hoiit  from  hoited.  Bo 
aean  was  originaUy  to  icatid  (miBtaken 
for  a  past  parte],  old  Fr.  ficander,  Lat. 
gcandcre !  and  sjm'H  stands  for  gji'M, 
A.  Sax.  gpildan  (Skeat).  Also  Lanca- 
shire ifliift,  to  quaff  or  tipple,  quifiin', 
a  quaffing  (E.  I).  Soc.),  Compare  wcj^ 
and  Kaift  (Spensor)  tor  tuaif. 
Some  people's  forlunex,  like  a  trr/i  or  Btrmj, 
Are  only  ^aio'd  by  losing  of  thoir  wtj. 
S.  Buller,  Work,,  ii.  966  (ed.  Clarke). 

Quagmibr,  p.  806.  Compare  "  An- 
fippns,  e«-ew-«w<l."— Wriglit,  Vocah. 
ii.  8,  i.e.  "  quake-eand  "  (Skeat). 

QtiABBI,  p.  807.  Prof.  Skeat  says 
that  this  stands  for  querrg.  Mid.  Eug. 
qaerri,  from  old  Fr.  cuircc,  curie,  a  de- 
rivative of  cui'r,  skin,  Lat.  arriwm  (as  if 
eoriata),  referring  principally  to  the 
skin  of  the  slain  animal  [Etym.  Diet, 
p.  797). 

QniLL,  p.  811,  akin  to  coil.  Compare 
Isle  of  Wight  guile,  to  ooil,  also  a  coil 
of   rope    (E.   D.  S.   Orig.    GloMories, 

lei  ben  cntiUd  ['"  collecled]  pens  of  pore 

mon.— llV/'#(,  Vnprinttd   Work,,   p.   *» 
(E.t:.T.9). 


Race,  p.  811.  For  the  supposed  c 
neiion  between  racy  and  raw,  a  r< 
as  if  tasling  of  the  root,  compare :  - 
Nol  bul  (he  huomn  bhric  Tnim  tlie  birCb 

Imbibe*  ii  flavour  of  iu  parent  e>rtb  : 


auji  G*HitrnmtKt 


Rachitis,  p.  312. 

Multitudes  of  reverend  men  and  critics 
Have  got  a  luad  oriaceliectual  riclalt. 

S.  BalUr,  Worki,  ii.,£»<ed.  Clarke). 

Backan-hook,  or  rec/rin-Aoot,  a  Lan- 
cashire word  for  a  hook  swung  over  the 
fire  to  hold  a  pot  or  kettle,  sometimes 
spelt  rack-an'-hook,  as  if  "  rack  and 
hook,"  is  said  to  be  merely  another 
form  of  Cleveland  reek-aim,  i.e.  reek- 
iron,  or  iron  hung  in  the  smoke  (Atkin- 
son, Skeat),  see  Lane.  Gtottaiy  (E.  D. 
Soo.),  p.  2-ii. 

An'  then  we  tang  gleea. 
Till  Ibe  raek-aa'-knak  nag. 

Waugh,  Old  CroHitt,  p.  54. 

Raq,  an  old  word  for  a  shower  or 
roin-clond.  North  Eng.  rag,  drizzling 
rain,  might  seem  to  refer  to  the  torn 
orlacerated  appearance  of  the  discharg- 
ing cloud. 

And  all  the  ireai  like  silver  Hhined  J   not  one 
lllack  cloud  appeared ;  do  rog-i,  no  apot  did 

The  welkin's  beauty;  notbing  frowned  like 

H.  KoHgbaH,   Pioiu  Thmighu,  Pamt, 
p.  S4I  (ed.  18Ja). 

It  is  really  the  same  word  as  old 
Eng.  ryge,  rain  (AUit.  Poems),  A.  Sai. 
rocu,  rain,  Icel.  hregg,  a  storm,  A.  Sax. 
rfffrt,  rain,  Goth.  Wgn,  0.  H,  Ger, 
regan,  Ger.  reyw,  Lat.  rigare  (see  Die- 
fenbivch,  Ooth.  Sprache,  ii.  172).  Com- 
pare r:iggy,  stormy,  and  rag,  hoar  frost ; 
"  There's  bin  micb  raggy  weather  upo* 
th'  moors  "  (Lane.  QloUary,  E.  D.  S. 
p.  228). 

Bakehbll,  p.  818.  Compare  Lanes- 
shire  rackJe,  reckless,  ra«h  (old  £ng. 
rakel),  rackUtornc,  reokless. 

Qwd  Tip'n  tb'  btHler  cbap  i'  tb'  bottom, 
it  be  be  a  bit  riu-kU.—Waagh,  Oud  RUika, 

p.  ai>. 

Is  there  ony  new*  o'  ibat  nckU  brother  o* 
[bine?— W.  Htrmit  CM>ler,  p.  W. 
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RAMMISH  (     6^ 

See  Lane.  Olouanj,  E.  D.  Soc.  p.  222. 

Wba  krut  fu'  i>>vl  (a  ele«k  the  Blrrling. 

Burnj,  F«™,p.  50  (Globe ed.). 
In  the  following  Veniu  is  addreBaing 

I  do  oot,  Rakt-htH,  mean  thoae  pranks 
(Though  even  ih^y  dwrve  «uall  Tbankd) 
Tbou  phi^'«t  on   Eartb,  whi-re  tbou    boat 

Catim, 

p.'»l6. 

Caught  in  a  delicate  Baft  ailken  net 
Ms  come  lewd  Karl,  or  ralti-htU  llsronM. 
C«ir|Kr,  Pn.g™.^Kr™r. 

IUhhibb,  p.  814.  Compare  It.  ra- 
mengo,  "wandering,  roauing,  or  gad- 
ding. .  .  .  Also  a  rammish  hawke." — 

The  rammiih  hauke  ia  [amd  by  carofull  hecKl, 
And  will  be  brought  to  Btoope  vnto  the  lewre. 
The  fercpst  [.joii  will  reuuile  ■  deed 
Ofcurtesie,  witb  kimlne«ae  to  endure. 

Teit-Trothei  Nfui-Ytartt  GtJI,  1393, 
|>.  3tt  (Slialu.  Soc.). 

Ranoxd-debb,  p.  81S.   Compare  also 

the  following,  where  rayne-dfcr  seems 
to  be  associated  witb  ranez  (trains), 
branches,  a  thicket. 
The  roo  and   the  raune-dert   reklexse  Ihare 


In  I 


.e  ■elu'' 


JllorW  Arlhare,  I.  9^3  (E.Ji.T.S.). 

Bahucs,  p.  816.  For  the  fancied 
oonneiion  with  In  gaci  (for  which 
word  sea  The  fo'i-je  of  Rhodea,  1490, 
p.  154,  Mtirray'fl  ropr.),  compare: — 

Sareometure,  to  put  unto  the  ackt,  runucft- 
'"gj  spoile,  pillage. —  t'laria. 

Rap  AMD  BKND,  an  old  idiom  mean- 
ing to  get  by  hook  or  crook  (Skinner, 
Johnson),  tuso  found  in  the  forma  raps 
arid  renne  (Chaucer),  reps  and  renne 
(Bailey),  rap  and  run  (Coles),  row  and 
ron  (Miege),  rap  and  run  for  (Aina- 
worth),  are  various  corruptions  of  tho 
phrase  found  in  the  Cleveland  dialect 
as  "  to  rap  and  reeve,"  old  Eng.  repen 
and  rinen  (Aneren  SiwU).  See  Atkin- 
son in  Philolog.  Soe.  Tram.  1867, 
p.  829.  Prof.  Skeat  observes  that  the 
mod.  form  "rape  and  rend"  is  a  cor- 
ruption due  to  loel.  hrapa,  to  seiie. 
frequently  combined  wiui  rama,  to 
plondei  (fifyni.  Viet.  a.v.). 

(  rop  or  rtnili,  je  rapiDC. — Pn'^rai*. 


5     )  REBOUND 

Ambler,  In  rape,  ami  rend  ;  to  ravine,  rob, 
ipoile ;  to  get  bj  hooke,  or  b/  croolie. — Cvt- 
gnnn. 

Rat,  p.  817. 

Uo  yon  not  imell  antt  I  tell  you  trulli, 
1  think  all'a  kiuvery. 

B.  Jottun,  Tak  of  a  Tub,  if.  3. 

Ratb,  p.  817.  Compare  Nonn.  Fr. 
refier,  L.  Lat.  replaj-e,  from  Lat.  rcjiu- 
lare,  to  lay  to  one's  charge. 

Tut  rtlttal  Ampbibal  le  clerc  orientel. 


Kd. 


lior. 


[They  wboll;  blame  Ampbibal  the  oriental 
clerk.] 

It  was  arelfnJ  him  no  TjlooTe. 

Cha,ia.;  C.  Talt,,  I.  «73l. 

Baton,  the  French  name  for  the 
raccoon  (N.  American  arathione),  is  an 
assimilation  of  that  word  to  ralon,  a 
little  rat. 

Bebound,  when  used  vrith  the  mean- 
ing of  to  resound,  reverberate,  or  re- 
ecno,  is  strictly  speaking  not  a  figura- 
tive usage  of  re-f«und,  to  leap  back  (ae 
a  sound  does  from  an  echoing  surface), 
notwithstanding  tho  analogy  of  Lat. 
rctilJTe,  to  boimd  back  (of  an  echo), 
and  Bacon's  "  rc^K-'nce  in  ecchos."  It 
is  the  same  word  as  oid  Fr.  and  Pro- 
vencal rehvttdir,  to  resound,  probably 
from  a  Lat.  re-honihitnre,  to  buzz  or 
drone  again.  The  word  then  from 
meaning  to  re-echo  came  afterwards  to 
be  identified  with  rebound,  to  le^ 
back  (Prof.  Atkinson). 

L'eir  lait  i  sun  talent  Tthiindir  e  auner. 

Vit  dt  Si.  Aaban,  1.  1336. 
[Makes  the  air  at  hia  ileaire  re-echo  and 
aound.] 

[Flieyl  ran  towardenlhe  hr  r/bowadid  aojoe. 

A  gen'ral  Iiikb  from  tbe  whole  tire  of  HUakeg 
Ittboiiniting,  through  lieH'a  inmoit  caierna 


The  T 

bound. 
Cawptr,  Tram,  of  Virgil,  Pnem,  p.  M* 
(ed.  Wilmott). 
The  ponderous  maM  sinka   in  the  cleaviog 

ground, 
While  Tales  and  woods  and  echoing  hilt* 

Cray,  TroNfatian  of  Slatiut,  Ltttir  I. 
Wtrkt,  p.  tia  (ed.  Balaton). 
Compare : — 

Rfbannidipt,  or  sowndyn  a-Xenc,  Reboo. — 

{•rami,!.  I'ire. 
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1  rtbaunJe,  uithaiowade  of  ■  home,  or  the 
lownde  of  %  bcti,  or  ones  vojce  dolhe,  ie 
b<.undrH,ien«.Dl«.-P.(.8n,«. 

Rebound  eeema  to  be  an  older  word 
in  the  langaaee  than  bound  (not  in 
ProTopl,  Parv"),  and  has  preaerred 
something  of  the  original  meaning, 
vhioh  b<mnd  has  not.  Compare  Frov. 
bondir,  to  reaoond,  old  Fr.  bondie,  a 
reeounding  noise.  Low  Lat.  bunda. 
Bound  of  a  dram,  horn  bontbUare  con- 
tracted into  bontare,  bondofe  (Soheler). 

Rboount,  p.  819.  Similarlj  ra^l 
should  properly  beropflol,  being  derived 
from  old  ft.  rapfter  (Mod.  Pr.  roppeier) 
Iiat.  re-ad-peUare,  and  so  Btandmg  for 
re-appeal ;  the  Fr.  ra-  has  been  altered 
into  the  ordinary  prefix  re-.  Also  re- 
vile  stands  for  rau5e,  from  old  Ft.  re- 
aviUr  (Skeat);  and  reiembU  for  Fr. 
rauembUr,  «.e.  re-a»»emble,  Lat.  re-ad- 
timulare. 

Bboovbb,  p.  819.  Compare  Norm. 
Fr.  "  Peri  Sana  reenuerer." — Vie  de  St. 
Aulan,  I.  1666. 


■kuuldc  be  ulltd  tRer  the  olde  wuon  en- 
aliihe  RiltUit«l,  tliBt  is  Hadiibe  coUe.—  W. 
Tarmr,  Narnti  of  Heriei,  1548,  p.  76  (E. 
D,  S.)- 

Bkbl,  a  Soottiah  dance,  formerly 
spelt  real  (1591),  is  the  Oaelio  nghU, 
apparently  assimilated  to  reel,  old  Gng. 
TeCm,  to  wind  about  or  tnru  round  and 
round,  as  if  a  ciroulai  danoa  UIiq  uoUs 
from  Oer.  teahen,  joat  as  It.  rigoletie,  a 
dance,  is  akin  to  rigolo,  a  little  wheel, 
and  rigolare,  to  roll  round.  So  Oloe- 
sary  to  O.  Douglas,  Bukeg  ofEtteadoM, 
1710,  B.T.  BeU,  to  rolL 

Man  uid  Mudens  wheel 
They  tboiUKlTM  nuke  the  rat. 

And  their  musie'i  a  prey  which  tbeyi^ie. 
tVordiaarlli,  Prxnu  ej  Iht  Faaiy,  Iliv. 

BiFUBE,  Frov.,  Fortg.  refiuar,  Sp. 
raftiMor,  Norm.  Fr.  rpfiumn,  to  repu- 
diate (Fie  de  St.  A*iha»,  1686),  It.  ri- 
fa§are,  all  modifications  of  I^at.  recutare 
nnder  the  influence  of  Lat.  refuUire. 

Belat,  a  fresh  supply,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  re-lafi,  to  lay  a^ain,  but  is 
an  An^ioization  of  Fr.  rdatt,  a  rest,  a 
relief^  a  fresh  set,  a  relay,  apparently 
akin  to  re-laiuer,  Lat.  reUtxare,  and  so 


another  form  of  release.  But  we  also 
find  in  French  relayer,  to  refresh,  re- 
Ueve,  or  ease  another  by  an  nndartok* 
ing  of  bia  task  (Cotgrave).  Par  relait, 
by  tumes,  by  change  of  hands,  one  rest- 
ing while  another  labours  (Id.). 

Ridty  nJaju  and  mtei  theire  horses. 
Marlt  Arlliiin,  I.  1599. 

[They  quickly  relax  and  real  their  horaee.] 

Rkpabtbx,  a  mis-spelling  of  repariy 
(Howell),  or  r^mrtte,  Fr.  reporfie,  tt 
reply,  from  falsa  analogy  to  words  like 
refugee,  leuee,  patentee,  ftc.  So  ^uo- 
ramtee  is  incorrect  for  guarantt)  or 
gairanty,  0.  Fr.  o'trrmi^,  a  warranty ; 
and  grandee  for  8p.  grande. 

RscKUNa,  p.  818,  in  Lanoaebire 
corruptly  a  rilling. 

He'a  loice  ai  Slroag  la  Sankey'*  little  ril- 
ling or  a  lad,  aa  works  till  be  erica  for  hia 
legi  aching  K>. — Mrt.  Gatktli,  Mary  Bm-Iair, 

BiFT,  an  eraotation  (Bailey;  (Jfeee- 
lami  Oloetevyi  LowdaJe),  supposed  to 
be  the  some  word  as  rift,  a  rent  or 
breach  (from  to  rive),  as  if  a  diamplioi) 
or  bretuting  of  flatulence,  is  really  a 
distinct  word,  akin  to  Dan.  robe,  to 
eructate,  Swed.  ropa. 

BoAH,  p.  826.  Frof.  Skeat  compares 
prov.  Eug.  rome,  to  ramble,  gad  aboat, 
spread  out,  A.  Sax  d-raman,  to  spread. 
For  the  oonfttsion  with  .Home-rtiiHwnfrt 
or  going  on  pilgrimages,  he  notes  the 
identity  of  idea  in  the  lines : — 

lUligiODS    nmant    "reeord»re"    in     here 
cloiitres. 

Piium  of  P.  Plmcman,  B.  iv.  IfO. 
And  ajle   Rome-nnatm    '   fm  rohberes  at 

Bere  no  «luer  oner  lee.  Id.  138. 

An  early  use  of  the  word  is — 
And  now  npia  bym  to  ryae  &  nm  from  hit 


The  suggestion  that  the  i 
was  orimnsJly  a  totia  terre  or  "lock- 
land  "  (aotet  from  the  Munimenia  ef 
8t.  Mary  Magdalen  Cell.,  Oxford,  ed. 
Macr^,p.97),and  therefore  a  vagrant 
or  wanderer— just  as  the  migratory 
martin  was  constituted  the  heraldu) 
difference  of  a  younger  son  frx>m  his 
having  no  ptopertj^  of  his  own— rests 
on  no  sufficient  bosifl. 
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Boot,  p.  829. 
With  onthe  be  bepynDUB  to 
He  ruali«  Tp|>e  mon*  ■  role, 
Witb  tuufaeioriij.W. 

Avownngi  rfAUhur,  lii.  13. 

RoauuBT,  p.  880.  From  a  oonfusioD 
between  {Roi)maritmt  ftnd  Marianut, 
Baohin  in  his  book  De  PlantiM  a  tJi'tx'f 
SancHive  nomen  habeniitma  (1601).  in- 
'  dades  romarin,  "  Hrbrede  Marie  "  (Se 
Qnbematis,  Mythologte  del  Plantei,  i. 
217). 

Rocin)  (3),  p.  881.  Compare  Isle  of 
Wight  rongt,  the  steps  of  a  ladder  (E. 


(     647     )  aCBORBUOK 

Blarl  ire  tb^,  but  if  tbeir  backex  bee  lurnrd, 
bow   ratii  and   luy!— Avtrt,   Naumaa  iht 
'  S^n,  1641,  p.  3IH. 


I.  Orig.  Olotsariet,  i 
RvrruM,  i 
There  may  bee  (in 


»i).. 


oflpDce  ia  caltine  or  ibavini;  off  the  bsire  on 
titbti  held  or  beud,  u  m  the  ruffin-likt 
fCnmtb.— If.  Slnal,  iTit  Dhidiag  of  Iht  Haef, 
16M,  p.  1  B. 

He  would  Dot  apare  to  reproTe  wfaMaoever 
be  found  amiH  in  say  >ort,  tLeir  very  bsir 
Md  babit  it  Belf,  wbich  be  alw*yei  required 
to  be  ^fe  and  modest,  becoming  UiTinea 
tbe  Embaaudom  of  Cbrint,  and  Dot  like 
Ru/fiiiniaadlbeWoeiBorPtnielope:  To  that 
puipoae  under  bis  Significslion  Paper  for 
Orden  upon  tbe  Catbctlral  Door  wan  M>me- 
Umee  aW  written,  *'  Nemo  accedat  petitum 
aacroa  Ordinea  cum  looet  Caewiie." — Pliimi, 
I.iji  tf  Hatfat,  p.  izxTii.  (prefixed  lo  Hiulat, 
CtHluiy^  StrmoKi,  1675). 

RcKVABLB,  p.  886.  Robert  of  Oloa- 
oesler  also  wee  renoUe  (=  old  Fr. 
raitnable)  of  the  tongue.  He  eaje  of 
William  Rnfus:— 

Rtnabli  naa  be  nojt  of  (onge,  ac  of  apeebe 

baaljf, 
Softjag,  &  meat  waone  b«  were  in  *rn[^, 

o^  in  atrj  f.  ChromicU,  p.  414. 

[UaabU,  loquacioua,  and  neTer  at  a  atop  or 
inoonaiitentinteHiDgaatory.— R.£.P«Euc;(, 
Loiudait  GiAaar§. 

Ru8Ti,  rwtive,  atubbom,  perverse 
(p.  SSfi).  Bhakespeare  evidently  re- 
garded tbia  word  na  akin  to  no/,  the 
oxide  of  iron. 

Fair  it  my  lore,  but  not  lo  fair  aa  ficklu ; 
Mild  aaadoTe.butDeither  true  nor  iniatj; . . 
Softer  tbao  wai,  and  yet,  at  imn,  null/. 

't'ht  PouiaiuM  Pi^grint,  at.  3. 

In  the  Lanoaahire  dialect  r«e«fy  is 
used  both  of  baoon  which  has  become 
atrong  and  rancid,  and  of  anything 
mated  or  discoloured  (Zone.  Qlouary, 
£.  D.  Soe.). 

If  tbeir  HtMer*  M«  them,  bow  nimble  at  a 


}  words    popularly   re- 


S*OE, 

SAOicione,  /  garded  as  of  the  si 
family  (eg.  by  Bichardson],  have  t 
thing  in  oommon,  the  first  being  Fr. 
lage,  from  Lat.  lapiv*  (sabiw),  sapient, 
wise,  the  latter  from  Lat.  iagac-»,  Ba- 
gax,  quick-witted,  from  »agire,  to  per- 
ceive. Compare  the  nnrelated  worda 
proposal  and  profotition  (p.  801),  com-    . 

rand  cofnpoiiiion,  trijb  and  trimal 
40S),  lilany  and  lUvrgv,  pen  and 
peiu^,ictiilery  and  scaUion  below. 

Sailob,  a  mis-spelling  of  toiler,  one 
who  Bails  (corresponding  to  rower, 
baildfT,  lover,  to.),  bom  false  analogy 
to  tailor  (from  old  Fr.  tailleoT),  odor, 
aafhoT,  eonquerw;  which  are  of  Fr.- 
Lat.  origin.    Similarly  beggar,  eater- 

C'Uar,  liar,  pedlar,  which  ahonld  be 
gger,  ke.,  have  been  mistakenly  as- 
sinulatod  to  words  Uke  bttrsor,  regit- 
Irar,  scholar,  vicar,  of  Latin  derivation. 

SAND-BLitin,  p.  839.  Dr.  B.  Morris 
compares  sam-haU,  half-whole  (Cwsor 
Mandi) ;  gam-reds,  half-red  (Langland); 
"  Sand-blind,  toothless,  and  deformed." 
— Burton,  Analomy  oj  Jdelarmholy  (Hit- 
iorieal  Eng.  Qrammar,  p.  220).  Wo 
may  also  compare  Span,  tomcodtar,  to 
parboil,  from  Lat.  senti-codfu,  half- 
oooked. 

Sandkbs,  or  tdiimfers,  an  old  word 
for  sandal-wood,  is  a  oormption,  per- 
haps under  the  inflaenca  of  the  plant- 
name  alexandert,  of  Fr.  vmdal,  Fera. 
dumdal,  chandan,  Sansk.  diaitdava, 
sandal-wood  (Skeat). 

Scavenorb's  Dauohtkb,  p.  848,  for- 
merly called  Skevinglon'B  Daughter, 
1604;  "  Scavingeri  FUia."  1676;  She- 
vyagton't  Oives,  1664,  See  Narrative* 
qf  the  Reformaiion,  p.   1B9   (Camden 

SoBKT,  p.  848.  So  leythe  ia  a  falae 
spelling  of  old  Eng.  tylhe  or  tithe, 
A.  Sax.  «f)>e  (Skeat). 

ScBoBBtioK,  p.  848.  Pro£  Bkeat 
maintaina,  and  he  is  probably  right, 
that  Low   Oer.  «eiorbooi,  eehaebatik. 
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thoQf^h  meaning  "rupture  of  the  belly" 
(as  if  "  Hhear-bulk  "),  being  also  spelt 
scorhui,  is  the  original  of  Low  Lat. 
gcorbutui,  scurvy.  The  word  and  thug 
appear  to  have  oome  fk>m  northern 
Europe. 

Aboul  Mino  1530,  tlie  Diieue  called  Ibe 
Scaniu  did  first  infest  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Lithuania  only,  but  now  'lii  beoome  deadly 
almoiE  in  all  maritime  plicni,  eapeciallr  to 
Marinero.— JV.  Wa«Uti,'w«„dtr,  of  iht  LitUt 
World,  ie78,  p.  ST,  coL  t. 

ScouE,  to  traverse  haetily,  e.g.  "  to 
Bccvr  the  plain,"  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginated from  teour,  to  rub  hard,  with 
referoneo  to  the  quick  motion  used 
in  scrubbing  utensils,  O.  Fr.  etcttrer, 
It.  scurarc,  Lat.  ex-cware,  to  care 
thoTonghlj  (so  Wedgwood  and  3keat). 
But  snrely  scour  here,  prov.  and  old 
£ng.  smr,  to  move  quickly  (sometimes 
spolt  thirr  or  sMt,  as  in  Shakespeare), 
are  from  old  Fr.  cscounV,  It.  scorrere, 

there,  to  gad  or  wander  to  and  fro," 
from  Lat.  e^e-euTTcre  or  diV-cuiTn'e. 
Hence  also  It.  ecorrcria,  "  an  outrode 
or  excuTsioD,"  which  yields  old  Eng. 
scwrrer  (BemerB),  or  ecurryer  (P.  Ver- 
gil), a  scont.  So  to  scour  is  to  make  a 
ecur,  'tcvrgion,  or  excvrsion. 

\  ...  weU-mounled  KNir'd 
A  boriw  troop  through  and  tlirougli. 


Beaumoat . 


d  Fliic 


tr,  L»«r'i  Clin 


Li|;ht  Hhadoio 
riiBt  i.i  B  tliouebt  tcuro'er  the  fields  of  corn. 
id.  [iu  Wedgwood). 
Compare  the  related  word  scorge,  to 

And  from  Ibe  country'  back  to  prirate  farmeii 


unUwfutl  advi^nlurere.— HuvMi-d,  Anm,t,«f 
Eluahrth,  ab.  16ii,  p.  49  (Camden  Soc.)- 

Cireale  abippei  ...  to  f^uard  the  coasles, 
to  Kmirt  tbe  Hens,  and  to  be  m  a  redinease  for 
all  adrenturea.— Id.  p.  76. 

Curiously  enough,  the  next  article  in 
Prof.  Skeat's  Bicliowwy  is  also,  I  be- 
lieve, incorrect.  Scourge,  Fr.  etcourgie, 
"athong.latchet,  scourge"  (Cotgrave), 
old  Fr,  eicorgie,  is  the  same  word  oa 
It.  Koreggia  (actrrreggln),  a  scourge,  a 
whip  (Ftorio),  which  is  only  on  inten- 


sified form  of  correggia,  a  strap,  a 
scourge,  tbe  latchet  of  a  shoe  (Id.), 
from  Lat.  eorrigia,  a  sboe-Utchet. 
Compare  teargere  for  ex-eorrigere. 

ScKAPB,  p.  845. 

Limits  should  be  set  to  the  coDTiTialilj 
wbicb  betrays  respectable  soldien  into  irre- 
trievable icrapa. — Salutdag  A«tnr,  vol.  53, 
p. -W. 


i«sfc«- 


816.    Compare  LaDoa- 
shure  Otud  Barat,  the  devi]  (E.  D.  8oc. 

Qloesary). 

ScKEW,  p.  816.  The  two  words  here 
referred  to,  Fr.  teroufUes  (ftom  Lat. 
0cro/u to,  dim.  of  scrn^a,  (1)  a  rooting  or 
rending,  (2)  a  rooting  pig)  and  ecrou 

Sold  Fr.  Mcroue,  &om  Lat.  »arob-»,  a 
digging,  a  trench),  are  radically  identi- 
cal, being  from  tlie  same  root  tcrah, 
Bcraivh,  tcriMle,  to  scrape. 

Bcaew,  a  Scottish  word  for  a  small 
stack  of  hay,  is  probably  a  cormptioa 
of  Gael  eruocA,  a  riok  or  heap  (Jamie- 

ScROLL  is  a  oormption,  by  murimil*- 
tion  to  roll,  of  old  Eng.  teroa  (Prompl. 
Farv.),  $kro  (Laneham,  167G),  tortuBe 
(JncrenAfurte),  of  Scandinavian  origin, 
loel.  glarA,  a  scroll,  old  Dan.  tkraa 
(pronounced  ehro),  old  Fr.  etcroue.  So 
Marsh,  Leduree  on  Eng.  Language, 
p.  851  (ed.  Smith),  who  quotes,  "a 
scroioe  <rf  parchemyn," — BuJiord  Coer 
delAimi  "Tbe  Lolardissetuptcnxnc." 
— Capgrave,  p.  260.  Compare  BritUH, 
formerly  spelt  Bri$lotre,  Briegttoa, 
"  Bridge -place," 

Tbe  tcruic  of  the  edict  sent  was  unfolded. 

[Nare.]."  '         """""'        ""'  """     "^ 
Filaleries  that  ben  smaletcruwu. — Wiicligi, 
i-.  flffld.  «iii.  5. 

That  B  good  Squire  in  lime  of  Parliament 
Toake  vnlo  mee  well  written  in  a  xioki. 
Libei  of  Eng.  Poticir,  Hudu^l,  Voiun, 
1598,  i.  19U, 

ScBUBBT-OBASS,  p.  846,  and  tkarfa- 
Icdl,  p.  605  (cormorant's  herb).  It  is 
probably  ecwvy-grate  that  is  a  cormp- 
tioD  of  the  latter  word,  and  not  vim 

ferwi. 
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ScuLLKRY,  p.  847,  So  also  Prof. 
Skeat,  who  oites  A.  Stki.  gwiUitn,  (o 
wash  (compare  suiill,  to  wash  down,  or 
B  wallow,  copiously) ,  Thns  gcvllery 
stands  for  gquillci-y  or  sioUlery,  the 
room  of  the  tqailler,  old  Eng,  BquyUare, 
or  atiiiller,  or  washer,  and  onrious  to 
saj  has  no  connexion  with  the  name 
of  its  freqnenter  the  scullion,  which 
^eanH  a  "  Bweepei,"  firom  Fr.  etcouUlon 
tore»eouviUott,  from  Lat.  gcopm,  a  broom. 
On  the  other  hand  ekiUet,  a  small  pot, 
stands  for  gkuiUf,  being  derived  from 
old  Fr.  etfyaelkfte,  a  dimin.  of  eacuelk, 
a  dieb,  Lat.  tculella. 
ChilUw  for  Officea  in  Houshald  .  .  .  The 

z  SquitUiy  y — 

1,  iil*,  p.45. 

Seabch,  p.  847. 

He  will  try,  lilt,  learch  all  thiaea  ...  ac- 
cording to  every  msii'a  workfl. — Bp.  NirhH- 
im,  On  Calefkiim  (1661),  p.  61  (ed.  18-19). 

Seltaoe,  p.  848.  Frof.  Skeat  quotes 
"  The  telf-edga  makes  show  of  the 
cloth."— Ray's  Proverb*,  od.  1787, 

Sbt,  p.  848,  another  form  of  suit. 

The  fsnon  wax  usually  of  the  aune  n<il, 
"lie  eSJem   lectd,"    is   the    stole. —  "'"J/, 
Prompl.  fan.  p.  149,  note  *. 
Her  Tisage  spoke  wisdiim,  and  niodesty  too ; 

Sell  [=suiu]  with  Hobin  HnodsDchalaj^. 

Ilibiu  Hocd-i  Birth,  &c.  1.  Vi  (Child'i 

Ballad,,  V.  348). 

A  oiluer  suit,  a  bowle  Tor  wine  (if  not  an 
whole  ueast)  antl  a  doiien  of  spoones  to  fur- 
nish TD  ibe  ntt.—H.>tin,htd,  Chrm.  i.  188 
(IJ8d). 

Old  Eng.  to  *et  is  another  form  of  to 


t  as  souerayne 


Hit  wold  aothely  d 
Joye. 

Dfttnvtim  ej  Tray,  I.  IB.l. 
1 1  Kti  him  weel,  wi'  vile  uiMcrapit  tongue 


Sbbll,  p.  868. 

Erwjlia.  It  i     " 
rougke  nythin, 
IpoltRt  inil.— If.  Turner,  Namti  a/  Herbei, 
l34B,p.36  (E,  D.  a.). 

Sbeltbb,  so  Bpelt  as  if  an  agential 
form,  a  "  shielder  "  (so  Wedgwood), 
like  boiler,  roller,  icraper,  fonder,  ladder 
(Haldeman,  p.  146),  is  no  doubt  a 
corruption  of  old  Eng.  gheltrom,  aehel- 
from,  A.  Sax.  gcpld-trvma,  a  strong 
shield  (lit.  a  troop-ahield),a]Boan  armed 
troop  ;  e.g. "  Ar  the  seheltrotiis  come  to- 
geddera." — Trevisa.  (Bee  Skeat,  Wofe» 
to  P.  Ploumutn,  p.  826.) 
For-bi  menure  we  vs  wel  -  uid  make  ocre 
faithe  owre  ahfltraun. 

Viiion  nf  P.  I'toum^n,  B.  li».  81. 

Shillikostonb,    a    place-name    in 

Dorset,  formerly  also  HhtlMng  Ockford, 
both  corruptions  of  the  old  name  ache- 
lin'a  Ockford,  i.e.  Ockford,  or  Ackford, 
belonging  to  its  Domeadaj  Lord,  Sche- 
lin  (AtUiquaTian  Mag.,  Aug.  1862,  p. 
104). 

Shoot,  p.  8S4.  Compare  Isle  of 
Wight  ghoot  or  ehule,  a  steep  hill  in  a 
lone  or  road  (E.  D.  S.  Orig.  G?o»sowg, 

I  waa  climhing  the  lAooI  at  the  aide  of  the 
A  Dream  «ftl,i  lilt  oj  Wight  {Id.  p.  .'>I). 

Shottbl,  a  Cumberland  form  of 
achcdvle  (E.  D.  S,  Orig.  Qloitariee,  C. 
p.  HI). 

Shut,  p.  856,  rid,  or  quit  of.  Com- 
pare Luicaehire,  "  Tha  con  howd  it  up 
when  tha's  getten  shvi  o'  thi  load.'' — 
Lahee,  Charity  Coal,  p.  14  (Lane.  Glos- 
sary, E.D.S.) ;  and  shuttanee,  riddance, 
"  Good  ikfitfaHcc  to  bad  rubbish  "  (cf. 
"  to  ghoot  rubbish  ") ;  "  He's  gone,  an' 
a  good  slmttance  it  is  "  (Id.  p.  ^39). 


Shamefaced,     p.     851.      Compare      world,  whe^ihere'.aeit 
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That  in  her  aheeken  made  rosea  oft  appenre. 
Sptmir,  F.  Qatttu,  IV.  i.  SO. 
SSAHKER,  p.  8S1. 
Your  several  new-found  remedies 
Ofcuriii);  wounds  and  uabs  in  Ireea, .  .  . 
HecoTering  ikanlan,  crystallines. 
And  nodes  and  blutelies  in  their  rindn. 
Btitlrr,  lludibrai,  I't.  II.  lii.  1112. 


SiBBLL,  p.  S67.    Compare : — 

Tbey  bold  hym  wyserj™  euerwas  ivblesagt. 

Flan  of  '*«  Sacramn.!,  I.  Wl  (Hileliii. 

Sec.  liM)0-l>. 

And  SgUt  ikt  Soft,  (hat  well  fsyer  maye 

To  icll  you  of  iiropheacye. 

Chtittr  Myiltriti,  i.  100  (Shaks.  Soc.> 

Sio^  (Greek),  "  Silence,"  the  primi- 
tive But»tance  of  the  universe  in  the 
Babylonian  cosmogony  of  Berosus,  re- 
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presents  the  Aocadian  Zicu  or  Zigara, 
heaven, "  the  mother  of  gods  and  men  " 
(Sayoe;  Lenonnont,  Ohiddean  Magic, 
p.  128).  In  the  same  writer  Mvtaro*, 
"abominable"  (jaraapit),  &  title  of  the 
god  Oamiee,  is  a  mere  transoriptiDa  of 
the  Assyrian  muai'ru,  "  he  who  ordains 
jnBtioa,  law"  (Lenormant,  p,  208); 
Emv^diAdc  for  ABsyriaD  Bni-bubn  s 
UiyaXapot  tor  Mvla-ttrugol ;  Tirav  for 
Eia-ana  (p.  204).  So  Auhur,  the  He- 
brew name  of  Assyria  (as  if  from  Heb. 
aishvT,  a  atep),  stands  for  Babylonian 
JtMor,  Aaoa>£an  o-utor,  "  border  of  the 
water"(I(i.  p.  884). 

SiHOLB,  an  old  word  for  an  animal's 
tail,  is  no  donbt  a  corrupt  form  of 
twingle,  A.  Sax.  twingel,  a  laah,a  beat- 
ing (from  twengan,  to  swinge,  or  lash, 
Ettmiiller,  p.  7S7],  and  so  denotes  that 
which  swin^  or  flaps  aboat  like  a 
ewingle  or  flail. 

I  baue  both  beiDH  and  Ijne,  ■  -  ■ 
And  A  iwimtiiH  ftooA  kod  grete. 
Tht  WrighCCkattt  WiJ,,  1.  216. 

So  mngle-lree,  the  swinging  bar  to 
which  horses  are  bamessed  when 
drawing  a  ooaoh,  is  a  cormption  of 
mingU-iree,  and  has  originated  a  fireeb 
mistake  in  dovMe-tree,  aa  a  name  for  a 
oorresponding  orosa-piece.  For  the 
loss  of  w,  compare  thong  for  thwong  (A. 
Sai.  \iwang),  and  Siqbt,  p.  8S7. 

Davies,  dwpp.  Ertg.  Qhuary,  qootes 
the  following : — 

There's  a  kind  of  acid  bumour  tltit  luture 
halh  put  in  our  (inglfi,  Ibe  smell  whereof 
causctb  our  eaeiuies,  Til.  the  doggs,  lo  flj 
from  ua.— Howfl,  Purb,  of  BuM,,  p.  63. 


Sink,  p.  808.  Compare  Lancashire 
tOie,  Miitgke,  a  drain  or  gutter. 

StBJ/>iN,  p.  8S9.  Wedgwood  qnotes 
'*A  turhyn  beeff"  from  a  doooment 
temp.  Henry  VI. 

Skillbt,  a  Suffolk  word  for  a  nteneil 
for  skimming  milk,  properly  a  httle 
dish,  O.  Fr.  esouetletie,  seems  to  have 
acquired  its  pocnliar  sense  &om  ooiiiu< 
sion  with  Icel.  tki^'a,  to  separate 
(Skeat),  Dan.  thille.  Compare  North 
Eng.  »kih,  an  implement  for  skimming 
the  fat  oS  broth  (Wright),  that  which 
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BeaU»  or  separates,  also  sfeile,  to  sepa- 
rate; Cleveland  (cote-dtfA,  a  milk- 
skimmer. 

Skewkb,  p.  660.  Compare  Isle  of 
Wight  tktire,  to  secure,  and  tMver,  a 
skewer  (E.    D.    S.    Orig.   Qlo»*arU»,   • 

Slack,  a  prov.  Eog.  word  (common 
in  Ireland)  tar  fine  small  coal  nsed 
when  wetted  to  bank  up  a  fire  so  that 
it  may  continue  to  bum  slowly  without 
blazing,  has  no  direct  connexion  with 
$ladi,  loose,  as  if  disintegrated  coal,  bat 
is  the  same  word  as  Lancashire  aleek, 
of  the  same  meaning,  that  which  sleek* 
or  slakes  the  fire,  old  Eng.  akkken,  to 
quench,  A.  Sax.  ihceati. 

SuvBB,  a  modified  and,  as  it  wore, 
a  more  "  genteel"  form  of  itoi&er  or 
tlobber  (Skeat).    It  was  perhaps  aesi-    . 
milated  by  educated  people  to  Lot. 
taUva,  of  tne  same  meaning, 

Slkepbk,  p.  861.  Notwithstanding 
the  correspondence  to  dormant,  whii£ 
no  doubt  DOS  had  some  inflnence  cm 
the  form,  this  word  appears  to  have 
no  real  connexion  with  »Uep,  to  remain 
steady.  Prof.  Skeat  says  that  it  is  due 
to  the  Norwegian  tleip,  meaning   (1) 


akin  to  Mid.  Eng.  »Upir,  slippery,  and 
glah,  a  smooth  piece  of  stone,  Ac.  Thus 
tleaper  is  merely  an  (old  Eng.)  tlipper, 
or  slippery,  or  smooth,  block  of  wood. 
For  the  apparent  connexion  mentioned 
above,  compare,  "  Beames,  priekepoeta, 
groundsels,  summers  or  dormatiis" — 
Harrison,  De»eription  of  Englamd,  p. 
288  (B.E.T.S.).  In  the  extract  from 
Bailey  (ed.  1766)  tuntn«r  is  a  misprint 
for  iwmmer.  However,  this  tleeper  and 
tleep  are  ultimately  related,  as  to  sleep 
probably  meant  originally  lo  slip  or  be- 
come relaxed,  aa  we  still  sometimM 
Bi^  "to  slip  oft  to  sleep,"  and  Scot. 
slippery  is  a  form  of  sleepery  at  «{e«pjr 
(Jamieson). 

Slextklbss,  nseleas,  unprofitable,  p. 
861.  Professor  Skeat  oSets  the  atig- 
gestion,  which  will  not,  I  think,  reoom- 
mend  itself  to  many,  that  a  sleemtcM 
errand  may  have  meant  originallv  a 
herald's  errand,  because  (1)  a  herald's 
coat  had  no  sUeree,  and  (2)  his  errand 
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freqiienttj  led  to  no  useful  reBi]U(l). 
Compftre,  in  the  LaDcashire  dialect, 
"  Doanoin' an' sioh  like  «Ie«««2eM  work ; " 
"You'd  gooin  a  ileeveUtt  amt."  — 
Collier,  17S0  (E.  D.  8.  GioMury,  p. 
245). 

They  u«  the  likelier,  quoth  Braclou, 
To  brine  IM  nuDT  ■  ilactltu  Ktion. 
S.  B«tUr,  IVorJbt,  ii.  «96<ed.  Clarke). 

Slow-wobu,  p.  861.  A  bottei  ao- 
aoant  of  tliis  nord  is  that  given  bj 
Prof.  Skoat  He  BhowB  that  it  is  old 
Eng.  tio-ir«rm  {Wright,  Vocab.  i.  91), 
A.  Sax.  il4'V»frm,  meaning  properly 
the "  alay-morm,"  ao  called  from  it  being 
popnlarlj  regarded  as  venomous.  He 
comparee  Norweg.  orm-sh,  Swed.  orm- 
tld,  the  worm  that  strikes  or  slays, 
wbiob  arejusCthe  Eng,  word  reversed. 
Thus  the  word  has  nothing  to  do  with 
»tuuii  and  oonsequentlj  hae  affinity, 
not  with  sUig,  the  elow-moTing  snail, 
but  with  sMg,  the  swift  bnllet  (from 
A.  Sas.  ilahan,  to  slay  or  strike,  past 

Sluo-horh,  p.  863.  The  tme  Qaelio 
word  from  which  this  is  oorrapted  is 
sluagh-ghatrm,  i.e.  "  army-o&ll,"  the 
signal  for  battle  among  the  Highland 
elans,  generally  contracted  into  elagan 
(Skeat).  The  English  form  eividently 
led  Browning  to  regard  it  as  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  bogle  or  horn  which 
ooold  be  "set  to  the  Ups"l    See  the 

BmcR,  a  fishing-boat,  old  Dnt.  smdk, 
tnuieke,  a^ipeais  to  be  a  oorraptioa  of 
A.  Sax.  tnace,  a  small  veesel,  akin  to 
ntake,  so  called  from  its  tneaking 
through  the  water  hke  a  snake.  Com- 
pare Dan.  tnekk«,  (1)  a  snail,  (2)  a 
smack  (Skeat). 

Smelt,  the  fish,  generally  supposed 
*  to  have  its  name  from  its  fragrant 
thyme-like  smell,  whence  its  scientific 
name  ogmerui  (Aperlanut),  i.e.  iv/itipdt, 
sweet -smelling.  Compare  also  tky- 
nudlvt,  I.e.  thymy,  the  name  of  the 
grayling  or  timber.  It.  fMmalo,  Umalo, 
"  a  fish  called  a  flower,  goodly  to  looke 
npon,  and  sweet  in  taste  and  tmell " 
(Florio).  Prof.  Skeat  says  this  is  an 
imaginary  etymology,  and  that  the 
name  probably  means  "  smooth,"  com* 
paring  A.  Sax.  tmeoil,  gmyU,  smooth. 


Shiteb,  p.  862. 

Then,  Huktl,  put  Ihy  miter  up,  nnd  hear  ; 

1  dare  not  tell  the  truth  to  i  drawn  tword. 

B.  JoawH,  TbU  of  a  Tuh,  iv.  3. 

Showfibld,  p.  &68,  for  mafil = ' '  olood- 
capt ;  "  compare: — 
Off  with  ;on  cloud,  old  Sna/tU!  that  thiee 


BoDDEN,  p.  868.  Compare  Lanoa- 
shiie  eodden  (and  thoddenj,  applied  to 
bread  which  is  oloBe-graineid  and  heavy 
from  being  imperfectly  leavened,  and 
sad,  heavy,  solid  [of  a  pudding,  &c.). 
sadden  (paste,  ke.),  to  thicken  it  {B,  B. 
Boo.  Olosiary,p.  2W).  Also  "ptefonner, 
to  settle,  sadden,  lay,  or  beat  down 
with  often  treading;  pieUmni,  settled, 
sadned  with  the  feet." — Cotgrave. 

The  earth  &  water,  one  lod  the  other  8uid,- 
nuke  but  one  bodj.—UcM«t,  Letttr,  in  Pkhu, 
16Jo,  p.  t9T. 

Solouoh'b-Avon,  that  is  8ohrt»m'§ 
Even,  a  curious  Shetland  name  for  the 
Srd  of  November,  and  for  a  superstition 
of  ill-omen  connected  with  that  day 
(Edraondflton,  Philolog.  8oe.  Trans. 
1866,  p.  118). 

I  havenodoubt  that  this  is  acoirup- 
tion  of  SotnJemat  Even  or  9oid-mais 
Eveni  Soiclemas  Daye  or  SinDlemesdaa 
being  an  old  name  foe  the  Feast  of  AU 
Sonls  which  fell  on  the  Snd  of  No- 
vember. 

I  cam  to  Norwicba  on  Satciimoi  daw. — 
Fatm  Uttm  (lV>t),  iii.  170,  ed.  Ft-nn 
(HaiajMm,  Mtdii  Atei  Kaltadiriwn,  ii.  363 : 
BnmJ,  Pop.  Ailiti.  i.  393). 

SoRBT,  p.  864.  This  word  was  for- 
merly spelt  more  oorreotly  wry  or  sorie, 
I.e.  soriah,  feeling  wre.  A  notable  in- 
stance of  the  complete  identification  of 
"  to  be  sorry  "  with  "  to  sorrow!,"  words 
totally  tmrelated,  is  presentod  in  the 
following  passage,  where  they  are  used 
to  translate  the  one  Greek  word,  IXa- 

Now  I  reiofce,  not  diat  jr  were  nude 
lorie,  but  that  yee  lorjinrerf  to  repentanci) :  for 
ye  were  made  Mru  afUr  a  irodly  maner. — 
A.  C,  1611,  «  Cor.  .it.  9. 

1  nowe  reioyoe,  not  tbal  ye  were  loni,  but 
that  ye  so  unirrd  that  ye  uneiided  :  lor  ye 
•oroiwd  Godly.— Gencia  Vin.  1557,  ibid. 

But  1  now  reiayce,  not  that  ye  wen  •oru, 
but  that  ye  ao  uniivtd,  that  je  repenleil. 
Fur  ye  itn/atd  godlj,~-Tgiidult,  1)31,  ibid. 
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Now  I  liaue  ioie,  not  for  je  weren  mad? 
fniwtfiil,  but  far  ^e  wpi¥a  miule  aoraajul  to 
peniiUDce,  for  whi  ye  btn  niiide  lorit  aftir 
god.— irif/i/;  1380,  ibid.  (Bagiler,  Hriapta). 

For  A  further  oonf  UBion  between  A.  Sax. 
«ur,  sour,  ftnd  edr,  eore,  compare  "  Thou 
Bhalt . . .  abyeD  it  ful »mre"  (Chaucer, 
Sir  Thopas,  1-  2012),  pay  for  it  full  sourly 
{for  torely;  "  (lou  sf^t  it  tore  abagge. 
— La^amoD,  8IS8).  See  Prof.  Skeat's 
note  m  loco,  Clar.  Press  ed.  Compare 
Me  of  Wight  eorrow  for  sorrel  (E.  D.  S. 
Orig.  Oloseairieg,  xiiii.). 

Spell,  a  thin  slip  of  wood,  properly, 
aa  in  old  Eng.  and  A.  Saxon,  ijteld,  has 
been  assimilated  to  the  verb  to  tpell 
(A.  Sai.  gpcllian),  from  the  old  use  in 
sobools  of  a  Blip  of  wood,  or  "  feetne  to 
apell  with." — Palsgrave.  So  complete 
was  the  confusion  that  gpelder,  asplinter 
(Irom  speld),  is  used  as  a  verb  meaning 
to  tpell,  ah.  ISOO.     (See  Skeat.) 

Spout  is  a  perveraion,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  apii,  Lat.  gputare  (Swed. 
sixilta),  of  the  primitive  form  eprout, 
Swed.  tprutu,  to  squirt,  Dan.  eprude, 
»]iruUe,  to  spout.  Low  Qer.  spruiten, 
abin  to  gprfiifan,  to  shoot  out,  sprout 
(Skeat).    Compare  tpeak  for  $preak. 

SpaBBiNOB,  p.  8G8.  Id  N.  Liuooln- 
Bhire  thiB  word  is  used  fot  traces  or 
footmarks  (E.  D.  Soc.  Orig.  Qkitsariea, 
C.  p.  121). 

Star  Chaubbb,  p.  670. 

fiy  till-  king'a  commnndmpnl.  and  awenl 
of  hii  council  m  tJie  rtorrrd  ch-imbfr,  the 
olnncellor  and  trpasurer  Kot  a  wnt  uoto  the 
iliirilb  of  London.— ^'l.w,  Snnvn,  16iU,  p. 
ll.^(ed.  Tbomo). 

This  place  ia  called  tlie  Star  chnYobir.  be- 
cauie  theroof  thereof  is  dreked  with  ihelike- 
UGBs  of  aura  gill.— Id.  p.  175  (ed.  Thoou). 

Stabk-sund,  p.  870.  Prof.  Skeat 
oomparesold  Eng.  stare-blind  with  Dan. 
atcBrhlind,  from  ttisr,  a  cataract  in  the 

Aa  those  that  are  tlnrli  bl'nul  can  trace 
The  nearest  way  from  place  to  place. 
S.  Bulltr,  rt'uiki,  i>.  J6i 
(ed.  Clarke). 

Stabk-naebd,  p.  870.     Prof.  Skeat 

(s,  V.)  sayB  that  gleorc-naked  m  the 
Ancrrn  Rlicle  must  be  a  misreading  of 
elt:ort-natied  I  e(wrt-M([tcf  in  St.  Juliana, 


Shaktsptai 

Stabliho,  p.  871, 
1'be  amallei 


fine  ailver  of  the  wm};!!!  of  llie  taittrling. — 
Slna,  Sanaii,  16)3,  p.  90  (eil.  Tliomm. 

Tlie  taiUrling  pence  took  their  name  of 
the  EaiUrlinf;)  wliicb  did  fir«l  make  ihi* 
money  in  Enrlaad,  io  the  reign  of  Ilenrv 
ll.~U.p.ii. 

Staves -ACRE,  p.  872. 

Staphit  ttffria  is  called  in  engliahe  ^tautt 

ahtr,  in  ducb  Biai  munli  or  Lauakraut,  in 

fri^ncbe  de  lee  atauee  agrie. —  H',    Tui-ncr, 

NamaolHfha.  1518,  p.  77  (E.D.S.). 

Aa  a-rphiiagTt  medled  io  thaire  mete 

Wol  b(^le  her  lonnge. 

Poffrrdiuj  on  lltubondrie  (ab.  14«>j,  I.  596. 

Steeltabd,  p.  872.    As  inetances  of 
the   old  verb  elell   or  steel,  to  set   or 
place,  compare : — 
Mine  eye  bath  play'd  tlie  painter  and  batb 

lUli'd  [Quarto  Hefld] 
Thy  beiuty'a  t^m  in  table  of  my  bean. 

ShiikeipeiAn,  San/utt,  xiiv. 

To  find  a  face  wbere  all  diatre^«  ia  iitU'd. 

Lvcrtcr,  I.  1444, 

Btesh,  aeveie,  which  should  rather 
be  epelt  «f  urn,  being  from  A.  Sax,  tfynie. 
severe,  has  been  assimilated  to  the 
other  word  etem,  the  hinder  part  of  a 
ship  (Skeat).  Or  rather  it  has  been 
eoniused  with  outfern,  on  old  Eng. 
form  of  aualere,  Scot,  aileme  (0.  Doug- 
las). Compare  the  following  two  ver- 
sions of  WychfTe,  where  the  Vulgate 
has  "  austeruB  homo  " : — 

1  dredde  Ihee,  for  thoa  art  *d  auoenu 
man — H,  Luki,  lii.  II  (ed.  Bocworth  and 
Waring). 

1  drede  thee  ;  for  Ihuu  art  a  iternt  man. — 
Ibid.  (Bii^i»r'i  HtiapU). 

Aotenor  arghet  wiib  aailtne  wordea. 
Utitrtaliim  oJTrof,,  1.  1976  (E.E.T.8.).' 

Stew,  p.  874.  Compare  Isle  of 
Wight  tfetn,  tear,  auiietj  (E.  D.  S. 
Orig.  Ohetariet,  C.  sxiii.),  N.  Lincoln- 
shire dust,  figuratively  noise,  turmoil 
{Id.  C.  xxvi.). 

Stew,  a  place  to  keep  fish  olive  for 
present  use  (Bailey),  has  not  hitherto 
been  explained.  It  is  a  distinct  word 
from  ilea,  a  bath,  which  is  only  another 
form  of  glove. 
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Ful  msny  ft  fat  puirich  htddt  he  in  mewe, 
AnJ  muiT  ■  bmue,  and  mun;  »  luceiniKuf. 

Cluuar,  Cnnl.  Tnin,  1.  351. 
Two  ilewi  must  thou  make  in  erthe  or  Ktoone, 
Not  rpr  from  home,  and  bryng  waier  therto. 

f<>a.iJiji)  OH  lludmiil.u  (all.  1  t«)J,  I.  T.'iS. 

The  word  properly  ineana  an  enclo- 
Bore,  and  was  sometimes  lued  for  a 
Binall  room  or  cloBot,  e.g. : — 

TroilU'i,  tbat  rl(»ili>  and  might  it  tee 
'riimui^boul  a  liwl  win'low  in  a  Urn* 
Ther  he  besbet,  «lh  midniKbt,  waa  in  mewe. 

Id.  Tmi/iw  aid  Crem-lt,  iii.  6I«. 
And  gan  the  iMih  dare  al  soft  unpin. 

hid.  699. 

It  is  derived  from  old  Eug.  tfewe,  to 
ODclose,  old  Fr.  filvier,  to  enclose,  en- 
case, or  shnt  up  (Koquefort),  and  so  is 
aidn  to  TwEEZBBs,  p.  411. 
[I'hay]  allp  Utue/le  wytb  stienghe,  thai  Btode 
tbeme  ^ayne*. 

Moru  Anhure,  I.  1489. 

Stobb,  p.  875.  The  Oe»t  Eyatoriale 
of  the  DeelrurHon  of  Troy  describes 
raris  as  "A  ilore  man  &  a  atonte" 
(1.  2886),  and  Helen  as  having  a  noee 
"stondyng  full  atreght  &  not  of  tlor 
lenglit."  This  old  word  for  great,  large, 
probably  re-acted  on  the  aubBtantivn 
store,  a  stock,  giving  it  the  meaning  of 
a  large  quantity,  abundance,  a  multi- 
tude. Compare  the  twofold  use  in  the 
following ; — 

He  [0«an]  also  sends  Armies  of  FLihea  to 
ber  Coaala,  to  winne  Iter  Loue,  eueu  of  bia 
tml  rtvrt,  and  tlial  id  (lortand  abundance. — 
FHrehai,  Filgriiugti,  toI,  i.  p.  937. 
Fnm  flare  into  Aore 
|ie  Htrita-ft  urneti  iiort. 

Florii  and  Blaunrlitfiiir,  I.  tW. 
[The  Btreaina  run  ahunduuti/.] 
When  there  hath  been  ilnrc  of  pe.>|i1e  lo 

— »<H«tr,  &r(<j.  Falilv,  t-  ch.  63  {toI.  i). 
p.  14,Uirorded.), 

One  little  world  or  two 
(AlaaDwill  never  do; 
We  mual  have  Mian. 
CrnJ»iw,  Nanu  n/  Jtai,  1.  «6. 
We   fonnd   mariB)[ea   great  itirt  both  in 

wee  iiaraed  of  bojn  of  eiiibl  or  ten  jeerea 
oM.-HMayl,  Voiagt,,  1J99,  ii.  tM. 

STR4ND,  the  twist  of  a  rop«,  is  an  as- 
similation to  the  more  familiar  word 
eiratui,  beach,  of  Dnt.  ttreen,  a  skein, 
another  form  of  Dut.  ttrtng,  a  hank  or 
tiring,  Ger.    birjhnc.     On  the  other 


hand,  compare  tiring,  p.  877,  for  aWend, 

Stubborh,  old  Eng.  ttihom,  which 
should  properly  be  ttvhhor,  old  Eng. 
tlibor,  i.e.  (tufa.like,  as  immovable  as 
the  tluh  (A.  Sat.  shfli)  or  stock  of  a  tree, 
seems  to  owe  the  final  »  to  a  miadivi- 
sion  of  the  substantive  ttihcmet  [sivib- 
home»i]  as  ettbom-{-n)eK,  instead  of 
tiihor-net  (Skoat). 

Stcck,  p.  877,  as  if  from  the  verb 
lo  slick,  is  rather  from  old  Fr.  ealac,  a 
rapier  or  tuck,  also  a  thrust  (Cot- 
grave). 

8i.  VrrDB  Damcb,  p.  877.  8t.  VUus, 
to  whom  the  cathedral  at  Prague  is 
dedicated,  is  said  to  be  merely  an  in- 
genious adaptation  of  the  name  of  an 
old  Slavonic  god  Svalovil  or  Svantovit, 
converted  into  Svaly  Vit,  "  Holy 
Vitus"  (A.  H.  Wratislaw,  Monthly 
Packet,  New  Ser.  voL  liii.  p.  8).  On 
the  other  hand,  Sotithe;  asserts  that 
SonctuB  Vitua  was  converted  by  the 
people  of  the  Isle  of  Bugen  into  Stcan- 
tawith  and  regarded  as  a  deity  [Letiers, 
vol.  iv.  p.  48), 

Sty,  p.  877.  Prof,  Skoat  adds  that 
the  form  atyany,  ttyonie,  which  was 
misunderstood  probably  as  sty  on  eye, 
really  stands  for  A.  Sax.  Bdgirui  edge, 
I.e.  "stying  eye,"  rising  eye. 

SuBDDE,  p.  878.  Prof.  Skeat  says 
that  this  word  ia  an  asaimilation  of  old 
Eng.  mduen  (from  old  Fr.  souduire, 
Lat.  gtiMucere)  to  other  words  cora- 
ponnded  with  tub,  as  autQect,  vabjugoJe. 
That  is  to  say,  by  a  papular  perversion 
tlie  word  was  broDght  back  nearer  to 
its  true  original. 

SncKBT,  p.  878.  J.  Sylvester  evi- 
dently regarded  wueleet  as  aomotliing 
to  tuck  at,  when  in  his  Tobacco  Bat- 
tered and  the  Pipes  Shattered,  1621,  ho 
says  that  none  who  take  that  herb  cuu 

That  the  exceaaive  and  continuall  tub 

or  thiK  dry  Swk-at  ever  did  prnducu 
Him  any  Uood,  Civill,  or  Natumll. 

KWfc.,  p.  ll:15. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  Italian 
zucca,  from  which  this  comes,  was  once 
partly  naturaliiteQ  in  English  as  KnocAc, 
a  sweet-meat;  compare: — 

(rearge  Zaucbe,  aa  he  wiu  named  to  was 
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be  •  tmnht,  >  iwhfele  weU-tvorfd  gentjl- 
miui  in  dede.— NamiliBM  af  ««  it*/i>™nlio(i, 
p.  51  (Cunden  Soc.}. 

There's  Uiinj  betiU  there,  (hit  wild  h»e 
winled  bresd  ere  ye  bid  w«iited  lunUtt,  sad 
■pent  their  life-blood  ere  ye  had  lemlohed 
jour  finger. — Scolt,  Gai/  Mannrring,  eh.  »iii. 

Sdmpteb,  p.  878.  Prof.  Skeat  says 
this  word  properly  deaotea,  not  the 
paok-hoTse,  t)nt  his  driver,  and  ia  from 
old  Fr.  tommeUer,  a  paok-boree  driver, 
correepondiDg  to  a  Low  Lat.  aagma- 

SuBCEASE  owee  ita  form  and  meaniDg 
to  a  remarkable  folk-etymology,  ae  has 
been  pointed  ont  by  Prof.  Skeat  :—*'  It 
is  obviouB,  from  the  usnal  spelling, 
that  this  word  is  popularly  supposed  to 
be  alUed  to  cease,  with  which  it  has  no 
etymologioal  oonneiion."  It  is  a  mon- 
Bttoos  oormption  of  old  Fr.  ««■«»,  a 
deUy,  properly  the  past  parte,  (mirm's, 
fern,  tttrmee)  of  tvneotr,  to  intermit, 
leave  oft,  delay  for  a  time,  which  ia 
from  Lat.  tupertedere,  to  sit  over,  then 
to  pass  over,  omit,  forbear.  A  aureease 
is  Uierefore  properly  a  snporsession  or 
intermission,  Bjid  the  origini^  of  the 
verb  fo  Buroeate,  to  come  to  an  end,  and 
would  be  bett«r  apelt  tweease,  "The 
kyngdome  of  Meroia  turseaied."  — 
Fabyan.  SimilMly  the  Fr.  form  auper- 
ceder  (as  if  from  Lat.  eedere)  is  a  oor- 
raption  ol mpwieder  {Elym.  Diet.). 

The  Biibop  ahsll  lureaur  trom  Ordering 
that  person  until .  .  (he)  ahillbe  fbnnd  clesr 
ofthstcrime.— P.  fi.  Ordering  of  Fiialt. 

A  nimoM  of  armes  was  sgjsed  upon  be- 
twene  tlie  Engliabe  snd  [he  French.— /foy- 
nni,  AnnaU  of  ElaabttK  (1611),  p.  68(C«iii- 
deoSoc.). 

Smoo&T,  p.  879. 

A  lercotte  Kit  about  her  Decks  aoe  Iweete 

with  dyuoond  &  with  Margarett, 
&  msDy  s  rich  tjnerall. 

Libiui  Oi^miu;  1.  Mi  (.Ptrcu  FbI. 
MS.  ii,  «a). 

The  lords,  ludges,  msior  and  sldermes, 

put  off  their  roben,  mantles,  and  cluaVes, .  . . 

.    and  the  Lordes  sste  onelie  in  tbHr  eircttti. 


in  their  circela. — Slow,   Chronieiti,  p.   S55 
(1600). 

SuHF  is  a  false  apelling  with  intm- 
aive  r  (as  in  hoarse  fur  hoase,  &c.)  of 
old  Bng.  suffe,  which  aeema  to  be  a  pho- 
netic spelling  of  Bovgh  (sou/),  aground- 
awell,  properly  the  aoond  of  the  sea, 


)4     )  SWIM 

which    again    etsnds   for   neough,    a 

rnshingaoimd,  "ThesiPOjAeoftheeee" 
(MorieAiihvTe,  I.  159);  "Tiieg^eot 
the  aea"  (Hsklnyt,  ii.  227,  1598). 
See  Bkeat,  B(vm.  Z*ie(.  B.T.  The  word 
wu  perhaps  inflaenoed  by  Fr.  nttfiot 
.{Lat.  svper-fludUB),  the  risiiig  of  wave 

Sdbobbt  is  a  corru[>tion  of  mrvrffj) 
oreinirjtf,fromoldPr.eiTWjM,#trwyie, 
Iiow  Lat.  ehirwgia,  Greek  x"P°''P7'''i 
"■hand- working  (of  operative  mani- 
pnlation),  by  assimilation  apparently 
to  nudKrifery,  tMevery,  butchery,  ear- 
penfry,  sorcery,  and  otber  words  imply- 
ing the  practice  of  an  art. 

SnsKBNDER,  p.  880.  Old  Fr.  sur- 
rendre  is  anthorized  by  Palsgrave  and 
Boquefort  (Bkeat). 

SwABH,  p.  881.  Compue  moarved 
in  the  following  (printed  fiMmed} : — 
With  that  bee  iwanud  the  DUiae-mist  tree, 

Soe  did  be  in  with  might  and  maioe. 

Ptrey  Fol.  US.  iii.  41.^). 

SwKBT-BBEAD,  the  psncr^as  of  a  calf 
regarded  as  a  delicate  article  of  food 
(Ft.  rii-de-veau),  is  perhaps  a  oormp- 
tion of  an  original  form  eorreeponding 
to  tiie  BynoDymoas  Netherlandish 
siMser,  iweierik,  tteeeirik,  Dutch  xweet' 
rik,  words  which  have  i 
vrith  toct,  Bweet. 


doubt  popularly  connected  with  the 
verb  turim,  to  float  [natart),  to  jnov» 
np  and  down  with  an  uneasy  motion, 
aa  one  seems  to  do  after  being  on  board 
a  ship  (A.  Bax.  tunmman).  This  is 
however  a  distinct  word,  being  &ojn 
old  Eng.  ejoime,  strym,  ilimnasB,  ver- 
tigo, Bwoon ;  A.  Sai.  mofmo,  a  awoon  or 
awimming  in  the  head,  dtwmman,  to 
wander;  Icel.  avimi,  a  swimming  in 
the  head,  iveima,  to  wander  about ; 
Swed.svHnmo,  to  i>e  dizzy ;  Dan. svimf, 
to  faint.  The  original  form  was  pro- 
bably sunn,  compare  A.  Sax.  timndasi, 
to  langnish,  Swed.  sutWei,  dizziness, 
Oer.  tdueindel  (aee  Skeat,  b.v.).  From 
this  word  comes  s^ustuiKS^,  old  Eog. 
uaeymous,  Cleveland  twaimith,  that  is 
twimuh,  apt  to  tnm  faint,  or  have  a 
swimming  or  dizziness,  at  anything 
distasteftil  or  disgusting.  See  Swabm 
(2).  p.  881. 
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J>e  iwirtlie  Ukd  one  iwyn 

Morie  Anhare,  1.  48(6  (E.E.T.8.). 
[Hf  BvooniontheBwarduiiliDiraintfiltB] 
Sicnm,  ormomvnjFe,  Triiticia,  moleiti*. — 
P™;.!.  Par,.. 
A  iwm/iiOigygbtjtyi  to  looks  rpon. 
Plug  ajihe  Swrowri,  I.  BOS  (PAiM^. 
A«.  Tnn,.  18601). 

Stltan,  a  false  spelling  of  nlvatt, 
Lat.  (I'fvaniw,  from  tUva,  a  wood,  is 
order  to  bricK  it  into  connexion  with 
Greek  hyU  (BXij),  aupposed  to  be  the 
same  word  (Skeat).  Compare  Sibeh, 
p.  883. 


TiFFRAiL,  "the  frame  or  rail  of  a 
ship  bshind,  over  the  poop  "  {Phillips, 
1706),  is  a  ooniiption,a8if  compoonded 
with  rail,  of  Dut.  lafereet  {for  faf el-eel), 
a  little  table,  a  dimin.  of  tafel,  a  table 
(Skeat). 

Tailobs,  p.  884. 

"  How  nun;  uUtn  nuke  i  dud  >  "  uked 
■  cIcraTDUD  of  a  workin|[-iiiui,  M  Ibey 
listeo«dto  the  talline  of  ■death-bell.  *'Mn«, 
replied  he,  prompUr. — S«e  Tht  Sptctalar, 
Au|;.  i6,  IBSJ,  p.  1111. 

Compare : — 

Ad  idea  baa  gone  abroad,  uid  &%ei  itself 
doiro  into  a  wide-Hprpmding  roolad  error, 
thalTdifanareacligunctipecininPbTiialoeT, 
not  Men,  but  frutional  Pui«  of  a  Man. . ..  . 
Does  it  not  nand  on  record  that  the  Enj^liiib 
Queen  Eliaabeih,  rvceiring  a  deputation  of 
KiEhleen  Tailon,  addreBHed  Ibem  with  k 
"Good  morning,  gentlemen  both !  "  Did 
not  tbe  aame  Timgo  boMt  tbsi  qhe  bad  • 
Caralry  Resimeiit,  whereof  neither  liarxa 
nor  man  could  be  injured ;  hnr  H^Kiinent, 
namelj,  of  Tailors  OD  Msres? — CarlgU,  Sarior 
Rtianat,  bk.  iii.  eh.  11. 

Taint,  a  blemieh  or  poUntion,  is  an 
altered  form  of  tint,  a  spot  or  stain,  old 
Pr.  (m'nf,  Mnet,  a  tinotnre  or  stain, 
Lat.  tiytctui,  a  djeing,  from  iingere,  to 
dye  or  tinge.  Tbe  word  was  assimi- 
lated to  and  oonfosed  with  allaint,  pro- 
EBrlj  meaning  to  convict,  attach,  lay 
onds  on,  attain,  old  Eng.  atteyrU, 
attaint,  from  old  Fr.  ateindre,  to  reach 
to,  attain,  Lat.  off  inhere  (i.e.  ad-langere), 
to  touch  Qpon  (Skeat).  Thelaat  word 
was  probably  oonoeived  in  some  oases 
to  be  for  ad-lingere,  to  dye  or  stain. 
Compare  "  Attaint,  to  tainl,  oormpt. 


stain  the  blood  "  (Bailey) ;  "  attainted, 
cormpted  as  flesh"  (ii.)i  "aitainf, 
atteini,  a  knook  or  hurt  in  ahorse's  leg" 
(M). 

Talk  is  an  assimilation  to  old  Bng. 
talien,  talen,  to  tell  tales,  of  Swed.  tMa, 
Dan.  ioUie,  loel.  lulka,  to  interpret  or 
explain  (Skeat). 

Taps,  an  Isle  of  Wight  word  for  a 
mole  or  "  want "  (E.  D.  S.  Orig.  Qha- 
taries,  xiiii.),  is  evidently  an  adaptation 
of  Pr.  taupe  (Lat.  talpa). 
[[|]  either  ahall  thees  (ufpfi  voide  or  sterve. 
PafJsdiiu  m  Hiubtndiii  (ab.  14*0). 
1.9^1. 

Taunt,  to  sooff  or  jeer  at,  formerly 
sometimes  epelt  iamt,  is  an  altered  form 
of  old  Eng.  tfnten,  to  try,  tempt,  pro- 
voke, old  Fr.  teiUer,  from  Lat,  lentare, 
to  attack,  but  influenced  I^  old  Pr. 
taneer,  tenoer,  to  chide,  reboke,  taimt 
(see  Skeat).  For  the  change  of  vowel, 
compare  toniper  frvm  temper,  and  launy 
from  Ft.  taanL 

Tma-ti 
noted  that  tee-b 
of  a  reduplication,  as  (o/ol  is  from  Lat. 
totii»,  which  is  merely  to-tu-»  from  tiiie 
root  tu,  ^argfi,  and  so  =:  "  great-great." 

TBRBeHoU),  p-  88d. 

She  aetle  douD  bir  water-pot  aoooa 
Bisyde  the  thrtAJald,  ia  an  oiea  stalte. 
Ckaveer,  tht  Clerkti  TaU,  I.  Wl. 

TEsrsH,  a  disease  of  tbe  month,  p. 
890,  aocording  to  Prof.  Skeat  is  from 
Icel,  fnrr,  dry,  A.  Sax,  f-yrr,  -|-  -ffc 
(^(«7t),  and  so  denotes  a  "dry-ish" 
state  of  the  mouth.  He  compares  tbe 
synonymous  words  Dan.  Iriitke,  prov. 
Swed.  trdth,  Swed.  Un-ik;  also  Mid. 
Eng.  Ihrvtl,  thijsL 

TidHT,  p.  891.  Old  Eng.  M«,  quickly, 
quoted  under  this  heading,  is  perhaps 
a  dietinot  word,  but  it  was  no  doubt 
confused  with  leyto,  lively,  and  was 

.1 apeit  tight. 


That  thon  irele  maye  doo,  shortly  do  it,  & 

DySer  not  lyme,  lor  I  saserlByne  tbe  right. 
FabmK,  ChronicUt,  1516,  p.  S81  (ed. 

Ellis). 
"  And  hOK  do  mils  sad  madam  do, 

Tbe  little  boy  snd  all!" 
"All  tJgAl  sad  irell." 

CoiTfier,  Tht  Ytarl^  Diilrtu. 
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TIT  FOB    TAT        (61 

Tit  for  tat  is  a  corruption  of  the 
older  form  tip  for  lap  (Bullinger),  i.e. 
blow  for  blow,  retfdiation,  perhaps 
from  some  suppoHed  conneiion  with 
thig  for  that,  Lat.  quid  pi-o  quo.  So 
taHoo,  the  soldier's  recall  to  his  quarters, 
is  for  tapfoo,  the  signal  that  the  tap  is 
to  or  closed,  or  the  public-house  shnt 
(Skeat). 

ToAD-BATEB,  p.  895.  For  Whaleley 
read  Wluicly. 

Toast,  p.  898,    Compare  :— 

■Ti.  Killed  nio,.!  in  Ti.Teri.il,  Tipplinp-MW, 
To  Huffinna,  Roarere,  Tipate-Tii>rv-]>ou. 
6jiJiw>t(r,  Toluco  Balltnil,  Worki 
<Io*l),  p.  Il:0. 
Toil.,  old  Eng.  tml,  properly  meaning 
turmoil  or  distnrbuioe  (Scot,  tuill,  and 
tuUyie,  a  struggle),  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired the  meaDing  of  labour  from 
having  been  coofused  with  Mid.  Eng. 
tvUen,   another  form  of  tilien,  to  till 
(Skeat).     In  old  writers  "to  toil  the 
ground"  is  often  found  for  "  to  till." 
Compare : — 

Toloifcnwil,f«CT|:e, 
Tgluta  k  trewliclic  Wvmi, 

fierce  PItughmun'i  Ctede,  I.  743. 

Compare  the  cou&sion  between 
Spoil,  p.  866,  and  tpill. 

Tongue,  the  projoctiug  port  of  a 
buckle  that  grips  the  strap,  as  if  a 
tongue-like  appeudage(=Lat.E<n?ua), 
is  a  eorruptiou  of  tang,  old  Eng.  fange 
and  tongge,  IceL  tangi,  a  projection, 
esp.  the  part  of  a  knife  which  ia  fixed 
into  the  handle,  anything  that  nips  or 
bites  (hence  foni^s;  see  Skeat, s.vT.).  Old 
Eng.  tongf  also  =.  a  sting,  e.g.  "  The 
scorpioun  forbare  his  (o«ye."— Cursor 
Mundi,  1.  608  (Trin.  vers.). 

ToMT-TDBVY,  p.  898.  There  was  a 
confusion  probably  with  the  old  Eng. 
phrase  topeayke  over  (probably  used  at 
first  of  the  capaiziiigofavesse1),Bums'B 
iaptni  teerie  (Green  grow  (Ae  liaghea). 

Moay  turnTt  villi  Irne  Imimvltt  oiitr. 
DalruclH-H^Trau.  I.  1*19  (K.K.T.S,) 

ToucHi,  p.  890.  An  assumed  con- 
nexion with  to  touch  seems  to  underUe 
the  following ; — 

Thoiw  litlle  Biilliefl  of  ridicule,  .  .  owing  (o 
my  niinTHble  tad  wrelclied  Ifncliitau  ofclia- 
ractcr,  used  formf  rlj  to  make 


CiukeU,  Ujt  of  C.I 


il  with  s  hot  ir 


C     )  TRINKETS 

ToDOB-wooD,  tinder,  as  if  that  which 
wiU  take  fire  at  a  ioutlt,  i.e.  kindle  at  a 
spark,  is  a  corruplion  of  tache-teood, 
where  tachc  ia  old  Eng,  fach  or  taadif, 
tinder  (Skeat).  Compare  Toipcht,  p. 
400,  for  techy  or  tacky. 
Acheirefuyrofafljuf  four  hundred  isyoter; 
Bote  )kiq  blue  taeht  to  take  hit  with  -  tunder 

mid  brocliei, 
Al  \rj  labour  ia  \cmt. 

Vimn  «/  P.  PluaMm,  C.  ii.  21«, 

Kunei  arborei,  in  Englisb  tive  Muslinimi, 
or  TatUhuind.—Gtra.dt,  Hirbml.  p.  1^86. 

Tract,  used  in  Shakespeare  and  old 
authors  for  track  and  trace,  as  if  from 
Lat.  tractiit,  whereas  trade.  Ft.  trot, 
is  from  O.  Dut.  ireck,  a  draught.  See 
Skeat,  S.V. 

Transom,  p.  403.  Prof.  Skeat  also 
holds  this  to  be  from  Lat.  Iranetram, 
bat  he  is  certainly  mistaken,  I  think, 
in  supposing  that  it  is  formed  from 
trant,  by  adding  the  suffix  -(runt,  which 
seems  impoaailile,  aa  substantives  are 
not  formed  in  this  nay  from  prepoei- 
tiona.  What  would  we  say  to  de-(i-um, 
ab-lrvm,  i«-(rtnii,  per-frum? 

TsAFES,  p.  402.  Compare  Lancashire 
IriKrnce,  to  tramp,  and  trav>nce,  a  long 
or  roundabout  walk  (E.  D.  Soc.),  ap- 
parently from  Lat.  Irantire,  "  I've  had 
sich  o'  (raiOTicc  this  mora  in '.''—Collier, 
1760.  "  Thae'rt  noon  fit  to  traKnee  up 
an'deawno'  this  ahap."— Wough,  Foe- 
tOTT/  Folk,  p.  195. 

Tbice,  p.  404.  Some  of  the  qnota- 
tiona  here  given  refer  rather  to  trice, 
old  Eng.  triie,  a  pulley,  the  haul  of  a 
rope;  bat  there  nas  been  some  con- 
fueion.  See  the  extracts  from  Edwards 
and  Shakespeare. 

TBIFI.E,  p.  405.  No  doubt  the  same 
word  ae  old  Fir.  (rv/c,  o[frti^,atnuEQe, 
taken  as  a  by-word  for  anySiing  worth- 
less or  of  ahght  value.  Prot  Skeat 
obeerres  that  the  change  from  u  to  i  in 
the  spelling  may  he  due  to  the  old  word 
Irfte,  in  prov,  Eng.  Irifed  com,  i.e.  com 
fallen  down  in  single  ears,  which  is 
from  A.  Sax.  trifeUan,  to  potmd  small, 
a  naturalized  form  of  Lat.  iribvtare,  to 
bruise  com. 

Tkinkets,  properly  meaning  small 
knives,  old  Eng.  irettkelt  or  tryn/celg 
(Sp.  tritidiet^),  seems  to  have  acquired 
the  sense  of  nicknocks  or  small  oma- 
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ments  from  beJDg  confused  with  old 
Fr.  triqvenii<ivft,  trifleB,  tluDgs  of  do 
value,  sonndiug  to  Eug.  ears  Uie  fWcA^ 
nicU  (Skeat). 

Tbotweioht,  p.  406,  was  probubly 
at  first  a  weight  used  at  Troyeg  la 
France. 

GroUw  whiclw  luked  of  y*  wej^hte  of  liis 
former co}ne.ii.i.vi.<<.  'm^h.Troi/. — Fabyin, 
Chrmictti,  p.  4<il  <ed.  Ella). 

Tbuchman,  p.  406.  Compare  the 
title  of  an  old  book,  The  AToinaa  Trvdg- 
man,  by  W.  B(edw6U),  1615. 

Tbump,  p.  408.    According  to  Littr^ 

Fr.  Irtmiprr  does  mean  (1)  to  sound  a 
trumpet,  (2)  to  amuBe  one's  self  at 
another's  eipooBe,  to  befool ;  with 
which  we  may  compare  Ft.fia^irmpT, 
(o  flatter  with  false  reports,  from^- 
geoler,  to  play  the  pipe. 

Now  upon  Ihe  coming  of  Christ,  Terj 
mucb,  tho  not  nil,  of  Ibi*  idoUtroui  Trun- 
ptnr  ud  Su|ienUtiaa  waa  Ar'iTeu  ciul  of  (be 
Wwld.— &,!£(*,  Sermont,  1780,  i,  431. 

Tbonk  of  an  elephant,  p.  408,  is, 
accordioKtoProf' Skeat,  identical  with 
the  trunk  or  stem  of  a  tree,  "so  named 
from  its  thickness "  [Etym.  Diet.). 
This  is  certainly  wrong.  It  is  the 
same  word  as  trunk,  a  hollow  tnbe,  a 
trumpet    Compare  :— 

HislniKlifcilledPniboKMsnd  Promuacin 
is  *  \*Tfe  bollow  tiling  bwiRingtrom  bin  noee 
like  ikiaiie  Co  the  )^undwBrd,  —  TapuU, 
Foart-Jo«tU  BtaiU,  tOOB,  p.  195. 

Their  Toie«  U  .  .  .  like  tbe  loi>  sound  of  a 
Trampel.— Jrf.  p.  196. 

Anything  long,  dreolar,  and  hollow 
like  a  tube  might  be  called  a  Irvnk. 
Thus  Lovelace  says : — 

As  ihrougb  tbe  ciuie's   trunk  throU  doth 


TOBKBOSK,  p.  408.    This  word  waa 
formerly  prononnced  as  a  trisyllable 
tu-ber-ote,  e.g. : — 
9o  would  K«ue  lubertm  delight 
That  Mruck  tbe  pilgrim'i  wondering  iigbt 
'Mid  lonely  deserts  drew. 

Shinlmt,  A  PaUoral  Oit,  it.  13. 

TuRBOT,  p.  409,  according  to  Diei 
and  Bkeat  is  just  Lat.  lwb{o)  ■{■  ot,  i.e. 
the  top-shaped  or  rhomboidal  fish. 


TaaAry,  Tanlolin 
Toohy,  are  old  popular  forms  of  Si. 
Ebb'»,  St.  Aicdry,  St.  Anlhotm't,  St. 
Helen's,  St  Olave. 

TOBNBB,  p.  410.  Othei  Scottish  cor- 
raptions  of  French  words  are  given  in 
M.  Francisque- Michel's  Critical  En- 
quiry into  (hf,  Scolliah  Language,  1882, 
such  as  tarliee,  a  lattice,  from  Irrinia 
aschci,  a  dish,  from  aaaietlci  tnayduke 
(cherry)  from  Miiloci  argent  eontenf, 
ready  money,  from  argent  cotnplant. 
The  last  occurs  also  in  old  English 
writers,  e.g. — 

Woala  .  .  .  lo  be  solde,  tbe  one  bslfe  for 
Bolvon.snd  the  other  part  fur  Argmt  content. 
— .Iiitiii!,  Annals,  p.  OVt,  sub  anno  1463. 

TtTBH-UEBiCK,  p.  411,  or  iurmcncfnot 
in  Oerarde},  from  Fr.  terre-mirite.  Low 
Lat,  terra  merUa,  "  deserving  earth," 
evidently  a  oomiptjon,  perhaps  (says 
Frof.Skeat},of Arab. A^arKttin.  Another 
plant  has  a  similar  name : — 

TormentillK  is  called  in  greeke  H?pts- 
phjUon,  in  englishf  Tormentil,  or  T-rwerik, 
in  duche  Tormftil.— If.  rurner,  Naatti  of 
Hirbtt,  t5«,  p.  87  (E.  D.  3.). 


Unlbss  is  a  perversion,  under  the 
inflnonce  of  the  common  prefix  tin*, 
not,  as  in  tm-even,  of  the  older  form  ' 
otUett,  onteste,  for  on  lew  thai,  which 
was  the  old  phrase,  e.g.  "  I  had  funted 
unle*»  I  had  believed." — Fs.  xxvii.  13, 
(.e.  I  had  fainted  on  (a)  Ie«»  (supposition 
than  that)  I  had  balleved.    Bee  Skeat, 

UHBDI.T,  p.  414,  correBponds  to  Icel. 
u-rdUgr,  restless,  unruly,  from  u-nt,  on- 
reet,  disturbance  (Cleasby,  664) ;  Oer. 
unruhig,  torbnlent,  from  unruAe. 

A  number  of  unmlic  youths  on  the  tower 
hill  .  .  .  threw  at  tbem  stones.— ^lou,  A«iuiU, 
p.  isao  (1600). 

Rulif  &  righlwise,  a  roghe  man  of  bon. 
Dalructim  ef  Troy,  1.  J888. 

Upbbud,  p.  416.  Spenser  nses  the 
corrupt  form  fa  vphray,  as  if  upbraid 
were  a  past  parte.,  like  afraid  £rom 
affray. 
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VENT 


■,  U.  i 


UpHOLiTEBER,  p.  416.  For  the 
pleonastic  termination,  compare  cater- 
er for  old  Eng,  caier,  a  buyer,  and 
torcer-er  for  aorcer,  for  old  Fr.  sorei'er, 
Lat.  gm-tiariug. 

TliJA  Laae  .  .  .  bad  ye  for  tlie  moRl  part 
dwelling  FrLppe™™  or  UphMrn,  tlial  wild 
ol<l  apparel  ipd  faoufUfbold  ituff. — Slew,  Sar- 
OTV,  liiOi,  P-  '5  (ed.  ThoDn). 

TJpsTABT,  aparventi  or  nouveati riehf, 
generally  understood  as  meaning  one 
who  has  Baddenly  started  tip  into  pro- 
minence like  a  mnsbioom  (bo  Bailey), 
in  accordance  with  the  old  lines: — 

WliKd  Adam  dalve  and  Eve  npaa 
Who  waa  tken  the  gentlcinaa  I 
Up  siait  (he  carle  and  gadieivd  good, 
And  thpnaf  came  the  gentle  blood. 
fl,i.  PUkinglm,  Wcrki,  p.  Iftj  (Parker  Soc.). 
But  the  Icelandic  word  ttjip-eterir,  or 
$terir,  means  haughty,  atately,  with  the 
original  meaning  probably  of  finely 
dressed,  from  elurta,  a,  fine  dress,  whence 
also    tli?rtt-niair    ("  start -man  "),    ft 
Stately,  finely. dressed  person  (Cleasby, 
p.    &93].      Otherwise    tip-gtart    might 
fairly  mean  "  with  one's  liart  (A.  Sax. 
tlcort,   Icel.  stertr)  or  tail  vp,"  like  a 
pert    robin    or   a    conceited    peacock 
(Skeat,  p.  692). 

That  young  »inrl-iifi  hath  all  the  glory  of  my 
oyeniirow.—Hhakt'p.art,  Mucli  Ada,  i.  .1,  69. 

To  gfmrt,_olA  Eng.  gferten,  Dnt.  «(cer- 
ien,  was  originally  no  doubt  to  turn  tail 
(old  Eng.  ttert,  Dnt.  iteerf,  taO),  to  nm 
away.  Compare  "  etslertm  vleschea 
vuel."— dncrcn  Biwh,  p.  870  (to  es- 
cape flesh's  e%-ii).  So  Scot,  etarile, 
elertle,  to  nm  wildly  abont  with  np- 
lifted  tails,  as  cows  sometintes  do ; 
Cumberland  ttarth  (of  cattle),  to  fly  with 
tail  erect  (Ferguson). 

Use,  p.  416,  Norm.  Fr.  uoea,  service, 
Prov.  oil,  old  Fr.  oeps,  old  Sp.  Kuevo», 
hueboe.  It.  vopo,  Lat.  opvt. 


Utterance,  p.  418. 

Let  ua  Giclil  at  <i[lmn«. 
He  that  Acih,  God  g^fe  hym  mjchaunce. 
Fr.^.  ChM'i  BalMs,  vol.  v,  \>.  439. 


All  the  deire  of  the  ded  be  done  on  vs  two. 
To  vitrante  &  yuue  me  at  tbiH  tytne. 

Datmaian  of  Trtig,  1. 7981. 

[All  (he  injury  of  the  dead  be  done  on  ui 

two  to  extreuiitysndis.iueeTenat  (bis  (ime. 


Vails,  p.  419.  Kr.  Cockayne  thought 
that  OApncvg  answers  to  Eng./et'  (Ger. 
wM,  BO  vailt  might  be  equated  with 
Lat.  pfculium,  a  slave's  earnings  (?for 
fail*  or  feela). — Spoon  and  Sparrotc,  p. 


I  pilly  you,  ■( 


iag  men,  wbo  upon  tanall 


1641,  p.  i89. 

Vent,  an  aperttire  or  air-hole,  in 
popular  etymology  generally  connected 
with  Ft.  vent,  the  wind  (Lat.  t«n/<u), 
Bs  if  a  hole  to  let  in  wind  or  air,  a 
small  trindmn  (compare  venitng-hole, 
an  outlet  for  vapour  (Holland),  ci-n/ntV, 
the  breathing  orifice  of  a  helmet),  is 
an  altered  form  of  old  Eng.  fent  or 
/enie,  asUt.old  Fr./FR'f,acleft,chiQk, 
slit,  or  cranny,  derived  bomfindre.  to 
cleave,  Lat.  findere.  From  this  vml 
came  a  verb  Ui  venl  =  to  emit,  wliicb 
was  frequently  confosed  with  vfnt,  to 
utter  or  pat  to  sale  (Fr.  vcni^,  sole), 
and  vent,  to  snufi'  the  air.  See  Ske»t, 
S.W.  Veni  is  a  8.  W.  Eng.  form  of 
fpnie,  like  oi»ne  for  fane,  and  riwn  for 
fixt^,  fern,  of /ox.  Compare  Somerset, 
"  Vent,  vent-hok,  the  button-hole  of  » 
wrist-band"  (Williams  and  Jones). 

Mr  bellv  ia  aa  wine  which  hitfa  iw  vtnl. — 
A.  V.  J«b;  iitii.  19. 
Could  1  belieie,  that  winds  for  sgef  peat 
In  eartb'i  dark  womb  hare  found  a(  last  a 

Coa-ptr,  'Pit  fi'ttdltn  .ilarm, 
Veht,  sometimes  nsed  in  the  southern 
counties  for  a  passive,  lane,  or  croes- 
way,  as  "  FlimweU-ceni,"  "  Seven 
ventt"  at  Igbtham  {Pegge,  Kentxeitmt, 
p.  &S,  E.  D.  S. ;  Parish,  Suueje  Olot- 
eary,  p.  126),  so  pronounced  as  if 
identical  with  vctit,  a  passage  or  aper- 
ture, is  a  less  correct  form  of  prov. 
Eng.wfnt,  away  or  lane,  that  by  which 
I  icend*  or  goes,  like  gate,  a  street. 


aUey,  N.Yor 


a  passage  W 
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VIAL  (     6, 

tween  two  houses  {N.  and  Q.  6th  S, 
V.  276)  and  perhapa  Low  Lat.  venella, 
a  lane  or  passage  (if  not  from  vena). 
An  Essex  form  is  manl  (Id.  167). 

Anil  in  s  joTTrtt  at  they  went, 
At  a  tourniDK  of  a 


How  fru 


,  iIm 


At  the  meetinic  oTllie  lour  innlt. — Samntn 
Aniiq.  Com.  1610,  p.  3l>. 

A  trtnl,  lane,  viculus,  angiportiis. — Lcdini, 
MatfiputiUf  col.  6ti,  L  B. 

1  ihal  nithiniie  [the  Lnbjriath] 


went. 


',  C.,.f.  , 


i.  301. 


ViAL  or  FfliAL,  a  small  glass  vessel, 
is  a  pedantic  assimilation  to  the  Lat. 
aad  Greek  original,  iihiala,  fiaXi),  of 
the  old  Eng.  viol,  which  is  directly 
from  old  Fr.  fioifl,_^ic  "GoldunvWs 
ful  of  odouris."— Wycliffe,  Rev.  v.  8 
(Hesapla),  a  passage  where  Bishop 
Morgan  in  his  Welsh  New  Testament, 
1567,  translates  the  Engtish  word  bj 
cnjihan,  (',(!.  croudt  or  fiddles,  mistaking 
viaU  or  vlats  for  violins  (Todd's  Iltus- 
lyalioTts  of  Chaucer,  &c.  p.  24'2). 

Similarly  vidnngc,  formerly  apelt 
rrHtinngp,  (J.  Taylor),  and  derived  from 
Fr.  vmnintge,  is  a  scholarly  attempt  to 
bring  track  the  word  to  a  Latin  spoiling 
by  conforming  it  to  Lat.  mc^nut,  neigh- 
bouring (Skeat). 

VicTnAi.8,  which  ought  to  be  spelt, 
as  pronounced,  viWet  or  vHnilha,  old 
Eng.  riiaille  (Chancer),  derived  from 
old  Fr.  vilmtU,  ia  grossly  misspelt, 
says  Prof.  Skeat,  by  a  blind  pedantry, 
which,  ignoring  the  Fr.  origin,  has 
brought  itljack  to  Lat.  vidunlia,  things 
pertaining  to  nourishment  (ificlut).  In 
the  same  way  virtue  is  a.  pedantic  as- 
similation to  the  Latin  rr'r/tu,  of  the 
older  form  verlu^  (Fr,  vniae),  which 
was  in  use  to  the  olose  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

It  wu  a  bandaomF  Inctinlive  fa>  Vtrlut. — 
Sir  M.  Halt,  Conltmpktiotti,  l68,->,  i,  yitt. 

Th<'  RJnffiilar  (wriurtandoperntianHof  biuil 
hea»l*.—llolliiml,  Plrau,  n.  3H>. 

VnrrAQK  owes  its  form  toaconfnsion 
with  the  aesociated  words  vinlry,  vint- 
ner (Lat.  t>in«f>"n,  a  vineyard),  being 
altered  from  old  Eng.  vindagc{\yyc]iSl^ 
or  rendage  (Langland),  which  again  is 


a  perversion,  by  assimilation  to  the 
common  suflBi  -age,  of  rmdange,  from 
Ft.  vendange  (Lat.  vindcn^a). — Skeat, 
Btym.  Diet. 


W. 

Wa^t  ia  a  corruption  of  waff'd  or 
tcavi^d,  formed  by  taking  the  past  tense 
of  tlie  verb  lo  viaoe.  Lowland  Scot. 
wiiff,  as  the  infinitive  mood  of  a  new 
verb  (Skeat),  like  Spenser's  to  yede,  to 
go,  properly  "went"  (A.  Sax.  eode,  he 
went).  So  wafted  ^waved-cd.  Com- 
pare lo  hoist  for  hoised,  formerly  to  hoise, 
wi(?Mforti'eiI,and  viilg.  Eag.  drovmd-ed. 
See  Graft,  p.  150. 

A  braupr  choyse  of  dauntlcue  gpirila 
llien  now  the  Engliah  botiomea  baue  u-ajlo're. 
Did  neuer  flote  vpoa  the  Bicelling  tide. 

Shaktipairt,  K.  John,  i.  8  (Ifiarl). 
Similarly  inonfed,  accostomed, "  wont- 
ed sight "  {ilidsum.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2),  is 
just  waned-  d,  won*  or  u.-on^d  being  the 
past  parte,  of  lo  toon,  lo  be  used  to,  to 

On  the  other  hand,  many  verbs  ending 
in  -d  or  ■(  have  been  mistaken  as  past 
participles,  and  altered  accordingly ; 

as  sprain  for  »i)>rai'fMl(0.  Fr.  eepreindre)! 
strain  for  eiraind  (O.  Fr.  eetreitidre)  t 
»pill  for  epild,  compack  for  compad  {Syl- 
vester, p.  183),  correck  (Tyndale),  neg- 
leck,  disrespeck  (Bums).  The  following 
are  found  used  aa  past  tenses  or  parti- 
ciples, c^ycte  =  afflicted  (Bogers),  ae- 
ctpl  (ifo«*  of  Evesham,  p.  80),  acquit 
(Shakespeare),  exalt  (Keats),  complictde 
(Young),  comyad  (Shakespeare),  consa- 
cToie,  dedicate  (Andrews),  Joperde 
(Goverdale),  debate  {Warktcorth  Chron. 
p.   69),  tornient,  talvie  {Monk  of  Eve- 

Wakk,  p.  425.  Prof.  Skeat  says  Fr. 
otiaiche  is  from  the  Eng.  toa}ie,  which 
he  identifies  with  Icel.  vSk,  Swed.  vak, 
an  ice-hole,  a  wet  place. 

Wakeful  is  a  substitute  for  the 
A.Sax.u-aeo2ort(vicu/ofthe  same  mean- 
ing (:=  Lat.  vlg-il), — Skeat.  Compare 
FoBOKTPDi;.,  p.  126. 

Wallet,  often  supposed,  in  accor- 
dance with  its  present  form,  to  denote 
a  pilgrim's  scrip  or  a  travelhng  bag,  as 
if  derived  from  A.  Sax.  iceallian,  to 
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travel,  Qsr.  luuUen,  is  ehown  by  Prof. 
Hkeat  to  be  a  turning  topey-turvy  of 
tettilk  or  watel,  (1)  a  woven  thiog,  (2) 
Bbag. 

Wall-wobt,  p.  425. 

EAiiJvi  ia  catW  in  ftre^ke  Chuni'iicte,  in 
pnglish  IC:-/u'url  or  Diuewurt.— W.  TiirTier, 
AoiM.  u^'  Herfei,  1J48,  p.  ii  (E.  D.  Soc.)- 

Wabton,  p.  426.    Compare:— 

oui«n  nre  i»in  ««,  «n     je^^  mfn^^no^ 
,..*(.  p.  896]. 

Wabrison  by  B  curious  blunder  ia 
uaed  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  Beose  of  a 
"  note  of  assatilt "  (note  in  loc.  cii,),  as 
if  it  were  a  wairy  soim,  or  warlike 
sound  (^  Fr.  guerrier  eon  or  ton  de 
guciri-).  The  word  really  means  pro- 
tection, help,  old  'Eog.  tviirieoun,  from 
old  Fr.  Karieon,  gariBon,  Bafety,  and  is 
ultimately  the  same  word  as  gcuTiton. 
See  Skeat,  b.v. 

Or  lUsight  th?y  ■ound  their  imrruan, 
And  Btnrm  and  ■pail  ihj  gsriisnn. 

L-s  «/ tht  Lutl  Min$lftl,  IV .  ivT. 

Wabtt,  a  Lancashire  corruption  of 
tpitrk-day  or  working  day,  e.g.  "warty 
clooas,"  work-day  clothes,  "  He's  at  it 
Sunday  aud  warty  "  (E.  D.  Soo.). 

Wasp,  a  perversion  of  the  true  form 
icapg,  Btill  commonly  UBed  in  prov. 
Enftlish,  A,  Sas,  trmps  (probably  that 
which  trajia,  strikes,  or  stingf),  from  a 
desire  to  assimilate  it  to  the  Lat.  veepa 
(Skeat).  Compare  wiip  for  old  Eng. 
wi)'S,  haep  toihape,  clasp  for  cUipt,  asklot 
ax,  latk  for  late ;  and  see  Duck  above. 

Wave,  that  which  fluctaataa  or  un- 
dulates up  and  down,  from  old  Eng. 
tvitvcn,  A.  Sax.  wajwn,  to  waver  (com- 
pare A.  Saj.  (oiB/re,  wandering,  rest- 
less, Icel.  vafra,  to  wabble),  has  super- 
seded the  old  word  waice,  a  word  of 
distinct  origin,  with  which  it  was  no 
doubt  confotuided.  Or  perhaps  tcawe 
was  altered  to  leave  from  a  supposed 
connexion  with  the  verb.  "  Watae,  of 
the  see  or  other  water,  flnstrum,  fluc- 
tuB  "  [Prompt.  I'arv,),  akin  to  leel.vagr, 
Qoth.  lofjs,  a  leave,  Oer.  tcoge,  Fr. 
vague,  a  billow,  is  properly  that  which 
toage  or  wanders,  from  A.  Sai.  wagian 
(Goth,  waqjan). 

t«  gooden  io   |n«  world '  ben  lyk  ^ia  grele 


f  u«B  of  P.  Ph'irou 


t.  35, 


Waxi,  p.  428.     Wax,  to  be  angry  or 

vexed,  is  evidently  identical  with  Scot. 

toee,  t.e.  vex,  as  in  the  following : — 

And  Diak  ihi  si'If  slii  meryu  yhoue  may. 

It  belpilh  Dol  thuti  fore  to  ihi  al  way. 

Uwlal  oftht  Liik,  1. 136  (ab.  1490). 

WKATaEB-BKATEN,  apparently  beaten 
or  buffeted  by  the  weather,  is  probably 


bv  the  weather,  which  is  the  Scaod. 
pnrase,  e.g.  Swed.  viider-biten,  Norwag. 
vder-bitfn,  tanned  by  exposure  to  the 
weather  (Skeat).  With  this  we  may 
compare  the  idiom  hunger-biilen  {A.  V, 
Job  sviii.  12)  used  by  Cheke  and  Mar- 
ston  (see  Bible  Word-book,  a.v.),  and 
eye-bite,  to  fascinate  (HollEuid). 

A  irtalhir-biittii  tonduil  of  nisn;  kiiu;'a 
nigat.Shalmpeart,  H'tnter'i  Talt,  T.  I,  dO. 

I  bent  him 
Bootlesae  home,  and  IVtaihtr-btaUn  backc. 
1  Hen.  IV.  Hi.  1  aSti). 

Tbi<  itrlier-biaUa  Gerei-bird  oould  not  be 
snliBficd  vilb  (hu9  much. — Till-Tmiha  iV«c- 
ritam  Gijt,  159^,  p.  IS  (Sbaka.  Soc.). 

We  were  loichtlhir-bealyn  Ibatof  force  we 
wen  glad  to  returne  bake  sg:ii;a. —  iVsrrs- 
liLU  0/  the  Rijornalion,  p.  HO  (Cundea 
Soc.). 

Wench.  I  find  that  Prof.  Skeat's 
aooonnt  of  this  word  agrees  closelv  with 
mine,  which  was  written  independently. 
He  points  out,  as  I  have  done,  that  the 
transitioDB  of  meauing  through  A.  Sai. 
tofncel,  wende,  old  Eng.  ipentArl,  Mod. 
Eng.  wench,  are  (1)  tottery,  weak,  (2) 
an  infant  of  either  Bex,  (8)  one  of  Uie 
weaker  sex,  a  girl. 

Compare  Lancashire  wankJe,  weak, 
unstable,  tottery  (A.  Sax.  u>amcel), 
"  That  bame'a  terble  utmJtJs  on  iU 
legs  ■'  (E.  D.  Soc.  Glottary,  p.  277). 

Al  God  bad  bi  Sara,  kut  out  )>e  rtuck  and 
her  lion.  —  Afoiogy  Jar  Ike  Lollardi,  p.  74 
(Camden  Soc.). 

That  he  alioatd  drench 
Lord,  lady,  groom  and  much 
Of  all  the  Tto  vani  nation. 

Clutuctr,  JIniw  ef  tame,  bk.  i. 

Wenrh  was  formerly  used  in  a  speci- 
fic sense,  OS  it  is  still  aometimes  pro- 
vincially,  for  a  female  infant,  a  little 
girl,  in  contrast  to  "  a  knave  child." 
A  Sunday  School  urchin  once  protested 
he  had  no  wish  to  be  born  again  for 
fear  he  should  bo  born  a  ici^fA.  Com- 
pare the  following : — 
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Soc.). 

He  Mjd,  Depart:  for  the  KtHcht  is  not 
drad,  but  aleepetli.— Mull.  ix.  ii,  Hhtiaa 
Vt,i.,  liBJ. 

With  the  roBtriotioD  of  weneh  to 
fomalea,  originally  tueftnmg  a  joong  or 
feeble  person  of  either  aei,  compare 
^rl,  lued  in  old  English  for  any  child, 
a  boy  as  well  aa  a  girl,  and  similarlj 

A-3»pi  Gode*  lipste  '  Gurlti  bei  veeten. 
fuiun  efP.  (■/flwnwiB,  A.  J£.  155. 

Cramer  for  earlti  •  1  koh  furste  to  write, 
id.ii.  IJI. 

Compare  tt.  incschina,  a  maid,  a  ser- 
vant, old  Fr.  tiKschin,  m^eehine,  young 
persoD,  the  idea  being  that  of  B  weak- 
ling, a  tender  person,  from  It.  meKkino, 
8p.  i»e2i{aino.  Ft.  j»*si^iii,  poor,  wretch- 
ed, Norm.  Fr.  meechin,  young  (Vie  de 
Si.  Aubaft,'l.  1B40),  all  from  Arab. 
metttin,  poor. 

Wheel  of  August,  a  popular  name 
for  the  Ist  of  August : — 

Till  LunniM  D.y  called  Aits-"*''  If*"', 

U  beD  the  long  corn  ilSakii  of  CamDinile. 

SiHtiHun,  Wtalhtr  Folk-Ion,  p.  iCS. 

An  old  name  for  it  was  "llie  gule  of 
August,"  Norm.  Fr.  la  goule  <i'Augti$t, 
LowLat-trufaJu^tufi  (as  if  the  throat, 
i.c,  entrance  or  beginning,  of  August). 
See  Hearae,  Qloamry  to  Itobt.  of  Olou- 
unter,  pp.  G79,  680  (ed.  1810} ;  Hamp- 
Bon,  Mrd.  Aevi  Kalcitdaritim,  u.  192. 
All  these  words  are  merely  corruptions 
of  A.  Sax.  ^ntf  a  (sometimes  spelt  gchM), 
a  festival.  Yule  (Icel.  j6Vj ;  originally 
probably  reveby  or  noisy  merriment, 
akin  to  yeM,  old  Eng.  yov.-l,  yolten. 
An  old  popular  outcry  was,  vlr,  -uh .' 
(Heame),  or  yvle!  youle !  (Tboms, 
Anecdotes  and  TradUiotu,  pp.  81,  8S). 

Wherbt,  a  light  boat,  is  an  Angli- 
cised form  (for  Kherif)  of  Icel.  hverfr, 
easily  turning,  orank,  by  assimilation 
to  Eng.  words  hke  ferry,  tuity.  So 
haaty  for  old  Eng.  haeti/,  and  jolly  for 
jolif.  .  (See  Skeat.) 

While,  p.  488,  for  wile,  to  beguile. 
Compare : — 

V\  hutlirr  to  drctitt  the  time,  or  to  brslow 
it  well,  Aliuiuerua  nbull  Hiietid  his  reslleti 
boars  in  the  C'broniclps  of  bu  time. — Up. 


Hall,  Coaltrnplalhi,!,  bk.  ui.  (Work,,  ii. 
179,  ed.  Pratt). 

How  ibnll  we  bfE»IU 
The  lai;  time,  if  not  witb  lome  delight ! 
Midiiimmtr  A'igAl'i  Urram,  v.  1,  40. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  glad  to  hesr  soma 
tales  to  B^ifa  away  (he  time.— J.  H.  Shorl- 
ho«».Joh^l,,gteunt.ii.51. 

I  fi^lt  inclined  to  Btretch  mj  limb*,  and 
lake  up  ■  beak  at  hand,  and  uhilt  away  the 
time.— Mr).  Oliphant,  Lift  of  Ed.  Jiriiif;.  p. 

Wild,  frequently  used  in  old  aathors 
for  the  toeald  (old  Eng.  tmsld,  wold, 
open  country,  A.  Sai.  ineald,  a  wood  or 
tBoldj  of  Kent,  as  if  it  meant  a  mid  or 
UQCultivated  region,  a  iii'MfliKSS.  Thns 
"in  the  weeU"  [of  Kent].— Caston, 
Sceiiydl,  is  printed  "  in  the  vAlde  "  in 
Copland's  ed.  See  Skeat,  b.t-  Weald, 
who  also  cites  :— 

1  waa  borne  in  the  iculdt  of  Kent. — Lvfyi 
CnoAud,  p.  aUS  I  ed.  Arber). 

There'a  a  Kraukliu  in  the  >riUt  of  Kent 
hath  brought  three  hundred  MarkeH  with 
him  in  Gold.— Shukaptare,  1  HtH.  IF.  ii.  I 
{16«J). 

Compare : — 
Where  vildi,  imrnetaunibly  spread. 
Seem  lenglbpning  as  I  ni. 

CMinilh,  Tht  Htrmil. 
WiLL-o'-THK  WISP,  p.  440.  In  the 
citation  from  the  Tt-oy  Book  (i.e.  The 
Destruction  of  Troy.  E.E.T.S.),  for  wyle 
read  toyll  (=  astray,  wandering),  and 
see  note  in  loco,  p.  492. 

Wiss,  p.  448,  1.  4.  For  "loat  (to 
know),"  read  "tcdf,  I  know,  loiian,  to 

WisrpOL,  p.  448.  Prof.  Skeat  thinks 

that  tdthful  was  assimilated  to  ungfhj, 
earnestly  (tor  wt'sly),  used  by  Shake- 
speare. 

WiTCH-ELU,  p.  448.  Prof.  Skeat  says 
that  wych,o\i  Eng.  urtce,  is  from  A.  Sax, 
tcican,  to  bend,  as  if  the  drooping  tree. 


e  Cetce. 

lMntelotoflhiL«ik,l.35T. 

WiTTALL,  p.  446.    Compare  also  :— 

Two  staring  horna,  I  ottea  aaid. 
But  ill  become  a  Kparron's  head ; 
But  then,  to  set  [hat  balance  eren. 
Your  cuch'ld  iparrna;  p«*  to  llcauen. 
Crfar,  Tht  THrlU  and  Sparrvw,  I.  SJ». 
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The  Cuckoo  Ihi-ii  on  eierj  tree 
MocliB  marrieil  meii. 

Lnw'j  Lttbour'i  Lott,  v.  I,  9(19. 

Witticism,  a  coinage  of  Dryden's, 

is  put  for  wilty-i«m  by  false  analogy  to 
cntidam,  Oafti'cwm,  fanaticism,  «ole- 
eism,  where  the  c  is  organic. 

Woman,  p.  446,  iot  wimman  (tcife- 


King  Horn,  1.  418. 
[I  >m  loa  low  born  lo  knov  luch  ■  woman.] 

With  leife  (femina),  atilliised  provin- 
cially  for  any  female,  married  or  un- 
married (e.g.  Lonsdale  and  Cleveland 
dittlaots),  originally  the  "  weaver  "  or 
spinster,  compare  the  Madagascan 
expresaion  "Bpindle-child"  for  a,  girl 
(J.  Sibree,  The.  Oreai  African  Island, 
1880). 

The  origin  of  hman  or  lemman  (Kef- 
man)  aeeme  to  have  been  forgotten  at 
an  early  date,  as  we  find 
W'tiU  !  leueiloK,  Itne  Itntman,  tliDt  i  ibe  leae 
wold! 

WiUiam  of  Pala-iu,  I.  iJ5a, 

which  is  qnite  the  same  as  if  we  used 
the  expreBsion  "  dear  darUng." 

WONDEBS,  p.  447.  The  Comiah 
gimnder  la  weakness,  infirmity,  from 
gtuan,  weak  (compare  Eng.  wan,  Lat. 
vanus,  Goth.  icon*). — WUiama,  Leid- 
con  Cornu-BrHannievm. 

WoKDROoa  is  an  asaimilatioo  to  words 
likemarvcUoug  of  the  older  formu-oiuterB, 
properly  an  ad  verb  (like  needs)  from  adj. 
wonder,  wonderful,  a  sliortened  form 
ol-wondfrty.  Compare  "  wondtrg  dere  " 
(wondrous  dear).— Tfg(.  of  Love  i  "Ye 
be  tconders  men."— Skelton  ;  "  A  my- 
racle  wrought  so  icondersly/'^Hii  T. 
More  (Skeat).  Compare  Riohtbous, 
p.  320. 

And  elie  tb^^rshe  dyd  nuke  his  face  ; 
Full  Ijke  a  m.)d  il  «M,  >  <r<mdtr,  cnae  • 
S.  Haa-t,,  Pailimt  aj  Plta>urt,  p.  188 
(Percy  Soc.>. 

Woop,  BO  apelt  becauae  sapposed  to 
be  an  immediate  derivative  of  weave 
(like  Wffl),  is  a  comiption,  says  Prof. 
-  Skeat.  of  Mid.  Eng.  oof,  which  is  a 
ahortened  form  of  A.  Sai.  dicef,  for  mi- 
fif,  i.e.  on  ivh,  the  tceb  laid  on  the 
warp.     Thus  the  ir  otight  t«  be  in  the 


middle  of  the  word  instead  of  tA  the 
beginning. 

Oof,  tbrede  for  nebbjnge,  irama.—  Prompt. 
Pun. 

Lynnen  thai  bnlh  m  lepre  in  the  «•/,  or  in 
tb«  werpe,— Hyii^i,  Lev.  liii.  «. 

WoBS,  the  preterit*  of  the  verb  to 
wear,  is  an  aBsimilation,  by  analogy, 
to  We  from  bear,  tore  bom  tear,  4o., 
of  old  Eng.  tvered. 
On  bis  bak  Ihii  ghpite  he  urrril  ■]  niked. 

Chauar,  Tht  .Maakti  Talt,  I.  3:»0. 
Codes  Kenijb!  tieo  hurde  alout,  &  iKrtdt  harde 

Robert  af  Ghxeesltr,  Chroiiilt,  p.  -131. 

Similarly  Huck,  used  in  the  sense  of 
was  fixed  or  adhered  (='Lat.haegit),ae 
"  he  »(wcit  in  the  mud,". should  be  pro- 
perly sticked,  A.  Bai.  elieode,  past  tense 
ofefirinn,  to  stick  fast,  e.g.  "Seteldstioca 
gd'code  Jiurh  hia  heafod." — Judg-'t  iv. 
22;  "he  tlyhede  faste  "— SfTpn  So^c*, 
1. 1246(Skeatl.  It hasbeenasEimilated 
to  slv.(k  =  old  Eng.  ttoke,  part  parte. 
of  eti-ken,  to  pierce  or  stab. 

WOKMWOOD,  p.  449. 

This  Ibapsii,  this  atnna«u,  andelebre. 
Falladiva  on  Huilmulrie  (sb.  l-tM), 
I.  lOM. 
Abeintbium  ...  in  eogUsbe  tnmiicad,  in 
Ducbe  wtrmaul. — Turner,  iVanK*  'f  Htrbtt, 
i.-vie,  p.  7  (E.  D.  S.). 
By  Ibeiaiceofiwrm-iModt,  ^loubtstabilter 

Uartton,  Whal  yon  WUt,  a.  ]. 
WoDHD,  p.  449.  Scott,  however,  also 
nsea    %i>inded   incorrectly    for    vn/und, 
curved,  bent. 

Small  •trpsms  which  icinrfnf  by  tbe  ham- 
lets of  n-ooden  \mti.—AnnrofGeUrtliiti,  ch.  L 

Upon  the  ohureh  lead™  the  trompets 
soundpd,  the  CDmete  uindtd,  and  the  quiri- 
Htera  aungt  sn  aatheme. — Stair,  Anaalt,  p. 
laai  (1600). 

Other  instftnoea  of  wrongly  formed 
r  reecea  (^  reef- 


post  tenses  ai 

I),  from  rm  . 
.  -ff) ;  and  »(runff,  often  i 
rectly  for  si-ringed,  from  thriiig,  to  fur- 
nish witha(n'nsB,  from  the  false  analogy 
of  tmtij  from  bring,  itung  from  tling, 
Ac,  e.  g.  "  He  «(rtniy  his  bow." 

As  sweet  and  muBi^l 
As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  rtrui^  with  his  hair. 
Shaht$pnini,  Low'i  Lab.  Leil,  ii.  3,  5*3. 
Divinelv- warbled  voice 
AQBwenng  the  ilriwtd  noise. 
MiKon,  Chria'i  NuIibiIb,  I.  9^. 
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WouNDBD  KKBE,  or  Sore  hu-e,  the 
generally  accepted  meaning  of  Taui- 
gci^,  tbe  name  of  the  Supreme  Being 
among  the  Hottentots,  with  &n  expla- 
natory legend  .  attached  that  he  once 
received  a  woiind  id  the  knee  in  his 
conflict  with  Gaunab,  the  spirit  of  evil, 
is  due  to  a  mistaken  folk -etymology. 
Ttw  means  red-coloured,  bloody,  as 
well  as  wounded,  sore;  and  goab, 
meaning  originally  a  "  comer "  or 
"  goer,"  is  used  not  only  for  the  knee 
(the  walking  joint),  but  for  the  ap- 
proaching day,  the  dawn ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Hottentot  deity 
was  properly  a  personification  of  the 
"  red  dawn,"  the  morning,  and  not  a 
deifioation,  as  lonf;  imagined,  of  a  cer- 
tain lame-kiieed  medicine- man  (Hahn; 
M.  MiiUer;  Nineteenth  Cent.  No.  59, 
p.  las). 

A  somewhat  similar  kind  of  mis- 
nnderstanding  of  a  name  is  seen  in 
Miclmho,  "  The  Qreat  Hare,"  the  Ame- 
rican Indian  sun-god,  which  originally 
was  intended  to  denote  "Tbe  Oreat 
White  One,"  the  god  of  the  silvery 
dawn  {I'aube),  miehi  meaning  "  great," 
and  tcaboe,  both  "  hare  "  and  "  white  " 
(Fiske,  Myth*  and  Mythviakera,  p.  154). 
In  classical  mythology  the  monstrous 
figment  of  Athene  Bpringing  from  the 
bead  of  Zeus  is  probably  a  misunder- 
standing of  her  name  TTilO-seneia,i.e. 
daughter  of  Tritoa,  the  god  of  the 
waters  and  air  (of.  Tritoa,  Amphitrite), 
as  if  "  head-bom,"  from  ^olic  trilo, 
the  head  {Bn5al ;  Coi,  ATvan  Mytho- 
logy, i.  228).  Compare  tLe  legends 
that  have  grown  around  ScalfKa,  a 
"  staircase  "  or  paBsage  in  the  Alps,  as 
if  called  from  the  a^lelons  of  certain 
Moors  long  ago  destroyed  there  (Fiske, 

f.  72) ;  Bursa,  the  citadel  of  Carthage 
Ueb.  boxrah),  as  if  named  &om  the 
hide  (Greek  l^rta)  employed  by  Dido 
(Kenrick,  PWntcto,  p.  146 ;  see  above, 
p.  621:1) ;  Dama»cu«,  tbe  traditional 
scene  of  Abel's  murder  (Chaucer, 
ilonkea  Tak ;  Shakespeare,  1  Hen.  VI. 
i.  a),  as  if  the  field  of  blood,  from  Heb. 
dam,  blood  (B.  Gould,  Legends  of  Old 
Tctf.  CharcKteri,  vol.  i.).  The  myths 
that  grew  up  at  Lnoeraearonnd  Mount 
lllattiB  (Scott,  Anne  ofOeierttein,  ch.  i. ; 
Buskin,  Mod.  Painters,  v.  128)  are 
supposed  to  be  due  to  a  folse  etymo- 
logy of  ifone  PiteatM  (above,  p,  660). 
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But  see  Smith's  Sil.  Did.  ii.  875. 
Babel,  the  town  of"  confusion  "  (above, 
p.  618),  is  a  Hebrew  interpretation  of 
Semitic  Bab-il,  "  the  gate  of  the  god," 
which  is  also  the  meaning  of  its  Acca- 
dian  name  Eii-Dingira  (Lenonnant, 
Ckaldfnn  Magie,  p.  803 ;  Higl.  Ancieiino 
deVOrient,  i.  86). 

"WODNDT,  nsed  in  prov.  English  and 
slang  as  an  intensive  adverb  meaning 
very,  exceedingly,  as'  "  woundy  cold," 
apparently  from  tcovnd,  hke  its  vulgar 
synonyms  plaguy  from  plague  and 
bloody  from  blood.  It  is  reaUy  a  cor- 
ruption of  teonder,  formerly  used  adver- 
bially, as  "  Mine  heart  is  teonder  woo." 
Ford  has  "icoiWy  bad  "( Morris,  ffiH^ 
Etig.  Gramtiiar,  p.  \90,3xd  ed.).  Com- 
pare Ger.HT(n<ferjross("  wonder-great ") 
^  woundy  great,  teuruUr-fthiin,  Ac. 
An  old  form  was  wfinder,  from  old  Eng. 
adverb  tcundmni,  whence  came  leondent, 
wonderfully.  Mod.  £ng.  wondroiie,  as 
in  "  teondrotia  wise,"  "  Manners  won- 
droiM  winning  "  (Goldsmith),  See  also 
F.  C.  B.  Terry,  N.  and  Q.  6th  S.  v.  160. 
1'hpBe  tidiiiKK  likelh  me  tomder  well. 
Ulickticonier,  0.  t.  Fliiu,  i.  166  (Httllill)- 

1  HIS,  1  wax  icontltr  bold. 
Tht  tVorld  and  Iht  Child,  1.S92. 
Thev  war  not  manin  nii>n  of  weir 
Bul'ilif  J  war  minifcr  irue. 

Ballli  ^  B-bnnim  {DaiiirU,  -Stiu. 
P«rtiin/i6lA  t>N(.). 
Indeed  there  it  a  woandu  luck    in    namen, 

Vea,  jou  bate  done  uomidg  cures,  gouin 
Clench. 

B.  JdHUN,  Ttttt  efa  Tub,  iv.  t(iiib  iail.). 

Wbinrlb,  p.  452.  This  word  for  a 
OQuning  trick  or  artful  dodge  was  pro- 
bably associated  popularly  with  icWn^'f, 
a  fold  or  plait,  as  if  it  meant  an  involved 
proceeding,  a  piece  of  "  duplicity  "  (rf«- 
plex)  or  double-foldedness,  as  opposed 
to  what  is  plain  or  "simple"  (Lat.  eini- 
ptw,  "  one-fold  " ;  Scot,  afald,  honesi). 
Of.  "God's  wisdom  has  many  folds." 
—Jab  li.  6  (Heb.). 

Palmer,  SA  bewiu  a  maa  Bvinple  anil  willi- 
oultJHll  irrun<'J(fr>oS'cbikedcolu!t}'one,a|>«n'^l 
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>.  10!  (Camden  Soc.). 
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draoiatiHte,  is  an  alteratioii  of  old  Eog. 
em  (Cbaucer),  »  corruption  of  erm, 
ermtn,  \.  Sax.  vrtnon,  to  grieve  (from 
earm,  wretched),  hy  assimUatioDto  the 
more  common  wora  yearn,  to  long  for 
(A.  Sax.  gyrnait).  Sea  Skeat,  b.v.  So 
yemftd  (Nares)  ^=  prov.  Eng.  emful, 

Mj  wMolf  heiTt  dotb  (rm  ...  for  Fslitaffe 
bee  la  dead,  knd  vee  mud  (rue  therefore. — 
Shakiipart,  Utn.  V.  16tC.i  (ii.  .i,  1.  6). 

YBLLOW-HAHnK,  p.  453.  So  Prof. 
Skeat,  who  comparai  Oer.  gelb-ammer, 
Low  Oer.  geel-enierheti. 

TaouAN,  p.  454.  Prof.  Skeat  holds 
this  word  to  be  from  a  hypothetical 
A.  Sai.  jd-moft,  i.e. "  village-man,"  oor- 
raspoBding  to  Frie.  gaman,  a  viUager, 
from  gd,  FtIb.  ga,  a  district  or  village. 
The  usual  old  £lng.  form  is  yenum,  and 
the  Cleveland  and  Lonsdale  pionun- 
oisition  ia  still  yemman. 


OTnelPy  iritb  sa«lher  brosd  Arrow 
Mrske  tlie  venniun  il)roui;h  tbe  braiue. 

Sir  A:BattUm,  I.  fii  (Ptna  Fal. 
MS.  iii.  413J. 
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Hbbbiahs,  p.  170.  That  tiiiB  word  ia 
maoh  older  tlian  the  timeof  theOeorfies, 
and  in  fact  ideotical  with  the  old  word 
hvseatu,  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  tliat 
Peter  Heylin,  writing  in  16S3,  men- 
tions that  bj  an  act  of  Edward  IV.  do 
cobbler  in  the  city  of  London  was  al- 
lowed to  sell  on  Sundays  "any  shoes, 
hveeana  (i.e.  boots),  or  Oaloches  "  (Hit- 
lory  of  the  Sabbath,  pt.  2,  ch.  vii.]. 

BoBTKRD,  a  prov.  Eng.  word  for  in- 
tosioated,  fuddled  (Lonsdale,  Craven), 
as  if  printed  and  mellowed  with  drink 
as  a  fiddler's  bow  is  with  nwi'n,  ia  really 
a  corruption  of  Dan.  ruaende,  fuddled, 
iutoxioated,  from  ntvt,  inebriation, 
Swed.  rw,  drunkennees,  noo,  tofaddle, 
rufi'p,  tipsy.  Bee  Robe,  p.  8S0,  Bouse, 
p.  632,  Bow,  p.  601.  The  word  being 
mistaken  for  a  past  participle,  a  verb  to 
mtin,  to  drink  to  intoxication,  naturally 
followed,  as  "He  rotiiu  hard  "  (B.  B. 
Peacock,  LonadaU  Qlouary) ;  and  ron'n 
is  drink  given  to  a  musician  playing 
for  dancers  {SUmg  Did.). 
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BhUlrtOilLA.    Book  I.    Sra.    kM    Sookn.    9(0.    Sl  6d. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK  CLASS-BOOKS. 

pint  LaUn  LeasoDs.    By  A,  M.  M.  Steaman,  M.A.     1(. 

A  Latin  Primer.    Bj  Rev,  A.  C.  Clapin,  M.A.     1.. 

AozlUa  Latins.     A  Seriei  of  Prc^ieisive  Latin  BxeroiBes.     By 

M.J.B.Bsdddn.H.l-  Pap, 810.  Part  I.  inaidenee.  Snd  Edition,  rttiied. 

Si.    P»rtIL    *th  Edition,  rarlrtd.    2i    Kej  10  P«1II.  Si  84 
Soala  Latlna.      Elementary  Latin  Eiercises.     By   Rev.   J.   W. 

„    .     ..  .      „      ■"■■(ion,  with  Vai»bularT.    Faip.  Bra.    fli.8d, 

ByProtChuTQh,M.A.   TthEdit.  Feap.Sro. 

t^Ua  ElzeroliM  and  Orammar  Papers,    By  T.  CoUina,  M.A.    5th 

BdiUon.    Foap.  9n).    £^84 
Unseen  Fapen  in  Latin  Prose  and  Terse.    With  Eiamination 

Qoeitlotu.    B*T.  Oolllni,lI.A.    4tfa  Edition.    VoKp.tn.    St  ftL 
in  QTeek  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Eiamination  Qaeelioas. 

ByT.  Collini,  U.A.    Sntl  EdiboD.    Foap.  Sro.    it. 

Tales  for  Latin  Prose  Compotitloi).     With  Notes  and  Tocaba- 

lai7.    BjO.  H.  Weill.  M.A.    ■it. 
Latin  EiamlnaUoD  Papers  In  Qraminac  and  Idiom.    By  A. 

U.  M.  Btnilman.  U.A,    Crown  Bro.    £i.  6d. 
Latin  Vooabularlea  (or  Repetition.   By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A, 

Fmp.  Bto,  li.  M. 

Asalrtloal  Latin  XzerolsM.    By  C.  P.  Mason,  B.A.     4th  Edit, 

Parti,  UM.    PartII„aj.fliL 
lAUn  Mood  aonstruQtlon,  Ontlines  of.      With  Exercises.     By 
tha  B«T.  Q.  E.  0.  Caaer,  M.A.,  P.L.9..  F.0.8.    Bmoll  poM  STO.  U  A 
lAtln  ot  ths  BierolHi.    It.  ti. 

BnJM  Oiwoa :  a  Series  o(  Elementary  Qteek  Bieroisei.  By  Ber.  J.  W, 

DaTta.  lI.A,.andR.W.  Baddsler,  U.A.    SMBdltion.    Fuap.  Bra.    a.M. 

ONckTeneOompoaltlon.  By  Q.  Preston,  M.A.  Groini6T0.4i.M. 
Omak  Parliolei  and  their  Combinations  aoocffding  to  Attio  nsage. 

A  Short  TraatiM.    B7  F.  A.  PaleT,lLA.    2a.  ftL 

Oreek  Testament  SeleoUoDs.       By  A.  M.  H,  Stedman,  H.A. 
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Bi  TBI  Bet.  P.  Froei,  M.A.,  Bi.  Johh'b  OoLLsaa,  Guibbum)*. 
BologgBl^ttna;  oi,FiiBt  L&tmBeadiDg-Book.intbEDeluhNotai 

■nd  k  0\ctioB3ij.    New  Kdltloa.    fcap,  Sta.    £i.  M. 

MaterlslB  forlAUn  Proae  OompoHUoo.  New  Edition.  FMp.eTO. 

a>.  Sd.    Ker,  4k 
A  Lftttn  Tene-Book.    An  Intradttotor;  Work  on  Eeiameleirs  and 

FenUmetan.    How  EdlCiOD.    Fap.  Bvo.    Si.    Ks;,  5l 
An&leota  Oneok  Minor*,  with  Introductor}'  Setit«ncas,  Engliah 

Motn.andiiDiotloiiUT.    NewEdlCioD.    Fcap.Bro.    3i.  ed. 
HftterlslB  for  Orsek  Ptom  OompotiUoo.    New  Edit.    Fcap.  Bra. 

norllaglQmFiMUoam.    Elogiao  Extracts  from  Orid  and  Tibnllni. 

R«w  BdltiOD.    With  NoUa.    Vcap.  SrO.  3i. 
Antholo^O-nooft.  A  Selection  of  Choice  Oreek  Poetry,  with  Notes. 

Br  P.  Bt.  Jahn  TbAakarn;.    Wh  and  Cll«|in'  Sditian.    IGmo.    tK  ed. 
Antliologlk  T^tHn»      A  Selection  of  Choice  Latin  Poetry,  from 

NBi4iutoBoHUiu,(rltliNot«.  Br BeT. F. St. John Thuketaj.  Rerbed 

■nd  Olu^ieT  Edition.    IBtoo.    te  ed. 

Bt  H.  a.  Holdbh,  LL.D. 
Follonun  SUnln.    Put  I.    PaEsagea  foi  Translation  into  Latin 

megiK  and  Hsroio  Vera*.    lOth  Edition.    Put  Bio.    ft,  Sd. 
Part  n.    Select  PaBsages  for  Translfttion  into  Latin  Ljria 

and  Comlo  Iiunbio  T«tM,    Srd  EdltUm.    Post  8to.    Si. 

Part  in.    Select  Passages  loiTranHlation  into  OreekTeiM. 

Srd  Edition.    Port  Sn>.    Bl 

FoUa  SilToIte,  aire  Ecloga  Poetamm  Anglioomm  in  Latinnm  et 

OnacBmaonTenB.    Sro.    ToL  II.  ISl 
ToUomm  CentoTlw.    Select  PaBsagea  for  Tranelation  into  Latin 
andOnekPma.    fthEdltion.    PortSra.    Bi. 


TRANSLATIONS,  SELECTIONS,  Sto. 

*  Many  ol  the  loUowing  books  are  well  adapted  tor  School  PrizeB. 
.Xioliylii*.    Translated  into  English  Prose  b;  f .  A.  Paley,  M.A. 

lion.    8to.    Ti.«d. 

anslated  into  E 

Edition.    PoctBro,    St. 

Horaoe.    The  Odes  and  CarmeD  Ssonlare.    In  English  Veise  hf 

J.  Oonlngton,  M.A.    »tfa  sdiUoB.    P<»p.8<o.    St-M. 
• Ths  Satires  and  Epistles.    In  English  Terse  by  J.  Coning- 

ton,1i.A.    Stbedltiaii.    e>.  Sd. 
PropertlnJ.    Terse  Translationa  from  Book  T.,  with  revised  Latin 

Tut.    BjF.  A.Pb1«7,  U.A.    t»p.8T0,   3i. 
Plato.    Q<»gias.    TranslatodbyE.  M.  Cope.  M.A.    8vo.    7f. 

Philebua.    Translated  by  F.  A.  Pale;,  M.A.    StnaUSra.    4*. 

TbestetDi.  TranalatedbyF.A.Pal^,U.A.  8maU8vo.   4m. 

• Analysis  and  Index  of  the  Dialogaea.  ByDt.Day.  PostSvo.St. 

Btddntda  Saddlta :  Passages  from  English  Poetry,  with  a  Latin 

Vane  TruuUtbni.    Bj  F.  E.  Oratton.    Crown  Btc.    St. 
nisoorltua.    In  Engliah  Terse,  bv  G.  S.  Oalvsrley,  H.A.    New, 

EdlUoD.  rtrlied.    Oniwn  Sro.    7a.  Sd. 

Tranalattons  into  Eiigliah  and  Latin.    By  0.  S.  Calveiley,  M.A. 
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TmulAtloni  into  Qroak  uid  Latm  T«im.    B;  B.  0.  Jsbb.    4to. 

ck>Ui«nt.    llkSiL 
iDto  EoglUh,  Latin,  and  Greek.    B7  B.  C.  Jcbb,  M.A, 

H.  Jukion,  Litt.D..  ud  W,  E.  Onmr,  H.A.    Second  Edition.    St 
Xztraota   for  TrutBlatloD.    By  K.  C.  Jebb,  M.A.,  H.  Jaduoa, 

Lltt.  D..  ud  W.  K.  Camj,  H.A. 
BetwMQ  WUlM.     TrsDilationa  b;  Bev.  B.  H.  Kennedy,  DJ). 

ind  Edition,  nrlMd.    Crown  Sto.    Si. 

REFERENCE    VOLUMES. 

A  loMn  Onuninv.    D;  Albert  HBrkneu.    Post  Bto.    6>. 

By  T.H.Kej,  M.A.   6thThon»»nd.  Port  6to.    B* 

A  Short  Lfttln  Orunmsr  for  Soboola.     By  T.  H.  Ker,  11.A. 

P.K.B.    ISthEdldon.    Port  Bio.    Sa.Od. 

AOnlde  to  thaCholoeofOlMaloalBooki.  By  J.B.Hayoi:,H.A. 

3rd  Kditiou,  with  B  Bapplementitr  Lint.    Crown  Bra.  U.  U.     SuppU- 
inenUi7  Lilt,  li.  6d. 

The  Theatre  of  the  Qreeka.    By  J.  W.  D<»uIdMm,  DJ>.    8th 

Edition.    Poti  Sn.    U. 

Kelghtley's  UytholciB?  of  Qreeoe  Mid  Italy.    4th  Edition.    5t. 


CLASSICAL  TABLES. 

lAUn  AooMenoe.    By  tlie  Bev.  P.  Frocrt,  M.A.    U. 

lAtm  YenlflokUon.    1«. 

HotoblUft  Qoadamj  or  the  Frinoipal  Teniea  of  moet  of  the 

ImgnUr  Ontk  Terti*  uid  Bltnentur  Qraok,  I«U9.  and  Fnnsli  Oon- 


Rlahmond  Rules  for  the  OrldlMi  DUUoh,  fto.    By  J.  Tate, 

U.A.    I1. 

The  frlnotplM  of  Lmtin  STiitax.    1«. 

OreekTerbe.    ACataloffneotTerbB.IrregularandDefectiva;  their 

Isding  formfttloii*,  teniH,  nod  Inlleiioai,  witli  Pukdlgnu  tor  conJngMioi). 

BnlH  tor  tormatlon  d(  t«naH,  A&  ^    B7  J.  S.  Baird,  T.C.D.    li.«d. 
Chwek  Aooenti  (Notes  on].    By  A.  Bury,  D.D.    New  Edition.   Ii. 
Homeilo  Dialect.    Ite  lAading  Forme  and  Peooliaritiee.    By  J.  B. 

B^rd,T.C.D.    Ksw  Edition,  bj  W.  8.  Bntliertord.    1(. 

OrMk  Aooldenae.   By  the  Bar.  P.  Froit,  M.A.   Hew  Edition.   1*. 

CAMBRIDGE    MATHEMATICAL    SERIES. 

JjrtthmeUo  for  Sohools.    By  C.  Pendlebaty,  M.A.    4>.  Cd. 
Algebm.    Choioe  and  Chaooe.    By  W.  A.  Wbitworth,  M.A.    4th 

E^tion.    Bi. 
Euclid.     Books  I.-VI.   and  pari  of  Books  XI.  and  XII.    By  H. 

Deichton.    *t.  6d, 
Euclid.     Eierdaea  on  Enolid   and  in   Modem  Oeometry.     By 

J.  HcDowell.  U.A.    3rd  Edlticm.    St. 
Trigonometry.  Plane.  By  Kev,T.Vjvyan,M.A.   3rdEdiL    &>.M. 
Geometrical   Conio    Seotlone.     By  H.  Q.  Willii,  M.A,     Man- 

ohestdr  Grunmif  Schoot.    7i.  Gi- 
Conloe.    The  Elementary  Oeometiy  of,    4th  Edition.  By  G.Taylor, 

D.D.    4i.ed. 
Solid  Oeometry.    By  W.  8.  Aldia,  M.A.     Srd  Edit  revieed.    6f. 
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aeometrlcal  ^pUca.  B7  TV.  S.  Aldis,  M.A.  2iidEdiUon.  4). 
Blgld  Dynftmioa.  B7  W.  S.  Aldia,  M.A.  it, 
memsntvT  Dynamioa.  Bj  W.  OKmett,  M,A.  4lb  Edition.  61, 
Dynainlca.  ATreatiaeon.  By  W.H.Be8ant,D.So.,F.B.S.  7*.  6d. 
H«at.  An  ElemeDtsry  Treatise.  By  W.  Ounett,  M.A.  4th  Edit. 
Bydrom«ctiaiilca.    By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A.,  F.B.a    iOi  Edition. 

Put  I.    Hjdronatica.    St. 

HeoluuilM.    PioblemB  in  Elementary.  By  W.  Walton,  M.A.    6i- 

CAMBRIDGE   SCHOOL  AND   COLLEGE 

TEXT- BOOKS. 

A  Seriei  0/  Elementary  Tnatuf  for  the  tue  of  Bludeitti  in  t?u 

Univeniliel,  Schoolt,  and  Candidatet  for  the  Pvblie 

Exantinatioru.    Feap.  8vo, 

AiiauMtla.    ByBer.O.ElsM.MJL  Fcap.  6to.   12UiBdit.  St.fid. 

By  A.  Wrigley.  M.A.    8..  64 

A  ProgtesuTO  Cooree  of  Examples.    With  AniweiH.    By 

J.  Wmt«D,U.A.    etb  BiUtiDii.    2a.  Cd. 
AlgebTK.    By  tha  Bev.  C.  Elsee,  M.A.     Tth  Edit    4i. 

Progressive     Cotme     of    Examples.       By   Bar.   W.    F. 

U1Iioliul,U.A.,uidB.PrciwdallDiith,II.A.    Mil  Bdithm.    3i.ed.  With 
Auiran.  W.6d. 

Plane  Aatronoioy,  An  Introduction  to.    By  F.  T.  Main,  M.A. 

5th  Bdition.    it. 
Oonlo  Saottons  (rettted  Oeometrically.    By  W.  H.  Besant,  U.A. 

Sth  Bditifm.    4t.  6d.    Solution  to  ths  Eiunplai.    *i. 
■Umentary  Conlo  Beottons  treated  Oeometrically,     By  W.  H. 

BMkDt.  11.A.  [In  Ux  pm 

Conica.  Enonciationa and Figiues.  By W. E.Besant, M.A.  U.6d- 
St«tlo«,  Elementary.  By  Ber.  H.  Ooodwin,  DJ).  3nd  Edit  8*. 
HydroatAtlu,  Elementary.  By  W.  H.  Beeant,  M.A.  12th  Edit.  4t. 
Henauratlon,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on.  By  B.T.Moore,  MA.  6(, 
"Tewton'i  Prtnclpla,  The  First  Tl         " 

dill  ud  tha  Ninth  uid  KlarBDth  , 

Bdition.  b;  P.  T.  Main.  U.A.  U. 
OpUoi.  OeometricaL  With  Answers.  By  W.  a  Aldis,  M.A.  8i.  0<t. 
AnalyUoalOeometry  lot  Schools.  ByT.O.Tyvyan.  4th  Edit  4f.6il. 
ave»k  Teatament,  Companion  to  the.    By  A.  C.  Barrett  AJI. 

Sth  Bdition,  nrisod.    Fap.  Sio.    b. 

Book  Of  Oommon  Prayer,  An  Hiitorical  and  Explanatory  Treatise 

ontbe.    BrW.O.HnmphiT.B.D.    BthEdltion.    Fop.  8to.    e>,  Sd. 
Uiulo,  Teit-book  of.    By  H.  C.  Banister.    12tb  Edit  revised.    5; 
• Concise  HUtory  o(.    By  Bev.  H.  G.  Bonavia  Hunt,  B.  Mns. 

Oion.    Tth  Edition  rCTind.    3m.  ei. 

ARITHMETIC  AND   ALGEBRA. 

Su  the  tteo  foregoitig  Seriet. 
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GEOMETRY  AND   EUCU6. 

XnoUd.    Books  I.- VI.  and  part  of  XL  and  Xn.    A  New  Tnns- 

IntioD.    Bj  H.  DeigbUiD.    CroiinSTO.    ti.6il. 

The  Definitions  of,   witli    EiplaoaUons    and    EierciB«i, 

and  SD  Appendii  of  Elsrcuoi  od  Uu  Pint  Book.    Bj  B.  Wabb,  H.A. 
Crown  Bio.  It.  6d. 

Book  I.    With  Notes  and  EierciseB  lor  the  nm  at  Pre- 

p««tory  Schooll,  kc.     By  BniithTaita  Arnott,  M.A.    8to.  *fc  M. 

The  First  Two  Books  eiplained  to  Beginners.    By  C.  P. 

ICiMB,  B.A,    Snd  Edition.    Fcap.STO.    it.&L 

Tka  Bnunolatioiu  and  FlgursB  to^uoUd'i  Slemeata.    By  Ber. 

J.  DrsHB,  D.S.    HewEdition.    Toap.Bro.    li.    On  Oudi,  In  <aH,  lb 

WithoDl  tbe  Fisurai.  Si. 

BxoKdaei  on  Buolid  and  In  Modam  Ooometry.  By  J.  MoDowdli 

BX    drown  8vo.    3rd  Edition  teiiud.    Bl 
a«oinetrical  Oonia  Sectlona.    By  E.  Q.  Willie,  U.A.    7>.  M. 
Qeometrloal  Coulo  Baotlona.    By  W.  H.  Beeant,  M.A.  5th  Edit, 

U,  Sd.    Bolntion  to  tba  Eiunplaa.    4t. 
Elementary  Oeomatrlcial  Conlo  Beotloiii.     By  W.  H.  Beeant, 

K.A.  [rnUuptiB. 

XlementoryOeomatryofOonloa.    By  C.  Taylor,  D.D.    4th  Bdit 

STo.iM.6a. 
Alt  IntroduotloQ  to  Ancient  and  Uodem  Oeometry  of  Oonlot. 

By  0.  Tijlor,  M.A,    Bio.    lU. 

Boluttona   of  Oeometrlaal   Froblenu,  proposed  at  St.  Iolui*i 

Collegg  trom  1B30  to  IMS.    By  T.  Chukin.  H.A.    Sto.    13il 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

Trigonometry,    Introduction  to  Plane.    By  Ber.  T.  O.  Tyvyan, 


ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 
AND    DIFFERENTIAL   CALCULUS. 

An  Introduction  to  AnalyUeal  Plane  OaomebT.    By  W,  P. 

Tnmbull,  M.A.    8>o.    I£i. 
Froblema  on  the  Frlnolplea  or  Plane  Co-ordlaate  O«oinetr7. 

Bj  W.W»llon,M.A.    8ro.    let. 
TrUlnear   Co-ordlnatea,  and  Ifodem  Analytloal  Oeometry  of 

Two  Dlnsniioni,    Bj  W,  A.  Whitworth.  U.A.    Sto.    1$i. 

An  ElemenbUT  Treatise  on  SoUd  Oeometry.    By  W.  S.  Aldii, 

■[.A.    3rd  Edition  nvliad.    Or.  S«>.    6t. 

Elementary  Treatlae  on  the   Differential   Oaknliu.     By  H, 

O'Brien,  U.A.    Bra.    lOi,  bL 

ElllpUo  FunoUo&a,  Elementary  Treatlae  on.  By  A.  Cayley,  UJL 

DemjSro.    UtL  

MECHANICS  Si   NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Statloi,  Blemeutary.    By  H.  Ooodwln,  DJ),     Fcap.  6ta     Snd 

BdiUon.    Si. 

Dynamloe,  A  Treatiee  on  Elementary.    By  W.  Oarnett,  ILA. 

Itb  Edition.    Crom  Sro.    <•. 
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Dynaniloa.    Bi^d.    B7  W.  S.  Aldis,  M.A.    4). 

Dynamtoa.    A  Treatise  on.    ByW.H.  Beeant.D.ScF.B.S,  7».6il. 

Xlementary  Meohanlea,  FroblemB  in.    By  \S.  WiJton,  M.A.   Naw 

Edition.    Orown  8to.    6l 
TheontioolUeohuilM,  Problems  u.    B;  W.  Walton,  M.A.     8id 

EdiUoD.     Damr  Std.    16>. 

HTdTMtaUoi.  ByW.H.BsBant,M.A.  Fcap.8vo.  lathBditioo.  it. 
HjdromMihanloa,  A  Treatise  on.    By  W.  H.  Beunt,  MA.,  F.B.S. 

8n>.  ~  Itli  BdUlon,  nvited.    Fart  I.    HTdroiUtiu.    £>. 

OpUM.  Oeometrical.    By  ^.  B.  Aldis,  M^    Ciown  Sto.    2iid 

Editian.    U. 
Double  ReCMotlon,  A  Chapter  on  FreBnel'B  Theory  of.    By  W.  B. 

A)dw.M.A.   Bvo.   IL 
Heat,  An  Elementary  TreatUe  on.    By  W.  Oomett,  M.A.    Crown 

8to.    Ith  Edition. 
Kewton'i  Prlnolpla,  The  First  Three  Bcctione  of,  with  an  Appen- 
dix j  and  the  Ninth  uid  KleraDtli  SeoCou.   Bt  J.  B.Bnu,!!^   Mb 

Edition.    Edited  bf  F.  T,  U^n.  HJL    U. 
Axtronomy,  An  Introdnotion  to  Plane.     By  P.  T.  Main,  M.A. 

Fo»p.  Bio.  doth.    Sth  Edition.    4i, 
Astronomy,  Practical  and  SpbericaL    By  B.  Main,  M.A.    6vo.    11« 
Astronomy,    Elementary   Chapters   on,  from    the  '  Astrononiie 

Pbfiiqna'af  Biot.    Bt  U,  OoodwlD,  D.D.    Bro.    Si.  Sd. 

Pure  UathematloB  and  Natnral  PbUoaophy,  A  Compendinm  ol 

Fucti  and  Formnla  In.    Bj  Q.  B.  emmllcr.    £ad  Edi'tion,  nriud  by 
J.  MiJ>o<reU,  ll.A.    I'ap.  Bto.    3>.  Sd. 
Elementary  Mathematical  Formulee.    By  the  £ot.  T.  W.  Open- 
■Itair.    U6d. 


Problems  and  Eiamplei,  adapted  to  the  '  Elementary  Coium  of 


BolutlonB  of  Ooodirln'a  CoUeotlon  of  Problems  and  Kzunplaa. 

B7  W.  W.  Hatt,  U.A.    3rd  Edition,  nrtnd  ud  snl&TE^    Sio.    Si. 
lleobanloi  of  Conatmotlon.     With  nnmeroaa  Bzamplei,     B7 

B.  I'oawick,  E.B.A.B.    Bro.    ISa. 

TECHNOLOGICAL    HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  H.  Tbuiiuk  Wood,  Secretary  of  the 

Society  ol  Arts. 

1.  I>yelng  and  TiSBoe  Printing.     By  W.  Crookea,  FAS.    e>. 

«,M.A.;H.J.PoweU,B.A.i 
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HtSTORY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  &e. 

Rome  and  Uie  Ounpagnk.    Bj  B.  Born,  M.A.    With  85  En- 

gnrlnfi  ud  20  Ilitpi  mi  Flam.    With  Appandii.    ita.    3L  Si. 
Old  Rome.      A  Hudbook  for  TraTellers.      Bj  B.  Bum,  U.A. 

With  Ukpi  ud  Pluu.    DeDTBro.   IOlSI 
Hodam  EiiKip«.    Bj  Di.  T,  H.  Djez.    3nd  Edition,  rerised  &ud 

oontiiined.    S  toU.    Derajr  Siro.    21.  lli.  Sd. 

TliaHUtoiTof  Ui«Kbi8iofRoiiia.   B7Dr,T.H.Drer.   Sto-ISi. 
Tha  Hlatorr  of  Pompeii :  ita  Bnildingi  and  Astiqtuties.    By 

T.  H.  DT«r.    Srd  Bditjon,  brong-bt  down  to  1B74.    Port  810.    7i.  6d. 
Tha  Cit7  of  Rome:  iU  Eistot?  and  Monuments.    2iid  Edition, 
■eiUadbjT.F • 


Anoiant  AUieni:   its  History,   Topogrsph?,  and  Bemiius.    Bj 
T.  H.  D/er.    Bi^tt.iQjiJ  8td.    Oloth.    iX  Si. 


A.  History  of  ZngUnd  during  Ute  Buly  and  Middle  Age*.    Bj 

0.  H.  P«non.  U.A.    Snd  Edition  nriHd  ud  snlugsd.    3to.    TdI.  L 
16l    ToL  II.  111. 
Hlatorioal  Uapa  of  Sngl&nd.    By  C.  H,  Peaison.    Folio.    3rd 
EdiUon  nrissd.    8I1.  W. 

Blatorj  of  England,  1800-16.  By  Euriat  Mortinean,  with  new 

itnd  M>pioni  Index.    1  Tcd.    St.  Sd. 
HUtOTT  of  the  Tblrty  Taan'  Feaoa,  1815-16.    By  Haniet  Mu- 
tUwML    iToli.    SL&Leiub. 

A  PraoUoal  Bynopala  of  Xngiiih  History.    B;  A.  Bowes.    4tfa 

SdlUon.    3to.    Si. 
Lire*  of  the  Qoeena  of  Bngland.    By  A.  Strickland.    Librai? 

Bdltion,  e  Toli.  7l  ed.  sub.    Chekpsr  Edition,  e  Toll.  5a.  Hcb.    Abridgad 
Edition.  1  Tol.  Bi.  Sd. 

Xglnhard't  Life  of  Karl  tba  Oreat  (Charlemagne).    Translated 

with  Notai,  bj  W.  Qluitsr.  1I.A.,  B.O.L.    OtowhSto.    «•.«!. 

Ontllnei  of  Indl«n  Hlatorr.    By  A.  W.  Hughes.    Small  Fo«t 
8to.  feed. 

New 


ATLASES. 
An  Atlaa  of  Olauloal  Oeography.    2t  Itlaps.    By  W,  Hughes 

udQ.  Long,  M.A.    NfwSditioii.    Imperial  Sro.    Ui.  6d. 
A  Orammar-Bohool  Atlai  of  Clauloal  Oeography.   Tea  Maps, 

•aleotad  from  the  nboTS.    New  Edition.    Imperial  8to.    U. 

Tlrtt  Oluiioal  Mapa.    By  the  Bev.  }.  Tate,  M.A.    Srd  Edition, 

Imperial  Sni.    7i.  Sd. 

StandardUbrarrAttasofOlAMlaalQeography.  Imp.STO-Ti.&L 
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PHILOLOGY. 

I  DIOTIOHART   OF    THE    EHOLISH  I.AK- 
OUAOK.    With  Dr.  Huhn'a  EtTmoloaT.     1  toI.  1638  mftt,  aXO  nioi- 
tntion*.     au.     With  AppmvUoM  uiiTO  kddlUoiwl  fvat  oE  lUutn- 
tloB*.  ISIB  ]■««,  311.  «d. 
■TMaM>rrKuniciLEasLt>BD>cnosiBTiiTAaT.' — QiurUrlylExww.lSTS. 


Combining  ErpUoation  -with  BtrmoU)^  ■nd  wpiouilj  i 

SDlAtiou  from  tb*  bHt  Antliantl«a-    with  ft  Buppleiaent. .  __,. 
Ii>,Sil.i  h>Unu(i>,SI.  Ui.6d.tnHlmftl.12i.    tiupplement  HiiiintelT. 
«to.    iSU. 

An  Bra.  Edit,  withoat  tha  QiKitatlDiii,lSi.;  half  nulla,  SOa.;  TaHi>,Eli, 
Brief  Hlatorir  of  tbo  EngUihlianguaee,    B7  ProL  James  HadlOT, 
LL.D„T.laCoU(«ti.    Foip.  Bro.    Ij. 

Tha  Elanonlj  of  tha  Hngllah  Langnnge.    B;E.  Adams,  Pb.D. 

SlrtBditiOB.     PwtSn>.    4a.  Sd. 

FULologhnlJ^Maja.    B7  T.  H.  E«t,  M.A.,  F.B.S.    Sro.    lOi.  6<1. 
Lwnguxe,  Ita  OilglD  uid  DeT«lcipm«&t.     By  T.  H.  Key,  M.A., 

P.B.B.    Bto.    14a. 
BynaomM  and  AaXonjma  of  the  BngUib  Langaaga.    By  Anh- 

dsHon  Smith.    End  EditloB.    Fort  Bto.    Su 
Sjaonjnui   DUarlmliuted.    B7  Aicbdeacon  Smith.    Demj  Sto. 

2iid  Edition  ruTiaed.    14>. 
Bibia  English.    Chapters  on  Woida  and  Phraees  in  the  Biblo  and 

Prajar  Book.     Bj  Kei.  T.  L.  U,  Daviw.    Sa. 

The  Qoeen'i  English.    A  Uaonsl  of  Idiom  and  Uiage.    By  the 

laU  Dun  Altord     eth  Edition.     Fnp.  Bro.    &i. 
A  History  of  English  Rhyttams.     By  Edwin  Gueat,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 

IJ.D.    Ken  Edition,  b;  Prolaaior  W.  W.  Slieat.     Demr  Sto.  ISi. 

H^mologloal  OloBsary  of  nearly  3600  KngUsb  Words  de- 

rlnd  Iron  tha  Onek.   Bj  tha  Bar.  E.  J.  Bojca.    Fc^i.  8td.  Si.  6d. 

A  Syrlad  Ortzamai.  By  Q.  Phillipa,  DJi.   8rd  Edition,  enlarged. 

Bn.7i.td. 

See  aUopage  14. 


DIVINITY,  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  &o. 

N0?ain  TaatAmantaBi  Orvcs.  Editio  major.  By  F.  H.  Sctirener, 
A.M.,  LL.D..  D.C.L.  Being  nn  enUrg»l  F.dition,  containing  tbc  Uandinm 
of  Wsatmitt  Hiid  Hort,  ud  thoa«  adopted  bj  the  Reriiwni,  Ac.  7a.  M, 
yomtlttrEiilimxtHiyaftl. 

By  the  tame  Anthor, 

Oodaz  Bata  Caatabrlglasala.    4to.    2Zi. 

A  Plain  Introdootlon  to  tbe  Orltlclam  of  tha  New  Testament. 

WlthFortrrKBimilalnmAndontXuBKTtiita.    SnlBdiUon.   BiclBi. 

Mx  Leotnrei  on  tha  Tazt  of  tha  New  Testament.    For  Bnglisb 

BaadBn.    Crown  8to.    <a. 

The  New  TMtamant  for  KngUab  Raaderi.  BytbelateH.AUord. 

D.D.    7aL  I.  Put  I.  3rd  Edit.  Ua.     Vol.  I.  Put  II.  2Dd  Edit.  10a.«d. 
Vol.  II.  Put  L  Sod  Edit.  ISl    Vol.  U.  Put  II.  Xnd  Edit.  Ut 
Tha  araak  Testament.    By  the  Ute  H.  Allord,  DJ).     Vol  I.  6th 
Edit.  IL  Bi.    ToL  n.  eth  Edit.  II.  4a.    Vol.  III.  5th  Edit.  18a.    ToL  17. 
Put  I.  «Ui  Edit.  18h    Vol.  IV.  Put  n.  tth  Edit.  14i.    Vol.  IT.  II.  12a. 
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Oompmnlon  to  tho  Oreok  Testament.    B7  A.  C.  Burett,  MX 

Stii  BditloB.  rsriaed.    Fo^i.  Std.    Si. 

Tho  Book  of  Pitlmi.  ANew  TraiulatioD.  vithlDtrodiiotioiii,£o. 

BTUwTeTT  an.  J.  J.  StamrtPnowns,  D.D,    Bro.    ToL  L  Sbh  Kdnion, 
lb.    ToL  II.  Mh  Edit.  Ul 

• Abridged  lor  Bohoola.    Sth  Editioa.    Ciown  t-ro.    lOi.  U 

Blitorr  of  ths  ArttolM  «f  BoUtfon.    B7  C.  H.  Hudwick.    Sid 

Edition.    Fort  Bro.    Si. 

History  of  tha  Creed*.    B;  J.  B.  Lnmby,  D.D.    2ud  Edition. 

Orown  Bra.    Ti.  Sd. 
pAUion  on  tbe  Oraed.    Carefnll?  printed  from  an  early  editioii. 

With  Atuljiii  ud  Indu  br  E.  Walloid,  U.A.    F(Ht8>a.    Si. 
Liturgies  and  Offloea  of  the   Church,  [or  the  nae  of  BngUsb 

Knulcra,  in  IlluBtrationot  the  Book  of  CommoD  Pnjer.    B7  tlie  Bst. 

Edwu^  Burhidge.  U.A.    Crown  Bro.  9i. 

An  HUtorloal  Kid  £xpIan&toij  Tr«ktlM  on  tha  Book  of 

Common  Fnr«'     Bt  Bar.  W.  O.  Hi  m  ^hiy,  B.D.    eth  BObon,  •olvitd. 
Bmall  F»t  Bto.  £1.  M. ;  Ctmp  EditiLn,  It. 

A  Oommentary  on  the  Ooipels,  EpiBtles,  and  Acta  of  tha 

AportlH.    Br  Rm.  W.  Dsnton,  i-H.     Nsw  Edition.    7  Tol*.  Bro.    13l 
escb.aicsptTol.  II.  ofthe  Aot>.  lii.    Bold  Mpust^. 

Mote*  on  ma  Cat«hlim.    B;  EL  Ber.  Biehop  Bury.  7tb  BAit. 
OatMhetiaal  EInU  and  Belpf.    B7  Ber.  B.  J.  Boyee,  UX    4th 

Edition,  rsTlHd.    Fap.    St-td. 

XzamlnaUon  Paper*  on  Rallglona  InatmoUon.    By  Eev.  E,  J. 

Bo^ct.    Sewni.    li.  Sd. 

Tba  Wluton  Chnroh  GftteohlaL    Qneationa  and  Answers  on  the 

TeuMnc  of  tha  Chnnh  Catcohiim.    Br  ths  Idts  Est.  I.  S.  B.  HoubD. 

IjL.D.    4th  Edition.    Olotb,  b. )  oi  in  Four  Puti,  Hmd. 
The  Ohnrah  Tsooher'a  Manual  of  Ohilatlaa  InatmoUon.    By 

BsT.H.  F.  Sadlsr.    BMh  Tboruud.    S).«d. 
Easy  LessonE  on  ths  Church  Catechlam,  for  Sunday  Bchooli. 

B;  Hot.  B.  T.  Bamea.    li.ei. 


FOREIGN   CLASSICS. 

A  Sfriei  for  ute  in  SehooU,  with  EnglUh  Nota,  grammtaieal  and 
explanatory,  and  rtnderin}t  o/diffiatlt  idiomatic  ecpreuvmi. 
Feap.  Svo. 
Sohlller'B  Wallenateln.    B;  Dr.  A.  Bnchheim.  Sth  Edit.    St. 

Or  the  Lager  uid  Ploaalamiid.  St.  Bd.    Wn]leut«iB'i  Tod,  £l  el. 

Maid  of  Orlean*.  B7  Di.  W.  Wagnei.    2ui  Edit.    1(.  Sit. 

Maria  Stuart.    By  T.  Eaatner.    2nd  Edition,    li.  Gd. 

Ooethe'i  Hermann  and  Sorothaa.     By  E.  Bell,  MJL,  and 

E.  WdlteL    iL  Bd. 
Oerman  Ballads,  tnnn  TThlond,  Qoetha,  and  Schiller.    By  0.  Ii. 

Bleleteld.    3rd  Edition.    U  SiL 

Cluu-les  Xn.,  par  Tolt&ire.    By  L.  Diiey.    Tth  Edition.    U.  id. 
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Arantiirai  do  T^Umaqtie,  par  Finilon.    B;  C  J.  Delille.    4tb 

Edition.    2l  Sd. 

8«lMtFftblMotlAFoDt)UDe.  BrF.E.A.OMO.  18tbEdil.  Ii.Gd. 
Plodal«.by  X.B.Samtme.  ByDr.Dnbno.  15th  Thousand.  1*.  Si, 
Lunartlne'a  Le  Tailleur  de  Plerrea  de  Saiut-Polnt.     Edited, 

with  NatM,  br  J.  Bolells.  Senior  Fnaah  Uuter,  Dnliricb  Collese.    Itb 
Thousand.     Foap.  Bvo.U  6d.   

Italian  Primer.    B;  Lev.  A.  C.  Clapin,  M.A.    Fcsp.  8to.  1(. 


FRENCH   CLASS-BOOKS. 

nvnoh  Cbvmmar  for  Poblio  Sebocda.  By  Ber.  A.  C.  Clapin,  M^, 

Feap-Sro.    llth  Bdltlon,  reriHd.   SlOI. 

nraobPilmer.   BjBev.  A. O. Clapin, U.A.   Foap-Sro.  7th  Edit. 

Prlm«r  of  Flknoh  Philology.    By  Bev.  A.  C.  Clapin.    Foap.  Sto. 
SndEdit.    la. 

Ii*  HouTaau  Trteor;   oi,  Freneh  Stndent'B   Companion.     By 

•         H.  B.  8.    18th  Edition.    tca,-p.  Svg.    U  6d. 
Fnnoh  Examination  Fapert   in  Mifcellaneona  Orammar  and 
Hiomi.    Compiledbr  A.  U.  U.  Stedmiui,  U.A.    Cmni  8to.  2i.  M. 

Mannal  of  French  Proaody.     By  Artbor  Goraet,  M.A.     Crown 

P.  B.  A.  GASC'S  FBENCH  CODBSB. 
lint  rr«noh  Book.    Fcap.  8to.    96th  Thonaand.    It.  Sd. 
Seoond  Fnaoh  Book.    J2nd  Thonaand.    Feap.  8to.    2i.  6d. 
Kaj  to  FiiEt  and  Second  French  Books.  6th  Edit.  Fcp.Svo.  Si.Gd. 
nenohFableaforBeginnerB,  in  PrOBO,  with  Index.  IfilhThoDsand. 

Umo.    liiL 
SeleotTabloiof  XiOFontalna.   I8th  Thonaand.  Fcap.  8to.  it. 
Elatofrei  Amnaantea  et  InitracitiTea.    With  Hotra.    ISthThon. 

■nd.    Tan.  Bto.    it.  td 

PnoUoal  Quid*  to  Uodem  Frenoh  ConvenaHon.  ICtbThoa- 

nnd.    Pap.  8to.    &.  M. 

TMwh  Poetry  fOT  tha  Tounf.  With  Note*,   6  th  Edition.  Fcap. 
Matarlala  tbr  IVenoh  Pioaa  Compocltlon;  or,  Seleotiona  from 

tha  bst  Sscliib  ProM  Writan.     18th  Thouand.     Tap.  3to.    1l  Sd. 

Proaatani*  Oontamporalna.      Vnth   Hotea.     9th  Edition,  le- 

tlMd.     Umo.  S*. 

I«  PaUt  OompagnMt;  a  French  Talk-Book  for  Little  Children. 

IlthTbonMnd.    IBmo.    SLSd. 

Ab  Improved  Hodem  Pooket  MoUonary  of  the  French  and 

AlKlsaToU.  bmeatloUisntts.&i. 

Hodsm  Ttanoh-Ensllah  and  Sntfiah-Frenoh  Dlotlonarr.    Srd 

■od  0h«lnr  Edition.  nrlwL    In  1  toL  1(k  Sd. 

The  ABC  Touriata'  Frenoh  Interpreter  of  all  Immediate 

Wanta.    B;  F,  £.  A.  Q«M.    ll. 
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QOMBEBT'S  FBENCH  DBAHA. 


Qombett.    Haw  Edition,  nriied  bj  F.  B.  A.  Oho.    FoV'^nk    iKtMihi 
Mind,  Od.  Oomm. 

Houni:— LeUlnuitlirope.  L'Atiuvl  Le  Botusec^  OantllluiiiH.  La 
TuinSe.  Ls  MalaAa  Ininginmlra.  Lei  Fgmme*  SknntM.  La*  FoidImHm 
Aa  B<mplD,  l<Bi  PrfoiEnuei  KidioalM.  L'Eools  daa  Fauuua.  L*B(30l*  da* 
HuiL    L«  MMeciD  iiul«r4  Lni. 

Ricini :— FhMn.  Either.  AUulis.  IpUgAiis.  La*  Fkidann.  I« 
TbAbAldai  ou.LfltFr^nH  BruHmf*^   Androouqnp.    fldtaiuiteiia. 

P.GOBVUUJ:— I«Oid.    Honog.    Oiuu,    Poljancta. 

TOLUIBI ;— Zii™.      

GERMAN  CLASS-BOOKS. 

ICkterUJa  tor  OtrauLn  PioM  OompodUon.    By  Dr.  Bochhaiiii. 

lOth  Edition,  thoronghljnTued.   Fokn.  USd.    Ker,  ParU  I.  uid  IL,  Ii. 
Part*  IIL  ud  IV.,  it. 
Advanced  Oennan  Couna.      Comprising  Materials  for  Trons- 
lAtian.  aramnukT,  and  Cani^mtioii.     B;  F.  Luigv,  Ph.D.,  Prercuor 

Wortfolge,  OT  Rules  and  Ezerolaei  on  the  Order  of  Woidi  In 
Oaimui  Senteuei.    Bj  Dr.  F.  Htook.    li.  Sd.  , 

A  Oermui  Qrammar  tor  PnblJo  Behools.  By  the  Ber.  A.  C. 
OlapinnndF.  HoUUUler.    4tta  Bditioa.    F«p.    2>.  «d. 

A  Oermeui  Primer,  with  Bzerclsea.    By  Itev.  A.  C.  Clapin.    It. 

Eotiebue'B Der Oefiuiflene.  WithNoteal^Dr. W.Strombarg.  I*. 

Oerman  Examination  Fapsrs  In  Qrammai  and  Idiom.  B; 
B.J.  Uorich.  llnVn,.rtm. 

MODERN  GERMAN  SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 
Ueliter  Martin,  der  EUtner.     ErzShltug  von  E.  T.  A.  HotOnan. 

Bj  Prof.  F.  Lunge,  Pb.D.    Fap.  Svo.    1l  Bd. 
Hsna  Lange.    Schaaspiel  von  Paul  Heyae.    By   A.    A.   Mac- 

donall,  X.A.,  Ph.D.    Faip.  Sro.    2i. 
Auf  Waohe.    Novella  van  Berthold  Anerbach.    Dn  GEnoiiBitB 

Knx.  Savolle  tod  Otto  Eoqnetto.  B;  A.  A.  UKdonell,  U.A.     Fc^. 

Der  Blbllothekar.    Litstspiel  von  0.  tod  Moser.     By  Prof.  F. 

lon^  Ph.  D.    AuthoTucd  iditioH.    2t, 

Die  'JoumaliBten.     LneUpiel  von  Oostav  Frertag.    By  Fro- 

fe«orF.Laiica,Pb.D.    Si.  M. 
Bine    Frage.      Idyll  von    0«org«   Bbers.     By   F.  Storr,  B.A, 

CtiJal  Muter  of  Modern  Bnbjasta  is  Uerchuit  Tijlon'  Sohool. 

iNmrlt  rtaJ». 

ENGLISH    CLASS-BOOKS. 

A  Brtof  Hlrtory  of  the  EngUih  Langnage.  ByProt.  Jas-Hadley, 

LUD.ior  YaleGollega.    F«p.  Sto.    It. 

Comparative  arsmmar  and  Philology.    By  A.  C.  Prioe,  H.A. 
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The    RudlmenU  of  Bngllali  Onunmir  mnd    Aiudrila.     B; 

E.  Adbni,  Ph.D.    IStb  Tbonnnd.    Feap.eio.    li. 

A  Concise  SygUm  of  Paning.   BjL.E.  Adams,  B.A.    Fcap.STO. 


B;  C.  P.  UiaoM,  Fellow  ol  Univ.  CoU.  London, 
nnt  NoUom  of  Orumnar  for  Totmg  Leameia.    Foap.  8to. 

24th  TboDund.    OlDth.    Si. 

nnt  step*  In  XlngUah  Onnmiar  for  Junior  Classes.     Demy 

IBmo.    4trtTkoDiuid.    li. 

OntUnea  of  XngUsh  GnnunaF  for  the  use  ol  Jnnjor  Classes. 


English  Orammar  Praotloe,  being  the  Eierebes  separately.     1«. 
Code  Standard  aranunars.    Farts  I.  and  II.  2d.  each.    FartsIIL, 

IV.,UldT.,3J.UClL 

Notes  of  Lesions,  their  Pteparation,   &c.    By  Jos^  Bicksrd, 
'     Park  lAoe  Bouil   %lii»l.   Liwdx,  and  A.  H.  Tnjlot,  Kodln  Board 
School.  Lseda.    SndzSilJon.    Crown  Sfo.  2a.  U. 

A  Syllablo  9yBtem  of  Teaohing  to  Read,  combining  the  advan- 

Ugi^  at  tha  ■  rbonio '  and  the  ■  Look-and'Sa^ '  S^atumi.  Cronn  Bra.    !•■ 

Praotloal  Hints  on  Teaotalng.  By  Ber.  J.  Menat,  M.A.  6th  Edit. 

rsTised.    Crown  S>o.  doth,  Sl  6dL  j  p^n,  2i. 

How  to  Earn  the  Merit  QranL  A  Manual  of  School  Manage- 
ment. Bf  H.  UKjor.  B.A.,  B.Bc.  End  Edit-  rnlaed.  Put  I.  Intut 
B«hoo1, 3>.    Pirt  If.  4l    Complete.  St. 

Test  Leaaona  in  Dlotatlon.    Brd  Edition.    Paper  oorer,  U.  9d. 

Drawing  Copies.    By  F.  H.  Delamotte.    Oblong  8vo.  12(.    BM 

Poetry  for  the  Bchoolroom.    Hew  Edition.    Fcap.  8to.    li,  id. 
The  Botanist's  Fooket-Eook.    With  a  oopions  Index.    By  W.  B, 

Hajwud.    Sth  Bdition,  rartisd.    OrowD  Bto.  doth  Ump.   U.  Sd. 

Xxperimental  Chemistry,  loonded  on  the  Work  of  Dr.  StSoUiaidt. 

Bt  0-  W.  Hanton.    Poet  Sn.    Si. 


Flotnre   Sohool-Books.     In  Simple   Langnage,  with  nomeronB 
lUnitnitJoni.    Rojal  Iftntk 

The  Inhint'i  Primer.    M.— School  Primer.    Bi— flohool  Beadar.    Bj  J. 
TQlHrd.    Il— Po«tr7  Book  tor  Behoole.    Il— The  Life  of  Joeeph.    1«— The 


oriptnre  PuablM.  B;  the  Bar.  1.  E.  Clu-ke.  Im.— Tha  Borlptare  UlruilM. 
Jj  (lie  Sew.  J.  K.  OUrke.  U— The  New  Teetameot  Hiitorr.  Br  the  "— 
J.  a.  Wood,  H.A.    !•.— Ths  Old  TeHunent   Hinoir.    Bf  the  bar.  i 


le  Bn.  J.  K.  OUrke.  U— The  Hew  Teetameot  Hiitorr.  Br  the  Ber. 
..  _.  Wood,  H.A.  Il— The  Old  Teetunent  Hinoir.  ^I  the  Bar.  J.  0. 
Wood.  M.A.    1>.— The  Storj  ol  BnnjMi'i  Pikrini'i  PrognH.    U.— The  Ufe 


Vood.  M.A.  1>.— The  Storj  ol  BnnjMi'i  Pikrim'i  Prwrea.  U.— Thi 
il  Oturietopher  Colnmbiu.  B;  B*rnb  Crompton.  Ii^— The  LUe  of  H 
Jithar.    Bj  Suah  CramptaD.    li. 
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BOOKS  FOR  YOUNQ   READERS. 

A  Stria  o/Readiag  Booki  daigntd  lofaciliiaUOu  atqaaitioti  ifthepovxr 
Iff Rmdiag by venf youTvi Childrtn.    In,9voli.  limpclolk,6d,  each. 
.  Tba  Old  Boathouae.    Bell  and  Fan  ;  or,  A  Cold  Dip,  \ 
Tot  and  the  Cat    A  Bit  of  Cake.    The  Jay.    The  ) 

BUokHan'iNert.    Tom  ud  Ned.    Un.Bee.  [    SuibiM* 

The  Oat  and  the  Hen.   Sam  and  hi*  Oog  Red-leg.  f     for 

Bob  nnd  Tom  Lee.     A  Wnok.  I    Ifi"*^ 

The  Kew-bom  Lamb.    The  RoMwood  Bos.    Poor  J 

?*n.    Sheep  Dog. 
The  Story  of  Three  Uonkeyf. 
Story  of  a  Cat.    Told  by  HeiMlf. 
The  Blind  Boy.    The  Mut«  QIrL     A  Hew  T«l«  e 

B«hM  In  K  Wood.  . 

The  I>ey  and  the  Eotght     The  New  Bank  Note.  \ 

The  Boj»l  Virtt.    *  Kine'.  Walk  on  a  Wlntar-i  D117.  ' 

nn  Bee  Ad  Bnay  Bae. 
I  Orag. 
A  Tint  Book  of  Oeography.    By  tba  Bev.  C.  A.  Johns. 

DlDCtrated.    Double  ilia,  1l 


1. 1 II. 


BELL'S   READINQ-BOOKS. 

rOB  BOHOOL8  AND  PABOOHIAL  LIBBABIES. 
NovEeady.  Poitdvo.  StroiiglfiotM^nctolh,li.  each. 
•  Srlmm'i  Oenuan  Tales,  (Seleated.) 
*Aiidenen'iDanlahTBleB.  lUastrated.  (Selected.) 
Ore^  EngllBhmea.  Short  LiveB  tor  Toang  ChUdian. 
Great  EngUahWonien.  Short  Lives  of. 
Great  aootamen.  Short  Lives  ol. 
■Maaterman  Beady.  ByCapl  Uanyat.  Illng.  (Abgd.) 
'Friend!  In  9'iir  and  Peathera.    B;  Owjabya.  . 

The  Story  °f  UtUs  NelL  Abridged  [rom  the  '  The  Old   | 

Parable*  from  Nature.   (Selected:)  B7Mra.0att7. 

Iiftmb'a  Tale*  teom  Stiakeepeare.    (Selected.)  I 

Kdgeworth'i  Talei.     (A  Selection.) 

anUlver's  Trayele.    (Abridged.)  J 

'Boblnion  Omeoe.    niastnted. 

■Arabian  Nights.    (A  Selection  Be-nritteii.} 

Light  of  Truth.    Bj  Mrs.  Gatty.  ' 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

*Bettlen  In  Canada.    By  Capt.Huryat.  (Abridged.) 

Marie:  GUmpse*  of  Life  lu  France.  By  A  Jt.  Ellis. 

Poetry  fbr  Boya.    Selected  by  D.  Monro. 

Sonthey'i  Life  orNeUon.    (Abridged.) 

"UfeoftheDnkeofWelUnguniinthMapiaQdFlRiis. 

Sir  Roger  de  CoTerley  and  other  Essays  from  the  I 

Bptdator. 

Talea  of  the  CoaeL    By  J.  BoDoiman, 

•ThtH  Vthmn  Qn  miulraltd. 
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